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BY  CHARLES  RICHARPSON. 


"It  was  in  the  jrear  1747,  that  Dr.  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  utidertaking  a  DicticHiary  of 
the  English  Language.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  unfolded  the  plan  upon  which 
he  designed  to  proceed ;  and  he  Tcry  justly  assumed, 
that  a  work  upon  his  plan  was  then  wanting  to  our 
literature.  The  Dictionary  itself  was  published  in  the 
year  175d,ttralige  as  it  may  seem,  unaccompanied  by 
his  P14M.  But  the  oifenee  which  Johnson  had  taken 
at  the  negled  of  *  the  wit  among  Lordst  but  the  Lord 
among  wits,'  will  iully  account  for  the  omission.  The 
I  execution  would  not,  howeYcr,  have  sustained  a  com- 
parison with  the  design,  had  the  means  of  comparison 
been  given. 

"  The  leading  principles  of  it  were^  that,  in  hit  ex- 
planations, he  should  exhibit — first,  the  natural  and 
primitive  signification  of  words,  then  give  the  conse* 
quential,  and  thai  the  metaphorical,  meaning ;  and  the 
quotations  were  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  *  ages' 
of  the  authors.  A  mere  inspection  into  any  page  of 
his  book  will  manifest  that  he  had  proceeded  in  the 
composition  of  it  wholly  regardless,  and  in  Utter  Aere- 
liction,  of  his  owA  avowed  principles  of  lexiftography. 

"  If  such  a  Dictionary  as  Xk.  Johnson  projected  wtus 
wanting  then,  it  may  with  juMice  be  afiirraed  that  it  is 
80  MU).  and  for  this  plain  And  coticlusire  reason,  that 
neither  did  he  himself  at  that  time  attempt,  nor  has 
any  other  person  since  attempted,  to  con^ruct  a  work 
upon  the  plan  prescribed.  That  deficioacy,  therefore, 
wMch  Dr.  Johnson  had  fdt,  and  which  he  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  purpose  to  relieve,  to  this  moment 
remains,  not  merely  in  its  fiiU  extent  unabated,  but 
with  all  the  aggravations  that  time  and  change  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  effected.  During  the 
whole  period  of  eighty  years,  which  hare  passed  since 
the  first  publication  of  the  Dictionary,  no  efibrt  has 
been  made  iljwn  the  professed,  but  nnpraetised,  princi- 
ples of  its  Author  to  compile  a  new  Work,  nor  is  any 
one  kno«-n  to  have  engaged  even  in  the  less  glorious, 
but  still  arduous  enterprise,  of  systematically  reform- 
ing and  remoulding  the  old.  Supplements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  increase  of  its  bulk,  have  beaa  collected 
and  published;  serviceable,  it  is  true,  even  perhaps  for 
ail  uitfflided  purposes,  bnt  leaving  the  demand  ibr  a 
NEW-  BOOK  as  imperative  as  before,  '  Omnes  panaruiti 
formas  hie  labor  nnux  kabei'  says  Scaliger ;  and  the 
hnme-fek  truth  of  this  dreacDul  note  of  warning  has 
hitherto,  perhaps,  deterred  all  aspirants  to  the  honours 
of  lexicography,  who  may  have  ventured  (if  any  such 
there  have  been)  to  make  a  commenceiritent  of  their  I 


labours,  from  toiling  en  with  pattent  ptmvmnee  to 
their  final  close. 
"  It^s  not  necessary  to  tum  a  question  whether  the 

powerful  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Johnson  could, 
in  his  cUiy,  in  the  then  state  of  philol<^eal  learning, 
have  \rielded  to  Actual  purpose  the  force  of  his  own 
rules.  Certain  it  is  that,  wfth  only  Junius  and  Skin- 
ner for  his  guides  in  Etymology,  (the  laner  of  whom, 
on  various  occasions,  he  ha«  most  unaccountably  ne- 
glected,) and  with  no  remoter  search  into  our  lan- 
guage than  the  age  of  Elinbe^  it  wu  utterly  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  laboured  to  i^)ply  those  rules 
'frith  success. 

"The  Author  of  the  New  Dietiottary,  when  he 
embarked  in  this  undertaking,  was  Well  assured  that 
the  undoubted  chief  of  philosophical  gnimmarians  had 
not  spoken  ^ther  idly  or  untruly,  when  he  asserted 
that  a  new  Dictionary  ought  to  be  written,  and  of  a 
very  different  kind  ind^  from  any  thing  yet  attempt- 
ed anywhere ;  he  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  not  the 
solitary  dictum  of  one  man  \  diat  the  opinion  had  pe- 
netrated into  our  Bchoola  and  colleges,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed ^'ery  generally  among  the  various  intelligent 
and  inquiring  classes  of  his  countrymen.  He  further 
felt  that  the  volumes  of  Home  Tooke  had  developed  a 
new  theory  of  language ;  that  the  principles  of  that 
theory  had,  in  the  main,  been  well  received ;  that  they 
had  settled  deeply  in  the  minds  of  literary  men,  both 
abroad  and  at  home ;  and  that  upon  those  principles 
he  must  compose  his  Work. 

"  The  great  first  principle  upon  which  he  has  pro- 
ceeded in  that  department  of  the  I^ctionary  which 
includes  the  explanation  of  words,  is  that  so  clearly 
evolved  and  so  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  in  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  namely — That  a  word  has  one 
meaning,  and  one  only;  and  that  all  usages  must 
spring  and  be  derived  from  this  single  meaning.  To 
discover  this  meaning  etymological  research  vna  in- 
dispensable; and  the  results  of  such  research  have 
been  stated,  with  conciseness  it  is  true,  yet  with  a  ful- 
ness that  will  enable  the  more  learned  reader  to  form 
a  judgment  for  himself,  and  the  path  of  deeper  inves- 
tigation is  disclosed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  curious  in- 
quirer. The  explanations  are  placed  distinctly  by 
themselves,  unmixed  with  the  Etymology,  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  hasty  consultation. 

"As  needful  aids  to  trace  the  I'arious  usages  of 
words  from  the  intrinsic  meaning,  he  has  enjoyed  and 
availed  himself,  not  only  of  the  large  store  of  materials 
collected  by  Johnson  and  his  Editors,  the  various  su 


'  plements  and  proTiacialrocabolaxieSfthenotesof  editors 
and  commentaion  upon  our  older  poeta,  but  of  the 
abundant  treasures  that  haT«  been  amassed  for  his 
OMm  peculiar  use. 

**  The  quotations  selected  from  the  latter  portion  of 
this  almost  unmanageable  coacerrotioQ,  (to  uso  a  Ba- 
conian term,)  have  been  arranged  iinder  periods  of 
chronological  succession.*  From  our  earliest  writers, 
WicUT,  Chaucer,  and  Grower,  to  those  who,  within  the 
memories  of  ourselves,  had  ceased  to  shed  their  living 
lustre  upon  the  annals  of  their  country,  contributions 
have  been  levied  to  add  grace  and  strength  to  the 
columns  of  the  Dictionary.  From  this  chronological 
arrangement,  the  reader  will  be  admitted  to  an  insight 
into  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of 
a  history  of  his  native  tongue. 

"  One  disadvantage  will  apparently  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this  precession  in  time,  that  a  metaphorical 
will  sometimes  stand  prior  to  a  literal  example ;  but 
the  manner  of  explanation  will  render  this  a  matter 
of  slender  importance,  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages that  will  be  secured  by  a  uniform  adherence  to 
chronology. 

**  The  necessary  brevity  of  a  Prospectus  will  not 
permit  the  Author  to  touch  further  upon  these  topics, 
oreven  to  name  some  minor  points  of  omission  or  ob- 
servance, for  which  he  thinks  the  New  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  deserves  to  be  distinguished. 

"But  the  Audior  is  conscious  that  he. should  be 
chargeable  with  great  want  of  courtesy  if  he  passed 
unnoticed  the  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster. 
His  censure,  however,  most  be  short  Dr.  Webster 
disarmed  and  stripped  himself  for  the  field,  and  ad- 
vanced unaided  and  unshielded  to  the  combat  He 
abjured  the  assistance  of  Skinner  and  Tossius,  and  the 
learned  elders  of  lexicography;  and  of  Tooke,  he 
quaintly  says,  '  I  have  made  no  use  of  his  writings.' 
There  is  a  display  of  oriental  reading  in  his  Prelimi- 
nary Essays,  which,  as  introductory  to  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  seems  as  appropriate  and 
useful  as  a  reference  to  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws  to 
decide  a  question  of  English  inheritance.    Dr.  Web- 


•  The  individual  eiamplei— within  each  period — are  placed 
in  th«  erder  of  th«  words  that  stand  at  the  head  of  each  articls. 


ster  was  ehtitcly  unacquainted  with  oar  old  authors ; 
they  must,  too,  be  nearly  inaccessible,  even  to  the  lite- 
rary classes  of  our  American  brethren :  and  it  may 
be  &irly  anticipated,  that  a  Dictionary,  prepared  upon 
a  plan  so  totally  different  from  that  of  their  ovm 
countryman,  oflering  to  their  acceptance  such  nume- 
rous specimens  of  sterling  wealth,  from  the  great  mine 
of  their  native  English,  will  not  ba  considered  as  a 
superfluous  addition  to  their  libraries. 

"The  'New  Dictionary  op  ths  Emolish  Lan- 
arAGs'  will  appear  under  the  advantage  of  being  al- 
ready known  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  literary 
public.  Nearly  two  third*  of  it  are  imbodied  in  the 
pages  of  the  published  volumes  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
PJBDIA  Metrofolitana,'  a  work  which  has  been  in 
a  course  of  publication  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
and  which  yet  must  require  an  appropriate  number 
of  years  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

"There  is  this  further  advantage, — and  a  very 
great  one  it  is, — ^that  the  Book  is  complied ;  it  will 
undergo  the  careful  revision  of  the  Author ;  and  his 
exertions  will  be  directed  to  adapt  it  to  every  purpose 
of  utility,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  book  intended 
for  instant  and  occasional  reference,  or  to  reward  the 
more  curious  researches  of  the  Student  and  the  Scho- 
lar. The  Purchasers  are  thus,  also,  free  from  any 
risk  of  disappointment  as  to  the  completion  of  it" 

With  the  view  of  placing  this  Work — so  confessed- 
ly of  an  important  character — ^within  the  reach  of  every 
class  of  the  community,  it  will  be  published  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate;  the  Pdblishbr  having  made 
arrangements  in  I^ondon  for  a  set  of  Stxrxottpb 
Plates,  will  be  enabled  to  offer  it  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  it  could  otherwise  be  issued. 

It  will  form  two  large  Quarto  Volumes;  each 
page  will  contain  three  closely  printed  columns;  and 
the  whole  will  consist  of  Thirty  Parts. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Eighty  Pages,  price  63 
cents ;  and  will  appear  Monthly,  until  the  whole  is 
complied. 

Subseriberif  names  reenved  bf  every  Booksel- 
ler in  the  United  States. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON, 

Pdblishbr, 
63  CxnAR  Stsebt,  New-York. 


Bxtracte  from  iJie  Britieh  Critic,  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Quarterly,  and  Weetmineter  Reviews. 


The  Fourth  Division  (Ency.  Mel  ]  is  so  much  like  an 
ordinary  Eneyclopadia  in  its  scheme  and  conlenls,  that  it 
woald  not  detain  us  a  single  moment,  were  it  not  for  the 
English  Dictionary  which  is  incorporated  with  it.  1(  is  an 
undertakinjf  of  immense  laboar  j  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
aid  which  inay  be  derived  from  Johnson  and  other  letico- 
graphers,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  Herculean,  task.  If  the 
compiler  persevere,  and  finish  as  he  has  begun,  vie  have  no 
doubt  tJu  English  Dictionary  will  soon  be  called  for  in  a  separate 
form."— British  Critic,  Oct.  1818. 

"  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  intcrtsting  parts  of  the 
volume  before  u.^  ;— we  mean  as  to  ike  Lexiconr—ii  is  appa- 
rently executed  with  care;  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
noveUy  m  the  arrangement  of  the  radicals  and  derivatives; 
and  is  rendered  both  amusing  and  tTtslrtiUive,  by  ihe  number 
of  appropriate  quotations  from  Ihc  earliest  poets,  chroniclers, 
and  historians,  down  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  writers 
in  the  English  language,  with'the  eiceplion  of  all  living  au- 
thors;The  cUations  alTord  a  very  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
progresuve  ehai^  in  the  language,  and  th«  almost  directly 
opposite  ngnifiea^  which  we  now  aUaeh  lo  come  word% 
wbai  conparad  with  dw  import  which  thay  were  at  flnt  iti' 
(ended     cmTcy.  Wc  auks  one  eztrast  from  sa  axampl* 


taken  at  random,  to  manifest  the  nature  of  (he  arrangement 
of  this  instrvclive  part  of  the  work.  We  legret  that  it  has 
not  been  kept  distinct." — Monthly  Review,  June,  1819. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  English  language  as 
having  attained  that  fulness  of  maturity  which  leaves  no 
wish  Tor  inerea.w,  but  only  anxiety  for  preservation.  As 
helps  to  this,  we  have  the  various  acceptations  in  which 
every  word  has  been  used  by  approved  writers,  collected  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  in  a  Dictienaiy,  *uch  as,  perhaps,  no  other 
languages  cfftUd  ever  boast ;  and  we  have  a  new  guide  for  the 
theory  and  use  of  langoages,-  exemplifying  his  (Horne 
Tooke's)  principles  by  applying  Ihem  to  onr  own  tongae." — 
Quarterly  Review  for  March,  l^H.  An-  '  Bnglith  Synoiiffmes,' 
by  Taylor  (f-  CnM>e,  p.  407. 

Alluding  to  the  portions  published  in  the  Ewctclopsdia 
METROPOLiT*Ni,  the  Rcviewer  of  Dr.  Webster  observes— 

"  Let  the  valuable  contributions  lo  an  iviproved  Dictionary, 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  which  he  has  imbodied  many  of  the 
principles  of  Tooke,  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  ar- 
ticles in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  will  be  seen 
bow  much  lexicography  owes  to  Ihs  Diversions  of  Purley." — 
Wtsimintttr  Review,  Jan.  1891.  .-^  ^ .  T  ^ 
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ATHA'NARIC,  a  chief  or  judge  of  the  Goths  who  had 
Mttled  themselves  on  the  boniera  of  the  Roman  empire, 
north  of  the  Danube,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Bavini;  aided  Procopius  in  his  rebellion,  the  Goths  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  emperor  Vale ns  in  369.  They 
then  sued  for  peace,  and  an  interview  took  place  on  this 
oceaaion  between  Valens  and  Athanaric,  In  a  boat  in  the 
middle  ttf  the  Danube.  Some  rears  after,  the  Huns  having 
come  down  ftflm  tlw  hankg  of"^  the  Volga,  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  Ctothi,  Athanwie  opposed  the  barbarians  at 
the  paasag*  of  the  river  IHiiester,  but  he  was  surpriaed,  and 
obliged  to  retire  with  a  part  of  his  followers  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  rest  of  the  Goths, 
under  Fritigem,  threw  themselves  on  the  empire  for  pro- 
tection, and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Thrace.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Va- 
lens, whom  they  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrian- 
oplc,  in  August,  a.d.  378.  After  the  death  of  Fritigem,  and 
the  elevation  of  llwodosius  to  the  empire,  Athanaric,  who  had 
remainod  in  his  ibatnesses.  was  elected  king  of  the  Goths. 
Ha  thm  concluded  a  peaoe  with  llteodouus.  and  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  whm  he  wag  received  wiUi  great  pomp, 
in  January,  a.d.  381 ;  but  having  surfeited  himself  at  the 
emperor's  table,  be  soon  after  died,  uid  was  buried  with 
great  magiuficenoe  by  wder  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  c.  xxv.) 

ATHANAS  (Leadi).  a  genua  of  ^  hmg-tailed  cms- 
taoeens,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  Lysmata  (Risso), 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  first  pair  of  feet  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lytmata  are  the 
largest.  It  is  small  in  size,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
Ktaih  coast  of  England  and  on  the  shores  of  France. 

ATHAMASIAN  CREED,  or  S^mboban  Athancuia- 
num,  which  is  also  called  ftom  the  words  of  its  beginning 
iba  ^fmbotam  Quietmque,  is  not  extant  in  the  works  ^ 
Athuiaains  (which  contain,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  98,  seq.  another 
creed,  stating  the  same  doctrine,  but  differently  expressed), 
and  is  not  quoted  by  contemporary  writers  :  it  seems  to  refer 
to  the  later  Nestorian  and  Butychian  controversies — has  a 
Latinized  character,  or  it  sounds  in  Greek  like  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  original,  and  appears  to  contain  phrases 
taken  from  the  writings  <tf  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Hippo. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Some  have  supposed  that  Vinoentius 
I^erinensis;  others,  that  Venantius  Fortunatus;  others 
again,  that  Hilarioa  Aidatensis  wrote  what  is  now  called 
the  Athanasian  creed.  According  to  Fascbasiiu  Quesnel, 
Vi^iUtts  of  Xapans.  who  has  been  eonsideted  to  have  ioter- 
pidi^  the  passage.  1  John.  v.  7,  was  also  tlu  author  of 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

From  the  seventh  century  we  find  that  the  Athanasian 
creed  has  been  considered  in  the  western  churches  to  be 
the  most  genuine  document  of  the  eccleaastical  trinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Athanasian  creed  was  not  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  nor  by  any 
•xtemal  coi^ulsion,  but  was  generally  received  by  the  free 
ODiniBtion  or  the  duaohw  tbM  it  oontaiued  %  oonect  expo- 
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sition  of  christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  giro 
some  ecclesiastical  definitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  This  important  document  may  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  question 
concerning  authenticity,  and  one  involving  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.  (See  Cave,  Hutoria  Uttgr.,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 89 ;  Oudin,  de  Seriptor  Eedet.,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  Fabricius. 
SibHoth.  dr.*  voL  v.  p.  397;  Montfiiuoon,  Pratf-  ad  Op. 
Athantuii  ;  and  Sohi3<^b. Kirchenge»ch.vol. xii.  pp.  93^52.) 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  the  Athanasian  creed.  Dr. 
Waterland  suppr«ed  it,  without  much  foundation,  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  said,  *  The  church  were  well  rid  of  it.'  (See  Clarke  s 
Sueeemon  of  Sacred  Literature:  London,  1830,  p.  274.) 
A  defenoe  of  the  Athanasian  creed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, by  Thomas  William  Chevalier,  Esq.,  has  bran  printed 
in  the  Morning- Wat<A,  and  published  depnratety  :  London, 
1 630.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  rcAites  the  attack  of 
some  clergymen. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  wem 
written  upon  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  then  styled  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  but  simply  the  Gatholto  Faith.  Befbre  the 
expiration  of  another  centuir,  it  had  obtained  the  appellation 
wlueh  it  has  since  preserved.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received 
the  epithet  *  AUianasian,*  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Athanasius  himself  confined  bis  exertions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  insisted  much  upon  the  doctrines  ndative 
to  tihe  Spirit. 

This  weed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850 ;  was 
reoMvad  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  in  Ger- 
many about  the  tame  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sung  in 
England  in  the  tenth  century;  was  commonly  used  in 
Italy  at  the  expizatitm  of  that  eentuiy.  and  at  Rome  a  little 
later. 

Many  learned  men,  especially  Cardinal  Bona,  Petavius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Rivet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  was  really  the  production  of 
that  bishop.  Baronius  maintains  this  opmion,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  and 
offered  to  JuUua  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  produced 
in  England  a  great  number  of  works :  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  wcnrk  on  this  inject  is,  *  A  Critieal  History  of 
the  Athanauan  Creed;  by  Daniel  Waterland,  D.I>.;  the  , 
second  edition,  corrected  uid  improved :  Camlnidge,  1728. 

ATHANA'SIUS,  ST.,  saniamed4po«fo/iciM,  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  divines  and  theological  controversialists  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events  in  which  he 
either  bore  a  {uut  or  was  closely  concerned.  .  •  ' ' 

Athanasius  was  born, at  or  near  Alexandria,  abont  the 
close  of  the  third  century. '  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Manr  give 
AJ},296  u  tiie  year  <n  his  birth.  Elmarin  telatea  that  die 
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mother  of  Aihanasin*  belonged  to  a  noble  Alexandrine 
&mily,  and  that  she  was  an  idolater.  She  gave  to  Atbana- 
lint  a  good  education.  On  her  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
ion  to  marry,  he  would  not  listen  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
then  assailed  his  chastity  by  introducing  harlots  into  his  apart- 
ments ;  but  AtbanasiuB  flogged  them  and  drove  them  away. 
The  mother  now  invited  a  Sabiean  magician  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  this  sorcerer  told  her  that  Athonasiua  was  already  a 
Galilsan  beyond  the  power  of  magic,  and  that  he  would 
become  a  great  man.  After  hearing  this,  the  uotherintro< 
dooed  Amuianps  to  the  PatritnA  Alexander,  and  was 
baptized  with  her  sen.  The  mottier  died,  and  Athaoesini, 
like  another  Samuel,  remained  with  the  patriarch.  Ru- 
flnus,  in  his  continuation  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eu- 
sebius,  relates,  that  Athanasius,  while  yet  a  boy,  baptized 
other  boys  in  play,  and  that  this  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  who  became  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, A..D.  313,  and  was  ttie  nineteenth  patrlkroh  of  that 
see.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius.  by  TiUemont,  J.  A>  Schmidt, 
S.  Basnage,  and  others,  hut  is  rejected  by  many  on  the 
gronnd  of  ^ere  being  an  anaohronism  in  assigning  the 
ehildbood  of  Adianaaiui  to  the  period  of  Alexander's  poiMa- 
Honof  Ote  biih(9ric. 

The  writings  of  Athanadus  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  that  he  waa  aeouainted  with  both 
the  theological  and  profane  literature  m  his  age ;  though 
Gr^orios  of  NazianzuB  praises  the  contempt  of  Atiianasius 
for  heathen  learning.  During  some  part  of  his  earlier  life, 
Athanasius,  attracted  by  the  great  reputation  of  St.  An- 
thony, led  for  a  time  an  ascetic  life  with  that  celebrated  an- 
chorite. In  whatever  way  the  notice  of  Alexander  was  first 
attracted,  Athanasius  early  conciliated,  and  by  his  abilities 
retained,  the  favour  of  that  prelate,  who  raised  him  rapidly 
hota  the  lower  eodesiastioal  degrees  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  employed  him  as  an  assistent  in  his  Uterary  under- 
takings. In  the  Synod  held  at  Al«uuidria,A.D.  381*  gainst 
the  Arians,  Athanasius  ooeuined  the  fourth  place  among 
the  deaotms  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  In  aj>.  333  he 
waa  archdeacon,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  over  his 
bishop,  Alexander,  and  the  proceedings  at  Nicasa.  In  that 
svnod  he  represented  his  bishop  af^umt  the  Arian  party, 
Bere  Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his 
powerful  refutation  of  Arianism  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  was  from  this  time  couudered  the  first  champiw 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Alexander  died  in  April,  a.d.  S36 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Athanasius  was  unanimously  chosen 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  other  orthodox  bi^ops  and  by 
the  inhabitants  ti  xhe  atf.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
in  those  days  the  lAargy  and  lai^  eoneutred  in  the  ohoioe 
of  eoolestastical  inpmm.  It  is  related  that  Athananus, 
anticipating  tiiat  fie  might  be  elected,  coneealad  himself 
during  lix  montlii,  and  only  re-appeared  when  he  expected 
that  the  vacant  see  would  be  already  filled.  Aoowding  to  the 
Arian  sutements.  Athanasius  was  conaeeiated  Ushqi  with 
•llegal  secrecy.  It  is  probable  that  the  nnmerons  parties  of 
the  Meletians  and  Arians  opposed  the  appointment  of 
Athanasius;  yet  it  is  certoin  that  at  this  period  the  ortho- 
dox party  preponderated.  A  synodal  report,  which  states 
the  partioulars  of  the  bishops'  proceedings  in  the  cbmoe  of 
the  new  bishop  of  Alexandria,  still  exists,  and  has  been 
appended  to  the  works  of  Athananus. 

Athanadoi,  as  the  twentieth  metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
and  Patriarch  of  eastern  Africa,  obtained  an  extensive  sphere 
for  exertion  hi  Egypt,  Libya,  and  tiie  Pentapolis.  the  first 
rank  after  the  R(«ian  iHsh^,  and  the  highest  ecolasiastieal 
dignity  in  the  East ;  but  he  was  snnounded  by  bitter  oppo- 
nsnts,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  pat  in  execution 
the  decrees  of  Niosa. 

About  A.D.  326  (accoiding  to  some  reckonings :  see  Abts- 
smiA.  vol.  L  p.  58).  after  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
Christianity,  Athanasius  sent  Frumentius,  who  was  instm- 
mental  in  their  conversion,  as  their  first  bishop.  But  the 
'oy  which  this  event  oocasioned  to  Athanasius  was  marred 
•y  the  increase  of  power  obtained  at  this  time  by  the 
Arian  party.  Aimm^  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
Athanasius  wasBusebins,  Inshop  of  Nieranedis,  who  having 
liesB  pEarioudiy  depoaad  «i  aceoont  of  his  Arian  aent£ 
UBBls.  was  reinstated  ±j>,  8S8,  and.  in  o(»^nnetion  with 
the  Meletians,  obtained  eonsideraUe  inflnanoe  at  Uie  oonrt 
of  Coostantine.  Athanasias  declbwd  to  ennplj  with  the 
pwpwel  or  Bnsebtns  to  re-admit  Arias  into  ehuieh  eom- 
iHiiiioiW  and  nteclsd  the  thisats  of  the  emperor  by  zefoiri^ 


to  the  Nicene  decrees.  Trtm  this  time  the  Meletians  and 
Eusebians  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanasius.  In  a.d.  332  they 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  having,  without  the  im- 
perial sanction,  imposed,  for  tho  benefit  of  tne  churches,  Uzes 
upon  linen ;  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  of 
ordering,  during  a  visitation  of  the  Hareotic  congregations, 
that  the  chalice  of  the  Meletian  bishop,  Iscberas,  should  be 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  volumes  idiould  be  burned ;  of 
banng  caused  the  Meletian  bishop  Arsenins  to  be  mur- 
dered; and  of  having  employed  the  hand  of  Araemus,when 
sevei^  from  his  bMy,  wt  magieal  purposes. '  Athanasius 
refilled  the  fint  two  acensatioiis  by  vitneases,  inoved  that 
Ischeras  was  not  a  legitimately  wdained  priest  at  the  time 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  and  that  his  chalice  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  chalice.  His  success  in  refhting  the  last 
cbaree  was  complete :  Arsenius  waa  still  alive,  and  with 
two  hands.  But  this  acquittal,  and  the  imperial  letters, 
which  f\iUy  acknowledged  his  innoeenoe  and  justified  his 
proceeding,  were  insufficient  to  defend  him  against  new 
attacks,  TheEusebians  induced  the  emperor,  a.d.  334,  to 
cite  him  before  a  synod  at  Cesarsea ;  but  Athanasius  refused 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  opponents  were 
at  the  same  time  aocusers  and  Judges.  Hie  empennr,  much 
displeased  1^  his  disobedience,  commanded  him  to  appear 
befmte  a  synod  at  Tyre,  a.d.  335,  to  which  Athanasius  went 
with  forty-nine  bisMps.  The  fhnner  charges  wue  repeated, 
but  the  presence  of  Arsenius  again  disproved  the  accusation 
of  murder.  Fresh  crimes  were  now  imputed  to  him:  a  woman 
with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  losbop  of  Alexandria 
had  oommitted  fornication,  was  brought  forward,  but  when 
confronted  with  Athanasius,  she  mistook  for  the  bishop 
a  friend  who  assisted  in  bis  def^nM.  and  thus  oommitted 
herself  as  a  false  accuser.  Finding  that  charges  from 
which  he  had  already  been  acquitted  wwe  perpetually 
revived,  and  that  new  noousations  were  invented,  he  con- 
sidered even  his  life  to  be  endangered ;  and  Umeforo.  before 
the  accusation  about  the  broken  duliee  had  been  fiilh  in- 
vestigated, and  during  the  absence  of  the  Arian  bishops 
sent  to  Mareotis  to  examine  into  the  chaiges  relative  to 
Ischeras,  he  secretly  retired,  under  the  proteotimi  of  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary,  from  Tvre  to  Constantinoj^e.  The 
^nod  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  protestation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Mareotie  clergy,  decreed  the  deposition  and  excem- 
munication  of  Athanasius,  and  his  exile  from  Alexandria : 
they  grounded  their  sentuioe  on  his  diaobedienoe  to  the  eom- 
mands  of  the  emperor ;  want  of  respect  to  the  synod ;  and 
alleged  desecration  of  eoolestastical  vessels.  The  Moperor, 
desirous  of  doing  justice  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cited 
the  judges  of  lyre  to  aeoonnt  in  his  own  wesenea  fbr  the 
sentenoe  whidi  th^  had  i«ononnoed.  Hie  mshops  pleaded 
in  justiflcaUon  of  their  sentenee*  and  indnood  the  emperor 
to  banish  Athanasius  to  IVaves.  am.  386.  This  sentence 
was  procured  h^  means  ot  a  new  accusation  against  him, 
that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  earn  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople.  Athanasius  himself  states  that 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.  Hie  bishopric  of  Alexandria  nmained 
vacant  by  the  express  command  of  the  emperor. 

Athanasius  was  well  received  at  Treves  by  Constans  ; 
and  here  he  had  many  opportunities  of  strengthoniog  hie 
party  in  the  West,  and  ftvquent  means  of  communicating 
with  Egypt.  Athanasius  wrote  at  this  time  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  8«rapion  on  the  death  of  Alius.  The  Aloxaadriana 
deeply  mourned  the  ahsenoe  of  their  much-revered  bishon ; 
they  |Mthetioally  addressed  the  Mnperor,  pleading  for 
his  restoration — aiv  appeal  whloh  was  seoonded  by  the  re- 
presentations of  tho  celebrated  and  esteemed  hermit  An- 
thony. The  lMmidbed  bishop  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  see,  a.d.  338,  after  having  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Pannonia,  Mmsia,  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople ; 
and  from  thence  through  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  to  Egypt.  Constantino  had  conceded  this  prant 
shortly  before  bis  death,  hut  the  actual  restoration  of  Atha- 
nasius did  not  take  place  until  the  reign  of  his  sons.  The 
inhabitanto  of  Alexandria  received  thefr  long-absent  bishop 
with  joyAil  enthusiasm,  but  found  that  the  demonstration 
of  their  gratefbl  alfeetion  eould  not  induce  him  torelai;  the 
rmns  of  disciplhie,  and  that  his  past  niisfbrtnnes  had  not 
taught  him,  m  the  least  degree,  to  oompronise  the  ens* 
which  he  had  espoused.  Athanasius  deposed  thmaghout  his 
own  patriandiata  tiw  Arian  bidwps.  and  fnt  orthodox  jm- 
ktes  in  their  plaee.  By  his  influenee  he  also  egMedgg- 
lar  ohangea  in  odier  Ushoprios.        gneehians  pntestad 
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against  the  ntnra  of  Athanaaiw,  alleging  the  de- 
cree of  the  synod  of  Ty  re  remained  unrepealed.  They  re- 
rived  the  former  accusations,  and  added  Uie  charge  of  hav- 
ing sold,  for  his  own  benefit,  the  grain  and  com  belonging 
to  the  church  and  the  poor.  They  also  imputed  to  his  insti- 
gation the  popular  disturbances  which  took  place  on  his  re- 
turn. The  Eusebian  party,  intending  to  embarrass  Athana- 
aius  still  further,  brought  back  to  Alexandria  the  Arian 
Mshop^tuSt  whom  Alexandra  had  exiled;  and  flndino  that 
the  new  Iloman  emperor  of  the  East,  Constantius,  sided  with 
them,  threatened  more  violent  measures.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  bishops  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  appeared 
at  a  synod  summoned  by  Athanasius,  and  refuted  in  a 
synodal  letter  the  accusations  of  the  Euwbians,  a.d.  340. 
They  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  his  fiivour,  and  called  upon 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  rise  in  his  defence.  Athanasius 
despatched  messengers  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Romej  and  the 
Eusebians  at  tbe  same  time  sent  delegates  to  Julixis,  re- 
questing him  to  recognise  Pistus.  Thus  were  the  Roman 
and  other  western  churches  involved  in  the  Athanasian 
eontest 

Athanasius  wmt  again  to  Bone  in  &o  year  340,  accom- 

E anted  by  a  few  monks,  in  order  to  attend  the  synod  convened 
y  Pope  Julius.  Antony,  the  esteemed  iiriend  and  revered  in- 
structor  of  the  early  manhoodof  Athanasius,  having  c<dlected, 
about  the  year  3  05.  a  society  of  religious  recluses  from  among 
the  hermits  of  Africa,  associated  them  into  a  community 
settled  in  Egypti  and  regulated  their  mode  of  life  by  civil  and 
religious  nues.  fiaronius  maintaiu).  and  his  opinion  is  the 
most  generally  received,  that  it  was  Athanasius,  who,  about 
tbe  year  340,  transplanted  the  regular  monastic  institutions 
from  EfTvpt  into  Italy,  and  erected  the  first  monastery^ 
Rome  (Mobillon,  Pre^.  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  •  ord.  Benedict. 
torn.  L  p.  9.  &c>  Omer  opinkma  asugn  d^tEaient  loealitioa 
to  ^  nist  Eoropean  monastic  community.    It  is  however 

Erobable  tbal^  during  this  visit  of  Athanasius  to  Rome, 
e  excited  there  the  spirit  of  monasticism.  But,  while 
approving  ths  practice  of  monasticism,  Athanasius  did  not 
sanction  or  overlook  its  abuses.  Amongst  many  iostances 
of  his  discreet  interference  and  counsel,  oe  thus  writes  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  bishopric,  but  who 
sought  to  avoid  the  labours  of  the  office : — '  A  bishc^  may 
both  abstain  from  wine  and  fast  frequently.  We  have 
known  both  fasting  bishops  and  feasting  monks.  We  have 
known  both  bishops  who  abstained  from  wine,  and  monks 
who  indulged  in  it.  Many  among  the  bishops  have  not 
entered  into  matrimony ;  wlule,  on  the  contrary,  many  monks 
have  heoome  ftdiers  of  children.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
fight  how  he  will  the  good  fight*   {Bp.  ad  Draeont.) 

Athanarius  also  seriously  refuted  tbe  indiscreet  opinions 
of  some  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  assigned  to  each 
state  of  celibacy  and  matrimony  its  own  place  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  Many  persona  were  grwtly  offended  by 
this,  and  serioudy  blamed  Athanasius. 

Julius  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Athanasius,  but.  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Eusobian  delegates,  he 
appointed  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Rome.  But  before  the  assem- 
bling of  this  synod  the  Eusebians  had  convened  another  at 
Anuoch,  A.D.341.iu  which  it  was  declared  that  Athanasius 
was  for  ever  exduded  ttam  the  Uabmric  of  Alexandria. 
They  offered  the  vacant  see  first  to  Susebiasof  Emesa; 
and  on  his  decsUning  the  offer,  it  was  bestowed  upon  Ore- 
gory  of  Cappadocia,  who.  assisted  by  tbe  imperial  troops, 
expelled  Athanasius  (who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and 
held  private  meetings  with  his  followers)  from  Alexandria 
about  Easter.  A.D.  341,  and  committed  many  acts  of  violence 
against  tlw  Uomoousiasts.  Philagrius,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Alexandria,  combining  his  efforte  with  those  of  Qregoir, 
sought  the  life  of  Athanasius,  who  fled  fbr  refuge  to  Rome.  In 
the  same  year  Julius  held  at  Rome  a  synod  of  fifty  bishop^ 
which  rejected  all  the  accusations  against  Athanasius,  and 
re- admitted  him,  with  high  eocOTDiums.  into  church  com- 
munion. Julius  wrote  amrgaticaUy  to  the  BoseUanbishnM 
in  behalf  of  Athanasius,  mX  in  -mn ;  and  even  after  toe 
death  of  Busebius,  his  poi^  and  that  of  ti^e  Arians  still  re- 
tained so  much  power  as  to  render  imprsctieable  the  return 
of  Athuiasius  to  Alexandriik  The  cause  of  Athanasius 
was  tba  more  encumbered  with  difficulties  by  the  tumultu- 
ous manner  in  which  his  adherento  demanded  his  restora- 
tion. The  ex-primate  (rf  Alexandria  while  resident  at  Rome 
applied  to  Constans,  the  emperor  of  the  west,  for  protection. 
Constans  several  times  granted  him  a  private  audknce. 
Tha  aaiuo  ffit  AthanasiM  was  e^oiad  I17  most  of  the 


ootudental  prelates,  aod  tiw  eodeavours  of  the  EassfaiABa  te 

obtain  a  compromising  peace  were  defeated.  Attianasius 
would  agree  to  no  peace  which  was  not  based  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Nicene  Homoousios.  By  bis  perse- 
Terence  10  this  demand  he  obtained  tbe  reputation  of  a 
martyr  fbr  orthodoxy.  Athanasius  dnaded  compromisa 
more  than  schism. 

On  the  demand  of  Constans,  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Sardica  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  Western  Empmor,  but  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  imperial  tehitories,  a.d.  846. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  tbe  West  and  sevens-six  bishops 
from  the  East  assembled  there.  The  friends  of  Athanar 
sius  claimed  that  he  should  take  his  seat  and  vote  among 
the  congregated  bishc^s.  The  orientals  required  that  he 
should  appear  as  a  yet  uuacquitted  defendant  Upon  this 
point  of  dispute  the  contest  ran  so  high,  that  most  of  the 
eastern  bishops  left  Sardica  and  retired  to  PhilippopoHi. 
The  orthodox  bishops  remained  at  Sardica.  and  acquitted 
Athanasius  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
bishops  assembled  at  Philippopolis,  as  a  retaUation  for  their 
own  exoommuniealion  and  deposition  pnnoanced  by  the 
adherento  of  Athanauns,  exo«Dmanieated  bishops  at 
Sacdiea.  The  synod  at  Sardica  will  be  always  remembered 
as  having  flnt  established  and  promulgated  the  canons 
recognising  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  all  cases  concerning  the  deposition  of  bishops. 

Athanasius  remained  during  a  considerable  time  at 
Aquileia*  and  obtained  much  inUuence  with  tbe  emperor 
Constans.  By  means  of  strong  threata,  that  prince  in- 
duced his  brother  Constantius  to  re -instate  the  orthodmc 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Eusebians.  Athana- 
sius. after  a  thrice-repeated  invitation,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  die  eastern  empire,  the  im^rial  sinoerity  being 
attested  by  the  offloers  of  state,  and  endenced  by  the  publte 
and  impenUve  orders  which  were  issued  for  the  recall  of 
■U  the  banished  adherento  of  Athanasius,  tbe  restitution 
of  their  priril^es,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inno- 
cence aoeompanied  by  the  reversal  of  all  itleiral  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  par^.  Constantius  receivetf  the  veneraUe 
primate  with  seeming  pleasnre  and  approbstion,  asking 
nom  him  the  single  concession  of  permission  to  the  Arians 
to  hold  public  worship  in  onechurch  in  Alexandria.  Atha- 
nasius repUed  to  this  request  by  the  nullifying  promise  to 
grHUtit  on  condition  that  a  similar  liberty  should  be  allowed 
to  the  orthodox  party  in  every  city  throughout  the  empire. 

Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  and  was  there  re-admitted  into  church  commu- 
nion by  sixteen  bishops.  In  his  progress  he  deposed  Oe 
Arian  biahopa,  and  substituted  in  their  room  eoclesiastics  of 
the  orthodox  fkith.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  be  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  joyfbl  enthusiasm.  The  bishops 
Ursocius  and  Valens  recanted  their  accusations,  and  others 
of  the  inimical  prelates  sought  his  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  powerful  j»otection  of  Constantius  procured  him  so 
much  tranquilhty  that  he  was  able  to  convene  a  synod  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  decrees  of  Sardica  were  confirmed. 

The  year  3&1  was  marked  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Constans.  Toe  hatred  to  Athanasius,  which  ^e  power  of 
Constans  had  restrained,  again  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
fbroe,  after  all  fear  fh)m  the  pretensions  of  Magnenlius  had 
aubsided.  Athanauus  was  charged  with  having  excited 
enmity  between  the  imperial  brothers.  This  charge  seemed 
to  have  some  foundation,  as  Constans  had,  in  behalf  of 
Athanasius,  interfered  with  the  government  of  Constantius. 
While  a  rival  disputed  the  empire  of  the  west,  Constantius 
appeared  as  the  ftiend  of  Athanasius  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
countenance  of  the  venerated  bishop  of  Alexandria  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  policy  of  Constantius,  Athanasius 
fbund  that  he  ranked  as  both  the  personal  and  the  theolo- 
gical enemy  of  Cne  emperor. 

The  sentence  of  Tyre  could  still  be  urged  against  him ; 
bat,  anxious  for  the  consent  of  the  western  church,  Constan- 
tius summoned  a  synod  at  Aries,  a.d.  353,  and  another, 
AJ>.  355,  <tf  800  bishops,  at  Milan.  *  Corruption,  (he  most 
infldlible  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully 
praetised:  honours,  ^s,  and  immunities  were  offered  and 
accepted  as  (he  -jfAot  of  an  episcopal  vote ;  and  the  con- 
demnation (A  (he  Akszandrian  primate  was  artftiUy  repre- 
sented as  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  pea<» 
end  union  of  the  cattiolic  church.  The  fHends  of  Athana- 
sius were  not  however  wanting  to  theu:  leader  or  to  their 
cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their 
oluwacter  randered  less  dangezoosi  they  maintained  in  pub- 
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lie  debate  and  in  private  conference  viUi  the  emperor,  the 
•teroal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.   They  declared 
that  neither  the  hope  of  nis  Atvour  nor  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condentnatiDn 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.  They 
affirmed,  with  a[^>arent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  faonoimbla  ro-eata- 
biiahment  of  the  aidibishop  of  Alexandru^  and  the  tflenoe 
or  recantelaon  at  bis  moit  danunmu  adTersariea.  Th^ 
alleged  that  bis  innooenee  bad  been  atteated  by  tha  unani- 
mous bishop  of  Egypt,  and  bad  been  acknowledged  in  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Latin  church.   They  deplored  the  burd  condition  of 
Athanauua,  who,  after  eigoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  bis 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sorereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  conflito  the  most  groundless  and 
extravagant  accusations.    Their  language  was  spedous; 
their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate  contest,  which  Axed  the  eyes  of  a  whole  empire  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to 
saeriOoe  bruth  and  justioe  to  the  more  interesting  o^ect  of 
delbndinR  or  lemonng      intrepid  champbm  of  the  Nioene 
&itb.   The  Ariana  still  thought  it  pmdent  to  diigu^  in 
MnbiguoUB  language  their  real  sentiments  and  designs; 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasion,  and  parUcularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adver- 
saries should  purge  themselvea  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  wmduet  of  Atbanarius.* 
(Gibbon,  chap.  xxL) 

*  Tbe  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  tbe  judgment  of  the  western  as 
well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent 
bishops ;  and  all  those  who  refuted  to  submit  their  private 
opinion  to  tbe  public  and  inspired  wisdom  oif  tbe  councils 
M  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  tm  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Oaius  of 
Cordova,  Paulaiius  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Buse- 
bius  of  VercelliB,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
may  deserve  to  be  particulaily  distinguished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  Libcoius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
emiMre;  the  penonal  merit  voA  long  euerienoe  of  the 
venerable  Onus,  vbo  was  Kvered  the  mvonrito  of  the 
Constantine,  «id  the  fluhar  of  the  Nieene  ftutfa,  nlaoed 
prelates  at  tiw  head  of  the  Latin  c&mroh ;  ana  Uieir 
example,  either  of  submissim  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stentius,  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasiua  and 
bis  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  leng^  snbdued  by  the  hardships  exile  and  con- 
ftnement  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  hu 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extnt  tbe  reluctant  signature  of  the  decre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  1^  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  fell  of  Liharius  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  came  of  Athanaaus 
and  religious  truth.'  (Gibbon,  und.} 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  Athanasius  himself— a  pur- 
pose long  held,  but  restrained  by  fear  of  popular  resentment 
at  the  removal  of  a  beloved  and  xespeeted  pasUv.  Even 
when  sanctioned  by  tbe  deerees  of  tbe  Latin  church,  Con- 
stantiuD  did  not  dare  to  give  bis  written  sanction  to  tbe 
order  for  the  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unugned 
decree  could  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  refused 
the  invitetion  of  the  municipal  governor  to  abdicate.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  for  the  suspension  of 
proceedings  till  the  emperor's  real  intention  should  be  de- 
clared; but  this  proved  but  a  stratagem  to  lull  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Athanasian  interest  The  capiral  was  sur- 
rounded and  entered  by  the  imperial  troops.  I>uziog  four 
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months,  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  ravages  the 
most  horrible  were  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  George,  who  was,  according  to  Athana- 
sius and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  but 
who,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,waft  sprung  from 
a  tanner  at  Epiphaneia  in  Cilicia— a  man  regardless  alike  of 
religion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  ei^scopal  chair,  and 
caused  tbe  horrid  and  di^racef^l  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
crime  which  had  been  enacted  in  Alexandria  to  be  repeated 
in  ninety  of  tbe  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evadea  tbe  pursuits  of  the 
imperial  emissaries.  He  lived  concealed  chiefly  among 
the  monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who  chose  rather  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  associate.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
proached neO  the  towns  in  order  to  leam  the  proceedings 
of  bis  enemies.  While  thus  proscribed  and  pursued,  he 
wrote  and  circulated  his  letters  against  the  Arians  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  others  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises,  (jhbbon  has  eloquently  described  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Athanasius  during  this  period.  Atha- 
muius  was  at  last  recalled  from  bis  seclusion  by  the  per- 
mission  given  1^  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  bishops 
to  return  to  their  sees.  The  first  care  of  Athanasius  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodoxy  to  the  church.  He 
convened,  a.d.  362,  a  synod,  which  offered  church  commu- 
nion to  ^l  those  bishops  who,  during  the  r^gn  of  Con&ten- 
tius,  bad  been  awed  or  seduced  into  tbe  amndonment  of 
orthodoxy :  he  only  required  that  they  should  subscribe,  and 
henceforward  strictly  adhere,  to  tbe  words  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  faith.  By  his 
constant  and  uniform  labours,  unwarped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  adversity,  Athanasius  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  *  Father  of  Orthodoxy.* 

Many  bishops  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  for- 
saking  the  Arians  and  reuniting  themselves  with  tbe 
ebuRih.  This  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  Meletians  where  it  found  it.  It  condemned  the 
pertinacious  Arians  and  other  heretics. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  so  much  impaired,  that 
henceforward  Athanasius  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  hatred  of  Julian,  to  whom  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

Repenting  of  the  indulgence  which  had  been  extended  to 
this  vigorous  and  uncomprising  supporter  of  the  Christian 
feith,  Julian  condemned,  with  seven  expressions  of  censure, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius.  asserting  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  be  bad  been  for  tnm  intending  tin  re- 
sumimon  of  ecclesiastic^  fhnetiona.  To  rc^ufce  this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Aihanasitts.  Tbe  unpo- 
pularity, and  even  impolicy,  of  this  measure,  was  soon 
proved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandrians. 
But  Julian  was  resolved  :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  was  reproved,  and  might  have  found  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  bis  own  safety,  bad  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  concealment  of  we  bishop 
prevented  his  apprehension. 

Tbe  emperor  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  fevoured 
tbe  Mthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian, 
and  wrote  a  respeetftil  letter  to  Athanasitts,  requesting  in- 
struction in  the  true  fidth.  Athanasius  assembled,  a.d.  363, 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  the  empenHr's  letter; 
and  himself  repaired  to  Antioch  at  the  invitation  of  Jovian. 

About  this  time  Athanasiua  composed  several  works; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Anthony,  which  is  still  extent,  but 
has  possibly  become  interpolated ;  a  work  on  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  which  sometimes  bears  also  the 
title  *  On  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ; '  and  a  work  on  the 
*  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit,'  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  is  perhaps  but  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
Athanasius. 

Another  change  of  affein  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, under  Valens,  who  was  a  zeuous  Arisn.  Banished 
this  emperw  also,  Athanasius  lived  during  sevml  months  in 
his  father's  tomb.  But  a  rebellion  being  excited  1^  this 
compulsory  removal  from  his  see,  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanasius  a  safe  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  episcopal  tank  and  flinotions.  Athanasius 
employed  this  season  of  security  for  the  confirmation  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  ciroular  letten  to  the  bishops  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  369.  In  the  name  of  this  synod,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  African  bishops,  which  is 
extant,  under  the  title  fptf^o/aoti  4/^.  The  eputle  entitled 
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the  JSjotttota  Catholica  of  Athanasius  la  by  some  ascribed . 
to  this  date ;  but  Mont&ucon  doubts  its  authenticity. 
During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  Athanasius  lived  in 
peace  and  in  the  possession  of  his  bishopric.  The  )'ear  372 
and  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  373,  are  both  assigned  as  the 
period  of  bis  death.  Papebroch,  who  is  of  the  latter  opinion, 
telatM,  in  the  Aeta  Sanctorum  for  the  month  of  May.  tom.  i., 
that  the  body  of  Athanasius  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
ftud  tbenoe  nmoved  in  the  fifteenth  centun  to  Venice,  and 
phoed  in  the  church  oi  the  maa  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He 
addn,  that  the  head  of  the  bishop  is  wanting  at  Venice,  and 
is  still  the  subject  of  dispute  between  two  churches,  one  in 
Spain  and  the  other  in  FVance ;  each  asserts  that  it  pos- 
•esses  the  genuine  head  of  Athanasius. 

The  opinions  entertained  <^  Athanasius  have  been  most 
contradictory.  Most  extol  his  sanctity,  and  some  bUme 
his  obstinacy.  But  every  impartial  man  must  admire  the 
ffraatness  of  his  soul,  the  purity  ofhia  intentions,  the  power 
<n  his  mind,  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unwearied 
■etinty,  by  which  be  ftnaUytriumpbed  over  apparently  in- 
■nrmountable  obstacles.  The  small  stature  and  insigni- 
ficant ^wanmee  of  Athanaaitti  did  not  at  first  sight 
im|msa  hehoMers  with  the  idea  of  internal  greatoess ;  but 
he  was  made  for  profound  thhiking,  powerful  speaking,  and 
energetic  action.  His  style  is  unadorned  but  appropriate, 
impressed  with  gniius  and  natural  eloquence.  He  seems 
to  have  been  dMtitate  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  hb  intmpretationB  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
consequently  defeotiTe. 

The  accounts  given  of  Athanasius  by  the  oriental  writers 
an  collected  by  Busebe  Renaudot  in  his  Historia  Patri- 
ardwnm  AUxmdrinorumt  p.  83 ;  compare  Orient  Chris- 
**amu,  opera  et  ahuUo  Hiohaelis  le  Quien,  Parisiis.  1740. 
tom.  iL  p.  39ft--404.  All  the  woiks  of  Athanasius  were 
splendidly  puUished  in  three  vols,  folio  by  ttw  Benedictine 
Monk  Bemhofd  da  UmtftncMi. 

Abbas  Cooaas  (apod  Johannem  Mbichum,  1.  x.  e.  40.) 
aay».  *  If  yon  find  a  piece  oi  the  wu-ks  of  St  Athanasius, 
oopy^  it  on  your  garments,  if  you  have  no  paper  to  write 
vpoo.' 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
are  his  two  books  against  the  heathen :  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  confutation  of  idolatry,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  God ;  the  second  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Woid.  These  books  a^nst  the  heathm  do 
not  mention  the  oxiatenee  of  Arionnm;  and  anne  have 
therefore  cwOwtuwd  that  they  were  composed  during  the 
youth  of  Athuiasittt. 

The  principal  writings  of  Athanasius  agunst  the  Aliens 
are  his  circular  to  tbs  bishops  oi  Bgypt  and  libya; 
AiK^ogia  contra  Arianos,  aeu  Apologia  Secunda ;  Apolq^a 
ad  Imp.  Constantinum ;  Apologia  de  Fugft  sufi ;  Historia 
Arianorum  ad  Monachos ;  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos; 
Four  Letters  to  the  Bishop  Serapion  in  defence  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  A  Letter  on  the  Arum  Synods  of 
Ariminum  and  Seleuceia  (in  Isauria). 

The  epistle  to  the  bishop  Epictetus,  at  Corinth,  and  that 
to  the  buhmi  Adelphius,  oppose  the  exwgerated  worship  of 
the  body  oi  Christ :  but  thmr  authenticity,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  two  books  Dto/nearna/ioiie  Domini  Jgsu  Ckristi  contra 
JpolSnarem,  has  been  qnestioned.  Apollinaris  was  one  of 
the  friends  of  Athanasius ;  and  Athanasius  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  insisting  en  complete  orthodoxy,  except  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius 
even  defended,  on  the  score  of  pastoral  prudence,  the  bishop 
Asilius  of  Cesarsea,  who  abstained  from  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  God  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  iEpiti.  ad  Johannem 
et  AntioehMm;  et  ^itt.  ad  PaUadiimt  OperOt  ed.  Patav. 
p.  763.) 

A  great  number  of  letters,  tracts,  comments,  and  narra- 
tives, the  production  of  subsequent  ages,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  printed  with  hk  wwks ;  for,  as  the  Benedictine  editors 
observe,  men  are  desirous  to  introduce  their  spiritual  as  well 
as  their  natural  ofFspnug  into  the  families  of  princes. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  titles,  translated  into  English,  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  original  Greek  aooompanied  by  a  Latin  translation 
in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

An  Oration  v^inst  the  Heathen;  The  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  ;  A  Declaration  of  Faith  ;  A  Tract  on  Matthew 
xi.  22 ;  A  Circular  Letter  to  Bishops ;  Apology  against 
the  Arians ;  On  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicsan  Synod ;  On 
R  Sentenoe  of  Dionysiiis;  Bpiatle  to  Ofocontius;  CinuUu: 


Epistle  to  the  Bi8ho|»  of  Egypt  and  libra ;  Apology  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius )  Apology  for  his  Flight ;  Epistle 
to  Serapion  on  the  Drath  of  Arius ;  Epistle  to  the  Monks ; 
Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ;  Four  Epistles  to  Sera- 
pion ;  On  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleuceia ;  An 
Address  to  the  Bishops  of  Antioch ;  An  Epistle  to  Jovian ; 
The  Life  of  St.  Anthony  ;  Two  EpUtles  to  Orisius  and  one 
to  Ammonius  ;  On  the  Incarnation  ;  Against  the  Arians ; 
An  Epistle  to  the  African  Bishops ;  An  Epiatle  to  Epic- 
tetus ;  An  Epistle  to  Adelphius ;  An  Epistle  to  Maxinus ; 
Two  Books  against  Apollinaris ;  Bpistles  to  John  and  An- 
tiochus,  to  Palladius,  to  Amunis,  to  Rufianus,  to  Lucifer,  to 
the  Monks ;  A  Work  on  the  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit ;  An 
Epistle  to  Marcellinus;  An  Exposition  of  the  F^ms; 
Fr^menta  of  Cmnmentories  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Canti- 
cles, Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Hebrews ;  many  fragments  of 
Epistles  and  fdiort  Essays  on  the  Disease  of  Herod,  on  False 
Prophets,  and  some  fragments  of  Sermons. 

Of  the  following,  the  authentifiity  is  more  or  leas 
doubtful. 

Two  Tracts  on  the  Xncana&m;  On  the  Testimony  of 
8er^>ture :  A  Catholio  Bpisde ;  A  Refutation  of  the  Mele- 
tion  and  Eusebian  Heresies;  A  Book  against  the  Sabel- 
lians ;  On  the  Unity  of  Christ ;  On  the  Sabbath  and  Cir- 
cumcision ;  A  HomiW  on  the  Seed ;  On  Matthew  xxi.  2  ; 
On  the  Cross  and  Passion;  A  Treatise  on  Virginia;  A 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

A  number  of  aputions  treatises  pass  under  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  and  foam  an  appendix  to  the  Benedistine  edttku 
of  his  works. 

Athanasius  the  Gnat  most  not  be  confounded  with 
Athanasius  Junior,  or  Celetes,  sumamed  Hemiosus,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  about  a.d.  490  to  497, 
and  was  esteemed  a  good  biblical  scholar,  an  aetiTe  bishop, 
and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  d 
several  works  oseribed  to  Atlwnuius  the  Great;  psrtiralsrly 
the  SaorsB  SCTiptntss  Synop^;  Q"*Bstiones  et  Respon- 
siones  ad  Antiochum;  two  tracts  Da  Incamatione  verbi 
Dei ;  Syntagma  Doctrinm  ad  Clericoa  et  Laioos ;  de  Vir^ 
ginitate  sive  Ascesi. 

ATHANASIUS.  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
noplo,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Aristotelit  propriam  de  animee 
immortaittaie  mentem  explicant.  Gr.  Lat  2  libris.  F^suris, 
1641,  4to.  And  also  AntepateUanu  em  de  pnmatu  5. 
Petri;  Bpietola  de  Umone  Ecclenarum  ad  Alexandrite  ^ 
Hierotolymorum  Patriarehae;  item  AnticampaneOa,  ^ 
iunt  redactue,  Gr.  et  Lot  Paris,  1695, 4ta. 
.^THEISM.  [See  MatbrialishJ 
ATHBLING,or.£THELING.  Ilie  indioatidna,  in  the 
Saxon  period  of  otir  history,  of  anything  like  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  times  after  the  ccmquest  are  exceedingly 
few :  certainly,  the  system  which  gives  to  particular  families 
particular  names  of  distinction  and  particular  social  privi- 
leges, which  are  to  descend  in  the  families  as  long  as  the 
families  endure,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Normans.  The 
Saxons  had  among  them  earls,  -but  that  word  was  used  to 
designate,  not  as  in  these  times  only  a  rank  of  nobility,  to 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached,  but  a  aubatantial 
office  bringing  with  it  imp<ntattt  duties;  the  superintendent 
indeed,  under  the  Idng.  <»  one  of  the  oonhties  or  shires,  the 
sheriff,  gerefa,  in  Latin  vice-comes,  being  his  inferiw.  bis 
delegate  or  deputy.  These  earls,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  held  their  offices  as  it  seems  for  lifet  and 
were  usually  selected  from  the  most  opulent  families. 
Even  the  sovereignty  among  the  successors  (tf  Egbert  seems 
not  to  have  descended  uniformly  aeoMdii^  to  our  modem 
principles  of  hereditary  successioD. 

Yet  there  were  persons  in  the  Saxon  times  who  are 
spoken  of  as  ^>el-bojien,  Athel,  or  Bthel-boren,  persons 
nobly  born.  The  term  is  used  in  Luke  (xix.  12),  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whwe,  in  the 
mo&m  translation,  we  have  the  words  *  a  certain  nobleman.* 
JEMui,  Athel,  or  Ethel,  is  frequently  used  by  Saxon  writers 
in  senses  correspondent  to  those  annexed  to  the  Latin 
word  nobili*,  the  En«lish  word  noiitf,  and  the  German  adel 
or  edel.  By  the  addition  of  ling  we  get  Atheling,  a  son  of 
the  noble,  or  a  noble  youth,  a  term  which  is  found  united 
with  the  names  of  many  members  of  the  Royal  House  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  as  Edmimd  Atheliog.  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  it  is  believed  not  in  any  other  Saxon  famUy ; 
it  thus  constituted  what  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
hereditary  title,  or  at  least,  a  title  which  was  common  t/t 
the  fmnee»f  u  we  should  qow  say,  <  of  tbM  h9»»>* 
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When  tli9  word  AtheUng  Iiaa  been  fiKUid  fbllowing  a 
name  by  which  a  Saxon  was  designated,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  lome  penons  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  aurname ; 
and  especially  in  the  instance  in  which  it  is  found  united 
with  Edgar,  in  him  who  was  the  last  male  in  that  illustrious 
family.  Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian,  who  in  tho  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  wrote  a  history  of  England  in  elegant 
Latin,  falls  into  this  error ;  for  which  he  is  rebuked  by  Sel- 
den,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  various  titles  of 
honour  wbioh  have  been  in  use  in  the  oountries  of  modem 
Europe.  He  shows  that  Edgar  Atheling  is  the  same  as 
Edgar  the  Atheling.  or  the  noble,  and  that  while  some  of 
oar  earlier  chroni(deni,  as  Henry  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew F^trU,  so  designate  him,  others,  as  Hoveden  and  Flo- 
rence, call  him  Ed^rus  Clyto.  Cljfto  is  the  Greek  term 
•mworuig  to  eminent,  iliuttrioat.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
foct  coocenting  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  affected  titles  and  denominations  of  Greek 
origin,  as  Clyto,  Basileus  (king),  and  Adelphe  (sister) ;  the 
last  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  is  no  suffioient  information  to  show  when  the  word 
Atheling  first  began  to  be  used  in  the  Saxon  dynasty,  but 
it  has  b^n  supposed  that  it  was  used  from  the  earliest  times 
by  those  who  could  boast  of  being  of  the  blood  of  Woden, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  races 
of  Saxmi  soveteigiu.  Some  have  represented  the  terra  as 
confined  to  the  udest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  at  least 
to  one  who  was  the  heir-ncwnmptiTe  to  the  throne.  The 
Atiieling  of  the  Saxmu  they  have  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  term  Dauphin  in  the  line  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  in  our  own.  Bat  this  restriction  of  it 
seems  not  to  be  Mnoti(»ied  by  the  passages  in  Saxon  and 
other  early  writers  in  whom  it  occurs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
the  Athelings.  But  those  who  in  modern  times  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  <^  the  term  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  used,  such  as  Lingard  and  Turner  in  their 
histuiea  of  the  Saxon  period,  speak  of  lands  being  usually 

given  to  the  Atheling  while  still  in  his  minori^.  And 
enoe  it  is  that  this  word  Atheling  has  descended  to  our 
times  in  the  local  nomenclatuie  of  England. 

As  we  have  numerous  Kingstons,  so  have  we  Adhngtons ; 
and  both  King  and  Atheling.  with  slight  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  terminations.  We  have 
Kingsbury.  Kingsley,  and  Kingswood ;  Conington.  Co- 
ntston,  Conjrsthorpe,  and  Cony- Weston ;  as  we  have  also 
Bere-Regis,  as  it  is  now  called,  but  by  the  Saxons.  Comg- 
bere.  So  also  have  we  Adling-flete,  Edlingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington,  and 
Edington,  are  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
have  an  Edlington  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  widls  of 
a  castle  called  Coningsborough— the  one  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  Re^us — the  latter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  wbioh  were  settled  on  me  of  tiie  Athelings. 

ATHBLNEY,  ISLE  OF.  This  appellatioo.  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable,  is  retained  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  parish  of  East  Ung,  and  hundred  of  AndersfleM, 
In  the  county  of  Somerset;  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
liver  Tone  (a  tributary  of  the  Parret),  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  whole 
*  island' contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
compact  farm  of  about  equal  pcntions  oX  arable  and  pas- 
ture land.  Then  is  a  ferm-house  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity 

This  spot  was  antiently  snrronnded  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  oelebritv  as  the  place  m  which 
the  great  Alfred  founa  temporary  shdter  wmle  the  Danes 
overran  Wessex.  It  is  thns  described  by  William  of 
Malmesbury :  *  Athelney  is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is 
so  inaccessible  on  aoconnt  of  bogs  and  the  inundations  of 
the  lakes,  that  it  cannot  be  ^t  to  but  in  a  boat.  It  has  a 
Twy  lai^  wood  of  alders,  which  harbours  stags,  wild  goats, 
and  many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only 
two  acres  in  breadth,  contains  a  little  monastery  and  dwell- 
ings for  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Alfred,  who,  being 
driven  fh>m  the  district  by  the  Danes,  luul  kept  himself  for 
some  time  in  that  secure  lurking-place.' 

Sir  John  Spelman's  account  is  nearly  similar,  except  that 
he  stetes  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  a  man  on  foot  Here,  he  adds,  the 
kin^  *  made  faiooelf  a  small  hold  or  receptacle,  from  whence 
issuing  secretly,  he  often  made  such  sallies  out  npon  the 
Dane  as  had  been  worthy  enough  to  hsn  Und  to  postoity. 


had  they  not.  vi&  other  paitioalars  vi  Us  litis,  tegadur 

perished.' 

The  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  878  or  888. 
The  buildings,  judging  from  various  parts  of  them  that 
have  been  dlsco^erM  at  different  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  very  magnificent  The  conventual  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  m  1 321 ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  it  stood  has  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (Collinaon's  Hwf.  SanMntithini  Dug- 
dale's  MojuuHeon.) 

ATHELSTAN.  an  illustrions  prince  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  England,  scarcely  less  illustrious  than 
Alfred,  bis  renowned  grandfather.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself  king  of  the  English ;  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  content  to  call  themselves  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  while  Egbert,  and  the  sovereigns  between 
him  and  Alfred,  were  only  styled  kings  of  Wessex. 

Athelstan  was  bom  six  years  before  the  deadi  AUted. 
The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  him  is,  that  he  received  while 
still  a  child  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  bis 
grandfather.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  legitimate  son  of  his  flither.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  lowly  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman.  His  father  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edward, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwards  of  that  myal 
bouse,  the  Martyr  and  the  Confessor. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edward,  and  tiw  only  son  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  except  Athelstsm,  died  a  few  days  after 
his  father.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstan's  sueoettion, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  his  father's  will,  and  who 
bad  cortainlv  with  him  the  voice  of  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdnn.  The  Wittenagemoto  sanctioned  hia  assumption 
of  Uie  sceptre,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.   His  reign  began  in  a.d.  925. 

But  though  he  ned  every  thing  in  bis  iavour  except  a 
clear  hereditary  right  of  succession, — and  bereditaiy  nght 
was  not  held  in  sudi  esteem  either  in  the  Saxon  or  other  na- 
tions of  that  period  as  it  haa  been  since  experience  has  proved 
the  great  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  suooesuon, — ^yet 
he  Had  to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  against  a  party 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  some  of  the  younger  children  a 
king  Edward.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  suspicion  of  a 
crime  which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  this  favourite  mo- 
narch. Edwin,  one  of  his  brothers,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  his  curders  in  tempestuous  weather, 
in  an  open  and  shattered  boat:  only  one  companion  was 
given  him.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  is  said  to  have 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  lost  It  is  some  relief 
to  read  in  one  historian  of  that  period  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  scarcely  goes  to  the  proof  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
fact  that  Edwin  was  lost  in  tne  English  seas.  Athelstan 
had  other  persons  to  contend  against  Neither  Alfred  nor 
Edward  had  possessed  an  entire  sovere^ty  of  England : 
Cornwall  and  parts  of  Devonshire  w«e  under  another 
chief:  Wales  retained  ite  original  independence;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Northumlma,  which 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  i^inces  of  Wessex. 
At  this  time  Sigtric,  grandson  of  Regnar  Lodbrok,  was 
king  of  Northumbria.  As  for  as  from  the  facte  wbioh  the 
chronicles  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  we  can 
speculate  on  ^e  political  intentions  of  Athelsten,  it  would 
seem  that  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britoin,  not  excepting  the 
parte  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,  however, 
these  were  his  intentions,  be  did  not  sacceed.  But  he 
gwned  territi^  flram  ih»  ehiefli  who  he|d  Cornwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  from  Hoel  the  tihen  sovereign  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
still  to  reign,  and  saying  tlut  it  was  more  glorious  to  make 
kings  than  to  be  a  king. 

In  respect  of  the  northern  powers,  after  some  sueoesafbl 
attacks  upon  Sigtric,  he  consented  to  terms  of  peace,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  te  that  king.  Sig- 
tric, however,  soon  died,  when  Aflielstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  right  seised  upon  his  dominions;  Anlaff,  the  son  of 
Sigtnc,  and  another  sob,  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
island.  Thus  was  Northumbria  brought  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
states  which  still  maintained  a  poUtioal  independence,  saw 
with  satisfkotion  the  growing  power  of  Athdstan ;  and 
Anlaff,  the  exiled  sen  of  Sigtno,  mods  trmy  eicrtion  1» 
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ttftSa  fte  wotpbct  ivttieh  had  been  ftmlbly  wrested  from 
1dm.  A  luge  poction  the  inhabitants  ot  Northumbria 
vera  of  the  race  called  Danes,  in  eontradistinction  to  the 
Saxons.  They  yielded  on  that  aceount  the  more  reluct- 
anUy  to  their  new  master.   There  was  a  national  sym- 

aand  community  of  interest  with  the  Danes  and 
men  generally:  of  wUeh  Anlaff  took  advantage,  and 

Erevaited  with  diem  to  send  a  very  powerful  force  to  assist 
im  in  re-establishing  the  Northumbrian  sovereignty.  A 
great  effort  was  at  that  time  made  against  Athelstan  by  all 
the  neighbouring  states— the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and.  the 
Irish,  all  combining  to  assist  Anlaff. 

Athelstan  had.  however,  by  that  time  oonsolidated  his 
power,  hy  his  pinident  connaels  and  good  gtrpenment;  and 
the  iaaue  of  the  war  contributed  to  establish  still  more  seourelr 
power  at  home,  and  to  extend  his  reputation  abroad. 
He  marched  against  the  confederated  chiefs ;  the  armies 
engantd  at  a  p»oe  «dled  by  the  early  chroniclers  who  men- 
tion the  Act  Bnmenhurgh:  but  where  Brunenburgh  is 
no  one  now  knows,  except  that  it  was  in  some  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  (rf  Northumbria.  There  Athelstan  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  victoiy  at  Brunenburgh  is  celebrated  alike  in  Saxon 
history  and  Saxon  song.  More  was  said  and  thought  of  it 
than  of  any  battle  in  which  the  Saxons  had  been  engaged. 
It  was  called  the  Great  Battle.  Among  the  Saxon  poems 
which  have  descended  to  our  times,  thneis  oneofwhioitbis 
battle  is  the  subject.  No  onfiivoarable  idea  wfll  be  ibrmed 
of  Saxon  poetry  firom  the  tbllowing  passages  in  it : 


BmAtbditanXIiig, 

a»  gton  of  ttw  InMlita  ar  Ow 

■nd  bb  biotber  abo. 

Staud  tlM  JBtfedlof, 

a*  BUnl  •  lutiagKlarr 

won  Inr  alMigliter  iu  Mttb 

wiih  Um  edgM  of  mnd* 

*t  BrDMDlMiri^ 

Th*  wH  of  ahfeUi  thM  elMTCd, 

Otij  hawed  tha  BoUei'  Vuincn, 

Mm  anniion  of  llw  tkallf, 

tba  ekildnn  of  Edwmid. 

At  to  them  It  wu  nMwil 

fema  thstr  maeMtiy, 

4«t  tkBj  io  tba  Arid  atm 

tfieir  land  •hould  dabnd, 
thrir  tiMMona  ud  hg— . 

tbe8eoitfa£pM|)k 
mnd  Om  ifalp-lleet. 
ThadMdMll 
^flddiMOudril 
the  wairfon  nreati 
Altar  lh>t  Oe  Sun 
MM  hi  tha  iinmilwg  how^ 
the  gnateatatul 


Ood'iemndlateUitl 
llMstMiwlLad^ 
naUwaoUBemton 
kHiMud  to  hM  wUing. 

1^7  Boldien  mMjr 
wttlk  duti  itnick  down, 
M  wttiaiii  UM, 
orar  tZudf  p^i^i'^*  ahot. 
So  were  the  Scotch 
WeuTorrnddTbattk. 
•        a        •  • 

Not  had  there  bwa  n  giMte 

■Unshtei 
In  this  bliind 
ever  jrat 

of  people  dtitnm^ 
beftntbto 

bjr  the  adgM  of  iwgrdt. 
(Thtt  U  wh»t  Um  book!  UHmbVt 
tha  old  vtM  mm) 
rtnea  fton  tba  Eirt  bite 
Ibe  ABglM  and  Qw  SuoH 
oamanp 

ovet  the  heaad  wavee 
and  aooght  the  Brilooa. 
The  iUiubioua  mltlu    war  I 
The  Welih  ther  overeame ; 
The  eada  aocwnf  lu  hoooui; 
and  obUined  the  ooumbry. 


glad  abora  the  earth. 

One  effect  of  this  victory  was  to  extend  the  name  and 
lepntatkm  of  Athelstan  beyond  lus  own  dures.  He  had 
ftom  that  time  great  inflnenoe  in  the  aflurs  of  neighbour- 
ing Uiwdoms.  His  sisters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
king  of  nance,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  king  of 
the  f^orth.  His  influence  in  the  general  poutics  of  Europe, 
and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  have  been  very 
fUlly  shown  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  iu  his  Hiatary  qf  tng 
Anglo-Scaccna.  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  his  facts,  not 
firom  our  own  historians  and  chroniclers,  who  have  scarcely 
touched  upon  these  parts  of  the  history  of  Athelstan,  but 
ftom  the  historians  of  other  nations.  On  the  whdie,  it  is 
flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen  to  think,  that 
whde  in  ibe  eighth  century  Alcutn,  an  Englishman,  was 
fhe  fHend  of  Charlemi^ne,  so  in  the  tenth  century  Athel- 
stan may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  for  some 
years  among  the  Itinn  ftf  the  Continent. 

Hia  rei^  waa  of  short  duration ;  ha  died  a.d.  940,  being 
only  in  his  47th  year.  *  His  life,'  says  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, '  was  in  time  little,  in  action  great and  there  cannot 
be  a  doub^  that  under  bin  Bn^and  was  advandng  in 
oonsecLiunee  as  oneof  the  powws  of  Eur^pOt  and  in  6iTins»> 


Oa  fldi  Mb  dw  MM  li  wiUUb  BMrtsn. 


tion  and  hnprovement  in  respect  ti  her  Internal  affiiul. 
What  she  std&ied  aftorvarda  from  inrundtms  of  the  piratl' 
csl  nations  of  the  North,  she  might  possibly  have  escaped  bad 
the  vigorous  rule  of  Athelstan  longer  continued.  He  had  no 
family,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  hia  brother. 

Athelstan  did  not  labour  more  to  secure  his  throne  and  to 
extend  his  power  and  political  influence,  than  to  give 
security  and  legal  government  to  his  people.  Alfred  had 
left  a  code  of  laws  to  which  Athelstan  made  additions,  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeded  being  to  bring  ^l  classes, 
the  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  others,  wiuiin  the  scope  of  cer- 
tain great  principles.  There  are  traces  in  his  laws  of 
a  public  provl^n  for  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  desti- 
tute of  his  subjeots.  He  promoted  the  necticn  of  monas- 
teries, which  was  in  ftct  at  once  to  provide  seats  and  centres 
of  reUgious  ministration,  and  places  for  retirement  and  secu- 
rity to  persons  devoted  to  study.  He  was  himself  sensible 
of  the  value  of  books  at  a  time  when  *  book*ers,'  as  scholars 
were  in  those  times  called,  were  few.  A  catalogue  of  a  small . 
collection  of  hooks  which  belonged  to  him  is  preserved,  and 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Turner.  He  encouraged  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Bath,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  accustomed  to  show  to  visiters  certain 
manuscripts  which  they  affirmed  to  be  the  gifts  of  King 
Athelstan.  Two  very  antient  manuscripts,  wliich  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  him, 
are  preserved  ammg  the  Gottmiian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tii^  Musenm :  one  of  them  is  sni^Msed  to  be  the  very  co|^ 
of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at 
their  coronation.  Athelstan  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Malmesbu^. 

ATH£>fA'IS.   [See  Eudocia.] 

ATHBNiE'US  of  AtUdia,  (or,  according  to  Coelins 
Aurelianus,  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,)  a  physician  who  flourished 
in  Rome  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fint  century,  and  esta- 
blished tho  Pneumatie  school  in  medicine.  Of  the  ciroum- 
stanoes  of  his  life  no  particulars  are  known,  and  of  his  works, 
which,  aceording  to  Galen,  were  numeions  and  highly 
valued,  nothing  remains  exo^  a  &w  fragments  preserved 
by  OribasiaB  and  Aetius,  and  the  alloainui  which  aie  made 
to  his  opinions  in  the  writings  oS  Galen.  The  the<M7.  whidi 
originated  with  Athenseus,  and  was  transmitted  by  him  to 
his  pupils,  AgathinuB  and  Herodotus,  and  adopted  hf 
several  other  distinguished  physicians  [see  AebtjRus},  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  pneuma  or  spirit,  a  notion  of  which 
thne  physicians  made  fi«quent  use  in  their  exjdanations  of 
life  and  disease.  This  pneuma  fwmed  an  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  physical  soieuce  of  the  Stoic  philosophers,  from 
whom  the  pneumatio  physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  it. 
adopting  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  general  philosor 
phical  tendency,  but  the  diSLoult  style  ami  dialeotie  ab- 
struseness  of  the  Stoio  sect  The  vwy  soanty  remains  of 
the  pneumatic  doctrine  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
its  tfiirit  really  was.  as  some  have  mpposei  analogous  to 
the  vital  principle  of  s«ne  modem  i^ysiologiste ;  tux  can 
we  appreciate  iu  what  manner  tiie  Fneamaties  conceived  tbe 
efficacy  of  this  epirit  as  eonneeted  with  those  principles 
which  they  admitted  in  cMnmon  with  other  antient  aohools. 
viz.,  the  elementary  qualities,  heat  and  cold,  wliich  they 
called  active ;  and  ^ness  and  mnsture,  which  thn' termed 
passive  principles.  (See  leflleie  and  Sprengel'a  Sistorie* 
qf  Medieine.} 

ATHEN^^S,  a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Naucratia  in 
Lower  Egypt,  was  probably  bom  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  artd  was  toe  contempcHaryjxT  his  son  Commodus. 
(See  Athensus.  p.  637,  Casaub.)  He  tived  at  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  We  know  nothing  [  more  of  hialifb 
»eept  that  he  must  have  written  part  at  least  of  his  work 
after  aj>.  S28,  fiv  he  mentkms  (xv.  p.  086)  the  death  of 
Ulpian.  whieh.  aeeordinp  to  Dion  Cassfns,  took  plaee  hi 
JLD.  S28. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  tbe  Syrian  Ungs,  now  loa^  and  a 
curuHU  work  entitled  Dgipno$ophitta  {iummrofioTai),  ot 
tho  Banquet  ^  the  Learned,  or,  perhaps.  Contficen 
Feaeta,  in  fifteen  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  complete,  widi  the  exoeptioD  of  the  flrst  two 
bo^  and  the  beginetog  of  tbe  third.  The  parts  which 
are  not  complete  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  oopious  Mitract 

mitome  of  the  originaL  Atbenaus  represents  himself 
as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  Unraed  and  wealthy  R<nnan,  Lasensius  (Lauren- 
tiusj,  tothenu)Btaocomplidieditten<tftbeday.  Amongtba 
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eonmtny  we  find  XJljixa  the  lawyer.  Galen  the  pln^ridan, 
RuflDosofNioBa,  and  many  others.  (See  the  Greek  Pnface 
to  the  work.)  Alhenonu  intended  to  give  his  work  a  dia- 
natie  eharaetar,  aomethioff  like  the  dieJc^es  of  Plato,  but 
in  this  he  altoo^her  fiUlecT;  and,  as  fiir  as  regards  dramatic 
elbot.  the  IMjmou^ittt  has  very  little  merit.   The  long 

n'  Uions  eontinuauy  introduced  necessarily  destroy  all  the 
of  dialogue,  which  ia  very  imperfectly  kept  up  by  the 
occasional  iatroduetton  of  one  of  the  guests'  names,  and  his 
propounding  some  point  of  inquiry  (see  vi.  228,  &c.),  which 
mvoriably  lends  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  ua 
entirely  forget  the  speaker.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
chiefly  those  which  oonoem  the  plemres  of  the  table  and  of 
the  senses,  but  the  wlude  is  intermingled  with  so  msny  inte- 
resting bets  and  eofnous  extraots  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  altogether  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  luts  been  preserved  for  the  illnstraticHi  of  autient  man- 
ners. It  seons  as  if  Athensus,  who  must  have  been  a 
wo^mons  reader,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  receptacle 
m  all  the  curious  bets  that  he  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  and  for  such  extracts  from  antient  writers  as 
either  bore  upon  some  particular  point  or  bad  given  him 
pleasure.  From  the  variety  of  matter  which  the  work  of 
AthensuB  contains,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Na- 
tural HUtory  of  VMnj  (though  it  ^ers  essentially  in  i^n), 
and,  like  that  multifkrious  eompilatiai*  it  woold  require  the 
labwr  of  many  men  of  nuious  kinds  of  acquirements  to 
illnstrato  it  completely.  It  is  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
tre^se  on  the  antient  gastronomy,  and  must  supply  the 
place  of  ^  complete  won  of  Arcbestrstus  on  that  noble 
science.  The  work  of  Archestratus,  which  was  entitled 
Gattrono^a,  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  AtheniDas.   (29,  111,  &c.) 

The  first  book  of  the  Deipnosophiatt  b^ns  with  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  host  Laurentius,  records  the  namesi  with  anec- 
dotes, of  some  of  ttte  most  distingutahed  worthies  m  the 
gastronomic  art,  such  as  Amcios  [see  Apicins],  and  treats 
of  the  praise  wine*  &o.  The  sutyeot  of  wine  is  continued 
to  dM  seeond  hook,  whidi  CMitains  at  the  end  a  great  deal 
of  ennous  mattor  abont  ftuits  and  vegetables  which  are 
suitable  for  food.  The  third  book,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Uie  first  part,  senns  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
delieiouB  dissertation  on  figs,  apples,  sheU-fisb,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
usual,  with  numerous  quotatians  from  the  poists.  We 
must  refor  the  reader  to  the  original  for  flie  vaned  oontpits 
of  the  following  books. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
AthensBus  from  this  foct,  that  '  he  had  read  and  made  ex- 
tracts  from  eight  hnndied  iMf*  belonging  to  the  middle 
omnedy ;  he  quotes  above  flneen  hundred  lost  works,  and 
the  names  of  aboot  sewn  hundred  writers,  many  of  which, 
but  for  him,  would  be  entirelyonknown.'  (Schoell,  von  I^. 
U.  Finder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.)  '  Thia  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  ineidratally  giving  information  on  many  dubious 
points  of  history,  and  also  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
history  of  antient  art  [See  AntLLBs,  Arsinob.]  The 
general  aoimraoy  of  the  quotations  and  referenoes  of  Atbe- 
n»us,  as  for  as  we  can  check  him  by  existing  works,  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  those  extraots  from 
works  tiiat  are  now  lost 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaus  is  that  of  Aldus.  Venice, 
1514,  folio,  which  was  got  up  with  the  assistance  of  H.  Hu- 
sums.  That  of  Caaaubon  was  first  puUiahed  at  Geneva, 
]$S7,  folio.  The  commentary  was  not  published  till  1600, 
Lyons.  This  edition  was  afkerwards  reprinted. 
The  edition  of  J.  Schweigh£user,  which  appeared  at 
Strashurg,  1801—1607,  14  vols.  Svo.,  waa  founded  on  a  col- 
laUon  of  two  new  MSS.,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  HSS.  of  Athennus  now  known.  It  ia 
olgected  to  this  edition,  that  Sehwoighiiuser  made  very  little 
use  of  the  correotions  on  Athenajus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  different  works,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  correcting  the  metrical  errors  which  abound  in 
the  HSS.  qS  this  author.  There  are  correctims  of  numerous 
passages  in  Athenaus  in  PorHin's  Advertana,  Meineke's 
Vunx  CnHea,  Dobcee's  Adoervariot  &o. 

The  last  and  best  edition  of  Atben»u8  is  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipsig,  1827, 3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  Ft«neh  traoslation  of 
Athenaus  by  the  Abb£  Marolles,  Paris,  1680»  4to;  and 
another  by  Lefebvte  de  ViUehrune,  Fans,  1786-91  S  vols. 
4to^  said  Wiog.  Univ.)  to  be  very  bad. 
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ATHENiGUS,  a  Greek  wiitar,  pvobaUy  omtanqmnif 
wUh  Archimedes.  A  work  bv  him  oa  wginea  of  war  (Ihpl 
mxa»nnAT»i»y  is  mtant,  ana  printed  in  the  eoUeotion  of 
llievanot  This  work  is  addrMsed  to  M.  ManeUns*  rap- 
posed  to  be  the  eonqumir  of  Syracuse. 

ATHENA'GORAS,  of  Athens,  was  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ana  his  son  Commodus.  Hence 
we  mfer  that  Atbenagoras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  he  cotnposed  bis  apolof^y  about 
A.D.  177.  (See  Moaheim  De  Vera^iateApologettciquen 
Athenag.  pro  Christianit  teripsit  in  Diuert.  ad  Hut.  Hcd. 
pertin.lSA.  3.  vol.  1.  p.  269,  etaeq.)  The  apolo^  of  Athena- 
goras  bears  the  title  of  irptafitiot petition,  which  has  been  im- 
properly translated  Legatio,  and  embaaty.  This  apology  is  a 
well-digested  and  eloquently-wiittai  treatise.  Atnenagoas 
demanw  tolwa^km  ibr  the  Christians,  and  defends  their 
doctrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  accusations 
of  atheism,  incest,  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, &c.  He  proves  the  unity  of  God.  according  to  the 
materialism  of  bis  age,  by  assuming  the  difiiuion  of  bis 
essence  through  space ;  but  he  expressljr  distinguiahea  (Sod 
from  matter.  His  explanation  of  the  Trinity  is  based  i^wn 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.  He  says  that  the  Holy  GbotC 
proceeds  from  (3od  like  a  ray  frcsn  the  sun,  and  returns  to 
nim.  (Edit  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  marriage 
to  be  adultery.  The  treatise  of  Atbenagonu  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
omelnuon  of  his  Petition.  Athenagoraa,  in  his  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  necessity  cf  having  the  mind  freed 
from  jff^udice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth ;  reAites  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resiureetion,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument  *  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  pntra 
either  that  God  cannot  bring  it  to  pass,  or  that  he  triU 
not  If  he  cannot  do  it  it  must  be  either  because  he  lacks 
skill  to  plan,  or  power  to  effect  it;  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  body  refutes  these  suppositions.  If  he  have  power 
but  will  not  do  it  then  it  must  be  because  it  would  be  unjust 
in  itself,  u*  unwrathy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neither  of 
these  csn  ever  be  proved.'  He  has  some  curious  specula* 
tions  on  the  identi^  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  thieo 
grounds,  he  argues  will  be  raised  s^n  to  life :— *  1.  from 
the  design  of  man's  creatim ;  2.  from  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  accountable  being ;  3.  and  from  God's  justice  as  a 
rewsrder  of  good  and  evil.'  (See  Clarke's  Suceettion  qf 
Soared  UteratuTe.  London,  1830,  p.  108—111.)  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
Petition ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  heathen  mythology,  Sd  well  as  the  title  of  philosopher, 
given  to  the  emperor,  are  quite  appropriate  in  a  Christian 
apolo^  of  the  second  century.  Philippus  Sidtites,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  420  at  Constan- 
tinople, relates  that  Atbenagonu  was  converted  by  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  tM  purpose  of  confuting  Chris- 
tiani^ ;  that  as  continued  to  wear  the  |4iilosophie  mantle ; 
and  mat  he  was  the  flrst  teacher  <^  the  catecbeUe  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  asserts  that  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  disciple  of  Athenagoraa.  Mosbeim  nlla 
him  an  eclectic  philosopher,  whilst  Xange  and  otfaera  smy 
that  Athenagoraa  was  Uie  flrst  who  applied  Platonism  to 
Chriatianity.  It  however  seems  certain  that  Athenagoraa 
waa  among  the  first  who  philoaophiaed  about  Christianity. 

Tbe  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricit 
Bibliotkeca  Greeca,  vol.  v.  p.  86,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Oudin.  Com- 
ment, de  Script.  Bed.  vol.  i.  p.  203.  et  seq.  The  best  are  Ath. 
Legatin  pro  Chritt.  et  Beturr.  Mort.  Gr.  et  Lat,  edited  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo.;  by  Ed.  DechiUr.  Ox.  1706,  8, 
with  notes  of  (Sesner  and  others ;  reprinted  also  in  Giallandi 
Bibt.  pp.  t  ii. ;  and  in  JusUn  Martyr's  Works,  by  the  Bene- 
dictins,  1 742,  fol.,  with  a  very  good  introduction :  AtA.  De- 
preeatio,  vttlgo  Legatio,  pr.  Chritt.  Gr.  c.  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not  by  Lindner,  1774,  8 :  Legai.  et  de  Reeurreclione  ob. 
Oberthur,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian. 
Theophilus,  and  Hermias :  Vie  moet  excellent  Diseouree 
qf  the  Christian  phihaopher  Athenagoraa  touching  the 
ReaurrecUon  qf  the  Dead;  Englished  from  the  Greek  (he 
should  have  said  Latin)  of  Peter  Nannius  by  Richard 
Porder,  8vo.  Lend.  1573:  The  Apologetiea  of  Athena- 
goras.—!.  Fin"  the  Chriatian  religion;  2,  ibr  the  truth 
q^  the  Beawrreetion,  4-c.,  by  David  Humphreys,  8vo. 
Lond.  1714.  Several  extracts  of  both  pieces  are  translated 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Goapel  Biatory.  In 
1599  a  xomanoe,  pretmded  to  be  txaodatea  from  an  origutil 
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tpwk  of  Ath«ui{rotu,vu  printed  tt  Paris  hy  Daniel  Gnil- 
lemot :  it  wai  eotitlsd  *  Du  Vrtd  et  Parfait  Amour,  Sent  en 
Orect  contettant  Ut  amourt  honnete$  de  Thtogeru  gt  Cha- 
ride:  &c. 

ATHE'NE.  or  ATHENA,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  of 
Arts,  and  of  Seienoes,  amooK  the  Greeks ;  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Minerva.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  included 
under  this  name  sererat  divinities  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
origin — a  goddess  of  libya,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
the  nymph  Tritonii  (Herodot.  ir.  180).  at  of  Terra,  brou^^ht 
forth  on  the  tuuikB  of  the  river  Triton  in  Lib^a  (DwAot.  iii. 
69) ;  but  the  one  best  kuomi  to  ua  is  the  divini^  wonhipped 
bv  the  Athenians,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  mHn 
Bg^pt,  at  least  if  we  may  jodge  from  some  of  the  symbols 
witit  which  her  statue  was  adorned :  she  had  a  sphinx  on 
her  helmet  and  at  her  feet.  Plato  {Timaue.  Opera,  vol.  iii. 
p.  21)  tells  Ds  that  she  was  called  Neith  by  the  Egyptians; 
and  Eratosthenes,  in  his  Catakgve  of  the  Kiiige  <^  Th^>e* 
(Euseb.  Chron.  p.  31).  says,  that  *  Nitocris*  may  ha  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  '  Athene  Nikephoros.' 

Acoording  to  Homer  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but 
there  is  no  ollasion  in  either  the  lUad  or  Odyseey  to  the 
fable  of  her  having  sprung  fortK  c(Hnpletely  armed  nom  the 
brain  of  that  god :  it  appears,  however,  in  the  Symn  to 
Athene,  usually  aaeribed  to  Homer.  A  adudiaat  on  Apol- 
lonius  (Argon,  iv,  1310)  remarks,  that  this  fhble  first  mnde 
its  appearance  in  Steaichorus  (who  died  B.C.  dS3),  and  the 
Hymn  therefbre  most  be  of  a  oomparatiTdy  recent  date. 
In  the  legend  of  Hesiod  (17ieogon,  695-SS9),  Jupiter  is 
made  to  devour  his  wife  Metis,  and  in  process  of  time 
Athene  is  the  result  of  this  strange  union.  She  seems  to 
have  participated  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  her  father : 
she  had  the  power  of  hurlmg  ttw  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  man,  and  of  conferring  the  gift  of 

Soph^.  In  the  battle  with  the  giants,  she  overwhelmed 
nceladus  with  SicOy ;  she  aBsistnl  at  Uie  building  of  the 
^ip  A^.  and  a  wooden  figure  of  Athene  graced  the  prow 
of  the  veaast;  she  assisted  Hereules ;  gave  the  art  of  pro- 
phecy to  ^leiiaa,  and  immortality  to  Tydeua,  though  she 
afterwsdrds  deprived  him  of  it   She  was  one  of  the  three 

Kldesies  who  submitted  their  beauty  to  the  decision  of 
lis,  and  riie  disputed  with  Neptune  the  honour  of  giving 
nametothenewnh'ofCecrops.  [See  Atrsn9,p.  14.^  Ilie 
contest  was  decided  in  her  &vour  by  the  production  of  an 
olive  tree,  and  the  city  was  hence  called  Athenie.  (ApoUodor. 
SMioth.  iii.  14.)  According  to  Diodcmis  (L  12),  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  tiiis  name  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Air,  and  she  was 
thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  because  the  air  is  not 
naturally  subject  to  corruption ;  and  was  sprung  from  bis 
brain,  because  it  occupies  the  highest  parta  of  the  world. 
8ho  was  called  Olauoopis  (blue-eyed),  because  the  air  is  of 
»  Uuish  eolour.  ^le  serpent,  tlie  owl,  and  the  cock,  were 
Hfvad  to  her ;  and,  among  plants,  olive.  She  was 
wondiipped  in  all  parts  of  Grraece,  but  the  most  celebrated 
temple  was  at  Athens  [see  Parthenon],  in  whjcfa  there  was 
an  ivory  statue  of  colossal  size  by  Phidias. 

The  statues  of  the  goddess,  called  Palladia,  exhibited  her 
in  very  antient  times  with  uprused  shield  and  ptused  spear, 
ready  to  engage  in  battle ;  sometimes,  as  symbols  of  her 
peaceftil  diaracter,  she  had  in  her  left  hand  the  spindle  and 
oistalT.  A  Btiffly-fhlded  peplum  was  thrown  over  her  chiton 
(tunic),  and  she  was  armed  with  an  immense  eegis,  which 
■ometimei  served  as  a  shield,  and  sometimes  was  so  con- 
trived at  to  eom  both  tiie  braut  and  back.  The  outline  tA 
tlw  body  •xhSbits  nooe  of  the  Ailneu  <^  woman  in  the  hip« 
wad  brnats,  while  iSaa  fium  of  the  hones,  armi,  and  back, 
imemUes  tlwt  of  man.  But  flw  Bjge  of  Phidias  changed 
oonaiderably  ttie  antient  characteristic  marks  of  the  diflTerent 
goda,  and  from  that  time  Athene  was  distinguished  by  her 
uDolbuded  fathead,  her  l<mg  and  well-formed  nose,  by  the 
■amewhat  Arm  compreasion  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
■tiongly  marked  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  half-closed 
M-es*  and  by  the  hair  streaming  carelessly  over  her  neck. 
Then  are  many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture, 
on  coins,  Sec  still  extant ;  and  numerous  examples  are 
pointed  out  b^  MiiUer  in  his  Archaotogie  der  Kutft,  where 
the  subject  wiU  be  fimnd  ftdly  treated.  A  fragment,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  wld^wa*  in  one  of 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  Collec- 
tion of  ibm  British  Museum.  (See  also  Creuzer,  SymboUk, 
TiiLU.p^399.)   [For  the /foAon  goddess,  see  MiNBRv  A.] 

ATBK'NION.  a  Sicilian  slave,  one  of  the  principal 
MlaBS  ift  the  aeoond  BatTila  «w  whkh  broke  out  m  SieOy, 


and  lasted  fltnt  the  year  b.c.  ICS  to  99.  By  birth  he  v«t 
a  C^lieian :  he  had  aequimd  eoasiderable  zetiutation  for 
skill  in  divination  by  the  stars ;  and  we  may  coiqectura  that 
his  talenu  were  of  an  uncommon  order,  not  so  much  fkom 
the  short-lived  THwperity  which  be  enjcn-ed,  as  fVom  the  un- 
usual tenor  of  his  poUin^.  He  filled  the  station  of  steward 
or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and,  after  the  insurreo- 
tion  had  commenced  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  began  his 
career  by  gaining  mmt  the  slaves  under  his  own  charge,  to 
the  number  of  200.  Other  slaves  flocked  to  his  sUndard 
from  neighbonrinK  properties,  so  that  within  five  days  his 
followers  Mnountedur  1000  men.  He  then  assumed  the  title 
and  state  of  a  king ;  and  his  meattins  wars  such  as  show 
a  reflecting  mind,  well  adapted  to  command.  He  did  not 
freely  receive  into  his  ranks  all  persons  who  presented 
themselves;  but  seleoted  for  soldiers  those  who  w«o  best 
suited  to  bear  arms,  and  made  all  others  labour  at  their  re- 
spective callings :  so  that  he  avoided  the  disorder  incident 
to  a  tumultuary  and  ill-provided  fbice,  and  was  always 
^undantly  snppHed  with  necessaries.  He  also  earefuUy 
guarded  against  wanton  ravage  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 
proi)hetie  powers :  for  he  assured  his  followers  that  he  was 
destined  to  reign  over  Sicily,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  pre- 
serve uninjured  the  land  and  its  {nwluce,  as  part  of  their 
own  fhtun  weelth.  He  won  ooUeeted  10.000  fidlowan,  with 
whom  he  laid  aiege  to  LilyboBum.  In  this  attempt  ha 
foiled ;  but  by  good  management  this  cheek  was  made  te  in- 
crease bis  power  over  his  followers,  by  verifying  his  powers 
of  divination.  Another  slave-lea^r,  named  Salvius,  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  force  of  30,000  men,  now  assumed  the  title 
of  kin^,  and  fixed  his  rei^dence  atTriocala.  He  summoned 
Atbenion  to  serve  under  his  command,  and  it  was  now 
hoped  that  diseord  would  render  these  formidable  insurgents 
an  easier  conquest   But  the  prudence  of  Athemon  disap- 

Kinted  these  hopes ;  and  he  wisely  joined  Salvius.  who 
A  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphoo.  Tryphott  soon  con- 
ceived a  Jealousy  for  his  n«w  associate,  whom  he  imui- 
soned ;  bat  he  was  |;lad  to  release  and  restore  him  to  bis 
oommand*  when  lieiniua  Lucullus,  with  an  army  of  16,000 
or  17,000  men,  was  sent  l/y  the  Senate  to  Iving  'the*  war  to 
a  conclusion.  By  Atheniw's  advioa  a  battle  was  risked 
near  Scirthaa,  in  which  the  insu^^to  wen  defeated,  and 
Atbenion  severely  wounded.  Lucullus  then  laid  siege  to 
Triocala.  in  which  he  met  wiUi  no  success.  He  was  super- 
seded by  L.  Servilius,  who  did  no  better ;  and  both  those 
generals  were  banished  for  their  misconduct  or  ill-sucoess. 
Ota  the  death  of  Tryphon,  Atbenion  succeeded  him,  and,  un- 
checked by  ServiHna,  extended  his  ravages  over  great  pfcrt 
of  Sicily. 

Hiese  events  must  have  ooouired  in  quick  suoeesw<m  to  be 
com^iebandad  (as  titer  are  by  Mr.  Clinton)  in  the  year  b.c. 
1 01 .  In  B.C.  1 03.  C.  Marius  and  Maniua  Aquflius  were  con- 
suls, and  Uie  province  df  Sicily  foil  to  the  latter.  He  won  a 
dei^ive  victory,  in  which  Athenion  himself  fell.  The  in- 
surgents dispersed  to  their  strong  holds,  whith^  Aquiliua 
pursued,  and  reduced  them  severally  to  submissim.  Thus 
ended  the  Servile  War  in  Sioily,  in  the  fourth  y«ar,  b.c.  99. 
This  desperate  insurrection,  in  the  course  of  which  six  Ro- 
man armies  suffered  ^feat  (Fbms,  iii.  1 9),  Is  not-a  solitary 
instance  of  the  dangw  consequent  on  a  servile  population. 

^lorus  varies  from  the  account  here  given  from  Diodorus. 
He  says,  that  Aquiliua  hemmed  in  the  slaves,  and  reduced 
them  vy  famine ;  and  that  at  last  they  perished  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  surrender.  The  aceount  of  Diodo- 
rus is  the  more  likely.  (IMod.  Eetog€e,  lib.  xxxvi.  1 ;  Flonw, 
iii.  19.) 

ATHENION,  son  <^  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the 
s^me  name,  Inr  an  Egyptian  slave.  He  was  manumitted ; 
kept  a  school  in  Athens,  where  he  was  natutalized ;  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Aristion,  and  ultimately  beeame  tyrant 
of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  intereate  of  Mitbridates.  and 
in  concert  with  Arcbelaus,  the  king  of  Pcmtua's  general, 
held  out  the  city  against  Solla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death. 
[See  S0LLA :  his  history  is  givMi  by  Athenisus.  V.  0.48. 53.1 

ATHENIQN.  a  painter,  boin  atMarmea  in  Thraee,  and 
pupil  of  Glaueion  of  CJorintb.  PUny  gives  him  the  extr*- 
onhnary  praise,  that  *  if  he  had  lived  to  maturitr,  no  on 
would  iMve  been  wwthy  to  be  oompared  to  him.'  Cnu^  Aw* 
X3txv.  40.  ed.  Delph.) 

ATHBNION,  a  eoaaie  jtoet.  Atheiusus  gives  a  kiug 
Mitraet  from  his  Samolkraeuns,  lib.  xxiv.  e.  80. 

ATHENRY.  er  ATHENREE.  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
the  eonotj  of  Oil«>y,  which,  bofora  the  Union,  retunM 
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tvo  maoabert  to  pirliament  It  u  &  vnj  «ld  Mrporatioa. 
wid  ig  governed  by  &  portreeve.  It*  fonaer  Mine  wu 
Atetuth.  It  is  117  miles  W.  by  S.  ef  Dublin,  ud  U  B.  ef 
Gaivay. 

There  are  three  &in  in  the  year.  The  church  is  in  fnoi 
repair.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  Kildare 
Place  Society  unite  with  the  iiraumbeat  in  the  suprnit  of 
•  ftm  iohdol.  in  wfaioh  »bout  tnty  ehUdren  (boya  and  giria) 
ar*  educated.  The  ptmulatbn  oT  the  town  m  1881  vaa 
10B3:  thu  of  the  whole  parish,  lS.Sd«.  This  hut  sUte- 
ment  iiwludes  the  populatuui  of  the  chapelry  of  MouiTea; 
in  which  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  Bererat  fiiee  sobools,  in- 
cluding a  charter  school,  and  two  scbooU  connected  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society.  The  living  is  a  consolidated  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  in  the  diooese  and  province  of  Tuam. 

There  was  a  Dominican  friary  in  Athenry.  which  was 
burnt  in  the  year  1432.  The  remains  show  it  to  have  been 
a  Rne  building  ;  the  great  east  window  is  haid,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  Part  of  the  ruins  have  been  taken  down  to 
erect  barracks.  A  Franciscan  ftiary  waa  alao  founded  bare 
in  1464. 

This  town  gives  name  to  one  of  the  haraniea  of  the  oonnty. 
{PtirUammtani  Papgrt,  Seward's  Tnpog.  iSbfrmea.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHB'NiB  (  Ad^Mu).  the  ehief  eity  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antient  political  divisiuis  of  Greece 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  first,  a  brief  desoription 
of  the  topography  of  the  city*  referring  to  Attica  for  the 
geographical  description  of  uie  provinoa ;  and  next,  a  brief 
outline  of  ib  political  and  literary  hutoi?*  tetenng  to  the 
proper  artidei  for  the  minuter  detaiL 


Athens  Is  situated  about  Dtb  ratlM  ftvn  tiM  set-Mtst, 
37*  6B'  N.  let..  «S0  4^  E.  long.,  occupying  part  of  the 
eential  plain  of  Attica,  and  some  heighu  which  run  down 
into  the  plain,  but  are  quite  detached  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province.  Ortheseeminem'>us,tlie 
most  oonspiouous  are  Mount  Anchesmus  (now  St.  George) 
with  iu  nraked  summit  rising  higher  than  Uie  Acropolis,  on 
the  nortn  eael  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  antient  walls;  the 
Acropolis,  which  waa  entirely  ineloded  within  the  old  walls ; 
the  AreopuuB,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis ; 
and  the  bill  of  the  Museum,  partly  included  within  tiw 
antient  walls,  vhe  highest  eminence  on  the  south.  On  the 
east  side  <tf  the  city,  the  liule  river  Ilissus,  which  rises  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  AmhelAkipo,  runs  in  a  south  west 
direction  past  the  eity.  separating  the  heights  of  Athens 
on  the  west,  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of 
Hyraettus  on  the  east :  it  was  joined  a  liule  above  the  site 
of  the  Lyceium  by  the  Eridanus  from  the  east.  This  littte 
river,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  reached  the 
marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced  by  the  heats  of 
summerand  theohannda  for  artificial  irrigatimtoan  ineon- 
sideraUe  straan ;  and  in  antient  times  its  current  must 
haw  been  diminishad  ftom  the  same  eauae.  The  CephteuA, 
wlueh  runa  due  soutii  past  the  west  side  of  the  dty,  at  ibe 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ftom  die  walls,  is  alao 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts  for  iirigatimi  baftwe  it  reaohea 
the  neighbourhood  ef  Peirmus. 

The  aeoompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  ita  greatest 
magiutude.  Beginning  with  the  Gate  of  Aehama  on  the 


[Ffaa     AAra^       aa  nAflritiM  or  QtL  LmIu  tad  Mr.  OoeluTriL] 


north,  it  ran  eaatward  near  the  haae  of  Andiemnu,  and  past 
the  Diomeian  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to 
tiie  Lyeeiura :  it  then  eontinued  parcel  to  the  Ilissus  on  the 
West  side  of  Uiat  stream  to  ^e  Fonniain  Callirrhoe,  or  En- 
neaerunus ;  and  thene.  to  the  hill  of  the  Moseom,  which 
it  eroesed,  comprehending  the  still  existing  monument  of 
Philopappng  within  ite  cireuh.  Its  eome  from  the  Museum 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyx  and  Mount 
LycabeUus,  to  the  Oipylum  which  led  to  the  outer  Cera- 
■seicus,  or  great  burying- ground,  and  to  die  Aeademia,  or 
school  of  IMato:  in  the  depression  between  the  Pnyx  and 
J-yeabettna  waa  the  Peiraio  Gate.  A  line  fiom  Dinylum  to 
^  Gate  of  Aebanm  completes  the  circoh.  The  direction 
•r  the  wall  ftmn  the  lliasas  along  the  sooth  and  west  sides 
•r  the  01  ty  to  the  Dipyhin  is  quite  clear;  the  rest  of  the 


wall,  being  built  of  brick  chiefly,  or  entirely,  has  not  left 
any  traces.  The  city  was  connected  with  its  ports,  Peiraus, 
Munychia.  and  Phalerum.  by  Long  Walls  0|«pj»  t'jx^), 
which  abutted  on  the  city,  respectively  at  "be  hill  of  the 
Museium.  and  the  Gate  of  Peineus.  The  dirtction  of  the 
Lone  Walls  ftom  the  Peiraus  i«  B.  by  N.  by  eompasa,  as 
app^  from  examination  of  their  Misting  foai^adons. 
The  eouthem  wall,  which  ran  from  the  eity  to  the  Pha- 
lerum. was  called  the  Phaleno  waU ;  the  northern,  which 
from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  Ao  Peireui,  and  waa  a 


ran 


double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  I^g  Walls  and 
sometimes  the  Peiraio  Wall.*  (See  the  plan  annexed  to  the 

of  ihp  (lllfcrrBM  of  oplo  oB  M  to  th««  iA^n  W«lli'.    We  fcr»»  ittwii  ia  th« 
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ntp  of  Attica.)  That  part  of  thd  city  -waHs  includeil 
Wtween  the  two  pointB  where  the  Phalcric  and  Peiraic  walU 
nspectively  abut  on  them  is  not  included  by  Tbucydides 
(iL  13)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  city  walls  which 
lequired  defence ;  and  we  must,  in  like  manner,  deduct  from 
the  dieuit  of  the  wall  indosinff  the  Feimus  and  the  Muny- 
chia,  the  space  on  the  land  uae  between  the  western  extre- 
mities of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  Tbedreamfer 

Mce  oftheeify,thfiii,aMorduigtoThti^didai,inB.c.4Sl* 
was— 

SiMli*. 

The  City.deducting  the  part betWQcntb* Peiraic 

and  Pbaleric  WaU*         ...  43 
The  Phaleric  Wall       .         .  .  .35 

The  Peiraie  WaU     ....  40 
The  MaritiDis  City,  dadnetinir  <be  ftm  bfltmen 
tbePlMlnieuidPainue  Wan         .  5ft) 

This  nault  wiH        a  total  cireiiit  of  about  aimlcm  «r 

twenty  milea.  (S*»e  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  368.) 

The  chief  Gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be 
with  any  pTobability  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan. 
The  cemeteries  of  the  ci^  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but 
were  most  conspicuous  on  the  north  and  north-west,  where 
they  commenc^  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walla. 
The  road  from  Dtpylum  to  the  Academy  was  lined  with  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Perictea,  Thrasybulus, 
Chabrias,,  and  Phormton.  Here  too  were  the  monuments 
SKctod  tj>  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  their  oountry's 
wT^e:  a  slab  of  stone,  with  the  name  and  towpthip  (£«>hc) 
of  each  individual,  was  the  bononr  paid  by  the  state  to  its 
citizens  vho  iaitA.  in  batde.  (Patuanias,  i.  29.)  The  Aco- 
demj!  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  planted  with  trees, 
and  omamentad  with  Amntalns  of  watw.  Neat  It  was  the 
tomb  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  tide  of  the  city  were  separated 
fttim  it  by  the  Gardens  (K^iroi).  the  Lyeeinm,  and  the 
Cynoftsdrges,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  m  exteniiTe. 

The  wall  whiab  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at 
intervals  with  towers :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the 
lone  walls  which  connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  These 
Walls  (the  Peimio  and  Phaleric)  were  dtout  four  miles  in 
length,  and  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  txie  another  i 
when  the  oity  was  in  its  highest  state  of  mosnerity,  the 
open  space  between  them  contained  a  contiderable  number 
ef  bouses,  wbioh  formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between 
the  Aaty,  or  Upper  City,  and  the  Peineus. 

The  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east,  were 
the  PeiriBus,  now  Port  Dhrako.  which  contained  three 
natural  bays ;   the  Munychia.  now  Stratiotiki,  separated  | 
from  the  F^irteus  by  the  round  projecting  and  hilly  penin-  ' 
sula  of  Munycbia  \    and  Pbalerum,  now  Port  Phan&ri: 
These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to  them,  once 
firmed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athena  itself.    A  sea  wall,  ' 
•ixty  Greek  feet  high,  and  constructed  of  wrought  stone,  j 
esiended  from  the  nay  of  Hiatenim  all  round  the  rocky  i 

STiinsuIa  of  Munvehia,  t«rminatia>;  about  Cape  Aleimus': 
M  north-wnt  anjw(Mt«ideofthe  Peinens  was  also  inclosed  . 
by  a  wall  ninn'mg  dowii  to  the  sea ;  a  wall  ran  from  the 
Phaleric  Port  across  the  high  ground  to  the  head  of  the  | 
middle  bay  of  the  Peimus  ;  an'I  a  third  wall  ran  across  the 
narruw  idthmus  of  the  Munychia.  The  importance  and 
strength  of  the  fortiflcations  ofthe  maritime  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Munychia,  appear  from  the  siege  of  this  place 
by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  and  by  Sulla;  the  possession  of 
the  port^  enabled  any  |>erson  to  command  the  city. 

The  Peirsus  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  chief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  Uie  com 
and  other  fbrei^  trade.  It  contained  large  warehouses, 
public  arsenals,  the  armonry  of  Fiiilon*  several  temples,  a 
theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  fuarpA  irrott)  unalogous  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern 
cities,  which  probably  contained  the  Deigma  (a  place  for 
the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and  Phreattvs  (a  court 
of  summary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  ^1  the 
edifices  of  the  Peiraeus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
traces  of  foundations  and  broken  p'ei.t^  of  sculptured 
marble.  The  port,  though  its  entrance  <a  very  narrow,  is 
Still  a  safe  one:  '  the  ground  inside  is  very  good,  and  rather 
to  the  southward  of  the  centre  a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor 
in  about  seven  iathomft  stiff  mud,  and  moor  with  open  hawse 
towatds  any  pointof  the  compass,  fiur  she  will  ride  so  secure 


that  netthsr  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her.*  (Gapt.  W.  H. 
Smyth.)  The  peninsula  of  the  Munychia  contains  the 
foundation  of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  an4 
clear  indications thatitwasextensively  built  upon,  ^'oth^nt 
remains  of  the  buildmgs  which  once  adorned  the  Pbalerum. 
The  line,  however,  of  die  extensive  system  of  walls  which 
defended  the  maritime  demi.  or  towns,  can  still  be 
in  most  parts ;  and  in  the  Munychia,  on  the  side  towards 
tlw  sea,  courses  of  masonry,  both  of  walls  and  towers,  stiU 
exist,  fbrroed  in  some  parts  of  huge  squared  stones  cnunpea 
with  iron.   (See  Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  endeavour  brietly  to  describe  those  localities  ia 
antient  Athens  which  seen  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  idei> 
tifled.  It  appears  probaUe  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  first 
appearance  of  Athens  was  not  very  plcasinc,  apd  that  its 
attractions  were  mainly  due  to  tlie  public  edifices.  A  Greek 
traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.g.  (Dicee- 
arehn%  Hud.  Mn;  Qmm.  vol.  iL)  describes  the  qity  as  dusty, 
and  badly  snppUed  with  water,  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out, 
a  ftrah  whicB  he  attribotsa  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good. 
*  A  stranger,  on  the  first  view,'  he  adds, '  might  doubt  if  thil 
is  Athens ;  but  after  a  short  ^me  he  would  see  that  it  was.* 

The  most  striking  elnect  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  %. 
rook  which  rites  atwuptly  from  the  plain,  and  is  crow  ned 
with  the  Parthenon.  Opposite  to  the  west  end  ofthe  Aero* 
polis,  and  separated  fkem  it  by  a  depression,  is  th«  Areopa- 
gus, or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and  highesit  extremity  of 
which  was  the  court  of  tfae  Areopagus.  [8ee  Aubopaoiis.] 

Adjacent  to  the  Areopagus  on  uie  west  was  the  Pnyi, 
where  the  public  roeetinga  were  held  ia  the  nH»e  antient 
period  of  the  state,  and  where  a  btma,  or  pulpit  of  otone, 
still  marks  the  place  from  which  the  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed. (On  this  b^a,  compare  Leake,  p.  42,  and  art 
AmcA.   Brach  and  Omber.) 

North  of  the  Araopages  is  the  Temple  of  Theasus,  bnltt 
of  Pentriie  mart>le,  one  of  the  best- preserved  tniiMings  ^ 
•ritJent  Athens.  At  first  sig^t  it  appears  so  entire  as  to  make 
us  doubt  if  we  are  really  oontemplatlng  a  building  that  was 
erected  about  B.C.  470-465.  It  is  a  Doric  temple  uf  moderate 
dimensions;  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns 
oh  eanh  flank.  The  eastern  pediment  was  adwned  with 
aeulptuna,  as  wdl  as  the  ten  metopes  of  ibis  ftvnt,  and 
the  RHir  adjacent  to  tbem  on  eaeh  flank :  casts  of  three  of 
Ibese  metopes,  whidi  aj^wftr  to  refhr  to  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Henniles,  and  also  of  the  ftiece,  are  in  the 
Elgin  Room  ofthe  British  Museum.  [SeeTHBSEiuM,  and 
Stuart's  Atheru,  vol.  ih.] 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Tem^e  of  Theseus  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  pnbablr  the  Btoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian, 
one  of  the  monuments  with  which  this  munificent  emperot 
embellished  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is  not  exact  to  state, 
as  has  been  done,  thirt  the  architectural  character  of  the 
west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian  ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  re- 
mains are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described 
by  Pausanias  (1. 18)tiriioinlbrmsvs  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian 
was  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  oolumns  of  Phrygian 
marble,  and  contained  apartments  whose  rou^  were  '  gilded 
and  made  of  alabaster:'  it  contained  also  a  library,  and  the 
apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Hndnan  was  probably  near  the  Stua;  And 
the  Gymnasium  of  Ptidemy  between  the  Stoa  and  the 
Teniple  of  Theseus.  South  of  the  Stoa  b  the  Tower  of 
the  Wilids,  called  also  the  Tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrthestes. 
[See  Andronicus  ;  and  Stuart,  vol.  i.p.  4i.J  The  Gale  of 
the  New  Agora,  in  the  quarter  called  Eretna,  between  tbe 
Great  Stoa- and  the  Tower,  still  exists:  it  is  a  ponico  of 
four  fluted  I>Dric  columns,  of  Penteliti  marble,  supporting 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  (Bee  the  view  and  juuna  ia 
Stuart,  vol.  i.) 

The  south-east  (Quarter  of  the  city,  which  ts  entered  by 
the  Arch  of  Hadnan,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  it, 
next  to  the  Acropolis.  This  building,  of  Pcntelic  marble, 
consists  of  a  circular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the 
entablature  of  which  supports  another  ordinance  of  Cor 
rinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  with  a 
pediment  in  the  rentre.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  90.)  An  inscrip- 
tion upon  tbe  frieze  on  the  south-east  vde  of  the  area 
still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part 
of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissus.  Here 
stood  the  magnifleent  temple  of  Jupiter  OlympiuB,  whioh 
being  re-commenced  abont  b.c.  175 — 165,  on  the  site  of  an  ■ 
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older  temple,  and  wwked  upon  at  intemls,  wu  at  length 
flnufaed  ay  ibe  liberalitr  of  Hadrian.  Sixteen  columns  of 
Pentelio  marUe,  60  feet  nigh,  and  above  6.i-ia  diameter,  are 
all  that  DOW  remaia  of  the  128  vhidi  onee  adorned  this 
gugnifieent  hufldiitt,  oaa  of  the  l*>8Mt  arwited  by  the 
Gceeka  in  honour  of  their  detliee.  (Me  Stuart,  iii.  p.  83.) 
TUb  temple  and  its  sacred  eneloeure  were  filled  with  statues : 
two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of 'stone  from  Thasos,  and 
two  others  of  stone  from  Kgypt ;  the  statue  of  the  dei^  wu 
m  chryselephantine  (Redd  and  ivory)  stetue  of  colossal  size. 

The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Knneacrunus  (the  nine 
qwings),  the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbour' 
hood,  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  great  temple.  Tbere  were  welts,  as  Pausanias  remarks 
(i.  14),  all  through  the  city,  but  this  was  the  only  source  of 
pure  irater.  An  aqneduet  flrom  Cqilusia  on  tm  Ce|duiui 
WM  eonstnioted  fi»r  the  nae  <tf  the  ci^  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  his  mooessor.  The  reeenrair  of  water  was  made 
at  the  foot  Anohesmos,  and  adorned  with  a  ftontispiece 
of  four  lonie  otAumiu.  (Sea  Stoart,  uL  94.)  This  monu- 
ment, of  whicb  two  '^'Im"*!*^  were  stioding  in  1784*  is  now 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lUssus,  is  the  Panathenaie  Stadium,  first  con- 
structed by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  b.c.  350,  and  adorned  with 
Pentelio  marble  by  Herodes  Atticiu,  in  the  roign  of  Hadrian. 
AU  the  marble  has  disappeared;  but  pert  of  ue  masonry  at 
the  south-east  or  dreular  end,  and  the  awea,  or  part  destined 
fbr  the  exhilntion  of  the  Panathenaie  games,  remains.  lu 
length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museium.  which  is  separated  from  the 
Acropolis  by  a  depresnon,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Syrian  meniioued  by  Pausanias  (L  25).  According  to  the 
inscriptions  it  was  erected  by  Philopappus,  or  in  lunour  of 
Philopappus,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in  tbe  rei^  of  Truan : 
it  contained  three  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  which 
were  placed  the  stetue  of  Philopappus  himself,  occupying 
the  centre,  of  his  grandfather  AnUoebus  the  last  king  of 
Commagene,  and  that  of  Seleucus  NieatOTt  the  fbunder  of 
tiwdynasfrfitftbeSeleQoidn.  (SeeSpm,  ii.  157,  Amat  ed.; 
Dodwell's  lYopeb,  i.  393 ;  and  tbe  view  in  Stnart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  choragic  monument  of  Lyskrates,  erected  about 
B.C.  334  (the  year  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vul- 
gariy  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes:  itstends  between 
uie  soutb-ea^  ingle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupter,  and  is  or  was  partly  walled  up  in  the  buildings 
oftiuCapndiinooDrait.  Tbia  little  ediftee,  whieh  oonsiste 


of  a  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
high  quadrangular  basement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter . 
on  the  cential  piece,  whieh  rises  firom  the  cupola  that  crowns 
the  colonnade,  a  tripod  originally  stood. 

Of  the  great  divisiona  of  AUiens  whieh  a^ppear  to  be  aseer- 
taiued,  we  may  mention  the  Inner  Gerameieus,  adjaomt  to 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  walls ;  the  Old  Agora,  in  the  de- 
pression about  the  Areopagus;  the  New  Agora,  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  tiie  gateway  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  and  three  inscriptions  still  remain;  and  the  LimnBS, 
or  Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  a  swampy  part  of  Athens, 
which  contained  the  Lensum,  or  Temple  of  Bacchus.  This 
last  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  otmsidered  inferior  in 
salubrity  to  that  nor^  of  the  Acropolis. 

Tbe  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Ceeropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is 
a  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  ftxxn  the  plain,  vith  ite  sides 
naturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end:  ite  greatest 
length  may  be  about  1200,  and  ite  neatest  breadth  about 
550  feet.  Before  we  describe  hrieBy  the  ediBoes  whidi 
stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notioe 
those  which  stood  immediately  around  ite  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  sule.  extending  southwards 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Pryteneum,  probably  ran  the 
street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  20 ). 
This  street,  or  quarter,  was  so  eajled  from  a  number  o( 
small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  neigh- 
bouring theatre.  The  great  IMonysiac  Thaatre.  the  place 
for  dramatio  exhibitions,  was  on  the  south-east  aide  cf  the 
Acropolis;  the  inner  curve  was  excavated  in  the  rock,  and 
tbe  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  tliis  excavation,  and  above  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (i.  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was 
converted  by  Thrasyllus  (b.c.  320),  a  victorious  choraj^s, 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  colossal  size, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  originally 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (No.  1 11 )  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  article 
Attic  ;  and  the  plate  in  Stuart,  ii.  92.)  A  brass  coin  of 
Athens,  in  tiie  British  Museum,  reprseenU  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  showing  distinctly  the  seats  fbr  the  spectators, 
with  the  eaves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the 
totith  wall  of  the  Acropolis  }■  rising  above  which  we  observe 
the  Psutbenon,  and  other  buildings  which  stand  on  the 
platform  of  the  rock. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  asoertained, 
but  we  may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Kcaar- 
chus  expresses  his  admiration  of  ite  bieauty. 

On  ^  Bouth-west  side  of  tbe  Acn^dis  is  die  lite  of  the 
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OtMnin,  or  Musical  Theatre  of  Herodes  AttieaB.  named  by 
him  the  TIwBtre  of  Regilla,  in  memory  of  his  deoeased 
wife.  This  spleudid  monument  of  the  munifioenoe  of  a 
private  individual  was  erected  in  the  second  century  a.j>., 
and  vas  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

The  grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pen,  ^  with  the  little  spring, 
describra  by  Pausanias  (i.  28)  as  cloee  to  the  PropyUea,  is  at 
the  north-west  angle  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps 
which  led  up  to  the  Acropolis  irom  the  northern  side  of 
the  city,  as  appears  by  the  following  coin  from  the  British 
Maseum,  in  which  the  Parthenon  is  apparoitly  indicated. 


[R«BlalH.] 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  ap- 
Moaoh  is  practicable,  the  open  space  was  filled  up  with  the 
Propylna,  a  mi^niftcent  work  of  PenteUc  marble,  which 
served  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military  defence  to  the 
dtadel.  The  ftont  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  by 
two  projecting  wings,  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns, 
about  89  feet  high,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  ap|»oached 

SSbn^  steps.  A  vestibule,  fonned  by  nx  lonio  nrfumns, 
ied  in  a  double  row  and  parallel  to  one  anoUier,  stood 
ind  tibia  portico,  and  led  to  five  openings  or  doors,  of 
which  that  in  the  eeutie  was  the  widest.  Tberoofor  ceihng 
of  this  vestibale  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams 
laid  across  the  'vestibule ;  tlie  beams  belonging  to  the  two 
side-aisles  rested  respectively  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the 
architrave  of  the  nearest  row  of  column^:  these  beams 
were  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  across  the  central 
passage  were  about  1 7  feet  long.  On  these  beams  rested  the 
slabs  of  the  ceiUng,  which  was  decorated  with  various  orna- 
ments. The  five  openings  led,  by  steps,  into  a  portico  which 
&ced  the  platform  of  the  AcroiKiUs,  and  had  a  fix>nt  and 
pediment  similsr  to  that  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Fropylaa.  This  beautiflil  work  has  suffaredgtievDualy  since 
the  ooeupation  of  Athens  br  the  TWks.  A  great  part  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Propylma  was  destroyed,  about  1656, 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  (Spon,  ii.  1A7),  that  took 
place  in  the  part  between  the  five  doors  and  the  west  front, 
which  had  been  formed  into  a  powder-magasine.  Spon  (ii. 
106)  describes  the  west  front,  with  iu  pediment  and  the 
looic  columnsof  the  vestibule,  as  existing  in  1676 ;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  west  front  is  now  entirely  gone.  [See 
Stuart,  iii.  104;  and  Froptlxa..] 

The  chief  ornament  o!  ibe  Acropolis  wss  the  Parthenon 
(erected  about  b.c.  45(M40).  or  Tem]^  of  the  Virgin  God- 
dess Minerva,  which  stood  on  the  highest  kmf  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  was  built  of  the  haid  white  maihle  of  Fente- 
llcus<  This  noble  monument  of  antient  art  is  now  greatly 
damaged,  though  4  fo«  centuries  an>  it  was  probably  in 
a  stale  Uttle  worse  than  it  had  been  for  two  thousand  jroars 
befbre.  It  suKred  from  the  mvages  of  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Venetians,  and  also  more  recentlv  in  our  own 
times.  The  remnant  of  the  soulptures  which- decorated  the 
pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of 
the  frieze,  are  now  m  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  These  sculptures  fiann  an  epoch  in  antient  art. 


and.  tsgttiier  with  the  temple  to  which  they  hetengsd,  wSt 
be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  fSee  Psktrknon.] 
The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of  the 
Aoropolis :  it  is  m  37^  98*  S"  N.  bt;  SS"  4^  87*  K.  long. 
(Captain  W.  H.SmjrUb) 

Of  the  other  remains  oa  the  Aerop^is,  the  most  interest' 
ing  is  the  building,  wUdu  eonnsting  of  varioaspaftSt  is  now . 
commonly  known  by  the  general  name  of  die  Knehtheiam. 
The  site  of  this  edifice  is  denoted  in  the  plan :  its  d^ib 
require  to  be  treated  separately.  [SeeEucHTHXiuii.]  The 
south  pmtioo  of  the  Psodrosium  (which  is  a  part  of  this 
edifice),  instead  of  jnllan.  was  supported  by  six  female 
figures,  about  seven  feet  high,  technioallT  called  Carya- 
tides,  one  of  whidi  is  now  in  the  Blgin  eollection ;  and  an- 
other had  disappeared  enn  whsn  Stuart  and  Revett  visited 
Athens  in  1 7ftO. 

Besides  these,  and  other  smaller  edifloes  which  adorned 
tiie  Acropolis,  it  omtained  a  prodigious  number  of  statues 
snd  ctiier  works  of  art — some  of  colossal  size,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  Ivonzs  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  C^n*^  IIp^^xoc)*  the 
work  of  Phidias,  is  mobably  Um  statue  represmted  on  the 
coin  which  shows  the  steps  of  the  Acroiiolu.  The  spear 
and  helmet  of  this  coloeftal  fifore  (Pausan.  i.  28)  were  visible 
towering  above  the  Acropolis  to  those  who  approached 
Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  mey  had  rounded  Cape  Sunium. 

The  PropyUea  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  That  on  the  north  aide  was  called  the  Pela^pcum, 
a  term  also  applied  to  that  put  irf  the  m^immediately  bdow 
it,andbyH«odotuB(T.64)tothewhdeAarqp(riis.  Acooid- 
ing  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  built  by  the  Pelasgi : 
possibly  the  existing  wall  may  be  fwrt  of  tiiis  originsl 
construction,  which,  m  all  Mobalslity,  is  the  oldest  existing 
monument  of  Athens.     The  south  wall  was  built,  or 

Srobably  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  by  Cimon,  the  wn  of 
liltiades,  firom  whom  it  took  the  nsme  of  Cimenium ;  in 
some  ports  it  Is  sixty  feet  high.  Near  this  south  wall,  as 
Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  25),  was  the  rejmsentation  of  the 
wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Atheoians  and 
the  Amszons,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  in  Hysia  by  king  Attalus  I.  [See  Attalus.] 
'  At  the  dose  of  the  late  Gieek  war,  Athens  was  in  a 
dreadftil  state,  being  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
almost  without  inhAitants.  At  present,  building  is  going 
on  in  the  north  part  oi  the  eity.  and  if  the  unfortunate 
country  of  Greece  can  enjoy  security,  we  may  hope  that,  in 
a  few  years,  the  town  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries.  The  excavetions  that 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings  wilt 
probably  determine  some  sites  hitherto  uncertain,  and  bring 
to  light  some  valuable  monuments  of  the  best  ages. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  Sir  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens  are  very  numeroos :  Strabo,  book  ix. ; 
Pausanias,  book  i. ;  with  the  •eatteredpassages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  Spon  and  Wheler ;  Chandler's 
Travelt,  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  notes, 
by  B.du  Socage ;  BinBXt'iAthen»,4  vols. folio,  re- published 
by  Priestley  and  Weak,  London,  1827;  Leake's  Topy[*u- 
phyqfAthmM;  Wilkins's  Athemenria;  and  Elgin  Marble*, 
2  vols.  12mo.,  published  by  the  Societv  for  the  DiBusion  of 
Usefol  Knowledge,  in  which  these  and  other  authorities  are 
more  particuUrly  referred  to :  see  also  Encf/e.  (tf  £»oh  and 
Gruber,  art  ^/ftfo.  1821. 

'  Hittory  <if  Athens.— T}m  origin  of  civil  communities  is 
genonlly  unknown,  and  that  m  Athens  does  not  form  sn 
excepticm  to  the  remark.  Onr  olgeot  here  will  be  to  give  a 
brief  sketeh  of  the  histeiy  of  tiiis  state,  referring  to  the 
particulv  heads  for  a  mcxe  detailed  account  of  the  matt 
important  periods  ud  efents. 


[Atlwnteaoolni  iflT«T.  Britbk  HiMnn.] 
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-  Tito  iMCyMiedofAUieBiHthiitarr.sndine  with  Ae%ur 
«f  Tra^tBofalIl7thi<Haellm^urter.  Aeraos  (Pauwa.  i  i.) 
v«B  the  Bnfc  king  of  Attica.  Geowpe.  aoeording  «o  one 
&ble,  was  a  nativfl  of  Attiea.  who  married  the  daufrhtra  of 
Aetsus.  and  succeeded  to  the  monaroby.  Aocording  to 
another  fabte,  Ceeropa  vas  an  Egyptian,  vho  brought 
ftom  Egypt  the  arts  of  wdal  life,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tioM  of  we  religiout  aod  political  system  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  name  of  CeorafH,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
oriipn.  was  perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  to  the  latest 
epor.h  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the  successors  of 
Ceerops.  Breehthens  the  first,  otherwise  called  EricbUitniius, 
was  or  divine  or  unknown  descent;  his  name  also  survived 
and  retuned  a  ptaee  in  the  religious  observanceft  of  Atbena 
InJhe  reign  of  Pandion.  the  aouDf  EriohtbmiuB,  Bemeter 
(Ceres)  was  wandering  on  earth  in  quest  of  her  loit  daug^i- 
ter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  inftmnation  about  her  child,  the 
goddets  tai^lit  Triptotemua  of  Eleuais  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  hitnerto  nn- 
koown  to  man.  A  seeond  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eu- 
motpidn  of  Eleusia.  and  lost  bis  life.  iBgeas,  the  son  of 
a  second  Pandion.  in  course  of  time  came  to  the  throne, 
and  his  son  Theseue,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  ^a 
greateit  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the  friend 
(tf  Ueronles  and  Peirithous ;  and  the  venerable  Nestor, 
who  assisted  the  Greeks  with  his  counsels  at  the  war  of 
Trov,  had  fought,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  same  ranks 
wit&  Theseus.  Tba  mytnologtoal  fame  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  1^  hti  nartial  exploits  against  the  bull  of  Mara^ 
thou ;  by  his  deieent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  Kis  voyage  to 
Grrte,  and  his  combat  with  the  Centaurs.  As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  coniSB- 
dnation  the  twelve  hitherto  ind^andent  states  w  cities  d 
Attica,  eatahlished  by  Ceerops  (Strab.  p.  397),  he  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an  historical  per«onage. 
(See  Thuoyd.  ii  15.)  Theseus  is  also  said  to  have  instituted 
the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathensaa,  in'  com- 
memoralion  of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan. 
Tiii  3.)  To  the  latest  period  ef  their  history  the  Athenians 
letained  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  is  stQl  called  the  Theseium,  has 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens  ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  soldiers  oocupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
people,  we  find  the  obacurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  they  were  ^u^ocA/AonM— people  coeval 
with  the  land  which  they  inhabited.  Herodotus  (L  57)  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  ehanged  into  Hellenes  (Oreeka).  Sudi  a  chanf^  hn- 
pUes  tbe  conquoet  of  the  eountry  by  one  race  while  tt  was 
already  in  the  posaession  of  another ;  it  imi^ies  also  either 
the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  cmiquering 
races,  or  the  extinotion  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be  sapported  by  more  pro- 
babilities. Xuthus,  the  ton  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter  of 
die  sectmd  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achsus 
and  Ion :  thus  tho  name  Iwiixn  became  attached  to  the 
Attic  soil ;  and  we  have  the  historical  fact,  that  the  names 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthcnes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ion.  (Herod.  T.  6S :  oomp.  Pausan.  vii.  1.)  *Tbe  Athe- 
nians,' sa^  Herodotus  (viii  44),  'duriM  the  oeeupation  bv 
the  ^aagi  of  Uie  eonntiy  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pela»gi, 
with  the  distinctive  name  of  CranaL  From  C^rops  they 
received  the  name  of  Ocropida ;  and  npon  Erechtheus  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power,  their  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians. After  Ion,  the  son  of  Xutbus,  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of 
lonians.'  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  (Neptune 
and  Minerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  aftetwurds  the  lonians  of  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  Athena,  the  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  oountrv.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
Poseidon  was  not  n^lected  in  Athens;  tlie  Erechtheium  of 
the  Aeropolis  preserved  the  remembrance  oftbe  contest,  and 
the  altaroavudi  it  was  usual  tosaeriflce  (Pausan.  i.  26)  both 
to  Bteohtheua  and  Poi eidon,  indicated  that  the  mythical  king 


was  the  representative  of  the  deftywliofe  mrslup  strove  ftr 

the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  name?  by  which  Athens 
was  known,  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia.  or  the  of  Nep- 
tune (Strabe,  ix.  397) ;  ^d  the  name  of  Athuis  itself 
was  given  to  eight  diilfervnt  places,   (Sea  Sla^  9ysant. 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  eoirtonding  br  AttlMi  is  z«- 
presented  m  a  coin  gf  Athens. 


Theremembranceof  the  Pela&gi  was  retained  intbensmt 
of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  were  the 
arvhilects,  and  in  that  nan  of  the  city  which  was  below  it  in 
the  plain.  Tradition,  however,  reported  that  ttie  Pelasgi, 
orthat  portion  ofthe  oM  inhabitants  which  did  not  mix  with 
the  new  comers,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Attica,  and  rtt 
tired  to  Lemnos.  The  connexioa  between  the  lemoita 
and  Tbracian  Peksgi  and  the  Athenians  seems  sufficiently 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  ether  circunutances.  The 
Pelasgi  were  in  Attica  before  the  time  asswned  to  the  reign 
of  Ceerops ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  (^seh  and  Oruher. 
Encye,  Attic.)  that  the  analogy  of  the  name  Pallas  to  the 
Thraoian  peninsula  Palkne,  and  of  the  mountam  Athos  to 
the  name  Athene,  appears  to  indicate  the  Thracian  Origin  of 
these  Atiienian  denominations. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatevw  mvr  have  been  its 
historical  cemmenoement,  terminated  with  Codms,  son  of 
the  Messuiian  Melantbus.  Melanthus,  himself  a  ftigitive, 
had  received  the  lonians,  who  fled  from  the  P^ponnesus 
befoie  the  victorious  Haaclidie  (n.c.  U(M),  partly,  as  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  of  Ion,  that  is,  because  they  were  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  stiengtben 
theniBelves  against  the  Dorians,  (te  tho  death  of  Co^s^ 
who  fell  during  an  invssion  of  Attica  \if  a  P^pimne«isn 
army  (B.C.  1068),  his  sonE,  disputing  about  the  rigbl  of 
sucoesaion,  referred  the'  mattepr  to  the  oracle  of  Delpb£  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Medon.  Neileua,  the  other  son,  lefl 
his  country  at  the  bead  of  a  colony,  ohiefty  Ionian  re- 
fugees, and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  toaian  states 
of  Asia.  Thucydides,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  eariy  history 
of  Greece,  instead  of  attempting  to  nnravel  the  web  in  which 
even  in  his  time  it  was  involved,  gives  only  these  as  the 
general  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  earliest  state  of  bis 
native  country : — The  sterility  of  Attica  dbred  no  tampta- 
tiaa  to  an  invader,  and  it  conse<fuently  had  not,  like  the 
more  fertile  paru  of  Greeee,  a  eonunual  chan^  of  inhabit 
ants;  the  security  wbkh  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  ef 
refuge  f(»  those  who  were  driven  from  other  states ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  led  to  the  eulonitation 
of  Ionia  and  the  greater  rart  of  the  islands  of  the  iBgean 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thuey.  i.  2,  1 3.)— Herodotus  (viii. 
45)  has  ftuniabed  us  with  a  list  of.  those  isdands,  whioh,  at 
the  time  of  tba  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  motlier  slate.  They  are  Eretria  and  Chaleis  in 
EubcBa,  both  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy  (Stmbo,  446), 
and  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Naxoa,  8i|^os  and  Seriobos.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing 
their  attention  to  tba  etdonisation  of  islands,  tends  to  show 
that  th^  were  idwaye  a  naritime  people,  though  the  ftnind- 
alion  of  tbeirnavBl  power  is  lefonred  by  their  own  historians 
to  the  epodi  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  oflira  of  king  oeased  in 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  v«sIm1  in  an 
arohon,  or  governor,  whose  office,  from  being  ■*  Int  heredi- 
tary and  for  Ufe,  was  by  degrees  changed  into  a  decennial, 
and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change 
took  plaoe,  a  further  alteration  was  made  hy  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  srehon  aneng  nine  magietrate%  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one.  [See  Akohon,  C>0bRC9.j 
From  tba  death  of  Codrus  to  the  iMislation  of  Solon, 
Athenian  lustoiy  predoats  but  few  and  doubtfel  foels ;  ami 
though  the  personality  of  Solon  and  his  ftuning  a  eode 
cannot  be  mattaia  of  oonbt,  tba  events  of  his  life  belong  t9 
that  ^oeh  where  the  ncotds  of  history  are  still  obscDre  anA 
dispiiM>  Balm  wit  tho  eontenponuy  of  Amssis*  king  «f 
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EjrypU which  6ovnti7  ha  i» Mid  to  h«T6  visited;  of  Croems J  BflsotiaaB  aad  CbaloidMas,  enmeA  itto  fiobwk  and 
Jcing  of  Lydia,  whoee  pride  and  vanity  he  rebuked ;  and  of,  placed  four  ^ousand  Athenian  ookmiato  in  the  tsnitor; 


the  fim  Cyrus,  tlw  founder  of  the  Prosian  empire.  With 
the  Iflfoslation  of  Solon  (b.c.  594).  Athenian  history  begins 
t*  asttume  a  more  dcRnita  form,  and  the'aanis  epoch  marks 
tbt  historical  commencement  of  that  aeries  of  events  which 
brought  the  inhabitanu  of  the  eounbies  east  of  the  Tigris 
into  connexion  with  the  south  of  Bnropa.  Tradilaon  assigiied 
to  Theseut  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundatini  of  their  de- 
tnoerMsy.  (Pint.  T&et-e.  25.)  OrtbeteguUtunsOiefu/yof 
Draoon  (ha.  634),  the  pfsdeeeHorof  SolMiin  legialatiiHi>we 
know  little,  except  that  his  oriminal  code  was  so  severe  as  to 
raquire-an  almost  entire  change.  [See  DiiACOiff.]  Tberonsti- 
ttition  of  Soton  was  designed  to  maintain  the  cnief  politica] 
power  just  where  it  was — in  the  hands  of  th»  rich,  wnom  he 
divided  into  tbree  classes,  according  to  their  property ;  and 
(o  them  alone  he  gave  the  privilege  of  flihng  public  offices : 
but  by  allowing  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  to  be  members 
of  tbeeoelesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasts  or  jurymen  in  the  courts 
of  justioe,  he  laid,  perhaps  UDintentionaUy,  the  foundation 
of  a  pure  demoerscy.   Besides  the  nine  ArtdionB,  the  ad- 
ministration was  managed  by  the  senate  Oaid^)  of  400, 
•wh  flf  the  fiiur  tribes  supplying  100  members.  [See 
AxBOPAQm,  Sou>if.1   The  usurpation  of  Piiistratoi  (b.c. 
060),  who  by  fraud  Ann  fhree  s^sedf on  the  supreme  execntive 
power,  did  not  change  the  taws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  though 
it  certainly  roust  have  changed,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  great 
part  of  the  constitutionBl  forms  of  Athens.   Under  the  title 
of  tyrant  (Hparvoe),  a  term  at  that  time  not  neeesaarily 
implying  the  abuse  of  power,  Pieistratus  governed  with 
•quity  and  moderatioD.    He  was  twice  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  last  se- 
oured  hit  power,  whieh  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Hippies. 
[8n  Pisibtkatdi.]    His  sueoetaor  had  nnther  the  ability 
nor  the  good  fbrtane  of  his  fathw.  and  he  was  flnalty  drircn 
ovt  of  Athena  (b.c.  510)  hf  the  aristomstical  fhetion  of 
the  Alcmvonida,  who,  by  corrupting  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
hm^ht  against  Hippias  the  power  of  Laeedamon.  Cleo- 
meoea.  the  mad  king  of  the  l^Koadrnmonians,  was  employed 
On  this  business.    Hippiaa  being  expelled  retired  with  his 
fkmily  to  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  a  poeaession  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  arms  of  his  fiither.  Pisistratus 
and  his  son  held  the  ^rannv  of  Athena  for  thirty^six  years 
(Herod,  v.  65).  during  whicn  time  ve  may  reaaonably  infer 
that  all  tendency  towanU  a  democratical  form  of  government 
vna  suppressed ;  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their 
nile,  and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Antdlo  Py  thius  and 
Jupiter  Olympius  is  assigned  to  the  perioci  of  their  goveni- 
ment   The  downfidl  <rf  Uiis  antient  (see  Herod,  v.  85)  and 
powerful  fiunily  was  the  signal  for  the  commenoement  of 
party  strife,  and  for  the  consequent  development  of  the 
democratical  principle. 

Two  factions  now  divided  Athens,  headed  respectively  by 
Cleisthenes  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmsonidee,  and  Isagoran 
the  son  of  Tisander.  [See  CLBmHSNKS.]  Cleisthenes 
changed  the  number  of  tribes  (fvXol)  from  four  to  ten,  and 
by  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
people.  The  senate  (jSovX^)  of  400  was  changed  into  one 
of  5uD,  fifty  member*  being  annnatly  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  His  rival  called  in  to  hts  aid  Cleomenea,  who, 
though  at  flrst  successfb),  was  Anally  baffled  in  his  attempts 
on  Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenea  la  worthy  of  notice 
for  having  led  to  the  ftrst  recorded  coramanication  between 
the  Athenians  and  Persians.  The  Athenians,  wishing  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  another  threatened  invasion, 
sent  ambassadn^  to  Artaphemea,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Sardis.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the  Atheni- 
ans were,  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  condition 
of  their  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  >)arth  and  water,  the 
usual  signs  of  submission  required  by  the  great  Ung.  The 
ambassadois  IneantiouKly  asaented.  and,  on  their  return 
home,  were  well  abused  for  their  pains. 

The  issue  of  the  Spartan  attM,  wbidi  ms  w  nneh  ap- 
prehended hf  the  Athenians,  was  more  Avoonble  than 
they  bad  anueipated :  the  Corinthians,  wlw  lud  joined  in 
the  invasion,  cnanged  their  minds  aAd  went  home;  the 
two  Lacednmonian  kings,  Cleomenea  and  Ids  colleague 
Z>emafatua.  quarrelled  at  Bleusis  just  before  a  battle  was 
expected,  and  the  Peloponnesian  army  eenaequently  dis- 

Sersed;  and  the  Arheniana  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
eal  with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians,  who,  acting  in 
eoneert  with  the  Pelopnnnedans,  had  crossed  the  Ihin- 
Uer.  Thtf' Athenians  gaitwd  a  eompleto  viotory  over  ^ 


of  Chalcia.  Thus  the  Aiheniana,  who  were  said  U  have 
originally  colonized  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  thib 
fertile  island,  which  was  on  aubsequent  occasions  oonsidtuned 
more  important  than  moat  of  thMr  foreign  possessions. 

About  ihu  time,  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  oame  to  the 
PeloponneauH,  on  the  inritation  of  the  Laeednmoniana, 
and  urged  bis  claims  to  be  restered  to  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Athena.  Though  supported  by  the  leading  state  of  Palopon- 
nesua,  Hippiaa  Ihiled  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  tha  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesian  eonfederac^,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by 
exciting  Artaphemea  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon 
happened  which  waa  favourable  to  hia  views.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  AristagoraaAf  Miletua,aeot  twenty 
ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  of  Eubcea  added  five,  to  assist 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted  against  Darius.  The 
confederate  forces'  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Qreece.  An  im- 
mense armament,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemea, craaud  the  Agean,  besieged  and  to^  Bratria 
in  Eubata,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  eoast  ot  Attiea. 
The  aged  exile  Hippns  led  the  FUsians  to  the  plain  of 
MaiaUion,  the  seene  of  his  ikther's  vMlur^,  a  spot  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic 
army.  The  Athenians,  supported  only  by  the  PlalsBans, 
under  the  command  of  Miltiadea.  defeated  tbo  formidable 
army  of  the  invaders  (b.c.490),  who  retreated  in  their  ships 
across  the  jfigean.    [See  Darius,  Marathon.] 

Ten  years  later,  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  led  in  person 
a^nut  Greece  one  of  the  lat^est  foroes  of  which  we  have 
any  trustworthy  record.  The  army,  accompanied  by  the 
fleet  which  attended  its  movemente  along  the  coast,  ad-  ' 
vaneed  through  Thraee,  Macedonia,  and  Tbessaly,  to  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle,  where  the  gallantry  of  Leonidas  for  a 
short  time  opimsed  ite  progress.  The  treachery  of  the 
Boeotians,  and  the  eowardioe,  or  lukewannness  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiuis,  allowed  the  Persian  army  to  march  unopposed 
through  BoBotia  into  Attica,  while  the  fleet  followed  the 
coast  and  took  its  station  near  Salamis.  The  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaders,  and  em- 
hark  on  board  their  navy.  Fortunately  fi>r  them  in  this 
contingency,  they  had  already  a  considerable  naval  force, 
which  at  the  advice  of  Themistocles  Aey  had  raised  for  the 
pivpoae  of  contending  with  their  tronblesome  neighbours  in 
the  island  of  Agina.  In  the  sea-flj^ht  oi  Salamis  (b.c. 
480),  the  Persian  fleet  waa  entirely  ruined  by  tbe  combined 
na^  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks,  and  the 
Persian  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  retreat  into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  him  Maidonius  with  about  300.000 
men.  Mardonius.  having  entered  Athens  a  second  time 
wiUi  the  Persians,  and  made  a  second  vain  attempt  to 
detech  the  Athenians  l^m  the  alliance,  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced 
Athena  almost  to  a  heap  <it  ruins.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Jtfardonius  was  oompleMy  dafoated  at 
Platiea  by  tbe  eombined  Grecian  foroes  under  the  command 
of  Pausaniaa  the  Lacedemonian.  [See  Xerxes,  Salaui^, 
and  Plat  A  A.] 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Plat«a  (B.C.  479)  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  431), 
is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it 
baa  not  been  transmitted  to  us  with  that  accuracy  or  detail 
which  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians  reduced  Athen.s  almost 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  completely 
destroy  all  the  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77)  saw 
the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians  sus- 
pended on  some  walla  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  scorched 
with  the  Persian  flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  ci^  as 
substantially  rebuilt  after  the  year  B.c.  479.  and  it  would  he 
difRonlt  to  pmnt  out  any  monument  now  existing  at  Athens 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (though  there 
were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias).  except  it  may 
be  the  north  waU  of  Uie  Aoropolis,  which  is  called  the 
Pelasgicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistodea,  the  wall* 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt.  <be  Petrteus  was  fortified,  and  the 
Athenians  were  taught  to  look  to  their  navy  as  the  true 
means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.  By  a  law  ol 
Aristides,  passed  B.C.  479,  the  conatitutional  forms  were  so- 
far  changed,  that  every  cititai  was  eligible  to  all  the  offices 
in  the  «tate,  and  thus  the  democratical  principle  rw-eived  a 
still  further  development  t  its  direetion  kud  emtni  Moaged , 
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todw  oralor  ud  ftettuemAiloommaiidAr.inwlMM  per- 
Miu  ftwB  thk  time  ftinnrd,  and  indeed  probably  from  a 
still  earlier  period,  wu  onktand  flu  nal  exeeuttf*  pomr. 
[See  AnirriDKs.] 

After  the  battles  orPIatva  and  Mycale.  and  the  i^qttare 
of  Seitoa  on  the  HelleBpont.  it  was.  still  thought  desirable 
among  the  oonfederate  Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Persia.  The  Laeedcemonians.  hitherto  considered  the  head 
of  the  conftderation,  wan  litde  dispoaad  ftir  fcreign  •errice, 
and  J^usanias,  their  eommander  on  the  Helleapoo^  oom- 
pjeMlr  alianatBd  all  the  allies  by  his  absurd  and  ^imnnioal 
behanoar.  The  lead  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Athe- 
nians (B.C.  477),  who  in  a  short  time  o(Hitrived  to  turn  ^is 
to  their  own  proAt.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and 
ahips  had  been  fixed  fiU'  all  the  allies;  some  who  were 
averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  regular  money  payment,  with  which  the  Athe< 
nians  formed  and  maintained  a  foroe  by  which  they  ulti- 
mately reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Atheniai)  nanl  sapramaey,  which  fhr  a 
time  gave  tliem  a  more  ateiuive  empire  than  any  Grecian 
state  ever  acquired,  till  the  time  of  Philip  and  bis  scm 
Alexander.  The  effort!  and  the  success  of  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years'  truoe  (b.c.  445)  were  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiadiss,  took  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  de- 
feated the  P«nans  (B.c.  460)  in  a  great  battle  on  Uie  E1U7- 
medon  in  f^mpbylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  for  asCyprus,  where  he  died  (b.c.  4fi0).  [SeeCmoif.] 
For  six  years  (b.c.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  reisn  of 
Artaxenea.  They  got  possession  of  a  laige  part  c£  Mem* 
phis,  the  eapital  of  Lower  Bgypt»  and  were  at  (me  time 
utnally  masters  of  the  «otmttr<  Their  final  defeat  ms 
api^ursntly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  oMnmander,  and 
partly,  no  doub^  to  the  want  of  supplies,  whicb  Athens 
eonla  ill  afford  to  send  to  such  a  distance,  while  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wart  wiAi  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  command  of  Tolmidea  and  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
nian empire  at  home  had  reoeivad  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength  by  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  suoceases  is  shown  by  what  was  given  up.  On  making 
the  thirty  years*  truce,  Atnens  sunendered  the  province  of 
Aebsa,  Nieva  and  Pegs  the  two  ports  of  Megaris,  andTns- 
wn ;  all  of  thorn  important  positions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  remcrte  parts  bad  received  consider- 
able accessions  before  tiie  commencement  of  the  Peloponno- 
sjan  war.  AmpbipoUs  on  the  Strymon  had  been  successfully 
planted  as  an  Athenian  eolony ;  Potidea,  on  the  istbmua  of 
Fallene,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  numerous  islands  in 
the  iBgean  acknowledged  their  supremacy ;  and  Bysantium, 
the  key  of  the  Euxine,  was  in  their  possession,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  supplies  of  grain  fiNm  the 
northern  shores  of  that  sea. 

Tbe  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  extenuon  and  embeUishment 
of  AUMDS.  Cimon  biiilt  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
stiU  exists,  and  cmballisbed  the  Audemy  and  the  Agora. 
Puring  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence,  probably  after 
the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  'Walla  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistocles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
belbre  them  as  the  beautifler  of  his  native  city,  we  must 
plaoe  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were 
built  the  Parthenon,  tbe  Propyleoa  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  groat  temple  of  Demater  at  Eleusis.  The  genius  of  Cal- 
li<n«t«s,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias,  executed  the  noble  plans  of  the 
watttt,  statesii|an»  and  warrior,  who  now  wielded  the  power 

tbe  dsmocniCT ;  and  frwn  the  nnUed  effivts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sctuptor  acoae  the  tnost  finished  buildings  that 
tbe  world  has  ever  seen.  [See  Pbbicus.}  Athens,  which 
li^therto  does  not  a|qpear  to  have  had  any  pre-eminence  in  the 
imitatiyo  Its,  was  now  sdomed  with  public  edi0ces,  in 
which  arehilaetuxe  aiid  its  sister  sculpture,  with  painting, 
contributed  to  ad»rq  the  pqblic  worsbi|f  of  ^e  state,  and  to 
humanixe  the  eitixens.  Nor  must  we  oniit  to  notice  the 
progress  which  tbe  dramatic  art  made  during  this  period. 
Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens,  which  however 
seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most  com- 

Elete  denlopment.  (See  S^kisaer,  Univ.  Hist.  Utbenieht. 
,  T%,  %  Aotk.)  Asehylus,  irtio  hod  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  infused  into  his  oompositions  »ll  the  energy  of 
a  warrior.  Bophodes  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and 
ptifiM  tlw  diMM  by  a  mm  flaborata  plot,aiid  by^ving  it 


more  of  a  m«al  and  pbiloeophical  ohtraelor.  The  great  Die- 
nysiac  theatre,  which  was  probably  commenced  early  enough 
to  witness  the  tragedies  of  .Asehylos.  was  formed  expresdy 
for  the  exhiUtion  of  tbe  drama.  Comedy  also,  said  to  be  ^ 
Sicilian  origin  (but  porhapa  rather  of  Gtreek  Megario  birth), 
fbnnd  a  home  in  Athena,  where  Eupolis.  Cratinus,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  of  the  old  oomMy,  while  they  tried  to 
amuse  the  peo)de  and  secure  the  hcmouis  of  the  prize,  often 
nade  theif  pieees  the  vdiieles  of  politieal  qrinions.  of  per. 
Bonal  satire,  and  sometimes  of  the.  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  -  Besides  the  drama,  history,  philosophy,  and  elo- 
quence, though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
tooit.  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical saenees  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Grecian  bistoiT'. 
and  hardly  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Athena 

The  Peloponnesian  war.  which  cfjmmenoed  b.c.  431.  fonns 
an  important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires 
a  separate  consideration.  [See  Pbloponnxsian  War.} 
Athens  oommenoed  the  eontest  with  all  tbe  advantages  of 
long  experioiee  in  war&ie.  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  re- 
venue, and  numerous  sulgect  or  allied  states.  Sparta,  at 
the  head  at  the  Peloponnesian  confederation,  and  the  most 
powerfol  military  state  in  Greece,  was  urged,  both  by  na- 
tional hatred  and  by  fbar  of  future  danger,  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  The  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  was  a  war  both  <tf 
national  and  political  animosities :  fhe  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  bead,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  meshed 
against  the  Athenians,  the  head  of^  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
the  great  advocates  of  democratic  forms.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  Athens  suffered  from  a  dteadfbl  pestilenoe, 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Tbucydides  (Ub.  ii.>,  with  the  minntenesa  of  an  eye- 
witness and  tbe  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  gnat 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (b.c.  415)  in  the  wildest 
s|Hrit  of  popular  mucaloulation,  tended  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination,  though  the  struggle  was  still  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  uieir  enemies  anticipated. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  2Bgospotami 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade  <ii 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  b.c.  404.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortiAcations  of  the  Peiraus  were  d»- 
nudubed  to  the  sotuid  of  musieal  instruments;  and  Hom 
Athenians,  whose  surrender  had  been  hastened  hf  Uie 
extremities  of  famine,  even  consented  <  to  give  up  all  tb^ 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  tbe  same  people  tbtAr 
friends  and  enemioB  who  were  Uie  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Lacedemonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedsemonians  by 
sea  and  by  tend,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead.' 
(Xen.  Hellen.  H  2.) 

Athens,  chiefly  through  tbe  arts  of  Theramenes,  an 
Athenian,  who  transacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  plaeed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men, 
who  are  generally  called  the  Tlurty  Tyrants.  They  were 
nominalljr  appouitod  to  frame  a  new  constitution  (Hellm. 
ii.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  diceoted  the  senate  (jSonX^) 
and  all  AinctionarieB  aooM^ng  to  thdr  sole  pleasure.  Union 
did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias,  having  quarrelled  wiui  his  coUeague  Theramenes, 
accused  him  before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submis- 
sion to  tbe  desperate  measures  of  Critias  by  tbe  sight  of  a 
body  of  men  armed  with  daggers.  Theramenes  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  poison,  and  tbe  measures  of  the  Thirty  be- 
came still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Tbnuybulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a 
counter-revolution,  after  defeating  tbe  Thirty  at  the  Peirmus. 
and  restored  the  eonstitnti«ial  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(s.o.  403),  which  had  endured  nght  months  of  almost  un- 
paralleled tyranny.   [See  Trkeammss,  Thuasybtiluii.] 

The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  history,  to  the  time  <^ 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  require  only  a  short  notice  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Persia,  and.  still  tnore.  dissatisfaction 
at  tbe  Spartan  supremaigr,  united  Corintb.  Athens.  Thebes, 
and  other  cities  against  the  Lacedmrnonians.  Agesilaus  was 
called  from  Asia  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  bis  country.  The 
battle  of  Coroneia  (b.c.  394),  though  it  might  be  a  victory  to 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  m  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  supremaoy  by  land ;  and  the  batue  of  Cnidua 
was  fotal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Omon,  an  Athenian 
eommander,  who  had  eseapad  fnm  the  disastrous  resulu  of 
tbe  battle  of  Agnsnotsmi,  tied  to  Evagoraa.  king  of  CraU^ 
whan  he  stayed  tul  a  IkToacaUe  opportunity  i^aeqd  him  at 
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tiM  Iwad  of  a  eomUmd  Oraek  and  Peniu  fleet  About 
tfa«  SUM  tiine  u  ttie  battle  of  CorooeU,  he  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  LaeedamoBian  fleet  under  the  oonunand  of 
Piiender,  off  Cnidui  in  Asia  Minor.  This  event  rast<md 
the  navU  rajnemaey  of  Athens.  Ocmon  appeared  before 
the  Peirseus  with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  satnw  Phar- 
nabaius  entrusted  to  him,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding 
the  walls.  To  Conon  belongs  the  glory  of  restcuring,  after  a 
victory  over  his  enemies,  the  btuwarks  of  Athens  (see 
Demoeth.  Leptin.  cap.  16).  wfaidi  Tbemistocles  had  first 
erected  by  deceiving  toe  lacednmonians.  [See  Aobsilaui^ 
C0NOK.3  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387  or  386}  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  general  history  of  Greece,  the  real 

efficiency  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as  worUiless  as 
if  it  had  never  been  made. 

The  pwiod  to  the  battle  <d  Mantineia  (8.C.  362)  is  one  of 
little  interest  for  Athenian  history.  TbebM,  hitherto  a 
saeond-iate  power  among  the  states  of  Knropean  Gieeoe. 
contended,  under  Pelopidas  and  Bpaminondas,  with  the 
Spartans  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Athens,  during  this 
poriod,  played  an  unimportant  part,  though  her  naval  supe- 
riority still  protected  her  against  the  L^edssmonians.  and 
made  her  assistance  of  some  weight  in  the  balance.  In 
B.C.  376,  Chabrias  defeated  Pollis,  the  Laoedmnonian  com- 
mander, who  was  oniiaog  about  ^gina,  Ceos,  and  Antbos, 
with  ihe  view  of  stopping  the  Athenian  grain  ships  with 
their  supplies  of  com,  which  were  waiting  at  Genestos  io 
Eubosa ;  and  Timotbena  gained  another  naval  victory  over 
tiM  Laeadmnonians  in  the  same  year.   [See  Chabmas.] 

The  result  of  the  wats  betwem  Theoei  and  Spaita  was. 
tiiat  tiure  remained  no  state  in  Sonthsrn  Greece  whidi 
possessed  a  decided  noUlieal  superiority.    Athens,  still 
powerful  by  sea.  was  detested  by  the  dependent  towns  and 
islands  for  the  oppresave  exactions  made  both  by  the  state 
itself  and  by  the  oommanden  <rf  the  fleets.   Cos.  Rhodes, 
Chios,  and  Bysantium  united  in  a  league  (b.c.  358) ;  Cha- 
brias fell  in  an  attack  on  Chios  (b.c.  3A7).  and  an  attempt 
to  reduce  Bysantium  also  foiled.   This,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Soeial  War,  histed  three  years.   But  at  this  time 
a  nonhmn  power,  Uaeedonia,  whidi  hitherto  had  eurcised 
comparativelv  little  influence  south  of  the  itraita  of  Thnw 
mopylie,  gradually  began  to  mingle  directly  in  the  alfoirs  of 
Greece.  The  Holy  war,  or  Pboeian  war  [see  Phocian  War], 
as  it  is  also  callea,  which  arose  from  apparently  small  be- 
^nningt,  brought  the  Athenians,  who  joined  the  Phocians, 
mto  a  contest  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  wlui  pro- 
fossed  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  ^e  Amphiotyons 
<8.c.  356).   A  long  and  bloody  war  which  ensued  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  after 
■etting  his  foot  firmly  in  Thessalv.  soon  got  an  influence  in 
the  Amphictyonio  ooancil,  and  thus  gained  the  opportuni^ 
of  forming  a  party  in  Athens,  and  putting  an  end  to  tiie 
war  (B.C.  349).  wfuoh  had  lasted  ten  years.  The  history  of 
Athmis.  during  the  period  of  PbiUa  requins  a  minute  detail 
[see  Philip.  DBMoaraBifas].  The  vietory  of  Cbaenneia 
(B.C.  338),  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  with  their 
allies,  were  defeated  by  Philip,  coim)letely  established  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  In  a  public  assembly  at 
C<Hrinth,  Philip  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greek  nation 
in  the  intended  war  against  Persia ;  and  after  his  assassi- 
nation (B.C.  336),  the  same  hcniour  was  conferred  on  his 
son  Alexander,  who  carried  into  effect  that  which  his  fotber 
lind  designed. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  Athens, 
though  almost  eeostanUy  engaged  hi  wan.  had  not  neglected 
to  Giutivato  those  arts  wnieh  have  assoeiitted  hw  name  with 
tba  history  of  civilisatifHi.  Her  nublio  buildings  were  con- 
tannally  increasing  in  number  and  magnifloenoe,  which  was 
mainly  due  to  Lycurgus.  the  orator,  the  son  of  Lycopbron, 
who  tmilt  the  Panalhenaic  Stadium,  and  provided  for  the 
•eeurity  of  the  city  by  the  magazines  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
by  the  dock-yards  in  the  Peineus.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
completed  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  to  have  repaired 
the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Public  speaking,  without  whieh 
Utere  is  no  road  to  political  power  in  a  twmooratioal  state, 
had  been  eullivated  in  Athens  ever  ttom  tho  downfall  of 
the  family  of  Fiatstratus  restored  the  eonstitntional  forms; 
aiid  Themisioeles.  Aristides,  and  others,  owed  their  influ- 
anoe  to  thair  akill  in  watwy  as  well  as  to  their  abilities  or 
eharaeter.  Antiphon  [see  Antipuoh]  first  fonned  oratory 
into  an  art  at  Athens,  or  was  the  first  who  piofimed  to 
taaeh  it;  Mid  tiie  intradnction  about  the  same  tima  of  the 


availed  thenuelves,  made  the  study  of  oratorr  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  education  for  all  who  aspired  to  eminence 
in  the  state.  The  school  of  Isocrates  was  of  a  dilbrant  cha- 
racter from  those  whieh  preceded  it,  being  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teach  the  formation  of  a  phrase,  and  to  the 
rhythm  of  expression.  Demosthenes,  the  great  master  of 
Athenian  eloquence,  waa  trained  in  Uie  moat  labwious  dis- 
eipline  of  that  period;  from  Isoorates  he  kamed  to  form  a 
rounded  sentence ;  Isseus  instructed  him  how  to  handle  tha 
matter;  and  his  own  genius  furnished  him  with  the  fervour 
and  the  impulse  of  a  complete  orator. 

After  the  time  of  SoMioclea  and  Euripides,  we  find  no 
tragic  writer  who  enjoyed  any  high  repuution  among  the 
Athenians,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Agathon,  of  whose 
works  a  few  fragments  remain.  But  the  £amatio  art  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Comedy  assumed  a  new  form  in 
the  hands  of  Alexia  and  Anriphanes.  whaw  fonindity 
equalled  that  of  any  foirmer  writns.  The  actors  thonsdvas 
rose  to  greater  importance  during  this  period,  not  wily  be- 
cause their  art  was  valued  for  toe  pleasure  which  it  gave^ 
but  also  for  its  cloae  connexion  with  the  successful  practice 
of  eloquence,  the  path  to  political  rank.  The  actor  gained 
wealth  by  his  profession,  and  became  also  the  instructor  of 
the  orator  in  that  which  we  may  call  the  dramatic  part  of 
his  study.  Demoathenes  himself  was  indebted  to  the  acton 
Sa^rus  and  Andronicus  for  his  superiority  in  action.  On 
one  occasion,  we  find  Aristodemus.  an  actcn:.  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Macedonian 
king  waa  fbnd  of  his  art,— partly,  also,  beeause  Aristodemna 
could  assnme  on  all  public  oocaaiona  as  digniflsd  a  manner 
as  that  whieh  eharaeterized  Philip  hinuelfT  (See  Schlosser. 
L  T%.t  Abth. ;  and  ^scbimis.) 

Anaxagoras  introduced  into  Athens  the  lipeenlatiTe  phi- 
losophy of  the  Ionian  school,  and  he  found  a  pupil  and 
supplier  in  the  great  Pericles,  and  in  the  poet  Euripides. 
From  this  period  we  may  consider  philosophy  as  in  opposition 
to-  the  pcmular  creed,  since  the  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  symbolical  forms  which  constituted,  a  chief  part  of 
the  cotterior  shape  of  religion,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
ita  Bubftanoe.  Vram.  the  Eleatic  school,  which  waa  eariy 
divided  into  two  branches,  siaang  the  subtle  dialectic  which 
established  itsdf  at  Athens.  Sucrates  himself  was  a  master 
in  this  science ;  his  school,  chiefly  known  through  his  dis- 
ciple Plato,  requires  a  histwy  by  itself.  [See  Socratbs, 
Plato.]  The  teaching  of  Ariatbtle  belongs  to  the  next 
per^.  [See  AaisroTLS.]  In  historical  writing,  Athenian 
literature  has  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  we  PeloMm- 
nesian  war  by  Thucydides.  a  work  in  which  the  dryness  of  the 
annalistio  style  is  relieved  by  the  profound  reflections,  which 
the  author  geneially  puta  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
XMwphon,  a  pu|al «  Socrates,  has  left  us.  in  his  Anabasis, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ndUtaiy  histwies  that  ever  was 
written,  a  model  of  aimidtcity  and  good  sense,  in  this  respect 
equal  to  the  Commentaries  of  Caa^,  but  superior  to  tb« 
work  of  the  Roman  general  in  ^l  that  renders  a  narrative 
interesting.  Xenophon  was  also  an  historian,  a  philosopher! 
and  an  economical  writer  <as  the  term  was  then  understood), 
but  bis  fame  must  rest  on  his  history  of  the  Expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  on  the  philosophical  ro- 
mance (the  Cyropndeia)  which  has  disguised  the  history  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  the  fbunder  of  the  Persian  monarch;;. 

Various  modem  writers  have  attempted  to  detmmine  tba 
population  of  Athens  from  the  few  data  left  by  antient  writen, 
and  from  such  other  c^uuiderattons  as  appear  applicable  to 
the  question.  Their  results  are  very  different,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  oaite  where  even  an  approximation  to  truth  ia 
not  attainable.  We  may  always  reaMnably  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  antient  statistics ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
discrepancies  in  extant  authorities,  and  the  errors  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  from  transcription,  we  cannot  place 
any  coofldence  at  all  in  the  resuits  that  have  been  deduced 
as  to  the  antient  population  of  this  city.  The  question  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  population  of  the  whole  province 
[see  Attica],  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  prqmrtions 
MMigtag  to  the  ci^ital  and  to.  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Leake  {Tapog.  ctfAOent,  p.  880)  states  the  pop^• 
lation  of  the  city  at  about  116.000,  in  the  most  flouriiihmg 
times  of  the  republic :  he  makes  the  citizens,  40,00Q ;  the 
MetflBci.  or  resident  aliens,  13,000 ;  the  slaves,  43.000 ;  ^nd 
*  pauners  and  others  of  Athenian  race,  not  having  rights  of 
eUUmship,*  ltf,000.  We  cui  hardly  express  a  positive 
•pinioQ  as  tG  the  pntabUity  of  n  9|000 
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dn  tttith  i  bm  vatldDs  obiectlonB  majbe  made  to  the  reasons 
by  which  the  details  of  this  inveetigatitm  are  supported. 
Boeckh  {Puhlic  Economy  of  Athens,  li.  66.  Tnuis.)  has 
estimated  the  createst  popalation  of  Uie  city  and  the  ports 
at  ISO.OOO.  But  the  only  foot  of  any  weight  on  which  this 
assumption  tests,  is  thednmmstanoe  of  the  houses  in  Athens 
bcint;  above  1 0,000  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  The  author, 
to  give  some  additional  d^ree  of  probability  to  this  result, 
estimates  the  population  of  the  mming  distriet  at  80.000, 
which,  added  to  tne  population  of  the  city  and  ports,  makes 
s  total  of  200,000.  Be  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  city 
and  ports,  together  with  the  mining  district,  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  which  he  thinks  will  not  give  too  great  a 
population  for  each  square  mtle.  But  these  considerations 
only  obscure  the  question.  Boeckh  estimates  the  circuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  SOO  stadia,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  truth  [see  Athbns,p.  11];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  the  arm  d  me  <atf  and  toeixnls,  which  certainly  was 
not  abovs  three  aquan  miles.  We  have  thus  twenty-nine 
square  miles  for  the  mining  district,  which  may  be  above 
or  below  the  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensions 
of  this  distriet,  except  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  stadta  in 
one  direoti<m.  nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  it.  Though 
Boeckh's  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  are 
inconclusive,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  population 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  all  known 
facts  than  the  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.  Mr.  Clinton 
(fbgti  ReUemd,  p.  394)  is  disposed  to  assign  about  160,000 
inhabitants  to  Uie  city  and  the  ports ;  but  some  of  his  atvu- 
ments  are  liable  to  olfaction,  and  especiidly  so  fkr  as  th^ 
rest  on  his  assertion  *  of  the  space  endosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.' That  this  could  not  be  the  case  will  he  evident,  if 
we  compare,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  not  neglected  to  do,  the 
form  of  the  walls  of  Rome  with  those  of  Athens ;  the  circuit 
of  the  two  Walls  mjftht  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  space  in- 
cluded was  very  different. 

The  population  of  the  city  depended,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  on  foreign  com,  which  was  derived  ftrom  Eubcea, 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  other  places. 
The  com  trade  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  .Agina  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  existed  as  early  as  s.c.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
147).  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of 'Demosthenes 
(Oration  againtt  Lmtinei)  the  importation  t^eom  into  AtUca 
was  very  targe,  and  the  regulauons  respecting  this  trade 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  political  history  of  Athens,  duringand  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often 
involved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kinrdom ;  but  on  the  whole  it  enjoyed  intern^  tranauillity 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  wWh  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  war  bnke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  ^at  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to 
triumph  over  the  umies  of  the  east.  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian 
Rarrison  (b  c.  322)  ;  and  the  death  of  Phociott,  wUch  took 
place  soon  after,  left  Athena  without  a  representative  of  her 
antient  statesmen.  [See  Antipatbb,  £.bosthbnb9,  and 
Lauian  War.] 

Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (s.c.  317), 
appointed  Demetnus  of  Phalerum,  supported  by  a  Mace- 
donian Karrison,  the  governor  of  the  city,   louring  ten 

J rears  Demetnus  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  mosperity,  at 
east  peace :  under  him  ^ilo  the  architect  added  a  portico 
to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  Ur^e  arsenal 
in  the  Peirsus.  Demetrius  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  the  comic 
poets  Diphilus  and  Menander,  the  ornaments  of  the  new 
Atheniitn  c-omedy.  Under  his  administration  the  character 
of  the  Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps 
never  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles, 
became  prupared  for  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
who  found  the  corrupted  Athenian  ready  to  anticipate  his 
most  extravagant  wishes  tind  demands.  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian  was  expelled  (b.  c.3u7),  and  the  forms  of  the 
constitnUoii  were  fw  a  thae  nvived. 

Demetrius  Polioreetea  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  lover  of  pleasure.  During  his  second  nsadenes  at  AUiens 
(B.C.  301),  he  recdved  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to 
theooda;  temples  were  erected  to  his  mistoesses;  nordid^ 
abode  of  thaVirgiQ-(SoddeB<  henelf  on  the  Acropolis  escape 


desecration  from  the  vnbridled  lioentlmiBtieaB  of  this  second 
Alcibiades (Plutarch,  Dmiefr.  S8,  S4.)  Antiffonus  Gonatas 
got  pomesion  of  Athens  fm  a  shcnt  time  (Fausan.  8,  6.) 
B.C.  869. 

Daring  the  nm  betweMt  the  last  Philip  of  Maoedonift 
and  the  Romans,  the  Atheniaiu,  together  wiui  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus.  took  the  part  of  the  fiwdgn  Invaders.  Athens, 
though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  streng  within  her  walls ; 
the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Peiraus  and  the 
dty  before  the  Romans  could  oome  to  their  assistance  (B.C. 
200);  but  failing  in  his  object  he  turned  his  vengeance 
against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiftil  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain. '  Not  content  {Ltvy,  xxxi.  26) 
with  destroying  the  tamptea  and  statnes,  he  breke  in  pieces 
the  very  marble  of  whicn  they  were  built.'  Then  can  be 
no  doubt  diiat  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  moat  destruotive  to 
the  monumenu  of  Attica,  though  Blsttsb  and  Athens  itself 
escaped.   [See  PhiLip.] 

The  next  grei^  calami^  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  under  Sulla  (b.  c.  86).  Athens  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  admitted  his  general,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peineus.  The  dty  was  taken  by  assault 
(Plut.  SuUa,  14).  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  flnt  time  that 
the  fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peirous,  together  with  the 
great  arsenal  oi  Philo,  and  ftvm  this  time  the  commerce 
of  Athens  was  annihilated.   [See  Sulla.] 

Under  Roman  go\'emment,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost 
her  political  power  and  her  commerce  was  still  the  centra  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosoidiy,  uid  a  &n>urtte  tesidedoe  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Ftem  Uie  time  of  JuUns  Csesar  to  that 
of  Htdrian  it  was  occasionally  hononred  by  the  visits 
of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owetl 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the 
second  century  of  our  tera.  As  a  school  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassinatbn  of  Julius  Cnsar;  and  Cicero 
addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marvus,  who 
was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  (See  Offida, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

*  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  politicu 
imporunce.  Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to 
Rtnne.  since  the  decline  of  her  temporal  power,  is  but  a 
feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by  Athens  during  five 
centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which  Grecian  civili- 
sation had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  fiict  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.'  (Leake's 
Topography  qf  At/Umt,  pref.  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  Umits  the  hisbvy  of  Athens,  from  the  epoch 
indioatedin  the  above  estraot,  we  shall  arrange  in  ehrono- 
logioal  order  those  events  which  ara  worthy  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  Interest  of  ibreign  powers  in 
this  city,  which  the  worid  at  one  time  regarded  as  Uie  pannt 
and  nurse  of  arts  and  philosophy. 

B.  c.  275.  Ptolemv  Philadelphus;  king  of  Egypt,  built 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  840?  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  also  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the 
Notium,  or  S.E.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  with  four  comp<fsitions 
in  Btatuvy,  one  of  which  eommemorated  his  own  victory 
over  the  tisuls  f^tisan.  i.  83.) 

B.C.  167.  Antiochus Bpiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect 
Cossutius,  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

AriobarzanesII.,kingofCappadocht,Tepaired  the  Odeum, 
or  Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  Ciesar  contributed  to  the  ereetlon  of  the  Propy- 
IsBum  of  the  New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.D.  117-138.  Hadrian,  the  imperial  arehltect,  was  the 
great  benefiictor  of  Athens.  H«  finished  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  adorned  the  ei^  widi  hnmerotis  other  puUie  works, 
and  ftimisbed  the  new  qnartw  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with 
water  byaaaquedoot  AntDDhituafidM:.AureUtta  continued 
to  extend  to  AUiens  the  nunlfioeiwe  of  their  predecessor; 
and  at  Uie  same  time  Herodes  Attiens,  a  native  of  Marathon, 
erected  the  the«tn  winch  ham  tin  name  of  his  wife  RegilUt 
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ud«9T«iwdviUi^««]utitiiiaAle  of  PmMiQiu  tlw  setts 
]p  tb«  StadiuB)  of  I^jmirgua.  To  tbis  epoeb  twlongft  Uw 
desoription  of  AtbeDs  l>y  Pauaanias,  vhic^  applies  to  a  time 
wheii  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  showed 
jlU  their  original  freshness  and  perfection,  and  the  colossal 
etructure  of  the  Olympium  h^d  just  received  its  completifHii 

Though  Athens  vas  pillaged  by  Sqlla's  soldiers,  and 
perhaps  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece  may  have  been  robbed 
of  some  of  its  pictures  and  statues  by  the  Romans  on  sub- 
sequent oooasioQs,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third  century,  Athens 
had  ^st  much  of  its  unrivalled  vorks  of  art  The  gradiMil 
jeoay  of  its  buildings  has  been  attributed  with  gooa  reason 
jtarUy  to  the  decline  of  paganism  (Leake,  pref.  l.)  and  to 
the  uov  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  ikith. 

A.O.  3&9.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under 
Vcderian. 

A.D.  367.  The  Goths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repelled 
)>y  Dexippus  an  Athenian. 

A.p.  39S.  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  [urobably  did  not  treat 
it  with  great  severity. 

A.D.  420.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Grreece  and 
Athens  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  About 
this  time,  or  probably  earlier,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
the  Virgin-Goddess,  was  converted  into  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  appro* 
ptitted  to  tlw  warrior  Saint  George. 

A.D.  1204.  Athens  became  a  dpchy  conferred  on  one  iX 
his  followers  by  Bonirace.marquiaof  Montferrat,  whoasaumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Thessalonioa.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
^sion  of  the  Christians,  but  with  many  changes,  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Mohamrqed  IX.,  in  1456. 

A.D.  16S7.  Siege  and  captune  of  the  Acropolis  by  tlw 
Venetians  under  Horosipi,  when  the  Partbanoa  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  sustained  groat  damage.  Though 
Athens  has  suffered  m'Uch  since  that  time,  the  siege  of  Ho- 
roiini  did  inSnitely  mwe  damage  to  the  Parthenon  than  it 
had  sustained  dunng  the  3000  years  of  its  existence..  The 
exploBum  of  some  powder  wluch  had  been  placed  in  it  by  the 
Turks,  reduced  it  from  its  then  almost  perfbct  state  to  s  ruin. 

Athens  vas  decWed  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  present 
year  (1834)  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  king  visited  it  in  March  and  laid  tbe  &undati<m-stone 
of  his  future  residence.  During  tiie  excavations  lately 
made  for  the  purpose  erecting  new  buildings,  several 
works  of  antient  art  have  been  dug  up.  and  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  this  city 
will  be  favourable  to  a  moxe  complete  illustration  of  ita  to- 
pography and  antiquities.  A  fine  basso-rUievo,  said  to  be- 
long to  the  frieze  of  Abe  Parthenon*  ha»  been  li^y  disco- 
Tered;  and  it  is  said  that  tbe  whole  area  round  die  Aeio> 

K lis  is  to  be  excavated.  Host  of  the  existing  buildings 
ve  sufiiBrad  during  the  war  of  ludepradenoa,  but  fiatunatc^ 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  escaped  with  very  little  damage. 
Among  the  names  of  the  projected  new  streets,  we  find  those 
of  Minerva,  Theseus,  and  Pericles.  (For  the  constitution, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  in  addition  to  the  arti- 
cles and  works  already  referred  to,  see  Lehrbuch  der  Grie- 
chUchen  StaattcUterthiimer,  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  1631} 
fioeckh's  Pt^Uc  Economy  i^AilutUt  Bnglish  tranalati«i; 
Clinton's  Jfiuti  Sellmici,  &c.) 

ATHKNS,.  a  town  in  the  state  o[  Geoi^ia,  U.  S,.  on  the 
Ooonee,  a  tributary  to  the  Alatamafaa;  it  i»  ninety -two 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta  on  the  SavaonalL  river.  It 
oontains  Franklin  College,  otherwise  oalled  the  University 
of  Geoiiiia,  which  was  louiided  1w  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  178ft- 9,  and  establiabed  at  AtJD«is  in  1809.  Its  original 
endowment  was  80,000  acres  of  unappropriated  land,  which 
,  not  producing  any  sufficient  ineome»  when  leased  accord* 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  original  law,  was  sold  in  1616, 
by  the  trustees,  who  obtained  permission  to  that  effect. 
Tba  proceedn  of  the  ssies  were  100,000  dollars,  which  are 
vested  in  the  State  bank ;  the  Legiala^ue  guaranteed  to  the 
university  8  per  cent  on  this  aum,  end  in  1830  made  an 
additionid  annuel  grant  of  6000  dollaie.  The  inoHiie  from 
tuition  varies  from  3500  to  4000  dolUro. 

Tlie  untversi^  buildings  consist  of  two  l/d^  adifieea  of 
three  stories,  for  the  acponunqdatioD  <tf  studeutt.  containing 
XOO0U  for  the  classes*  a  chapel*  philosopbiesl  hall,  lilmry* 
&0.  The  ooUftgo  library  contains  3200  vfdumes,  and  the 
Btudenta'  Ubraiiee  3000.  The  institution  pouesws  a  philo- 
aoehical  iml  ohemieal  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minenls  of 
80ft«  spaoiMf,  and  »  bAtaaipat  gacden.  Tbe  beard  of 


tmsteas  eposlita  pf  tvmbr-aight  layman;  Aa  baovd  el 
vifutocs  of  ten  layman  and  ftve  olargyman.  Sine*  th«  opea- 
ing  of  tbe  iastitution  in  1802  to  tbe  preeent  time,  there 
have  been  ux  different  presidents,  all  of  whom,  as  i*  usually 
the  case  in  the  U.  8-,  hnvq  been  clergymen,  with  the  exoetf- 
tion  of  the  first.  The  faculty  in  1633  consisted  of  nine 
professors  and  teachers,  including  the  president ;  the  num'- 
her  of  students  in  1833  was  ninety-Keven.  The  vacations 
are  about  ton  weeks  in  the  year.  The  expensa  of  tuition, 
library,  and  servants'  hire,  is  thirty*«ight  dollan,  or  tome> 
what  alMve  St.  per  annum- 
Athens  is  in  a  Ana  healthy  situatiou,  in  the  upper  country 
of  Geor^  at  the  distance  of  above  2U& miles  iiram  tbe  sea. 
It  coo  tamed,  in  1827,  nearly  lOOU  inhabitants.  {American 
Mmanmsfor  1884, 

ATHBNS,  a  small  poet-town  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state 
ci  Ohio,  U.  8.,  situated  on  a  high  penuuuuu  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  Hockhocking  riyer,  a  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Univnrsity  of  Ohio,  which  was  founded  ia 
1602,  by  the  Territorial  Legihlature,  and  endowed  by  Con- 
gress  with  two  townships,  which  is  seventy-two  square  miles, 
Qr  46.080  acres;  this  act  was  confirmed  in  1804,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  ailer  Ohio  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  state.  The  institution  consists  of  a  college,  orga< 
nized  EiDout  1831.  which  is  a  brick  building  of  four  stones, 
and  an  academy.  The  college  has  a  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  libnuy<tfl  000  volumes;  there  are  two  stodente* 
libruies  of  about  flOOToluraea  each.  The  rents  itf  the  coll^ 
lands  at  present  amount  to  about  8500  dollars  per  annum. 

The  faculty  in  1633  consisted  of  five  proftssors' and 
teachers,  including  the  president,  who  is  a  clergyman.  The 
number  of  students  in  1 883,  in  the  college  classes,  waa  forty* 
five;  in  the  acaden^y,  twenty-nine.  Tbe  whole  annud 
expense  for  the  session  of  forty-two  weeks  is  only  ninety- 
eight  dollars,  or  about  sterling.  (American  Almanao 
fur  l«.14,*c.) 

ATHENS,  NEW,  a  small  place  in  Ohio,  eighteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Wheelings  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  College,  which  was  incorporated  is  1834.  This 
college  has  no  endowments,  but  is  suppocted  altogether  by 
the  pufHls'  fees.  It  oontains  four  pronssom,  including  the 
president  and  vioe-president.  Number  of  students  in  1838 
was  forty.   {Amancan  Almanac  for  ]834.) 

ATHfiRSTON,  or  ATHERSTONfi,  a  town  in  Ather- 
stone  division,  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingfbrd.  in  Warwick- 
shire, cloee  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
road  finm  London  Id  lMbfleld,10fii  miles  fiomLoqadon.  and 
16  from  Lichfield. 

This  place,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxone,  stands  on 
tbe  great  Roman  Way,  WatUng  Street.  The  manor  waa 
given  hi  William  the  Conquoror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus* 
eud  Chester,  aiA  is  oalled  in  Doomsday  Book  Atkrett^, 
By  Hugh  Lupua  iba  manor  was  bestowed  aa  Uie  monks  of 
Bee  in  Nwmandy*  who  obtained  by  charter  from  Henry  III. 
in  1246  and  1247  a  yearly' fair,  to  last  three  days,  tieginv 
ning  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday.  The  market  increased  very 
much,  frt>m  its  convenient  eitoation.  Upon  the  seizure  of  the 
lands  of  fiiretgn  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
this  manor  was  taken  by  the  crown ;  and  after  having  been 
successively  granted  to  many  individuals  or  religious  ^lusei, 
it  passed  to  flie  hmHj  of  the  Repingtons,  in  which  it  long 
remained.  King's  CcUege*  Cambndge,  to  which  it  waa 
granted  by  Houy  VI.,  itUl  neeivea  16/.  yearly  from  it 

Atherstona  coniista  chiefly  of  ona  streets  in  whtch  antient 
and  modem  houses  are  mingled  blether.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted.  Tbe  market-place  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the  street, 
and  the  market-house,  with  a  spacious  room  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  was  erected  not  many  yean  smce.  It  is  a  chapdlry 
m  the  parish  of  Maoceter,  or  Manoester.  of  the  yearly  value 
of  II/.  &s.:  patron,  the  vicar  Manceter.  The  chapel  ia 
antient,  having  been  the  nave  of  the  church  belonging  to 
an  Augustinian  friary,  founded  by  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton 
in  the  raigns  of  Sdward  III-  and  Richard  II.  Some 
time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  nMnosteries,  the  nava 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitanta  tat  a  chapel  of  eeae  to  the 
ohuB^  at  Uanoetor.  A  aonth  aisle,  of  brick,  added  to  ihia 
edifios.  and  *  a  humble  imitation  of  a  modem  Gothic  tower* 
ereotad  in  the  jdaoe  of  the  former  tower,  have  entirely  de>- 
formed  this  antient  building.  The  former  chancel  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  free  school  endowed  by  Sir  William 
Devereux  and  two  other  persona  in  1573. 

The  ahiaf  manufaohiTg  of  Athasstona  is  that  of  hais. 
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RflMndi  and  ihanooni  are  also  made.  There  are  ftmr  ftin 
In  the  year,  at  which  oonsiderable  busineu  is  done :  at  one 
of  these,  held  in  September,  mueh  cheese  is  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  vbich  passes  close  by  the  town  on  die 
imt,  contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  shcrt  distanoe  on  the  east 
flows  the  river  Anke^  a  tributair  of  the  Tame,  which  itself 
flows  into  the  Tkent  llwpopahtion  of  Athentone  was,  in 
1831.  3870. 

Atbmcooe  hat  a  snfaaeriptton-libnnT  and  iMws<ioom ; 
and  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-bouses,  cub  tat  me- 
ttaodbts  and  one  fin-  independents ;  one  inlknt  scIxmI  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  charity-scbool,  and  a  dispensary. 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  earl  of  Riehmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  end  his  army  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  August,  1486,  two  nights  before  the  deduve  battle  of 
BoBworth  Field.  The  troops  encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the 
north  of  the  church,  since  called  the  Roval  Meadow ;  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  conference  in  Ather- 
stone  with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  wbidi  resulied  in  the  defint  and  death  of 
Riehaidm. 

Mr.  Dugdale's  park,  a^aeent  to  Atherstone,  contains 
some  of  the  tallest  and  flnot  oaks  in  Kngland.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  tiuoogh  this  park;  and  there  are  many 
other  formations  in  the  neighbournood  of  Atherstone  highly 
interesting.  Among  the  anomalous  rooks  1^  which  the 
eoal-Aeld  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  is  a  peculiar  quartiose 
sandstone,  oi  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  extensivelv 
quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  punoae  of  road- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  tbisia  a  rich  bed  of  manganese, 
whidi  at  HartahiU  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Manceter  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Hartshitl  and  Old- 
bury.  Maneeter  itself;  though  now  a  poor  village,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  aoomnt  of  its  havii^  been  a  Roman  station, 
Mamkimmiiim,  On  the  Rmnan  way,  Watling-street,  and 
near  die  present  village,  are  the  remains  of  works  trf  oonstr 
derable  uttent.  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included  within 
the  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  Iveadth ;  the  con- 
tents are  six  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches.  The  station 
Manduessedum  was  near  these  works,  <x  rather  these  are  the 
lemains  of  the  station  itselC  Fragments  of  buildings,  and 
Roman  coins,  have  often  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  Oldbury  are  dw  remains  of  what  is  supmsed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  summei>camp.  Three  sides  m  ti^  are  yet 
well  piesemd;  the  ramparts  are  about  twenty  feet  iNroad  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  Ib^  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
tnt  smne  stone  axes,  or  heeds  of  weapms,  were  dng  up ; 
one  of  which  ia  now  in  the  Ashmolean  musenm  at  OxHnd. 
Manceter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Uehfield  and 
Coventry. 

Michael  Drayton  die  poet,  and  Dr.  Obadiah  Grew,  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  the  1 7th  century,  were  natives  of  this  parish ; 
the  drat  was  bom  at  Hartshill,  in  1563,  and  the  second 
at  Atheraton,  in  1607.  (Bartlett'a  Hutory  and  Antiqititiei 
qT Manceter.   Beautiet    England  and  iVale*.) 

ATHERTON,  a  cbapeby  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  die 
Hundred  of  West  Derby,  Lancashire.  It  contains  the  popu- 
lous vflJage  of  Chowbent,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
4181  persons.  Many  of  the  coarser  kind  of  cotton  goods 
are  made  here.  The  elumel  of  die  Establishment  at  Cbnr- 
bent  oDoe  bdonged  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  taken  from 
diem  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  election  dispute,  and  eonaeorated 
1^  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  It  continues, 
to  the  present  day,  out  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  county  generally  is  ecclesiasticaUy  subject 
There  is  also  a  Unitarian  meeting-house,  with  a  oonsider- 
aUe  eongTegation. 

Atherton  Hall,  close  to  Chowbent,  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Atherton  fiunily.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  with  ex- 
tensive pleasure-grounds,  extending  to  the  town  trf  Leigh, 
Irom  whidi  it  is  distant  nearly  a  mile. 

A  branch  <tf  die  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  passes  near 
Ail  idaoe. 

ATHIAS.  DttnClS^  «pi«  n.  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
Ismous  printer  at  Amsterdam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  a.d. 
1700.  Aausted  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Am- 
sterdam, he  compared  the  old  editions  and  manuseripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  published  a.d.  1661  a  new  efition. 
for  which  John  Leusden  wrote  the  sommaries  and  a  pre- 
foee.  The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  publiidied  a.d.  1667, 
in  two  vohimes  oetavo,  received  oonsiderable  coneeti<HU. 
The  editions  of  the  Bible  published  by  Athiaa  were  more 
comet  than  any  faaan  editions:  they  ntveithelsw  cut 


tain  many  inaeenrades,  espedallr  in  the  vowel  pofatti, 
and  still  more  in  the  aooentt.  David  Clodius  asserts,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition,  that  he  obeerved  six 
hundred  errors;  and  Jablonski  states,  in  his  prefoc* 
to  his  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  he  omrected  two 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.  Hw  edition 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maroaiua,  in  a 
letter  publisbad  1669.  A  v^ly  to  this  letter  was  puUishrd 
under  the  ftdlowing  title :  Ceeeua  de  ColoHbut*  Aoc  cvt,  Jb- 
tephi  AtkitB  jueta  D^fiauio  amtra  ineplam,  abturdam^  et 
indoctam  ReprekemioMin  Viri  eeteb.  D.  Sam.  iiareaiu 
&e.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leusden,  writing  in  the 
name  of  Athias.  was  tJw  authw  of  this  reply.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  some  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  from  the  rest  The  cause  of  this 
difference  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  off  five  sheets  of  an 
edition  of  four  thousand  fire  hundred  copies  when  he  re- 
solved to  print  five  hundred  copies  more.  Theprooft  of 
these  supplemental  sfaeeu  were  not  revised  by  Leusden, 
and  consequently  some  copies  contained  slight  variatiMis  in 
the  first  five  aheets.  Notwithstanding  its  defeeta,  the  He- 
brew Kbte  ai  Athias  had  great  merit,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editKHis.  The  editions  of  Clodius, 
Jablonski.  Van  der  Hoc^bt,  Opitz,  Michaelis,  Hahn,  Hou- 
bigant,  Simonis,  Reineecius,  Hurwits.  and  others,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon  that  of  Athias.  The 
Bible  of  Athias  was  the  first  in  which  verses  wwe  marked 
with  Arabic  cyphers,  all  former  editioiu  having  oily  the 
Jewish  method  of  notation. 

Athias  {Hinted  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish.  Jewish  Ger- 
man (or  tluit  jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  u  spoken 
by  the  Russian  and  Polish  and  some  German  Jews),  and 
English.  Of  the  English  BiUe  he  kept  the  tvpes  standing, 
and  aaserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  mon  than  a  million 
of  copies;  but  this  is  searedy  credUile,  because  the  Enj^ish 
Bible  of  Athias  is  rather  scarce.  The  States  General  of 
Holland  presented  a  gold  chain  and  medal  to  Athias.  (See 
Woolfii,  bibHotheca  Hebraica,  torn.  L  p.  dS2 — 554 ;  Le  Long. 
BMioth.  Sac'.,  nut  t  p.  116.  Sec. ;  kinleittmg  m  da$  Alt* 
Te$toment,  von  EichhOTn.  The  prefoces  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  BiUe  usu^ly  contain  some  notices  on  Athias.) 

ATHLONB,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
principal  road  which  connects  the  metrqwlis  with  the 
western  province  of  Connaugfat  It  is  about  76  or  76  miles 
firom  Dublin,  nearly  due  west  The  name  Adibme  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  somewhat  altered  fonn  of  the  Celtic  Ath 
I«ain— Moon-Ford,  or  ¥mi  tii  die  Moon,  the  town  being 
sitnated  at  a  ford  over  the  Shannon. 

Athlone  ia  in  three  parishes :  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom,  in 
the  barony  of  Atblone,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 
pcovinoe  of  Connaught ;  and  St  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
Brawney,  in  the  coun^  of  Westmeath  and  province  Ol 
Leinster.  Those  parishes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Shannon,  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom  being  west  oi 
that  river,  and  St  Mary  east  of  it.  The  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arcbea,  built  at  the 
ford  already  noticed.  This  bridge  is  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
and,  in  consequence  a!  tfats  narrowness  <a  the  passage,  is  a 
scene  of  peat  otxifiuion  in  times  when  the  oeenrrence  ot  a 
foir  or  a  market  eauaes  any  inereaae  in  the  oidioaiy  traffic. 
Neariy  in  the  centre  of  this  bridge  is  a  atone  monument, 
erected  in  die  le^  of  Queen  EUs^adi,  whose  anna  ooenpy 
one  of  the  computmenta. 

Tliere  are  besides  this  four  othor  bridges  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  three  of  which  are  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  back 
of  the  town  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  line  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  ue 
ford  and  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  chiefly  composed  ot  strong  stone  faonses,  and 
has  been  Icmg  fcntifled.  The  walls  and  fortifications,  which 
had  been  suflbred  to  go  to  decay,  have  be«i  stiengtbened 
anew  within  the  last  mr  years,  and  the  wwks  an  mounted 
with  many  guns  of  varioas  ealilMw,  The  citadel  or  castle, 
whifdi  has  betBtt  repaired  in  a  more  modem  style  of  fwdfl- 
catimi,  commands  the  bridge  and  the  river.  The  town  is 
very  irr^laily  built,  neither  the  straigfatness  ot  the  atrsets, 
the  propOTtinMl  height  of  the  bouses,  nor  dw  uniformity  of 
fronts,  havii^  been  attended  to. 

Athlone  has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance  exerat 
the  Sessions-house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  era  lield ; 
and  the  new  barracks,  so  close  to  the  town  as  to  be  consi- 
dered part  of  it  Here  is  aoeoromodation  Sat  3000  manj 
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aad  ttttrbed  to  it  an  maf^inet,  armoorf,  ordnance  yard, 
depOt  of  mtlitarr  storet,  and  hospital.  Before  the  magaxines 
in  the  present  barracks  were  built,  the  bturraoks  and  ma^ 
sine  (X  the  garrison  were  in  the  castle ;  but  the  magazine 
vas  blown  up  in  1697.  having  taken  Are  by  lightning. 
Addone  it  one  of  the  «Uflf  nUUBry  Btatiou  and  dep8ta  & 
arras  in  Ireland. 

Beside*  the  plaeei  of  wonhlp^tbe  Eitablishment,  there 
ie  a  large  Ronish  du^Ml  in  St  Peter's  parish,  and  a 
pnaehing-bouse  in  St  Majy's  parish,  supjxnted  by  the 
Irish  Baptist  Society ;  in  vhich  last  a  free  school  aJso  is 
tauxht  There  is  m  the  town  a  charter- school ;  also  free 
•chools  in  the  barracks  and  in  the  FrandBcan  convent 

The  manafactore  of  felt  hats  has  long  been  carried  on 
here,  and  the  town  has  some  celebrity  for  its  felts.  Friezes 
are  manuftetured.  and  some  linens  are  woven.  There  are 
two  breweries ;  one  of  them  very  extensive.  Athlone  is 
well  sitaated  for  trade,  having  the  advantage  of  the  Shannon, 
vbieh  it  navinUe  thii^-eight  miles  hnber  up;  and  also 
ti  the  Orand  Canal,  whidi  oommunicates  with  I>iblin.  and 
joins  the  Sbannm  seventeen  miles  below  Athlone.  There 
•re  three  market  (Uya  in  the  week,  and  the  markets  are  «^1 
nipptied  with  sea  and  riva  flah,  vegetables,  and  meat. 
There  arefbur  &in;  two  held  in  virtue  of  the  charter  of  tlu 
oorporatioa.  These  two  appear  to  be  held  in  the  parish  of 
8t  Peter,  the  others  in  that  of  St.  Mary. 

The  town  has  a  oorpwation  created  by  J ames  I.,  consisting 
oT  a  sovereign,  two  IwiUfis,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unli- 
mited number  of  freemen.  The  oorptwation  can  by  their 
ebarter  bold  a  eourt  every  three  weeks  fdr  the  reoovery  of 
small  debts  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and  the  severe^ 
can  decide  summarily  fii^  ainr  diriit  not  esoeediog  Ave 
•billings.  Th^  oorpwatkm  is  auo  authorized  to  hM  a  court 
of  pie-poudre  for  administering  jusUce  in  ease  of  injuries 
done  during  the  fairs.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliamoit;  but  sinoe  the  Union  it  has  returned 
<nily  one. 

Atblooe  was  rendered  ocMispiououB  in  the  Irish  war  which 
ensued  upon  the  revolution  of  U88.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  it  was  held  ^r  King  James  by  Colonel 
Richard  Grace,  fonnerly  chamberlain  to  that  prince  when 
Duke  of  York.  While  King  William  invested  Limer*ok  in 
MTSon,  he  detaehad  General  Dowlas  to  besi^  Athl>ae. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  oaUed  the  English  Town,  was 
evacuated  and  bamt  by  Ccloud  Chace,  who  broke  down 
■ome  arches  of  the  Iwidge  and  strengthened  the  western 
part  (or  Irish  Town)  id  Athlone  wUh  new  works.  Douglas 
fummoned  him  to  snrrendtr ;  but  Grace,  firing  a  pistol  at 
the  messenger,  said,  *  These  are  my  terms,  and  these  only 
will  I  nve  at  receive ;  and  after  my  provisions  are  con- 
sumed. 1  will  defend  the  town  tiUI  eat  my  olf  boots.'  After 
battering  the  walls,  the  besieging  army  broke  up  and  retired. 

The  year  following  (I691J.  Athlone  was  again  attacked 
^  General  Oinkell ;  who,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
Snglish  Town,  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
by  fording,  and  to  stnm  the  Irish  Town.  Thegarrism  had 
been  wedtened  hr  St  Ruth  (King  James's  commander' 
in-chief)  finvinff  Cokmd  Grace  to  exchange  the  three  tried 
regiments  of  ^t,  with  which  be  had  the  year  before  de- 
fended tbe  town,  for  three  inferior  ones  in  St  Ruth*B  army, 
and  the  attempt  of  Oinkell  was  successful  with  veiy  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  town  was  taken,  tbe 
governor  fell  in  the  assault  and  the  army  under  St  Ruth, 
which  was  encamped  in  die  neighbourhood,  retreated  to 
Aghrim,  where  it  was  in  a  few  days  entirely  defeated  by 
Ginkell,  who  received  for  his  services  in  this  war  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Athlone.   The  title  still  remains  in  the  family. 

The  population  of  tiie  borough  of  Athlone  was,  in  1S31, 
11,406;  but  thewh(4e  pmndmmof  the  three  parishes  of 
8t  Peter,  KBtoom,  and  St  Maty  was  19,661.  Nearly  all 
iq>eak  English  and  Irish ;  but  the  vernacular  Ian  ^age  seems 
to  be  on  ue  decline.  The  inhabitants  maintain  many  an- 
tient  customs.  The  parish  of  St  Mary  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarage  in  the  diooese  of  Meath ;  that  of  IQltoom  a  vicarage 
ecclesiastically  uuited  with  the  vicarage  of  Camma,  both  in 
tiie  diocese  of  BIphin;  that  of  St>Mer  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  also  in  tbe  diocese  of  Elphin. 

The  river  Shannon  supplies  a  variety  of  flab.  Pike,  trout 
bream,  a  few  salmon  in  the  season,  perch,  and  eels,  are 
taken ;  tiw  two  latter  in  great  abuudance.  Eels  are  sent 
in  oonafdei^le  quantity  to  Dublin. 

ATHLONE.  EARL  OF.  [See  GinnLL.] 

ATHOL  ^e.  peasant  land),  adistriet  in  the  luvtluin 


part  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  fiumwly  one  of  the  here' 
ditary  jurixdictionB  into  which  many  parts  of  Scotland 
were  divided.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  BaHenoch  in 
Invemess-shire ;  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Locbaber,  also 
in  that  county;  on  the  S.  by  Breadalbane  and  Strath- 
mote  in  Pertbildre;  on  the  E.  by  Forfersbire;  and  on 
the  N.E.  \rf  Har  in  Aberdeenshire.  Its  precise  limits 
are  not  known,  and  its  dimensiops  arc  variously  gi%*en. 
In  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sindair's  Qeneral  Report, 
<{f  Scotland,  it  is  estimated  at  45(1  square  miles. 
Tlie  uce  of  the  oountry  is  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
tains a  part  of  tbe  great  Grampian  chain ;  some  of  the 
mountains  are  of  considerable  hetght— Cium  Gowr,  3690 
feet  and  Scareoch.  between  Athol  and  Badenoch,  9390. 
The  mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  wa- 
tered by  rapid  rivulets.  Tfaese,  by  their  junction,  form 
the  rivers  Eaeodon,  Bniar,  and  Tilt,  which  fifUl,  in  tbe  order 
in  which  their  names  occur,  into  the  river  Gairy.  This,  in 
turn,  becomes  a  tributary  criT  the  Tumd,  whidi  flows  aliug 
the  south  part  of  tbe  district  into  the  Tay.  The  wh^  dis- 
trict of  Athol  is  indoded  in  the  baiin  of  the  last-named 
river  (the  principal  in  Scotland),  for  the  Airdle  water,  which 
carries  off  the  streams  of  the  eastern  parts,  falls  into  tbe 
Ericht  this  into  the  Isia,  and  this  again  into  tiie  Tay. 
The  chief  lochs  are  Loch  Rannoch,  about  nine  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  ftndy<wooded  scenery ; 
Loch  Ericht  on  the  boundary  between  Perth  and  In- 
verness-shires,  about  fourteen  miles  l(»ig,  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, three-fouiths  of  a  mile  broad,  in  the  heart  of  a  moun- 
tunoos,  bleak,  and  almost  uninhabited  country.  In  a 
thicket  on  its  banks,  tbe  young  Chevalier  concealed  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Ciuloden.  Lodi  Ljdoch.  which  ia 
OD  the  borders  of  Anyleshfre  and  Perthdure,  can  searoely 
be  considered  as  bmmging  to  Athol :  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  of  varying  breadth.  Loch  Tumel  and 
Loch  Qarry  are  about  tbe  same  lentrtb,  viz.,  three  or  four 
miles;  but  the  former  has  about  a  mile  breadth,  while  the 
latter  bas  only  half  that  dimension.  Streams  oonnect  Loch 
Lydoch  and  Loch  Erieht  with  Loch  Rannodi,  and  the  river 
Tumel  flows  from  the  latter,  through  Loch  Tumel,  to  the 
Tay.  Loch  Garry  is  near  iha  source  of  the  river  of  tbe 
same  name. 

The  hills  were  formerlT  clothed  with  timber  of  variona 
kinds,  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  much  reduced,  and  wood 
is  now  found  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  It  waa 
formeriy  one  of  Uie  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland; 
but  with  the  diminutien  of  the  native  forests,  the  herds  of 
deer  have  diminished  also.  Tbe  hills  are  now,  in  a  great 
d^rree,  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  highland 
cattle..  However,  a  good  number  of  red  deer  stfll  remain, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  duke  of  Athol's 
domains  about  Blair  Atbol,  where  tbe  Forest  of  Athol,  con- 
taining about  100,000  English  acres,  is  set  apart  for  tbem, 
and  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  of  men  or  cattle,  ext-ept 
when  any  parties  are  permitbsd  to  engage  in  deer-stalking. 
FaUow  deer,  in  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  are 
found  on  the  south  side  or  the  range  of  bleak  and  com- 
monly naked  bills  which  separate  BadMOch-ftoOi  AthoL 
They  are  rarely  seen  (m  die  summits,.but  gwerally  in  the 
glens  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  the  glens  by  tbe  side  of  the  streams,  strips  of  arable 
land  are  cultivated,  and  made  to  prodace  good  crops  of  bear 
or  big,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

This  district  gives  tbe  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Murray;  a  name,  however,  little  difl\ised  in  the 
district  where  those  of  Stewart  Robertsm,  and  Ferguson, 
are  much  more  prevalent 

In  Athol  is  the  Pass  of  KjUyerankie.  celelvated  for  tts  pic- 
turesque beauties  and  for  the  vietny  and  death  of  (Jrabune 
of  Clavephouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the  I7th  July.  1669. 

Glen  TQt  liong  which  a  prindpal  branch  of  the  river 
Tay  pursues  it  course  for  about  ten  miles  above  Blair 
Atbol.  is  to  tbe  geologist  classic  ground ;  the  observations 
which  Dr.  Hutton  flrst  made  on  tbe  granitic  veins  exposed 
in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Plutonic 
theory.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  appearances 
which  present  themselves  in  this  intere^iiuf  qnt  nas  been 
drawn  up  by  l>t.  M'Culloch,  and  is  puUiibed  in  tbe  tbud 
volume  of  Uie  l^amaeHoKt  ^  <A«  Omilogieal  Soeuta.  Lord 
Webb  Seymour's  deseriptioi,  which  is  no  less  eUborate, 
was  drawn  up  neariy  at  the  same  time  and  may  be  seen  ia 
the  T)raiuaetton»    tht  Bi^tU  Society  tffEdinimr^A, 
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ATHOS,  ft  mountaia  at  the  extreml^  of  th«  long 
peninsula  which  projeoti  from  Chalcidioe,  and  aeparates 
the  Oulb  of  Coniesna  and  Moid»  Santo^  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  The  name  Athos  wai  pro^Iy  applied  to  the 
whole  moontainoui  peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land hy  the  low  flat  isthmus  near  the  Bite  of  Acanthus. 
(Herod,  vii.  22.)  It  is  now  known  to  the  Franks  hy  the 
name  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the  Greeks  as  Ayion-oros,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain.'  This  appeUatioo  it  has  (Attained 
irom  tlie  number  of  monasteriea,  convents,  chapols,  and 
other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the 
monasteries,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  are  enclosed  by 
high  turreted  walls,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied tuwos  than  the  abode  of  men  devotw  to  the  peaceful 
exercise  religion,  and  an  prorided  with  the  means  of  de- 
f^ice  and  offence  in  lemal  pieces  of  ordnance  with  whioh 
they  are  armed.  Amonsst  the  largest  arai  Xentmluu), 
Iveron,  Vatojwdi,  Panto-kratera,  Ayia  Laura,  St  Anne, 
and  6l  Paut  The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  esta- 
blishments is  sui^osed  to  exceed  8U00,  exclusive  of  lay 
brethren,  artificers,  and  labourers.  Ayia  Laura  contains 
_  upwards  of  600  monksr  and  is  subject  to  a  very  singular 
regulation,  which  some  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  to 
be  general  throughout  the  peninsula ;  we  refer  to  the  pro- 
hibiiion  of  any  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (vii.  23)  enmneratea 
five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

The  antiijui^  at  these  foundiUions  ii  traced  to  the  reign 
of  Oonstantina ;  and  antfamtio  doeumenta  an  still  extant 
proving  their  atistenee  in  the  time  of  Nicephoma  Phocaa, 
A.D.  96 1 .  The  oath  required  from  the  monks  is  solemn  and 
simple :  to  reoounoe  for  ever  the  world  and  its  cares,  consi- 
dering themselves  dead  to  all  sublnnary  concerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditatbn,  celibacy,  retirement,  and 
poverty.  Though  individmdly  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fraternities  are  by  no  means  so ;  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  their  riches,  in  order  to  avert  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  Porte.  The  principal  stream  of  wulth  tloWs 
from  the  spiritual  source  of  leligioni  and  consiita  in  the  oUa- 


tions  of  pQgrimi,  wbo,  in  tfaetf  peregrinttim  to  A*  •bapil 
that  crowns  the  sharp  summit  of  the  mountain,  sm  •zpMtid 
to  visit  and  eontiibuta  to  each  monaatery  on  the  toitnoua 
toad;  yet  the  nonka  have  not  fiffgoUen  the  temponl 
aouroe  of  wealth  from  commerce,  which  it  eairied  on  ebie^ 
with  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  This  trade  oonsi^  almost  u- 
clusively  of  fruits,  of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form 
the  chief  portion.  The  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  which 
are  very  extensive,  produce  both  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order,  as  well  as  the 
&rms,  called  metochi,  attached  to  the  several  monasterisi : 
these  are  scattered  over  all  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians  have  each  their 
respective  monasteries ;  and  caravans  of  from  two  to  five 
hundred  pilgrims  arrive  periodically  from  those  oountries, 
consuming  every  thing  in  the  villus  on  theic  road.  A 
visit  to  this  sacred  spot  is  of  the  same  impcurtanae  to  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  Mohammedans.  The  chapel  on  the  summit  is,  how- 
ever, only  reached  by  the  more  zealous;  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  requiring  the  use  of  both  hands  and  fset 
to  accomplish  the  ascent.  None  of  the  monks  reside  per- 
manently in  this  chapel. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  vast  fcresta  of  pinei, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  size. 
The  appearance-  of  the  mountain  is  very  magnificent, 
standing  in  lonely  majesty  at  the  terminatiix)  ai  ndges  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
a  height  of  6349  feet.  The  aboras  at  its  baae  are  ao  ateep 
that  there  is  no  anchovge  for  vessels,  Ae  small  eraft  that 
tntde  here  being  obliged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while 
taking  in  their  cargoes  -  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
coas^  there  are  from  BO  to  100  fathoms  water.  The  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Athos  were  experieaoed  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Uarduniua  (Herod,  vi.  44),  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Although  we  monks  themselves  an  ahameftiUy  ignorant, 
yet  their  monastexies  pouess  lilmtiaa  among  i^ucli  tiiem 
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m  Mid  to  he  me  nd  Tsltwbifl  maButeripts,  vfaicb  are 
npidly  becoming  a  prey  to  womu  and  the  damp,  being  left 
bk  a  tout  neglectod  atUe. 

The  Peak  of  Atfaos  ia  in  40^  9i'  N.  lat,  «4<»  20'  E.  long. 
The  cabal  of  Xenes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be  traced  all 
the  wat  across  the  isthmuB  ftom  the  Oulf  of  Monte  Santo 
to  the  of  Erso  in  the  Ghilf  of  Contessa.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle  where  the  ground 
beats  no  apt>earattce  of  haying  ever  been  touched.  But  as 
there  is  nO  doubt  of  the  whole  canal  having  been  excavated 
by  Xerxes  (see  Herod,  vii.  37,  122,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  109}, 
it  is  probable  that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up 
in  ordcit  to  allow  a  more  ready  passage  into  and  out  of  the 
peninsula.  Id  many  places  the  canal  is  still  deep,  swampy 
at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic 
^ants:  the  raia  and  small  springs  draining  down  into  it 
irom  the  adjuent  heights  affbrd  at  the  Monte  Santo  end  a 
good  watering-plaee  for  shipping ;  the  water  (except  in  very 
ary  weather)  runs  out  in  a  good  stream.  The  distance  across 
Is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  breadth  of 
twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.  The  width  of  the 
canal  appears  to  have  been  about  1 8  or  20  feet ;  the  level  of 
the  earth  nowhere  exceeds  1 5  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  soil 
is  a  light  clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the  west- 
ward) rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet. 
From  this  canal  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  it  is  all 
htAv  ground,  and  parcelled  out  into  ■  metochis.' 

About  1}  mila  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the 
eanal  Is  the  modern  village  of  Eno  Cl^"^)*  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
beach ;  this  is  crowned  by  a  remarkable  mound  forming  a 
small  natural  citadel.  On  the  side  facing  the  sea  is  BtQl 
risible  part  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  about  150  yards  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height ;  but  there  are  no 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity  except  the  large  square  blocks 
of  stone  lyng  about  the  village,  and  forming  foundations 
for  their  miserable  hovels..  Tnese  ruins  can  be  no  other 
tiian  the  antient  Acanthus.  The  great  mound  would  appear 
to  be  that  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  1 1 7),  where  he  says 
that  the  Persian  Artacbaiea,  the  superintendent  of  the 
eanal,  died  ThQe  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and  '  tiie  whole 
army  raised  a  mound  him.'  Herodotus  also  informs  us 
(vii.  123)  that  the  army  of"  Xerxes,  on  its  march  hom 
Acanthus  to  Therme,  Was  annoyed  by  lions,  who  seized  the 
camels  which  carried  provisions.  The  Ijon  killing  a  bull 
appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Acanthus,  here  given. 


[SUva.   BtHbb  Mnaenm.] 


ATHY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kildare  In  Ireland,  about 
thirty  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Barrow,  which,  flowing  to  the  southward,  unites  with 
the  Suir,  below  Waterford,  and,  forming  the  harbour  of  that 
city,  flows  into  the  sea.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dubhn 
terminates  here.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  from  hence  to 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  canal,  an  inland  water  com- 
munication between  Wftterford  and  Dublin.  Large  quan- 
tities of  com  are  sold  here  weekly,  and  sent  to  Dublin. 

Athy  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  country,  better  suited  to 
agriculture  tiian  pasturage,  and  is  close  to  an  antient  ford, 
wnich  early  Irish  history  mentions  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  contest  in  domestic  wars.  Two  monasteries  erected  on 
different  sides  of  the  river  gave  origin  to  the  town.  That  on 
the  west  side  was  founded  by  Richard  de  St.  Michael,  lord 
of  Rhebati,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under 
the  invocation  of  St  John  or  St.  Thomas,  for  crouched 
friars:  and  that  on  the  east  side  was  founded  in  1253,  for 
Dominicans,  by  the  fiuniliea  of  B<Hael  and  Hogan.  There 
are  soow  ftw  remaiu  of  botl|  Hhese  edifleea.  Gerald,  oarl 
of  Kfldan,  erected  a  eaitto  about  1506,.  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Barrow  at  Athy,  that  it  might  serve  to 
secure  the  BoKjish  pale.  This  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
hrged  by  qM  William  White,  about  1 575  and  obtained  from 
Un  ttw  oune  of  White'!  Castle,  One  tower  atitt  zemains. 


Athy  was  tlieoTpotaied  by  diarter  of  JttteM  I.,  and  Is 
Bovemed  by  A  raeorder,  soirereign,  town-clerk,  and  two 
nulifib.  It  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
waa  under  the  influence  of  the  dnke  of  Leinster.  It  is  now 
alternately  with  Naas  the  assize-town  finr  the  county  of 
Kildare  ;  and  the  remaining  tower  of  the  casUe  already  no- 
ticed is  used  as  a  prison  and  is  an  appendage  to  ^e  county 
gaol  of  Naas.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  4494.  There 
is  a  parish  school  for  about  ninety  children  (.boys  and  girls), 
supported  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  the  Kildare 
Place  Society  ;  and  a  cathohc  free  school,  in  which  about  240 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  is  supporte^by  sub- 
scription, 

Athy  is  in  three  parishes,  Reban  or  Churcntown,  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  St.  John  (the  last  being  a  chapelry),  which,  with 
others,  form  an  ecolesiaslical  union  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
and  Crlandelagh,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  was  built 
about  1740,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The  population  of  the 
whole  union  in  1831  was  6352. 

The  county  court-house  was  erected  some  time  after  the 
church,  and  the  barrack  about  thirty  years  aflerwards.  lliere 
are  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Athy  was  burnt  by  the  Irish  in  1308,  and  in  1315  plun- 
dered by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce. 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  during  the  rei^  of  Cmrles  tl.,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  after  the  revolution,  was  an  eminent  and 
learned  lawyer,  much  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
popular  rights  and  for  the  uprightness  and  independence 
his  conduct  during  a  period  of  judicial  profliga<^  and  sub- 
serviency. He  was  descended  from  an  antient  and  opulent 
family  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  as  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  for  more  than  300  years  con* 
secutively,  some  member  of  this  family  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  His  fiither.  Sir  Edward 
Atkyna,  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  shared  with  Hale,  Rolle,  Wynd- 
ham,  and  other  judges,  the  merit  of  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  law  which  took  place  at 
that  period.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  special 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  latter  office  he  continued 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  82. 
The  exact  date  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyna's  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained;  but  there  is  no  doubt  ib&t  he  was  bom  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1621.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Ids  fother's  house  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
afterwards  entered  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  After  spending 
several  years  at  the  University,  he  removed  for  the  completion 
of  Ins  professional  studies  to  lincoln's  Inn,  of  Which  society 
his  fother  had  been  a  member.  Of  his  history  and  conduct 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  particulars  have  been  pro- 
served;  but  as  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  with 
many  persons  of  distinction,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  it  IS  probable  that  with  his  father  he  had  attauhed 
himself  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  profession  during  that 
troublesome  period.  He  was  return^  to  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.  for  the  borough  of  East  Looe,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench ; 
and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  on  Committees 
and  in  the  general  business  of  the  House,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parliamentary  duties. 
Long  before  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  he  had  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  a  high  r^utation  at  the  bar.  In 
1661  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1672  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  «f 
Common  Preas,  having  been  for  some  time  before  Sulicitor* 
Greneral  to  the  (jueen.  In  bis  judicial  station  he  main- 
tained his  general  character  for  learning  and  independence, 
though,  from  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  trials  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  and  outer  persons  charged  with  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1679,  he  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  delusion 
which  pervaded  the  country  re^Mcting  that  transaction, 
and  to  have  played  hupartin  the  diunacefkil  tragedies  at 
that  time  enacted  in  Westminster'  EbS. 
In  the  year  1680,  however,  the  otmduot  of  the  court 

n,  who  were  then  preparing  tiie  way  by  the  corruption 
6  judoes  for  die  iDtroduetion  of  arbitrary  measures, 
drove  mm  mm  the  bench.  Wfaethn  be  was  displaced  by 
ib»  erown,  or  whether  he  voluntarily  resigned  a  situatioa 
whidi  he  eouU  not  retmn  witlunit  sacriflcing  his  independ- 
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«nee,  is  nDoertain ;  bat  in  his  evideiiee  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  previously  to  the  impeachment 
of  Sir  William  Soroggs,  he  chai^  the  chief  justice  with 
having  made  an  ill  npresentation  to  the  King  of  some  ex- 
pressions he  had  used  in  favour  of  the  right  of  petitioning. 
iCommont-  JowtiaU,  Dec  23.  1680.J 

Aeinumttaiioe  ooourted  in  the  ^ear  1688, which  eventaaUy 
induced  Sir  Robert  Atk^  to  nsign  his  office  of  lecwder  of 
Bristol.  Much  dissension  prevaiwd  among  the  members 
of  the  oorporationt  and  a  contested  election  of  members  for 
the  city  to  serve  in  tiie  Oxford  parliament,  on  which  occa- 
sion Sir  Robttt  Atkyns  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in 
oppoKitibn  to  the  mayor,  tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  the 
violence  of  party  spiriL  It  happened  shcNTtly  afterwards 
that  he  was  present  and  voted  at  the  election  of  an  alder- 
man, when  an  individual  obnoxious  to  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  The  meeting  at  which  this  election  took  place, 
though  attended  hf  a  m^wity  of  the  aldermen,  was  la- 
lombled  without  a  l^al  summons  ftom  the  mayw  and 
uainst  hit  wuhes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of 
ue  corporation  preferred  an  indictment  for  si  riot,  at  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, against  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  and  two  other  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  election.  The  case  having  been  re- 
moved into  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  1682,  and  Hie  defondants  were  found  guilty  ; 
upon  which.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  the  ensuing  term  per- 
sonally appeared  in  court  and  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment 
His  argument  on  this  occasion,  which  is  fully  reported  in 
the  third  volume  of  Modem  Reports,  p.  4,  was  temperate, 
forcible,  and  effective,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ar- 
rested the  jud^ent  upon, a  technical  error  m  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  A&yns,  by  tlw  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton,  and  his  broUier  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  immediately  resigned  his  record- 
ership ;  which  was,  in  &ct,  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution. 

On  leaving  the  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1680, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  withdrew  from  all  public  occupation  to 
his  seat  in  GUoucestershire.  where  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  great  seclusion,  'keepini;  no  correspondence,'  as  he  bim- 
selF  saysr  about  public  affkirs,  and  interfering  in  no  degree 
with  politics.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  his  writings,  that 
during  hb  retirement  ha  viewed  w^de^  interest  the- poli- 
tical traniaclioDt  of  the  time ;  and  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  iodiflerent  to  the  desperate  course  which  the 
government  were  pursuing. 

In  1683,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
Russel  took  place,  some  ftiends  and  relations  ^  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  for  his 
advice  and  direction  respecting  the  management  of  his 
dtsfence.  With  this  recjuisition  he  readily  complied,  and 
furnished  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such  points 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  m^ht  legally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  hia  trial.  After  the  revolution  he  published  con- 
secutively two  iHunphlets,  entitled  A  D^ence  Lord  Ru»- 
teTt  ImMemcjf,  in  whieh  be  argoea  against  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  and  the  andenee,  and  justifies  the  re- 
versal of  the  attaindw,  with  great  force  of  language  and 
solidity  of  reasoning.  His  letter  of  advice  respecting  Lord 
RusseVs  defence,  together  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  likewise  his  two  ! 
pamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  are  published  amongst  lUs 
FarHanterttary  and  PoHHeal  Tracta.  In  the  year  1689  he 
published  a  tract,  enUUed  The  Power,  Jtmediction,  and 
FriviUge  Parliament^  and  the  Antiquiiy  t^fthe  House  c^f 
CommmMf  ataerted.  The  occanon  of  this  tract  was  tfa« 
prosecution  of  Sir  William  Williams  hf  the  attorney- 
general,  for  having,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  express  oider  of  the  House,  directed  Dangerfield'a 
Narrative  to  be  printed.  The  object  of  Atkyns's  argu- 
ment, which  displays  much  research  and  great  legal  and 
hiHtorical  learning,  was  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  a 
question  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench  ought  not  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Howell  in  hii  account  of  Sir  William  Williams's  case 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  State  Trials,  p.  1380,  that 
the  case  was  originally  argued  for  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  in  1686,  who  volunteered  bis  assistance  in 
inducting  it,  as  one  which  concerned  every  commoner  in 
England  altbou^  he  had  so  entirely  retired  from  the  pro- 
Jbssion  that  he  was  obliged  to  bnrow  a  gown  to  appaar  in 
oourt.  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  is  fbunded  upon  a 
mistake,  Pollexfen  and  Jones  being  mentioned  as  the  de- 
fcndant  i  oouuel  in  contemporary  reports,  and  Sir  Robert 


Atkyns  not  being  alluded  to  as  having  taken  any  part  ia 
the  proceedings.  He  may,  however,  have  prepared  the 
amiment  for  the  occasion,  which  he  afterwaios  pahUahedt 
aluiough  he  did  not  deliver  it  in  court. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  returned  to  flw  only  parliamen 
called  by  James  II.,  as  representative  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  he  composed  another  legal  argument,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  king's  power  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes, 
and  which  was  suggested  by  the  well-known  case  of  Sir 
Edward  Hales.  In  this  treatise,  he  consideTs  at  large  the 
doctrine  of  the  king's  dispensing  power.  It  is  clearly  and 
candidly  written,  and  the  truth  of  the  reasoning  against 
the  royal  pren^tive  contended  for  by  the  judges  iu  Hales's 
case  will  hardly  be  denied  at  the  present  day. 

The  precise  part  performed  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  pro- 
moting the  revolution  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  his  known 
politinu  opinions,  his  intimate  emnexion  widi  the  principal 
actors  in  that  event,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  new  government,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  not  a  passive  spectator  of  the  change.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1689,  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Holt  being  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  be  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
ami  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  great  seal  was 
^ven  to  Lord  Somers  in  1693.  During  the  long  vacation 
in  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  being  then 
seventy-four  years  <tf  age,  signified  his  intention  <^  finally 
retiring  from  public  life :  attempts  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  induce  him  to  oontinue  on  the  bench,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  difficulty  respeoting  his  successes ;  but  he 
adhered  to  his  determination,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Saperton  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  died  early  in  the 
year  1 709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  In 
1734  his  published  writing  were  collecteid  into  one  volume, 
under  Uie  title  of  Parhamentary  and  Political  Tracts. 
Early  in  life  he  married  Aime,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Daeres  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshira,  by  whom  he  hod  a 
son,  Robert,  who  was  knighted  upon  a  visit  of  Charles  11. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  RestMation,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  History  qf  Qlouoettershire. 

ATLANTA  (m  Zoology),  a  gmus  of  the  heteropndoui 
mollutca  of  Lamarck,  iriiich  Cuvier  placw  next  to  eminana. 
The  animal  is  very  small,  and  ttie'  shell  very  delicate. 
Lamanon  thought  that  ha  had  disoovoad.  in  one  of  thue 
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shells,  the  original  of  the  final  ammonites,  or  eomua  Am- 
morde,  whidi,  nowever,  must  hav«  belonged  to  the  cUm  of 
cephahpodous  moUu^,  or  cutUe-Uke  animals.  Atlaou 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.   {See  HanBOPonA.} 

Lesoeur  describes  another  marine  genus.  Atlas,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above.  Atlas  has  no 
shell;  and  Cuvier  confesses  his  inability  to  class  it,  'so 
confused,'  says  be,  *  is  the  description.'  De  Blainville  thinks 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  funily  as  Oasteroptera,  and 
places  it  accoraingly  under  Akera,  thoogh  he  confesses  that 
it  is  not  entirely  known. 

ATLANTES  (  ArXavnc),  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  pro- 
bably, from  the  well-koown^able  of  Atlas  supporting  the 
heavens.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  figures  or  Didf  figuiea 
of  men  used  in  the  place  of  columns  or  pilasters,  to  sustain 
an  entaUatore :  they  are  called  also  Tetamones,  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivation.  In  the  tootle  of  Jupite^  Olympius,  at 
Agrigentum,  restored  by  Mr.  Coc^ndl,  sad  desenW  in 
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dw  iaattb  volnins  of  Stout's  Athmt,  Atlantes  ue  repre- 
ifefitad  standing  upon  a  plinth  |daoed  on  the  entablature 
■bore  the  pilaMers  of  the  oella  of  the  temple,  and  sup- 
porting with  their  heads  and  arms  the  entablatore  on 
which  the  beams  of  the  roof  were  to  have  been  placed. 
The  Atlantes  of  this  temple  were  twenty-five  feet  high,  built 
in  courses  of  stone,  conesponding  with  the  walls  of  the 
eella,  and  partly  attached  to  it   Tne  anneud  cut,  showing 


[Fmm  Ttafto  of  Jnyitor  U  Airignhna.] 


the  front  eleratian  of  the  Bj^res,  with  a  profile  of  one  of 
them,  has  been  wgraved  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Stuart's  At?teni.  (For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
these  fltfurei,  see  vol.  it.  cap.  i.  of  Stnart'a  Athetu,  pub- 
lished hj  Weale.  Holborn.) 

In  the  TefMdarium  of  the  baths  at  Pompeii.  Atlantes  of 
baked  clay,  in  high  relief,  and  inerusted  with  tbe  finest 
marble  stocoo,  painted  to  represent  life,  are  ranged  at  equal 
distances  round  the  toom,  to  sapport  an  entablature  from 
which  tbe  arched  eailiBg  aprinn ;  in  tbe  intervals  between 
the  figures,  niehn  an  fcrmed  fi>r  tbe  dress  of  the  bathers. 
The  flipues  an  about  two  Aet  high,  and  atand,  like  those 
at  Agrigentum,  on  a  plinth.    In  the  annexed  out,  from 


the  Society's  work  on  Pompeii,  a  representation  of  these 
figures  is  given. 

In  the  acchiteeture  of  the  m6dem  Italians,  the  Atlantes 
are  oftoi  found  supporting  tbe  mtablature  over  an  entrance 
to  a  palace  or  a  gajden.  At  Milan,  there  is  a  colossal  exam- 
pie  of  tbe  former;  and  the  rustic  gate  to  the  Famese  Gar- 
dens at  Rome,  the  de^n  of  Vignola,  may  be  adduced  as 
an  example  of  the  latter. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  leparatee  the  old  from  the  new  world : 
it  washes  the  eastern  uuues  of  the  Americas,  and  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Europe  and  AfKca.  Natore  not  having  fixed 
any  boundary  between  it  and  those  seas  which  are  aojacent 
to  and  communicate  with  it,  we  shall  suppose  that  it  is 
divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
firom  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extramity  of  America,  to  tbe 
antarctic  pole,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  by  another  drawn 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  same  nole.  On  the 
north  we  may  say  that  its  boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature,  in 
that  continuous  and  impervious  barrier  of  ice  which  extends 
between  80°  and  82°  N.  lat  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to 
the  island  of  Nova  Zembla.  By  fixing  these  boundaries,  a 
patt  ftf  tbe  Nottbeni  Ptdar  or  Icy  Sm,  as  well  u  of  the 
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Antarctic  Ocean,  is  included  in  the  Atlantic,  but  these  con- 
tiguoas  parts  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  description  of 
the  Atfantic 

Though  the  AtUntic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pde.  its 
brradth  is  compaiativdy  not  great  The  two  continents 
which  form  its  shores  approadi  nearest  one  another  be* 
tween  6SP  and  71°  N.  lat,  where  the  coosU  of  Greenland 
are  only  800  geographical  miles  from  those  of  Norway,  a 
distance  hardly  greater  than  that  between  Nantes  in  France 
and  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland.  Between  Cape  St  Roque  in 
Brazil,  about  5"  S.  lat.,  and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
AfHca.  between  5°  and  6°  N.  lat.,  the  continents  are  not 
above  1500  getMprapbieal  miles  from  one  another,  or  about 
as  ftur  as  the  North  Cape  firom  ii»  Nero.  These  are  the 
two  parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  under  30°  N.  lat,  where  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  the  western  coast  of  Harocoo  in  Aikioa 
are  separated  by  Upwards  of  3600  geographical  miles,  cr 
60°  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Aat  of  a  longitudinal  valley,  whose  pr^ecting  and  retiring 
angles  correspond  to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
formed  by  a  very  violent  rush  of  the  waters  from  the  south, 
which  being  repulsed  by  the  mountains  along  the  coast  of 
Braxil,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and 
formed  tbe  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  end  obliged  to  run  a^in  to  the  west, 
the  stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tbe  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains 
of  western  Europe  and  those  of  North  America,  until  it 
gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and  force,  and  at  length 
subsided.  In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  he  observes, 
that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Braiilian  provinces  of 
Rio,  Mines  Geraes.  Bahia,  and  Pemambuceo  are  under  the 
same  degree  of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  im- 
mense plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Amaaon  river  corre- 
sponds to  that  traversed  by  the  Quorra :  fimher,  that  the 
mountains  of  I^me  in  America  lie  opposite  to  those  <f 
UpperGuinea,  and  that  the  great  plains,  whidi  befbre  this 
ettastrophe,  aeoording  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  ^e 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  we  Mississippi,  and  by  the 
submersion  <n  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  formed,  are  under  the  same  parallel  as  the 
great  desert  of  the  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ooean  does  not  offer  an;f  ottier  peen- 
liarity  in  ita  fbrmatiou,  hnt  the  Northern  is  distinguisbed  hf 
several. 

Vinit,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  its  islands  I^g 
within  the  piw  eirde.  They  are  countries  conndw- 
able  extent  but  divided  hj  extremely  narrow,  lon^,  and 
winding  straits,  of  very  difficult  navigation,  which  is  in- 
creased by  their  being  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova  Zembla 
consists  of  at  least  two  larger  ones;  that  of  Spitz- 
bergsn  of  three  larger  and  many  smaller  ones ;  and  it  is 
rather  more  than  a  supposition,  that  the  extensive  eountry 
known  by  the  name  of  Greenland  is  composed  of  a  numbw 
of  large  islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long; 
and  winding  straits.  This  peeuliarity  in  the  ibmution  is 
repeated,  though  on  a  leas  scsle^  m  the  islands  which  skirt 
the  eoaati  of  Norway,  where,  in  some  instances,  the  straits 
whi<di  once  divided  uem  from  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earUiy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More 
in  Scotland.  In  no  other  part  of  tbe  seas  has  such  a  dis- 
position of  islands  been  observed,,  except  in  those  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  America,  and  probably  thoae  on  the  N.W., 
about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty  Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  important  feature 
of  tbe  North  Atlantic,  is  its  connexion  with  mediterranean, 
or  dote,  leas  of  great  extent  Such  are  tiie  Baltie  See  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent  and  Hudson  a 
Bay  and  the  GvU  td  Mexio^  with  die  Caribbean  Sea,  ia 
the  New  World.  These  seas  doubtlcBB  form  part  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  tbey  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfs,  the  connexion  between  tbem  and  the  Allantie  being 
effected  by  narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and,  be- 
sides, tbey  extend  so  far  into  tbe  coutinents,  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  affords  by  itself  a  naviga^ 
tion  of  3000  geographica>  miles.  Similar  seas  indeed  exist 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  of 
Ar^ia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 
Seas,  than  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea ;  hut  tbey 
are  of  mueh  lass  sKtent.  'HiH  peeoliarity  in  ita  fiirm  bring* 
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ttie  Atlantic  Oce&ti  and  It*  appendages  into  Immediate  «m- 
tact  with  a  much  ffreater  extent  of  conntry  than  tbe  other 
was  that  wash  botn  continents.  We  accoidingly  find  that 
the  oontinental  shoRS  of  tbe  Atlantio  exceed  in  extent 
fhose  of  tbe  PaciSc  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea,  tile  two 
other  ^reat  divisions  of  the  Ocean,  talten  tt^ther,  though  the 
latter  cover  at  least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

iTie  continental  coasts  of  Eun^  from  the  strait  of  Wai- 
gatz  to  that  of  Cal!a  (the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  Azoff),  are 
about  1 7,000  f^eoffraphical  miles ;  those  of  Asia  along  tbe 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  are  nearly  3000  miles ;  and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  2000  geographical 
miles.  Add  to  these  the  Vestem  shores  of  Africa  from 
the  strut  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  d  Good  Hope,  whiab  com- 
prehend  about 6000  ge^ai^cal  miles*  and  the  arlule  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28.000  getwraphical 
miles.  In  computing  its  vestem  sbores,  ve  shallooBstder 
Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  probably  is 
not  atrtcfly  true ;  and  on  tbi»  ftupposition  ve  find  that  the 
esstmi  diores  of  America  oomprahend  about  20,000  geogra- 
phical milw.  Oouiequently  the  shoresof  the  Atiantic  Ocean 
have  a  circuit  of  about  48.000  geographical  mUes.  Tbe 
coasts  of  Asia  are  upwards  of30,000  getM^phical  mites ;  but 
nearly  3000  of  them  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
oonwquentlv  to  the  Atluitio  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of 
A&ica  may  be  eomputed  at  6000  geographical  miles,  uid  the 
western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  <a  11.000.  Thus  the 
coasta  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  noi  amount  to  mnch  niore  than  44*000 
gaographwal  miles,  or  nearly  4000  mfles  less  than  those  of 
Vim  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  ihall  obaenre,  that  io  this  calcu- 
lation tbe  noTtbam  sbons  «rf  Asia  aloBg  the  Polar  Sea  ate 
included,  and  as  tbey  amount  to  upwards  of  2000  geogra- 
phieal  nile^  tbe  aoooant  is  still  more  in  favour  of  ue  At- 
umtie  Oeean,  if  this  length  is  snbtraetod.  We  shall  not 
oolwgo  on  ttu  advantaj^  whieh  lueh  a  peculiar  fi>na  of 
the  Atlantio  must  <^er  for  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Thoso  advantages  would  extend  to  a  gretf  dirtaneo  into 
the  iatorior  of  both  ecwtineBta,  if  tbe  number  Mid  magnitnde 
of  tbe  livofs  «hich  flow  into  the  Attaatie  were  pioporiioaato 
tothoextflatelitsdKHrea.  On  (ha  oastom  side,  tbe  atufceo, 
whose  drahiaffe  ftlls  into  tbe  Attaiitle,  Is  eouatativofy 
limited,  and  dosa  net  ooMwehand  ercn  tba  whole  of  En- 
rape  I  th*  gMateat  mar  of  this  part  of  tbo  werid.  the  Volga, 
carries  its  waters  to  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of 
the  Irat  or  second  class  flews  immediirtely  into  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean;  the lanest  being  probably  tbe  Hhins^  whose  coarse 
floss  not  exeeed  70O  Knglish  miles.  Bat  three  rivers  of  tbe 
second  dasa,  the  Mile,  the  Deaiibe,  and  the  Ihiieper.  enter 
tike  Mediterranean  Sn  or  its  branches^  Tbs  boundary  Ime. 
vbieh  mariu  tbe  region  from  whi^  the  waMrs  ran  into 
the  Atlantio  Oeean  en  the  oast,  is  extremely  irregular.  On 
the  north  it  hegina  with  tb4  moat  ncrtbom  extremity  of  tbe 
Uraiien  Maun  tains,  and  Wlowt  that  raikge  to  near  tbe 
n«T-flral  panM  wbon^  at  tbe  aouroso  of  tbe  Kna,  k 
■addenlT  tnraa  to  tba  sontli-wsat  and  tbon.to  the  wcat,  in 
which  diraetion  it  oantianoa  to  the  sonrees  of  t^  Vaiga, 
faudlj  150  mUss  distant  tmm  the  Onlf  of  Finland.  From 
thia  point  it  nms  nearly  south  to  tbe  ilf^atit^ffam  whieb 
it  extends  eMt-sewtlMast  between  ibe  tribatariss  of  Oie 
V^ga  on  one  side,  and  tboss  of  the  Dnlepor  and  Don  en 
tbe  other.  Having  thus  attained  tbe  4»°  of  S.  )ong.,  and 
near^  tbe  S2°  of  N.  1st,  k  takes  a  dae  sonthem  direotio* 
between  the  rivon  Don  and  Tfl^;a,  and  nearly  traversing 
the  middle  of  the  Caneaaas,  it  declines  to  tbe  sonth-west; 
amd  sepantea  tbe  nppar  eonrse  of  tba  Banhntes  ham  the 
amaUrivon  whieb  Ml  Intatbe  Black  Saa  and  tba  Gnlfof 
BeandofooD.  It  Omii  ma  along  fta  oaaat  of  Syria  at  an 
nvsrage  dlstama  of  lass  tiMii  a  bondred  miles,  and  turns 
vanna  to  tbe  IsAmns  <^  Snea.  In  Africa  it  enctoses  tbe 
aaHey  of  tbe  Nile,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extent.  To  tbo  east  of  this  river,  the  boundary  of  tbe  At- 
Untie  niDs  alrag  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
tlM  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sourees  of  tbe  Nile  it  is  at 
least  1600  miles  distant  fKm  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
eenseqnently  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatnt  diatanee  which 
it  probably  attains  in  the  old  world.  From  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  it  runs  due  west,  ft>tkmiag  generally  (he  thir- 
tieth parallel  till  it  arrives  st  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
opposite  tbe  Canary  Ic^ands.  To  the  south  of  the  thirttedi 
Mn^l,tte  boundary  ef  the  drainMoefthoAtlaiRttc  Ocean 
hlls  in  vith  its  shores;  the  great  African  desnt  not  being 


Indoded  in  It.  What  psns  of  Afric&  sotith  of  the  SatuUA 
belong  to  the  basin  of  tiw  Atlantic  Ooean*  our  present  geo- 
graphteal  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 
accuracy.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  much  overrate  il^  in  sup- 
posing that  tbe  drainage  of  half  of  its  surbce  flows  to  ibe 
Atlantic.  We  therefore  may  suppose  that  tbe  ba&in  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of  square  miles  in 
Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia,  and  about  six  millions 
in  Arriea;  which  all  taken  tcnether  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  halt,  or  ^>out  one-fiwrth  of  tbe 
contlnant  of  the  antient  world ;  but  the  new  continent  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantk  Oceans  nms  at  a  distance  of  from  35  to  200 
miles  from  the  sb«es  of  tba  ftnner,  except  in  the  very 
southern  ektremity  of  the  Andes  tsaa  Ahdxs  j ;  and  ex- 
tensive plidas  which  oovor  tbe  greatest  part  of  tbo  luMua 
of  that  oontlnent  send  their  waists  to  tne  Aflantie  Ocean. 
Probably  tist  less  than  six  milHons  of  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  ^ciflc  Ocean.  In 
North  Amerioa,  tbe  line  whieb  separates  the  waters  fhlling  ■ 
into  both  oeaans  Dm  at  a  much  greater  distanoa  fltnn  the 
shores  of  the  Paeifle  Oeean ;  bnt  even  bera  tbe  great  plains 
to  the  oast  of  the  Stony  Mountains  sand  their  rtven  to  tbe 
Atlantis :  so  tbst,  if  wo  assign  to  tiie  Paeifle  Oeean  even 
the  northern  region  traversed  by  tbe  Maokensie  River,  die 
area  drained  by  tba  rivon  AUing  into  tiw  Atlantio  mty 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  mflUoDa  of  squara  aDea,  whilst 
tboss  fUling  into  tba  Paeifle  pnhably  da  ael  drain  more 
than  two  miuiona.  Aaeorfling  to  thla  aesount,  the  basin  of 
the  Atlanlie  OeoMi  compimnida  abovt  ninelaMi  milUons 
of  square  milea  eu  both  eeotinanta ;  and  tbo  ramainflsr, 
amounting  to  about  twenty'savoa  ar  twon^'-oi^  mMiona, 
belongs  to  tbo  basins  of  the  Paeiflo  end  Indian  Seaa,  and  to 
tboae  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  low  desssta  whklk  have 
no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  bein^  in  the  present  state  of  the 
eommereial  weiM.  tba  nost  fteqoentea  high-road  of  com- 
munication, baa  been  examined  more  oOmt^tetr  than  the 
other  teas,  with  tea>ect  to  its.facilities  ft>t  navigatwn.  The 
dangan  and  difflooJtisa  produced  by  nuvarooa  and  intricate 
sroi^ofMnda  an  of  tess  freqnmt  aocunanea  la  thk  saa 
than  in  my  odMor :  fly.  if  wo  except  tbe  ebain  «f  islands 
which  separates  the  of  Mexico  and  tbe  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlutic,  and  wbich  therefore  are  to  be  eoasidored 
as  forming  put  oif  tbo  shores  tbe  oocan*  it  can  hardly  ba 
said  to  contain  any  group  of  islands  between  S 6**  N.  lab  and 
50°  S.  lat.  The  froi^s  of  the  Azores.  Canaries.  «id  Capo 
do  Vtfde  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, are  saaall.  and  present  few  diflcultiea  to  navigators. 
The  Oanaries,  inokidli^  Madeira,  are  mu«h  nsortod  to  by 
vessels,  fiom  tbe#  situation  on  the  verge  of  Ihe  legiotis  in 
which  the  deaeiktB  essential  to  navigation  <vk.,  tbe  ait  an4 
tbe  water)  ondoigo  a  change:  for  to  the  south  of  that 
group,  the  winds,  as  well  as  tbe  motfan  of  tba  sea  or  the 
cnnrents,  are  genaraRy  much  less  chaflgaaUa  tbm  in  the 
latitudes  nearer  to  the  prias. 

With  respect  to  the  tdnd*,  the  whde  snrfhce  of  tbe 
Atlantic  OnMn  may  be  divided  int*  thfee  regions,  m  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  coafse  from  east  to 
west,  and  have  obtained  tbe  name  Of  trade-winds.  Thin 
region  oxtende  to  abmt  9^  of  lat  en  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
(hitiieth  parattei  in  beta  faemtspberes,  are  snl^ect  to  a  coo- 
^oal  change  of  tbe  winds,  and  are  tlterefbre  called  the 
re&nons  of  variable  winds. 

It  is  not  here  our  'dMeet  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
tbe  natural  eansas  whieh  pnifliwe  Ihe  phenomenon  of  the 
oerpefutU  or  trade  winds  [seeTftAn  Wiitds]  ;  but  we  shall 
nistericalty  observe  the  devSatiohs  from  these  ganeral  rules, 
whieb  are  found  to  exiM  in  Ae  A^nitfe  Sea,  and  wbieb 
themselves  afl^t  the  navigation  of  ft  no  less  than  the 
trade^winds. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade- winds,  (bete 
winds  Mow,  on  ue  north  sMe  of  the  equator,  from  nortb- 
east ;  and  on  the  south,  from  souDi  or  south-west,  as  we  diall 
see  hereafter.  If  tbey  continued  in  these  directions,  they 
would  of  course  meet  one  another,  but  this  is  not  the  case : 
both  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
T^ion  (ff  calms.  This  region  k  not  always  of  ibe  same 
extent,  and  does  not  occupy  thtf  samo  part  of  Che  ocean, 
tiioi^h  it  always  extends  ova  the  whole  of  it  fi<Hn  Uie  coast* 
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al  AAhm  to  tb6M  t>r  AnMrioft.  It  MRMtimw  oecMpie«  not 
miMh  man  than  tvo,  aad  at  other  MBaons  up  to  ten  degraM 
of  Include.  It  ii  K  remvkftUe  eircnnutaiKM  that  it  dow 
■ot  ntmA  eouRlly  on  both  tidoB  of  tha  MUittor,  but  i*  ret  hsr 
■tutted  in  tte  noHbini  Jmaiepbeie.  It  rarely  extends  (o 
tha  eeudi  of  the  line,  end  nefer  fiii-^er  tbon  two  and  a  half 
degreee  of  aeuth  ktitiide,  whlUt,  on  the  north  of  the  equft' 
tor,  it  •ofioetimtfl  advanoee  oTen  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of 
latitude.  The  pontien  of  the  mib  riaibly  inflaeQcea  the  posi- 
tiooof  ther^ionof  oalnu.  aaweUaa  the  range  within  which 
the  toade-vinds  hlov.  In  the  •unntM'  montbe,  espeetally 
in  July,  Angttit,  and  September,  the  ealnw  advanee  towarde 
the  oerth,  and  extood  eonwtimea,  at  we  have  already  ob- 
aerred,  to  tlw  tbtrtaentb  parallel ;  at  this  tttee  the  southern 
tnde-vuid  enesoaehes  genaidenbly  on  the  Borthwn  heni- 
qihere,  being  Ibuod  as  for  aa  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  of 
nortbaralatttade.  It  nt^  even  be  said  that  this  iBst-men- 
tkmsd  tndfr'Vind  patses  Uw  equator  all  the  year  round, 
flKoept  in  January,  when  the  region  of  calms  extends  to  two 
and  a  half  degrees  nf  aouth  latitude.  The  central  hne  of 
iki»  ragion  nay  thoieihra  be  placed  at  about  Bve  or  five 
and  a  half  degrees  ttf  north  laUtude,  and  its  mean  breadth 
may  extend  over  five  or  five  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  from  seo  to  330  gaographieal  miles,  ^le  calms  which 
rsign  in  this  region  vo^  of^toae  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  vessds,  if  the  water  was  not  daily  agitated 
hy  a  squall.  At  noon,  a  hlask  and  well-deftned  clwd  ap- 
paan  tevaida  tha  east,  whieb  eeems  to  annonnee  a  violent 
thimdev-atarm;  suddenly  a  wind  riasa,  blova  with  greM 
Turtenea  Ite  a  few  minules.  sends  down  a  ftw  di^  of  ndn, 
and  immediately  the  calm  returns.  Itisonly  byneansof 
dwse  duly  s()a^  that  the  ngbn  ef  odms  can  be  passed  by 
Teasels,  but  it  always  proves  a  very  disagreeable  navigation. 

The  traderwinds  themselvaa  are  suhJeet  to  change  in  their 
extent,  aeoording  to  the  seesons.  and  In  their  dlrei^icHi, 
aeoordtng  to  tm  difibrent  degrees  of  louftitude.  They 
withdraw  ferAer  from  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  heieiiphere  in  whi<^  they  blow,  and  they  occupy  a 
wider  range  tovarda  the  eoaats  of  America,  than  el 
a  short  distanoe  ftem  tim  old  world.  In  the  seas  bor^ 
deriog  on  the  lattn  they  an  mdy  aneonptered  at  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  often  not  befbn  reaehing  the 
twenty-eeventfa  parallel,  so  that  tha  mean  boundary  may  be 
plaoeil  at  twenty-eight  and  a  half  degveea.  Tonrds  Ame- 
riea,  however;  they  extend  somewhat  more  tewanls  the  north, 
even  to  tlnrty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  the  mean 
boundary  may  be  fixed  at  the  thirtieth  parallel.  The  diree- 
tion  of  the  trade-winds  changes  with  theh-  progress  fVom 
east  to  vest.  Near  the  old  continent,  and  north  of  the 
equator,  the  dbwtion  is  from  north-esst.  or  nearly  so,  but 
farther  off  it  decdines  more  to  the  east,  so  that  In  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  it  is  east  a  quarter  north,  and  on  the  coeats  of 
America  it  blows  firom  due  east.  No  navigation  is  more 
pleasant  than  that  with  the  trade-winds,  nwyaier^bera 
laeeie  than  a  wind,  and  tiwilr  Uowing  is  nnifiirm,  eonstant, 
and  not  interruptsd  by  squalls.  The  waves  raised  by  them 
are  low,  and  their  swnl  is  gentle.  All  these  ciroumstanoes 
imluced  Humboldt  to  think  that  it  is  less  dangerous  to  pass 
fiiom  the  Canaries  to  America,  than  to  traverse  one  of  the 
small  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  and  he  compares  this  uaviga- 
tinm  with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow-Howing  river,  or 
rather  a  canaL  The  Spaniards  have  called  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ilgolfo  de  lot  (Awior— supposing  that  even 
ladies  could  muster  eourage  enough  to  nangate  it ;  for  hem 
the  passage  to  Amnwa  may  safny  be  eflMted  in  an  open 
boat 

To  these  general  observations  we  shall  add  a  few  others, 
with  respect  to  the  dlflbnuce  l»tween  Uie  northern  and 
the  southern  trade-wind.  The  northern  trade- wind  declines 
only  from  northreast  to  east  in  its  prugroia  westward,  but  it 
is  less  eonstant  towards  its  northern  boundary  timn  the 
southern  towards  the  cintarettc  pole.  Between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  degress  ef  north  latitude,  sometimes 
violent  north-western  winds  prevail.  For  that  reason,  ves- 
sels bound  for  the  West  Indies  or  Botttti  America  sail 
along  the  old  continent  tilt  they  ritain  the  twenty-Aret 
parallel,  when  they  turn  to  the  west. 

The  southern  trade-wind  is  id  ore  rexular,  and  always 
preservee  its  direction,  and  it  is  also  less  Iwisterous  towards 
lU  southera  boundary.  It  extends,  as  we  have  alreuly 
observed,  so  tu  north,  that  it  is  somotimea  finind  in  foree 
aa  fer  as  die  fifth  or  aven  sixth  dsgrae  of  nortii  latiti^ 
Along  ibe  coasts  of  Southern  Aftin,  it  blows  ftnu  tlM 


sotttb-vest;  but  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  it  beoemes  by 
d^irees  mora  seulheHy,  and  as  it  proceeds  farther  to  the 
west  its  direction  becomee  nearly  due  east.  The  meridian 
of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Greenwich  may  be  considered  as 
a.  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  bbw  from 
the  south  and  those  from  the  easL  To  the  east  of  that  Une. 
the  direction  of  the  winds  varios  between  S.W.  and  S,S.£,, 
and  to  the  west  of  that  line  between  S.S,E.  and  E.6.S. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  Idow  on  the  coast  of  the 
co.ntiQentB,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  degree  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  which,  when  the  land  is  ex- 
tensive, must  be  cpnsidorable,  and  pn>duce  a  great  change 
in  the  wind.  Thus,  between  the  northern  tiade-wtnd  and 
the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Ishinds,  or,  mora  exactly,  between  Cape  B^jador  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
west.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  fiv  by  the  natura 
of  the  great  desert  called  the  Sahara,  whose  surface,  com- 
posed of  loose  sand,  is  heated  b^  the  sun  to  an  excessive 
degme,  and,  rarefying  the  superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to 
fise.  When  this  rarefied  volume  of  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  th«  sea,  the  Utter 
expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  Uie  west  wind 
along  this  coast  is  producaed. 

But  this  inlluence  <^  the  Sahara  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as' 
Qape  Meiurado,  or  more  properly  between  I&°N.  lat  and 
the  equator,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the  region  of  calms,  f» 
kind  nS  monsoon  iwevails,  blowing  in  oertain  {daces  to  the 
distanoe  of  seventy  leagues  off  shore  (fifty  leagues 
Sierra  Leope),  and  piooBoding  from  the  north-east  or  north 
from  Soptmnber  to  June,  but  iu  the  ramainder  of  the  year 
from  south-west.  It  is  remarkable  that  along  this  eoast 
the  currents  are  likewise  periodical,  and  change  togelbw 
with  the  winds  i  but  they  always  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  them.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  B^in,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Southern  Afrioa  to  30°  S.  lat.,  the  wind  dees 
not  materially rdiflW  from  the  southern  trai^wind*  Uaw^g 
ctmstantly  from  the  south-west,  or  neatly  so. 

The  ebangee  which  an  nroduoed  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  trade-wind  hy  the  omtipeut  of  Stfuth  America 
are  eoesiderable.  Atong  the  eoast  of  BrasU  a  regular 
monsoon  is  fwmed.  which  between  September  and  Matidt 

Srooeeds  from  between  N.  i  E.  to  N.£.  k  B- ;  and  frma 
[arch  to  September  irom  between  E,  i  N.  to  E.S^E.  Thia 
monsoon  blows  commonly  with  considwable  force,  and  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distanoe  frcnn  the  shore,  es^iaUy  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  vben  it  is  at  its  height,  at  whieh 
time  it  sometimes  advances  nearly  as  far  as  Uie  middle  at 
the  Atlantie  Ocean.  To  the  nwth  of  the  equator  the  trade- 
wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  almg  the  eoast  of 
America.  This.is  probaldy  t9  be  aUributsd  to  the  lowneas 
of  the  eoast  of  Guiana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  fre- 
quently inundated  plains  along  the  lower  oonne  of  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  even  obeerveq^ that  in  this  quarter  tha 
trade-vmds  exioid  so  far  over  the  land,  that  their  efi'eet  is 
felt  at  Angostura,  340  oniles  from  th9  mouth  of  that  nver< 
[See  ANOosTuaA.] 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  <tf  the 
equator  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lat.  in  the  regiiHi  of  the 
perpetual  winds.  To  (lie  north  and  south  of  this  region  the 
winds  are  variable  i  but  it  is  observed  that  westerly  winds 
prevail  in  both  hemisphwes ;  and,  according  to  the  Q<Hnpu- 
tation  of  H^jor  Rennell.  the  proportion  between  those  tnaC 
blow  ixoai  the  west  t4  thoee  from  tlie  east,  is  as  9  to  $4  in 
the  nortbent  bemisphen.  Besides  being  variable  in  <bree- 
tiou,  they  vary  likewise,  extramely  in  the  degree  of  fonie 
with  which  they  blow. 

The  eurmttt  of  the  AUantic  an  less  important  than  tba 
winds ;  but  still  they  contribute  considerably  to  accelerate  or 
retard  navigation,  and  on  that  oooount  deserve  the  greatest 
attention.  Bfit.  as  hardly  sixty  years  hove  passed  linos 
they  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  navigator  as  veil 
as  the  geographer,  and  as  the  suhject  is  involved,  from  its 
nature,  in  msny  diffijiulties,  the  information  respeeting 
them  is  not  such  as  could  be  wished ;  still  much  hss  boon 
odileGted,  which  is4>oth  interesting  and  useful. 

It  would' seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ocean  which  always  remains  still.  The  odes 
da  not  occasion  an  Utsdute  ranoval  of  the  water  fnm  mu 
plsee  to  another,  exeept  near  the  coast;  and  even  lha»  Uiia 
motion  it  Itmi^  tf>  »  comparatively  mall  dutwofc  Bnt 
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besides  the  tides,  two  Untb  of  motion  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  sea,  wfakfa  we  shall  name  vitfa  Mqor  Rennetl  the 
Mft-ainvnU  and  the  stream-ewrmtt. 

The  drift-eurrmtt  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced 
on  the  fturfoce  of  the  sea  hy  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds ;  the  former,  even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
fbrce,  by  their  uninterrupted  rontinuance  displace  and  push 
forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water,  and  uius  produce  a 
motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow.  These 
drift-currents  are  constant,  and  run  always  ir.  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drift^urrentd  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so 
constant  and  do  not  always  run  in  the  tame  diveetion  nor 
with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
kind  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  the  tropics, 
whpr«  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-wind;  and  the  latter  to 
tbe  north  and  south  of  30°,  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift-current  is,  in  some  measure,  observable  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  trade-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  the  23d  parallel,  and  rarely 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the  current  is  constant 
only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  r^on  of  tbe 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in 
those  regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
again  perceptible  and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a  northerly  than  a  westerly 
notion ;  the  latter,  howe^r,  becomes  by  degrees  more  pre- 
valent in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction  in 
advandng  to  the  west  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
is  from  9  to  10  miles  per  day,  or,  ftcoording  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Humboldt,  only  one-fourth  of  tbe  velocity  with 
which  those  rivers  in  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  drift-current,  which  in  the  northern  pniion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  produced  by  the  jtrevalent  westerly  winds,  flows 
in  a  westeily  direction ;  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
that,  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of  the  Chilf  Stream,  It  only 
manifests  itidf  generally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  v<^age 
from  Eorope  to  America  and  vice  wrtS,  retarding  tbe  for- 
mer and  Corwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-cunents,  especially 
tbe  permanent,  are  very  ftvourable  to  navigation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyages  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
oertain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the  ttreafn-currentt  are 
much  less  sa  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 
proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
nveing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many  navigators,  running 
from  Madeira  to  Teneriflfe,  and  expecting  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  (bund  their  vessels  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  nearty  300  sea  miles  out  of  dieir 
eourse.  Such  errms  can  only  be  detected  by  frequent  ostzo- 
nomical  observations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  dead 
reckoning.  If  they  are  not  detected  in  time,  shipwrecks 
sonetimes  become  unavoidable. 

We  cannot  compare  tbe  stream-cnmmts  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents  cover  such 
a  portion  of  the  surfiice  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  rivers,  but  as  hrge  branches  of  the  sea.  The  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  are  still  involved  in  obscurity ; 
our  obeervations  have  not  ^et  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  aea, — they  have  only  klightly  investigated  its  surfece. — 
and  there  are  some  fkcts  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stream-cuirmts  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thfs  indicates 
clearly  that  their  origin  must  not  be  ascribed  to  changes  which 
take  place  on  its  surface,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  strata 
of  its  waters.  The  opinions  which  have  l>een  formed  on 
this  oWect  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Currknts.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  tbe  laigest  of  the  current  streams 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, velocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which, 
up  to  this  time,  have  been  in  some  degree  ascertained. 

Two  Urge  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  Equatoriid  Current,  running  from  the  coast  <^  Africa  to 
^at  of  South  America,  uid  the  Qi^  Stream,  flawing  from 
Korth  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

The  Equatorial  Current,  so  called  from  its  course  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed 
between  tbe  islands  of  St  Th(»nas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the 
bight  or  bay  <^  Benin,   Hence  it  |»ooeeds  to  the  w*st  on 


bMh  ^es  of  tbe  equator,  as  fcr  as  88"  W.  long.,  whete  k 
sends  off  a  hmnch  to  the  north*we8t  Soon  anerwards  it 
dectines  somewhat  to  tilie  sontii,  and  runs  in  this  direotkm 
towards  the  two  capes  <rf  S^  Augustin  and  St  B«qne,  on 
the  Braxilian  ooast  At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles 
from  these  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currents ;  the  northern, 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  hence  deriving 
the  name  of  Guiana  Current,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  sefiarate  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Martinique,  from  each  other  and  from 
the  continent  of  South  America;  and  in  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  its  course.- 
The  BroMil  Chtrrent,  or  (he  other  hrandi  the  equatorial 
enrrent,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  tbe  show  of  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  mM  even  be  traoed 
to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaene  and  of  Le  Haire.  Tlw 
whole  length  of  this  current,  from  St  Hiomas  to  Cape 
St.  Roque,  amounts  to  upwards  of  SflOO  nautical  miles ; 
and  if  we  add  the  Guiana  current,  from  the  point  of 
division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  tiie  island 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  increased  by 
1500  nautical  miles  more.  The  breadth  of  the  cunent  is 
different  in  different  parts.  Near  the  islands  of  St  Thomas 
and  Anno  Bom,  it  extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  ai 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  mUes.  But  in  pn^wtion  as 
it  advances  to  Uie  west  it  inereases  in  breadth;  (^iposita 
Cape  PalmOS  it  extends  from  1°  46'  N.  let  to  near  5"  S. 
lat,  thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautical  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges still  more,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  extending 
over  7°  M  8°  of  lat.  from  44°  or  5'^south  of  the  equator  to  2^^ 
or  3^  north  of  it  Here,  therefbre,  the  breadth  of  the  current 
'  occupies  430  geographical  miles,  or  not  much  less  tiian  tbe 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  theLisard  toCape  Wrath. 
But  havioK  soon  afterwards,  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  tbe  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  300 
nautical  mites ;  and  ttis  breadth  it  probably  preserve*  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  tmposite  the  capes  of  8t  Augnstin 
and  St.  Roque.  Tbe  vekleily  of  the  ourrent  is  dilbrent  in 
different  parts,  and  inereases  or  decreases  aoeording  to  the 
seasons,  it  being  mui^  greater  in  summer  than  in  wintn. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  10  W.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  da^ ;  but  from  10°to  16°  W.  long,  it 
is  much  more  rapid— making,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  seems  to  be  the  strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  from  October  to  March  it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak.  Between  16°  and  23** 
W.  long,  lies  the  common  tradt  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60 
miles  per  day,  bat  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
idxmt  28  nautical  miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and 
stronger  to  tbe  north  Uian  to  the  south  of  it  From  23° 
to  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger, 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  sessons ;  but  its  velo- 
city in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained;  it  seems, 
however,  to  run  30  miles  and-upwards  per  day.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  current  varies  also,  according 
to  the  seasons  and  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  tbe  enrrent  is  8U°  a*  81° 
Fahrenheit  and  to  the  south,  78°  or  7S"  in  summer:  but  in 
the  current  the  thermometer  shows.  Hear  Anno  Bom  and 
St.  lluHuas,  only  75%  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance 
westwards,  where  the  temperature  ftlls  even  to  73°,  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  more  than  12°  of  longitude. 
Aflerwarda  it  rises  again  to  74°,  and  by  degrees  to  76"  Fahr. 
In  sumtber  the  temperature  of  the  current  may  be  esti- 
mated aa  being,  at  an  average,  5°  or  6°  under  that  ot  tbe 
water  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less.  Tbis 
current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  are 
obliged  to  cross  it  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who, 
psssing  from  tbe  north  to  tiie  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carrying  them  forcibly  to  the  west 
beyond  Cane  St  Rcnue,  where  ^ey  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  ore  not  able  to  regain  Iheir 
coune  till  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  at  toilsome  labour. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  tbe  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent does  not  coincide  with  the  resion  of  the  calms  ;  other- 
wise, both  together  would  probably  form  an  impenetrable 
barrierto  the  pronesa  of  vessels  navigating  these  seas.  But 
the  sontfaem  tmte-wind  oomimmly  uows  in  that  ngna 
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where  the  equatorisi  current  runs,  at  least  during  those 
months  in  which  it  runs  with  great  force.  - 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates 
from  it  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long.,  and  at  about  2^"  N. 
Ut.,  is  rather  favourable  to  navigation,  by  forwarding  tiie 
eoune  of  veuels  returning  (rom  the  sonthem  hemisphere. 
Its  course  lying  in  a  nortb-vestem  direction,  it  mav  be 
«tUed  the  NorthrWHt  Current.  Its  breadth  is  consider- 
able^ and  may  be  estimated,  at  the  point  of  separation,  at 
ISO  or  SOO  miles;  farther  northward,  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
more  conriderable  distance,  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its 
velocity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current. 
Up  to  10°  N.  lat.,  however,  and  even  a  little  fdrther,  it  may 
run  from  if)  to  24  miles  per  day ;  but  it  then  alaekens,  and 
becomes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may  at  all  times  be 
traced  to  18°  N.  lat,  and  commonly  even  to  2ft°.  In  the 
latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is 
lost  in  the  drift-current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north- 
westerty  direction,  which  is  observable  aU  the  way  from 
3d*  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The  acoelraated  motion  of  Uie 
drift-current  in  these  seas  may  also,  in  some  measm«,  be 
the  effect  of  this  north-west  current. 

The  Guiana  Current  is,  properly  speaking,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  equatorial  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St 
Roque  in  Brazil,  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low 
coast  of  Guiana,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  It  is  of 
considerable  breadth,  and  of  great  velocity,  running  at  some 
places  two  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  is  observed  that 
Its  velocity  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and 
spring;  and  it  is  besides  much  increased  1^  the  waters 
nuhtng  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  into  the  sea ; 
for  after  this  has  taken  place,  the  current  runs  three  miles 
per  hour.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  river  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  the  current : 
they  cut  them  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great  vio- 
lence, cause  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river 
passes  the  current  and  ts  observable  at  a  distance  of  500 
mites  from  its  mouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amazon 
causes  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Farther  to 
thenorthttheOrinocoenters  the  current.  This  river,  whi<^ 
ponrt  ft  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  osean  on  bodi  side* 
of  the  island  of  IVinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute 
angle ;  and  thus  soon  mixes  iti  water  with  it,  and  oonsider- 
ably  accelerates  its  course.  Soon  afterwards  the  current 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  lying  between  Trini- 
dad and  the  island  of  Martinique.  Be^een  Trinidad  and 
Grenada,  it  runs  from  I  to  1^  mile  per  hour;  less  between 
St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter  island 
and  Martinique  its  course  is  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island, 
the  seerwater  runs  only  from  8  to  10  miles  per  day.  and 
that  is  the  common  ratoof  tfw-drift-ciUTent.  We  find  no 
observations  whettwr  the  water  of  this  cnirent  diftrs  ita 
temperature  from  ttat  of  the  oeean.  It  mar  be  laid  that 
tile  Guiana  current  is  lest  in  the  Caribbean  Beat  for  in  the 
latter  no  perpetuid  current  has  beeii  obserred.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Guiam  eunent  may  be  reckoned  at  abcut 
3500  nautical  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Braxit 
Current,  which  branches  off  firom  the  equatorial  at  8°  S.  lat, 
opposite  Cape  St  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
to  the  east  of  it.  Between  the  point  where  it  branches  off 
and  le^'or  ir^of  S.lat  it  has  considerable  breadth,  anddoo 
not  apiHToacb  the  shores  of  South  America  nearer  than  250 
miles.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  breadth  and  velocil^.  and 
B^^roaches  neater  the  land.  Oppoute  Cape  Trio  it  is  200 
miles  from  the  eoost.  ud  runs  about  30  miles  per  day.  As 
the  shore  south  of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  wes^  the  current 
is  at  a  greater  Stance;  and  though  it  soon  changes  its 
Erection,  it  does  not  approach  nearer  tiian  250  miles  to  the 
coast  off  the  mouth  of  tne  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
from  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
river,  just  as  the  Guiana  current  by  the  Amazon  river. 
Here  too  the  current  of  the  river  is  observable'  in  the  sea 
at  a  distance  upwards  of  500  miles,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  the  least  effect  in  changing  the  direction  of  the  stream- 
enrrent,  whidi  oontinues,  though  much  weakened,  fhrther  to 
the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of  ^galhaens 
and  Le  Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shores  of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is 
ocenpied  by  other,  currents,  which  mostly,  however,  follow 
llw  direction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along  this  coast 
The  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 


known  of  the  Atlantic  currents,  is  the  Ouff  Stream,  which 
traverses  the  sea  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and  44°  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexictfy 
where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  temperature*  the  themometor  m^eating  86%  while 
under  the  same  parallel  (25"  N.  lat )  the  ocean  only  shows  79*. 
Two  currents,  which  put  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourths 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  unite  about  60  nautical 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannah,  between  the  bank  of 
Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortogas  on  that  of 
Florida  Reefe ;  and  this  union  ^ves  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cuba  it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible :  but  it  soon  increases  in  velocity,  and  before  it 
enters  the  Strait  of  F{orida  at  the  S^t  Kajr s,  it  runs  one 
mile  and  ft  half  par  hour  on  an  average ;  iib  the  stnit  itself 
it  acquires  a  fbrmidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  ot  Flwida 
b^ns  at  the  Salt  Kays,  a  reef  lying  114  nautical  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
northward,  where  it  terminates  between  tlM  reeft  of  Capa 
Canaveral  and  the  northern  termination  <^  tiie  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28°  N.  lat  After  entering  this 
strait  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  increases  to  2^, 
3,  and  occasionally  4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at 
this  rate  about  90  miles,  it  arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where, 
between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islands  (a  small  group 
belonging  to  the  larger  ^oup  of  the  Bahamas).  Uie  stnit  is 
only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way.  by  reeft  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to  35}  miles.  Here  the  current  runs,  in  the 
month  of  August  at  5  miles  per  hour,  and  seldom  below  S 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  which-  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  50  miles.  In  this  course 
the  current  has  traversed  about  four  degrees  of  lat.  north- 
ward, but  its  temperature  isnot  sensibly  diminished. 

Issuing  ftom  me  Strait  of  Florida,  the  Gulf  Stream 
runs  northward  along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  31"  K.  lat., 
and  afterwards  nearly  north-east  along  the  shores  of 
G^vgift  and  of  both  Carolinaa.  as  fkr  as  Capa  Hatteras 
(about  35°  N.  lat.).  Iti  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
fideraUy  in  breadth,  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  tempera- 
ture. Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlestown,  its  bread^ 
is  from  sixty  to  six^-three  miles ;  and  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
tarn  serenfy-two  to  seventy-five  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
it  runs  only  three  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour,  or  seventy- 
eight  miles  per  day,  and  its  temperature  has  fallen  from 
86^  to  83°.  At  Cape  Hatteras,  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  current  is  twenty-four  miles  south-east  ofthe  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  current  directs  its  western  edge  towards  the  north, 
while  the  main  body  continues  its  former  course  to  the 
north-east  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  about  4ffi  N.  lat 
it  meets  tha  extensive  Nantucket  and  St.  George's  Banks, 
which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  E.  J  N.,  brush- 
ing the  southern  extremity  ofthe  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, and  it  continues  in  this  line  to  43°  and  44°  long., 
and  37**  and  43°  lat  Here,  however,  it  bends  by  degrees 
to  the  east  south-east  and  south,  and  having  enclosed 
the  islands  of  Flores  and  C^rvo,  which  belong  to  the  group 
of  the  Azores,  its  traces  are  lost  in  tha  water  of  the  ocean. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  tha  warm  water  of  the  currant 
has  extended  to  Uie  shores  of  Europe.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  across  the  oeean.  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  tha  currant,  because  the  warm  water  expands 
to  the  north  and  to  Hm  south  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced ;  in  the  former 
direction  to  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  southern  side,  even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half: 
it  has  been  met  with  at  33}°  and  34**  lat  The  strongest 
current  is  commonly  met  with  between  36^  and  39°  lat ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  navigators,  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  euled  a  current  doea  not  exceed  1 00> 
or  120  nautical  miles.  The  warm  water  sometimes  only  »- 
tends  to  140  miles,  and  then  it  seems  to  occupy  only  the  cur- 
rent, but  at  other  times  it  is  found  to  cover  .186,  240,  270, 
and  even  320  miles.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  warm  water  is  affected  by  the  seasons,  for 
both  extremes  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  same  month 
(If  ay),  between  63^  and  65°  long.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  main  eurrent  does  not  always  run  in  the  same  places  hut 
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't  sutyect  to  HCM  ohangei  in  its  positiaiu  though  probably 
not  much  in  it*  dlraotioa.  Iti  veloci^  deereaftes  gradually 
in  its  pnMtresa  to  the  euL  Between  the  meridians  of  65° 
and  66"  K  runs  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six  miles  per 
day ;  and  900  nauticed  miles  further  to  the  east,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-three  miles.  After  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  its  velocity  diiniuishes  more  rapidly ;  in  the 
neigfabourhood  of  the  Azores,  iu  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
ten  miles  per  day,  having  lost  twenty  miles  per  day  in  a 
course  of  only  600  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
likewise  decreases  during  all  this  course,  hut  at  a  slower 
nOe.  For.  600  nautical  miles  from  Cape  Hotteras,  or  under 
the  meridian  of  63^°,  the  thermometer  shows  8 1"  in  sumivter. 
or  from  10^°  to  11^°  above  the  water  of  the  ocean  under  the 
parallel,  after  having  traversed  4°  of  lat.  Hence,  to  42^*  lat 
and  43^^*  long.,  it  loses  5i°  of  heat,  the  thermometer  falling 
from  81°  to  75^".  Thence  to  Corvo,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends from  75^''  to  72i°.  still  preierrmg  a  temperature 
or  10°  above  that  of  the  ocean. 

"Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, the  warm  water  of  the  current  i«  about  SP  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds 
that  which  covers  the  Great  Bank  by  25°.  These  di&ient 
degrees  of  temperature,  though  existing  so  near  one  another, 
eon  never  ottaw  an  equiUbnum,  hecMse  each  of  them  pro- 
ceeds from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  influence 
at  the  sanw  time  is  permanent.  To  ibis  difierence  of  tem- 
perature, perhaps,  tne  fbgs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  K^ys 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Asores,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  traverses  from  19° 
to  20°  of  lat.  (23°  to  42°,  or  43°),  and  diminishes  in  tem- 
perature 13^°  (finm  86°  to  72^°).  According  to  M^or  Ren- 
nell,  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  seventy-ieven  or  aeventy- 
ei^t  days. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  beiiu  itself  of  oonsidetable  hraadth.  and 
eeverii^  besides  with  the  worm  water  hnmght  down  by  it 
large  traots  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  avast 
expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic 
It  exteods  from  the  30th  mendian  to  the  75th,  and  sometimes 
covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33°  or  34° 
to  45°  N.  lat.,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  about 
160  or  170  nautical  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000  miles  in 
length,  and,  at  a  mean,  350  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus 
forms  a  more  extensive  surface  thaii  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  body  of  water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself  its 
coimter-correnti,  off'sets,  overflowings,  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itself  possibly  not  occupying  one-half  of  this  spaee. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  vast 
cauldron  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
cmtral  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  such  avast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8°  to  10°  above 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  ^at  effect  on  the 
surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  point, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  It  is  only  ascer- 
tained ^at  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  venr  violent  storms, 
which  are  most  frequent  to  Uie  north  of  Sr*  and  33^  lat. 
Farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mild  dimate  by  which 
the  countries  along  the  eoast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
so  fhvourably  distinguished  ftom  those  farther  inland,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  evaporation  continually  ariung  from  the 
surface  of  this  immense  lake  of  warm  water,  just  as  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  very  favoitrahle  climate  of  the  coun- 
tries on  Its  shores.  ■ 

The  Gulf  Stream  greatly  afiects  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Vwsels  bound  from  Europe  to  North 
America  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  would 
create  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortoight  if  they  were  to  stem  it. 
They  therefine  either  sail  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of 
it,  commonly  the  latter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  continent  of  North  America  by 
the  counter-currents  wUiuh  run  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coast  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  though  by  following  its  course  they  arrive  four  or 
five  days  sooner  in  Europe.than  those  which  avoid  it.  But 
it  bas  been  found  by  experi^noe  tliat  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  a  few  dcvs.  The  Gulf  Stream,  fbr 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  is  navigated 


throagh  stormy  latitudes ;  whflst  it  is  only  neoessacy  t». 
navigate  one-thicd  of  it  when  another  conise  is  chosen,  and 
therefore  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  have  re- 
sumed the  old  road,  used  before  the  discovery  of  the  Qulf 
Stream,  south  of  the  Bermudas  to  Corvo. 

Besides  the  Gulf- Stream,  two  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deserve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current  The  Arctic  CuneoMt  whieh 
seems  to  originate  in  the  extenme  masses  of  ice  wh^  »ur- 
round  the  North  Pole,  runs  down  olfng  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland,  vhowe  it  eanies  numerous  ice-fields  to  tha 
south-westwaid.  These  mawes,  along  the  coast  of  Cbeen- 
land,  are  Ibund  extending  from  250  to  300  nilea  ftMn  ^ 
shore  into  the  open  sea,  and  nark,  as  it  were,  the  breadth 
of  the  current,  which  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  dividaa 
Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  carries  them  to  Cape  Farew^ 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  It  then  turns 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  vp  the  western  coast  of  Green* 
land[  but  it  seems  ^t  it  afterwards  crosses  obliojiely 
Davis's  Strait  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  QapQ 
Walsingham  (about  6&°  N.  lat  ).  For,  finm  this  Cape  a 
cturrent  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  nins  te  the  south- 
ward, which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Curabeirland 
and  Hudson  inereasas  m  velocity  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  milsa 
per  day.  It  follows  the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  stwt  of  BeUa  ItU,  smarating  Newfoundland  from  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  divides,  sending  a  hraneh 
through  the  strait  which  afterwards  joins  the  out^  of  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  while  the  main  body  of  the  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
45°  and  46°  Ut  and  46°  and  47°  long.,  and  at  lost  joins  the 
Gulf  Stream  between  43°  and  47°  of  long.  The  brwuUh  of 
the  current  in  Uiis  part  probably  does  not  exceed  200  or  S49 
miles,  hut  its  tamparature  is  always  below  that  of  the  ocean* 
sometimes  as  much  aa  sixteen  or  saranteeD  dagraaa.  Thja 
is  mainly  to  he  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  bjritfnim 
Ute  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  fhun  the  Strait  of  Davis. 

The  North  j^frican  or  Guitua  Current  has  its  origin 
in  the  sea,  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Fioisterre  in  Spain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  position  more  positively.  It  is,  however,  a  known  fact, 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finistwre  and 
the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  and  the  ea«tam, 
hring  towards  the  continent  of  Eurme,  more  easterly.  Al 
for  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  promontory  aouthward  about  thraa-fourths  of  a 
mile.  To  the  south  of  C^pe  St  Vincent,  the  eoast  of 
Europe  and  Afiica  fimn  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  ftin|iel ;  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  bod^  of  wat«  between 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Caotin  on  the  African 
coast  and  as  far  westward  aa  theSOth  meridian,  sets  towarda 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  probably  to  sup^  the  defioienoy  of 
the  water  caused  in  that  dose  sea  bv  the  evaporation  pro- 
duced by  its  higher  temperature,  wnich  is  $°  or  6°  above 
that  of  the  ocean  under  the  same  latitude,  fmia  Cape 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  lat),  the  motion  iM'  the 
sea,  for  a  distance  ormore  than  300  nautical  miles  from  the 
land,  points  nearly  towards  the  sh<ne ;  and  the  same  diree- 
tion  is  obsen'cd  to  Cape  Blanco,  6*>  forOiw  south,  but  in 
the  latter  space  it  extends  only  fyom  1 50  to  180  mUas  firom 
(he  land.  This  current  aldng  the  ooasta  of  the  Sabaia* 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  bhnrt  in 
this  sea,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
From  Cape  Blanoo  to  Cape  Verde,  the  current  ohmg  the 
coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south,  and  identifies  Its^ 
with  the  drift-current  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  it  does  not 
mingle  vith  it  as  is  indicated  by  the  lower  tempemture 
of  its  water,  which  near  the  C^  de  Verd  Isunds  is 
8°  h>wer  than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  driA-ourrent, 
At  the  Ci^  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towards 
the  south,  uid  afterwards  towards  the  SJS.  and  E.S.B.t  in- 
fluenced by  the  form  of  the  coast  of  Afiriea.  Between  Cape 
Verde  and  Cape  Meeurado,  the  distance  of  the  eurrent  fmn 
the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and  this  spaoe  is 
occupied  by  periodioal  currents.  Having  passed  Cape  Me- 
suradob  the  current  sets  due  east  end  rutu  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  eometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  oi  Guinea,  lutil  it  is  partly 
dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra, 
between  the  Bay  of  Benin  till  ofBiaflmiUd  partly  stofiped 
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h-bead  br  the  Eqaatotial  Cunent  Tha  Gubda  Current 
tttends  along  thew  coasts,  kt  a  nrao,  about  180  milet,  or  3" 
ta  breadth ;  and  its  gntatest  velocity  ts  daring  the  Beaaon  of 
Ae  8.Vr .  vtalii  (tnm  June  to  September),  in  the  lea  \ying 
iMSt  of  Stmra  Leone  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Iriands. 
Its  temperature  is  lower  thaon  that  <^the  ocean  br  Berend 
di^rees  as  far  aa  the  Cute  Verde  Iriandi,  vhere  the 
diflerence  Bometimea,  aa  ve  nave  already  obserred,  amounts 
to  S^;  but  to  the  south  of  ttiese  islands  it  receives  a  large 
aooessioQ  of  water  from  the  westward,  by  whidi  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  at  once  several  degrees. 

We  conclude  these  obsOTntions  on  the  currents  of  the 
AHantfc  Ocean,  hr  noticfaw  that  tosncfa  <rf  die  Guinea  Cnr- 
tentwhidk  saparwet  ItsdrfiKm  the  main  stream  neaiiy  at 
iu  fffigtn,  and  Msset  to  the  oast  aXong  the  sonthem  part 
of  the  Bw.of  Biscay.  Aftor  eouting  nMthem  shwa 
of  Spain,  It  tuns  to  tho  N.  and  N.W.  along  tbo  coasts  of 
fVanoe,  and  shooting  across  the  mouths  of  ™e  English  and 
Irish  Channek,  it  bends  irornid  to  Ae  W.  and  thence 
through  all  the  intermediate  points  to  tho  fl.S.,  tiH  it  falls 
wstn  into  the  original  current,  perfbnning  a  complete  rota- 
tKiQ  between  S][ia»),  France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  IHie 
N.E.  aide  of  thn  vortex  shoots  off  to  the  N.W.  aiul  across 
the  two  duumds,  and  thus  forms  tite  current  which  so 
often  pbteos  Bhi|ta  fn  danger  near  the  Scffly  Istanda.  This 
current,  ttte  euet  kmnrledge  ttf  whidi  we  owe  to  ifae  indo- 
fatigaUe  indnsti;  of  the  lute  Miyor  Jamei  ltanndl»  bears 
hb  name,  and  is  caUed  Renneirt  Current. 

It  fe  oommonly  thonght  that  tiie  temperature  of  the 
-aonthem  hemisv^re  is  considerrably  lower  than  that  of  the 
norAsem,  and  nat  (he  diffeimob  amouBts  at  least  to  ten 
ftegrees  of  the  scale  trf  Fahrenheit  Banm  Humboldt, 
who  has  conectad  and  compared  a  gt«at  number  of  obser- 
watirno,  thinks  that  near  tba  ptdas  and  in  rery  hi^  latitudes 
«nete  «  dilkrenoe  and  eym  a  miitofa  U^et  one  exists,  but 
tintaotlbeleaatistobe  obterred  between  the  Inr^ca,  and 
only  a  Tenr  small  diftieuoe  aa  ftx  aa  tS^e  BSth  and  40^ 
pardM.  Bb  Tciiehai  lead  Uv  to  diink,  tint  ftom  the 
equator  to  84*  lal,  Ae  irtnten  are  Imb  oold  in  the  southern 
'Aun  in  tin  noifliem  hemS^ihete,  and  even  at  the  Faltiand 
Islands  (ft!"  8.  lat.)  tSw  month  of  is  milder  than  the 
Januajy  at  London*  flince  Baron  numboldt  pid>lished  his- 
raseaTCoes,  new  obswrations  have  been  made,  especially  1^ 
Captain  Scorosby  and  Captain  WeddeU,  from  whini  it 
sppeara  that  fte  suppoaed  Aflerauce  between  0ie  tem- 
pertture  of  both  hemispheres  in  m|faer  hititndes  does  not 
^:t8t  in  the  open  aea,  and  it  awms  iwt  moat  of  the  foots  cb^~ 
leeted  by  Humboldt  were  made  near  the  ahores  ttf  Ameriea, 
wUdi  mtwt  wwetfutty  tefttunoe  tin  temperature  of  the  ad- 
Jaeentm.  tBoeCi.tHATB.3 

Tha  tmt,  (awewr.  Aattfat  ice  sdvanees  mndh  Atrtiierto 
Ao  aooth  In  theXormem,  than  to  the  porth  in  the  Southeni 
Adantic,  Reserves  to  be  noticed  more  particulBrly. 

ihw  region  of  ice  wMeh  surrounds  the  Nmth  Pole  has 
not  been  attained,  -and  ^lerefere  Ynrr  toformstion  con- 
Demine  it  fa  eitremely  scanty.  Till  Jatoly,"  it  was  thou^t 
j^t  aH  tite  ice  eztemBng  from  the  Fote  to  adistance  of 
:iAont  nine  degrees,  fcrmm  «ne  continnous,  undivided,  and 
ftttwoveablemasB.  Bnt^ittempt  mad*  b^Cntain  Parry 
llo  i»a^  ^  HtHilk  Pole  fn  '(be  tnmner  of  lett,  shows 
that  ttppanmity  immense  fee-fl^d  is  dnr^ed  into  a 
■iMt  mn»ber  of  oomparatirely  «m^  pieces,  and  that  these 
■ifcei,  instead  of  being  atntunary,  are  eontlmtallT  on  the 
Warn  toward  Ibe  sonth  or  ynith^west.  ft  is,  faoweVer, 
my  ptobaWe  fliat  this  eonditioft  of  the  poto  ice  was  produced 
by  die  heat,  which  «ven  in  tfnae  high  la^des  b  eonsider- 
ftble  daring^  long  day  of  the  namner,  and  that  witii  the 
ntorn  of  Uie  hng  ni^t  and  the  cold  th<^  are  cemented  to- 
grtherbylbefrost,«ndlbrm«ei»dividedinaeB.  'Riepieces 
o(  ice,  which  in  summer  are  detached  from  thjs  mass,  and 
fUon  to  the  aowtbnrwd,  prabsfcly  by  the  impulse  given  to 
^(hett  by  the  Awtta  Cuiiljnt,«e  aswiad  idei^  tbeeastera 
«aaat  orOreMtenA  toOape  AmviU  Ik  «loae  masoes,  so 
Ahtt  tbey  only  e«n  be  penetrated  In  Oie  'Summer  months 
«tth  mneh  labour  and  peril  by  held  nwffgators.  In  winter, 
Aey  aeom  to  be  fixed  to  the  coast,  and  to  become  sta- 
tionarr  by  the  intensity  oflbefttwt,  and  «ven  to  extend  over 
a  paH  ef  ttie  Aflaatie  wfaicAi  fn  amnmer  is  ftee  from  lee. 
T1»e  whale-AAers  wbo  nwamdly  visit  the  8«4tzbergen  Sea 
and Dnvfs's Strait  Ai»d that  ^Mse masses ofjeeferm  in  the 
month  of  May  aa  irregnlariy  waving  hot  genendly 
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fiinndland  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Labrador 
ahoce,  g«aerally  nievonting  all  aeceaa  to  land,  as  high  as 
the  month  of  tte  Hudsm  Strait;  than  turning  to  the 
north-eastward,  it  fbnns  a  bay  near  the  ooast  of  Oreenland 
in  about  66^  or  67°  lat.,  by  suddenly  pasring  away  to  the 
southward  to  the  soutluni  extremity  of  Orwnland.  But 
this  bay  usually  Ibrraed  by  the  ioe  at  AC**  or  67°  lat.  does 
not  alwavs  exist.  The  quantity  of  ice  on  each  side  of 
Davis's  Strait  is  often  small,  and  then  ^e  continuity  of  tho 
ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken,  so  as  to  allow  ships  to 
reaeh  the  land.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sea  is 
open  up  Davis's  Strait  to  a^  oonstderable  distance  beyond  the 
assigned  latitude  (tf  86*  or  67°.  After  donUfng  Cape 
Farewdl,  the  most  sontbsn  promontory  of  Greenland,  the 
line  of  the  polar  iee  advances  in  a  north-^astem  direction 
along  tile  east  coast,  sometimes  mvelotrinE  leeland  as  it 
proceeds,  until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Pass- 
ing tiifs  teland  on  Ae  N.W.>  but  fretjuently  enclosing  it,  the 
edge  of  the  ice  iken  trends  a  littie  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of  Oreenwieb  between 
the  71°  and  78°  lat.  Havmg  reached  the  lone,  of  «*  or  6° 
east,  and  in  some  instances  as  ^  as  or  l<r,  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the 
north,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  «agle.  or  a  kind  ot  pioDMn- 
torv.  Hence  it  pnx^eds  noitiiward  nearly  in  the  same  me- 
ridian aa  fur  aa  nie  80th  paraQel,  where  it  joins  HaeUnyt'a 
Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  along  the  eoaat  of 
Spitxbereen  to  Cfaerie  Island,  which  Is  between  Spitzbeigen 
and^  North  Cape.  Havingpaseedthisisland.tt  assumes 
a  more  direct  course  a  litHe  to  the  south  of  east,  until  it  forms 
a  Junction  with  the  ice  enclosing  tiie  island  of  Nova  Zembls. 

That  remaricable  promontory,  midway  between  Jan  Mayen 
and  Cherie  Islands,  fomwd  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the 
ice  to  tho  north,  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between 
^e  east,  or  whaiing,  and  tiie  west,  or  teaUng  iet,  of  the 
fishers;  and  tin  deep  hacf  b^K  to  the  east  of  ^ia  pro- 
montory and  the  west  of  Cfaerte  Island,  wbieh  may  be 
ei^ed  the  H^hale-Jt^er't  Bi0ht,  invariably  forms  the 
only  pervioqs  track  for  proeeedmg  to  the  fishing  laxitodes 
northward.  When  the  ioe-  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  prevent  the  approach 
to  the  shores  of  Spitibergen  and  the  advance  north- 
ward to  lat,  7^  and  75**,  it  is  said  to  be  a  ctrae  tetuon  ; 
and,  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  cafted  an  op«i  teasm  when 
an  nnintorrupted  navigation  extends '  afoiw  the  western 
coast  of  SpitKbergen  to  Hackloyt's  Headland.  In  an  open 
season,  a  lai^  (£annol  of  water  lies  between  the  land  and 
the  tee,  from  60  to  ISO  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extendms 
to  fat  f  8^  and  W,  and  gradually  appK«<*ing  the  coast 
Spitsbergen,  nntfl  it  at  length  effects  a  junctiwi  with  the 
north-western  extremity  of  it,.Orwifli  Hackluyt's  Headland, 
by  a  semi-dicular  bend.  But  though  in  an  open  eenson 
iee  is  interrt^pted  between  Oreenland  and  Bpittbergen, 
it  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  south  of  the  latter  islands, 
proceeding  from  Ihence  aiiect  to  Cherie  Island.  In  a  dose 
season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  ttie  Whate- 
fisber's  Bight,  and  joining  the  eoutii  of  Spitsbergen,  forms 
a  barrier  acahwt  the  flsbmg  stations  ;  yet  tliis  baitier  is 
often  of  a  limited  extent,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  in  an  open  space,  «ther  farming  or  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  the  whales,  ^ris  spaee,  however,  is  some- 
times ffrtKem  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  menA  of 
May,  but  it  is  not  nnfrecjuently  tree  from  tee.  The  barrier 
itself  which  is  here  opposed  to  the  fMieni  at  the  eiAmDCe  of 
the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a  body  of  ^  from  69  to  99  er 
even  12©  m3es«eross  in  the  shortest  diameter,  and  ia  gene- 
ratty  fimned  of  smaller  pieces  of  iee,  called  pac^  iee,  often 
cemented  into  a  continuoiis  field  by  the  tetermfxture  of 
newly-formed  ioe.  Behind  ttis  banier  Ae  sea  is  eom- 
monly  men  «P  to  SO*.  Oapt«tn  Parry,  In  Us  exfaditim 
to  40  north  rdle,  found  ft  pervtom  for  bestt  «s  fhr  as 
81'  12'  51";  and,  in  stnnmeT,  «ii«  r^n  apaeo  appeal*  to 
extend  to  ^  north-eastern  extiemftr  of  SpHBbergsB.  l*e 
bajricrr  of  ice  which  in  a  lAose  aeaaen  dmta  tb«  OfitrRnee 
(tf  the  'Whale-fleer's  Bight  in  M»^,  dfrnpfraaN  Invariably 
in  June,  and  flien  fte  sea  fa  rendered  neOly  mv^gaUe, 
from  ^e  very  haunt  of  Ao  wfaafai  to  'fte  npnim  of  the 
Adanhc. 

Similar  (fcmges  taVe  plaee  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  Davis  s  Strait  The  navigation  of  tb« 
fbimer  bay  is  &st  interrupted  by  iee,  generally  in  the 
month  of  November;  but  ontheOastside  of  Davis's  Strait  it 
dooB  not  uauaBy  make  its  appearance  under  the  land  until 
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the  spring.  Little  progress  can  be  made  through  the  ice 
into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each 
bay  is  gradually  opened.  In  Uie  months  of  August  and 
September  the  ice  of  the  hays  seems  to  be  the  most  open ; 
and  in  the  Straits  tit  Davis  and  HudwHi  ilmoit  entirely 
dispened. 

The  ioe  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Groenland  and 
Spitxbergen  consists  commonly  of  ice-fiel4>,  or  pieces  con- 
sisting w  a  single  sheet,  with  its  surface  raised  in  gene- 
ral four  or  six  f^t  ^mto  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  base 
depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  beneath. 
But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  sufficiently  compen- 
sated by  the  omasing  extent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice- 
fields being  many  leagues  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  lee^Ulandt,  or  ice-bergs, 
are  also  fimnd;  bat  they  are  neithcv  wa  numerous  nor  so 
bulky  •«  those  of  Baffin*!  Bay,  where  th^  attain  an 
immenae  size :  that  which  waa  uescribed  by  Captain  Ross 
and  measured  by  Ijeutenant  Parry,  was  a^pround  in  sixty- 
one  fathoms:  it  waa  4169  yards  long,  3689  yards  broad, 
and  61  feet  high;  its  weight  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
1,292.397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Arctic  current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
originates  in  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
tor  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ice-berga.  When  the  sun 
returns  to  the  arctic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  con- 
nect these  bodies  with  the  contin«it  have  been  dissolved, 
thmr  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  tiie  ooasts  of 
Laoimdor  and  Newfinindland,  some  oC  them  entering  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56°  and  46°  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40}° 
N.  lat,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November. 
Some  of  them  even  here  are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  50  miles  around  them ;  and  tiie  thermometer  sinks 
sometimaH  no  leas  than  17  or  IS  de^irees,  from-efor  fiO^to 
43°,  in  their  neighbourtuwd. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  Ae  ice  does  not  advance  to 
•Qch  low  laiitudea  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  before  he  had  passed  the  SOth  or  even  the 
52od  parallel ;  and  Captain  Weddell  not  before  he  reached 
574°  lat.  Captain  Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  rather 
crowded  state  between  59°  and  69°,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  chain  of  islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 
the  South  Sbetlaods  and  New  Orkneys  group,  arrived  to  the 
south  of  70°  lat.  in  an  open  sea,  where  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  at  73°  17'  lat.  and  35°  55'  long.  W.,  and  even 
at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  It  there- 
fore appears  uiat  the  South  Atlanlie  is  much  less  racum- 
bned  with  ice  than  the  North  Atbntio,  probably  because  it 
nmtains  much  less  land. 

Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  ice  aoout  the  Antarctie 
Polfl^  in  the  South  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  in 
the  Pacifie.  Very  few  vessels,  he  says,  met  with  ice  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
60th  degree  of  lat.  in  the  Pacific.  But  between  the  meridian 
40°  W.  and  50°  or  60°  E.,  it  advances  as  far  north  as  51°. 
He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  ioe  found  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  oluin  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  extensive  ooast  brfely  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  Cwt^  Biseoe  iQeogr.  Joum.  iil),  and  that  to  the  south 
of  it  the  sea  is  open  and  entirely  ftee  of  ice. 

It  may  be  emsidered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  sur&ce  is  covered 
with  targauo,  or  gulf-weed,  /itau  natam.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  extending  on  the 
west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36°  N.  lat,  and  its  southern  at  19°  N.  lat.  The 
whole  region,  however,  is  not  equally  crowded  with  weed, 
the  gmUest  quantities  being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and 
westom  extremities ;  on  the  east,  nearly  nndu-  the  meri- 
dian <tf  the  iilands  of  Cnrvo  and  Ftorea,  the  most  western  of 
the  Axmea»  where,  between  lat  S5*  and  36",  and  long. 
30°  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  namnr  ttagn,  but,  to  the  south- 
ward, expand  to  a  great  width.  Hub  legion  ii  called  by 
the  Poitusneae  Mar  4«  Sta-gatto,  <x  VMdjr  lea.  The 
quanti^fir  tbemed  it  really  kitoniihing.  It  ooven,  Iik« 


a  mantle,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  many  thiles,  and  ex- 
tends for  more  than  1 200  miles  from  nortn  to  soufh.  The 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22  and  26, 
about  the  meridians  of  70  and  72,  where  the  weed  alsd  is 
foiuid  in  a  very  crowded  state.  Tlie  intermediate  r^ien 
is  Una  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some  {nrts  the 
sea  isonly  lightly  strewed  with  it,  whilst  in  others  it  is  moch 
more  frequent.  It  b  observed  that  the  greatest  mass  of 
this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atibntic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  other  great  extent,  where 
the  counter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along 
its  southern  border,  unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  drift- 
current  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Much  of  this  weed  is  brought 
down  by  the  Giulf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Mexico ;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
most  of  it  must  be  proditced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  known  feet  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantie  Ocean, 
in  different  parts,  oontaiiu  diiferent  quantities  of  salt ;  and 
several  persons  have  be«i  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  but  no  satisfactory  results  have 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  certainty  that  the 
specific  gravity  ot  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles  than 
lietween  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  now  great 
that  difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby 
found  the  specific  gravity  <tf  the  sea-water  near  the  coast  of 
Greenland  to  be  between  1  0259  and  1*0270;  and  others 
have  obseri'ed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be  1  0297,  and  near 
the  equator  even  1*0578 ;  but  the  latter  observation  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  others,  which  gave  a  di&rent  result. 

Another  remarkable  feet,  which  has  been  better  ascer- 
tained, is  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the 
salt  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 
gravity  being  on  an  average  not  more  than  1*0049.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
RTwity  of  the  sea-water  is  1-033S ;  whilst  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  only  found  to  be  1*0294. 

As  to  the  Banks  and  Fisheries  in  the  Atlantic,  see  the 
artides  NxwrovMOLAnD,  Buqxh  Fisbbrt,  Whale 

FliRBRY,  &0. 

(Humboldt's  7V«»2»;  Renndl's  ImettigoMon  q^  the 
Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Oeem;  Jceount  <if  the  Arctic 
Segions  by  Scoresby;  Voyages  (/  Cwik,  Ross,  Far^y, 
Scoresby,  and  Weddell.) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain- system,  which  covers,  with  its  ranges, 
branches,  and  table-lands,  the  north-western  part  of  Africa. 
Its  southern  boundary  lies  between  27°  and  32^  N.  lat,  finm 
Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
the  Little  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island  of  Jerbi :  the  northern 
is  formed  by  the  southern  ooast  of  flu  Mediterranean  S«a 
between  Cape  £lpartel  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  C^w 
Bon,  lying  E.N.E.  of  the  towi}  of  Tunis. .  The  coast  formwL 
by  its  offsets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends 
upwards  of  600  gec^phical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and 
sandy,  and  partly  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
except  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  few  isolated  places  of  small 
e^^teot  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape 
Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high ;  m 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  and  it  continues 
for  a  considerable  extent  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cahtti  it  is  likewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  hut 
it  does  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height  and  is  in  many  places 
interrupted  by  a  fiat  sauy  shore.  FVom  Cape  Vada  to  the 
island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is  extremely  lov 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  AUas  is  formed  by  the 
Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  separated  by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have 
been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and  which  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  gentle  declivities  with  which  the  mountains  termi- 
nate on  this  side.  On  the  wcat  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  the 
Nofiisa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  Atla» 
towards  the  east  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  toiraids  the  S.B.,  through  the  kingdma 
of  Tripoli,  butf(^  good  reasons  are  considered  as  not  buon^ 
ing  to  the  system  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Within  me  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  T^i*'t*iMi 
is  OMnprehmded  the  whole  of  the  vaswn  of  Fei  and  Uft- 
looook  vbA  that  of  tin  iwgeney  of  AlgWi,  m  veU  at  Xbm 
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etMtett  part  of  tb*  regency  of  Tunis.  The  trea  of  these 
eountiies  may  amount  to  apwards  of  500,000  square  miles, 
in  which  case  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a  space  not 
maeli  intimor  to  France,  Gennanv,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
Hiia  vast  extant  <tf  country,  nowerer,  does  not  ooDsisi 
•ntiMly  ot  mountain-nuiges  and  Talleys,  but  a  eonsiderabl* 
part  of  it  fiMrma  Isvel  pluna,  which,  especially  towwdi  the 
•hona  of  the  Atlautio»  axe  very  large ;  and  even  between 
the  looantaui-nuigei  almg  tte  Uediteiraiiean  there  an 
many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to 
the  wb(de  mountain-region  from  west  to  east,  but  forms 
rather  an  irr^ular  and  winding  diagontl,  whose  principal 
direotim  lies  firom  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.  It  begins  on  the 
abtma  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Cape  Geer,  which  rises 
Marfy  peipendienlariy  ont  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation, 
and  emends  nearly  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of 
MaioooOb  vhne  it  tnmt  to  the  E.NJB.,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  the  tonroea  of  fimr  laige  riven,  the  Wad 
Oom-erbegh  (l&wbna),  Uuluia  ot  Uuluvia,  (the  antient 
Motochatn,  or  Muloelka.)  Ziz  or  Tafllelt,  and  Draha  (Draa). 
At  this  tdace  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain- 
knot,  which  contains,  as  &r  as  we  know,  the  highest  summits 
of  the  wlude  system.  The  highest  range  stretches  Ivnce 
nearly  due  north*  but  soon  dedines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direetion  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But 
though  an  o&et  terminates  with  the  Cabo  de  Tres  Forces, 
Bear  Helilla,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain ;  for  tlUs,  at 
a  ecmiidefable  diitahoe  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline 
to  the  east,  and  to  tanverse  the  almost  unknown  region 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  ct  Angad,  thrragh 
which  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of  Maroooo 
and  Algiers  passes.   The  chain,  up  to  this  is  called 

by  the  Europeans  Greater  Atlas ;  by  the  naUvea,  Daran, 
or  Jebel  Tedfa  (Adtia).  The  principal  chain  again  appears 
in  the  territory  of  Algiers,  where  the  highest  part  bears 
the  name  of  Wan-nash-reese,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sh^f,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably  interrupts  the 
eontinui^  of  the  range.  To  the  east  of  it,  however,  it  rises 
a^ain,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the 
b^^h  summits  of  the  Juijura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point 
Uw  range  mna'  hearly  parallel  with  the  searcoast,  at  a 
distanoe  of  from  fhirtv  to  fcnly  miles.  But  hence  it  dedinet 
somewhat  to  the.  S.B.,  and  takes  the  names  of  Mountains 
of  Wannoug^,  and  of  I-aite.  Farther  to  the  east,  at.  about 
tC  B.  king.  It  is  called  the  Aturess  Mountains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  approach  the  coast  again,  entering,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mountains  of  Tipara  or  Ti&sh,  the  territory  of 
Tuois ;  it  termhiates  with  Cape  BlaiUD  and  Cape  Zibeeb, 
nwth  of  the  town  of  Tunis. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  monntains. 
Only  one  summit  hu  been  measur^  the  Miltsin.  twenty- 
seven  milee  SJB.  erf  the  town  of  Marecco,  which  is  free  iirom 
snow  only  enee  u  about  waj  twenty  years,  and.  according 
to  the  maaiuzenMnt  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rkes  to 
11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  ftirtber  agreed, 
that  the  highest  eummita  of  thb  whole  range  are  in  the 
mounts-knot,  near  the  sources  of  vhe  rivers  Oom-erbegh 
and  Muluvia,  where  a  considerable  pt^rt  of  the  chain  is 
always  covered  -with  snow.  These  summlta  are  estimated 
by  Ali  Bey  to  rise  1 3,200  feet  above  the  sea.  bat  ciraberg  of 
HeniBoe  thinks  that  mount  Hentet  attains  th«  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet,  and  that  th«  range 
in  this  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  height.  The  chuns 
along  the  Mediterranean,  which  commmly  receive  the 
moeral  name  of  Leaaer  Atlas,  are  much  lower.  Shaw  states 
that  thoae  of  Wan>nan-she«e  and  Jugara  ate  the-highest, 
and  eovMed  with  snow  a  oonaiderable  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  French  natnraliat.  Desfbntes,  eatimated  their  height  at 
7SO0  ftet  Faithn  to  the  east  they  decrease  considerably 
in  etevation. 

We  observe,  wiUi  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  np  to 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  those  that  run  nra-th  and  south  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  however, 
does  not  f<Hrm  such  a  line  of  separation  between  water- 
eourses  running  towards  diSerent  points;  the  principal  rivoa 
irtiieh  enter  the  Mediterranean  rue  to  the  south  of  it  in  a 
lateral  ehain.  whioh  mna  nearly  parallel  to  the  prioei^ 
and  make  their  wqr  through  the  latter. 

TU  heit  known  ft  the  latanl  diaina  ia  dmt  whidi  may 


be  considered  as  the  western  continuation  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas :  it  probably  separates  from  the  principal  range  where 
it  epters  the  desert  of  Angad.  and  runs  along  the  t^hores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  even  less.  It  terminates  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the 
bdd  Cape  of  Ceuta.  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  d'Asute 
(mountain  <tf  nonk^),  and  in  Cape  Spariel.  This  chain 
is  thought  to  rue  wly  to  about  2500  fbet  above  the  sea  in 
the  fattiest  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the 
extensive  country  lying  to  the  weat  of  the  principal  range. 

He  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the 
Great  Desert,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their  height, 
extent,  and  connexion  with  one  another.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  that  in  which  the 
larger  rivers  (the  Shellif;  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take  their 
origin,  and  which  eontaina  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the 
hi^iest,  and  that  th^  lower  aa  Uiey  approach  the  Sahara. 
Thia  fhet  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Shaw, 
who  moraover  observes,  that  these  mountains  do  not  attain 
the  height  of  those  of  England,  rising  at  an  aversge  only  to 
feur,  five,  or  six.  hundred  yarda  of  ^[lerpendicular  elevation. 

One  branch  separating  from  the  principal  chain  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  Sahara,  runs  south-west,  and  terminates 
at  Cjape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country  about  the  rivers  Suse 
and  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  firom  the 
r^[ion  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  k>ose  sand  of  the  Sshara.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but 
probably  rises  only  te  a  moderate  height. 

As  the  Attak  Mountaina  have  been  traversed  1^  very  few 
Europeans,  and  have  never  Iwen  subjected  to  the  exa- 
nunatipn  ^  natuialiits,  their  geolo^  is  nearly  unknown. 
All  OUT  information  onieerning  this  point  is  lunited  to  the 
fiict,  that  the  lower  skirts  cf  the  ndges  are  formed  by 
seomdary  Umeatone.  and  that  this  fermation  probably 
covers  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thou-* 
sand  feet.  What  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  mountaiu- 
masses  is  entirdy  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  morejtriking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  they  diflbr 
considerably  ftom  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  dees  not  exhibit 
pointed  peaks,  or  narrow  and  sharp  edgea,  hut  ita  form 
evenr  where  shows  a  decided  tendrtuiy  to  extensive  taUe- 
lands,  brwd  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On  each 
side  of  its  declivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-hmcU,  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,andseiwrated  from  one  another  by  rather,  steep  slopes. 
The  summit  of  the  ^ge,  however,  is  formed  by  f^eat 
Btasses  of  rock  which  are  generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly 
so;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpendicularly.  In  a  few 
places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and  narrow 
creviceB,  through  which  the  mountain- parses  lead  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such 
passes  exist  between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Susoi 
and  lie  ealls  them  Bebavui  and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of 
passing  thrmigh  them  with  an  anny  rendUra  the  possession 
of  the  provinces  lituated  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  th« 

Srineipal  chain  precarious  to  the.  emperor  of  Marocco.  Thiy 
eseription  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlaaj 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Leaser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the 
mountains  in  Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acchvity, 
and  are  covered  with  a  suooession  of  groves  and  ranges  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only  ocoauonally  a  rocky 

Erecipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he  notices  in 
is' topographical  descriptira  several  very  difficult  mountaiit'*  ■ 
passes,  as  vxo  mountain-pass  d  Beeban.  through  which  the 
great  road  betwem  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantinfi 
Tin..'  It  would  seem  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
these  mountaina  olfera  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
the  French  have  encountered,  and  are  anil  encoun^frin^  io 
subjecting  tb^  territories, of  Algiers. 

As  the  Atlaa  Mountains,  in  some  places,  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  eougelation,  and  in  many  others  approach 
this  line;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  southern  deoUvity 
is  turned  towards,  and  >•  as  it  were  contiguous  to,  the 
Great  African  Desert,  whece  the  greatest  quantity  of  heajt 
ie  developed  on  the  surface  of  tb«  globe,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  Auas  the  greatest  extremes 
and  variations  of  temperature  occur.  Their  investigation 
would  doubtlesa  enrich  oi^r  knowledge  of  nature;  bitt 
no  attempt  of  this  kind  ha*  yet  been  made.  We  only  laara 
from  tramlMS  ibat  on  the  low  plains  at  the  aouthun  foot 
ot  the  mamttSu,  tod  vithia  Urn  kiww  langas,  the  dat** 
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Mlmk  oanr  extmafre  trtets ;  Oiat  the  higher  landi  abeund 
m  gum  tre«s,  almondi.  olives,  and  other  producttonB  of  the 
botttt^  countries ;  that  the  lower  table-lands  praduoe  apples. 

rn,  ehwiiet,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  frnitB.  oommon 
the  southern  ODuntrlet  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding 
higher  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  are  corered  with  pmee  of 
U  iofmenae  size,  with  a  species  of  oak,  called  the  belvtt, 
the  aoom  of  which  is  used  as  food,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  ferns,  elnw,  mountain-ssh,  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  fin 
Smn  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  moantaiiu  are  not  raueb 
better  known  than  the  botany.  Rich  mlhes  of  difibrent 
khids  exist  in  that  lateral  range  which  separates  the  pro- 
iKnee  of  Suse  tsw  the  countries  on  the  rbm  Draha ; '  it 
i^ounds  especially  hi  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa,  a 
distrieteastof  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
brlxMtone ;  and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant  itself.  About  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  south-weft  of  that  town  are  mines  of  iron  of  a  very 
malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay,  in  Spain.  At 
Elala,  in  toe  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  several  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gold ; 
and  in  the  same  place  there  -is  also  a  rich  silva  mine. 
Mines  of  antimony  and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Suae. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa,  particles  of  silver  may 
be  collected.  In  otiier  parts,  as  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  is  nrileotad  in 
many  places,  the  soil  oeing  strOngly  impregnated  wi^  it 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  nons  of  the  fiereest 
kind  and  the  largest  sixe  ;  and  they  abounid  in  antelopes, 
monkeys  of  diflbrent  species,  and  in  pOTcuplnes :  but  their 
Soblogy  has  never  been  well  invest^ated.  t 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  prin^nl  features  of 
this  extensive  range,  we  shall  briefly  desnibe  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  may  he  considered  as  iaoladed  in 
its  bosom.  ' 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and 
vest  of  the  meridian  irf  London,  may  be  divided-  into  two 
tegions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Taftlelt  and 
Draha,  and  ^  other  Suse.  .  The  first  belongs  to  that 
region  which  is  called  Biledulgerld,  or,  with  more  proprie^, 
Beied  el  Jereed  (}mA  of  dates),  and  extends  along  toe  south- 
em  decHvi^  of  the  whole  system.  It  oonsists  of  gently- 
inclined  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  produce  any  thing  adapted  to  tiie  maintenanoe 
of  human  life :  it  is  oUlf  on  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
whose  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  that  large 
groves  of  date-palms  are  planted ;  the  ftult  ot  the  date,  with 
eamels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the  sole  wealth  of  the  few 
inhabitants  of  this  r^on. 

The  pniTinee  of  SuM  is  divided  from  that  ^  Draha  by  a 
nnge  of  mountains,  and  displayt  ({nlte  a  diftnnt  ehaneter. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  ererr  ant  <rf  a^rienltDnd 
^radoee,  and  especially  in  difibront  kmds  of  ftftits.  The 
plantations  vt  dates  are  nnnwnnu,  and  thoae-of  (dives  stUl 
more  extenaive.  The  country  may  be  oonsidered  ara  pldn 
with  some  small  bills  dispersed  upon  it 

The  country  mchided  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  branch  which  terminates  at  the  Sb«its  of  CKbraltaT, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considercid  as  a  plain, 
which  exhibits  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  ezten- 
rive  let^  and  low  countries ;  ita  oentre,  between  the  rivers 
teboo  and  Oom-erbe^h,  is  oentpied  by  an  elevated  table- 
tend,  which  deseends  m  regular  tmees  towards  the  oeean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  thne  divisions  will  he 
given  under  the  amele  Miuiocca 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  prine^l  ehain  display 
*  mneh  greater  diversitv  m  their  nature.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  cbmprebends 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agriculture^  the  southern 
is  partly  eemprehended  under  the  nsve  of  Baled  d  Jereed, 
tiiough,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the'nathres  the 
Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the -sense 
ta  vhteh  that  term  is  understood  in  Burope. 

The  Tett  comprehends  aU  the  countries  which  an  *atered 
Vf  the  rivers  feUing into  the  lledHenanean.  Itsiwrtham 
half  is  eoenpfed  by  the  higli'  lands  of  the-  Lesser  AOaa, 
•nd  present*  only  a  sneeession  of  moantBins.  deoUvities. 
Mid  narrow  valleys,  withoat  any  plain  of  eenridersble  ex*' 
tMt  iDtsrreniBf ,  exeept  between  the  CaMsoT  Ras  Aeoon- 
MiMw  iCefe  Qtaiam)  mi        lf•tih^  m  betk  sidss 


and  to  the  south  of  die  town  Algiers,  when  the  •otoMir 
exhibits  only  moderate  hills  risisg  on  a  rather  Imi  eenniiy. 
But  to  the  south  of  ths  Lesser  Adas,  and  batweSB  b  end 
the  mountaina  in  which  tiie  large  rivers  tafc*  their  eri^n, 
the  eountry  extends  in  large  lewil  plains  along  bodi  sides 
<^  the  rivers )  these  frialns  abound  in  every  produee  of  agri- 
culture  and  hortieulture.  Such  are  those  of  Hadiolete  and 
Mettyiah,  end  the  country  about  the  lai|[e  town  of  Constan- 
tloa,  as  well  as  m  Um  Mejerdah,  In  Tunis,  and  many  others : 
they  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  these 
oountries. 

To  the  soudi  of  the  Tetl  lies  a  ceuntoy,  which,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  oonsidered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  surfeoe  of  the  globe.  It  oonsists  of  a  suooesaion  of 
ounpletaly-riosed  valleys,  with  a  tempomry  or  pannanant 
lake  in  tbeu'  hollowB— the  noeptade  ofthe  waters  Aat  flow 
down  firom  the  a^aosnt  nonntains.  It  would  seem  that 
such  valleys  Oxtend  fhom  the  low  ^crea  of  the  Lsiser  Syrtis, 
through  the  whole  regten,  up  to  the  ehain  of  the  Greater 
Atlas  1  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed 
toward  the  west.  The  most  eastern  of  these  dosed  valiiryB  is 
that  of  the  lake  called  Shtbkah  el  Lowdeah  (propertv  Sab- 
khat  al-Audiah,  t'.A  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tri- 
tonis  of  the  antient  geographm  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks), 
which  is  separated  ftwn  the  Lesser  Syriis  by  a  sandy  Uract 
apparently  no  great  elevation,  and  te  the  south-east  of  whiah, 
at  no  great  distance,  are  the  NoAis»  or  Nifiunrah  Moun- 
tains, the  most  eastern  hraneh  of  tlie  Atlas  system.  The 
lake  is  twentf^  milea  long,  and  sfai  broad ;  yet  it  is  not 
altogether  a  eolleotlon  er  water,  there  being  several  -dry 
tracts  interspersed  all  ovw  it,  which  look  like  ao  many 
islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  entirely  disappears, 
and  the  bottom  of  uie  lake  Is  passed  by  the  taravans.  for 
the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certain 
distances,  because  ths  ground  contfuns  many  dangerous 

fits  and  numerous  quicksands.  Henee  it  is  called  the 
jike  of  Marks.  Tbo  water  of  the  lake  ts  not  inferior  to  the 
sea  in  aaltness,  and  its  low  shores  oonsist  of  sand,  which, 
however,  are  partly  covered  by  extensive  groves  of  date- 
palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
which  indose  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  seoond  ekwe 
valley  is  that  of  the  Mdgigg,  or  the  oountry-oalled  Zasib 
or  Zebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  whiph  extends  from 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
and  is  watered  by  the'  river  Wad  Adie-dee,  or  correctly 
Wtdi-«1-Jedt,  (the  River  of  the  Kid),  wbinh  receives  manv 
small  rivers  originethiR  in  the  monntahis  between  thf  Zaao 
and  the  Tell,  and  feUs.  mto  the  lake  of  Melgigg,  an  extensive 
sheet  ot  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  months 
«r  plain  oovered  with  salt,  oontaining  many  quicksands  and 

Kits.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  A^e-dee  are  numerous  vil* 
iges,  summnded  by  plantations  bfpslm-trees,  a  ftot  which 
stHnrs  that  this  valley  eannot  be  much  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sefc.  The  third  okise  valley  U  that  of  the  Shalt 
(the  Wat^r),  to  the  north-west  of  the  western  «xtremiQr 
of  the  prsoedtng  valley.  It  i*  it  plain  extending  for  manV 
mile*  between  two  chains  of  rattier  high  mountains,  and, 
aocwdiog  to  the  season  of  the  year,  is  either  oOvered  with  salt 
or  overflowed  with  water.  Here,  too,  the  quieksands  are  nu- 
merotis,  and  oocaslen  no  small  danger  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Five  oensiderable  streams  empty  themselves  Into  the  Shatt 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  ofit ;  but  the  country  sur- 
rounding this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems 
to  be  rauoh  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab. — So  far  our  in- 
feraation  is  derived  ftom  tiie  exoellent  work  of  Shaw.  But 
this'peottlisr  fcrmof  the  suiflwe  seems  to  extend  still  ferthw 
to  the  west  end  even  to  Uw  high  range  of  UieGfeaSerAtias. 
Jackson,  who  donbdess  had  obtained  this  information  from 
the  natives,  say^  that  preoeeding  eastward  from  the  Kaser 
Farawan,  or  nuns  of  Pharao,  wbnh  are  situated  te  the 
north-east  of  Fas,  at  the  foot  ot  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Greater  Atlas,  the  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  lofty 
Atlas,  and  on  the  third  day  reaches  the  vxtensive  phuns  on 
the' other  tide,  which  are  to^ly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
through  which  a  river  flows  that  rises  in  the  AtUu,  and 
whose  water  rsoeives  a  brackish  taste  by  passing  through 
the  saline  plains.  Aftsr  running  a  course  of  4S0  miles  (?) 
it  is  lost  absorption  in  the  desert  of  Angad.  This  in- 
(bnnatkm  concerning  the  least-explored  part  td  the  Atlas 
Mountaina  is  rendOTsd  very  doubtfhl  by  JaeksMi's  nnao- 
oovntaUy  oonfinnding  this  river  with  that  of  TaflMi,  wMsh 
flmrs  in  quite  a  diflsient  dirsstioa  towaida  the  Ssham. 
Te  the  south  of  tUa  sBhneidkuuy  gkdle  ef  dsse  nOs^ 
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1)Ut  lUU  vithin  tbe  soatbera  lomr  ranges  of  the  Atnu  ^t- 
tem,  lies  a  long  vallef  without  any  wateivoourse,  which 
seems  to  entencT up  to  the  foot  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  The 
ftreatest  part  of  this  valley  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Shaw  has  given  some  infwmation  on  the  eastern  portion 
ct  it,  eaXXm  Wad-reag,  in  which  Tuggurt  and  twentj'- 
fbur  other  villages  ar«  situated,  and  of  another  branch  of  it, 
in  which  the  town  of  "Wurglah  is  found.  No  river  traverses 
tiiis  country ;  but  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  sometimes  two  hundred  fathoms,  a  plantiful  stream  is 
always  found.  Through  different  layers  of  sand  and  gra^'eI 
a  Haky  atone-like  slate  is  reached  by  the  workmen,  under 
which  the  sea  underground,  as  it  is  called,  lies  concealed. 
No  sooner  is  this  stone  broken  through,  than  it  is  followed 
by  a  great  rush  of  water.  These  seem  to  he  such  wells  as 
are  desoribsd  by  Olymptodorus.  (See  AntaiiAir  Wrlls.] 
The  ftirthn  continuation  of  thh  v^toy  to  the  west  .up  to  the 
Atlas  is  entirely  unknown  to  ua,  and  its  existence  is  only 

S roved  by  the  caravans,  which  depart  from  Fez  and  Marocco 
or  Meeea,  and  choose  this  eountry  fi>r  the  usual  road  of  their 
journeys ;  from  which  we  msy  infer  that  no  ranges  of  consi- 
derable height  are  encountered  in  these  parts.  Wurglah, 
Fiz  Fighig,  and  Aksabi  Snrefa  arC'  named  as  the  principal 
staUons  of  the  caravans  in  this  valley.  (Shaw's  TVavMf; 
Jackson's  Account  qf  Maroceo,  and  Account  ({f  Timbmtoo 
and  Houta ;  Lieut.  Washington,  tn  thg  Jimrnal  <ff  the 
Qtographicai  Sodetv,  i.  &c.> 

The  name  Atbu  first  appears  fai  the  writings  at  the  early 
Greeks,  who  wei»  acquainted  with  the  general  Act  of  the 
existence  of  a  mountainons  region  in  the  north-west  por- 
tbn  v/t  the  AfHcan  continent.  Bift  the  Adas  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  184)  is  rather  a  single  mountain  than  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains :'  it  is  of  conLriLCted  dimensions,  and  circular ;  and 
said  to  be  so  high  that  H  is  not  possible  to  sec  Its  summits, 
for  the  clouds  never  leave  them  either  in  winter  or  summer: 
the  natives  say  this  mountain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven.'  In 
these  westam  regions  the  fkbles  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atlas, 
the  brother  of  Promelfaeus.  beating  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders,  (^sch.  Prom.  348.)  From  the  name  of  this 
mountain-re^on  came  the  name  of  the  adjoining  or  Atlan- 
tic Oceui.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according 
to  Pliny  (v.  i.)  and  Strabo,  wit  Duris ;  the  reader  may  see 
Shaw's  speculations  oA  this  name  in  his  Travelt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  antient  geographers  had  a 
very  complete  knowledge  of  the  Atlas ;  but  still  the.  Romans 
probably  knew  more  aboat  It  than  we  Vet  do,  having  colo- 
nised many  parts  of  the  coimtry  which  tnese  mountains  and 
their  branches  occupy.  As  fhr  as  we  can 'collect,  it  was  only 
the  highest  and  we8tem  paM,  in  the  kingdom  of  Marocco, 
to  which  they  applied  the  term  Atlas ;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extended  the  name  to^the  high  lands  to  the  east  so 
ftr  as  we  vow  do.  The  consul  Saelonios  Paulinus,  who 
was  eontemponry  withPHnj,  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander who  cnsnd  thfe-Atlu.  His  xeport  of  their  great 
height  agreed  *ith  all  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  said  of 
them ;  be  found  the  knrer  parts  oT  the  ;«nge  covered  with 
tiiick  forests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow 
IB  the  midst  of  summer. 

The  oOset  iirpAir^c)  of  the  Gresiter  Atlas  nns  been  de- 
scribed as  terminating  at  Ceuta,  the  Saptem  Fratres,  or  Seven 
Brothers,  of  Pliny  and  Stirabo.  TheQreek  geographeraeems 
to  make  the  Atlas  mountains  commence  at  Cotea,  now  Cape 
Spnrtd,  and  continue  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
(Compare  9tnl3a,p.B25,  and  Pliny,  v.  i.)  Plinv  says  that 
the  Greeka  gave  the  naihe  of  Ampelusia,  the  Vine  Tract, 
to  the  headutnd  which  we  now  call  Cape  Spartcl.  Strabo 
gives  no  name  to  the  mountain-range  stretching  eastward 
and  in  the  interior  from  C^otes  to  the  Svrtas ;  but  he  de- 
seribea  it,  together  with  &9  ranges  parallel  to  it,  as  inha- 
bited first  by  the  Maumsii  or  Moors,  and  in  the  Interior  by 
the  Grsetuli. 

ATLAS,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  so  named  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  globe  of  the  head.  It  difibrs  in  several 
important  circumstances  fnta  all  the  other  vertebne  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ^)inal  column ;  because 
it  has  distinct  and  peculiar  offices  to  perform.  It  has  to 
support  the  head,  and  to  allow  it  the  power  of  exercising 
two  diflbrent  kinds  of  motion,  vix.,  a  motion  forwards  and 
baekwudsi  ^  that  of  flexion  and  extension ;  and  a  ratatory 
motion,  or  the  power  of  describing  a  certain  portion  of  a 
dnfloi  as  It  doea  when  it  turns  ham  side  to  side.  These 
motions  axe  aeeampliahed  by  the  peotdiar  mode  in  which 
tiM  head  is  cetmeetod  to  the  atlas,  and  As  atlas  to  the 


second  vertebra  of  the  naok,  4he  vtrttbra  dtnkUa  ot  axi$. 
The  head  is  so  united  with  ,  the  atlas  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect hinge  joint,  that  is,  a  joint  which  admits  of  flaxion 
and  exteoHon,  or  a  motion  forwards  and  backwards  Tht 
second  vertebra,  the  denuta,  forming  a  pivot  on  which  tht 
atlas  turns,  and  therefore  called  axis,  i$  united  with  the 
atlas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  rotation 
joinL  or  a  joint  which  admits  of  a  rotatory  motion.  The 
bead  being  Qrmly  connected  with  the  atlas  and  carried 
round  with  it  whenever  the  latter  turns  upon  its  axis,  it  is 
plain  that  by  the  combination  of  the  two  joints,  namely, 
the  hin^e  joint  and  the  rotation  joint,  tlie  head  can  be 
mo^'ed  m  every  direction,  forwards,  backwards,  and  from 
side  to  side.  In  the  construction  of  these  jpints,  suoh  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that  these  combitied  motions 
are  attained  to  the  utmost  extent  and  ue  performed  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  oonnexion  of  the  different  ports 
with  each  <^her  forms  a  union  ef  araasing  streugth  and 
security ;  jind  at  ihe  same  time  certain  organs  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  of  yital  importance  are  effectually  guarded 
from  ii^jury.  But  the  peculiar  adaptations  by  which  those 
objects  are  effected  caiviot  be  understood  until  the  stnictura 
of  the  spinal  column  has  been  explained :  we  shall  there- 
fore postpone  an  account  qf  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  until  the  spinal  column  is  described.  [Seo 
Spikal  Coi.nuN.1 

ATLAS,  a  collection  of  Maps ;  sq  called  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  mythological  flgura  of  Atlas  represented  as 
bearing  thevwld  upon  his  shouldera,  symbolical  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

Boucher,  in  bis  ffbtstuy,  sa^'s.  the  wovd  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  German,  in  which  language  ailoM  means 
satin ;  because  a  ooUection  of  maps  is  usually  made  crif  « 
smooth  satin  paper. 

ATMOSPHERE,  from  tbe  Greek,  Arftos,  and  vfaXpat 
tphere  qf  vapour,  is  the  whole  body  of  air  or  other  mixture 
or  gases  which  envelopes  a  planet.  We  shall  here  devote 
ourselves  exclusively  to  t^at  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
merely  observing,  that  we  have  mora  or  less  reason  to 
suppose  atmo8[>heres,  in  density  comparable  to  that  of  the 
eaith,  enveloping  the  Suti,  Venus,  Mfvs,  Jupitw.  and 
Saturh ; '  and  none  for  the  Moon,  See  these  several 
names. 

■  The  Butfject  of  the  atmosphere,  treated  in  all  its  extent, 
^ould  lead  us  mlich  too  far ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  its  average  state.  We  have 
already  discussed  ihe  pioperties  of  its  constituent  material 
in  the  article  Air,  and  we  must  further  refer  as  follows, 
both  for  subjects  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  as  well 
as  for  extensions  of  various  points  vtiieh  must  bo  iiuA- 
dentally  mentioned. 

Vqv  the  general  sul^ect  of  the  atmosphere,  as  connected 
with  the  weather,  seO  Mktxoboloqy,  Htorombtry, 
Tkupeeaturx,  and  articles  on  particular  subjects,  such  as 
Etapobation,  Dew,  Rain,  wind,  Avbora  B01UIA1.IS, 
HxAT,  Electricity  (Atmospheric).  &c.  itc. 

For  the  atmosuhere  as  a  medium  of  communicatioQ 
(taking  this  word  in  its  widest  sense),  see  Acoustics, 
Aerodynamics,  Balloon,  Windmill,  Sail.  For  its 
effects  Upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  see  Rbsviration, 
VKoKTitiON,  Antiseptics,  Dbcompositiq.v.  For  the 
ejects  of  the  imponderable  substances  upon  it,  and  vice 
versd,  s^e  Heat,  Electricity^  Refraction.  ForinstniT' 
ments  used  to  measure  its  state,  see  Baroubtbr,  Thbr- 

HOHXTER,  MaNOUBTBK,    EuDIOUBTBR,  HyOROHBTBEI 

and  for  tia  uses  in  Iho  investigation  of  the  elevations  or 
different  parts  of  tbe  earth,  see  Barombtss,  HsioBn 
(Mbasvrbhent  of). 

The  atmosphere,  in  its  average  state,  must  be  considered 
as  a  body  of  air  reyolviog  with  the  earth.  This  gives  its 
several  strata  an  increasing  velocity,  as  we  recede  Irom  the 
earth's  axis.  For  instance,  at  the  equator,  the  air  (if  any) 
which  is  twice  as  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  the 
surface,  must  revolve  with  twice  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
air  at  the  surface.  This  consideration  shows  positively  that 
the  atmosphere  which  really  accompanies  and  rev(ives  with 
the  eartli  cannot  certainly  extend  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
above  20,000  miles  from  the  surface.  For  at  that  height 
the  tendency  to  recede  fimn  the  centre,  known  by  the  -name 
of  centrifugal  force,  would  counteibalance  the  weight,  or 
tendency  of  partieles  towards  the  earth,  and  at  EigbN 
distances  would  overcome  it  entirely. 

But  we  an  not  therefore  to  oenclud«  that  there  must  be 
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$sr,  men  or  1ms.  TWoMnr  with  the  tarth  up  to  u  gieat  a 
bnght  For^  or  fifty  mdet  is  sapposed  to  be  the  limit 
irhidi  it  attains.  Frevioiuly,  howeveTt  to  entering  upon 
this  question,  it  is  material  to  knov  whether  we  are  to  con- 
sider air  as  infinitely  divisible  or  not.  By  which  we  mean, 
is  it  possible  for  air  to  be  rarefied  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  preserve  its  great  characteristic,  namely,  mutual 
repulsion  among  its  several  parts?  We  might  mention 
TBiious  arguments  drawn  from  the  atomic  thidrV,  but 
Dr.  Wolloston  (Phil.  Trant.  1822)  has  discussed  this 
subject  in  a  form  whieh.  while  it  acUb  some  force  to  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  for  reasons  unconnected  widi  our  sub- 
ject, fliTi^faM  a  very  stn»g'presnmptioa  for  the  finite 
extent  of  the  atmosphae.  1%e  foDowing  is  »  i^nopsis  of 

If^^e^air  thronghont  the  unnrerse,  we  are  <M!ged  to 
suppose  that  every  planet  would  collect  an  atmosphere  around 
itseU;  proportionate  to  its  attracting  power,  lu  this  case, 
we'  know  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surface  the  force  ot  gra- 
vity must  be  much  greater  than  at  that  of  our  earth,  would 
collect  B  powerful  atmosphere  around  him.  The  ^ect  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  visible  in  the  approach  of  the  satellites  to  the 
planet,  when  they  disappear  behind  his  ctise,  and  would 
cause  a  sensible  retardation  in  ttieir  rate  of  approach.  No 
such  retwdation  can  be  observed  in  the  smallest  sensible 
degree ;  and,  consequently.  Jupiter  has  no  sudi  atmosphere, 
nor  the  means  of  collecting  it :  consequently,  ur.  such  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  is  not  diSused  in  any  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion through  the  whcde  solar  ^tem.  Dr.  Wollaston  ar- 
gues that  this  fipite  charaoter  m  the  atmosphere  is  more 
conformable  to  the  atomic  theory  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite ^visibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  ease,  a  boundary 
is  possible,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  is  as  great  as  the  repulsive  force  of  thd  me- 
dium ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundair. 

It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  Enoke's  comet  ajmears,  in 
suocesrive  levblntions,  to  show  in  a  riight  degree  the  effect 
of  some  medium  resisting  its  motion ;  and  we  believe  the 
same  ^ng  has  very  lately  been  said  of  that  of  Biela.  It 
might  therefore  appear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  weak- 
ens in  force  by  this  circumstance,  or  vice  vert$,  since  the 
large  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing fluid,  whatever  it  be,  ^uton  this  we  must  observe,  that 
supposing  the  fact  of  the  resisting  medium  to  be  eatabUshed 
fand  several  astronomers  are  of  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  common  air,  br  any  thing  apivoach- 
iog  to  it  tn  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  the  oontrary,  the  fiicts  observed  with  rward  to  the 
motion  of  the  {uanets  (which,  tium  no  si^  whaterer  of  a 
reristmv  medinm),  and  the  extreme  tenmty  of  the  oomets 
themsenres  (through  which  very  ftint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  resisting  medium  Inay  be 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity  as  compared  with  air ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  planets  actually 
may  have  atmospheres  of  tus  same  medium,  not  sensible  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  veiY  small  increase  of 
density  which  is  sufficient  to  eounterbalance  the  action  of 
aplaneL  To  elucidate  this  subject,  see  Elasticity,  Fluid, 
(Elastic). 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperature  of  the  abnonbere  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  there  is  no  iDoonsiatenqr  mtbe  sumosUkn  c^a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  a  very  strong  presun^ition  in  &vour 
of  such  an  nypothesis  is  denved  fnnn  the  npid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  xeeede  from  the 
sor&ee  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  deoease  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  form 
it  auumea  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  msss  of  ur.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
regions  qiust  be  little  more  than  speculation.  Near  the 
earth,  even  at  great  elevations  atx>v3  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  correctly  repre- 
sent the  law  of  the  atmosphere :  for  example,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  average  temperature  at  Quito,  which  is  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  above,  attd  owr,  the  sea.  The  only 
observation  worthy  of  any  confidence  is  that  of  Gay-Lussac, 
taken  during  bis  celebrated  ascent,  at  a  height  of  6980 
metres,  or  7634  yards  above  the  sea-  levd.  The  difference 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  stfrftee  and  at  the  bng^t 
jiistineDtiopedwM40i°  of  Uieeent^iadedwraionMlert  w 


nearly  72)''ofFahrenhett.  ThiB,ifthedecreaseoftempnatim 
be  uniform,  gives  a  dimmution  of  1°  of  Fahrmbeit  nw  every 
105  yards,  or  of  1**  eentigrade  for  every  173  metres  of 

vation. 

The  following  table  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  from 
various  observations.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  far  the 
temperatures  of  elevated  r^tons  on  the  earth  agrees  with 
those  of  the  same  height  in  ute  atmosphere,  as  deduced  from 
the  preceding.  The  first  edumn  is  the  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  metres) ;  the  second,  the  mean 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  dm  equator;  thediird, 
the  same  in  about  45°  of  latitude.  The  tfaam«iieter  used 
is  the  centigrade ;  meaiu  above,  md  (— )  below,  tiie 
frtfesing  point. 


SImttmla 

0 
974 
1949 
3923 
3900 
4873 


Equator. 
Hms  Tknp.  CfBtt^ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


27"  '* 
31°  *» 
1«"  '4 
14°  -3 
7-  -0 

I"  -5 


Lid.  it*. 
IfHB  Ta^Cflotlf. 

■f    IS"  '0 

+    a*  -0 

—  0"  -a 

—  4°  '8 


From  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  at  the  equatw, 
on  the  averslge  of  4872  metres,  a  rise  ai  187  metres  gives 
a  fall  of  1°  centigrade.  But  the  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
higher  r^ons  than  in  the  lower.  From  o  to  1949  metres 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"  produces  a  fiill  of  1°;  but 
from  2923"  to  4872",  an  elevation  of  152"  does  the  same. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  finite  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere, derived  from  the  preceding,  is  as  follows.  If  we 
suppose  an  elevation  of  200  yards  to  produce  a  fall  of  T  of 
FEuurenheit's  thermometer  (which,  as  we  hove  seen,  is  likely 
to  fill  short  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  give  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  they  really 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  for^  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  360° 
of  Fahrenhnt  below  that  m  the  sea.  or  cnrtainly  more  than 
300**  below  the  freexing  ptunt.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  gas  we  kAow  of  would  preserve  its 
gaseous  state  at  this  low  temperature,  but  would  become 
liquid :  and  though  no  gas  has  yet  been  rendered  liquid  by 
reduotion  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  to 
that  state  by  cOld  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  its 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  lesser 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  produce  certain 
small  atmomhaic  tuUt ;  and  the  tides  ef  the  sea,  which  are 
constantly  disturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmosphere 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  the 
latter  also  If  any  such  exist,  sensibly,  fbey  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  bannneter ;  fix,  eteUru  paribus,  any  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  supenncumbent  column^  air  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of  the  coun- 
terbalanciuf;  column  of  mercury.  Laplace  was  -the  first 
who  examined  this  curious  branch  of  the  sulgect.  He 
showed  by  analysts-  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere;  for  instance,  such  as  the  trade-winds.  He 
also  showed  that  the  diurnal  oscillations  caus^  by  the 
above-mentioned  attractions  would  only  produce  a  very 
small  effect  upon  the  barometer— in  fimt,  less  than  one 
millimetre,  or  l-85th  of  an  inch.  The  reduction  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  gave,  at  first,  '055  of  a  millimetre  for 
thequaniity  in  question;  those  of  another  set  gave '018; 
from  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  account  the 
smallness  of  tiie  quantities,  and  the  dmree  of  pn^bility 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  di^rent,  that  the  len- 
tible  existence  of  the  atmospheric  tide  was  doubtful.  In 
the  meanwhile  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  baro- 
meter has  been  completely  estahlisbed  by  observations 
made  in  several  different  places.  But  the  law  and  quan- 
ti^  of  this  oscillation  appears  to  vary  so  much  with  latitude, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  that  no  poutive  con- 
clusion can  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric tide,  properly  so  cafled,  or  the  adoption  of  any  other 
cause  in  coiyunction  with  it.  Professor  F«-bM  (AmW  qf 
Ritiah  Astodatum,  p.  230)  has  dismissed  all  the  observa* 
tions,  and  has  given  a  formula  which  represents  them 
tolerably  welL 

The  average  ^ssure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  bo 
tiie  some,  os  yvty  nearly  so,  at  any  «»  place  from  yoK  to 
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ymu,  BfltwithitMidiag  the  wiotw  temponr;  eltentfanu 
•rinnz  frem  meteomlogioal  cautes.  But  it  ii  not  yet  aecn- 
nteiydetCTmined  in  a  raffieient  nnmher  of  plaoaa  to  MtUe 
t^  qnestim.  vfasther  it  is  the  lame  at  the  lerel  of  the  lea 
Anv^hont  die  globe  or  not  Indeed,  it  is  drrimu  tliat  it 
WHt  always  be  diffionlt  to  deeida  whether  an  obeerved 
difference  in  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  two 
places  on  land  arises  finHn  diffinrence  of  levvl,  or  from  the 
atmoetdMre  itself.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  stated  at  a9*8Sinohes;  atParis.whereitha8been 
determined  with  great  aoeuraOT,  it  is  7M  millimetres,  or 
29-77  inches.  The  following  tabtaa  <extra«tedfrom  Pouillet, 
EUmemde  Phifaique)  give  the  best  view  of  the  state  of  Ae 
atmoa^iere  at  one  plaee  which  haa  yet  been  offiwed  to  the 
publie^  TIht  wen  made  at  Paiia  between  tiw  yMra  18U 
and  18S7.  IWe  hsi^Us  are  given  in  mOUmatreB,  1000 
«r  whieh  make  tha  netm  of  39^7079  English  inches,  in 
whidi,  however  (thoi^  tiiia  is  perhaps,  hardly  wwth  no- 
tioe),  the  metre  is  supposed  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
iVeeiing  point,  and  the  yard  that  of  68"  Wnrenbeit  The 
gures  75,  when  |rfaced  at  the  top*  are  eommon  to,  all  the 
column,  and  are  to  be  prefixed  to  the  whole  number  in  eadi 
line ;  thus  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  Paris  in 
a  north-west  wind  is  758'67  mUlimetres.  We  have  let  the 
tables  stand,  as  in  the  work  died,  without  attempting  to' 
correct  some  evident  small  miqiinti  bi  the  last  ftgtnea. 

l.—^ect  iff  th»  vuid  mpo»ik»k«ight  qftha  Aoramfar. 

Hdglitaf 


WM. 

8. 

S.W. 

w, 

N.W. 
N. 
N.B. 

£. 
S.E. 

Moan 


No,  if 
ObmiBtloM. 

«82 
7S7 
853 
33ft 
483 
378 
324 
231 


■tnooo, 
76 

S'98 
S'S8 
6'OB 

8-  67 

9-  76 
9-89 
7*04 
4*60 

6*42 


2. — Mean  height*  <^  the  barometer /or  eatA  year,  from 


and  9  in  the  evening. 

Avmaa  Hsilfit  Bwvmlar. 

Dir.  or  itt 

DW.oTftid 

Tmt. 

UMl  M 

7» 

76 

76 

Minna*- 

.fflrtiimn*. 

1816 

4-359 

4-C£l 

•f76 

•375 

1817 

6*676 

0-9l'4 

6-SlO^ 

'762 

•697 

IttIS 

6*S8S 

4 '473 

S'96l 

•909 

'488 

lttl9 

5-343 

4' 581 

■4-993 

-762 

•412 

1820 

6*325 

5-611  ' 

^•973 

'714 

•36-i 

1831 

6 '276 

'5*598 

6  068 

•678 

•470 

1822 

7-728 

7-011 

7-310 

-717 

-302 

1823 

5-197 

4-493 

4-773 

.  -704 

•280 

1824 

5-964 

5- 269 

6-569 

•715 

•300 

1825 

7.966 

7- J32 

7-824 

-844 

MU2 

1826 

7-584 

6*  756 

7-087 

•828 

•831 

Mean 

6-347 

6.591 

5-956 

•756 

•373 

3.— Jlf«a»  keighte  tif  the  barometer  for  each  month  the 
yaar,  from  the  mem  <^  the  yean  1816-1826.  at  9  inUte 
momingt  Sin  the  t^ftemoon,  and  9  in  the  evening. 

i««-in7. 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Not. 
Dae. 

Mean 

As  we  advance  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer 
fUb;  voA  tb»  vaMHaJBf  of  the  &11  to  wed  to  aaoertain  tlte 


»A.M. 

SrJi. 

9  ?.M. 

Dv.  or  lit 

75 

7» 

75 

•adSndeoU.  uUMooU. 

8*106 

7-499 

7-690 

•677 

•801 

8165 

7*236 

7-557 

•929 

'321 

6-203 

5  406 

5-623 

-797 

'500 

5-253 

4-243 

4-780 

1*010 

'537 

5  253 

4-440 

4*786 

-813 

'346 

7^307 

6-600 

6  •874 

•707 

'275 

6  654 

5*817 

6-140 

.•737 

-323 

6*607 

5-953 

6-271 

*854 

•318 

6-77S 

fl*97S 

6*483 

'801 

•460 

4-779 

4-031 

4*589 

•761 

'401 

5-823 

5*877 

5'«60 

-645 

-383 

6-16S 

4*703 

4*950 

*449 

•247 

6*347 

5*591 

5*950 

•756 

•373 

height  ascended.  The  method  of  dmng  this  win  he  «c- 
plained  in  the  artkto  Hsiema  <MiAsua«nHT  of)  ;  we 
mMwa  it  here  in  order  to  menticm  a  dreumatanoe  which 
dwwt  that  ffat  knowledge  of  the  guieral  oonditioBa  of  the 
atmesphero  has  not  bean  overstate.  In  order  to  oonstmet 
die  fcmnla.  it  is  neeessuy  to  take  into  uxount  the  dimi- 
nutim  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  not  <Hily  from  its  rarefaction, 
but  also  from  its  increasmg  Stance  mm  the  earth, — tiie 
variatian  of  elastic  force,  as.  well  from  rarafcetion  as  from 
change  of  temperature,~^the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
mercury  itself;  arising  from  the  alteration  of  temperature.— 
and  to  use  the  fcrnnua  in  diflerent  latitudes,  the  variation  of 
the  fiwoe  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  snrfhce.  In  our  igno- 
rance the  variation  iA  the  temperature,  it  is  usuia  to 
allow  to  the  whcde  eidamn  nS  air  contained  betmen  Uw 
pmnts  of  obsorva^on,  the  average  temperature  of  ita  ui^er 
a^d  knrer  extraniUes.  Tliis  is  the  most  doubtfiil  part  of 
the  process ;  and  as  a  verification,  recourse  is  had  to  tiie 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
also  by  the  processes  of  trigonoqietjy.  It  is  Aus  found 
that  a  co-efficient  which,  when  deduced  from  theory  alone, 
is  IS337^46,  appears  fVom  a  number  of  htn^ts  measured 
tpKonoaetiieally  to  be  18336,  differing  from  the  firmer 
only  by  aboutits  18.000th  part.  This  shows  e^ct  of 
temperature  to  be  suffiuantly  well  taken  into  account,  tac 
such  hd^ita  aawa  oak  maaauve,  hf  the  preceding  sup* 
positiMi. 

In'^the  artiide  Am  some  reasons  were  shown  Itar  samoiing 
Uut  its  eranponent  puts  were  not  united  chemiAufy.  but 
only  mixed.  Thisi^inion.  which  is  now  almost  universslly 
adi^ited.  has  given  rise  to  notitms  on  the  oonstitation  of  the 
atmosphere,  diflfering  entirely  from  those  of  all  chemists 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
mixture  of  gases  .and  vapours,  as  universal  as  the  one  de- 
seribbd  in  the  article  AiE.  relative  to  the  expansion  arising 
from  temperature— namely,  that  two  gases  in  a  state  <» 
mixture  exercise  no  influenee  one  upon  the  other,  except 
cwnmunieation  of  temperature,  but  that  each  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it' would  be  if  the  other  were 
not  present  Thna  it  is  Ibund^  entirely  contrary  to  all  pra- 
vious  notions,  that  no  pressure  of  dry  ur  upon  water  exerta 
the  least  influence  in  preventing  me  fimnation  of  steam, 
which  goes  on  exactly  as  if  the  space  above  were  a  vacuum, 
and  omtinues  until  further  evaporation  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  eteam  aireada  created.  It  is  found  that  no 
pressure,  of  one  gas  can  cbndne  aoo^er  in  water  ;  but  that 
HUpposing  a  bottle  partly  fiiH  of  water,  the  gas  confined  in 
the  water  will  escape  to  the  surface  and  distribute  itself  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  if  the  other  gas  were  not  present. 
By  this  it  is  «ot  meant  that  the  action  oomraonly  called 
meehanical  cannot  take  place,  w  that  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
wjHild  not  trouble  the  ur;  but  only  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  one  gas  is  not  affected  in  aiiy  way  by  the 
presence  of  another,  so  long  as  no  chemical  action  is  excited. 
From  this  princii^,  Mr.  Dalton  {PhxL  Trans.  1 826),  taking 
into  consideration  the  presumptions  which'  exist  against  the 
cAemcof  union  of'tbe  uigredienta  of  the  atmosphere,  infers 
that  the  atmosphere  does  not-  consist  altogether  of  the 
compound  called  air,  but  that  the  nitrogen  atmosphere  is 
b^ber  than  the  oopygen  atmoephere.  In  met,  if  there  be  no 
chemical  union',  the  above  law  of  the  mixture  of  gases 
requires  us  to  allow  that  each  ia  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  tbe  other,  and  that  the  two  are  most  probaUy  of  unequal 
faeigkts.  Fran  some  considwaUons,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  that  the  actual  pressures 
exerted  by  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  the  proportbns 
ofthe  fowiTiM  occupied  hy  them  fsee  Ata],  that  is  as  I  to  4; 
and  conoludes  that  the  oxygen  atmotphere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  height,'  that  of  nitrogen  to  54  miles,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  to  10  miles,  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  to  50  miles. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  tbe  state  of  tbe  carbonic 
add  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable .  that  there  is  not 
tbe  same  quantity  by  night  as  by  day.  in  moist  weather  as 
in  dry ;  am  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain 
more  of  it  than  the  lower,  which  may  arise  from  rapid 
absorption  by  tlu  earth. 

Against  the  hypothesis  jost  desoribed.  it  m^t  perfaapa 
ha  aaaarted  that  tne  air  whioh  Gay-Lussao  brought  down 
from  a  height  mora  than  four  miles  was  not  found  to 
diffn  ftom  that  of  the  earth's  snrfitce  in  the  moportkm  otiit 
oxygen  to  its  niln^en.  which  would  be  the  case  if  Uie 
oxygen  mtamphm  diminished  in  denai^  mora  than  m 
pra^vtion  to  ^  dinifMituB  of  that  of  tbe  nitiogent  ^ 
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tie$  MTitf.  Wfl  do  BOt  kmnr  wbether  th#  exiMriniwt  of 
IL  Gfty-LniHO  wu  made,  or  •¥«  intnided  to  be  niMle, 
with  tut  degrsB  of  ueunay  whidk  would  jwtUy.  ili  biiiic 
oimidend  « twt  of  Ifr.  I)iltoii'a  tboory  i  Mt  in  uj  out  u 
ii  an  e^ierimaiit  wUeh  it  if  very  daeirabU  4o  wptat 

The  total  ({uantity  of  the  Btmoi{d)ero  (if  tbo  nwB  height 
6t  the  baroiseter  at  Parte  hold  good  for  all  other  plasai)  ia 
a  little  leis  than  the  aoillionth  part  of  the  whole  masa  of  the 
earth,  sunmeing  the  BMandeiwity  «f  the  latter  to  b6  five 
and  a  half  timea  that  at  water.  (PotMen*  Mkarnqm* 
8d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmoaphere,  lee  Skt.  For  the 
quantity  of  moieture  oontained  in  it,  we  HvaitoiHTKY. 

For  the  hiitoir  of  Mflaoepbarioal  reeearehes,  loe  the  fol- 
lowing names.  Ukro.  CTsetiifua,  Oali&bo»  TonRioii.i,h 
Pascai,,  Flosbmob  (Aoadeajr  oO>  Botlb*  lfAniom» 

PbIBITLBT.  ScBBBM.  B1.AOK.  Ll*UIiIBB.OATBHDieB.&0. 

Tha  actiul  oeutitiitioB  of  tfa*  ataiaaphel*.  wlMhar  eom- 
poaad  of  mdeonlei  esertiiig.a  lepulsive  Ibree  vpen  eadi 
other  or  not.  must  rematit  uniettled  until  aeme  ■aathema' 
tieal  hypothMis  can  bo  £Mind  whieh  shall  satisfy  all  obserTed 
phenomena.  That -probabilities  are  at  present  .  all  on  the 
side  of  the  mdeeulKT  or  atomie  hypothesid.  Is  pratty  gene<- 
rajly  admitted  i  abd  the  repuleioft  of  the  several  parts  of 
air  is  a  faot  of  every-day  experienoe.  Newton  entered 
upoq  this  question,  and  shewed  iPrimeifda,  book  iL  prop.  38) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  if 
the  foree  exerted  by  each  particle  extend  only  to  those 
nearett  to  it.  and  be  either  nothing  or  ineoBstdavaUa  as  to 
all  othen,  tbmt  tliea  tha  ebeerved  piop«utienaUty  of  ^ 
daatio  fime  to  tha  dBpai^  ia  ooasialent  with  n6  hypothesla 
except  diat  of  b  repulsive  nroe  invetaely  proportuwal  to  the 
distances  of  the  partidea  firom  eac)i  other)  Aat  ts,  whioh 
becomes  double  when  the  distaneo  is  halved,  and  ao  on. 
But  in  the  soholium  to  the  same  proportion,  he  takes  noUoe 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  hypotusisi  and  deeorifaes  his 
theory  as  a  mathematieal  *  handle '  to  induce  plulosophers 
to  oonaider.  the  sulyeet  fturtlier.  The  moleouls/  tbenry,  on 
the  supposituul  that  every  particle  repels^all  the  rest,  or,  which 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  case,  has  aKemate  si^ercs  of  atbMtioD 
and  repulsitHi,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  state  of  tna- 
tibemweal  analyais. 

For  the  aCBta  of-BtHioaphwieal  knonrledge  Bp  to  IMS,  aee 
Robertson.  Omtnl  Vuw  ihn  Satttnl  HiHory  tha 
Atmotphm,  Edinburgtu  180S;  /nm  thenoe  to  1B9S,  see 
DanieU'a  Metwnhgieat  Emapt,  London,  1829 ;  and  for  an 
Booount  of  what  has  been  lately  dboe,  with  further  refer- 
ences, see  Profssser  Fwbes's  Report  on  Meitmtlogy,  fn  the. 
Reports  of  th«  Bntieh  Attoeiattoti,  lAjodoDf  \S3S. ' 

ATMOSPHKRIC  AIR.  a  distinction  wUoh  has  beeo 
preserved  after  the  neoeaaity  fork  has  oeasftd.  In-  the  time 
of  Priestley  all  gaaes,«ere  <alled  ain,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospherio  to  distinguish  it  from  iritat  air,  now 
oxyg^.  iufiaoamUe  air,  now  hydrogen,  &o.   [See  Afit.] 

ATOLb  or  AT0ll4lX>N,  ia  a  name  given  by  the  na- 
tivee  of  the  Maldives  to  the  detaebed  eoral  formations  of 
which  their  Afchipeladois  oompoeed.  They  are  ■eooinionly. 
of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom  exee^ing  a  mile  in 
breadth),  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  rise 
perpendieularty  from  an  unfathnnable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  oocasionaUy  occur  in  tbeae  reefii  affiurd  pasea^'s 
fcur  vessels,  and  safe  anebtMrage  is  fuued  in  many  Within  the- 
circumsoribing  wall  t  the  spaoe  thus  Indudbd  is  oftm  inter- 
spersed with  islends.  The  principal  of  these  islandfl.  however, 
are  ^ways  situated  on  the  outer  reef;  they  abound  in 
oqooa-nut  trees,  and  are  long  and  narrow.  In  short,  thw 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ooral  formations  of  ^he  South 
SBtBtthoi^di  genoiBlly  on  a  larger  kbIo;  the  nBin»  Atoll- 
is  exoludvely  need  amoag  t^  Haldivea. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (dn^>.  the  ultimeta  and  indivi- 
sible particles  of  matter,  ftom  a  ChwdE  compound,  signifying 
ttulivmlde.  Anaxagoraa,  the  preceptor  of  Soarafes,  who 
died  m  the  year  488  b.c.  imagined  the  number  of  elemenla 
to  be  nearly  if  not  absolutely  infinite^  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  composing  every  substance  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  substance.   [See  Anaxasobas.] 

Lflucippus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdara.  who  flourished  soon 
after  Anaxagoras.  U  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 

rnder  of  what  has  been  oalled  the  atomic  philos^hy. 
MS  adopted  b^  Democntus.  in  his  Cornnogtm^;  and 
uwwarda  by  Epwnras.  to  whom  ita  eelabrity  is  ohlettr 
owing.  Tha  feUowing  aumnnt  of  tfaia  doetriBo  la  oepted 
fttaTDt.  Good's  Book  vf  Abtera^  and  ii  b  oliw  imd  emlw 


sketehof  the  tbeery  oontwuHd  i«  tha  Wfttimi  <f  Bpiowwi 

and  his  fbllowen  • — 

'  The  atomic  philoseplv  of  BjpiOBrus.  in  it*  duib  d^viaal 
oontempUtion.  ^lows  «f  nBtfauig  hut  matber  Bud  speo*. 
which  are  equally  itAnite  and  unboiiBdedf  whioh  Wb 
equally  existed  from  all  Mefnitr.  nd  ftom  difibnttt  eont- 
binatitms  of  whioh  every  viaiHe  &m  ia  seated.  Tbeae 
^mentary  principles  have  no  comnkOB  preptrty  wiUi  eaeh 
other :  for  wbatevw  matter  U«  that  apaAe  ia  the  reverse  'at\ 
and  whatever  space  is,  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally salid  paru  of  all  bodiea,  therefore,  are  matter  \  their 
aetual  pores  space  {  and  the  parts  whieh  are  not  altogether 
•olid,  but  an  iotermixture  of  selidi^  and  pen,  are  spaee  and 
matter  oeablned.  Anterior  to  the  f<»mation  of  the  universe, 
spafio  and  matter  twiatad  wnoMnbined.  or  in  their  pure  and 
elementary  state.  Spaoe.  in  iti  deBoMttary  state,  is  absolute 
and  perfect  void ;  -mattw,  in  ita  danMitary'atate,  oonsista  (tf 
inooneeiiably  minute  eoadt  or  atom  so  emaU.  that  the 
oorpuacules  of  vapour,  light,  and  beat  are  eoapounda  of 
them  ;  and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abided  any  ooBCBsaioB  or  violmoe  whatevvr.  l^e  ax- 
prees  Agui«  ,ct  these  primary  etoma  is  veiioiu  i  &ere  are 
round,  eouarei  punted,  jagged,  as  wbH  es  many  ether  shapea. 
These  wapea,  however,  are  net  diveniflsd  to  infinity ;  but 
the  atouu  thwoaelves  of  each  exietent  bIuum  are  infinite  or 
innumerable.  Ivery  ateea  is  poasesaed  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion.  Under  the  old  school  of  Deraocritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  henee  produced  were  of  two  kinds :  a  de- 
Bcending  motion.  fkx>m  the  natural  ^vity  of  the  atoms; 
and  a  rwonnding  motion,  fhnn  ctdlision  and  mutual  cUsh. 
Besides  those  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  pheno- 
mena to  whidi  thc^  did  not  appear  competent,  and  which 
were  qot  aocoonted  for  under  the  old  system,  Epiourus  sup- 
posed that  wnie  atoms  were  ocoauonally  possessed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  they  deecended 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  from  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously ;  and  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. . 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  nying  through  all  time 
and  space  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  laws, 
have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited  every  possible 
mode  of  rencounter ;  sometimes  repelled  from  eaon  Mher  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other  from 
tiiefr  own  ja^ed  or  pointed  eonatrnction.  or  ftom  the 
casual  interstices  which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must 
produoe,  and  whieh  may  bO' just  adapted  to  those  of  other 
figures,  as  lobular,  oviu,  or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of 
compound  and  visible  bodies;  hence  the  origin  of  large 
masses  of  matter ;  hence,  eventually,  thff  origin  of  the  wo^d 
itself.  When  these  primary  atoms  closely'compacted, 
and  but  little  vacuity  0^  space  lies  between,  they  produce 
those  kinds  of  substances  which  we  denominate  solids,  aa 
stones  and  metals ;  when  they  are  loose  and  dt^ointed,  and 
a  lar^  quantity  of  space  w  vacuity  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water,  and  vapour. 

The  world,  thus  generated,  is  pwpetually  sustained  by 
the  application  of  fresh  tides  of  elementary  atoms,  flying, 
with  inconcetvable  rapidity,  through  all  the  infinity  of  space. 
Invisible  from  their  minuteness,  uid  tftcupi^hg  the  poste 
of  t^we  tiiak  are  as  pwpetaally  f^lag  offl  nothing  ia 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  elementary  seeds  or  atoms 
theaaselvea.  The  oompound  f<wms  of  matter  Bre  centtnually 
deflOmposing  and  disaoivipg  into  their  original  conrasoules; 
to  this  there  is  no  exoeption :  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike,  when  they  lose 
their  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  combina- 
tions 'proceeding  f^om  the  matter  into  which  they  dissolve. 
But  the  world  Itself  id  a  eompound  though  not  an  organ- 
ized being ;  suafoined  and  nourished,  b'ka  ot^;anixed  beings, 
from  tiid  material  pabulum  that  flo^  through  ti»  void  of 
infinity.  The  wcn-ld  itself  must,  ^ttefore,  ih  the  aame 
manner  perish :  it  had  aboginning,  and  it  will  have  an  end. 
Its  present  craals  will  be  decompounded;  it  will  return  to 
its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ;  and  new  worids  will  anse 
from  its  destruction. 

*13pace  is  infinite,  material  atoms  are  infinite,  but  the 
world  is  not  infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  worid,  nor 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  cause  that  has 
produced  this  visible  system  is  competent  to  produoe  others : 
it  has  been  actii^  perpatuaUy  from  bU  eternibr ;  and  theCB 
are  other  worlds,  and  other  iqwtenu  of  worlds,  existing 
around  ua.' 

IXiring  fb*  lAHt  iouflMg  jpMMdt  of  O*  OMek  ^hil» 
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•Ml^vftli  of  nnflM  tMirfilliig' <f  tm$amkiVttm 

•r  todiviilble  putMH  mwu  Io  Ihitc  Itt  gmutd  wMar 
wiwi  nodUksatloni;  tha  Mea  ef  one  «toaeMUT  UftttBT 
dtriviag  H»  form  and  propertiM  from  the  ihape  mai  mitn  of 
pu^olM  componoglt,  k  k  ilm^iflcaliaD  of  tiM  doettine 
Anaxagoni.  (S«e  ur.  D&iibenjf  on  tke  Atomic  T^Mry.) 
Without  entenng  into  an  aoeonnt  ^  th«  opinlans  etttar- 
lained  by  otiwr  pbiloaeiilwrs  on  this  abstraaa  inject,  we 
ahall  conclude  with  the  fbUowing  from  Sir  Iiaao  Newton 
*  All  things  considered,  it  Be«ma  probable,  that  God,  in  the 
beginning,  formed  matter  in  aolid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  of  tneh  ilces,  flsares,  ana  with 
inch  other  properties,  and  in  such  {vopornon  to  ipace,  as 
most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  rormed  them ;  and 
that  these  loimitfre  particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them :  even 
soveryhudasnerettowearorbreaktoi^eces;  noraolnary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in 
the  first  creation.* 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  in  chemistry,  sontetlmes  termed 
the  doctrine  of  d^lnUa  pnptriimM.  This  very  important 
theory,  ibunded  on  well-aseertained  fads,  has  bestowed  en 
modem  oheraistry  an  almost  motbematieal  degree  of  pnoi- 
■ion.  The  hypoAetieal*  niiidL  is  to  be  distuignished  flan 
tha  expecimei^  part  of  the  snigeet,  supposes  that  ohemi- 
oal  oompoun^iaralt  fromtheeaubinauenof  the  uhlmate 
atoms  of  their  eenstttu^  parts.  Ithck  bean  deiemiiwd 
by  experiment,  and  the  fiict  scares  a*  the  basis  of  the 
theory,  that  a  compovnd  body,  whan  pure^  alwi^  eontains 
the  same  proportions  of  its  eonstitaeBts  i  thus  edleareoiu 
apar,  and  the  pure  part  of  marbls^  chalk,  and  linMStooes, 
consist  of  earbonate  of  lime.eompo8ed  of  Ae  same  ^mpor- 
tions  of  oarbonio  said  and  lime;  Uie  earbuiio  acid  sIikms 
contains  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  oayKsat  and  the 
lime  the  same  proportions  of  caldum  and  oxygen.  The  same 
law  also  exiiU  with  regard  to  all  similariy-eoiwtitatad  oxides, 
aulphnrats,  and  sahs,  tad  indead  as  to  aU  diemkal  eom- 
pounds  whatarer,  wbethsr  pmantad  to  na  hv  Jiatoa  or 
fermedbysn:  tUaiaaunpleslatsiiHntafllwftindaMeatol 
fasts  upon  whieh  tbs  sttpaiatiuetuiw  «f  Aa  atottie  thaory 
has  been  raisad. 

Before  -we  proceed  to  detaU'tke  minattto^f  tha  tbawy.  It 
will  be  pnmer  to  sive  a  sMeh,  though  a  sH^t  one,  of  tha 
principal  diseovenas  oMmeetod  with  the  subject 

The  earliest  axperimants  whidh  eould  have  safvad  aa  a 
basis  for  the  «aunie  theory  are  these  of  Wssuel,  a  Oanmn 
chemist,  who  published,  in  1 777,  a  work  O^lk*  Afflnitiet  y 
Bodier  ;  tha  axptfiments  detailed  in  it,  thou^  n^leoted  at 
the  time,  are  now  acknowledged,  to  possess  a  Ten  eonsidar- 
able  degree  of  aceuraoyd  The  auQior  showed  that  wb^  any 
two  nentnd  salts  decomposed  aioli  other.  Haa  lestflfin^  new 
compounds  were  exactly  neutral.  'The  very  attembt,'  re- 
marks Dr.  Thomson) '  to  analyze  the  salts.was  an  acknow- 
ledgment  that  bodies  united ^th  each  other  in' definite  pro- 
portions ;  and  these  definite  proportions,  had  they  been 
Tbllowed  out,  would^  have  ultimatel]^  led  (o  the  dootrioe  of 
atoms.'  iHutqry  qf  Chemutry^  vol.  ii.  p.  278-)  ' 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  observed  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  that  *  there  may  .b^  found  in  the  wmrks  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgina,  Mr.  William  Higgins,  and  Professor  Ricbter,  hints 
or  conclusions  bearing  dinetly  on  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgins,  in  his  BaqaerimeiU*  and  Obmvatiaiu  r^iHng  to 
Aeetout  Aadt  fieaUa  'Air,,  dmM  u^lammtMe  Air  ',  ^c, 
puUished  in  1786,  contends,  that  elastio  fluids  nnue  with 
aee^  other  in  limitad  proportions  only;  and  this  depends 
npon  the  combination  of  uieir  particles  or  atoms  witn  the 
matter  of  'fire  whloh  snrronn^  them  as  an  atmosphere, 
and  makes  them  reptdsive  of  each  other;  and  h^  distin- 
guishes between  simple  elastic  fluids,  as  coinposed  of  par- 
ttelos  of  the  same  kind,  and  compound  elastic  ftnids,  as  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  particles  combined,  hi  what  he  calls 
tnaleeules,  definite  hi  quantity  themselves,  and  surrounded 
bjr  definite  proportions  vS  beat.  Dr.  Brran  Higgins's  no- 
mna  bava,  I  banave,  nam  beta  xetbnea  to  by  sny  (^the 
writers  oft  the  atomn  theory.  Ifr.  HHUiam  H^^ns's 
(Haima  hava,  on  die  contrary,  often  Imhi  Inmght  ftaward. 
Tet,  whan  it  ia  reeoUected  uat  this  gantleman  was  a  pupil 
and  nlaiSan  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  and  Aat  his  worit. 
eallad  the  Comparatiw  Vime,  was  punished  soma  years 
after  the  treatises  I  have  tist  qnotad.  and  that  his  notions 
at*  almost  identfeal  (with  tne  addition  of  this  clroomsteace, 
that  ha  mentions  certain  idastie  ftnids,  sodi  as  (he  com- 
fwunta    atfol^  M^MMfaiy  ^  ttMi      ttra^  fiHtr^  and  ftra 


VUIMn  of  axfiHi  to  M*  afantoX  nil  MlaidlBolto 
aUew  the  tsettto  of  prtot  esooapCien,  as  wall  as  of  van  Ibm- 
Bieas  Uhtstration,  to  tha  aUar  writer.'  (DiMimm  b^^tke 

Royai  aodeiff,  laM.) 

In  justice,  hawav^,  to  Mr.  Higgins.  H  most  be  admittad 
that  hie  viswa  wsca  nnak  ana  axtonded  than  those  of  Ih. 
Higgins ;  ftx  it  appaam  that  be  entertained  precisely  the . 
same  notion  of  tuo  oonposition  and  atomic  constitution  of 
water  as  that  now  generally  admitted,  in  this  country  at 
least  la  bis  Con^parative  View  <if  the  Fhk^stic  and 
AntijM^etie  TAsmes,  Miblished  in  1790,  p.  37,  he  sayi, 
*  As  two  cubic  fauhes  of  light  inflammable  air  require  but 
one  of  depbl^stieated  air  to  oondense  thenu  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  contain  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  that 
the  difference  of  their  specific  gravity  depends  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  their  ultimate  panicles ;  of  we  must  suppose  tlmt 
the  ultimate  particles  of  light  infljammable  air  require  two 
or  three,  or  more,  of  depmoglsticated  air  to  saturate  them. 
If  this  latter  were  the  case,  we  might-  produce' water  in  an 
intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the  viviolie  or  the  nitrous  acid, 
which  appears  to  be  impossible;  for  In  whatever  proportion 
we  mix  our  or  under  whatsoever  circumstances  we  com 
bine  thetb,  the  result  is  invariably  the  same.  .This  likewise 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  deemnpoaltion  of  water. 
Hence  we  may  justiy  conclude, -that  water  Is  composed  of 
molecules  formed  by  the  union  t>f  a  oin^  puticle  of  da- 
phlogisticated  air  to  an  nhhnato  partida  ofiight  inflammable 
air,  and  tiiat  they  are  iaeapableef  aniting  to  a  third  particle 
af  a^sref  tbair  osastituent  princ^ilas.' 

It  ia  a  remariuble  dreumatanesb  thai  althoa|^  "Un 
Riggia»»  view  (tf  tha  atomic  oonstitutkm  of  the  five  com- 
pounds  of  oxygen  and  aaote  is  that  which  is  avaa  new  very 
commonly  admitted,  he  does  not  steto  their  aomposition ;  and 
his  idea  ef  the  oomparative  atomic  etmstitntion  of  sulphurous 
and  siilphurio  aeids  is  deoidedly  erraneena.  *  Inoead.'  as 
remarked  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  discoqiaea  above  qucrted, 
'  naither  of  the  Higginsea  aMsnpted  to  axpiesB  tba  quan- 
ttties  ia  whkbi  bodies  aoobina  by  uun^bars. 

In  1 799;  Riebte^  a  Prussian  obamist  published  a  wm^ 
called  Element*  Stochitmetrie ;  or  the  Mathematiee 
the  Chemical  Eimente.  This  author  tzsated  tha  subject 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Wensel  had  previously  done, 
but  extended  it  very  considerably ;  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  capacf^  of  saturation  of  each  acid  and  base, 
and  to,  indicate  by  numbers  tha  weights  which  mutually 
satui^te  each  other.  He  published  a  table  of  these,  but 
though  the  attempt  was  new  and  exceedingly  ingenious,  the 
fesnltt  w«re  ftr  umn  aDonrate. 

Hie  Asoarcrlas  of  Fronst,  a  nApndi  cbtnisi  whowBs^ 
fessor  of  ehendstry  at  Madrid,  are  wall  TO&y  of  notice,  be 
g  tiw  flntparaott  w1m>  attsaqftad  an  aanuato  aaalyib  of 
metallie  oxides*  He  found  that  metals  unite  okily  with  da- 
terminate  proportiwa  (Hfoxyfni,  and  that  the  same  law  sk- 
isted  with  sulphur  and  the  metals,  and  that  these  might  ba 
stated  in  numbers .  his  opinions  were  strenuously  (^poaed 
by  BerthoUat.  but  their  aoouraey  is  now  ganeraUy  admitted. 

In  the  year  tB03,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Daltm,  of  Manchester, 
communicated  to  the  Liteniry  mnd^Philoso^cal  Society  of 
Manchester  an  fssav  containing  an  outline  of  bis  specula- 
tions on  the  yuttJeot  <u  tha  compouUon  o^  bodies  (Miattchefter 
Memoire,  second  siaries,  vol  L  p.  286).  The  foUowing  yea;^ 
he  #x]dained  bis  notions  on  tha  subject  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  inlSOShennbHshed  (bo  first  volume  of  bu^<no<^|^«teffi 
(/  Cheadtol  PmlotofAj/,  ui  which  be  gave  an  outline  of  hte 
views  of  the  cAiktitution  of  matter*  ud  this  without  any 
acquaintance -with  what  had  been  pw^oosly  done  on  tm 
suDiect  by  Hi^ins. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  unquestionably  the  first  who  laid  down* 
clearly  and  numericE^y.  the  doctrine  of  multiples,  and  en- 
deavoured to  express  Jiy  simple  numbers  the  weighta  of 
bodies  believe^  to  be  elementary.  He  announced  it  as 
a  general  rule,  "^at  '  when  only  one  combination  of  two 
bodies  can  ba  obtaiiwd.  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binmy 
one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  eontraty.'  Consist- 
•ntiywith  this  law,  andocwrecay  at  tha  time  it  was  written. 
Dr.  Dalton  regarded  water  as  a  bbarr  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  tin  relative  weig^ita,  stnea  eorrected,  an 
considered  as  one  to  eight  As,  tiien,  water  eonsiste  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  ana  an  atom  <^  iH^^n,  either  of  these 
alemente  may  be  selected  as  unity,  and,  in  ftct,  as  we  sbaU, 
bereaAer  notice,  both  have  been  occasionally  employed  as 
sueb.  Dalton  Jlxad  on  hydrll{gen,  beoause  it  is  that  body 
wUDhimiMBwittiothen  fit  the  BmaUastpropnfiai:  tbtu» 
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Aeo,  m  hftT«  wttet  eompoied  of  one  of  hydngffi  hy 
or  MM  ftton,  ud  eight  of  oxygen  by  veigb^  w  one  atmii 
and  in  «U  oues  kn  atom  of  hydn^n  beii^c  npraenlad  by 
1,  an  atom  of  oxygen  will  be  repiesented  ^  8 ;  and  tbeie 
iMioff  tiie  atonuB  wtiAt  of  the  elements,  that  of  the  oom- 
po^A  will  ba  obtainM  by  adding  them  togathar,  thna— 

Hydiogen  1  atom  —  I 
Oxygen    1  atom  >  8 

Water  latom»» 
Tba  Wi^e^t,  thai,  of  a  compound  atom  hi  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  atomic  weigms  of  its  nonstitoents.  Although 
many  elementary  bodies  unita  with  hydrogen,  there  are 
some  which  do  not,  but  there  is  no  one  which  does  ni^ 
combine  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  - oxygen :.  when, 
therefcwe,  the  hydrogen  standard  or  unit  fails  on  this  aecQunt, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxygen,  and  determine  what 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposing  only  oue 
compound  to  be  fwmed,  unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Now  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  this 
description  ;  it  forms  no  compound  with  hydsogen.  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  tliis  element  luita 
with  flfty-six  ot^  metel,  to  fimu  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it,  we  say  thid  the  aSMuie  weight  of  cadmium  is  &fty-six, 
and  that  the  oxide  is  composed  of 

Oxygen    ...   I  atom  -  8 
Cadmium  ...   1  atom  =  56 
Oxide  of  cadmium  1  atom  =  64 
It  is,  however,  possible,  though  by  no  means  piobahte. 
that  such  an  infeienoe  majr  be  incorrect,  fiw  the  oxide  in 
question  nu^  be  eomposed  either  0f  two  or  more  atonu  of 
ox^en  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  contrary, 
instead  of  what  it  is  presumed  to  he ;  bat  the  error  may  be 
detected  bv  examining  the  proptHtion  in  which  the  metal 
nnitea  with  other  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are 
already  determined.   The  atomic  weighta  of  sulphur,  dito- 
rine,  and  selenium,  are  respectively  16,  36,  and  40:  now 
if,  in  a  series  of  combinations  wHh  these  substanoes,  the 
eompounds  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  were 
eonstitated  of 

Sulphur  16  Chlorine  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  SS  Metal  36  Metal  36 
we  should  then  conctude,.a8  these  aKree  wiA  the  compo- 
sitiou  of  the  oxide,  i»  above  giveoi  that  36  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the.  metal.  But  if  it  was  found  that  the  compounds 
in  question  containing  the  largest  proportiw  df  metal  were 
<  cMistituted  of 

Suli^ur  16  Chlorine  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  US      Metal   112      Meta}  112 

we  should  conclude  thtft  the  atomic  weight  "of  the  metal 
was  112,  and  consequently  that  the  oxide  formed  of  8  oxy- 
gen and  36  metal,  was  a  peRwde,  equivatont  to  16^:2 
atoms  of  oxygen  +  ll2=l-atom  of  metal. 

If,  en  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  compound 
OMitainii^  llie  largest  propiwtion  of  metal  consisted  oi- 
Sn^hnr  16      CUorine  36      Sdleninm  40 
Metal    38      Metal     28      Metal  26 
m  must  then  conuder  the  oxide  composed  of  8  oxygen  and 
&e  metal  aa  a  tuboxidet  constituted  m  1  atom  of  oxygen=8 
4-2  atoms  (tfmetal=56. 

!niis  method  of  proceeding  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton .  '  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  combinations  of  A  with  B,  but  aho  those  of  A  with' 
C  D  E,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of.  B  with  C  D,  &c..  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  die  various 
compounds.*  {Now  Sjfttmt  qf  Chemeal  Philotaphg,  V(d.iL 
p.  300.) 

In  fact,  the  protoxide  of  a  metal.*f . «.  1  atom  oxygen  +  1 
atom  metal,  may  possess  such  properties  as  to  prevent  its 
cmnponUon  from  being  by  direct  means  accurately'  aseef- 
tained;  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  no  protoxide  may 
«tist 

We  have  alluaed  to  the  drqumstance,  that-various  com- 
pounds of  tho  same  two  etemento  may  exist,  and  supposing 
an  elementary  body,  as  copper  or  silver,' united  with  two  pro- 
portions of  (»[ygen,  various  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  resulting  oxides :  as,  whether  that  whii^ 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  suboxide  nr  protoxide ;  or  whe- 
ther that  which  contains  moat  is  a  jnotoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
jHiete  are  pointo  which  can  be  determined  only  by  oompari- 


nn:  for  uaaple,  wUh  Mpoet  to  oacyirstk  sad  6DppMt  llmt 
ttide  whiofa  coDtaiBB  least  oxygon  eimsista  of  8  oxygen-f'84 
metal;  that  which  enitains most,  of  16 oxygen +64  mMal; 
now,  in  this  case,  we  consider  that  whU^  contains  /sort  oxy- 
gen as  oomposed  of  1  atom  of  ooehof  iUolen«nts>aBd  that 
which  omtains  mtoH  oxygen  aa  Ibimad  of  9  atoms  af  ozy- 
gen+ 1  Mom  tt  eopper— -thus 

Oxygen  I  i^om  »  6  Oxygen  8  atoms  »!• 

Copper  1  atom  =64   Copper  1  atom  =64 

Protoxide  of  oop.  1  atom  ^73  Ftanxide  of  cop.  1  atom^so 
Tins  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  probHdde  whieb 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  generally  found  conee^ 
especially  when  confirmed,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  by  the 
oorresponding  con^tution  of  ths  two  chlorides  and  two  snl- 
phureta.  The  oxides  of  silver,  however,  fwm  an  txeeption» 
though  a  very  rare  on^  to  this  rule ;  then  are  two  oxides  of 
this  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen  8  and  Oxygen  8 
SilvOT  163  saver  110 

If  it  were  to  be  assumed  in  this  ease,  that  163  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  largest  proportion 
which  combines  with  8,  or  I  atom  of  oxygen,  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous,  for  this  oxide  hss  no  cmesponding 
chloride,  sulphuret,  8ec.,  and  it  would  be  unlike  other  pro- 
toxides, in  forming  no  compound  with  any  acid.  But  all 
these  properties  bdong  to  the  oxide  of  silver  eomposed  of  S 
oxygen  sjod  110  silver;  in  this  case  the  taide  containing 
most  metal  laoMMidiBrodaB  a  Bi^xide,  eomposed  of  2atoma 
oxvgen  16 +-S  atoms  aflvw  330.  In  general  however,  the 
rule  may  be  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  whioh 
eontakis  least  oxygen  u  the  nsotoxide,  and  that  weight  of 
metal  which  oombinca  with  8  by  weight  (tf  oxygen,  de- 
notes the  wMght  of  ita  atom,  and  their  united  weight  that  of 
the  oxide. 

It  will  be  observed  with  respect  4o  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  copper,  that  the  Moaad  portion  of  that  dement 
which  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  Uid  metal,  is  double 
the  first.  Now  upon  this  and  numraeus  simitar  fketi  is 
fimnded  one  of  the  roost  important  and  beautiful  peculiari- 
ties of  Dr.  Dalton's  theocy.  eom«times  described  as  the  doe- 
trine  nmltipUt.  in  the  asao  just  alluded  to,  the  seoond 
portion  of  oxygen  u  precisely  do«ble  the  first ;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  whioh  the  greater  -prv^oKions  are  not  mul- 
tiples of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number :  exampk,  there 
are  two  well-known  onidas  of  iron  eonsisting  of 

Oxygen  8  Oxygen  13 

Iron    28  Iron  28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  the 
peroxide ;  but  it  wiQ  ba  ouerved,  the  second  portion  of 
oxygen  is  only  one-half  greater  than  the  first,  instead  of 
double,  as  happens  with  respect  to  copper.  In  &ct,  the 
additional  (Quantity  is  equal  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  dividing  an  atom  is  absurd,  the  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  multiplying  both  the  oxygen  and  iron  by  2, 
ni  which  case  we  shall  ha\-e  12  x2=24,oi'3  atoms  of  oxygen, 
eomblDed  with  28  x  2  =  36, 2  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  |Rt>por- 
tions  are  perfectiy  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Other  cases  of  apparent  anomaly  occur :  Araa  there  an 
three  oxides  of  lead,  viz., 

Oxyesn  -8  .  Oxygen  10.96,  &e.  Oxygen  16 
Lead  104      Lead  '  104  Lead  104 

The  fint  and  last  <tf  these  oxides  an  conatituted  exactly 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  are,  the  second  portion  of  oxygen 
being  double  that  of  the  fint ;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is 
'  coioposed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  such  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
I  as  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  If,  then,  both  the  oxy- 
I  gen  and  metal  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  compound 
of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  3  atoms  of  lead,  or  32-1-312  =  344, 
and  it  is  found  if  thWe  344  parta  of  red  lead  be  treated 
I  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  thev  are  separated  into  3  atoms  of 
protoxide =224,  which  are  aissolved,  and  1  atom  of  peroxute 
bJ20,  which  remains  unacted  upon  in  the  state  of  a  brown 

Sowier,  This  oase,  then,  of  atqwrent  anomaly  ia  ocplained 
y  showing  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  equivalent  to^  or 
;  perbu)s  composed  of,  the  owr  two  oxides,  and  ia  lesolvaUe 
'  into  uem.  ' 

I  The  nides  of  mannnese  ofibr  a  still  mora  remarkaUa 
ease  of  amiannt  irr^^srity  of  oombinatioD,  and  of  the  di^ 
position  of  metallic  oxides  uemselvea  to  comUno  in-  definite 

1  pnqpntioni.  Tbm  an  five  midM  oC  thi»  motel,  all  c( 
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wbleh  an  molvtUa  into  ths  ^otoxtdt  and  pmocidt  \ir  flw 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

While  on  the  subject  of  multiples,  it  will  be  pro)>eT  to 
adduce  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  regular  seriaa  of 
them  preeented  to  us.  There  are  flva  eon^ounda  itf  oxygn 
'  and  azote,  til. 

Nitrous  oxide,  eoaq^oied  of  8  =  1  atom  -I- 14=  ]  atun. 
Nitric  oxide  ISaSatrau+M  do. 

Hrpooitrous  acid  24^3        +14  do. 

Mitrousacid  S3=4         +14  do. 

Nitric  acid  40-5         +14  do. 

In  theae  oMnpounda,  it  will  be  obsarred,  to  (brm  a  iteir 
compound,  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  every  case  added  to  the 
preceding  quantity,  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  eombined  with 
1  atom  of  aiote  are  I,  S,  3, 4  and  5. 

While  in  some  caaes  the  hydrogen  and.  in  oCbus  ttw 
oxygen  standard  is  assumed,  there  are  othen  in  which  they 
may  be  employed  indifibrently :  thus,  oi  carbon  «  parts  br 
waif^t  is  me  largest  goantity  which  combines  either  with 
I  part  by  weight  m  hydn^n,  or  1  atom,  or  with  8  parte  by 
wnghtd'oxTgen,  or  1  atom ;  6  is  thereby  the  atomic  weight 
of  earboa.  But  with  sulphur  the  case  ia  different ;  32  is 
the  largest  portion  that  combines  with  1  of  hydrogett..but 
16  is  the  greatest  quantity  that  unites  with  8  of  oxygen  : 
now  the  latter,  or  16,  is  assumed  as  its  atomic  weight  for 
ware  32  taken,  as  iu^coted  by  the  hydrogen  unit,  we  should 
have  no  compound  of  1  atom  oxygen  + 1  atom  sulphur, 
which  would  occasion  much  more  inconvenience  than  rasnlts 
fttHn  the  alternative  of  having  a  subh>druret  of  sulphur,  or, 
which  is  the  Mme,  a  bianlphuret  {^hydrogen. 

With  reapeet  to  aiote  auo,  the  atomic  weight  is  fixed  at 
14,  Aat  Uang  Him  largest  quantity  which  combines  with  8 
•f  oxygen.  There  is  onl|r  compound  of  hydn^n  and 
aiote.  Vic.,  ammooia ;  this  consists  of  3  parts  by  weigbt  of 
hydn^gen  and  14  by  weigbt  of  azote;  oonsequentlv,  if  we^bad 
taken  the  hydrogen  standard,  the  atMnio  weight  of  azote 

would  have  been  ~b4'Q$,  which  would  haTe  greatly  com- 
3 

plicated  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
azote ;  bnt  the  attemative  of  supposing  ammonia  to  contain 
3  atoms  of  hydrogen  instead  of  1  atom  is  of  secondary  impprt- 
anee,  though  it  must  be  admitted.that  it  contravenetf  the 
rate  li^  down  by^  Elr.  Dalton,.tbat  *  when  only  one  com- 
bination of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  prasnmed 
to  be  a  binary  roe.*  ' 

The  ease  in  which  the  seoond-  portion  of  oxygen  in  an 
<»Eide,  inMsad  of  bdng  equal  to  Uw  first,  is  only  one-half 
greater, haa  been  pointadootin  the  instanoe  of  tbeoxides 
of  iron,  uid  tiie  means  by  wUeh  the  abrardity  of  supposing 
the  mdstenee  of  half  an  atom  is  obriated  have  been  moi- 
tioned.  There  are,  however,  some  maes,  in  whidi  it  is  oon- 
venient  to  ouuider  such  an  oxide  as.  rontaining  an  atom 
and  a  half  bf  oxygen,  and  it  ia  then  termed  a  setqwoxide ; 
there  are  also  seteral  inatanfies  in  which  salts  are  commonly 
eoosidegred  as  containing  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  an  atom 
and  a  half,  and  these  are  termed  tempiuaUa,  The  ^kaUes 
ammnnia,  t>etash,  and  soda,  and  soipe  other  bases,  foan 
three  oompoubda  with  the  same  acid  *  for  examplf .  we  have 

Carbonate  of  potash,  composed  of  1  atom  acid+1  ato6i  base 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  S  atoma  aUd  + 1  ativai  do. 

and  ft  caibonato  of-potash,  3  atoms  aoid+4  atmns  do. 
It  is  then  evident  that'  the  last  lalt  is  eqaiyplent  to  a  com- 
pound of  1}  atom  add  +1  atom  bate.  Now  if  an  attnn  of 
thia  salt,  consideied  aa  a  aesqaiaidt,  be  added  to.  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  Kme^  double  deconpontion  enracfs.  1  atom  of 
neuttal  nitrate  potash  remains  in  solution,  1  atom  of 
neutral  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipiteted,  and  carbonic  acid 
equal  to  half  an  atom  is  expelled  m  the  state  of  gas,  'Wi^ 
respect  to  ite  bate  then,  sesquicarbonato  of  potash  may  be 
regarded  as  a  neutral  carbonate,  though,  as  to  ite  acid,  as  a 
aesquSoaibdnate ;  for  if  Unie-water  be  added  to  an  atom  at 
a  sesquicubonate,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  equi- 
valent in  quantity  to  1^  atom. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  combining  and 
a&Mne  weighta  are  not  emvertible  terras,  though  they  have 
bm  ao  employed.  ThoaAe  atomic  weight  of  an  anhydrous 
eompovtod  of  3  atoms  earbonie  acid  and  2  atoms  potesh,  ia 
162 ;  oonsidered  as  a  sesgniearbonate,  its  atomic  weight  ia  8 1 ; 
and  ita  combining  iTeiKnt  is  the  same  with  respect  to  an 
atouof  nitrieaeid;  but  it  ia  one-h^f  greatw  aa  regards  an 
amaafUaa,  ThasaMramarkwilla^y  tobiadts;  tbey 


■rast  alee  bo  eeonlarad  aa  having  ana  oonUafw  wilihtfer 
their  aeida  and  aaotbec  for  their  hasaa. 

It  may  now  be  easily  madeto  appear  how  it  happens  HaX 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  new  aalta 
obtoined  by  the  opeiation  are  lOso  neutral;  an  atomof  nitiio 
add  weighs  M.  and  one  of  baryles  76.  fbrming  when  combined 
130  of  neutral  nitnteofbantea;  B8«anatomoriMatialial- 
phate  of  potash  tsoomposed  of  an  atomof  sulphurie  add«40k 
and  an  atom  of  potash  =48.  Now  when  130,  or  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  barytea,  dissolved  in  water,  is  nixed  with  m 
solution  of  SS,  or  an  atom,  of  .-sulphate  of  potaah,  double 
decomposition  enauea,  and  two  new  and  perfbotly  neutral 
salte  are  formed,  viz.,  1  atom  of  nitrate  of  potash=  102,  con- 
sisting of  an  atom  of  pitric  acid  -  54.  and  an  atom  of  potaah 
"=  48 ;  thia  remains  in  solution ;  and  there  is  predpitated  an 
a^om  of  neutral  su^^to  of  barytes  =  116,  eomposed  of 
1  atnn-of  snlphurie  add  =  40.  and  1  atom  of  bames  *=  76, 
The  annexed  diagram  will  ahow  the  eonstitutini  of  the  salta 
employed,  andthoae  fiwmed  Iqr  their  mutual  deeompoaition; 
and  H  will  be  seen  also  that  the  weight  of  the  new  o^ 
poonoa  is  iwaoisely  eqiial  to  thoae  of  the  or^^nal  aaltk 
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Although  the  atomic  theory,  thus  developed  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton  in  18Q%  contained  -truths  of  the-higheat  importance, 
quite  independent  of  the*  hypothesis  by  which  they  wm 
iilDstrated,  it  was -not  until  after  the  appeaanee  of  Dr. 
WoUaston's  Memmra.  On  8im«r-aeid  and  Svb-aeid  Saitt^ 
and  Qn  'a  Synoptie  Scale  qf  CJmneal  Equwaienttt  Uwt 
chemiste  were  fully  hnpresaed  with  the  praetieal  apptieatinis 
of  which  the  theory  was  sbsQeptible.  In  the  first  memo^ 
(PAil.  TVnnjL  1808),  a-memoir  equally  remarkable  for  its 
conciseness  and  clearness.  Dr.  Wollaston  shows,  that  Dr. 
Dalton's  theory,  first  applied  to  determining  the  conatituitm 
of  gaseous  bodies,  is  applicable  to  that  of  super-add  and 
sub-add  salts ;  and  he  proves  thai  sub-c&rbonate  of  potaw 
contains  exacUy  half  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  existing 
in  the  super-carbonate,  hy  showing  that  if  the  latter  be 
heated  it  loses  half  its  add,  and  is  reduced  to  the.  state  of 
sub-carbonate  by  the  loss ;  die  same  rule  was  found  to  exist 
with  the  sub^arbonato  and  sup«-carbonato  ta  soda,  the 
sulphate  and  super-sulphate  of  potash,  andwith  tluee  oxa- 
lates of  potash. 

The  paper  on  the  tvnojpUc  9eaie  appeared  in  the  Phil, 
Tram,  for  1814.  By  thismtmmmt  the  pcaetioal  ntiltty  of 
the  doctrine  of  deflnito  pnportieiu  ffaa  moit  satiaAietoril/ 
pointed  out. 

Ihia  instrument  oonsiste  of  a  moveable  scale  of  num> 
bera'  on  the  prindple  of  Guntor's  scale,  so  that  any  number 
can  be  i^aced  opposite  the  names  of  a  soies  of  substances 
in  a^jotning  columna,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
bining wai^hta.  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  denoting 
the  eombimng  weight  of  a  body  being  placed  opposite  to  ite 
name— -10,  for  example,  upposito  to  oxygnt— the  nnmbera 
ezpresaing  tiie  oombuwig  qnaatitieB  of  others  will  appear 
oppoaite  to  their  names ;  thus  coppea  will  be  found  cnposito 
to  40,  showing  that  this  quantity  of  it  oorobioes  with  10  of 
oxygen,  and  opposite  to  50  will  be  found  oxide  of  copper. 
By  mere  inspection,  a  great  number  of  important  reiulte 
are  obtained.  If  the  oinnposition  of  a  substance  with  regard 
to  the  pibportion  of  ite  elements- is  to  be  determined,  the 
slider  is  to  be  so  placed  that  the  number  100,  or 'any  t«> 
quind  nitmher,  is  opposite  to-  iU  name,  and  the'  reapediva 
qnantitiea  irf  the  mgre^ieiito  will  be  found  opposite  to 
tn*ir  ' names,  and  the  quantities  of  other  compounds  re- 
quired to'deoompoee  room:  for  example,  wbw  86  ia 
placed  opposite  to  Sttb-caHxmate  of  potash,  S7-5  will  ba 
opposite  to  earbonie  add,  S9'l  to  potash,  61'3  to  eil  of 
TtttioU  M  to  diy  salphuiio  add.  and  11-3  to  watery 
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tfov  It  U  mil  kB«wii  that  inb-oaHieiiate  ef  potaA  k  de^ 

eompoaed  bv  tnlphurie  >eld ;  and  on  ftirther  laipaetiBg  the 
«e«le.  it  w9l  b«  obsemd  that  sulphate  of  potash,  the  neiwly- 
Ibrmed  salt,  b  Mpoalte  to  109*1,  showin?  the  quanti^  fonDod 
hy  the  union  of  60  ntdry  sulphuiie  acid  and  69*1  or  potash, 
while  srt  ef  carhonie  add  an  expelled,  and  11-3  water 
m  Mt  ftee.  Thu  simple  example  is  auffld^nt  to  show  the 
Terr  exteMtra  nse'iriiioh,  Inr  men  iotpeetton,  may  he  qiade 
afffiiB  ittstrument  in  exhibiting  die  eonsUtqtion  of  various 
apUdes,  acids,  and  salts,  and  wlhe  quantities  of  solMaitees 
lequired  to  form  m  deeompoee  compound  bodies. 

In  the  year  1808,  Betxelius.  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
<if  Riebter's  work  already  alluded  to,  undertook  ui  iuTes- 
tigation  of  the  numerical  proportions  in  vhich  different 
bodies  combmo  to  as  neutndiie  each  other;  these  iaveiti- 
sations  were-aecompai^ed  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
Kff  number  and  accuracy  haye  [urobably  never  been  et^ualled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labourst  he  laid  down  certain  laws 
laUtiTe  to  dmnieal  Mmbinatiois,  which,  however,  are  in 
senatal,  and  irii«n  eorreet,  only  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
bries  ftnn  tima  deterhdnad  ny  Dalton.  Within  a  ftv 
years,  a  enrious  disoovery  has  heea  made  with  respect 
to  A*  atomie  oonititntion  of  eome  substance*,-  vis.,  such 
as  are  emnposed  of  precisely  the  same  elements  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  out  which  possess  very  different  pror 
parties ;  *  thw  are  termed  uomeric  bodies :  the  (wo  com- 
pounds ef  hyw^n-and  phosphorus;  oil  of  wine  and  light 
fiquid  hvdro>carbott-;  tartaric  ahd  paratartario  acid^  are 
aMong  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  simUarity  at 
composition  and  dissimilarity  of  properties.  It  is,  hoveyer, 
extremely  mbable  that  mMt  bodies  sQetmstituted.  though 
thay  eoalaui  the  same  relative,  do  not  ctmtain  the  same 
aba^ute  number  ot  atomi  of  "Um  same  elements  r  on  this 
■upposition  the  atmnio  weights  will  difibr,  though  mey  have 
been  sun;>oaed  to  be  rimilar,  and  the  diflbrent  arrangement 
ef  aimilar  atoms  in  oonsequenoe  of.  their  increased  number* 
may  be  such  as  to  oc(»wion  the  difference  of  properties 
(Aservad, 

Ha^g  now  eonsidered  Aat  part  of  the  subject  which 
rslates  to  the  laws  by  which  solia  bodies  enter  iiito  atomic 
eembinatien,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant laws  which  M.  Oay-Lussae  discovered  with  respect 
to  the  oomUnation  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  memoir  con- 
taining what  has  been  termed  tihe  7%eorv  </  Vtduma  is  in 
voiji.  p.  SO?  of  Mlmoiret  dAreueil,  1809,  and  is  en< 
^iliA8iirlaOmMimnnd«i8ubttane«t(3azeutgt,tui.  The 
antlior  suspeeting,  from  the  prerioiuly-ascertained  ftct  that 
100  volumes  of  oxygen  gaa.  comlnne  with  200  volumes  of 
hydit^n  gas  to  fbrnl  water,  that  other  gaseous  bodies  weatd 
bafmnd  to  unite  in  'simple  proportions,  he  prepared  muriatic, 
earbonie,  and  fluoboric  acid  gases,  and  combmed  them  wjth 
■mmoniaeal  gas,  and  he  found  that  they  united  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

100  TQlamaaarmniiatiB  a^gwwith  lOOofminoBiacalgas. 
100      „      oa<boBioB»idgaa      100  f, 

100        „  „  20O  ^ 

190      m     ftaoboiie  aeid  gaa-     lOfr .  ^ 

lOQ  .       800  „ 

Tbm  aaiiea  of  eetnpouBds,  however,  whidi  most  remarkably 
illustrate  the  fiurt  that  gaseous  substanoea  unite  in  the  simple 
-latio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  i,  1  to  3,  8ce.,  are  thoa*  of  oxygen  and 
SMta,  already  mentiooed  wiA  oAer  views,  thns  :— 

Nitasoi  oxide 

Nitrieoxida 
H^rpanttnaaaei^ 
Mitrooaaaid 
ilitrioHid  « 

Tbm  aama  nle  vaa  fomoA  >fao  to  apply  to  Oie  oombinatien 
ef  Taponrs  with  gasei^  thus  :— 

1 00  Tda.  of  hydrogen  gaa  with  100  vols.  oCYaponrflf  snlpbuh 
100  »  exygan  „  lOO 
100  „  bydmgea  «  100  »  wdine. 
lodesd.  ehendsta  ham  wntined,  on  die  strength  of  tfae  last- 
qwitimed  fheta,  to  estimate  the  woght  of  the  vapotir 
bodies  vbieh  have  ftever  yet^  like  sv^lnv  and  udine,  bean 
•apamtely  vaporised:  thus,  Ua^  carburetted  hydrogaa  gas 
In  pnsuMd  to  ha  oonpoaad  m  two  valnmes  ef  hydiogm  gas, 

aeiliM;  ana  wamm  MpwlMiiin  of  Dr,  mmaji  on  At  Atyaii^hr  fl< 
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i  1 

M  0, 

s  -    «  ^ 

14  16 

9     .    8   ,  . 

14  £4 

2  4 

14  at 

8  S 

14  40 

and  one  velume  ef  tfbe  vapoar  ot  eaibonj  aat  io  vtt  all 

other  nseous  compounds  of  eaibMi 

Dr.  Turner  ( ElemmUt  of  Chmni^ry,  p.  304}  has  well  ob- 
served, that  the  simple  ratlb  in  wUen  volumea  eomUne 
*  ia  peculiariy  intereanng,  beoaitae  it  appean  to  iadioBto  a 
close  ewrrespondence  in  the  siie  of  the  atoaia  of  gaaeeoa 
bodies.  It  naturally  su^ests  the  idea  that  this  peoiUarfly 
may  alfse  fhmi  die  atoms  of  demmtary  itriaeij^  possessing 
the  saipe  magnitude.  On  this  snwosition.  equal  meaiiures 
of  audi  Bubstanees  in  the  gaseous  form,  at  me  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms ;  and  the  spMiflc  gravity  <rf  these  gases 
wuld  depend  «  the  rsistrre  waght  of  their  atoms.  The 
sane  nnmbeta  which  mdieiUa  the  spenAe  gravity  of  ele- 
roentory  priut^lea  in  the  gasemis  state  weuliTthen  e^ira«s 
the  rriative  weight  of  their  atoms,  so  that  the  latter  wcHild 
be  aaeartained  by  means  of  the  ftninor,  or  the  atomie  weight 
of  a  solid  ox  liquid  aspesiant  the  apaeifb)  gravity  of  iU 
vapour,  The  proportional  munbais  adoplad  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  iiis  Biewuntt  t^f  CMitmatU  Pkilompk^  and  the  atomie 
weights  emplo]|ed  by  Beraelius  in  his  Sffttmrn  ^Cktimatrp, 
ware  selected  in  aecordanoe  with  this  view.  Thus,  water, 
being  flmned  of  te^e  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure 
of  oxynn,  u  believed  by  Benelius  to  consist  eftwe  atoms 
of  the  former,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reascm,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitrogen  as  a  eompouad  of 
two  atoms  ef  nitrogen  and  one  attnn  of  oxygen.  The  atoms 
a6d  vdumea  of  the  fou^  elementary  gases — oxygen,  ohhmne, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — are  thus  made  to  eeineida  with 
each  Mher.  Thi*  method,  though,  perhaps  preteabla  to  any 
other,  has  not  hidierto  been  generally  foOowed.  Most  che- 
mists eonndor  water,  protoxide  of  duorine,  and  piotoxide  of 
nitrogen,  aseontelning  each  one  atom  .of  dwir  elomenta; 
and,  consequently,  as  those  eompeandseBneistof  one  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  two  measures  ef  the  ether  eon- 
stitaent,  ute  atom  of  hydrogen,  chlOTine,  and  nitK^en  is 
Bu^wsed  to  Occupy  twiee  as  much  spaea,  as  an  atom  of 
oxygen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  therefore  le^esanted  by 
hut  a  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gases  by  a 
whole  volume.' 

In  18U,  Dr.  Prout  puliliahed,  in  the  lixth  volume  of  the 
Jff(W<r  ^  Philo$ophy,  a  paper  *Oo  the  Reiatian  between 
the  foeeifio  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Oaeeous  States,  and 
the  Waighto  of  Uieir  Atoms.'  The  observations  offered  in 
tUs  memoir  are  profoaasdly  bonded  on  the  deetrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  authw  shows,  that  if  atmo- 
spberie  air  be  a  eorapound  ef  90  vtilumea  of  oxygen  and  80 
<^  asotic  ^u,  and  their  equivalents  8  and  14.  thm  the  spa- 
cifie  gravities  of  these  gases  are— oxyaen,  1*1111 ;  aaote, 
0-9788.  He  shows,  also,  that  the  speolb  gmvity  of  faydiv 
gen  gas  is  9-694 ;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atemte  wei^t  of 
hydrogen  0*)2fi,  that  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  alw  ob- 
served, that  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mal- 
tiplea  of  the  atoaaie  weight  of  hydvagen  by  a  wbiAa  number. 
It  we*  remarked  by  him,  that  in  geneni  the  apeoifie  gra- 
vity of  die  body  in  a  gaseoos  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atamic  wMgbt  by  O'ttSft,  or  half-tbo  apoeifio 
gravi^  ai  oxygan  gas,beoMisa  the  atem  of  oxygen  ia  tv^M' 
santedbyhalfamome^bnt  Aat  of  mant  tnim  wbstansw 
by  a  whole'volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Attempt  to  ttiabUtk  ikt  Fint  PH$ieipl§» 
y  Chvmatry  by  Rzperiment.  yoLUf.  Sfi),  ftilly  adt^tiag 
Dr.  Pnrat's  views  on  this  subie^  says—'  Kvery  substenee, 
of  which  I  oould  procure  a  sufncient  quantity  to  enable  me 
to  examine  it  Auljf  has  been  not  only  a  multiple  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  but,  if  we  except  a  &w  oom- 
potfBds  into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydrogen  entera, 
th^  ase  all  multiples  ctf  0'2£.  or  of  two  atoms  of  nydrogen.* 

By  metdjr  inspecting  the  table  of  atoms  which  we  shall 
presently  give,  it  will  he  evident  that  such  a  law  would 
afford-ffreat  facilities,  as  all  fractional  numbem  would  be 
avuded,  hydrogen  being  recknied  unity.  In  this  coimtry 
the  idea  hkk  been  {netty  gmraally  adopted,  and  in  this  me- 
mcnr  such  numbert  have  beten  used  for  iUastraUon.  It  must, 
however,  be  ceafoased,  that  the  eaiperimen^  of  Benelius, 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  reseaxches  of  Dr. 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  «ay  Uie  least,  veiy  great  doubts  en 
the  aoeuracy  of  dw  genffl-al  ^npesitian  made  Vr.  Prout 
and  "■intaiiMil  by  I^-  Thoasen. 

The  late  expenmrate  of  Hitseheitieh,  m  die  mMhm  qf 
the  dmtHty  tf  ga*^  *o  their  atomic  tetighH,  ton4  ako 
to  pK^  ttnt  t^  doctrine  of  PraiU  owint  fao  fiMy  vi* 
mitted.  iAn.de  Ch.^dk  Ph.\v,i.};^ 
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bodifit  it  will  m  praptr  to  itete  tba  nature  ted  niRht  Af 
tba  ttiiidud  frtnn  which  they  an  rwkanod.  and  the  dinanrnt 
tarma  emaloyed  to  daaignata  what— adopting  tiia  koguaf* 
Dn  Datton-Mm  have  deaeribed  aa'an  atom. 

arjurpABO. 

Dr.  Dalton,  .      .  atqm,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  t 
Dr.  Wollsstoiit  eqtdoaienU  oxygen   10  hydrogen  VSi 
SirH.  Dary,    proportion^  hydrogens  oxygen  U 
Dr.  ThoauoDt       .   atom,  oxygeii     1  hydrogen  I'9i 
Berzeliut,     .      .   atom,  oxygen  100  hydrogen  13*4795 
Dr.  Henry.   .      .   atom,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 
Dr.  Turner,      tquwaUnt.  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 
Mr.  Faraday,  proportional,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 
Mr.  Brande,  proportionat,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

The  method  of  matuallr  convaitiiig  th«  numbaia  of  aadi 
Btandard  into  tboaa  «F  tlw  otbar  ia  too  obrioBa  ta  M^ain 
OKplanation. 

The  uae  (rf  tha  tnroi  atom  has  been  ohjaoted  to  as  hypo- 
thetieal,  baeauso  it  ii  said  that  we  have  no  maane  ci  Uoer- 
taiaing  or  Jndging  of  the  weight  or  magnituda  of  an  atom 
of  uy  lament,  and  that  any  supposed  rahitive  weight  of 
thair  atomk  must  thnallMe  ba  a  men  hypoOwtiMl  assnmp- 
tton,  from  which  no  aattofaeloiy  eoneliinoa  «m  ba  dnwn ; 
add  hy  those  who  ifpaar  to  antartain  thia  opinion,  Mher 
tama,  as  above  ^notod,  ate  mbatiitaliad  iw  the  «wd  aimit 
which  ia,  hewnar,  hitendad  to  axpieaa  manly  the  imalleBt 
dtvisloii  vhiah  ik  fcund  any  elemant  wittout  dacot&pe* 
altion. 

The  ftUowing  nmarks  by  Dr.  WoUasfon,  in  his  memoir 
on  tba  flnita  extant  of  the  atmoiphen  {Phil.  TVarti.  188S). 
mra  strongly  in  Ikvouf  of  th«  stomie  eonititatibn  of  matter. 
*  Now,  though  wa  have  not  the  meant  of  awiertaining  thn 
extent  of  our  own  atmosphere,  thow  <tf  other  |Aanetary  bodies 
aift  nevertheless  objeets  for  astmiomical  investigaUen ;  and 
it  may  be  deserving  of  eMuldenUiini,  whethef-,  In  any  In- 
-  alftnee.  a  deBcieney  of  stteb  matter  ean  he  proved,  and  whe- 
ther, ftom  this  Bouree,  any  eonohiatvb  argument  oan  -be 
dMWn  in  favour  of  ultimate  atoms  dt  matter  in  general. 
For,  sinoe  the  law  of  definite .  proportions  discovered  by 
^Amists  is  the  same  fbr  all  kinds  of  matter,  whether  solid, 
or  ftutdi  or  elastic,  if  it  eatt  be  ascertained  that  any  one  i 
body  eoflsista  of  partieles  no  longer  divisible,  we  can 
then  scarcely  donbt  that  all  other  bodies  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; and  We  may  without  hesitation  conolude,  tfast 
those  equivalent  quantities,  which  we  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate b^  proportionate  numbers,  do  realty  express  the 
relative  weights  of  elementary  atoms,  the  ultimate  objecto  of 
ehfttnleat  reaeareh.' 
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It  fa  to  be  obHtved.  that  It  U  not  wmdarahla  matter  only 
which' appears  to  obey  the  law  <tt  definite  pnpcttioni; 
Dulong  and  Petit  have  inferred  from  thehr  expenmenttMfl. 
de  Ch.  et  d«  PH.,  vol.  X.)  that  the  atoms  simple  sub- 
stances have  the  same  ci^Lacity  for  heat.  Dr.  Dalton  htt, 
hoijrever,  objected  to  this  opifiiob,  that  the  product  of  th* 
weight  of  an  atom  by  the  corresponding  capacity  fbt  L^at 
is  not  a  constant  quantity  •  because  the  capacity  of  the 
same  substance  varies  with  chan^  of  form,  or  with  variatiob 
of  terapetature  without  change  of  ft>nn.-  Adiled  to  which 
the  weights  of  the  atoms,  ss  indicated  by  the  specific  heat, 
would  be  very  materially  difl^rent  fh>m  those  now  adopted 
in  many  cases. 

Tlio  late  beaniifUl  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday  on  th8 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  the.  partidea 
or  atoms  of  matter,  prove  that,  fbr  a  given  definite  quantity 
of  electricity  passed,  an-equally,  definite  and  constant  quan- 
tity of  water  or  other  matter  is  decomposed;  and  he  con- 
cludes also,  that  the  electricity  which  decomposes,  and  that 
which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter,  are  alilie.  *  The  harmony,'  he  observes,  ^  which 
this  theory  of  the  definite  e^'olution  and  the  equivalent  de- 
finite  action  of  electricity  introduces  into  the  associated 
theories  of  definite  proportions  and  electro-chemical  affinity, 
itfverj'  great  Accordmgio  it,  the  equivalent  weights  of 
bodies  an  simply  those  quantiUes  of  them  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  -naturally ,  equil 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  numjber,  because  it  detennmes  the  combining 
force.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology, 
then  the  atoms  bodies  which  are  equivalents  to  each 
other  in  their  ordlnuy  enemical  action  have  equal  quanti* 
ties  of  electricify  -natuaUy  aueciated  with  thnui*  {PhU, 
Trant.  1834.) 

With  respect  (o  the  utility  of  the^ atomic  theory,  we  can- 
not do  better,  in  conduding  this  account  of  it,  than  to  state, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dail^ny  {Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
liteorff,  p.  67),ihat  *  it  would  be  superfitious  to  enlarge  upon 
the  pibo&  alnady  afforded,  with  nspect  to  the  greater  pre- 
(daion  ft' has .  inttodneed  into  the  science,— the  wonderftil 
laving  of  time  and  labour  which  is  derived  tmrn  it,  not  only 
by  the  philosopher  in  his  mora  speculative  inquiries.  wA 
even  by  the  manufacturing  chemist,  in  the  eiery-day  operir 
tions  of  his  ttrade.' 

It  is  evident  that.  In  the  present  state  of  eur  knowledge* 
no  sooner  have  we  ascertained  Hie  exact  proportion  in  which 
a  new  subttance  unites  with  any  one  of  those  bodies  whou 
atomic  weight  is,  already  determined,  than  we  are  enabled 
to' calculate  in  what  quantitfn  it  must  combine  with  al}  the 
remainder,  so  that,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  heratofere 
would  have  appeared  necessary,  to  analyie  every  existing 
combinaUon,  m  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  ita 
fngtedienta.  we  might  rest  contented,  were  it  not  for  the 
saie  of  obTiating  the  chanoes  of  error  in  anv  atogle  kl- 
periment,  with  ascertaining  the  compoution  m  one  out  of 
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ibm  vb^  nnmber  of  eompoonds,  into  which  the  inpsdient 
io  qoMtion  «nten. 

ATONEMENT,  a  certain  mode  of  anpeasinB  angert  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  an  offence.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
tbere  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  subttitntion  of  some- 
thing offered,  or  of  some  personal  puflbring,  for  a  penal^ 
whidi  would  otherwise  be  exacted.  The  word  ii,  indeed, 
apidied  eolloquUdly  to  any  circumstance  of  suffering,  volun- 
tary or  involuutary,  consequent  upon  criminal  conduct  or 
error  of  judgment.  Thus  even  toe  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atqned  for  his  folly  by  the'  hardships  endured  ih-eonae- 
onmce  of  it,  and  the  murderer  fbr  his  crime  by  a  public 
death.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  altogether  imwtauble. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  offence  oommitlad  against  the 
Daihr;  it u  in tha theological  acceptation ,of  the  term  that 
it  will  be  consideted  in  the  present  artide.  The  subject  in 
this  view  of  it  is  partly  connected  with  that  of  sacriflce  [tee 
SACRinci]  ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  For  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  sacrifices  had  ^tonen^ent  for  their  object  r 
and  saraiflce,  as  oooi^nly  understood,  wfcs  only  oQe  amongst 
otiwr  method*\of  atonement 

The  practice  of  atonement  is  remarkable  for  its  antiqui^ 
and  imiTorsaUty,  proved  by  the  earliest  records  that  have 
oome  down  to  us  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antient  and  modem  fravelhirs.  In  the  oldest  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  notidnv  tbMe  earlier  s^erideea 
the  otypet  w.  which  may  be  consiMed  donbtftiUwe  have, 
numerous  initanees  ea^iatory  rites  where'  atanement  is 
tiw  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  lai^  portion  of 
Uie  fimr  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  caies  the 
atonement  was  made  for  a>  specific  offence  (Levit.  iv., 
Numb.  xvi.  46) ;  in  others  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
of  transgresnon,  as  especially  in  jhe  case  of  the  scape-goat; 
on  the  day  of  expia^on.  iLmt.  xvi.)  The  offender  again 
either  atoned  by  his  own  personal  act,  or  reoeived  the  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  (.Levit.  iv.)  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notticeff  of  the  practioeof  atone- 
ment, indepradent  of  the  -Mosue  inatitations,  uid  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opifaUms  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offeriogs  to  Moloch  appear  in  the  hght  of 
atonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indignant  expostula- 
tion of  Micah  (vL  7) — *  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression,  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  mi  the  sin  of.  my 
■oul  ?  *  When  Job  is  described  (i.  S)  as  oaring  Wnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sobs,  and  accompa- 
nying the  act  with  the  expldnation.  *'It  may  be  that  my  sons 
luve  sinned,  and'  cursed  God  id  their  heart,'  we  are  sure 
that  the  author  of.  the  book,  and  those  for  whom  be  wrote,, 
were  familiar  with  the  notion  of  atonement.'  The  name, 
indeed,  end  the  agaiof  the  writer,  an  both  disputed  points ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasrau  tot  attributing  to  ibb  woik  » 
very  high  antiqui^. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  carry  our  inquiries 
1^  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  disti^ietion  dso  in  thai  aj^Uca- 
tion,  betveen  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  paitiottlar 
offences,  and  of  that  which  waa  supposed  ta  belong  to  the 
Jealons  character  of  the  Deity.  *  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  the  former  kind  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  th& 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  offended  ApbUo  in  the  person 
of  bis  priest,  l)y  rising  a  ransom  for  h^^ughter,  is  not 
eontent  with  restitution,  but  woceeda  to  atone  for  his  &ult 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  wtueb  Is  declared  by  Ulysses 
(A  L  442}— *  Agamemnon  sept  me  to  flaerilioe  a  stored 
beeatomb  to' Apollo  in  behdf  of  the  Danai,  that  ifv  may 
iWeaM  the  Sovereign  God.* 

Among  the  many  other  instances  which  will  rea)dtl^  occqr 
to  A  reader  of  the  antient  classics,  the  sacrifice  <^  Ipbigeneia 
by  her  father,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  is  mstin- 
guished  hy  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by,  the  offended  goddess.  It  should 
be  observed,  hovever.  that  althouffh  the  subject  the 
logendrbeloDgsto  the -period  of  the  Tn^an  war,  tbelegend 
ilwlf  it  of  a  later  date  than  tita  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
•KpiatwT  rite*  fat  eartain  eases  of  homicide,  laoiflcial  offer- 
ing* to  the  Deity  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  teligious  ceremony  of 
pwifleation,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  which  the  offender 
]paid  as  a  oompensatkm  to  the  avenging  party.  -  A  singular 
iBstanoe  of  atonement  made  to  the  I^na  Oithia  iS  tfie 
Lfieedmoonians  is  given  by  Pausaniat  (iii.- !«)'.  Blood 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  duriiig  a  solemn  sacriflce  to 
the  goddess,  human  victims  were  regulariy  offered  to  her  as 
W  Monement  tot  the  oftnoe ;  till  Lycnrgos  sttbetituted  Ibr 


HUm  ernri  eenmow  Ae  Hou^Bg  of  youtha  at  tin  aiUac 
wi^  such  «bverity.uiat  the  ^Muuiqr  waa  stni  paidviliiUood. 

The  praetioe  of  general  atonement  among  the  beaibma 
nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  must  have  boon 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  Uie  popular  creed, , 
which  is  mobably  expressed  pretnr  accurately  by  the  saying 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  Herodotus,  that '  the  Deity 
IS  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  even 
course  of  affairs'  i^ovtpbv  rt  koI  rapaxfi<t(c<  Herod,  i.  32). 
The  common  notion  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  a  story 
tol4  by  the  same  historian.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
beard  rumonrs  of  the  marvellous  and  uninterrupted  suo- 
oesaes  of  hit  fHend  Polywates,  the  soverei^  of  Samoa,  gare 
vent  to  his  anxietf  on  nis  friend's  account  in  a  letter,  iniibh 
is  in  itself  so  curious,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  matt«r 
in  hand,  that  we  &ink  it  deserves  to  be  presented  entire 
to  the  reader;  '  Amasis  says  thus  to  Folycratea It  is 
pleasant  to  bear  that  one's  friend  prospers ;  yet  your  exceed- 
mg_  good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  I  do  that  the 
Dmty  is  a  jealous  being ;  and  I  could  wish  that  both  myself 
and  th(tte  whom  J  care  for  should  be  fortunate  in  some  of 
their  doings,  and  in  others  miscarry ;  and  so  pass  their  lives 
in  changes  of  fortune,  rather  than  be  always  fortunate  ;  fat 
I  never  yet  heard  talk  of  any  one  who  with  good  fortune  in 
Aveiything^did  not  oome  to  bis  end  misefably  with  an  utter 
downfiiL  Do  you  thenfon  ficAlow  my  advice,  and  in  renect 
vt  yemc  h^ipy  chances  do  as  I  tell  you.  Look  oat  ww  Cor 
the  most  precious  thing  you  have,  and  that  wbidi  jvu 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  loss  of;  and  then  away  with 
it,  in  miAi  sort  that  it  shall  never  more  oome  before  the  eyes 
of  men.  And'  if  after  this  your  successes  should  not  take 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  the 
matter  in  the  way  proposed  by  me.*  (Herod,  iii.  40.)  Th* 
story  goes  im  to  say  th^  Polyerates  took  the  advioe  of  bis 
friend,  and  flung  into  Ae  sea  a  valuable  ring;  but  the 
ol^eot  was  defeated  by  an  incredible  pece  of  good  fortune, 
which  restored  to  him  his  lost  treasure.  Hereupon  Amasis 
.formalbr  dissolved  his  eomiexion  wUh  a  man  -so  evidently 
markea  out  fi»  some  signal  calamity. 

.In  this  case  the  offimce  was  invuuntvy ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  less  supposed  to  ex^to  anger  and  Mpose  the  o0bnder  to 
punishment.  Here  too  it  an  mstanca  vt  atonement  unac- 
companied by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indeed,'of  atoning  ad- 
mitted an  almost  infinite  variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  the  great  gamoi  at  Rome  was  strictly  an 
act  of  atonement  for  a  rather  singular  offonoe  described  by 
livy,  lib.  ii.  c  36. 

If  we  pursue  our  mquiries  through  the  aooounts  left  us 
by  the  Greek  uid  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nationa 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  we 
shall  ftnd  the  same  notion  and  similar  praotioes  of  atone- 
ment .  Ftom  the  most  popular  portion  'of  onr  <m  lttm> 
ture,  our  narratives  of  voyages  and  traTeh^  vsvn  one  pro- 
bably, who  reads  at  all,  will  be  able  to  find  for  hUnwlf 
^undant  proof  that  the  notion  has  bem  as  permanent  as  it 
is  universal.  It  shows,  itself  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  islander^  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even  Aat  mo»t 
peculiar  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  either  in  tlie  shape 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  W* 
should'  expeOt  to  meet  with  it  in  India;  so  fertile  in  eroy 
form  of  superstition ;  and  it  is  certain  that  msjiy  of  the 
fantastic  and  rendting  rites  of  the  Hindoos  bear  testimony 
to  its  pjresenoe.  The  fkvouiito  practice  of  torturing  the 
bo^  has  often  tbere  a  diffsient  otjeet»  that  of  acquiHng  tlte 
resKly  or  the^une  <tf  superior  suetity;  but  undoubtsdly 
it  is  also  resorted  to  atsiriode  of  stMum^nt. 

It  has  been  supposed  the  sai^ilMal  vltss  of  the 
heathens  and  their  practice  genwally  of  atonement  are  but 
corrupt  remnants  of  a  notion  and  practice  which  existed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  which  indicated  a  consciousnes*  of  the 
.actual  relation  in  which  man  sto6d  to'  bis  Maker,  and 
pMnted  darkly  at  the  means  by  which  an  amelioration  of 
bis  condition  was  to  he  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
all  biit  univosally  acknowledged  by  the  believers  m  revela- 
tion, that  the  Levitical  atonements  wno,  in  part  at  least, 
W|Heal  (tf  that  one  gnat  saeriflee  on  which  the  Chrbtian 
doctrine  of  tbelitonement  is  founded.  Tbenatnre  and  limits 
of  this  publication  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  import- 
ance. We  can  do  little  more  than  state  what  it  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  when  he  speaks  <^  the  atonement. 
,  He  does  not  consider  man*  aeoerdin^  to  the  heathen  notim 
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tintif  mentioiMd,  to  bs  the  olijeet  of  a  eapridoas  and 
TCngenU  eamiQr,  Init  through  a  Binftii  nature,  and  practices 
ud  aAetbas  oonfoimable  to  that  nature,  to  have  come  into 
a  state  of  alienation  from  God ;  in  other  words,  be  believes 
dut  God  it  just  end  holy,  that  man  has  sinned,  and  mutt 
therefore  be  punithed.  Thit  being  hit  condition,  he  fur- 
ther believes  that  the  Divine  B«ng,  revealed  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  interposed  between  the  sentence 
and  its  execution,  suffered  in  our  stead,  and  atoned  by  hit 
death  for  our  sin ;  that  the  immediate  consequences  were, 
imnissioD  of  the  original  sentrace,  and  restoration  to  a  state 
whi^  is  still  proMtionary,  but  in  whieh  ma^  is  made 
eapaUe  of  a  pennanent  reunion  vtth  his  Uaker.  The  be- 
liever  in  the  doetrine  of  Ae  atmiement  mpposee  that  the 
McriBca  was  necettaty  aooording  to  a  law  flxed  in  the 
eounseto  of  God  (which  law  he  alto  supposes  to  be  revealed 
to  us)  that  tin  must  he  atoned  for  before  it  can  be  par- 
doned ;  but  he  distinguithes  between  the  neoestity  <^  the 
sacrifice  itself,  and  the  fiirther  purpose  of  (Jod  in  causing  it 
to  be  publicly  made,  and  providing  that  it  should  be  uni- 
Tetsally  known.  He  supposes  the  Knowledge  of  the  fiurt  to 
be  necettary  to  the  formation  of  the  Chrittian  character, 
•nd  itt  moral  contequences  to  be,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
turpitude  oi  sin ;  whereas  there  miriit  otherwise  be  dyiger 
lest  that  should  be  lightly  acconntad  nt  which  ameared  .to 
have  been  lightly  fi^ven ;  and  also  a  new  and  powerftil 
motive  to  a  love  <h  the  Sapreme  Being,  tuppl;^in^  a  remedy 
tot  that  selfish  prineiple  wbioh  nigu  prevail,  if  tiie  only 
motives  to  obedience  were  the  hope  of  reward  an4  the  fear 
of  vunishment. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment in  such  terms  as  would  be  accepted  by  all,  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  itself  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  among  tfaoie  who  would 
eonenr  in  the  general  statement,  there  wouU  be  found 
Botnor  diflbrencea  of  opinion,  pardenlatly  at  to  the  univer- 
nU^  of  the  benefit  confoired  by  the  ■arriflce.  [See 
C  ALT1N.]  We  have  also  without  qualiBeation  called  the 
doctrine  in  question  a  .doctrine  of  Uie  Christian  religion ; 
though  w«  are  well  aware  that  there  are  tome  whose  views 
of  the  gospel  dispentation  and  whose  interpretation  of  scrip* 
ture  have  led  them;  whilst  fblLy  ad.mittirtg  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion,  fo  reject  as  .unscriptural  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  -  But  these  would  themselvet  readily  acknow- 
ledge, we  believe,  that  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  With  respect  to  some  few  in  early  times,  such  as 
Tbaodotus  the  tanner,  and  Paulus  of  Samosata,  we  rather 
infer  from  'lOmt  peouliar  nottona  ooneeming  the  person 
of  Christ,  than  know  from  *ny  direct  evidence,  that  they 
disaented,  in  this  parliralar  point,  from  the  gener^ 
belief.  Tlie  spirit  6t  controvmy,  commonly  too  bitter, 
WM  then  merefeitUe  in  onmeaauied  vituperation  than  in 
full  and  clear  statements  of  tiw  opinioDt  attributed  to 
opponents. 

To  atone,  according  to  the  vulgar  etynufogy,  is'  to  tet  at 
one,  that  it.  to  reconcile ;  and  hence  atonement  it  etymolo- 
g[icaUy  explained  at-one-ment.  Whether  thit  derivation  it 
right  or  not,  reooncili^Uon  seems  to  have  bten  the  primary 
meaning  of  atonement  with  our  earlier  writen.  Henoe  in 
the  anthimsed  version  of  the  New  Testament  the-  same  word 
whieh  in  3  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered  reoonoUiation, 
is  in  Rdm.  v.  1 1  nnder^a  .atimemeiik.  The  word,  lufr- 
ever,  soon  eame  to  bear  the  meanmg  in  whieh  it  ia  now 
used ;  and  such  ,  is  in  fact  its  <ffdinary  meaning  in  the  au- 
thorised vertion  of  the  Old  Testament 

ATUOI  or  ATOWAI.  one  of  ^  group  of  islands  in 
the  North  Padfie  Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  on 
ias  third  vovage,  in  January,  1 778,  and  which  he  named  the 
Bandwich  Islands,  in.  honour  of  ihe  tl^n  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty, 

Atooi  18  situated  in  31°  57'  N.  let  and  160°  W.  long. 
TIm  island  ia  ten  le^piai  in  length  flnm«ast  to  west,  iud 
is  mneh  broader  at  the  east  dian  at  ttie  west  end.  On  th« 
aostem  side  the  surface  rites  wifli  a  genfle  aedhri^  fhnn 
the  ie»-sliore,  and  attains  ita  greatest  eleraikm  abont  the 
oentre  of  the  island,  whieh  is  73uo  feet  above  the  level  of 
Jie  sea.  The  high  ground  it  covered  with  lofty  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  very  luxurianti^^but  the  coast  on  the 
eattom  side  is  uncultivated,  and  nearly  deserted  by  die  in- 
habitants. On  the  western  sidtf  the  land  is-  fmfle,  and 
noduces  abundantly  ill  the  T^etaUai  'fliniiahod  hf  die 
■lands  of  those  seas. 


There  Is  mson  to  beUerc  that  when  Cntahi  Caok  flnt 
airived  at  Atooi  the  natives  looked  upon  his  virit  aa  tha 
fulfilment  of  a  tradition  or  prophecy,  which  led  dum  le 
expect  the  return  among  them  of  a  chief  who  had  long  ago 
disappeared  under  mysterious  rarcumstauoes,  and  whose 
return  in  after  times  was  foretold,  when  he  tbould  present 
himself  *  09  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine, 
and  dogs.'  Acoordingly,  at  toon  as  the  ships  were  anchored, 
a  print  repaired  on  board,  and  decorating  Cook  widi 
red  cloth,  such  at  adorned  their  deities,  offend  him  a  pig 
in  the  manner  of  tamfiee,  and  pnmounoed  a  long  ana 
to  the  Buropeant  present  an  unintelligible  disetnirte. 
When  he  landed,  the  pe^^  mdier  withdrew  retpertfbl^ 
.fl»m  sight,  or  proatrated  Umnsrives  on  the  ground  beftee 
liim. 

On  the  south-west  side  of-  the ,  island,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  west  end.  it  a  tolerably  ^(bod  roadstead  and 
Fatering-i^ace,  called  Wymoa.  'To  the  eastward  of  tbii 
ant^orage  a  shoal  projeeto.  on  which  are  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  the  road  is  exposed  to  the  trade^nd. . 

Some  strongly  suspicious  circumttAocei  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  Cook's  first  visit  to  Atooi,  induced  him  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals.  The  mora 
intimate,  knoiriedge  we.  ham  sinoe  acquired  of- their  Imbito 
and  dupoutuna  leada  to  the  belief  diat  Cook  waa  mistaken 
in  this  renieet  There  is'  net  the  least  traoe  itf  so  hoxbamas 
a  custom  to  he  disoovwed.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  human 
saoiSoes  were  resorted  to  upon  certain'' occasions ;  but 
although  a  ^at  part  of -their  religious  ceremonies  con- 
sisted in  feasting,  it  is  not  now  believed  diat  they  ate  any 
part  of  those  human  taerifices. 

When  they  were  first  discovered,  each  of  the  principal 
islands  <^  the  group  was  under-the  sway  of  its  Own  Erie 
Erie  (chief  of  chie^,  and  it  was  not  until  161 7  that  this 
island  was  finally  conquered,  and  the  whole  <^  the  seven 
islands  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  King  Ta*- 
mehameha. 

Captain  Coo^  computed  the  population  of  this  island« 
fVum  such  data  as  be  could  then  Obtain,  at  about  90,0LD ; 
but  it  has  nince  been  ascertained  that  thit  icomputaiion 
was  probably  below  the  tnUh,  and  that  the  bumbei  of  the 
inhabitenu  is. now  alwut  54,000.  (See  Cook's  Vtird 
V'lyagt  nand  tka  World;  Vancouver's  Voyagt,  vol.  i,  j 
Voyofge  of     M.  Shn>  to  the  8andu)uh  idandi  in 

isa-J,  1825. 

ATOONI,  or  ATAONI,  a  tribe  of  Nomadic  Arabs, 

f laced,  according  to  Burckhardt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
led  Sea.  in  I^ddle  Egypt,>  between  80°  and  28^  N.  lat. 
ThOy  border  on  the  Abaode  towards  the  south,,  with  whom 
they  ore  enemies,  and  flro.m  whom  t^ey  have  taken  away 
the  profitable  emplo^ent  of  escorting  the  caravans  between 
^enneb  and  Kos&eir  on  the  Red  Sea.  which  privilege  the 
Ataoni  no.w  farm  from  the'  |faeha.  To  the  nOrth.  the  Ataoni 
are  bounded  by  the  Maaty-and  the  Beni  Wassel  A'ral>s, 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  die  province  of  Atflb,  and  north- 
wards to'wards  Sues.  (Burckhardt's  Trrndt^in  Nubia,  and 
Hap.)    [See  AbahdK.]  ' 

ATORKOU.  KuR(LB  Islands.] 

ATKAGENE.  [See  Clkkatis:] 
'  ATRA'TO  it  the  name  of  a  nver  in  South  America,  m 
the  republic  of  New  dranado*  and  in  the  department  ol  the 
Rio  Cauco,  of  which  latter  it  drains  the  northern  part 
callM  the  province  of  Choc6.  It  is  fbmed  by  the  union  of 
three  small  rivets,  Rio  Quito.  Rio  Andogeda,  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rite  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  toutb  of  6'  N. 
lat,  and  toon  join  one  another. .  It  runs  nearly  straight 
from  south  to  north  for  upwards  of  150  mited;  itt  mouth  in 
in  the  bay  of  Chocd,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  near  i"  N.  lat.  Traversing  a  nafrow  valley,  which 
it  embosomed  between  two  ranges  of  the  Ande^  and  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual 
rains,  the  Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quonti^  of  water 
than  would  be  suppled  from  uie  length  of  ito  course; 
and,  aeoording  to  tjne  atatement  of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  is  five 
iMCues  wide.  'Jub(  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  are 
seventeen  small  islands  lying  in  two  lines.  It  it  navigable 
only  fbr  a  shwt  distance  from  its  mouth  for  European 
vessels. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  ito  affluent)  is 
extremely  mountainous,  end  doet  not  contain  a  le\el  tract 
of  any  extent  except  at  itt  mouth.  The  mouutaint  are 
covered  with  fbretts  almost  inaccessible,  and  die  narrow  vol- 
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1^  e>  uoMuit  «f  tha  tliooftoontiikiul  moittuM  of  theiir, 
•ffi  mahhft  vaA  *o  freqiuntlr  oTe^owad,  that  the  inubit- 
HtU  And  it  aeoBMUy.  in  muy  j^aoes,  to  build  their  houtet 
vftm  tnet>  in  order  to  bo  •levat«d  «t  lom*  distanoe  above  the 
inup  mU  and  tb*  r^tOM  ongondend  in  the  putrid  waters. 
It  thereTate  eanhptbo  anettirof  nirvaiM  thatthU  country 
hm  moftiDed  in  nearly  the  same  oonoition  in  which  it  wai 
al  the  beginning  <^  die  Bixteenth  oentury,  whm  diicbvered 
by  the  SpafUardt  undn  Roderigo  de  fiastidas  and  Al6na» 
do  Qjeda.  But  u  the  adjacent  moimtaina  ooptain  rieh 
mioea  of  fold,  and  the  Atrate  and  all  iti  afflueoti  bring 
dewB  from  ttunn  gold  dunt,  a  few  Suro^aus  have  aettled  on 
th«  banks  vt  the  river,  wboxause  considerable  quantities  df 
gold  to  be  oollected  by  their  ftUves,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians,  too.  {My  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  in  that  metal.  The  mines  are  at  pce- 
siat  Mt  welrked.  and  aniculture  is  almost  entirriy  aban- 
doMd.  tbang^  it  is  mm  that  tha  valley  contains  mnf 
tetitokwta. 

The  Atrato  river,  irtuoh  is  also  oalled  Danen  md  Choeft, 
HM  ebUined  some  hlstdrioal  celebrity :  ths  first  European 
iStllement  on  tfa^  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far 
tnm  its  mouth  la  1610,  by  Vasoo  Nunes  de  Balboa.  It 
was  oldled  Santa  Hsria  el  Autiqua.  and  .  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  iftU,  tm  account  of  the  iiisaliibfit]r-(^tb»air. 
At  present  its  site  is  almost  utiknowB. 

In  oar  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired- anothervsort  of  cele- 
brity :  it  has  been  the  means -by  which  the  only  existing 
vator-eommunieation  between  toe  Atlantic  Ooean  and  the 
PMiflo  has  been  ^fbcted.  Ooe'of  its  sources,  the  tUo  Quito, 
xisas  near  the  souxea  of  the  ftio  San  Juan,  or  Rio  de  Nao- 
Mma.  aad  between  tiien  tans  a  ravine,  or  qu^veda.  oaited 
As  Qnebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
ot  the  village  of  Nevita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little 
oan^  whidi  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  nuns.^and.thus 
ths  eanees  of  the  Indians  .carry  t^s  cocoa,  the  most  (mpOTtant 
of  the  agricQltural  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  iVom 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  ^bis 
eaosU  which  was  made  in  1768,  unites  two^  pmnts,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  Atlantio  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
are  finir  degrees  «f  latitude  from  on*  another.  (Aloedo^ 
ttiimboldtl-  . 

ATia,  HATRIA  pICB'NA,  a  town  of  tha  provinoe 
of  TaEamo  or  Ahmvo  Ultra  I.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 
sitoated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  M atrina  or  Piomba,  and 
between  tiiat  and  tiie  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  die  eoaat  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  12  mites 
$.B.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  not  upon,  the  high  toad 
from  Teramo  to  Naples,  Atri  gives  Ihe  tiUe  of  Duke  to  a 
Ne^olitan  family.  The  antient  Hatria  was  once  a  place 
of  eeostderable  imp<Maiice;  -it  is  included  by  the  Roman 
geograijieis  in  the  province  oT  PjceDUfn.  being  in  that  part 

ff  it  wlfich  was  iohabited  by  the  Praetutii.  .It  was  called 
[atria  Pieenai  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hatria  or  Hadria 
of  the  Veneti.  [See  AnniA.]  They  were  bbth  eohmies  of 
tibe  Etntscansk.wiio  had  also  in  the  Picehum  the  colonies 
ei  Cnpm  Maritima  and  Cupra  Montana.  Medals  and  coins 
have  oeen  fbnnd  near  Atri  bearing  effigies  <^  tfshea, 
anchors,  and  other  maritime  sjTnbols,  with  the  legend  Hat. 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Matrinus.  The  Byracusaos,  in  the  time  of  the  older  Diony- 
sius,  sent  a  colony  to  Hatria,  and  some  of  the  coins  of  that 
town  are  marked  with  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  symt^ 
of  Syracuse.  (Del&eo,  Numiamatica  delta  Cittd  €Atri  nei 
JPicmo.)  ^hilistus,  the  historian,  being  banished  ttdm 
finaeuse  by  the  elder  IXonysius,  took  reft^  at  Habia  (cip 
nv  'Aifiiatt),  which  we  must  suppose  tb  he  Hatria  Ficcna, 
as  this  town  bad  received  a  Syracusan  colony :  h^  be  pro- 
bably wn^  the  greatest  part  of  his  history.  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  xl)  Batria  afterwards  became  a  Romiuti  colony.  The 
ftmiily  of  the  Bmperw  Hadrian  -was  originally  from  .this 
plaoe.  (Spartian.  Bgdrian.y  Of  ti)o  autient  town  hardly 
any  vestiges  now  remain.  The  {Hresent  tewn  of  Atri  is  a 
small  and  poor  place;  it  was.tmce  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  partly  fallen  to  ruin. 

ATRXB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  eaateni  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athnbis  (voftic 
'AAptSir^)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  166);  blocks  (rf*  stone,  which 
have  been  observed  here,  probably  indicate  the  aite  of  a 
tem^e,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried, 

ATBISKOI,  or  ATRUCANSKOI.  one  of  the  finir  large. 
Mandi  in  thft  lej  Sei^  wbish  lis  off  the  ooast  of  Sibem, 


and  to  vhish  tha  name  ot  New-Sib«ria,or  Laasluff  tslmdgt 
has  been  irivan.   (See  Nlw  Sibxua.) 

A'TRIIjH,  a  halt  or  room  of  audience  in  a  Reman  house. 
The  two  words,  Atrium  and  Cav»dium,  if  not  at  first  syno- 
nymous, most  probably  became  so  in  the  course  <^  time. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Var^^  that  the  Cavvdium,  or 
Cavum  ^dium,  '  the  hollow  of  the  house,'  must  be  the 
whole  area  between  the  rim  of  the  compluvium  from  which 
the  rain  feU,  and  tha  impluvium  into  which  the  rain  fril. 
The  Atrium,  projperly  so  called,  and  as  at  first  distinguished 
from  the  Caviftdiutn,  would  be  the  space  betveen  the  open 
area  and  the  wells  (pari</M)  of  the  Atrium:  thostheCavum 
.Adium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atrium  would  be  the  covered  part,  and  would 
therefore  form  the  ball  or  room  of  audience.  If  our  conjec- 
tures, founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  desoiptive 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  tw  correct,  we  would  suggest 
ttial  ue  eom^uvium  meuia  rather  the  rim  or  gutter  iron 
which  the  rain  fell  [sea  House,  Roman  Hoosb]  than  tha 
whole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  imiduvium. 

The  term  Atrium  is  derived,  according  to  Varre  (Ling. 
Lot.  iv.),  from  the  Atriates*  a  people  of  Tusruy,  from  whom 
the  pattern  ai  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  of  a  Roman  house. 
Here  we  owner  received  bis  crowd  of  mominK  viutors,  who 
were  not  admitted^to  the  inner  apartments.  Originally  the 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  family 
— th$  place  of  their  domestic  occupations :  and  such  it  pro- 
bably continued  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  lifb.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  eantrap  caUad  ctmshmumt  towards  which  ^  nof 
sl<^Md  so  as  to  throw  tbe  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  ih» 
floor  called  iawlmftmt.  Vitnivius  distinguishes  five  species 
of  Atria.  ^ 

I.  Tuseanioum,  or  Tuscan  Atrium^  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which 
vras  supDMtsd  by  Ibar  beams  crossing  eaish  other  at  right 
angles,  the  included  space  Ibiming  tha  eomt^vium.  Muij 
of  these  remain  M  Pompeii. 

3.  The  Tetrastyle,  or.fbur-oolumned  Atriuin,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  tiie 
-roof,  ware  supported  by  ^ara.  placad  at  the  fbur  angles 
of  tha  impluvmm.  This  ftuniwed  means  inerassing  tha 
aixa  «f  Um  apartmait. 


[Pisa  of  a  tWnrtrk  Atdn  ftM  a  liqnN  at  hnprfL] 

3.  tlie  (Terinthian  Atrium  differed  from  the  Tetrast}le 
on^  in  the  numbw  of  columns  and  sise  of  the  impluvium. 
A  gtaater-prq^ortioa  of  tiia  reof  laemi  to  hava  ba«  left 
open. 
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4.  Atrittm  diiplnviitnm  hid  its  roof  inoliiud  the  aaaSnrf 
way,  so  u  to  throw  th9  wBter  off  to  the  ontiids  of  tfw  hotiM, 
instead  of  carrying  it  inta  the  im|iluTium. 

5.  The  Atrium  testudinatum  was  all  over,  withont 
any  vacancy,  or  eomitluviuiD.  (FDiniwS.  toI.  ii) 

The  magniflcence  of  tiw  Atria  will  he  better  nndentood 
fron  the  amwud  repreaentatioa  of  the  Atrimaeftlu  house 
of  Fansa,  restored  by  Hr.  Qendv  Dewing  luid  pubUsbed 
with  his  permission  in  tii*.  ieoooa  toIudm  of  the  fompeii, 
in  tba  series  of  the  Uor^ry  of  Mnterimning  JEnow/w^tf. 
The  walls  {jxmeMi  wer*  painted  with  elegant  designs  in 
the  style  of  arabeaque  painting  [|see  Ajubbiqpb],  often 
surrounding  eompanmeBts  in  whuih.  were  frequently  de- 
picted the  most  oeletnmted  Bul^eots  of  antient  mythology* 
«Qd  even  on  the  very  flows  mytbologiml  or  hlitorieal  pic- 
tures were  ftirmed,  [Vidfr  HoiAic,  and  RpuAif  Hoosb 
and-ViLLA)  see  also HpusB.] 

For  detsils  <^  the  At^  at  ptnopeii  we  must  refer  tho 
reader  to  Hums*  Pampeti^  1  vd^  fttUo^  and  to  the  first  and 
second  series  of  GMl's  Pm^pit^  as  wdl  m  'It  the  volnmes 
on  Amtpsit  puUUied  by  the  Boobity, 

In  building  a  nlirine  Tflla,-  n  Reman  Atrivm  nlgfat  be 
introduced  by  the  modems.  iHdi  utility  and  elbeC ;  and  we 
can  oonoeive  nothing  more  delightftd  tnan  the  enjoyment  ctf 
the  warm  sea-breese  of  summer  in  the  oool  shaoe  of  an 
Atrium,  with  a  portioo  open  to  thi  sea.  In  sueh  a  design, 
the  Atrium,  with  its  portieo,  shoiild  form  the  o«atie  feature, 
and  the  ^laitments  and  ^oes  of  the  occupants  should  be 
arranged  round  the  back  iwd  two  sides ;  toe  Atrium,  with 
the  portico,  being  placed  tvwazds  the  seat  would  give  a  fiiU 
view  of  the  sea, 


{AttlnB  «rih*  Boom  at  P«Bu.} 


ATROPA,  a  genus  of  dicotyledonous  |ilants  belonging 
to  tiie  natural  omer  Solaness,  and  consisting  fortiie  most 
part  of-  poiaonons  species.  It  is  disttngnished  troai  other 
genets  of  the  same  natural  order  by  its  regular  bell-shi^;ied 
-eorolla,  its  Sve-parted  permanent  calyx,  which,  never  acquires 
a  Uaddery  appearance,  and  hy  its  succulent  fruit.  The 
•pestcs  of  most  common  occurrence  js  Jthe  following  :— 

Alropd  btHadonna,  deadly  ni^ifc-ahade,  or  dwale,  ie  ftnmd 
not  nnf^neh^  in  thickets  and'  hedges  in  this  oevntry. 
Hie  whole  plant  is  of  a  Uffhtuti  gieen  colour,  except  the 
flowers,  which  ere  laige  and  ot  a  dingy  brownish-purple,  and 
the  berries,  which  are  of  the  rich  deep  black  oi  black  cherries; 
The  root  is  perennial,  the  stem  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  acute,  with  alt  oblong  figure,  ,  tapering  to 
each  end.  The  flowers  are  beU-sluMd,  larger  than  those  of 
the  harebell,  and  placed  singly  In  cbe  bosom  of  t^e  leaves. 
The  border  of  the  corolla  is '  cut  into  five  equal  Idim : 
there  are  five  stamens,  a  tapering  pistU  two  eeUs,  and 
manv  seeds  m  the  ovary,  a  long  deader  t^iH_and  a  flvt* 
tened  stigma  slightly  divided  hito  tm  lobes.  The  odour  of 
the  whde  plant  u  nanieoiu  and  eppreesivor  m  if  to  vm  na 
et  ftoTeBoAmmtm.  It  ii  in      leerei,  ne^  end  her- 


riee  that  the  ppisop  resides,  and  parttenlarly  In  the  berriee, 
whioh,  from  thrir  resemblance  to  chenies,  have  often  been 
eaten  by  children,  with  fatal  oonsequences.  The  active  pro- 
perty of  bdlad<mna,  tboueh  most  eammonly  remsrkea  in 
the  fruit,  exists  also  in  the  leaves^  and  espedeUy  in  the 
roots.  boUt  of  which  have  the  same  acrid  narcotie  Bropar^. 
They  have  nevertbelsss  boMt  frequently  emplojwa  roediot- 
nallyr  and  extraet  ct  belladonnn  to  om  «  Aa  nest  enogotio 
prepwatifHisln  tfie  mdMn  netwie  medisa. 

J/Fq|»  Maiulragora,  w  nandrake,  M  anotiier  species 
still  mwe  venomoui  and  duigerous  than  the  last  It  is 
found -in  many  'psftsof  the -south  of  Ennme,  psitieulariy  in 
the  Qteeian  iuan^  w^re  it  is  common.  Its  nwt  is  a  large 
dork -coloured  fleshy  mass,  often  divided  into  two  or  three 
fo/ki,  which  have  been  frncied  to  resemble  a  human  body ; 
this  sircumstanee,  and  its  well-known  poiaenous  qualities, 
gave  it.  in  the  da^a  of  .popular  ignorance  and  credull^,  the 
reputation  ot  bemg  endowed  with  animal  foelinga;  the 
looto  w«re  aaid  to  ahriA  lAata  ton  tkmiiu  mam,  and  it 
waa  aeeovnted  daagereus  ta  dlstub  than.  .  Kven  Mr  die 
-  »  -  -   —  -  "  of 


yoongGredu  are  a^id^  ^Mhsn  to  vaat  amaU  jriaaia 
tbaat  as  Im-ehanBib  THa  lamaiiihU  plaat  haa  anyp 
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[Atio^  BellBdoQii^.J 
I.  A  aanlli  eat OHi,  1110*101  tha  pCMKIon  af  tba  ttuitMi  X.  nwcaln, 

mtstem ;  but  italong  bairy  «bft«p-pmnt«d  leaVM^riw  from 
th«  lurftee  of  tb«  niund..  and  form  a  deep  men  toft,  flvm 
the  nidit  of  which  the  flowen  rito^on  Blender  italks  about 
two  inohet  'Iong'.  Their  corolla  u  .of  a  .vhitUh  iooleiir, 
stained  with  yeia^  of  diugy  mir^e  r  the  ;fraU  it  j|>^, 
oraoge-oolonnd,  and  ahoat  ae  large  a  .apuiow's  egg. 
Tb»  whol«.pl«at  ie  v«ty  fetid. 


Atropa  plwao&vViti^aplaiitealMAlkdwngiuigiTdfiu. 
where  tt  is  often  cultiTatad  aa  s  bacdy  annual,  bebi^  now 
to  ihe  cenoa /KeoMlra. 

ATRC^A  BBLLAD0NNA.1IBDICAL  U8BS  OF. 


Thia  tpeciea  is  admitted  into  the  PharmaMporias  of  this 
oountiy,  and  ia  amp]o)'ed  in  the  fbrm  of  dried  leaTea,  or 
of  an  extraot.  Its  action  on  the  human  syatam  diibrs 
aeoording  to  the  quantity  taken.  If  the  dose  be  imaU.  • 
quickening  of  the  neart't  aettMi  foUowi,  and  an  ineteasod 
quantity  of  blood  it  sent  to  the  brain.  In  this  ease  it  has  a 
stimulating  efieet;  hut  if  the  dose  be  larger,  though  ume 
stimulating  action  is  for  a  short  time  apparent,  a  sedative 
effect  of  a  very  powerftil  kind  ensues.  During  the  first 
statre.esritemBnt  of  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  Om  intellectual 
.fiieulties.  is  manifest:  this  is  succeeded  by  greatly  dimi- 
niahed  sensibility,  perhaps  most  markedly  observable  in  the 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  msensibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  stimulus  Of  emetie  substances.  The  spinid 
<oord  would  appear  not  to  be  directly  influenoed  hy  this 
agent,  but  to  suflbr  ttlast  from  the  impaired  state  of  the 
ftineiion  of  re^sration,  and  the  oonsequeDtly  detmiorated 
condition  of  the  blood.  CoDvulsions,  ttierefore,  only  occur 
late  in-  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  article.  It  deser^'es  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  delinum  aoeompanying  the  action  of  an 
overdose  of  belladonna  is  always  of  a  gayi  elevated  kind;  a 
red  eruption,  or  efflorescence,  on  the  skin  is  also  generally 
observable.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unacoompanied 
with  muoh  pain  of  the  stomadi ;  nor  do  the  stomach  and 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  inflammatory  action.  Tlie 
nausea  and  vomiting  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  otrnditum  ot 
the  circulation  in  tlw  Imin,  the  goiged  state  of  tiia  veoels 
of  whicfa  is  rendered  obvions  by  inspoetion  after  death. 

The  action  ot  bdladonna  is  asoribed  to  an  alkaloid  which 
it  contains,  called  atropiat  which  exists  in  combioation  with 
malic  acid. 

The  cases  in  which  belladonna  may  be  advantageously 
employed  are,  diseases  of  Increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
particularly  local  aflections  of  these,  such  as  tic  douloureux 
and  other  pains.  It  has  also  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  t(*rofuloas  and  eenoerous  tumourii,  and  is  employed 
to  dilatQ  the  pupil  in  certain  states  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
In  the  first  set  of  cases,  it  may  be  employed  either  internally 
OTAxterK^y.  In  tic  doulduteux,  nvien  internally  along 
with  arsenious  acid,  it  often  idbras  ^eedy  and  lasting 
relief.  In  the  passue  of  nil-stones  through  the  gall-duct, 
or  of  stones  ftom  tba  applied  externally  over  the 

^aii^ful  part,  it  gives  great  ease. 

Its  employmeitt  in  eases  of  sevoihlous  and  cancerous  en- 
largement of  ^e  glands  is  likewise  either  intern^  or  exter- 
nal. That  it  reUeves  the  pain  attendant  on  such  affections 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  tb  efiect  the  cure 
of  these  with  safety.  It  undoubtedly  changes  the  process  of 
deposition  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  also  in  morbid 
sCnictur^,  into  one  of  absorption— as  is  proved  by  the  dimi- 
bished  s^idiQr  and  increased  fluidity  of  the  body,  as  eh* 
served  in  eases  of  foiaoiuBg  Iff  i^  where  the  great  quanti^ 
of  fluids  fiivours  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  have 
"died  'from  its  influence,  and  in  which  putrefaction  always 
takes  place  very  soon.  '  But  an  equal  degree  of  benefit  may 
be  obtained'  from  th6  emf^wment  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tioni^  without  tlw  danger  much  attends  fbe  nee  «  thb 
^  plant.'-         ■  . 

Its  etaiploymeDt  in  -the  form  of.  extract  rubbed  oVer  the  eye- 
lids, to  dilate  the  pupil  previous  to  the  operation  for  cataract, 
is  an  usual  step,  but  requires  caution :  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  its  use  in  the  form  of  solution  dropped  into 
the  c^e  during  iaflammatiott  ai  the  iris.  .In'  both  these 
cases  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  too  great  a  d^ee,  and 
to  cause  alarming  symptomsi 

Belladonna  has  been  reoommended  as  a  useftil  aedailivtt 
m  the  latterstagesof  hoopifig-cough.  Bi}tth<Mighitlessens 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  actioq,  the  same  degree  of 
benefitinay  be  obuined  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  without  the 
liability  of  inducing  timt.  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
which  ends  in  hydrocephalus.  (See  Golis  on  Hpib'o- 
cephalus.)  Belladnnna  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  pre- 
ventive ef  scarlet  fevec ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certaiu  to 
ward  off  tiiis  disease,  while  it  is  almost  sure  to  induce  hydro- 
.cephalus.  Other  nrerentive  measures  of  a  safer  kind 
should  therefore  he  bad  recourse  to. 

In  case  of  poiaoning.by  it,  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
most  immediate  means  should  he  employed  to  remove  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  stomach-pump  is  best.  Emeiicsran 
seldom  excite  the  stomach  to  any  expulsive  action ;  in  some 
ioittances,  fourteen  ^rairis  of  tartrite  of  antimony  have  been 
giv^  witlwmc  any  eSbct. 
Tin^far  sfaouM  not  ba  giWa  w  long  as  any.of  the  bvUa- 
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iomm  mnuM  in  Hm  ttomadi.  u  it  beu^tou  its  wm. 
Tinegur  is  tueftd,  however,  at  a  later  period,  ia  combating 
the  seoondary  or  depressing  effecl*.   [See  Antidotks.] 

Bleed'ng  relieves  the  gonied  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  from  the  oontinuaace  of  which  the  chief  dai^r  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  it  should  therefore  seldom  be  omitted. 

ATROPHY,  from  the  Greek  word  Arpo^ia.  signifying 
'  wsDt  of  nourishment.'  '  wasting  ;'  deficient  nutrition  either 
of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Nutrition,  one  of  the  most  characteristie  of  the  vital 
functions  by  which  the  living  is  distinguished  ihnh  the 
ittorganio  mdy,  consisU  in  the  conversion  of  foreign  par- 
ticles into  the  jso^  suhstanoe  of  the  living  being.  The 
oerdse  of  every  vital  flinetion  is  attended  with  a  certain, 
expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  by  which 'the 
function  is  carried  on.  To  supply  this  waste  a  stream  of 
new  matter  ii  always  flowing  through  every  wgan,  from 
which  each  takes  np  the  quantity  required  to  replace  the 
quaniity  which  it  expends.  There  are  thus  two  opposite 
sets  of  actions  incessantly  going  on  in  the  living  body; 
processes  of  waste,  and  processes  of  supply.  In  the  state  of 
health  there  is  an  exact  balanre  between  th^  of^KMite 
actions.  In  every  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  this 
balance  is  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  whole  body,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  become  either  too 
little  or  too  much  nourished.  The  llntstate,  from  whatever 
cause  it  results,  is  called  afrpp% ;  the  second,  hypertropiip. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  disrase,  then,  there  is 
one  obvious  guide  «s  to  its  seat.  If  it  be  attended  with  de- 
eded, steady,  snd  orogressive  wasting,  it  must  be  seated  in- 
some  organ  of  supply.  For  the  wasting  itself  ia  not  disease, 
hut  the  result  and  sign  of  disease ;  it  is  never  the  primacy 
event;  and  aeldom  even  the  second  in  successioD;  it  is  a 
pheaomeoon  forming  ^art  of  a  train,  its  place  lAen  being 
W  down  in  a  long  senes ;  it  is  the  first  to-  beeome  vi^le, 
the  phen<»ttena  whitth  precede  it,  and  on  whiA  it  depends, 
not  being  vtsiUe.  and  freqoently  requiring  earefid  investi- 
gMton  to  detM^  then. 

Wasting  may  be  other  general  or.  local— that  of  the 
vhole  body,  or  only  a  part  ^  it ;  and  this  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  tne  eanae  that  |»Ddneea  aeounding 
as  it  be  a  disturbing  infltmoe  aUbeting  the  system,  or  only 
some  individual  organ. 

1.  Wasting  may  of  ooorse  be  produeed  without  disease, 
by  merely  withboTdiog  the  supply  of  nutritious  food. '  Nutri* 
tious  food  is  the  only  source  from  which  the  material  can  be 
derived  for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  vital  functions.  -  If  it 
be  inadequate,  every  Ainction  will  Unguish.  and  every  organ 
waste,  in  a  degree  proportimate  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply. 

2.  Among  the  diseases  oapable  of  producing  wasting,  the 
most  imporwit  are  those  which  have  their  pnmarf  seat  in 
the  organs  of  nutrition.  The  stomach  ana  intestines  are 
the  organs  which  |Hroduee  die  first  and  the  most  eksentiid 
changes  -on  the  ahment,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  nu< 
triment,  and  prepared  for  assimilation.  If  any  cause  render 
these  organs  incapable  of  performing  their  Amotions,  the 
ordinary  waste  of  the  body  cannot  be  repaired,  and  a  general 
atrophy  must  inevitably  follow.  Yet  it  is  rexaarluble  that 
these  organs  may  pwform  their  .fanetions  so  imperfectly- aa 
to  ivodnoe  a  great  degree  of  disturbanee  in  uw  qrstem, 
villiOHf  neoenarily.  ooeasioning  any  manifost  wastiDg. 
FMple  sometimes  nttef  severely  during  a  long  life  from 
dyspepsia,  in  Us  manifold  forms,  without  getting  thin.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  the  food  be  not  easily  and  healih- 
fhlly  digestecU  yet;  m  the  midst  of  tlw  disturlmnee,  enoogh 
of  it  is  converted  into  nutriment  fo  supply  the  ordinary 
waste  of  the  body.  Organic  disease,  however, — that  is,  dis- 
ease attended  with  k  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  an 
organ, — rapidly  tells  upon  the  system,  producing  a  pnh 
gressive  and .  ultimately  an  ej^treme  degree  ot  enwsiatwn ; 
and  oceaaionally  a  single  attedt  of  meray  Ainetitmal  dys^ 
pepaia,  lasting  only  a  bw  days,  will  render  the  bo^  mani-, 
mtly  thinner,  and  osnse  the  loss  «t  lOfny  pounds  of  weight 

3.  Next  to  the  diseaaes  aS  the-  primary,  oigans  (tf  ^es- 
tion  ecme  the  diseases  of  4he  oigana  which  oo-c^rate  with 
theatomaeh  and  intealines  in  converting  the  ahment  into 
nutriment:  and  more  espe<^aUy  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
and  liver.  The  spedflo  influence  of  these  organs  on  nutri- 
tion will  be  exphiined  hereafter.  [See  Diobbtio^.X  Af 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  iact,  that  one  cha- 
racter of  organic  dlsenue  establiahw  in  these  organs,  is  a 
laognHtve  waiting  of  the  bol^r.^ 


4..  But  the  food  when  digested  hu  a  long  ooune  to  ti«s^ 
before  it  reaches  the  blood.  It  must  be  teken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  be  carried  through  the  mesenterie 
glands.  [SeeDiQxsTioiv.l  It  is pnMito  that  these  oigans 
are  not  mere  channels  of  communication  between  the  sto- 
mach uid  intestines  and  the  lungs,  but  that  they  effect 
some  change  upon  the  imperfecdy-disested  a  imenl.  as  it 
passes  through  them.  Certain  it  is  that  disease  of  these 
oigans  powerfully  influences  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 
produces  a  great  ae^^  of  wastine-  Examples  of  this  ere 
but  too  abiindailt  in  infants  and  children,  who  are  cut  off  in 
great  numbers  by  diseases  which,  .on  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  are  found  to  have  thnr  chief  seat  in  these 
CH^ns.  [See  MAXXsitus.] 

9.  Disease  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  intermpts  ttu- 
trition  just  aaeflectualiy  as  disease  in  the  primary  organs  of 
dis^siion.  It  is  not  until  the  digested  auroent  reaches  the 
lungs  that  it  is  eonverted  into  blood.  The  lungs  finish  what 
the  stomach  begins ;  and  the  function  of  resptmtion  is  the 
completion  of  that  of  digestion.  Any  thing  that  impairs 
the"  Ainction  of  respiration  must  therefore  necessarily  im- 
pair that  of  nutrition,  and  produce  a  proportionate  degiee 
of  wasting.  'The  lungs  luve  this  peculiarity,  tbdt  they  are 
capable  of  what  mmy  be  called  progressive  destruction,  the 
obliteration  of  one  part  after  another  in  successive  na- 
tions :  die  parts  obliterated  of  oourse  eease  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  convernon  of  die  aliment  into  bleed ;  but  the 
parte  not'  obliterated  continoe  to  do  so  pretty  much  as  in 
the  state  of  health.  R^ce  it  is  possible  t^breeihe  with  only 
(me  lung,  or  with  only  half  a  lung;  and  the  flame  of  lift 
may,  for  a  short  time,  be  buriy  kept  alive  by  a  portion  of 
even  half  a  lung.  The  oeQseqnence  is  that,  in  oertain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  emaciation  is  carried  U  tlie  utmost 
extent  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  tlie  maintenance 
ot  die  smallest  particle  of  life. 

6.  But 'the  .process  of  nutrition  is  not  completed  even 
after  the  aliment  ia  eonverted  into  blood.  There  still  re- 
maihs  jriist  may  be  termed  the  ftinetioa  of  appropriation. 
After  their  oonversion  into  Uood  in'tbe  lungs,  the  new  par- 
ticles are  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  whence  diey 
are  carried  out  to  the  system  by  the  larger  thinks  of  the 
arterial  vessels.  These  tubes  termipajte  in  a  system  of  ves- 
sels of  extreme  minuteness;  called  the  arterial  capillaries, 
Arhioh  are  the  true  ai^ropriators  of  the  new  particles  pre* 
pared  for  them  in  the  lungs,  the  architects  and  masuns  of 
the  system,  by  which  the  new  particles  are  deposited  in  the 
room  of  the  olcl  in  the  respective  organs,  and  by  which  the 
waste  if  repaired.  If,  dun,  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
fiul  to  perfivm  their  duty,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  what 
quali^  of  nntriant  matter  be  brought  to  tbem,  the  function 
«-'nutrition  is  suspended^  and  the  body  wastes ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  capillaries  of  any  fartioular  part  Ail, 
the  nutrition  of  that  particular  part  must,be  at  an  endi  and 
eonsequentlv  ite  bulk  diminish. 

7.  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  these 
capillary  vessels  that  acute  diseases,  such  as  inflammation 
and  fever,  are  always  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
wasting,  although  were  is  always,  combined  with  this. 
distinrlMhce  of  the  di^tivo  fhnetions;  so  that  in  acute 
diseaaes  nutrition,  is  mtemipled  in.  a  two-fold  inode,  by 
diminished  dimstioil,  and  by  impttibot  appropriatim  of 
what  ■*  digMted. 

8.  3ut  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  as  hidispeiN 
sable  to  nutrition  as  a  due  supfdy  of  arterial  blood.  WheD- 
ever  therefore  the  ct^illaiy  vessds  do  not  receive  then- 
appropriate  nervotu  stimulus,  the  parts  to  which  they  belong 
waste.  Whatever  iqjurea  the  nerves  in  suob  a  degree  as  to 
impair  their  funotioiu  is  invariably  found  to  occaiuon  atro- 
phy. If  the  nerves  which  supply  a  part  waste,  that  part 
immediately  begins,  to  diminish  in  buljt :  if  a  part  has 
been  loiq;  wasted,  the  nerves  distributed  to  it  become  so 
smaH  that  they  eafi  loaMdy  ha  traced.  If  the  head  of  an 
nniodueed  dlatoeated  btma  press  npMi  the  large  trunk  of 
a  nerve,  the  parts  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  waste. 
If  a  poison  capable,  oi  poducinr  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  lead,  be  gradually  And  slewly  introduced  into  the 

Sstem,  the  body,wastes  ^  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in 
atrophy  commonly  attendant  on  the  disease  termed  the 
coiied  pictorum,  the  oolio  of  painters.  As  will  be  fiilly 
shown  hereafter,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  sentient,  system 
of  nerves  diet  suppUes  the  nervous  influence  indispensable 
to  nutrition,  b^urv.to  the  sentient  qretem  may  iiideed 
eoeasiitt  atn^y;  hnt  it  pn&iew.  tUa  eSbet  indicecdy; 
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«beMAi  iitjory  ^  tbe  o^nic  mtem  prodoew  it  dtnoUy. 
9j  arresting  the  nutritive  ftmetunu :  and  aoeonUngly,  uie 
degree  of  atrophy  arising  ftom  dueasea  of  the  bndn  and 
apmid  cord  ii  alwayi  very  much  lew  thuk  that  vhidi  |s 
coDwquent  on  deatn^ed  or  impaired  fhnctiw  of  the  organio 
nerves. 

9.  Finally,  cessation  of  ftinctkm,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  manifestly  and  invaiiftbly  followed  by  wasting  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  function  had  its  seat.  The  gland  that 
doss  not  necrete  diminishes  in  bulk ;  the  nerve  that  does 
not  receive  and  transmit  tmpreuions,  or  convey  its  wonted 
stimulus,  wastes ;  and  the  muscle  that  does  not  contract 
dwindles  away;  while  increased  exercise  contributes  ex- 
oeedingly  to  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  as  we  sm  in  the 
bulk  of  tfaa  blacksmith's  arm,  fnd  in  the  leg-  of  th*  opera- 
daucer.  Vxom  the  eomptete  and  loog-oontuned  oeaaation 
of  action,  the  substance  .of  oi^ns  is  sometimet  wmost 
entirely  removed ;  nothing  remaining  by  whieh  its  original 
Structure  can  be  distinguubsd. 

Such  are  the  most  oOTious-and  comnum  oaiisM  of  wasting, 
the  detection  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  miist  precede  any 
rational  treaunent  of  the  fffection.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  application  of  -uie  appropriate  remedy  to  the  niorbid 
state  of  the  organ  or  organs  on  which  it  depmds.  Tbe 
detection  of  this  state  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  this  removal 
of  it  when  discovered  oft^n  still  more  difficult  But  when 
it  depends  only  <m  fiiqctional  derangvment,  ot  on  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  Mrganic  disease  as  admits  of  cure,  tbe 
physician  who  suooeods  in  dtsoowiag.  the  cause  will  Msily 
ana  surely  remove  tbe  malady, 

ATRtypiA,  a  vegeUblo  alkali  diieovand  by  BrudiH  in 
the  juice  of  tbe  o/ro^  UtUutomtOt  vaA  in  whtdi  Um  wdl-' 
known  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  reside.  '  It  may  Jie 
obtained  by  treating  the  decoction  of  th*  plant  with  mag- 
nesia, and  digerting  the  precipitate  in  aloebol.  which  disserves 
the  alkali  in  question.  Brandos  procured  U  dso  by  a^ing 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  deooctioo.  ftlteriog'tbe  S(rfution,  fuper- 
saturating  with  potash,  filtering  again^  disaolving  the  preoi- 
piute  in  boiling  water,  and  orystalliiiing  the  solution. 

The  crystals  are  long,  transparent,  colonrleas,  bcilliant 
needles.  Atropia  is  iMolubla  in  odd  mtsr.  and  very 
slightly  dissolved  \^  water  and  boiliiig  nloohid.  It  Anna 
with  acids  pocuUar  salts,  whieh  readily  etyrtalliM;  and  its 
saturating  powec  is  so  groat,  that  107.5  parts  of  it  neu- 
tnlize  1 00  parts  of  sulphuric  aeid.  Daring  the  evaporatiw 
of  A  salt  ot  atro|Ha.  so  great  a  quantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  tbe  vapour  occasions  an  enlargement  <tf  the  piwil  of  tbe 
eyes  of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  which  eontmueTfitr 
several  hours,  Brandes  supposes  that  the  atropia  exists,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  state  of -malate  in  the  plant  When 
atropi&  is  beat«d  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  Munonia 
is  abundantiy  evolved. 

According  to  Liebig,  this  alkali  oonsiMa  f»f 


9  atoms  of  Btote  177.036 

S2      n      carbon  1681.163 

30      „      hydrogen  187.194 

3      »>      oxygen  300^ 


or 


7.55 
71.68. 

7.9S 
13.7!1 


S345.393  99.93- 
ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thrifing  town, 
fitrnmrly  the  oapatal  of  the  eirde  of  tiiat  name,  but  at  pre- 
sent oompriaed  in  the  cirefe  of  Kainsk,  in  the  pravinoo  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  Atshfai  and 
Tsbulvm.  tbe  Utter  of  which,  on  leaving  the  town,  nuw  in 
ft  northerly  direetion.  until  it  fUls  into  the  Obf.  It  Uee  at 
a  distance  of  800  venU  (aboht  540  ^niles)-WMt  of  Tobolsk, 
•nd  about  200  versto'USO  miles)  east  t^Tomsk.  in  56^  32' 
M.  lat,  and  9(f  SC  Z.  long.  (Stein.)  Though  only  founded 
in  1782,  it  is  gradually  heootning  an  important  place  of 
transit  for  inland  trade,  and  ukes  no  smaU  share  in  the 
tniffic  aerou  the  line  of  the  Ural,  in  odnsequenoe  of  its 
oommunicaiionwith  Tobolsk throiwhtiwOby  and  Tsbulym. 
The  soil  in  its  vicini^  is  of  so  ftrmo  a  description,  tiiat  the 
aoed  sown  upon  it  usually  produces  thirty-fold;  husbandry 
IS  tfaerefcre  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabftanta,  who 
supply  large  quantities  of  com  to  the  neigbbonrinv  p»- 
""••■^"^y  «f  which  are  destitute  oi  any  com  <a  tfer 
am.  KTOWu*  Tho  inhabUants  coAust  either  of  efsiles  or 
Tshugm  Tartan. 

^  ATTACCA,  in  uwie  rttaL  to  atM  to),  denotes,  that 
tbe  a«u  monment  fs  to  fUlov  bnaediatetr*  witheni  any 
pauM,      the  language  of  ths  oU  eontnpantiitsj  attoixo 


signifles  %  dunt,  inegiilar  svblMti  not  UaUe  to  As  lerato 
lawsof  fligue. 

ATTACBUENT.  VQRBIQN.  This  Is  a  Judicial  pra- 
oeeding.  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may  obtain  tbe  security 
of  the  goods  or  other  personal  property  of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  for  tbe  purpose.  In  the  first  instance, 
of  enforcing  the  appearance  of  the  debtor  to  answer  to  an 
action ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  continued  default  of  ob- 
taining the  goods  orproperty  absolutely  in  satiafhction  of  tbe 
demand,  fha  process  in  England  is  founded  entirely  upon 
local  customs,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  It  exists  in  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Lancaster,  and 
tomb  other  towns  in  England :  and  a  mode  of  securing  tbe 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  |»oceeding  against  the  debtor's  goods 
jn  the  hands  <rf  tbtra  persons,  strongly  resembling  Uw  pro- 
cess of  foreign  attaehment,  with  some  modiScanons.  and 
under  diffnent  names,  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  Scotland,  RoUaod,  and  most  European  countries  m  which 
the  civil  law  prevails.  In  Scotland  this  proceeding  is  called 
arrestment  (See  B^'s  ComiMHturiet  on  the  Loot  of 
Scotland,  voL  iL)  Many  rvmarks  upon  tbe  Scotch  practice 
of  attaching  proper^,  called  arrestment  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Mr.  'Wjlliam  Bell,  in  Appendix  D  to  tbo 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Common  Lav  Commissioners.  In 
France,  a  prooess  of  this  kind  exists  under  tbe  nsme  of 
taitu-atret;  the  regulations  respecting  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Cod$  d«  Proe4dur0  CivU*,  parUe  I.,  Uvra  5.  tit  7. 

The  custom  of  fiweign  attachment  in  London  dilbrt  in 
bo  material  res peet  from  the  same  custom  in  other  parts  ti 
EnKbmd ;  it  is,  bowtvor.  mueh  more  comnKmly  resorted  to 
in  toe  kwd-mayor's  and  the  sherilT s  oourts  of  London,  than 
in  any  other  loeal  ooutta.  It  is  not  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  as  formerly  ;  but  of  38S  actions  tried  in 
the  lord-mayor  s  court  in  X^rndtm  during  the  last  seven 
yeats,  801  have  betn  cases  of  attachment ;  and  in  many 
uutaneee.  very  large  sums,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  recovered  in  this  manner.  In  the  she- 
riff's court  th»  caeee  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  nu- 
merous. 

.  As  thif  customary  proeeeding  is  of  greU  importance  to 
the  eomnereial  intensu  of  tho  inhabilants  of  the  mrtn^Kdis, 
and  ii  not  generally  undentood.  it  may  be  wwth  while  to 
deseiibe  it  partieulariy.  The  eieditor,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in 
tlie  -aetiMi.  makes,  in  tbe  first  instwioe.  an  affidavit  of  bia 
debt,  whieh  muat  have  been  oontraeted  within  the  ettjr  of 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  aetually  due,  aa  it  ia 
doubtfU  whether  an  attaehment  can  be  made  u^  a  con- 
tract to  pay-money  at  a  fhture  day.  Tbe  afiidavit  of  debt 
having  been  m'ade,  an  action  is  commenced  in  tbe  usual 
manner ;  the  only  parties  named  in  the  first  instance  being 
tbe  creditor  as  platntiC  and  tbe  debtor  as  deftodant.  A 
warrant  then  issues,  or  is  supposed  to  issue,  to  the  offiowr  of 
tbe  court,  requiring  him  to  summon  the  definidant ;  upon  this 
warrant  the  otfeer  returns  that  the  dafondant '  has  nothing 
within  the  mij  whereby  be  can  be  summoned,  nor  is-to  be 
found  widuirlhe  aam^'  and  thmi  tba  attaehment  may  be 
made.  TUs  ntani  gf  mam  art  immtm  to  tiio  praeess 
against  &e  deftndant  is  of  dM  very  esaenoe  of  the  euaton, 
and  without  it  all  the  Mbsequent  pneeedings  oo  the  attach- 
ment would  be  invalid;  in  point  of  ftet  however,  when  aa 
attaohment  is  intended,  the  oAoer  never  attempts  to  sum- 
mon tho  defendant,  or  gives  him  any  notiee  of  tbe  action,  but 
mkrriy  makes  bis  return  to  Ubia  warrant  as  a  matter  of 
course.  AAer  this  return,  a  sumstion  is  made,  or  su]^posed 
tobe  made,  by  the  plaintiff  touie.eourt.  that  snne  third 
person  wttbin  the  ei^lias  goods  of  the  dafondant  in  his  pos- 
seasion.  or  owes  him  debtor  ^  which  goods,  or  debts,  the 
plaintiff  requirea  that  ^  defendant  may  be  attadud,  until 
he  appaaia  -to  ansver  t9  Aa  aetton  brongld  afainst  him. 
The  attaehment  ia  then  sflhotsd  1^^  a  notice  or  warning 
seiYed  by  tbe  oSoer  of  tbe  eourt  upon  the  thud  par^.  vbo  is 
cbUed  tM  gamiiheek  ftom  an  lAd  neneb  word  'garnitr,  or 
gamugr'  (to  warn),  from  wbenes  garmtSe,  or  vulgarly, 
garmuhee  <the  perscn  waned),  fnfeffmtDff  him  tiiat  the 
goods,  moftey.  and  offeots  of  the  defendant  m  bis  bands  are 
-attaebed  to  answer  the  plaintifTs  tittkm,  and  that  he  (the 
Itamidiee)  is  not  to  put  with  them  without  the  leave  of  the 
court  Aftw  this  vandnr.  tbe  offset  of  wfaioh  is  to  secure 
the  propetty  in  the  hands  of  the  gemishee.  the  process 
again  retams,  or  in  principle  ought  to  return,  to  tbe  d»- 
fendint,  who  most  be  poMMy  ei^ed  and  make  defhalt  on 
four  successive  oonrt-da;rs»  befoie  any  ftwtiwr  pmsssjinga 
can  be  taken  againafc  faia  goods.  In  pnwtie^  ikoveTer,,iio 
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proaeM  ii  mmi  «pon  the  JiHwhnt  dte  it  tint  or  uv 
other  itig«  of  the  pwaMding)  nor  u  b«  trw  in  &ct  (»UmU 
— notiee  of  the  aotioD  or  the  attaehaont  btiag.  ooeording  to 
the  KMaat  prwtloet  norer  Mtoilly  pwt  to  faim.  AA«r 
the  hai  ooortHltyf  hvro  oIbdmiU  tbo  nmishae  may  be 
ramiBUied  to  ehow  ««ue  whfjoiimmot  Mmld  not  be  gireii 
•niiist  him  fir  the  good*  or  auiC  ftnaoriy  sttitehed  in 
Ue  hand*.  He  then  nther  tfpem  and  ideade,'  or  ho 
maket  delkult ;  if  ha  makea  danultt  and  to*  eubjeot  cf 
the  attachment  is  money,  or  a  debt  asoertained,  the  judg- 
inent  of  the  court  is  floal  in  the-  first  initaneo,  and  exe- 
cutitm  may  be  tesued  at  <sice  fiir  the  sum  demanded.  But 
where  the  subtJeot  of  the  attachment  is  goods,  a  formal 
appraisement  is  made  under  a  preoept  from  the  court  in 
whieh  the  action  is  pending  by  two  freemen,  who  are  swotn 
fbr-  the  purpose ;  and  judgment  is  then  givtti  for  the  goods 
so  appraisea.  It  sometimea  happwis  that  the  oaniahM  hu 
ramorad  the  goods  before  appraisement ;  in  nioh  caie-^ 
offieer  nturm  the  Awt  to  the  court,  and  a  jury  is  empanneUed 
to  enquire  and  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  remtnred ;  and 
thereupon  judgment  and  execution  fwow  for  the  mm  so 
assessed.  But  before  exeentioa  can  in  any  ease  issue  against 
the  gamisheet  the  plaintiff  ii  required  to  enter  Into  a  reoog^ 
nizance  widi  two  sureties,  obliging  himself  to  return  the 
money  or  goods  taken  vndar  the  attaohment,  if  the  if^enctoni 
appears  in  court  within  a  year  and  a  day,  and  disproves  or 
avotda  the  debt,  or  dkows  that  it  did  not  arise  within  the 

^Iw  above  is  the  oonne  of  proeeeding  in  the  ease  ef  a 
indgmant  by  defonlt.  Inataad  ef  iUlowing  this  eoune. 
however*  the  nmteheei  who  is  eaamuity  the  banker,  &c- 
tor.  or  agent  ^  the  defondsnt^  asually  ai^Mn  and  pleads. 
As  matter  of  defence,  he  may  deny  that  any  debt  u  due 
from  himself  to  the  defimdant,  or  that  he  possesses  any 
floods  or  money  of  his;  he  mav  also  show  that  he  has-a 
lien  upon  the  defondant's  goods  in  his  own  ligl^  The 
question  thus  raised  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  gar- 
nishee is  then  tried  by  a  jury,  and  judgment  is  given  upon 
their  verdict,  with  or  without  appraisement,  aooordiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  proper^  attached.  It  should  here  be 
romarkad  thati  aeooiduw  to  the  onstMn*  the  goods  can 
never  be  aetiutUy  aelnd  in  eveeution  under  the  attfteh- 
ment ;  if  the  ^garnishee  reAue  to.  deUver  thenii  the  wly 
remedy  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  aneet  him. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  ammigst  meroantfla  men 
with  respect  to  the  ntili^  of  this  proeeeding.  On  the  one 
side  it  is  said  to  be  important,  in  a  oOinmercial  community, 
to  be  nadily  able  to-  apidy  the  property  of  an  abeent  dobbnv 
wherever  it  may,  be  found,  to  the  paymMit  of  his  creditor ; 
and  this,  it  is  coptended,  is  particidarly  advantageous  in  a 
city  much  frequented  by  foreigners  for  the  I>nrpoee  of  tnule, 
woo  may  oontraot  debts  during  their  abode  in  Bngland,  and 
then  remove  themselves  to  fomgn  parts,  beyond  the  tosch 
of  personal  proeo^ :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  eimpeied  to 
epi  oairass  eommenial  opstaUoiSi  in  consaqnMWt  of  Um  enor^ 
nous  power  which  it  places  in  the  hands  tHTcrediton— a  cro' 
ditor  for  iOL  being  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  attach  property 
to  the  amount  of  se.OUO^,  or  any  larger  sum,  which  caanot 
be  applied  in  disehsrge  of  any  commercial  engagements 
wbieh  the  de^or  may  have  formed,  until  the  attacunent  is 
dkposed  of.  The  apprehension  of  this  ^Qoess  is  said  to 
deter  foreign  merehants  bom  consigning  cH^[oes  to- Lon- 
don. It  does  not,  hoover,  appear  to  'be  likely  that  the 
existence  of  this  custom  should,  under  ordinart  eircum- 
sbuices,  have  the  effiaet  of  deterring  the  foir  memhant  horn 
sending  his  goods  to  London;  though  it  maywdl  happen 
that  a  trader,  who  has  ctmtiaoted  d^Ms  in  Lnidonwhkdi  be 
doea-BOt  intmd  to  pay, «  who  suspoefs  timt  elain»wiU  be 
set  up  whidi  he  does  not  wish  to  allbrd  the  claimants  any 
ftcilities  in  lilagaiing,,  wottld  hesitate  to  send  -a  caigo  to- 
a  port  where,  by  means  of  this  prooess,  any  of  his  cceditars 
there,  real  or  pretended,  might  liistantly  seise  it.  ^or 
can  mach  practical  inconvenience  arise  from  the  power 
of  attaching  a  large  property  for  a  small. debt;  for  the- 
garnishee,  wbq  is  almost  in  all  taan  the  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant in  some  shape  or  other,  may  at  any  time  dissolve 
the  attachment,  by  appearing  for  the  latter,  and  putting  in 
bail  to  the  aotun ;  Of,  if  aatisfied  with  the  truth  of  die  debt 
upon  whioh  the  attachment  issiies,  he  may  pay  the  jklain- 
tiff's  demand,  aiid  takeeredk  for 'the  amount  in  his  account 
with  t}w  dofondant:  hr  a  payment  under  an  attaohment 
would  be  pro  tanto  u  aaawqr  to  any  demand  against  the 
garnishee  by  Iba  dafondant.   the  aUeged  bl^ootfama  do 


not.  thetefoie,  anear  to  be  so  finmidable  at  haa  beett  i*> 
preaented;  but  the  advantage  <tf  a  speedy  and  safe  mode  «f 

recovering  debts  is  obvious. 

Thwe  are,  however,  many  imperfections  in  this  form  of 
proceeding.  In  the  ftnt  place,  no  coats  are  recoverable  on 
either  side;  and  therefore  where  a  small  debt  is  contested, 
if  the  plaintiff  sneoeeds  against  the  garnishee,  his  costs  may 
v«ry  possibly  ntoeed  the  sum  he  can  recover ;  and  if  the 
garnishee  sueeeed^^in  showing  himself  not  to  be  liable  to 
the  attachment,  he  may  incur  a  considerable  expense 
without  the  poesibility  of  reimbursement  Secondly,  the 
efficiency  of  the  custom  is  much  impeded  by  the  hmited 
extent  orits  local  jurisdiction.  Thus,  goodi  in  a  warehouse 
in  Thamep-street  may  be  attached;  but  if  lying  in  a  lighter 
on  the  river  Thames- within  a  yard  of  the  warehouse,  they 
are  exempt.  So  also,  if  a  merchant  kee^  his  ca^h  with  a 
banker  in  the  oi^,  it  is  liabU  to  the  proeess  ';  but  if  his 
hankec  dwell  a  few  yards  beyond  Qxb  limits  of  ^  ci^.  no 
attachment  oao  he  made  of  bis  balane^unless  indeed  tho 
plaint  should  prepare  himself  with  process,  and  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  sepft  it  upon  one  of  the  partners  when 
aocubntally  withte  the  jurisdiciion ;  in  which  case,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  carry  with  him  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
the  bouse  to  which  be  belongs,  the  balance  of  any  customer 
of  the  firm  might  be  attached.  But  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  th*". proceeding,- as  universally  practiBed  in  London' 
at  the  present  day,  anses  from  the  palpable  opportunity 
whieh.it  affords  for-fraudulent  oollution  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  garnishee,  to  the  injury  of  the  defendant.  *By 
tiie  letter  4tf  the  ewtani,  as  above  stated,  the  defenduit 
must  be  aooght  in  Um  first  inetante  by  the  officer  of  the 
oourt;  and  if  not  found  in  theci^,  and  if  hedges  not  answer 
when  openly  e^ledl^t  court  the  first  iMOcess  of  attachment 
may  iuue-  against  his  goods,.  Still  no  step  can  be  taken 
towards  appropriating  them  until  the  defendant  bas  b^n 
solemnly  oalnd  at  four  several  courts ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  tlu  garnishee  may  be  summoped.  In  antient 
times,  therefore,  when  the  custom  was  strictly  adhered  tu, 
every  posaible  precaution  was  taken  to  give  notice  to  tlie 
defenoant  of  the  ibtendad  prooeeding  against  his  property  ; 
ukl  mtloas  he-waa  aetnallv  absent  from  the  oountty  (in 
whiah  case  be  might,  on  his  return  within  a  ^ear  and  a 
day,  resort  for  his  protection  tojthe  securities  given  by  the 
plaintiff  for  restoring  the  goods),  it  was  scarcely  pouible 
that  he  should  not  be  informed  of  it.  But  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  give  no  notiee  of  any  kind  to  the  defendant.  The 
summras,  the  return  of  non  est  invmtui,  the  four  separtite 
defaults  on  being  called  in  court,  are  indeed  entered  for- 
mally upon  the  neori  \  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  uiile«s 
they  were  so-  entered  in  every  case,  the  judgment  against 
the  garnishee  would  be  errone(iuB;  for  the  custom  itself 
would  be  coqt^uy,  not  only  to.the  common  law,  but  to  tbo 
first  {Minciples  of  jusficeK  if  it  sanctioned  a  proceeding 
against  a  man  cur  bis  property  without  notice.  But  this 
principle  is  at  the.  present  day  entirely  disregarded,  or  is 
considered  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  there  is  in  praoiice 
ho. protection  whatever  to  the  defendant  against  a  fraudu- 
lent collusion  between  the  gamtahee  and  the  plaintiff. 
It  ie  quite  Within  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  solvent 
defendant  may  reside  next'door  to  the  gamidbee  with  whom 
his  goods  are  deposited ;  that  the  garnishee'  and  plaintiff 
.may  agree  to  an  attachment  for  a  reuor  fictittoua  debt ;  that 
execution  may  issue ;  and  even  that  the  year  and  a  day  may 
.expire,  and  conaequently  the  property  may  be  absolutely 
lo^to  the  defendant  before  he  has  any  motiae  of  the  transac* 
'tion.-  This  objection,  however,  applies  not  to  the  custom 
itsalO^  which  is  in  this  respect  just  and  reasonable,  but  to 
ihib  abnae  and  corrnption  tu  it  in  modem  practice. 

ATIACHMBNT  (Proeess.)  An  attachment  is  a  kind 
of  criminal  prooess  whioh  Courts  of  Record  are  aothorizod 
to  issue  summarily  upon  a  mere  suggestion,  or  upon  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  judges,  without  indictment  or 
information.  This  process  is  .properly  granted  in.  cases  of 
conteitapts.  which  all  courts  of  record  may  panitih  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  according  to  their  discretioa.  Thus  if  a 
contempt  be  done  in  the  presence  of  tbo  court  by  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  an  open  defiance  of  ita  authority,  «r  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  proceedings,  the  plfonder  may  at  once  be 
attMthedandeMnmitted,aiid  afterwards  punished  to  a  reason- 
able extent  at  Ifao  disorotion  of  the  presidinK  judges.  On 
the  other  handj  if  it  be  suggested  by  a  third  person  upon 
oath  Aat  one  not  pnsent  in  eourt  has  committed  an  action 
which  amounta  to  a  oontedapt,  the  oourt  wUl  ViA»  a  rola 
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tipon  the  offender  to  show  easie  why  vx  ftttAcfaneBt  iIwqM 
not  issue  against  him ;  or  in  flagrant  and  uramt  eases, 
where  an  iounediate  remedy  ii  DMOwety,  wflT  fruit  an 
attachment  on  the  flrrt  comi^nt  vidumt  any  prennu  rule 
to  show  eaoM.  In  modem  practice  attachments  are'ehiefly 
empl^rwl  n  euos  ooostntetiTe  contempts,  suoh  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferiw  juris- 
diction. Ibr  corruption  or  iqjustiee  bv  olficeta  and  mimsters 
of  the  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  uivAil  process,  fbr  doing 
it  oppressively,  corruptly,  or  ext^onately.or  for  maUng  hlse 
retiirna.  Mal-pracbces  in  these  respects,  whii^i  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  administration  of  justice,  are  for  that  reas<HL 
construed  to  bo  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable,  as 
such  by  attachment.  Upon  a  similar  ^neiple,  attoraeys, 
who  aK  officers  of  the  difbrent  oovrts  in  whieh  they  are 
admitted.'may  be  punished  by.  this  summary  mode  of  pitK 
seeding  for  any  dishonest  praetice,  and  in  particular  tor  unjust 
or  fraudulent  eonduet  towards  their  cUenta.  It  is  said  1^ 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkini,  that  bairistera,  *  thdaq^h  not  offi«m 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  hare  «  special  privilege 
tn  practise  the  law,  and  their  diisbefaaTWMir  tends  to  bring 
a  disgrace  Upon  the  law  itself,  are  pnriiihabW  by  attach- 
ment for  any  foul  practice,  as  other  ministerg  of  justice  are.' 
(Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Cftum,  Book  3,  c.  23,  s.  30.) 
Jurors  also  may  be  liable  to  attachmfent  ix  oonstraetiTe 
contempta  in  meir  ininistwrial  capacity:  for  instanoe,  for 
making  default  ifhen  ^ftilly  ^um^med :  fiw  i^kiaing  to 
be  s,wom  or  to  give  any  verdii^ ;  or  for  receiving  i  bribe  or 
insbiiotiona  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  be  tried 
by  them.  In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  law,  jurors 
were  sometimea  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  deliberative 
or  judicial  capacitv.  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evideoefl 
or  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter 'of  law.  That  giving 
a  false  verdict  should  be  considered-  a  contempt  of  court 
was  not  BO  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  flnt  appear  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
day.  In  antient  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witnesses  who  wfcre  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  (omfm 
dieert'i\  and  if  they  nvest  witfUlly  false  verdict  upon  foc^s, 
&ey  committed  a  mdilar  k<nd  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
nesses committing  manifest  petjury  at  the  ^esent  day.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  as  the  inclination  of  hit  opinion 
thnt  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  attachment  for 
giving  a  verdict  wilfully  against  the  direction  of  the  court 
in  'point  of  Uw^  The  absence  of  an  inltance,  however,  in 
modem  times  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  afford  a  sbong 
argument  aigainst  its  legality.  Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  above  noticed,  there  are 
instances  which  tt  would  be  endless  to  enumerate,  in'which 
all  persons  may  become  liable  to  attachment  f<Mr  ofltences,  of 
this,  description.  Thus  wilful  perjury  in  the  presence  of 
the' court,  disrespectful^words  or  -eonduiet  to  the  presiding 
judge. 'cottnterfeiting  writa,  lefhang  to  pay  nenqr  or  in- 
form acts  arcordtng  to  the  direction  of  an  award  attend  itato 
by  rule  of  oonrt,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court  iti  which  a  proceeding  is  pendiilgf  are  all  in- 
stances of  contempts  which  subject  the  persons  who  commit 
them  to  the  summary  procfss  of  attachment. 

Attachment  Prtvil^gewaa  a  process  by  which  altomeyy 
or  other  officers,  entitled  ;to  privilege  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  might,  before  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  anothwperaoam  their  teapactiva 
courts  to  answer  to  an  acti<tn. 

ATTACK,  in  military  langnage,  the  eflbrt  made  by 
armed  men  to  dupoaseAa  uienemy  of  any  lavounhle^i- 
tion  occuwed  by  him, 

ATTAINDER,  from  tl^  Latin  wmd-aMmefkf,  *  atuint,' 
*  stained,'  is  a  consequence  whidi  the  law  of  Enghnd  has 
attached  to  the  passing  of  smtenbe  of  death  upfsraeriminal. 
Attainder  does  not  foUow  upm  mere  oonviotian  of  a  ciqrital 
oflfence ;  because,  after  conviction,  tiie  judgment  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  the  conviction  itself  cancelled,  or  the  pri- 
soner may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  cases  no 
attainder  ensues.  But  as  sooQ  as  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  or  ^  judgment  of  outlawiy  given'  where  the  person 
accused  flies  from  justice,  which  is  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death,  the.  prisoner  Iweomes  in  continuation  of  Ifur 
attaint,  stained,  or  blackened  in  repntatim.  Be  cannot 
sue  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  be  loses  all  power 
over  his  property,  end  is  rendered  ineapaUe  of  pMfonnin^ 
any  of  the  dutie^  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a- 
freeman.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
absolutely  at  the  diapotal  of  the  oiown.  It  is  so  liv  the 


ends  of  puhho  justice,  but  fbr  no  other  pnrpoio.  Until 
exeentiou,  his  craditon  have  an  intwest  in  bis  perioi  fiir 
aeonring  their  debts ;  and  be  himselC  as  kmg  a»  be  lives,  is 
under  Ae  protection  at  the  law.  (See  Haedomld'a  cue, 
vol.  xviiL  of  Howell's  StaU  Trial*,  p.  863.) 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  subject  of  attainder  aa  it 
exists  the  ordinary  laws  the  reabn ;  and,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraordinary  enactmenta  of  the 
legislature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bills  of 
Attainder; 

I.  The  principal  consequences  of  attainder,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  fcH-feiture  of  the  real  and 
peraonal  estates,  and  vriiat  is  teehntcally  called  craruption 
of  the  blood  of  tiie  offendn.  The  forfeiture  of  the  peraonal 
estate  dates  fropa  the  time  of  his  ctmviction,  but  extends 
only  to  the  gooda  and  chattels  of  whuh  he  was  artnallT 
posoessed  at  ^lat  time.  Real  estate  ia  not  forMted  untu 
attamder;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  case  <tf 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  uie  time  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avdd  all  intermediate  sale* 
and  ineambranoea.  iCo.  Litt  390  b.) 

The  extant  and  nature  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  and  in  csaes  of 
murder  or  other  felony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  absdute  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
of  all  freehold  estates,  wbetiier  of  inheritance  or  otherwiae, 
of  which  the  person  attainted  was  seised  at  the  time  the 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  irf  attainder  for  high 
treason  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackslone  to  have  been  derived 
fttm  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudeneq.  (Cosm.  toL  ii.  n.  251 ; 
iv.  p.  SS4.)  (^yholds  aie  in-like  manner  forfeited  lo  iba 
Jord  of  the,  manor  of  which  tbey  are  hoUm*  upon  the  attain- 
dw  of  the  tenant 

By  Stat  6  &6  Edw.  'VI.,  cap.  11.  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  forfeiture  unless  an 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  diea 
before  judgment^  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  put  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  are  not  forfeited,  unleu  a 
epeoial  act  <^  parliament  ia  pasted  for  the  purpose.  It  ia 
Mid,  however  (  Reports,  iv.-i?),  that  if  the  chief  justice  of 
England  In  person,  oipon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  kiDed 
in  opeilrabellion,.-reoord8  the  fects  and  returns  tfae  record 
into  the  court  ^of  King's  Bendi,  both  the  lands  and  the 
gqods  of  the  rebel  shall  be  forfeited. 

'This'  absolute  and' entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  oi  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason  was  often  {nroductive  of 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  femtliea, 
who  were  no  mrtiea  to  their  crimea,  participate  in  their 
punishment  In  certain  modem  treasons,  therefore,  re- 
lating to  the  coin,  created  by  statute,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands  except  for  the 
Ufa  of  the  ofibndw.  andlhattbey  shall  not  deprive  his  widow 
ofherdow.  (Stat  »EUs.'e.  11 ;  18  EUz.  cl ;  8.&9 
Will,  m.,  c.  26  ;  IS  &  16  Geo.  II..  c.  28.) 

In  cases  of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  feIony,-(he  for- 
feiture of  lands  to  the  cAnrn  does  not-  extend  for  a  longer 
term'  than  a  year  and-a  day,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
committing  waste  upon  the  lands  during  that  period.  Thia 
is  called  in  our  old  law-books  *  7%«  King's  year  day  and 
toaste."  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  lands  would 
naturally  descend  to  toe  heir  of  the  person  ett&inted,  if  the 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  corruption  of  blood  did  not  inter- ' 
Tone,  and  Test  ttem  in  the  lord  of  whom  ihw  are  bolden. 
In  Older  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  for  corruption 
of  blood,'  we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  feudal  law,  from 
whicm-oor  modem  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  all 
lands  were,  or, were  supposed  to  be,  Held  by  gift-ftem'a 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain-  services  uid  conditions,  upon 
neglect  or  breatih  of  which  (as  well  -as  upon  failure  of  isaue 
of  the  gruitee)  the  lands  revertied,  or  in  feudal  language, 
escheated,'i.e.,  foil  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now,  by  Uie 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  for  felony,  the  compact 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  tot^y  dissolved ;  his  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted^  and  he  was  disabled  not  only 
from  inheriting  lands  himself,  but  from  transmitting  them 
to  his.'deaoendanta.  Evan  tbougfa  he  had  no  lands  m  pos- 
session, at  the  time  of  the  attainifer,  and  acquired  none 
afterwarda  tqion'wliicdi  the  lav  of  forfeilore  could  operate, 
the  law  of  escbeat  inight  operate  after  hia  death  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  descendants.  For,  owing  to  tiie  oaruption  of 
his  blood,  whi^  completely  stopped  up  the  course  of  descent, 
it  waa  impoasible  to  derive  a  title  to  any  lands*  either  fimn 
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him  direoajr.  or  fkfom  a  moM  lenote  ueMtor  thioa^  him. 
TIm  iMvitaUe  ooniequeiiee  wm  ui  eaebeu  to  the  kin.  As 
noatbuadi  in  England  at  the  pnwnt  day  an  hdd of  th« 
king  as  the  Caudal  mpeiior,  ha  is  generally  the  ule  party 
inteiMtad  in  the  aatatea  attainted  petwn*.  Owing  to 
thi*  cjienmatanee,  we.  may  be  ^pt  M  eoninmd  fcrfeitara  with 
•wheat,  unlesB  we  iUuatrUe  Uw  dilbrenee  between  them  by 
some  fiuniliar  instanoe  of  their  reipeetive  operatioas  aceord- 
ing  to  the  law  as  it  formerly  .stood.  That  (to  take,  thu 
instanoe  cited  by  Blaokstone  ttpm  Lord  Coke.  Comm.  voL  zi. 
p.  S53),  if  a  fiither  were  seised  in  ibe-iimple|,  and  his  son 
committed  treason  and  were  attainted,  upon  the  death  of 
the  father  the  lands  eaoheated  to  thta  lord,  because  the  son 
by  the  corruption  of  his  blood  was  incap^la  of  being  heir,- 
tnereeonldM  no  heir  during  his  life:  Mt  nothing  was  for- 
feited to  the  king;  fer  tiie  son  neTw  had  any  intenst  in  the 
lands  to  forfeit 

The  practical  injustice  and  hardabtp  caused  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  oMruption  of  blood  in  punishing  the  (fences,  of 
the  guilty  by  a  heavy  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  have 
frei^uently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature;  though, 
until  lately,  little  has  been  done  towards  permanently  reme- 
dying the  evil.  Thus  it  has  been  usual,  where  a  new  fbkmy 
has  been  created  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  to  make  an  expr^ 

BroTisien  that  it  should  not  extmd  to  corruption  of  blood, 
y  the  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  21  (the  operation  of  which  was 
deferred  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  39).  it  waa  enacted  that  after 
the  death  of  the  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  toe 
treason  should  extend  to  the  disinlwrituig  any  bar,  nor  the 
prqadiee  of  anT  person  other  than  the  oobnder.  But,  both 
these  ttetutes  bein^  repealed  1^  39  Oeo.  IIL  cap.  99..  the 
ancient  law  of  fwfeiture  for  treason  waa  restored.  By  the 
dtat,  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  14S.  corruption  of  blood  was  taken 
away  ^  attainder,  except  in  eases  of  treason,  petit  tnasm 
(L  e.  where  a  wife  had  murdered  her  husband,  a  servant 
his  mmter,  or  an  ecclesiastio  lus  superior),.- and  other  mor- 
deta.  Finally,  the  worst  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
oorrontion  of  blood,  vis.,  the  impoasibility  of  descents  beii^ 
tnteed  through  ittaintadjmraons.  was  removed  l^.the  late 
statute  of  tte-S  &  4  Win.  .IV..eap.  106,  sec  10.  which 
enacted,  that  no  attunder  for  the  future  should  prevent 
descent  (^ich,  by  the  flnt  section  of  the  act,  means,  title  to 
inherit  by  eonsanguinity).  Ilrom  being  traced  through  tlys 
attainted  person,  unless  the  lands  esMwated  before- tiw  latof 
January,  1834. 

A  dignity  descendible  to  the  heiis  general  is  foifeited  to 
the  crown  b»th  Tor  treason  and  for  felony.  An  eiiteile^ 
dignity  is  fifffeited  for  treason,  but  not  for  felony.  Thus 
Lawrence,  Earl  Ferrers,  whose  peerage  was 'limited  tp  tbe 
heirs  male  of  the  bodjt  of  his  anceitor,  being  attainted  for 
murder  in  the  reign  of  George  IL.  was  succeeded  by  Wash- 
ington, Bail  Fenera.  his  nelt  brother.  (Cmise>  imi/ iVo- 
perty,\&>.  iv.  see.  64,  73,  73.) 

The  oomiption  of  Uood  pndnoed  b/.Utainder  nnnot  be 
eflbetually  removed  esce^'hy  autbinity  of  pariiament 
*  Tbe  king,^  says  Blaokstooe  (vol  ii.  p.  354), '  may  excuse 
the  publio  punishment  of  an  offender.  He  ^ay  remit  a 
forfeiture,  in  which  tbe  interest  of  the  crown  u  alone  oon- 
oemed  ;  but  he  cannot  wipe  away  tbe  corruption  of  blood--; 
for  therein  a  third  persOn  hath  ^o,  interest;  the  lord,  who- 
elaima  by  escheat*  But  it  appears' fh>m  the  same  author 
(vol.  iv.  p.  402),  tfaat'the  king's  pardop  is  so  far  elfecfOal 
after  an  attainder,  that  it  imjutrto  new  inheritable  blood  to 
the  person  attunted,  so  that  hie  ohildrei^  bofn  after  the  par- 
don  may  inherit  ftom  him. 

fl.  Beaides  tbe  modea  t^attaindOT  by  the  common  law,  as 
above  described,  there  have  been  frequent  bistanoei  in  the 
history  of  England,  of  attainders,  by  express  legislative 
enactment,  cdled  bilU  of  attainder.  This  has  h^pened 
when,  either  from  the  extraoi^inaKy  nature  of  the  enme,  or 
from  unforeseen  obstacles  to  the  'execution  of  the  ordinary 
laws,  it  baa  been  thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
eupreme  power  of  the  l^slature,  for  the  piirpoee  of  punish- 
ing particular  offeneea.  These  enaetme^ita,  either  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  attetnder  or  bills  of  pains  uid  penalties, 
have  been  made  at  intervals  from  an  eariy  period  of  nur 
hisbnry,  down  to  very  recent  times.  The'-moral  justiee,  as 
well  as  the  policv  of  tiiese  txpott facto  lawa,  has  Moi  often 
questioned;  and  they  have  ^nerally  occurred' m  times  of 
turbulence  or  of  arbitrary  goveminent;  but  tbe  number  of 
them  is  sufficiently  large  to  form  a  formidable  list  of  nre- 
eedeute  for  any  flituie  sunension  of  the  ordinary  lair> 
TJum  wen  wim  inalaiioea  of  tham  under  the  Plantegenet 


pnooes.  as  the  bills  of  attainder  against  Reger  Mortimer, 
and  Edmund  eari  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Both  of  theae,  however,  were  revwiwd  in  the  same  reign. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  whieb  was  fertile 
in  new  crimes  and.  extraordinary  punishments,  that  the 
proceeding  Iqr  bin  ^attainder  became  so  etymon  as  almost 
to  supersaoe  trials  aocwding  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  persons  of  tbe  hiehest  rank 
and  meet  distinguished  character  being  bnnigbt  to  the 
seaAld  by.  biU  or  attainder.   Among  them  were  the  cde- 
bnted  earl  o(  Sumj.  promwell  earf  of  Esaex,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  ,adviBer  of  these  measures,  and  most  of 
those .  perams  who  snfiered  for  denying  the  king's  su- 
preqiacy.   All  of  these  were  attaintiid  upon  mere  hearsay 
enoMKe ;  and  some  not  only  uptm  no  eridenee  at  all.  but 
without  being  heard  in  thm  defence.   In  the  feUowing 
r^ign  of  Edmrd  VI.,  the  Protector  Somerset  emouraged  a 
bill  of  attainder  for  treason  aguinst  his  brother:  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudl^,  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and 
-husband  ot  the  queen  dowager  Catharine  Parr,  which  was 
hurried  through  both  houses  of  parliament  without  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  say  anything  in  his  ^fence. 
But  a^  the  nation  became  better  nequainted  with  tbe  prin- 
ciplea  of  oonstitutional  freedom,  paruamentwy.  attainders 
became  less  ftvquept   Under  the  Stuarts  recourse  was 
seldom  bad  to  this  extraordinary  mode  of  prooeeding.  It 
waa  thought  necessary  to  adopt  it  in  the  time  of  James  I.,, 
with  TBs^ef  to  Cateabyr  Percy,  and  sewal  other  per«ons, 
who  wem  killed  in  the  insuneetion  that  ensued  upon 
the  discovery  of '.the  Qunpowder  Plot  or  died  beibre 
tbey«ouH  be  turoughl  to  tnal,  as  they,  not  having  been, 
tried,  could  not  hav*  been  attainted  by  the  ordinal?  pro- 
cess of  law.  *  It  was  again  adopted  by  the  Long  Pania- 
tnent  in  Loid  Stafford's  case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary'  criminal,  who  would  have  escaped  com- 
paratively uninjured,  if  no  other  penalties  than  tboM  of  the 
existing  laws  had  been  awaidea  against- him.   But  even 
Lord  Strafford*s''attauKier  was  reverMd  aftn  the  restoration 
Of  Charles  II..  and  idl  the  ncords  of  the  moceedings  can- 
celled by  act  of  parliament   The  duke  <tf  HonnMuui  also, 
on  his  .appearing  openly  in  antia  sguist  the  government 
in  1685,  was  attainted  by  statute.   A  remarlcable  iostenca 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  occui  red  in  tbe  case  of 
SirJohh  fenwick,  who,  in  the  ^  ear  r696,  was  attainted  for 
a  OQnspirary  tu  assaistnate  William  III.  There  in  no  ques- 
tion that  Sir  John  Feowick  miicbt  have  been  tried  by  the 
ordinary  iir.rf-ess-of  law.   Tbe  excuse  urged  fur  resoning  to 
a  bill  of  attainder  was.  that  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of 
Fenwick's  guilt ;  hut  that  as  two  witnesses  were  requite  by 
the  Stat.  7  Will.'IIj.  cap.  3.  In  order  to  con\'iet,  bim  ;  and  aa 
on^  of  them-  bad  been  tampwed  with,  and  removed  out 
the-  kingdom,  a  iegtU  proof  of  «n  overt  act  ot  treason  beiiame 
impossible.  ^ 

The  eff^tof  this  bill  of -attainder  was  therefore  to  suspend 
the  statute  of  7  Will  III.  cap.  3.  before  it  bad  been  two 
yean  in  operation^  in  order  to  destroy  «n  individual.  This 
questionable  exertion  of  legislative  power  did  not  take  place 
without  a  strong' oppositioii,  and  has  been  frequently  repro- 
baied  in  subsequent  times.  Bishop  Biunet  one  of  ite 
moft  strenuous  Bupp<wtors,  allowed' that 'this  extreme  way 
of  proceeding  >raa  to.  be  put  in  practice  but  seldom,  and 
upon  great  occasions.'  (Howell's  Staie  THtUt,  vol.  xli.) 

The  legijilature,  aettdg  inbonfonnity  with  Ais  sentiment 
have  seldom,  since  tbe  wcessioa  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
had  recourse  either  to  Bills  of  Attainder,  Or  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Peiwlties.  One  instance  of  adepsLrture  ftom  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1798,  in  the 
case  of  Lord.  Edw.aid  Fitzgerald,  wbo  being  arrested  on  a 
charae  of  high  treason,  and  dying  in  prison^  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  trial,  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
resisting  his  apprehenstoo,  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Par. 
liament  Bdt  when  tbe  \-iolence  of  party  spirit  had  sub- 
sided, tbe  old  principle  of  the  ooQstitution,  that  every  man 
shall  b6  considared  innocent  of  a  crime  until  his  guilt  has 
been  legally  proved,  prevailed,  and  ■  few  yeara  ago  the 
attainder  was  tevervd.  There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  practice  so  obvionaly  ninust  and  so  daiwerous  to  the 
ftindamental  principles  of  good  govemiiient  wUl  be  adopted 
in  future.  . 

ATTAINT -(aift'»c<a),  an  old  writ  which  formerly  lay  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  had.  or  had  ncKt,  given  a  false  verdict 
It  at  first  lay  oidy  <m  the  trial  of  write  of ssuze,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  introdueedhy  Henry  II.  at  the  instanoe  of  Chief 
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in  tht  ^ao^niton  of  unte  of  finitog  a  mdiot  MotmQng  to 
tiwir  own  ponoinl  knowledge,  wiilwut  n  lamination  of 
witDOMos.  It  waa  afterwarai  extended  hy  Edward  I.  to 
all  pleas,  of  land  or  freehold,  and  bjr  itatntes  in  ttaa  niirns 
of  Edward  I.  and  Bdward  III.  to  aUjdaai  wbatMerar,  WM- 
thar  real  cr  penonal,  axoept  writa  of  wImm  tha  imw 
was  joined  on  the  mert  right. 

The  jury  on  the  attaint  were  twenty>ft«r  in  ntmbcr,  and 
muBt  be  poMBAied  of  flreehold  of  th«  anual  value  of  80/.,-if 
the  matter  in  dinpute  waa  of  402.  value  in  -peivoiiab',  or  ot 
40*.  a  year  value  in  lands.  At  eommon  law,  if  tba  gimnd 
jnrr  fyapA  that  the  verdiet  was  ftlae,  the  jndgnMBt  luainrt 
the  jnrjr  finding  it  was  one  of  elttteme  •everity ;  namclf .  to 
lose  theh-  lib^ram  hgem,  and  be  intkmous,  to  fbrftrft  their 
goods  and  profltB  of  their  lands,  tolM  imprisoned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors }  their  houset'to 
be  rased,  their  trees  exdrpatod,  and  -their  meadows  ploughed, 
and  the  plainfiff  to  be  restored  to  all  he  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  ur^ust  verdict.  But  a  much  more  moderate  judgment 
waa  afterward i  introduced  by  11  Henry  VII..  e.  24,  made 
peipetual  by  13  EHs.  e.  23. 

This  clumsy  expedient  fbr  controlling  the  extensive 
power  of  a  jury  was  ibund  to  consist  of  terrors  which  could 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  rare  cases,  be  carried  Into 
operation.  The  jiuy  could  only  be  attainted  either,  for 
flndioff  a  verdict  dmtruy  to  die  evidence,  or  Aw  ftndins  one 
on  evidenee  not  sostataiing  the  issue.  But  It  was  umost 
impossible  to  attaint  them  on  the  former  ground,  since  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own.  personal  knowledge  fbr 
evidence ;  as  to  the  last,  the  judge  had  some  emiCrol  over 
them  by  ^vinsc  tbem  directions  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
the  issue  to  which  the  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  and'  if 
they  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  express  direction  of  tlie 
judge,  they  ran  great  risk  of  an  attaidt  So  inconvenient 
and  ineffectual,  however,  was  the  nroceedihg,  that  it  gave  ■ 
place,  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  and  James  t.,  to  Hio  now  ex- 
isting practice  of  setting  i^e  verdicts  on  motion  and 
granting  new  trials ;  and  veiy-ftnr  instances  of  an  attaint 
appear  m  the  books  later  than  the  sUteenth  century.  '  By 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  5(^(«>il80lidating  the  laws  relating  lo 
juries).'  the  proceeding  was  totally  abolished ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, by  sec.  61,  that  any  person  guilty  of  mbrtuxry  (cot- 
rnptly  influencing  a  juror  by  promises  or  money)  may  be 
proceeded  against,  and '  -punished  as  before.    [See  Eif- 

BRACKRV], 

ATTALE'A,  a  genus  of  palms,  found  chiefly  iu  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  soil 
and  the  hottest  forests,  rarely  ascending  the  sides  (tf  moun- 
tfilns,  or  spreading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  countT)'. 
It  extends,  occortung  to  Von  Martius.  to  far  south  as  t^e 
tro|^  of  Capricorn.  It  belongs  to  die  same-  dtvlaion  of 
the  natural  order  as  the  cocoa-nut,  f^m  which,-as  well  as 
from  all  its^mmediAte  allies,  ex(;ept  Areng  (which  ^),it  is 
distinguished  by  its  nut  containing  three  cells  and  thre6 
seeds.  It  is  described  by  thfe  great  Illustnttor  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofty  or  middle -sizNl,  or-even  occa- 
sionally stcmless  species,  with  &  thickish  trtink,  the  wood 
of  which  is  soft  and  of  a  reddi^-brown  colour ;  it  is  irregu- 
larly marked  externally  with  scars, '  and  is  terminated  by 
larf^e  pinnated  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  ate  broad,  and 
the  segments  smoothisb,  rather  thlc^,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  simply  branched,  but  are 
often  of  a  vast  size,  and  hang  down  from  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  covered  with  brownish.' nuts,  the  seeds.of  *l>ich'are 
eatable.'  Sever^  specie^  are  known,  of  whtiA  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  two  fbllowing. 

Attalea  funy^ra,  called  by  tbe  natives  pia^aba,  is  finind 
in  the  native  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil, 
where  it  is  ono  of  Uie  most  valuable  gills  which  the  bountiful 
hand  of  nature  has  conferced  on  man.  ^  The  best  coMage  in 
America,  for  naval  purposes,  is  manufactured  from  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  other  parts  ;  siieh  ropes  are  o( 
great  strength,  and  are  extremely  durable  in  Bali  Water ; 
no  other  cables  are  employed  in  a  great  part  of  the  Brazi- 
lian na\7.  This  species  does  not  grow  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  h^h ;  its  nuts,  whi^ih  are  about  as 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  have  a  hard'  shell  Hke  that  of 
the  ooeoa-nut.  . 

Attalea  eompta,  another  species,  is  equally  nseftil.  hvt 
fbr  different  purposes.  This  plant;  the  pindova  of  tba  oM 
writers  on  BraxU,  and  the  lad^'dof  themodeiiftPratugueBe, 
firms  delightful  grovee  in  the  interior  of  the  coun^,  grow- 


ing  ftom  twMty  to  flf^  AM  dMt  of  Ha  hnuHk-Vln  Imnm. 
The  latter  are  from  fifteen  to  twen^  fiMt  long,  and  aboat 
thrae  tbet  wide.  Thefhitab  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and 
omtauis  ao  eatable  kernel,  of  whfeh  the  negroea  are  fimd. 
Ita  loaves  torn  an  excellettt  thateh,  and  are  woven  into 
hate,  mats,  and  baaketa. 


Attidea  speciosa  Is  the  plant  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
Maranbao  and  Para,  fhimishes  the  nuts  which  the  Brazilians 
bum  fbr  the  purpose  of  amoking'the  jujce'of  Siphonia  eUu^ 
tica,  or  Ih^an  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

ATTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous country  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  Pergamus  (properly  Pergamum)  was  the  capital. 
The  name  of  J\.Eia  was  specially  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
this  country.  Attalus  was  the  son  of  Attains,  youngest  bjo- 
ther  of  Pt^etserus,  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  I;,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded B.C.  24L  IGs  mother's  name  was  Antiochis,  daughter 
of  Aoh(DU»  (Stfab.,  624),  of  whom  we  know  nothing  mora 
than  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  usurped  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  of  Syria,  ^nd  became  V  formidable  opponent 
to  Attalus.  Of  the  proceedbss  duritig  the  earlieiTpart  of  his 
reign  we  have  no  Ivcord,  though  we  may  collect  from  a 
passage'  in  Polybius  (ivi  49.)  thatne  had  extended  his  autho- 
rity-over the.whole  of  Asia  MinOr,  veat  of  Mount  Taurus. 


Ho  first  assumed  thermal  title  after  a  victory  overthe  Guuls, 
who  hod  tiiken  possession  of 'that  part  of  the  country  culled 
after-  them  Galatia;  (lAv^  Polyb.  Strab.) :  this  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  Tank  which  bis  predecessors,  Philetterus  and 
Eumenes,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  thw  had  not 
taken  tiie  titk  of  king.  At  the  tim^  when  the  Rhodians  and 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  were  preparing  to  make  war  on 
each  other,  in  consequenoe  <tf  the  latter  having  imposed  a 
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tut  on  all  VMwls  ntoting  tha  Euxine  (about  HI  B.e,), 
Attalm  nadily  efpomad  tba  eaue  of  the  Byiantinat,  though 
ha  oould  be  of  do  aasantial  aarrica,  aa  he  had  bean  dafiiatad 
•  little  before  by  AduMU.  and  oonflnad  within  tba  Uaaits 
of  Pergamut.  He  itill.  hmrevar,  continued  the  war  with 
Aofanus ;  and  having  takeu  into  pay  a  body  of  the  OauU 
ealled  Teotosagea,  he  reoovered  many  <^  the  oities  of  jBolii, 
wimix  had  submitted  to  Aebaua.   In  Ae  midst  of  his  vie- 
tmiona  oanor,  an  edipse  of  the  moon  (b«.  218)  happened, 
which  so  alarmed  the  superstitioni  Gaula  that  they  r^^iaed 
to  advance  any  fttrther.   He  left  thevi  on  tiM  Helleapwt, 
and  nturoad  with  his  ^nny  to  Panamas.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
We  fnd  him  in  allianea  (>.c.  316).  with  Aotiochus  tbe 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  equally  anxious  with  himscdf 
togetridof  Aoh«us(v.  107).  Several  yean  aftenrards,  when- 
the  Romans  began  to  take  part  in  the  albirs  of  Greeoa.  and 
aided  with  tbe  iEtoUans,  the  weaker  par^,  anmst  Philip, 
king  of  Ifaeedoot  tiie  king  of  Pergamns  waa  mvited  to  Join 
the  allianoe  (b.c.  211);  but  we  do  not  find  thU  be  took  any 
aotiT*  part  till  tome  time  afterwards  (b.c.  306).  when  he 
was  appointed  joint  {Hntor  of  the  ^tolians  with  their  gene- 
ral Pyrrbias.   Be  sent  sodm  auxiliaries,  and  towards  tbe 
end  (MT  aatuma  made  his  appeazaDoe  at  JEgim  with  bis 
flset   Here  he  passed  the  wmter ;  but  as  soon  as  tbe  sea- 
son permiOedi  he  landed  on  the  oontinent;  and  having 
taken  the  eity  Opust  tbe  eapital  of  the  Lowi  Opuntii.  with 
the  eonsent  of  thft  Romana,  allowed  it  to  be  aaeud  juj  his 
soldiers.  While  he  was  employed  here  in  collecting  tnbute 
from  the  gurrounding  chiofi.  be  narrowly  eaei^pM  being 
taken  priaoner  by  Philip,  wbo  auddnily  mada  hit  appMr* 
anee.  and  cut  offa  oonaidend)l0  number. of  hit  men.  JU- 
talus  eaoapad  by  dishonourable  flight;  and  btariqg  that 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithyuia,  bad  passed  the  firantien  «f  bis. 
kingdom,  be  left  tbe  Atolians  to  their  own  resourees,  and 
returned  to  Asia,    (Liv.  zxvU.  SO,  83 ;  xxviiL  7.)  Peaee 
was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the  iBtolians  a«d 
Philip,  which  was  also  aeoeded  to  by  Attalus.   When  ti» 
Rom  am  were  ordered  (b.c.  206),  by  an  oracle  from  I>»1[^, 
to  bring  the  Idttau  Mother  Cybele  from  Petsinus  to  Rome, 
it  was  to  the  king  of  Peigapiua  that  an  embssty  waa  sent, 
•nd  through  his  meana  ue  ^blaoW  lUme  IfprwMitiiig  tiie 
goddeis  was  j^nmred  andoonveyedto  RaiB«(sut.  II, 13). 
Peace,  however,  did  not  edntinue ;  fiv  we  find  the  Rhodifuu 
leagued  with  Attalus  (b.o.  SOI)  a|[ainst  Philip  iq.  the  seC- 
fight  of  Chios.  Attalus  behaved  with  great  bravery  on.  this 
occasion ;  but  having  pursued  a  Maoedonian  vessel  too-&r, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  ship  andMcape  by  land.   This . 
gave  Philip  a  pretext  to  claim  toe  victory,  thot^h  his  loss 
was  greater.    Philip  afterwards  resumed  the  war,  and 
besieoed  Attalus  in  Pergamus,  but  without  fMipg  able 
to  take  the  city.    Philip  having  .retired.  Attalus  passed 
over  to  Athena  (b.c.  200),  where  he  was  received  with 

Seat  bQDour,  ai^  renewed  his  alliance  with  that  people, 
e  joined  the  Romans  with  a  oonsulerable  body  of  troops ; 
and  tbe  confederates  laid  si^  to  Oreum,  a  strong  ci^ 
of  EuboBa.  which  they  took  after  on  obstinate  lesistawiii. 
While  Attalus  waa  thns  engaged  at  «  distance  bom  his 
kingdom*  Antiochus,  king  of  ^ria.  .took  the  opportuni^  of 
attacking  it;  but  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  by  s  strong 
remoni trance  of  tbt  Rwoans.  Attalus  continued  to  assist 
the  Romans  against  Philip.  ,  and  (b.c.  197)  he  appeared  in 
the  assembly  of  the  BoaoUans,  with  a  view  of  detaching 
them  from  the  cause  of  Philip.  In  the  midst  of  an  Sequent 
harangue,  which  he  was  pronouncing  with  great  force,  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy ; .  and  though  be  liAgered  long 
enough  to  enable  btm  to  be  conveyed  to  Pergamus,  be  died 
vithin  a  few  weeks,  in  the  seventy^nrst  yearof  his  age»  havip^ 
Teign.ed  fort^-Fouc  ywFs.  (Liv.  xx'xi.  14, 46  j  xxxil.  8 ;  xxxiii, 
3,  21.)  He  left,  by  his  wife  Apolloaii,frmr  sonis.  Rumens, 
who  succeeded  bim ;  Attalus,  who  auooeeded  his  brother 
Eumenes ;  Philetswus ;  and  Athemetts. 

ATTALUS  II.,  named  PbiUdelphus,  from  his  aSbction 
to  his  brother,  waa  bom  b.c.  2$D  :  4ie  was  tbe  secMid  son  of 
Attalus  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  l*ergamus  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Eumenes  (b.c.  159),  as  the  son  «r 
that  prinoe,  also  called  Attalus,  was  of  too  tendw  an  age 
to  hold  tho  reins  of  govemmenL  He  attempted  to  restore 
Ariarathea  to  his  kingdom  of  Coppodocia.  in  which  be 
Hems  to  have  been  Successftil  (Polyb'.  xxxii.  33.)  He 
pursued  ftuthAilly  the  pdi^y  of  his  -family,  in  ip^pt^jning 
w  intimate  allianoe  wilJi  th9  Roiuni ;  ati4  be  waa  treated 
them  at  all  tisoet  widi  respect  and  eonlidenee.'  Pru^s, 
of  BiUijriiii^  nade  an  «ttwk  on  the  tenitory  of  Atuliu 


(■«.  IM).  iBd  em  laid  aiife  to  Pe^unns  itoelf;  btt^ 
Mghteaed  by  tiie  thraatB  of  tbe  Renuna.  he  was  compelled 
to  deaist,  and  to  indembify  Atbdus  Ihr  the  loss  he  had  sue* 
talnad.  Tins  war.  however,  waa  carried  on  for  several 
years;  the  leading  fteU  my  be  fovnd  in  Appion'a  Mthri- 
ddike  War  v.  8-7 ;  alia  Polyb.  xnii.  Sf ,  26,  xuiiL  I,  «, 
ID,  H).  Five  years  afterwards  (B.C.  149)  we  find  Attalus 
•suating  NieoBod«s  aninat  bis  fkther  Pnisiaa  (Stiab.  xUL 
CM) ;  but  thongh  be-Qvied  to  the  advanced  age  cf  eighty- 
two^  years,  w«  ore  uaable  to  mention  any  cironastaneaa 
connected  with  the  latter  yvw  »f  bis  reign,  except  that 
he  wu  so  much  under  tbe  influewe  of  bis  ministar  Phi- 
lopoBmen;  that  tba  Roman*  used  in  jest  to  inquire  from 
those  .returning  from  An  whether  Attalur  was  still  the 
ohi^  Ibvourite  of  PbilopcBmen.  (Plutoroh,.  ^ifbr.  p.  793.) 
He  wu  the  founder  of  several .  cities,  of  Philadelphifr  in 
L^rdia  (Blaph.  Bys.).  and  of  Att«|eia.in  Polnphylia  (Strmb. 
xnr.  ««7) and  ifrwa^  probably  tbif  king  who  was  so  fond 
of  coUwttiiig  worlu  of  art,  that  he  gava  one  bvndred  Att» 
tolffltts  for  a  painting  of  a  siek  man  by  AnMides  the  Thebaic 
the  eodtemperary  and  lival  of  Ap^as.  (PUii.*  viii.-  38, 
XXXV.  9.)  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  anbn^ 
dered  hanging  or'  tapestry  (nji.  4S). 

ATTALUS  III.,  named  Philometor,  from  bis  aflbetiM 
towards  his  mother,  was  the  SOD  of  Bunmiet  II.  He  su^ 
seeded  (b.o.  IM)  toth*  throne  of  Pergamns  on  the  death  of 
bis  UBolo,  Attains  .II. ;  but  be4s  little  known  to  us,  ex<«pt 
fiv  the  nadnass  and  extra^aganoe  of  his  onduot.  His  reign 
waa  ebiefly  veoioraUa  for  tbe  ■  viucdar  p£  faie  Mends  and 
lelatiwia.  At  last,  seiied  with  Ibeltngs  of  remocae,  be 
iaffiatadan  himaair  avaiT  sMt  of- pMiane»  which  tbe  most 
gtoomy  sijMrftitioa  eould  invent  He  finally  gave  up  all 
ealw  cf  public  business^  and  devoted  bis  time  to  gardening, 
with  wjiioh  he  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  ho  wrote  a 
work  on  the  sulgeot.  which  is  leopmniended  by  Pliny  (xviii. 
4),  Vano  iB^B»  lib.  i  l),  and  Columella  (A.  A.,  hb.  i.  1). 
Having  engaged  with  gnat  eagerness  in  the  erection  of  a 
septdchral  monument  to  his  motoer  Stratoniee,  daughter  of 
AmrMhao,  Ung  of  Coppadoeia.  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
vidence  of  the  sun's  n^s  j  and  having  been  seised  by  a  fover, 
hedied,'<f|erkreignQfflTeyean,B.c.  133,  leaving  inhitwiU 
the  exnreaaioa  *  bomtrum  mtpnim  PopvUt*  Romeattu  hmrm 
utOt  tnerel^  making  the  Rmnons  the  heir  of  hia  BBoveablfl 
pn^wty,  biU  wUeh  tpey  cunningly  interpreted  to  mean  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  (Justin,  xzxvi.  4;  Diodor.  Sie. 
xxxiv.,  vd.  x.'it.  138.  ed.  Bip. ;  Plin.  xxxiii..  li.)  Tbe 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Arisioiucus,  an  ill^itimate  son  of 
Eumenes  IL,  and  he  bravely  maintained  we  contest  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last,  beiOE  defeated-  «od  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  carried  to  llome,  and  strangled  in  prison,  b.c.  r29. 
The  kingdom  <tf  Pergamus  was  from  this  time  ^e  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  Clinton's  A#/t  I/isUsntci,  voL  iL) 

ArrTAmSk  a  >aD^tor  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 
Honcriuk,  was  sent. by  the  Romans  to  th^  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  to  represent  ip  him  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
capital,  threatened  at  that  time  by  Alaricj  and  to  advise  faim 
to  fulfil  the  oonditioQS  of  a  treaty  which  be  had  oonoluded 
with  tiiat  (iotiiic  ii^hief ;  but  the  weak  and  faithless  Honorius 
refiisedt.and  Alorio  being  joined  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Ataulphus,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Attains  waa  then  prefect 
of  Rome,  but  be  .  seems  to  have  had  already  a  good  under- 
standiiK  with  Aloric,  (hey  being  both  of  the  Anan  persua- 
sioi;,  and  Attalus  bavins  been  christened  by  a  Ciotbicoishop. 
Alaric  proclaimed  AttahU  emperor  instead  of  Honorius,  and 
be  required  the  Romans  to  swear  alle^nee  to  him,  a.d.  409. 
Attalus  then  vent  with  an  army  of  Romans  .and  Groths  to 
besiege  Heitorias  in  Ravenna,  vAien  the  emperor  sent  him 
juessepgers  offenog  to  associate  him-  in  the  empira,  but 
Attalus.  refuted  to  fisten  to  the  proposals,  thinking  himself 
tKMsessed  already  of  the  real  power,  nid  in  no  need  of 
Honorius's  consent,  Attalus,  however,  having  opposed  AJarie 
in  some  <tf  bis  vi^w^  was  immediately  deposed  by  the  Gothic 
chief  as  a  presumptuous,  incapable  person.  After  this, 
Alaric  agatn^besiieged  iUme.  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  to 

Eillage  in  August,  410.  Upon  Aloric's  death,  AUalus  fol- 
iwed  the  fortunes  of  bis  successor,  Atautphus,  whom  be 
accbmpanied  into  Gaul.  When,in  414,Atai4lphu»  married 
Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,-  in  the  town  of  Na.rbo, 
Attalus  sang  an  epithalaminm^w^hieh  be  had  cwnpos^  f(V 
the  occoi^n.  AtMdphns  leeiiig  Hononus  persisting  in  bis 
hostility  to  him.  prodaukad  Attaint  empttor  once  more; 
■bvt  bis.  Astored  digni^  waa  merdy  nominal.  After  Ataul- 
phus'a  daatiii  his  aiKPaawr,  YaUia*  having  eluded  peace 
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vMi  Honoriut,  Attains  endetTOnnd  to  ^  •mperor't 
Tsngeanoe,  but  was  taken  at  laa.  and,  by  Honoriua's  ord«r. 
confined  in  the  island  of  Lipari.  >fter  having  had  tha 
flngen  of  his  right  hand  cut  oft,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
fkom  being  able  to  write.  Attalus  was  afterwairds  recalM 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  obaeuritj.  (Zoaimus,  Ordains, 
snd  Gibbon.) 

ATTAR,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  *a  eftsential  ed  ob- 
tained in  India  ftom  the  petals  of.  this  fws  cmft/ob'«  and 
Mmuei  viveat;  for  thi»  niriKM  a  cHk  orglasMlMrtben  jar 
ia  Utod  with  the  rose  careAiU^  sepaimted  from  the 

«Blyxes,  and  ipring  water  poured  in  just  suffiownt  to  cover 
them ;  the  vestel  with  its  oontpnts  iirthen  set  in  tha  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  atid  taken  under  corer  during  the  night 
At  the  end  of  ihe  thivd  or  fourth  day,  small  particles  of  yeU 
low  oil  will  be  seen  jOo^ting  on  the  surface  of  the  w^tet, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increased  to  «  thin 
aeum ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  litUtf  6otton  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  an'l  squeesed  into  a  small  viaL  (Aikln's  Die- 
iUmary  <^  Chohi^ry.) ' 

This  od  is  a  well-known  pfrflntw;  bat  tha  odour  is  agree- 
able only  iibMa  difltased,  being  too  powwIU  when  it  h  «m- 
oerUratad.  Aeeordine  to  SAussurfr,  tb«  attar  is  a  mixture  tff 
two  oiU,  one  of  which  is  solidt  and  the-  other  fluid,  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  Air :  ^y  may  be  separated  by' 
washing  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  the«on- 
ertte  oil  at  a  low  temperature :  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  p^r,  which  ibsoibf  the,  fluid  -ml.  By  the  latter  plo- 
•ess,  three  parts  the  odnnnon  ytekMww  pprt  (rf  the  om- 
crete  oil. 

Attu-  of  roses  liquefies  at  about  of  Fahienhat,  a|id 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91°.;  the  IftttercrystallUes  b^  eoU  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminm  of  the'  cohsistehce  of 
bees*  wuc.  Tho  denn^  of  attar  of  roaea  rendewd  fluid  at 
about  90**,  ooiti pared  with  water  at  60°.  ia  0.882.. whidi, 
MootdiDg  TO  H.  fitanssni^  is  ku  than  that  of  any  other 
aaaantial  oil  that  he  exanmed;  the  concrete  oO.  iKhan-Aised. 
ia  oven  lighter  than  this". 

'  The  concrete  essence  is  very  sUgbtly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
1000  perb  of  the  densi^of  0.806.  taung:ap'only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57°  Fahrenlu^t,  while  the.  same^uantito  of 'alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  of  the  attar,  and  oe  fluid  potion  is 
still  more  strfuble. 

Saussure  observes  that  the  eoncrefis  oil  bums,  in  oxymrti 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  whkh  ha  luis  never  observed  to 
ao  high  a  degree  in  any  other  oiL  -By  analyaia  tlie  attar 
was  found  to  consist  of 

Carbmi  '88.743 
Hydrogen  .    '  .     .  14^5 

)01.632 

Saussure  obserrea  that  the  moat  remfcrkat»ie  dream- 
stance  attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  reseiltblance 
to  that  of  oleflant  gas.  #hieh  is,  carbon  89.ri;  Igrdronn 
14.39.  Indeed  these  bodies  .may  be' ooi^iderM  at  vhiii 
axe  now  termed  isomeric  compounds, 

ATTEKBURY.  FRANCIS.  bUhop.4f  Rochester  in  the 
reignt  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  was  bom  on  the  6lh 
of  March,  at  Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnd,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, of  which  puiah  his  ^ther  was'rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  he  took.the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  «rts  in  1684,  and-fluU  of  .master  in 
1687.  In  that  year  he  first  ammured  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  ^Tbnnwtoft'dni  on  the  .Spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation  ;  a 
tract  published  under  the,  name  of  Abraham  Woodbead,  an 
ecainent  Roman  .CathoKo, -but' really  written  byObodiah 
Walker,  master  of  University  Cdllege;  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  Hitfory  of  his  otm  Times,  ranks  this  vindication  amongst 
the  most  able  defences  of  the  Pr&testant  religioit  Att6rbury 
himself,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  him- 
aelf  from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  popery. 
The  exact  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  ascertained; 
but  on  his  fother's  death,  in  1693,  he  applied  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Milton,  the  place  of  hM  Urth,  and  at  t6at  time 
the  ultimate  object  his  ambition.  The-  prefiBrment  was, 
however,  given  to '  Dr.  Wb{ton.  AtterbuYy  had  long  Uen 
Weaiy  of  a  college  life,  and  on  this  diuppmntment  he 
sought  for  popularity  and  promotion  oh  the  ihore  slirriBg 
theatre  of  Ihe  metropolis.  Here  his  talents  Tor  the  pulpit 
aoon  beeame  eodspicuous':  he  was  speedily  appointed 
one  of  tha  wjtX  chaplaioi  in  ordinary,  and  was  elected 


preacher  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Brido'a.  To  bis 
sermon  on  the  Power  Charity  to  cover  Sin,  Hoodly  nnb- 
liahed  Exoeptioru,  which  Attorbury  did  not,  and  per^ps 
could  not,  answer.  Anotfaw  sermon,  entitled  Th^  Scorner 
incapahle  of  True  Witdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  accoant 
of  a  supp«ised  insinuation  against  Archbishop  Tillotwm'a 
orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle's  Eaca- 
noRoHon  vjf  Br.  Bentlgf/t  XHsMrtotume  m  the  ^et/et 
Phalari*  and  the  AMw  qf  ^eap.  Thoagh  this  work  was 
published.under  BoyWs  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bi«hop  Monk 
(tife  BentUy)  that  Attwbury  had  the  chief  ahare  in 
the  undertaking,  and  in  fact  wrote  more  than  half  the  haoki. 
Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for  ingoiuity  and 
humour,  this  work  prox'cs  that  .he  had  not  much  learning. 

In  the  year  17J)o  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  eoa- 
trorersy  with  Dr.  Wake,  aAerwards  arohbisht^  of  Can- 
terbqry,  and  others,  concemintr  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  eonvpeatinis.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  me  autburitr 
of  Chnstiftn  princes  over  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  with 
especial  referenoe  to  the  convocations  of  the  English  clergy. 
Atterbury  took  the  <mosita^  side  of  the  question,  in  a  n^uvh 
and  aerimonioot  apnt,  bat  with  much  ingenuity.  Staok- 
houae,  in  hit  Memorre,  saya,  that  Dr.  Atterbury,  'in  his  con- 
troversial writings,  dealt  out  his  wit  and  satire  at  such  a 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 
•Howevor  that  may  be,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Ccmvocft- 
tkm,  and  tbe  degree  oX  Doctor  in  Divinity,  without  exerdae 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

'On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1 702,  Atterbury  was 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  1 7('4 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His' characteristic  im- 
patience broke'  out  remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  took 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  had  resigned. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  HtetorietJ  Lihrarg,  was  thson 
bishop  of  Cariisle,  and  owing  to  a  previous  misnnderstand- 
ingi  folly  detailed  by  Stackfaouse,  was  not  kindly  dispwed 
'towards  the  new  dAn,  and  required  the  preceding  dean's  t*< 
eignation  to  be  produced.  When  produced,  it  was  found  to 
be  dat^  a  monto  subsequent  to  AUerburv's  collation,  whidi 
was  therefore  void.  Atterbury  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  procure  from  bis  predecessor,  and  afterwards  from 
an  offid^  in  Chancery,,  a  clandestine  altenitton  of  dates. 
As  the  preferment  was  duly  bestowed 'upon  hip,  no  corrupt 
motive  (beyond  a  desire  to'  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding ;  but  it'indicated 
a  lax  adherence  to  veracity;  and  was  a  'scandalous  con  tempt 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  hie  deaneir 
without  thu  error  of  date  being  rectiAed. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engi^ed  in  a  dupnte  with  Hoadly 
conoeming  the  advantages  of  virtue  witn  regard  to  the 
present  life,  fn  a  foaeral  sermon  he  hod  asserteid,  that 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confined  to 
our  present  state,  ChrisQaris  would  be,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary,  mun- 
tained,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury,  that  it  was  a  point 

the  'utmost  iinjnrtance  to  the  Gospel  itself  to  vindicate 
the  tenden&y  of  virtue  to  the  tempor&l  happiness  of  man. 
Atterbury  defendbd.  his  positions  in  «  prefaec  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sferinon;  to  which  Hoadly  publishcHi  a 
Tejoindw.C  Ift  1707  Attwboiy  was  made  canon  in  the 
catti^dral  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  his  eloquence  raised 
him  to  the  preochership  of  the  .Rolls  Chapel.  In  the 
samo  yofu'  involved  in  a  fresh  controversy  with 

Hi3adly,oeniceming  passtve  obedience.  In  1710  Dr:  Ssehe- 
'Verell's  trial  took  place ;  and  it  Is  stated  in  Boyer's  HieUay 
of  the, Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  the  defence  was 
generally  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterbury. 
m  ccf^junction  with.Dr.  Smalridge'and  Dt.  Freind.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  In  1711  he  wa#  chiefly  concerned  in 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  tbe  present  state  ofrebgion. 
which  Bishbp  Burnet  denominates  '  a  most  virulent  decla- 
mation, defaming  sll  the  admihistralions  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.'  His  dj^^ht  was  agreed  'to  by  the  lower 
house ;  but  the  Inahops-ordered  anotfier  to  be  drawn  in  mm 
moderate  terms.   The  mere  violent  representation  was  not 

F resented  to  the  qlieeo,  but  it  was  printed  and  circulated, 
n  1712  Attei;bury  was  made  dean  of  CbrUf  Church.  Ox- 
ford. Owing  to  bis  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  discord 
soon  brokn  out-tn  the  Collie,  and  nis  removal  was  thought 
•necess&ry  liir  the  restoration  of  peace.  Dr.  Smalridge.  his 
snoeesaor  in  two  of  his  ^efimnentSi  ounplained  of  being 
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oewpelled  to  eany  water  after  him.  to  extiiiRUiBfa  the  flames 
of  biB  litigiouBoess.  Id  1713,  on  Lord  Oxford's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  .promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
and  ^  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  describing  bis  con- 
duct at  this  period.  Stackhouse  quaintly  observes,  that  the 
eyas  of  understanding  were  bunded,  by  Lambeth  being 
opposite  to  Westminster.  It  has  been  eenerally  thought 
that  he  aspired  to  the  primacy,  and  that  he  probably  would 
have  attained  it  had  a  varancv  occurred  duriDBT  the  queen's 
lifetime ;  but  with  her  dea^  his  hopes  of  furuier  advance* 
ment  fell  to  the  ground.  He  attempted  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  George  I. ;  but  his  overtures  were.rejected  with 
marks  of  personal  dislike.  Atterbury  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  refusing  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration  of  fidelity, 
during  the  retwilion  of  1715.  At  his  instigation  SmB)ridge 
also  reAised  to  sign.  The  fiitile  plea,  alleged  was,  ofience 
taken  at  the  reHeetions  east  by.  impUcatum  on  the  high 
church  party.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Atterbury  drew  up 
■ome  of  the  most  violent  protests  against  the  mieasures  of 
the  court  and  ministry.  Thus  far  his  opposition,  whether 
diieieet  »  otherwise,  was  constitutional;  but.  he  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  deeply  concerned  in  a  succession  of 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  .ejected  family.  The. report 
of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged 
him  with  a  treasonable  correspondence,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
raising  insurrection  in  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  inva&ioq 
from  abroad.  The  evidence  against  him  was  considered  to 
justify  his  ap|H«hensi(>n  and  committal  to  the  Tower,  in 
August,  1722.  On  his  appearance  before  the  council  he 
behaved  with  calmness,  and  as  StaekhouBe.  who  was  no 
partisan  of  the  bishop,  expresses  it,  with  becoming  magna- 
nimity. He  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  iiis  station 
and  talents.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  him  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  Atterbury  raised  adifficulty  about  appearibg 
either  in  person  or  by  counsel ;  and  this  point  of  privilege  was 
warmly  aebated  in  the  Upper  House,  but  to  his  vexation  it 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  biahqp  being  not  a 
peer  of  the  reum,  but  only  a  lord  .of  parliament,  might  make 
(us  defence  before  the  Commons  without  any  detriment  to 
the  honour  of  the  peerage.  He  however  acquainted  the 
Speaker  by  a  letter,  that  he  would  give  the  Commons  no 
trouble,  but  make  his  defence  in  another  house,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a.  member.  The  penally  contained 
la  the  bill  was,  that  -he  should  be  deprived  of  alt  his  eocle- 
uasUcal  offices,  and  for  ever  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
civil  employment  within  the  king  s  dominions,  or  discharging 
aay  spiritual  funeiions;  that- he  should  suffer  perpetiul 
exde,  and  if  found  within  the  realm  after  a  ceitain  day, 
should  be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pturdon.  The  bill  may  be  found 
in  the  Abstract  of  the  Acts  of  that  session.  On.  Uie  flrvt 
reading  in  the  Lords,  the  bishop  on  his  passage  to  West- 
minster was  insulted  by  the  mob;  but  a  guard  was  ap- 
pointed for  hia  lliture  protection,  and  for  the  remaiiider  of 
the  week,  throng  which  the  procwding  lasted,  the  poptdace 
waa  softened  into  pi^. '  His  speech  in  hia  own  defence  was 
both  usnmsntativ*  and  eloquent;  his  demeanour  was  firm 
and  ccrtteeted.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  83  to  43.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
a  reluctant  assent  from  the  king.  This  affair  at  the  time 
exeited  the  vehemence  of  party,  and  n'os  viewed  in  opposite 
lighte  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  government.  The 
eominitment  of  a  bishop  fer  high  treason  bad  rarely  taken 

Elace  since  the  Reformation,  and  occasioned  various  sp^u- 
itions,  according  to  the  affections  und  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  dispas^nate  view  of  'the  case  seems  to  be, 
that  the  bishop  was  really  guilty  of  the  politicaroftence  laid 
to  his  chuge,  but  that  noofs  neither  snfficientlv  strong  nor 
■trielly  1^1  oouht  be  adduced,  and  that  the  proceeding  was 
in  its  nature  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  A  strong  pro- 
test was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  J.ords.  (See  the 
Hittorieal  Beguier,  and  Debate$  of  the  Haute  iif  Lords.) 

In  June,  1723,  the  bishop  quitted  England  for  Calais, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mris.  Morrice,  who  was  allowed 
to  attend  h'un  on  his  travels ;  and,  through  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  be  was  permitted  to  maintain^an  intercourse  by 
correspondenoe  with  his  native  nountry.  Aftar-a  short  stay 
at  Brussels  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death.  loftming  the  leiTerity  of  his  banishment  study , 
conversation,  and  correspondenoe  vi&  learned  men.  In  a 
coUaetiMi  of  ib»  Usher's  original  letters,  flimijihed  bv 
H.  Thaiot^  thtre  is  much  able  criticism  on  several  French 


authors.  His  avowed  wish  now  was  to  live  to  himself  and 
a  few  friends ;  but  still,  when  treason  lay  in  his  way,  he 
could  not  help  taking  it  up.  In  l768aeorrespondenoe  which 
took  place  between  the  trislu^  and  his  friends  in  1725  waa 
published  in  Edinburgh,  the  authenticity  oi  which  baa  never 
been  questioned.  From  these  letters  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  abortive,  schemes  for  raising 
another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1 739 
his  daughter  died:  was  doeply  grieved,  but  bore  the 
calamity  with  resignatimi.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  lAth 
of  February,  1 73 1 ,  and  was  privately  buied  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tho  philosophical  calmness  displayed  by  Atterbury  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends  seems  alt<^ether  inconsistent  with 
the  headlong  turbulence  of  his  partf  zeal ,''  and  probably 
was  assumed  to  coxn  an  itifimuty  of  which  he  was  consctous. 
Stackhouse  says,  that  *  His  notiona  ware  a  little  singidar, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  somewhat  too  warm  for  tUs  etdd 
and  torpid  climate.  His  temp«  was  chiefly  mnde  t^  ot 
irascible  qualities;  his  res^tment  of  iigunea  was  quick 
and  lasting.'  His*  ambitious  character  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  expression  of  his  own :  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  instruments  of  his  advancement  hit 
sea^tlding.  A  striking  instance  of  the  bishop's  Jacobitism 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Birc.h's  manuscript  papers.  *  Lord 
Harconr^  declared  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  bishop 
came  to  him  and  Bolingbrolte,  and  said  nothing  remained 
but  to  proclaim  King  James.  He  fVirther  pffered,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves  and 
head  the  procession.'   (See  also  Monk's  Beatkyt  n.  257.) 

Lord  Chesterfield  tcdd  Dr.  Haty  of  a  cmversation  betweoi 
himself  and  Pope,  inutorting  that  when  the  latter  took  leave 
of  the*bishop  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
bible  as  a  remambranoe.  *  Does  your  Iwdship  abide  by  it 
yourself? '  '  I  do.'  *  If  Tou  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately/ 
&o.  (Maty'a  Memoirt  of  Lord  ChetterfteldJ)  This  anec- 
dote represente  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  as  known  among 
his  intimate  friends  to  have  been,  at  least  in  early  life,  a 
sceptic. .  But  a  single  story,  unsupported  by  other  facts, 
and  rendered  improbable  by  the  general  tenor  of  bis  conduct, 
is  too  slender  authority  to  fksten  on  Atterbury*  ttie  imputo- 
tion  of  such  gross  hypocrisy.  In  hit  discourses,  he  treato  tm^ 
believers  as  an  ignorant  and  superficial  set  of  men ;  and  even 
on  the  supposition  that  for  sinister  purposes  he  m^ht  lireet 
to  reprobate  persons  hotding  his  own  private  opinions,  it 
appears  unnatura>  that  he  should  undervalue  and  profes- 
sedly despisQ  them.  And  however  faulty  his  ambitiim 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  stein  on  his  mwal  honesty  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  justifjr  the  conclusion  that  his  {wofesakms 
of  religion  were  hypocritical,  or  his  powerful  preaching  ef 
its  doctrines  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  preferment. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Bishop  Smalridge.  in  a 
speech  on  his  presentation  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation as  Prolocutor,  with  ikia  customary  exaggeration  of 
official  compliment. 

His  literary  merite  axe  eopkmsly  distmssed  by  Dr.  Kppls, 
in  his  long  note  at  the  end  the-artide  Attorburr.  in  the 
Bimetokta  Bfttanmca. 

His  nme  rests  on-his  sermons,  which  are  both  argumen- 
tative and  una£R^tedly  doquent ;  and  ^n  his  epistolaij 
correspondenoe  with  Pope.  His  familiar  letters,  for  theur 
ease  and  elegance,  are-  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  efforte 
of  his  corresiwndent. '  As  a  eontrovosialist,  his  parte  were 
splendid ;  but  his  prejiidices  were  too  strong,  ana  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiency  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  enquirers  after  truth.  It  was  however  thought 
at  the  time,  that  no  man  imderatood  bettor  than  he  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Charch  of  Spgland  and  the 
CJiureh  of  Rom^  as  well  as  the  Dissenters  of  all  deno> 
minations.  '  • 

(Steckhouse's  Memoirs  qfAtterbury^  firom  hi*  birth  to 
his  banishment,  published  in'  1 7-23,  under  the  signature  of 
Philalethes ;  and  with  a  new  Title-page  bearing  his  own 
name.  1727;  BumA'»  History  t/ hi* Own  Timet;  Biogra- 
phia  Briianniea.) 

ATTERCLIFFE,  a  township  in  the  parish  J>f  Sheffield, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town.  The  population  in 
1831  was  3741.   [See  Sheffikld.] 

ATTERSEE.  The,  or  KAMMERSEE,  a  large  lake 
abounding  >in  fish,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  Haus- 
ruck,  province  of  Upper  Ens,  in  ihe  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. The  vale  whiea  surrounds  it  is  called  toe  *Atter- 
gau.'  Attenep,  now  a  village  with  scarcely  150  inhabitants. 
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"but  once  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  was  formerly 
a  favourite  resort  of  its  then  owners,  the  prinee-hishops 
«f  Bamberg.  The  lake  is  about  12  miles  in  kmgtb  from 
Mrth  to  south ;  its  surfoc*  aaolafn  *>*t,^><>4To<:hs.  or 
f  Mfi7  English  acres;  xnA  Hm  Wiin  JtMlWMilWiiiitY  is 
lAolMtl  A*  diMant  from  Saliboit.  tt  In 

4f*M'Niltt.MHl  J3°3yE.ton?.  HwAifl#A«»MiaH 
Vftrds  out  of  ft  into  the  Traun 

ATTICf  a  term  in  srchiteciure,  comprehending  the  vholc 
of  a  plain  or  decorated  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  upper 
part  of  ihe  facade  of  an  edifice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  iincerlain.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  (:enerally  received 
opinion  that  the  word  was  clerivod  from  the  circumstance  of 
edifices  in  Attica  being  built  after  this  manner.  There  is 
at  Athens  a  monament,  that  of  ThraSylhis,  vitfa-an  attic 


VrpwfntarttaVar^crOMllMnnMtof  TlmiyUua.  with  Uia  MkUJ 
Sfm  TBsUrad,  ftom  the  oHginal  In  the  BritUh  Muaemn.] 

In  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  S  tuart's  A  them,  published  in 
183S,  the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  this  attio  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  oesign,  but  added'  at  the  date  of  the 
two  upper  inscriptions  when  Thrasycles  was  Agonothetes. 
(See  note,  p.  92,  vol.  ii.,  second  edition  of  Stuart,  1825. ) 
71118  exam]^  Wwever,  may  be  taken  as  tha  best  type  of 

r-  .  ■■  'W*  -  .1.  — —     «•  ■     ■  -■  1 


[Put  <A  a  BuSdUig  inckxlaB  tha  Forum  of  Ntna  at  Rome.] 


a  Greek  attfc  which  Is  at  ^tesent  known.  In  the  JrchMo- 
lo^a  Londifunni  there  is  an  ingenious,  aUhongh,  as  we 
thmk,  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  wwd  attic,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  woid.  as  we  now  use  i^  to  ban  baoome  COTmpted. 
In  Td.  xxiii.  p.  4IS — 414,  the  wmd  attfe  is  laid  to  he  oom- 
poundMl  of  a  privative,  and  tAxk  *  wall,  thns  signifying 
*  wtthoat  a  wall,  or  without  being  in  connexion  with  a  vail? 
The  example  of  such  an  attic,  it  is  laid,  is  fbuhd  in  all 
Hypttthral  temples,  Ibr  as  the  naos.  nave  or  space  between 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  columns,  must  not  be  covered,  upper 
ranges  of  columns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  must  be  placed 
orer  the  lower  (vder  of  columns  to  catch  the  end  of  the 
rafter  at  its  highest  elevation  :  an  example  of  tills  kind  of 
attic  may  he  fbund  at  I^Bstum,  in  Italy. 

Another  example,  which  beait  a  closer  memblanee  to 
the  Roman  attic,  eiiits  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  "Olympins  at  Agrigentum  (see  At- 
i.ANTKs)t  where  there  ii  an  entire  wall  wim  ihwt  pilasters 
at  fhterrala,  In  Ae  ftont  of  whieb  are  flgum  j^tced  above 
the  pilaiten*  of  the  nave.  Vitmriua  and  Pliny  do  not 
m&ke  any  mention  of,  or  aUnaion  to,  the  attic  of  a  building 
IS  -we  understand  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  annexed 
cut  we  have  given  a  representation  of  a  Roman  attic, 
the  only  remaining  part  of  a  superbly  decorated  wall  en- 
closing the  Forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome.  This  wall  waa  of 
eonsiSrable  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervaU  by  columns 
projecting  flmn  the, wall,  over  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawing,  the  attic  wall  is  continued  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  fonaing  the  enclosure.  The  attic,  alBO,  it  a  very  con- 
spicootu  ft»tnre  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  a 
neoetsary  one :  It  was  not  merely  intended  aa  a  frame-worit 
fbr  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  fbr  statuea,  hut  ia  eiaen- 
tial  to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  composition. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  and  especiallv  in  the  remains  of 
antiqaitv  at  Rmne,  the  attic  is  decorated  with  a  moulded 
base  ana  cornice,  often  with  pilasters  and  figures,  as  in  the 
arch  of  Coastantine.  At  lliessalonica,  in  the  Jews'  quarter, 
are' the.  remains  of  a  bnilding  called  the  Ineantada,  drawn 
and  described  by  Stuart  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Athem.  Five 
Corinthian  columns  on  tiieir  pedestals  support  an  entabla- 
ture .  over  four  of  these  oolumns  there  sttll  exists  an  attic 
adorned  on  each  side  with  figures  in  alto  riUevo.  The  spaces 
between  the  figures  are  open,  and  there  is  a  cornice  over  the 
figures  with  a  base  at  their  feet ;  tiie  design  and  execution 
ca  this  work  are  attributed  to  the  period  of  Roman  dominion. 


ttW  hnulirfa  >l  flMMloaba.] 

rather  than  to  aqy  other.  CQtuart's  Atharu,  vol.  iii.)  Af 
Bourdeaux,  a  unewhat  similar  buildinff  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Loui^XIV.,  which  was  destn^ed  by  Vauban  to 
erect  the  forttflCations  constructed  at  that  time.  Perrault, 
the  architect, ,  made  a  dtawicg  ^e  ruin  previous  to  its 
destruction;  tnm  which  drounutanee  the  design  is  now 
preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Stuart's  Athetu  The  most  remarkable  difference 

between  this  buHdrng  and  the  Ineantada  is,  that  in  the 
Ibrmer  the  openings  in  the  attb  between  the  figures  are 
arched,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  bounded  by  the  straight 
line  of  the  cornice.  The  arch  in  the  fimner  proves  it  in- 
cont«tably  to  have  been  «  Roman  wnk;  wmle  from  the 
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UMwtenMv  HMnliiig  tlw  (bit  «i4 m* of  «h«  kmUimg^ 
Tb«Bsaloiuo»,  uw  pmod  of  its  ereetin  esuMt  be  uoer* 
tained. 

The  ItttUui  anhitaet*  wbe  bad  itudied  tbe  mniiiis  of 
antiauityinRome,Baddioiewhoft]]Mred  in  ttnr  lebeel. 
qaually  employed  an  attio  in  their  deaigH,  as  be  seen 
by  a  refermce  to  Awr  vorka.  and  more  espedally  to  the 
designs  of  Palladio.  entlded  *  £«  KiiMdW  tf  i  duu^  di 
Andrea  PaUadio  raceeUi  «d  iVmiratU  da  Ottavia  Beilotti 
Skanozzi,  The  attic  ia  in  sueheommon  tise^  that 

4iere  an  few  public  buildings  in  London  without  it. 
Somerset  House,  in  the  view  towards  the  street,  may  be 
taken  as  offering  a  very  fine  ejuonplp  of  tfaif  feature  of  an 
edifice.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  Attic  r  some  consider  it 
a  defbrmi^,  and  at  least  only  to  be  tolerated  where  it  is 
unavoidable.  They  would  accordingly  eonflno  it  nearly 
altogether  to  dcnnestie  architecture. 

ATTIC,  the  upper  room  or  nwms  of  a  bonse,  witti  tor 
without  a  parapet-wall  in  ftont.  It-  is  passible  that  the 
pompet-wall  whidi  oorresponds  with  the  attie-waU  in  ar^- 
lecture,  may  have  given  uje  name  to  Uie  loom  or  raoms  in 
the  upper  stories  or  roo&  of  bouses. 

ATTICA  (properly  Amcir,  AUtike),  mm  of  the  poUtieal 
divisions  of  antient  Gieeea.  The  origin  of  the  namo  is 
doubtful ;  some  (Strabo,  p.  391)  have  derived  it  from  the 
word  Acte,  a  term  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  coast  line. 
[See  AcTiuH.]  From  Acte  the  word  Actike  might  b^  re- 
gularly formed,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attike.  But 
it  is  perhaps  more  Ukaly  that  Att'ike  eratains  the  element 
Aith  or  AA  which  we  obiam  in  the  words  Atth-is  and 
Ath-enae. 

Attica  baa  ^  fatm  of  a  triancle.  two  aidef  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  ttiira  ia  ptoteeted  by  noun- 
tains.  The  mountain-iange  which  descends  from  northern 
Greece  fonns  a  knot  citwe  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the 
huge  mass  of  Citharon,  from  which  two  chief  branches  are 
given  out  One  takes  a  general  S.W.  direction,  under  the 
antient  name  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  filing  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  narrow  istbmos  between  The  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  (here  called  the  Ali^onian), 
and  the  Saronie  gulf;  its  termination  on  the  shore  of  the 
Saronio  gulpb  ia  at  the  Soironian  rooks  (Kakiscala),  which 
ivesa  BO  eloMty  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road  between 
their  base  and  the  saa.  (Strabt^p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
which  haa  a  geneial  Miteni  dinctiMi  and  it  called  tbe  range 
of  Fames,  separates  Attica  from  ISoMtfa  and  tba  Talley 
of  the  BcBotian  Asopus:  this  range' terminates  alnnptiy  to 
the  north  of  RhamnnSf  en  (he  sea-eoaat  emosita  Bubooa. 

According  to  the  lato  surrey  of  Capt  Copeland,  tba  ter* 
minatiMi  of  the  range  of  Parnes  nay  be  plaeed  at 
Calamo,  on  the  Euripus.  opposite  to  C,  Alivarl,  in  Bubcea : 
above  this  cape  to  the  west  rises  an  emineikBe  (prebaUy  the 
antient  PhelleuB)  to  the  height  of  f 088  feet,  and  two  other 
points  in  the  rtnge  of  pames  (advancing  westward  fWnn 
the  supposed  Phellens)  mre  le^eetively  S788  and  4198  fcet 
high.  A  considerable  part  of  Parnes  is  eoverad  with  towsta 
of  pine,  oak,  arbutnst  and  wild  pear  trees. 

The  range  of  Fames  on  the  north  and  <he  Onrian  range 
on  the  nonh-weat  completely  shut  in  the  Attic  p^insula, 
under  which  term  we  include  also  the  small  plain  wJCegaris. 
ITiere'are  tWo  roads  from  Corinth  into  tlw  Hcfsris :  one, 
wliidi  is  the  shorter  route,  runs  across  the  mountains  at 
Derveni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calamaky  on  the  Saronie  gulf, 
and  Uienco  fbHows  the  SmroQianpass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  fbr  the  greatest  part  of  the  w^. 
This  Scironian  pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
mountains  which  termifiate  on  the  coaHt,  is  four  learuea  in 
leoitth.  (Thiersch,  II,  32.)  M^aris  formed  one  of  the  ibur 
antient  divi^ons  of  Attira,  and  after  the  death  of  Pandion 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  hb  son  Nlsus.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
the  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codra^  they  were  only 
able  to  get  possession  of  the  Megans,  which*  hoWpver,  they 
kept,  and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of 
their  Ionian  neighbours' <rf  Attica.  The  hiBtoi7  of  Megaria 
therefore  requires  a  separate  consideration.  [See,  Mroaris.] 

A  natural  boundary  s^arates  Megaris  ttom  Attica  pro- 
perly so  called.  A  range  'of  high  land  descends  from .  the 
n.W.  boundary  of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  <^ 
the  bay  of  Eleuais  in  two  summits  (Strabo,  p.  395)  formerly 
called  Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and  now  Kandilir  in  38^  1'  33'' 
N.  lat,  23°  28'  8"  E.  long.  (Captain  Copeland.)  Anothw 
mountain  range,  which  branches  out  from  Fames  and  has  a 
general  southera  direction,  terminates  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  of  BleuriSf  and  on  the  narrow  strait  wbidi  here  separates 


tho  mi  land  lipsw  the  jsM  of  Solaaia.  The  _^ 

name  of  this  ranee  was  i£galeos,  a  term  also  ap^ied  to  its 
southern  extremity  which  abuts  on  the  coast,  and  under 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  witneaa  the  aefr4ght  of  Salamis. 
(Herod,  viit  90.)  The  Bame  Cofydallus  was  given  to  a 
part  of  this  rang*  .which-  taraunatea  near  the  ftmr. 
(Stmbo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kemta  and  that  of  Agaleos  the 
Elfusiman  Plain,  one  ot  the  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  dtftenian  Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  ^galeae 
<m  the  west.  The  eastern  boundanr  ia  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains which  ran  southward  from  Fames,  and  nrming  two 
masses  teraiinate  respectively  tnXapo  Zooter,  and  in  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  37^  39  N.  lat., 

O' 98"  E,  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata. 
Agaleos,  and  the  mountains  on  the  east  aide  <?  (he  Athenian 
plam,  mark  ont-thls  pronoee  into  three  chief  divisions,  of 
which  the  tbiid  lies  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Athenian  ptain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  BO  general.  iAbw  liv  the  momtaina  whldi  ftnn 
the  eastern  booodaiy  of  the  Athenian  plain.  The  meat 
northern  part  ^ppeara  to  be  the  aptient  Brilessus  (Leake), 
better  known  at  fnesent  under  the  nama  of  Pentelicus. 
The  highest  part  of  this  range,  which  lies  N.E.  of  Athens, 
and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica,  is  3884  feet  Pen- 
telicus consists  of  a  masa  of  hard  fine-grained  white 
marUe,  which  supjAied  the  materials  for  the  public  build- 
inga  of  Athena,  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
atwut  S.E.  towards  Itbe  eastern  shcm,  to  which  it  approaches 
very  close,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Erasinus :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  range  of  Hymettus  by  a  dejNvssicai  about 
two  inilea  in  length.  Hymottua,  the  Ipghest  point  of  whidi 
ia  3500  feett  forms  the  eastom  .boundivy  of  the  Athenian 
plain  down  to  the  western' coast.  It  u  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  denession ;  the  northern  <v  greater  Hymettus 
u  new  called  TeloVouui;  and  the  sbutl»nn.  which  formeriy 
had  the  descriptive  name  ot  Anhydras  or  Waterieia,  ia 
now  called  Mavro  Vouni. 

A  hiUy  district  runs  along  the  eoast  in  a  S.S.  direction 
from  the  southern  extremi^  of  Hymettus  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Lauriun,  where  the  silver  mines  were  once  worked, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Bunium :  this  billy  ootfntry  also 
rons  northward  aa  ftr  as  the  antient  Brauron.  which  ia 
near  the  eastern  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Braslnus. 
The  whole  of  thii  barren  district  was  called  ^  the  general 
torn  of  Paialia,  or  the  Sea  Coast  Distriot  The  small 
extent  of  level  or  undulating  counttr  bouiided  by  Pen- 
teUeos  en  the  north,  Hymettus  «n  tke  west,  the  MUs  af 
the  Paralia  on  the  sooth,  and  the  sea  on  the  eaet,  waa 
named  Hesegaia  er  ^  Cantnl-Land,  a  name  which  ia 
retained  in  the  dightly-oerraptod  fenn  of  Uea6gia.  On* 
read  from  the  Athenian  plain  into  the  Mesogaia  rans  in  Ae 
depression  between  the  two  parts  of  Hymettus ;  another 
read  from  the  upper  vallsy  of  the  Cephisus  leads  into  $be 
Mesogaia  between  tke  heighto  of  Pentrtiens  and  the  nerdwrn 
Hymettus.  That  noawtainens  part  of  Attfaw  vhioh  eeao- 
fries  the'  N.E.  angl«  of  the  proving  between  the  soudmi 
extremity  of  Pentelicos,  the  range  of  Fames,  and  the  sea^ 
was  called  Diaeria,  a  name  whien  implies  a  r^jim  Inter- 
spersed with  rugged  eminences.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
dutric,t  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  whidi  opens  to  the  sea. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  Propw,  with  reapeet  to  ita 
plains, -IS  distributed  into  four  natural  divisional — ],  The 
Bleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain;  8.  The  Athenian  Plain} 
3.  The  Hesc^a ;  4.  The  Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of 
Attica  may  m  roughly  stated  at  shout  700  English  square 
miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps  contains  about 
forty  square  mOes,  Though  we  now  kiiew  the  coast  line 
of  Attica  With  accuracr.  we  ate  still  without  that  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Inlaon  boundariea  whidi  would  enable  «( 
to  avoid  conriderable  ertw  in  estimating  the  surfhee ;  bul 
taking  it  at  700  square  m&es,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Worcestershire  (71B  square  miles),  and  boly  about  ooe-eighdi 
of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike  or  Oropta,  lyfng  between  Puma, 
the  Aaopus,  and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oropus : 
though  physically  separated  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and 
properly  considered  a  part  of  Boeotia,  this  district  generally 
belonged  to  tho  Athenians.  To  settie  all  disputes,  Philip 
gave  It  to  the  Athenians  -after  he  had  token  Thebes. 

The  sea-coast  of  Attica  b^ins  on  the  west  side  with  the 
fine  hay  of  Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  tho 
main  land  and  the  irregularly-shaped  Idand  of  Salamis. 
iriilch  ties  in  frmt  of  it  Two  narrow  dunnels.  one  on  the 
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[Th«  ■Dttnit  umw  on  the  rap  at  Attic*  mn  In  brmcket*.] 


«Wt  Mid  the  otber  on  the  west  side  of  the  islandi  open 
into  tlids  deep  landfaioked  bay,  which  presents  the  appear- 
uioe  of  a  great  la1i£ ;  the  channel  on  the  west  ia  narrower  and 
more  intricate  thin  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  tor  any  ships.  The  bay  itself  is  a  ciqwcioua  haven, 
vith  a  great  dspth  of  water.  The  termination  of  die  range  of 
.Agaleoa  on  the  AtUe  coast  fornu  a  hiUy  peninsula  opposite 
tin  eastern  end  of  Salamii ;  here  Strabo  places  the  ferir,  to 
which  be  assijnift  abreadth  of  two  stadia,  or  about  1250  Eng 
lista  feet,  but  uw  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
is  at  least  1250  yards.  The  small  rocky  jslaud  of  Payttaleia, 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Salamia  (Herod-  viii.  95),  lies  at  the  mtrance  of  th^ea&tem 
passage  into  the  bay  of  Eleiisis.  [See  Salamis.] 

Pnweeding  alcmg  the  ooaet  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
already  desenbed  [see  Athbns]  ;  to  the  promontory  Coliad, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Phalerie  bay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
■hne,  w  lagoon,  oeenpying  a  large  pwi  the  coast  between 
Colias  and  tbe  Cape  Hale,  now  Ci^  Pavlo.  Cetween 
Bal»  and  Zoster,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
jection on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships,  when  flying  from  the  battle  of 
Salanris,  at  first  sight  mistook  far  tlte  enemy's  fleet ;  but 
Herodotus  (viii.  97,  107)  eaysi  though  he  probably  might 
be  mistaken,  that  the  heights  which  appeared  like  ships 
were  ou  the  mainland.  ■  The  position  of  Cape  As^palma 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now  Lago- 
niai),  whkh  Ium  in  front  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Snnium,  is  How  called  Colonnes.  from  the  fourteen 
nmaining  Doric  ocdiuniu  of  white  marble,  which  adorned 
fbe  temple  of  Athena  of  Sontum,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  land.  Suoium  was  ipade  a  strong  fbrt  (Thucyd.  viii.  4), 
imd  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
tome  parts^  which,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
lock,  needed  no  defence.  The  circoit  of  the  enclosure  is 
above  half  a  mile;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it 
cfoia  up9n  the  bold  promontory',  and  appears  to  have  bi^ 


Propylaa,  like  the  great  temple  'on  the  Acropolis.  The 
length  of  the  west  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Horns  to  Co- 
loniies  is  about  sixty  miles.  Strabo  states  the  distance  from 
Peir»us  to  Sunitim  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the 
true  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast' of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sumum 
northwards  is  nigged  an^  barrai,  lisuig  into  hills  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood ;  the  hills  betweeD  Suqium  and 
Tboricus  are  Uie  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between 
Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  Uie  bay  of  Pan6rimo,  the  antient 
Panermus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko,  viUi  its  port  Mandri, 
was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance :  the  traces  of  the 
fortifications  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2, 1),  the  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
and,  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist.  Dhaskalio  is  probably  the  port 
of  the  -antient  demos  of  Potamua.  .  Rafti,  farther  north,  a 
port  of  con^derable  siye,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
antient  Prasia.  On  a  small  island  in  this  bay  tliere  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  siUing  uosture,  to  which 
the  modern  name  of  Raftes.  *  the  tailor,  has  been  given, 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erasinus,  the  only 
stream  tliat  waters  tlie  Mesogaio,  runs  past  Vraona.  sup* 
posed  to  be'Brg.uron,  aud  enters  the  sea  three  miles  nor^  of 
•Port  RaftL  Alx>ut  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Erasi 
nussomeofTseta  of  Pentelicus  come  close  upon  thp  coast, funn- 
ing the  S.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  the 
north  and  north-eastem  boundary  seems  to  be  formed  by 
the  ofiiiets  of  Pumes  and  Cape  Siomi,  conjectured  by  Leake 
to  be  tlie  antient  Cynosura.  The  name  Maradion.  vhich 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  finir  towns  which  formed 
the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  district.  [See  Marathon.]  North  of  Marathon, 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  CTastro  the  remains  of  the 
antient  Rhamnus.  and  of  the  te^iple  of  Nemesis.  Parts  of 
a  colossal  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
o^  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias 
(Pansan.  i-  33).  The  words  of  Pausaoiat  seem  to  impl/ 
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Out  then  was  ft  road  along  the  eoMt  from  Rfaamnus  to 
Oropia ;  thu  road  must  have  passad  pMphii,  which  CoL 
Jmkb  wouM  place  at  Calamo.  The  eoast  line  from  8u- 
nium  to  Calamo  is  %boat  sixty  miles,  or  venr  near  it,  which  is 
the  same  length  that  we  have  assigned  to  tne  western  coast ; 
it  happens,  also,  that  the  direct  distances  from  Simium  to  the 
Horns  and  Calamo  respectively  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  great 
plains  of  Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  AUienian. 

We  have  preferred  the  nanse  of  Eleusinion  for  the  west- 
em  pleiQ  of  Attica,  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called 
the  Thriasian  bv  aotient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Thria. 
The  range  of  ^galeoa  formed  a  aatural  limit  between  the 
AAenian  and  Eleusioian  plains,  and,  as  fkr  as  we  can  fbllow 
the  obscure  traces  of  old  traditions,  the  Bletisinufis,  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Attica,  were  a  community  quite  distinct 
from  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriasian  plain  extended  between  the  range  of 
^galeos  and  Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  hay.  and  to 
the  north  of  it.    The  Sacred  road  from  Athebs  tg  Eleusis, 
after  crossing  ^galeos  by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  mo- 
dem convent  of  Dhafni  stands,  came  down  oh  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  near  the  Rbciti  or  salt  ponds,  whose 
fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great  temple  of 
Eleusis,    [See  Eleusis.]   This  lagoon,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  seems  marked  in  the  recent  surveT,  as  in  som?  mea- 
aure  communicating  with  the  water  of  toe  baj.   From  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti  the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the 
rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from  which  town  the  road 
ooptinued,  as  it  now  does,  below  the  Homs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.   When  Attica  was  in- 
Tadefl  on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy.  (Thacyd.  ii.  1 9.)  We 
cannot  determine  in  what  part  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  we 
must  look  for  the  Rharian  plains  some  modem  writers  have 
placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  is  a  dry  eountry,  and  where  Uie  soil  is  not  irrigated, 
it  is  generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams'  water 
the  Eleusinian  plain:  one,  called  the  Cephisus,  descends 
from  the  great  mountain  of  Cittiaaron,  through  the  narrow 
plain  of  Eleuthow,  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small 
stream  rises  near  tixe  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Pames, 
and  runs  through  the  Thriasian  plain  towards  the  Rheiti. 
The  remains  of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply 
Eleusis  with  water  are  Btill  seen  stretchinff  across  the  plain 
towards  Eleusis  from  the  upper  course  of  Uiis  latter  sb%am. 
The  CephisuSf  though  .almost  dry  in  the  warm  weat}ier, 
brings  down  from  Githnron  a  procUgious  quantity  of  water 
in  the  wet  season,  and  in  antienit  times  mounds  were  raised 
to  notect  Eleo^  fi»m  those  sadden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  the  Cephisus. 
Its  most  horth-eastem  source  is  at  Tnnemii  (Strab.  p.  400), 
between  the  northern  face  of  Fentelicus  and  Pames  ;  ano- 
ther branch  rises  on  thd  south  face  of  Pentelicus,  and 
flowing  westward  joins  the  mftin  stream  north  of  Athens ; 
other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Pames  about  De- 
celeia.  and  still  farther  west^i^ards.  Hie  Cephisus  flows 
southwards  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  wss 
called  by  distinction  The  Plain  (ri  iriiiov)i  its  outlet  was 
originally  in  the  bay  of  Phaleram.  and  when  the  long -walls 
weijB  built  it  vas  Aecetsaiy  to  make  fimnels  to  carry  off  so 
much  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed  in  iirigation.  Strabo 
remarks. '  that  the  Cephisua  is  onlya  toirent  stream,  and  that 
in  summer  it  fiuls  altogether.'  The  accounts  of  this  river 
are  somewhat  contradictory :  that  pt  Thiersch  is  as  follows : 
— *  The  Cephisus  u  anything  but  a  torrent ;  it  springs  fk>m 
copious  and  beautiful  springs,  and  is  never  dry.  In  the 
autumn  of  1831,  in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  rains 
had  hardly  bcgun.'and  the  dry  weather  had  continued  for 
eight  months,  it  still  flowed,  and  the  natives  all  assured  me 
that  it  was  iiover  without  water.  During  the  whole  sifmmer 
it  irrigates  the,  two  hundred  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in 
winter  it  supplies  water  for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted 
in  these  gardens.  To  conduct  the  water-to  the  grounds, 
the  inhabitants  bavip  made  snwll  trenehn  and  ditches ;  the 
irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  days  .and  hours,  so  that  each 
garaen  is  watered  twice  a  week.'  The  same  writer  informs 
us,  tiiat  the  irrigatiim  all  through  Attica  is  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  its  noble 
gardens  and  antient  olive-trees,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
beautiful  description  by  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col.  685)  of  the 
fertility  conferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We 
have -already  spoken  of  the  Ilissua  in  the  description  of 


Athens ;  the  main  branch  rises  on  the  north  fsce  of  the 
greater  Hymettua,  flnom  which  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  we^t. 
and  then  to  the  south,  nmning  along  the  east  ^de  of  Athens. 
The  Eridaniw,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  tUn  on  the 
westem  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  at  a  |^oe  called 
Syriani ;  its  fountain  is  in  a.  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by 
verdure.  In  summer,  the  Ilissus  is  auite  dry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens ;  it  seems  originally  to  have  terminated, 
where  the  Cephisus  did,  in  thePhaleric  bay.  BesidM  theM 
streams  there  are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the 
Erasinus,  which  flows'from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettus 
through  the  Meswaia  into  the  sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ; 
and  the  other  U  the  river  of  the  plain  <rf  Marathon,  wUch 
comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Pames  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attica 
And  Boeotia,  but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  AUie- 
niun  side ;  tite  ascent  from  the  higher  level  of  BcBotia  is  less 
difficult.  There  are-several  passes  through  this  range,  which 
were  formerly  of  great  importance  for  the  military  defence  of 
Attica.  The  most  western  pass  was  by  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the .  BcBotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak  Heads,  according  to 
Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  conjecture 
was  some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithseron. 
This  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Kondurs,  at  which  place  the 
roads  from  Megara,  Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet,  and  from 
this  point  the  road  is  continued  to  Platva  and  Thebes, 
through  the  deep  defile  near  the  Three  Heada. 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  N.  by  W.  of  Athens.  The 
fortification,  which  still  retains  its  name,  staiids  on  a  steep 
rock,  which  can  only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and 
completely  commands  the  narrow  pass.  From  this  ele- 
vated fort  ThrasybuluB  and  the  little  band  of  exiles 
could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic'gulf. 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country. 
Panaetum  (Thucyd.  v.  3.  an  Athenian  fort  on  the 
confines  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  waa  possibly  connected  with 
some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  data  tot 
determining  itsjwsitton.  The  great  eastern  pass  was  Aatof 
Deceleia  (now  Tat6y).  which  runs  past '  the  solitary  ebandi 
of  8L  Mereurius,  and  descends  into  the  BcBotian  plain  at 
Buv&ti.'  (teake.) 

On  this  "pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of 
Sphendale  ;  and  this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  when 
he  retreated  from  Attica :  by  this  pass  also  the  grain  im- 
ported into  Athens  trorn  Eubasa  through  Oropus  was  car- 
ried. (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Parnes  lie 
between  the  passes  Deceleia  and  Phyle :  one  of  the  sum- 
mits between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we 
have  assigned  the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another  pass,  stiU 
more  to  the  eastward,  leads  from  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  die  Oropia. 

At  a  time  when  this  interesting  province  is  beginning  to 
be  more  completely  examined,  it  is  necessary  to  use  existing 
authorities  with  more  caution-  than  if  all  prospects  of  further 
information  were  shut  out.  We  shall  here  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  products  of  this  region  which  appear  to  be 
well  established.  The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica 
are  calcareous,  but  the  stone  differs  very  much  in  quality  and 
colour.  The  best  specimens  of  white  marble  from  tbe  quar- 
ries of  MendeK  (the  antient  Pentelicus)  are  very  white,  hard, 
and  fine-grained ;  bnt  owin^  to  numennu  little  pieces  of  Hint 
or  quartz  imbeddM  in  it,  this  marble  is  exceedingly  difficult 
tohe  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelicus  and  Paraea. 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  be  mica  slate,'  which  is  also  the 
-basis  of  the  regional'  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former 
times  quairied  on  Hymettus,  and,  as  well  as  that  of  Penteli- 
cus, was  an  article  of  export :  this  marble  extends  to  tho 
promontory  of  Zoster.  Near  the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the 
Homs,  there  is  an  immense  deposit  orcanchiTerous  limestone, 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias  (i.  44.  6  ;  see 
also  Gell's  Itin.  of  Oreece).  The  ulver-mine  district  of  Lau- 
rium  may  probaUy  still  he  worked  to  advantage  with  the  aid 
O^modem  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  tbe 
ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  msde  in  antient  times  from  the 
salt  marshes  on  the  coast  Attica  cannot  produce  much 
grain  in  proportion  to  her  surface,  and  with  tbe  exception 
of  some  of  the  best  lands,  the  husbandman  will  cultivate 
more  profitably  the  olive,  fig,  and  grap© :  all  kinds  of  legu- 
minous  vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  tltn 
banks  of  the  Cephisus  of  the  Athenian  plain.  (Thiersch.) 
The  fragrance  and  abundance  of  flowers  in  Attica  has 
rendwed  Hymettus  noted  for  iU  honey,  and  we  find  that, 
when  Wheler  visited  Attiaa.  tbe  mmika  of  Mendeli.  a  mo* 
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Ktbtvry  oT  FMt«)i«i».  M  MOO  bifM.  Aitict  w  pot  voU 
•dcftad  for  bratdiag  ttw  Wiw  i*  wouoi*  oor  4oet  tse 
eov  in  gaoMiU  vitsiti  vail  «itbar  bue,  or  id  any  of  tbe  low 
kot  vtrU  of  Qtmn.  Tba  ahwp,  ftDd  MpecitiUy  tbo  kid, 
ftmudif  oUft  krg«r«rt  of  tli«  voaltbof  the  busl>and- 
m«n ;  tmi  m  Qnme  smmaHy  at  the  pmeot  d»y,  butter 
imi  ohaMt  ftr«  »a4«ly  prodttCid  from  tb«  icUlt  of  the  goat 
vaA  tbe  diAw.  The  was  round  tlu  eoa&t  of  Attica  abound 
m  meaUant  flsb,  aU  tfaa  ^atm  ot  whieb  we»  fcoevn  t9  and 
bighl^  prU«d  ^  tfw  aiUw^  f tgitwoauata :  tbe  red  mullot 
wugbt  about  Cw*  Zoatw  ia  as  mucb  valued  as  it  ever  wa« 
(Lealw),  and  wi(b  tbe  increaaed  demand  wbicb  wiU  nov 
probably  aha*  in  AUiea*  .va  way  expect  to  see  tbe  rich 
flsberiea  of  the  Attic  seas  again  floiirisn. 

Political  Dipifiont,—lt  we  vant  any  proof  aji  to  the 
xenete  nnti^uity  of  poUtieal  comnmniiies  in  AtUca.  and  its 
oeeupatioa  at  some  time  by  ajwopl«  not  of  tbe  sante  Greeb 
stock  as  tbose  of  ^  ««e  of  Eorioles,  we  Bxay  flod  it  io  the 
mwrf  inwiwIaiBa,  etreanu.  and  places.  Tbe  luunea  of 
«unmtaja«  and  man  ai«  in  all  ccnijitriea  tbe  most  per- 
vananl  aaiDCtiala  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Atllo 
names  oan  be  wplainad  firom  tbe  Greek  Unguage  as  known 
to  us,  ud  otbars  cm  be  traced  to  persooia  names  which 
belong  to  ibe  eirele  ef  the  Oiwek  inythi.  But  there  stiU 
vtaaio  mwy  which  ve  can  only  ejiolain  by  a  comparison 
al  Greek  vonls  with  those  of  kindred  league^,  or  which 
ve  cannot  ex]^sin  at  till  i  siuh  tfm  Giipbisus  or  Kupb-issusi 
Il-issiu,  Hyw-ettus,  Brjl-essus  or  Bhl-etUw.  Garg-ettes, 
Pumn  (MHupam  Pa«a-aaw»),  Bwumhii  Maratb^oD*  Suo- 
iwn.  fin. 

Another  proof  of  tbe  renela  antiiiuttv  ^  aetUoounts  in 
Attica  i«  found  in  the  numerous  poUiical  diviuons  of  which 
traces  remained  in  the  bUforioal  period.  The  oldesj  poli- 
tieal  division  ot  Attiea  known  by  tradition  vas'  that 
by  Cecrops  iate  twelve  parts  (see  Strabo,  p.  397),  tbe 
names  ef  vhieh,  with  a  few  exosptions,  belong  to  that  class 
of  words  wbicb  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The 
names  Ceeropia,  Dee^eia,  Eteusis,  and  sererat  otber^ 
insluded  in  the  twrive,  wwo  preserved  in  tbe  historical 
pariod  of  Attiea.  Another  division  into  /our  parts,  among 
tbe  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  baa  a  distinct  re* 
teeaae  ta  tha  ^hyiloal  dsviaienB  of  tb^  Attic  peoinftUa, 
inaluduig  is  this  terw  Megarist  wbiobt.  as  wo  bavo  ra> 
marked,  was  tbe  only  pwtiott  wiuch  afterwards  fell  into  the 
bands  ef  the  porians.  That  tbaro  is  an  bistorteal  faot  coU' 
tained  in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  amonK  the  four  son* 
of  Pandion  appears  from  tliere  bein^ 'Arse  great  naturi4 
divisions  of  Attica  afier  the  separation  of  Meyaris,  which 
tliree  divipi'jiia  formed  the  prniLiiidvvorli  of  tho  thrcu  pnlj- 
tical  parlies  in  tlie  time  of  Pibislralut,  (IleroJ.  i.  j'J.) 
These  parties,  as  Plutareh  remarks  (Solon,  13).  were  ia 
number  jui>t  as  many  as  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
aevBtrr  i  tbajr  were  tbe  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  the  inhabitants 
of  ^miBtaineuaN.E.  region  and  the  range  of  Fumes; 
tee  men  ef  tbe  PUiii  (wdtr  which  name  tbe  plain  of  Athens, 
and  wobably  tta  BwtiiiBian  also  are  included),  and  the 
Parall,  9t  inhabitants  of  the  Paralia,  a  term  which  we  huva 
alreadjF  explained. 

A  division  into  feur  tribes  (feXol),  and  also  a  division 
into  four  eastea,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the 
ifaur  leniau  tribes  remained,  as  w«  have  observed  (see 
Athins),  to  the  time  of  Clei#tbenes,  wbo  increased  tbom 
to  ten}  and  tbe  four  eestes  or  olasse*  of  Ion  were  re* 
presented  in  number,  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect, 
bjF  tte  ftur  daaiea  into.whiob  Solon  distributad  the  Atba* 
Bun  eitiBenf  Boeondinn  to  tb>ir  pnpwrty,  Bacide*  tba 
twdva  poUtinl  divisioBs  ulCamtWa,  we  And  another  divi- 
««»  of  fourj— Cecrepia,  Autoohthon,  AotsM,  Paralia:  the 
first  tm  are  mythieal,  and  the  two  last  olearly  are  signi&-' 
eaat,  locil  names.  The  name  Cecropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
the  ^ur  diviiioHS,  and  also  to  one  of  the  tweui0  divisions  of 
Cecrops,  existed  in  tbe  time  ef  Thut^dides,  and  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  distriot  (as  Colonel  Leake  co[\iec< 
tares)  lyin^  m  the  lower  but  billy  tract  which  connects 
iBgaleoa  with  Pames  (Thneyd,  ii.  19):  Ceeropis  was  also 
tbe  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other  divisions  are 
alee  mentimed  under  tbe  names  of  Cranais.  AtUiis,  Meso- 
gaia,  and  DiMnda;  of  whieb  tbe  last  two  are  looal  denomi- 
nations. Tbe  four  dlvistooa  ait  again  mentitmed  under  tbe 
names  of  Dies,  Albeaais,  Poe^donbia,  and  Hephaatias,  re- 
fcmng  to  the  names  of  four  divuiitiei,  inelwtiog  these  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  natteaal  gods  ef  tha  ^  uttlars 
and  tba  laniaaa  laipaetiTdy. 


Tbe  tribe*  (^W)  estaUjsbed  bf  Cleistbenes  were  ffij^ 
potbowtis,  Antiocl^  Ceen^s,  Ereehtbei^  Pandkmui 
Lemtis,  ^geia,  AcamantSa.  CSneia,  AantU.  The  teq 
tribes  were  robdfvldn]  tnto  174  demi  or  townships,  ea^ 
demos  apparently  containing  a  town,  or  small  viUege. 
Though  the  tribes  (fmkai)  were  local  divisions,  and  though 
neighboaring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  tbe  same 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  contiguous  demi 
assigned  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes  observe 
in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  eounty  eompletely  im- 
bedded in  a.  different  county,  ^e  most  populous  of  the 
Attic  demi  was  Aehamsa.  (Tbueyd.  ii.  19.)  Under  Ma- 
cedonian influence  two  tribes  Were  added,  Antigtmis  and 
Demetrias  :  but  these  were  afterwards  changed  to  Pt(4e- 
mais  and  Attalis.  A  new  tribe  was  added  in  honour  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  tb»  antient  population  of  Attiee,  it  la  difflenit  to 

come  to  any  satisfoctor^  conclusim.  Mr.  Clinton  eonaUbBrs. 
that  about  b.c.  317  it  may  have  been  987,660,  a  large 
population  'for  such  a  territory  (being  above  700  to  a 

Soare  mile),  -even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  con- 
ned a  populous  city.  The  numbers,  however,  with  tfie 
exception  of  the  Metoeci  (who  are  probabljr  exaggerated  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  calculation),  are  furly  deduced  from  tbe 
c^us  of  Demetrius  the  Pbalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in 
Atbeneeus  (p.  272).  Tbe  reader  ia  referred  to  Mr.  Clinton's 
essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Butt  Heoenici.)  With  respect  to  some  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  subsidlarjr  argumeDta  deducea  ftem  tbe  area 
of  Attica  (which  be  estimates  at  748  square  miles,  Including 
Salemis)  and  tbe  amount  of  its  products,  we  may  observe, 
first,  that  the  area  as  determined  from  all  mape  hitherto 
published  is  necessarily  incorrect,  the  coast  line  having  onlr 
been  accurately  ascertained  hy  Captain  Copeland  in  1830, 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  bting  still  very  inadequately 
laid  down ;  and  secondly,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  production  of  grain  in  Attica  are  at  present 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  probably  for  from  the  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  tbe  Eparchies  of  tbe  actual  kingdom  of 
Greece;  it  contains  one  city,  Afliona,  and  lie  viUagea, 
Tbe  population  is  not  known. 

For  mora  exact  information  on  the  physioat  ebaraeter  of 
Attk*.  we  must  look  to  the  Germans  and  others  at  present 
in  tbe  country.  Colonel  Leake's  Essay  on  the  Demi  of  At- 
tica, in  tbe  iransacUons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
is  a  most  excellent  and  accurate  work.  The  reader  may  also 
consult  Knise's  ffalleu,  but  with  caution,  and  not  witbont 
tho  assistance  of  Leake.  See  also  Thiersch.  TJeffAi^ac/ttf/ 
tie  la  Grice,  Leipzig,  1833;  the  Unedited  AntiquUist  ^ 
■dttica;  and  Hermann's  Z^hrbttch,  ^e. 

ATTIC  DIALECT,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  desig- 
nate one  of  tbe  varieties  of  the  antient  (ireek  language. 
We  have  seen  the  close  connexion  and  relationship  which 
existed  botween  tho  old  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  the 
loniank ;  and  in  oonfonnity  with  this  foot,  we  find  it  stated 
(Strabo,  p.  933)  that  the  lonle  form  vttha  Greek  language^ 
or  the  lonio  dialect,  as  it  is  generally  called,  '  was  Ste 
same  as  the  old  Attic,  for  the  antient  Atheniana  were  called 
loniMif.'  But  in  course  of  time  tbe  language  of  Atheni, 
wbich  wu  improved  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  gradu^ly 
acquired  a  oistinct.  character,  and  also  a  decided  pre- 
eminence, owing  tfi  the  excellent  works  which  were  written 
in  it  on  idmost  every  branch  of  literature.   Most  of  the 
great  works  of  antiqtiity  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.  Some  writers 
have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of  ihe  Attic 
dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  tbe  general 
divisioii  of  tbe  Attic  dialect  into  oAf  and  new  seems  to  be 
suffioiently  exact..  Tothe  formerdivision belong  iCschylus^ 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,Thucymdes, 
&c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  .Aschtnes,  and  the  eon- 
temporary  orators.   The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  character  somewhat. intermediate  between  the  two  classes, 
ajid  the  name  of  middle  may  consequently  be  given  to  it ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  sav  exactly  bow  a  writer  of  tbia 
middle  class  is  to  be  distinguubed  from  tiie  writers  of  tha 
n«io  Attic. 

After  tbe  time  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks  were  more 
united  as  a  nation,  the  superioritv  of  Atl^nian  literature 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  buoguage  of 
tbose  wbo  wrote  pure  Greek.  Aristotle  may  be  oonsidned 
w  the  eazlieet  extant  wxiter,  not  w  Athenian  by  Mrth,  who 
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■^ted  the  Uiiffnas«  of  Atbmt.  Th«  Attio  tlwii 
■omewhat  modiSad  tindar  ttcMdonkn  Itdtnentie  and  by  local 
dronmataaces,  became  the  eammon  written  lannage  of  the 
«ducated  Greeks.  We  fli^  accordingly,  under  the  nie- 
Cetsors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  nnder  the  Romans, 
a  series  of  Greek  prose  wrtters  belongiog  to  tarious  coun- 
tries, but  all  attempting  to  wrttd  one  osmmon  language. 
ThM6  writers  no  dooM  eaeh  smh  poeultaulties ;  bttt 
th«se  ileeuUarities  are  not  of  that  kind  wbich  distlnguisb  the 
loiio  Greek  of  Hendotua,  t«  the  Dsrte  Idvlls  of  TLeooritits 
ftom  the  leakage  of  lliueydidea  and  Eoripides.  This 
eommoA  language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  the 
eommon  dialect  (4  «>*»>4,  or  ^  *&Xi)vuc4  JtuiXrrroc) :  Poly- 
bius,  a  native  of  the  FeloponsesUs,  Strabo  of  Asia  Minor, 
DiodorUs  of  Sicily,  and  others,  belong  to  the  writers 
who  nse  the  Corombn  Dialect.  Sotne  late  writers  atfeoted 
rather  to  Imitcie  the  puie  old  Attic  standard  than  to  use 
the  modified  Attic,  or  Common  iXalect,  a*  Lucian.  Arrian 
In  faia  Anabasis.  Aristides,  &c.  1%e  name  ttf  Atticists 
<UrruutfraO  was  given  to  this  artificial  tJaSi  of  writers,  but 
MpedallT  to  tueb  imitatoti  as  Aristidea,  rSei  Akistiobs, 
Mlivu.x  The  real  charaeferiatiesof  the  Attic  dialect  ean 
only  be  known  a  oareftil  study  of  the  writers.  The  reader 
taay  consult  Maittaire's  Qrtaca  Lingtue  3iateeH,  by  Sturir 
.1S07;  Buttmann*s  GfrwA  G^ooimw;  and  Matthiss'a 
Cfrconmaf. 

ATTICtTS,  T.  POHPO'NTUS,  was  descended  from  a 
very  autient  family  wbich  formed  one  of  the  chief  oma- 
ments  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  bom  the  9th  of 
March.  b.c.  109.  being  three  years  older  than  Cicero  and 
PoEopey.  and  nine  older  than  Cesar.  He  iis  sometimes  called 
Q.  CncitiuB  (Cic.  ad  AU.  iii.  S0>,  anaQie  'wbich  be  derived. 
B.C.  &B,  frem  his  maternal  uncle  CncUius^  who  left  him  a 
MnsiAeriible  estate. 

His  early  yean  were  spent  wldor  0^  direction  of  Us 
flitlMr.  whose  taste  itx  literature  induced  htm  to  give  his  son 
Am  best  education  which  Rome  eould  supply ;  and  that  be 
wassueoaaaAilininn^^ingtumwith  his  own  love  oI'leEuning 
is  proved  by  the  saBseqaent  career  of  Atticua.  He  lived 
during  the  most  stonny  perbd  of  Roman.  biBtory,  and  yet 
he  oontrived  to  retain '  the  friendship  of  the  various  putiet 
whkb  in  succession  directed  public  affairs.  Though  he 
took  no  active  part  in  pohtios,  be  was  ever  ready  to  help 
the  unibrtunate,  to  wbatever  party  they  might  belong. 
Be  sent  money  to  the  son  of  Manua  after  he  had  been 
deel«ed  a  public  enemy ;  and  yet  be  was  m  nten 
iriandlT  tenas  wtth  Sntla,  that  this  gweral  was  auioas  to 
take  huB-wtth  hin  te  Italy  oq  hu  rstnm  ftea  ^  liithri* 
datif  war;  but  Atticua  eieused  himself  without  losiog  the 
ikvewr  of  Sulla.  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  C&sar, 
pMupey.  U.  Brotns,  Antony,  and  Auguebu ;  but  bis  meet 
intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  with  wham  he  seems  to  have 
kept  up  «  conetast  ecntreapondonee.  Poa^nia.  the  siater 
9S  Attions.  was  married  to  Cioeio's  toiiher  Quintue }  but 
tfae  lut^  was  not  *  happy  one.  as  thwe  is  plenty  evi' 
denee  to  sbow  that  Qaintut  and  his  wife  did  not  agree. 
We  stfll  poaaeas  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Attieua,  is  aixteen 
be^ks,  one  of  the  most  valuable  leoiurds  of  0iat  inpntaat 
period.  Attieua  spent  a  oMSsidMable  pwtioh  (tf  hie  Kfe  at 
Atfatea  (froa-80  to  <ft.B.o.>y  having  proceeded  le  that  talbg 
■botft  KC.  Sfl»  that  he  net  U  wtt^ess  of  the  Mtoojr 
Moaad  by  the  ftetioH  of  Caina  and  SuU* ;  .and  it  is  net  un- 
likely, though  we  hare  no'inlhrflaatiMi  on  the  aubie^  that  be 
derived  tfa«  name  of  Attiens  from  hie  residen»  in  this  aity. 
He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Atbeniaae,  that  tbe  day  ef 
tnadeparturawaaoneofiBenreingtoitsinh^teiMs.  Attieua 
had  also  an  estate  in  Epirus,  near  Buthrotum,  whefa  he 
pears  to  have  spent  a  eonsideraUe  part  of  his  time.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  b.c.  6fl,  when  tbe  pt^cal  horison  aeemed 
eomewbat  mora  bright,  tbe  same  year  n  wUeb  Honoe  waa 
born.  We  have  no  mnterials  lor  a  islailsd  MOOunt  ef  bis 
life,  which  waa  spent  in  tbe  ddi^^ti  of  litenunr  retiroBanl. 
He  wrriad  ■«  a  late  padod  <Feb.  is,  ao.  M)  Alia,  ef  wboH 
w«  knew  notbinf  nera  th«a  tbe  MMM  (Cie^  ari  iv.  4).  KBd 
that  her  faealth  appears  not  to  bm  been  vwy  gsod.  Hie 
daugbtar,  Pampmia  (oalled  \rt  Cloer*  also  GMciiift  aad 
Attien)*  married  M.  Vipsinina  Agripm.  tbe  intinale  frimd 
■ad  abA  miniater  of  Augustas ;  ana  bis  grand^angbtar  by 
this  marriage,  Vinsania  Agrippina,  was  BMurried  te.Tik 
Ctandius  Nen^  afterwards  emperer,  by  whom  aha  bad 
Drusus.  After  Tipsaiaa  waa  dmi>esd  from' Tibohia,  aha 
married  Asiaina  GaUM^  hfwboB  fba  bM>MB  th»  mmm  ef 
a  numerous  ftunily. 


Attlotil.  WImm  bMUh  MMM  fo  btfe  Im«b  tuflktilflflt 
good,  If  we  except  some  attacks  from  igu«,  died  at  (b4 
age  of  seventy-Seven,  Uarefa  3l.  n.<r.  Si,  «t  Voluntart 
starvation,  after  be  found  that  «  diseaM,  with  which  b« 
was  sei»d,  was  incurable.  He  WU  tbe  anthtt  of  several 
works,  none  of  wbich  bate  been  preserved.  He  wrote 
anftals.  in  which  he  observed  &  strict  ohronologieal  amnge- 
ment,  and  traced  with  mtrch  dlUgenc*  the  genealogy  of 
illustrioaa  fludilies.  They  includeda  period  oTseveii  centu- 
ries ;  uid  though  thay  referred  prineip^y  tt  Vb»  hislory  of 
Roffle,  he  gave  iti  theln  aft  abffd^  aecOtaDf  (tf  seteial 
of  the  more  celebrated  Aatiotta  ef  antiauky.  H«  waa  par- 
ticularly happy  In  the  oompe^tion  «  short  epigraaima* 
tic  inscriptions  to  be  placed  Under  the  bulls  of  Ulus« 
triousmoQ.  He  wrote  also  a  bistort  of  the  consulate  of 
Cicero  in  {he  Greek  lansuage,  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style. 
iCia.  ad  Ati.  ii.  1.)  In  bis  phHosoi^ueal  opinions^  Attieua 
b«Ionged  to  the  epicurean  sect,  as  We  see  from  varioua 
passives  In  CiOoro's  Letters ;  and  conformably  to  the  views 
of  this  sect,  he  avoided  tiie  troubles  and  the  cares  of  publio 
life.  But  though  At&nts  avoided  Ow  anxieties  of  apolitical 
career,  he  Waa  an  aetlTe  inin  in  looking  after  ma  own 
afhirs.  'His  equestrian  rank  enabled  bim  (o  held  a  sbm 
in  one  ia  tnore  of  tiiose  lucrative  aocieties  which  ftmed  the 
public  revenues;  and  aooordin^y  we  find  him  prosecuting 
a  daim,  jtristng  out  of  such  a  connexion,  against  the  corpo- 
ration of  Sioyon.  in  b.c.  61 :  and,  at  a.liuer  period^  dutiee 
of  a  similar  nature  required  liis  presence  in  Alia.  Atticua 
had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  well  educated,  and 
appear  to  have  served  him  as  amannensea  and  transoribera 
of  books.  Accordiogty,  Cicero  (a(i^/<.i.  f)  begs  Attiros  to 
tee  that  a  copy  of  hisHirtoiy  of  Ua  Consulship  is  plaoed  m 
AtiwuB,  and  in  every  town  in  Qieaee ;  and  he  also  shows, 
on  sevenl  ooeaaibna,  gtea$  eagnmeaa  to  pnnfaaaa  a  libniry 
Irtiidi  Atticna  foaaMiiad.  and  afppaiently  bad  ftwmod  bbn- 
self.  The  l^ft  <f  AtHca*,  by  hw  contemporary  and  friend 
Cornelius  Nepoa.  miut  be  considered  nrtber  as  tbe  pro- 
ductioQ  of  a  panegyrist  than  of  an  impnrtid  writer  \  and 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  v«k 
of  this  authw.  (Hel4  ProUgom,  ad  Vitam  Attiei  qua 
vujp>  Com.  Ntpali  adKriintur,  VntislKV.  1836;  see  also 
T.  romp.  Attiem,  ema  A^ologie,  Kiseaaeh,  1784  ;  Hiaely. 
D«  FbfUibta  Com.  NtpotuJ) 
ATTICUS«  BERO'DSSi  [See  Bano'nas.] 
ATTILA.  This  fraudable  OMiqnaier  waa  tbs  nephew  <tf 
Roaa,  a  king  «r  lead«  crf'the  Huna*  who  at  the  bemnning  vt 
the  Sthcentuiy  waa  estaUiabedwit^  hia  beadee  in  Pannonia, 
en  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  Attila  and  bia  brother 
Bleda  sueeeeded  Roaa  a.o.  4SS.  The  first  aet  of  ibmr  loun 
was  to  conelnde  a  peaee  vrith  the  Kmperer  Tteedoiitta  II. 
on  terms  disgraoeflil  to  tbe  majesty  of  the  RenMn  empwek 
Being  thus  at  libnty  to  pursue  nis  emqneata  in  the  nertb. 
Attila  extended  Us  dominions  tevm  A*  Daimbe  eastward 
to  the  Vtdga,  and  northward  even  to  tbe  Baltie.  A  doubt< 
All  provooittion.  or  an  unscrupuleaa  ambition,  urged  hiai.  in 
vioUtion  ef  existing  tieatiee.  to  eieaa  tbe  Duube ;  and  be 
led  an  inesirtiUe  foree  through  Messbi  into  Tlwace  and 
Uaoedwdt.  Bigudiaing  Ua  w^r  ^  tiw  larisairiva  defeaU 
of  the  Ibnm  irf  tba  llasten  SiapiNk  The  aMe  oeait 
ef,tbe  Aic^^la|p^  from  Tbenmqrke  ie  Constantiaeple. 
yas exposed  tobia  ravages;  andxneodoahtf  in  abna  ra* 
tired  ioto  Asia.  To  obtain  peace,  he  *»aeiNed  (aj».  44»} 
to  terms  still  more  bMutialmg  than  tiMeaf  tbe  fetmot 
ti^y ;  among  wbiob  wo  ftad  the  oaasink  of  tbe  tract  aleag 
tbe  buiba  of  tho  Danube  extnding  to  tba  bieodtb  of 
fifteen  days'  jotarosfy,  and  tbe  paymuit  ef  an  ineisased  tri* 
bute.  Som  sAw,  Attila,  inifNtMat  of  a  partner  in  Uw 
tbroae,  preenrcd  the  oseaseiaatton  ef  bis  brother  Weda. 

In  448. tba  UitOTian  Priseas  aeswpaniei- ambasairli 
sent  to  apolegiaa  to  Attila  fer  tba  nea-fliMlMinl  cf 
aoM  artiska  of  Oia  tntty;  and  we  derive  freaa  bte 
aeaae  aeoaoiit  ef  the  domeatia  laanAere  ef  tbe  Huoai 
la  tba  plabw  af  Upper  Hungavyr  asMowbava  between 
tba  Dattaba^-tbe  TheM^  and  &  Garaalbian  meaataiaa, 
tbey  eaao  to  »  lar»  viDage*  which  bad  grown  up 
abort  tbe  palae*  of  Attila.  The  leyal  aiiiM  wm  en- 
tiiolyflf  wood:  tbe  boOses  of  tbe  Haas  wew  af  tbe  naw 
oraoHemeaaer  material,  aad  tbe  only  atina  balldiag  war  ft 
set  ef  batto  etected  by  the  Mag's  ^voarite  Oasgsulas.  Bat 
tbe  wood  was  fesbieaed  tato  colunMia.  eirved  aad  polMed  t 
Mid  tba  ambaasadort  eoald  diawMi  aeiM  aviAsaaa  ef  tasta 
the  workmaship.  a«        at  baabaatw  ■agiMeeai* 
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^ai.  They  were  toon  invited  to  «  aumptuous  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  guests  were  all  served  in  silver  and 
gold :  hat  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
set  before  the  king,  of  which  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  eqmUy  simple  and  fhimL  Tb*  rest  of 
the  company  were  excited  into  loud  and  frequent  laughter 
1^  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  two  buffoons ;  but  Attila 
preserved  bis  usual  inflexible  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgraceful  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy.  Attila 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  object^ of  the  mission ;  but  he 
dismiswd  the  culprit,  as  well  as  hia  innocent  companions, 
uninjured.  The  emperor  Theodosius  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  atone  for  bis  base  attempt  b^  a  secoDd  embassy, 
loaded  widi  nufpi&fent  presents,  which  the  king  of  the 
Huns  w&a  prevaded  on  to  kece]^  and  he  even  mode  some 
concesaious  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long  after  (July 
450)andwassuceeeded  bythe  more  virtuousand  able  Marcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  coUectingan  enormous  army,  and 
threatened  both  divisions  of  thenoman  world.  To  each 
emperor  he  sent  the  haughty  message,  *  Attilft,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  for  his  imme- 
diate reception.'  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marcian  for  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  late  em- 
peror Theodosius.  Marctan's  repty  was  in  the  same  laconic 
style.  '  I  have  gold  for  my  frieti(b,'and  steel  for  my  ene- 
mies.' It  may  have  been  the  diffierenoe  of  chuaeter  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determined  Attila  <to  m^e 
war  on  Valentinian  first  The  pretext  fbr  hostility  was  this. 
Valentinian't  sister  Hraioria.  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  consequence  of  some  youthfhl  errors,  had  mcin- 
tained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  him  % 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  tMlvances 
very  coolly,  until  at  this  time  it  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dow^.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by 
*he  reasons  assigned :  but  he  did  not  the  less  turn  his  arms 
against  GauL  Apr«tence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wanted ; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  firom  the  son  of  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.  Ha  b^an  .by  craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  assured  that  his  war- 
ike  preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only :  that 
he  should  ever  look  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  unless 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  as 
their  common  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marched 
turou^  Germany  without  halting  till  he  reached  the  Rhine 
early  m  spimg.  Then  be  defisated  the  Franks,  cut 
d  iwn  whole  fwests  to  bnild  boats,  and  paitsing  the  river 
entered  Ganl,  sevend  oities  of  which  c^ned  their  gates  to 
him,  on  his  profbssions  of  ftiendsfaip  to  the  Romans.  He 
soon  threw  off  the  mask,  llie  calamities  attendant  on  thi^ 
iavwiaa  have  been  described  in  Ar^htfhl  colours  by  Sido- 
nius,  a  contemporary,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  France,  who  have  collected  all  the 
antient  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  length  ar- 
rested by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Goths, 
ander  the  oommand  of  ^tius  and  Theodoric.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  hasfy  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  oune  up  with  nim  in  the  extensive  ^ios 
murraanding  CUUons-sur-llBiiie,  a  ooontry  well  adapted  to 
the  oavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  one  of  the  moat  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  history  was  fin^ht,  in  which  Theodoric 
was  slain.  The  issue  might  have  been  considered  doubt^I ; 
but  the  advantages  of  victOTjr  were  gained,  for  Attila  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  He  moved  skiwly  tb  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.o,  451). 

After  baring  reinforced  his  army,  he  returned  to  repeat 
his  demand  of  the  prinoess-Hondria  in  the  plains  of  Italy: 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  either  m 
the  latter  end  of  4^1,  or  in  the  beginning  of  4S2,  and  ad- 
vanool  at  one*  to  Aqaileia,  the  metiopiuis  of  the  provinoe 
eallod  Venetia.  which  he  invested,  and  vtteriy  destn^ed 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Not  a  house  was  1«it  stand- 
ing, nor  one  person  left  alive  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors.  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 
nmo,  underwent  the  same  fkte.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  city  of  Venice  owed  iu  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  fled  at  this  time  to  the  ishmds 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Po.  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  calls  them  about  fif^y  years  after,  says, 
(hat  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  waves  than 


hurdles ;  no  food  but  fish ;  no  srealth  beside  their  boats, 
and  DO  merchandise  bnt  salt,  which  they  exchanged  for 
other  provisions.  Attila  treated  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency:  he  neither  Arsd  the  buildings,  nor 
massacred  the  inhalntaats.  From  Milan.  Attila  purposed 
to  advance  upon  Rome:  but  as  he  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Benacus,  he  was  approached  by  asupptiRa- 
tory  embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  I.  [see  Avib- 
Nua].  He  received  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  which  was 
to  depend  either  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  claims  on  the 
princess  Honoria,or  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  ransom. 
Prudence  and  superstition  combined  in  this  instance  to 
check  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hun.  His  troops,  inured 
to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  luxurious  plmioa 
of  Italy ;  and  the  great  ^tius,  unable  to  oppose  his  nto- 
gresB,  stin  hung  on  his  march  with  aconstant  hostili^.  uia 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  fall  of  Alaric,  after  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  example  was  not  with- 
■  out  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  the  dignity  ajid 
eloquence  of  Leo  void  of  influence ;  and  the  memory  of  that 
influence  probably  was  preserved  and  amplified  in  the  liable 
which  represeiits  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  appearing  to  the 
barbarian,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  the  request  of  their  successor.  Jomandes  slates^ 
that,  on  ^e  si^ature  of  this  treaty,  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

'  The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  the  oursting  of  a  blood-vessel  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautifbl  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  Ids  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  bride.  Jomandes,  tran- 
scribing, probably,  from  Priscus,  relates  the  current  stoiT; 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

Priscus  obser\  es.  that  no  one  ever  subdued  so  many  coun- 
tries in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  reused 
to  honour  A^la  with  the  title'of  king;  theytmljr  styled  bim 
general  of  their  armies,  dtsguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
ihe  specious  naine  of  military  pay.  Hia  porfrut,  given  by 
Jomandes.  presents  the  genuine  featnres  of  the  Calmuckrace: 
he  was  low  in  stature^  broad-chested,  and  of  powerful  fVame — 
dark-complexioned,  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in  the  fdaoa 
of  beard — with  a  large  head,  flat  nose,  and  small  eyes. 
His  carriage  was-  fierce  jind  haughty  ;  and  no  one  could 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  disturb  it.  It  was  a  saying  of  bis  own,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  Ids  horse  had  trod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  that  when  he  was  in 
Gaul,  a  hotnit  told  him  that  he  was  the  teourgt  qf  Ood, 
who  had  put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  pmush 
the  vices  of  the  Christians;  bnt  tfiat  it  would  be  wrested 
from  Ivtm  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  add,  that 
Attila  temembered'  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  Chftlona. 
and  added  to  his  title's  that  of  Flagellum  Dei.  His  empire 
was  overthYown  and  disjwnted  immediately  upon  his  death, 
by  the  disputes  and  dissension's  -of  his  too*  and  chielteins ; 
the  fate  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence. 
(Jomandes,  De  Rebua  Gettcit,  and  Priscus,  Exeerpta  da 
LegtUimibita,  furnish  the  best  antient  materials  for  the 
history  of  Attila.  For  modem  compilations,  see  Boat, 
Hittotre  d$t  PevjOet  dp  tBwraae,  and  De  Guignes,  Hut. 
det  Hunt,  besides  flie  trark  of  Gibbon,  which  has  been  our 
chief  autiiority,  and  the  Jne.  Un.  RitL) 

ATTLEBtJRGH,  a-town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  hnndmd  at 
Shropham,  on  the'  high-road'  from  London  to  Norwidi. 
through  Thetford;  14  miles  from  Thetfhrd,  from 
Norwich,  and  94  from  London. 

It  is  now  a  small  and  unimpwtent  place,  but  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  tlwugh  its 
origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scuri^.  The  church  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  the 
church  originally  built  hera ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
edifice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  the  decorated  English  styl^ 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  details.  It  is  a  erosi 
ohurch,  and  was  oollenate.  The  foundation  of  the  ooUi^ 
was  desinied  by  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  carried  into  eflfect  by  hie  executon  or 
tmstees  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  conusfedof  a  master, 
warden,  and  four  secular  priests. 

Attleburgh  has  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  'and  a  market 
every  Thursday.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Mettiodieti 
and  Batista.   The  population  in  1831  was  1939. 
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ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sinde  or  Indus,  witbin  the  territory  of  Runjeet  Sing,  Rajah 
of  Lahore,  in  33°  56'  N.  lat^  and  7-i.°  SO'  E.  long.  The 
fortress  was  built  bv  Akbar  in  I581>  and  takeaita  name 
from  that  bnuieh  of  the  Indus  which  flows  from  Caubul  and 
jotna  the  vmn  •tream  aboot  eight  or  ten  miles  above  Attock. 
Feriahta  ealli  this  braneh  of  the  Indua 'Nilab,'  or  Blue 
River;  it  ia  now  m<tfe  eommoal^  known  as  the  Caubul  river. 
According  to  Major  Rennell.  the  name  «f  Attock,  which 
in  the  original  language  of  the  county  means  /arbuldmt 
was  given  to  it  from  the  cireunutance  of  its  fbnning  the 
original  boundary  of  Hindustan  in  that  quarter,  whidi 
honndary.it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hindu  to  pass  over  without 
special  permission.  According  to  Dr.  Rob«tson  (Hittorical 
Ditquitition  concerning  Antient  India,  p.  93),  thia  pltbe  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  .well  aa  by  *  an  eastern  geo- 
grnpher  quoted  1^  H.  D'Anville,'  under  the  name  of  Na- 
gaia.  on  the  river  Goptaenes.  They  ^ve  its  latitude  33°  30', 
whidi  position  agieet  mm  nearly  ,  with  modem  obserTatiott 
than  has  usually  been  sera  in  similar  eases. 

It  ia  mwrall^  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  crossed 
the  Indus  on  his  invasion  of  India»  in  the  spring  of 326  b.c, 
at  or  near  Attock ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  crossed 
above  or  below,  as  just  at  the  place.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1398,  crossed  the  Indus-at 
the  same  |daoe;  which  waialio  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1 738. 

The  Indus,  as  it  flows  in  ftont  of  Attock,  ib  nearly  800' 
feet  (260  yards,  aooording  to  Elphinstone)  broad,  and  of 
eoauderaUe  depth ;  bat  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  that 
DO  aecnrate  aoondinga  ean  be  taken.  Tne  banks,  which 
are  of  a  black  stone,  have  acquired  smoothness  firom  the 
Ibree  of  the  stream  and  the  constant  fiiction  of  the  partides 
oi  sand  which  it  carries  down,  so  that  they  shine  like  polbbed 
marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of.  the  stream,  it  is 
easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inAaled  bides  of  oxen. 
The  R^jah  of  Lahore  now  keeps  a  bridge  of  thirty-seven 
bo^  at  Attock.  for  the  purpose  , of  transporting  his  army 
aorou  the  river. 

The  fortresa  was  formerly  the  .residence  of  the  A^han 
government,  and  waa  then  a  plaoe  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  but  since  1818.  when  it  came  into  the  poesessiou  nf 
the  Ri^ah  td  Lahora,  it  has  been  &st  foUii^  to  decay. 
It  is  bwlt  in  the  firm  attk  parallelogram,  and  stands  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
ttoat  of  1200  feet :  the  walls,  which  recede  from  the  river, 
are  of  double  that  length ;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone, 
and  make  a  faaajdaome  appearance.  .  The  place  has  the  di»- 
advantage.  m  alniUtary  point  of  view,  of  being  commanded 
by  a  hiltat  the  back  there  is  also  a  fort,  which  was  built  by 
Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  (See  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir;  Elpmnttone's  Caubul,  p.  623;  Bmort 
nf  CommittM  ^  House  of  Coamotu  on  Indian  jiffmr§. 
Session  1832;  Bumes's  Mmurir  on  (A«  Intbu^  XMndw 
Oeog.  Journal,  1833.) 

ATTORNEY  is  a  person  sabstitttted  (atourni,  attorna- 
ttu),  from  atoumn>t  attomare,  to  subntituta,  and  ngniflea  one 
put  in  the  place  or  /urn  of  another  to  tpanage  his  concerns. 
He  i«  either  a  private  Utomey  authorized  to  make  contracts, 
and  do  other  acts  fat  bis  principal  by  an  instrument  called 
a  letter  4^  attorn^  i  «r  he  is  an  attomeyat  law,  pwotising  in 
tlw  several  eourU  of  common  law.  .  The  latter  description 
only  will  be  treiUed  of  under  this  head.  At  to  the  fonner, 
see  Lbttkii  or  Attobnby. 

An  tUtonujf  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  our  mvlesianticaL  courts. 
Before  the  statute  13  Edward  I.,  c.  lo;  suitors  could  not 
appear  in  court  by  attorney  without  the  king's  special  war- 
rant, but  were  compelled  to  ijlPpear  in  penon,  as  is  still  the 
practice  in  oriminu  cases.  The  auihiirity  given  by  that 
statute  to  prosecute  ot  defend  by  aUomey  formed  the  aitur- 
aeys  into  a  regular  body,  and  so  greatly  increased  their 
number,  that  several  siatu^M  and  ruleu  of  .court  for.  tlieir 
regulation  and  for  limiting  their  number  were  paased  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VI..  and  Elizabeth :  one  of 
which,  the  33  Henry  Vl.  c.  7,  states,  that  not  lung  before 
there  were  only  six  or  eight  attomeysXo  Norfolk  and  Suffolk) 
*4«o  tempore  ma/fna  tranquHUtoM  regnabat  •  but  that  their 
ucreaae  to  twenty-four  was  to  the  vexation  and'  prejudice  of 
the  counties ;  and  it  therefore  enacts,  that  fur  the  ftiture 
fterv  shaU  be  only  «x  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suflblk,  and  two  in 
Norwieb— a  provision  wluch  has  bem  since  signally  evaded, 
theni^iutnpealitd.  ItwiUbecenvefuenttoepniMiter-- 


Ist  The  admission  of  attoroeys-  to  practise^  their  enrol- 
ment, and  certificates: — 

2d.  Their  duties,  fhnctions,  privileges,  and  diMbilities. 

3d.  The  consequences  of  their  misbehaviour. 

4th.  Their  remedy  for  recovering  their  fees,  &e. 

1st.  7%«  admimon  tjf  aitoneyt  topraciiu.  their  enrol- 
ment, and  ceriificatee.—'DM  emier  regulations  as  to  the* 
admission  of  an  attwney  (see  3  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  s.  2,  and  mlea 
of  courts  in  8  Car.  I.,  and  16M)  required  that  he  should 
serve  ftx  five  ]^rs  as  clerk  to  some  jua^e,  seijeant,  counsel, 
attorney,  or  omeer  of  court ;  that  be  should  be  found,  on  exa- 
minatiui  by  appointed  practisers,  of  good  ability  and  hooexty ; 
and  that  he  should  be  admitted  of,  and  reside  in.  some  inn  of 
court  OP  chancery,  and  keep  oolnmons  there.  These  were 
superseded  -by  the  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  s.  5,  now  in  force ;  wfaich 
provides  that  no  person  shall  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the 
superior  oourls  unless  he  has  been  bound  by  contract  in 
vrating  to  serve  Sv  five  years  as  clerk  to  a  regular  attorney, 
aad  luia  continiied  Ave  years  in  snoh  service,  and  haa 
been  afterwards  examineo.  sworn,  admitted,  and  enroHed 
in  manner  in  the  act  mentioned,  underpenaity  of  50/.  and 
an  incapacity  to  sue  for  bis  fees.  This  provision  is  by 
subsequent  statutes  extended  to  practising  in  the  county 
court  or.  the  quarter  sessions;  and  by  34  Geo,  III.  c.  14, 
s.  4,  any  penon  practising  as  an  attorney  without  due  ad- 
.  mission  and  enrolment  shall  forfeit  1002.,  and  be  disabled 
from  suiuff  for  his  fees.  By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  48,  and 
3  (}ea.  1 V.  c.  16,  persons  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  ef  arts,  or  bachelor  of -law,  in  the  university  of 
Oxl^  C^bridgflh  or  DuUio.  and  having  served  under 
contract  in  writing  for  three  vean  with  an  attorney,  and 
having  been  actually  employed  during  the  three  yean  by 
such,  attorney  or  his  agent  in  the  business  of  an  attwney. 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  fhlly  as  if  they  had 
served  five  years ;  provided  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  taken  within  six  years  after  matriculation,  and  the  decree 
of  bacheW  of  law  was  taken  within  eight  years  after  matricu- 
lation :  the  binding  to  the  -attorney  must  also  be  within  four 
years  after  the  takmg  of  the  degree.  By  the  22  Geo.  II.  o.  46, 
an  affidavit  must  be  made  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  tbearticlea  of  the  execution  therec^ln  the  attnrney  and  by 
theclnrk,  which  affidavit  must  ba  filed  in  the  court  where 
the  attorney  ia  enrolled,  and  be  read  in  open  court  before 
the  ckrk  is  admitted  and  enrolled  an  attorney.  Acta  of 
indemnity  are  however  occasionally  passed,  relieving  per- 
sons who  have  neglected  to  file  their  affidavits  within  the 
limited  time.  By  the  last  general  stamp  act,  a  du^  of  120/. 
is  imposed  upon  ihe  artit^  of  clerlahip  of  attorney,  and 
1/.  on  the  counterpart;  and  by  34  Geo.  III.  c.  14, 
B.  2,  the  articles,  duly  stamped,  must  be  enrolled  or  regis- 
tered with  the  proper  officer  in  that  court  where  the  party 

Exposes  to  practise  as  an  attorney.  No  attorney  is  al- 
wed  to  have  more  than  two  articled  clerks  at  once, 
and  these  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  actually  in  prao- 
tica  on  his  own  aoeount,  and  not  at  any  time  durmg  which 
he  himself  ia  employed  as  clerk  by  another  attorney.  The 
clerk,  in  oider  to  be  admitted  an  attorney,  must  actually 
eerve  five  years  under  his  articles ;  but  by  22  Geo.  HI. 
c.  46.  in  case  the  attorney  dies,  or  discontinues  to  praaise,  or 
the  articles  are  by  mutual  consent  cancelled,  then  the  clerk 
may  sene  the  residue  of  the  time  under  articles  to  any 
coher  practising  attorney,  and  the  new  articles  are  not 
Hubject  to  dtarnp.  34.C!eo.  JIL  c.  14,  s.  5.  except  the  duty  of 
1/.  Ut.  The  articled  clerk  may  serve  one  year,  but  not  a 
lontier  time,  with  the  agent  of  the  attwney  to  whom  he  ia 
arti(;led :  a  plan  generally  adopted  by  country  clerks,  who 
thus  arquire  a  year's  experience  of  the  practice  in  London, 
without  delayint;  their  admiasion;  and  by  the  )  &  2  Q«o. 
IV.  c  48,  s.  8,  an  articled  clerk  who  becemea  bonit  fide  a 
pupil  to  a  barrister,  or  certificated  special  pleader,  ftxr  one 
whole  year,  may  be  admitted  in  the  same  manner  as  iadone  - 
if  he  served  one  year  with  the  ^ent  of  the  attorney  to  whom 
he  is  bound.  Before  the  clerk  can  be  admitted  an  attorney, 
ha  roust  cause  an  affidavit  of  the  actual  service  under  the 
articles,  sworn  by  himself  or  the  attorney  with  whom  he  baa 
served,  to  be  filed  in  the  court  to  which  be  seeks  admiasion ; 
he  must  also  make  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  aQuaker)  that  h« 
has  duly  paid  the  sump  duty  on  the  attieles,  and  that  he 
will  truly  and  honestly  demean  himself  as  an  attorney ;  and 
must  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribe  dte  declaration  against  popery,  or,  if  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, the  declaration  and  oath  prescribed  by  the  statute 
31  Geo.  lU.  c,  89*  1. 1.  Tho  attonwy  pays  a  stamp  dut^ 
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«tt'  Itii  admission  of  UL  His  nune  fa  Am  MmUed 
wiOkout  fee  the  oiBoer  of  oamt,  in  Mokt  appointed 
ftr  the  purpose:  fa  irtitoh  books  allMnons  have  free 
acceu,  without  payment  of  any  -ibe.  when  the  attomey 
is  admitted,  he  lubseribes  a  roll,  which  is  the  original 
iroU  of  attorneys,  of  which  the  court  takes  notioe  as  the 
tecorded  list  of  its  officers,  and  from  which  the  names  are 
copied  into  the  books.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitted, 
and  ptiroilcd  in  any  of  the  superior  eourts  of  Aw,  may  be 
sworn  and  admitted  in  the  courts  of  e^w/y  without  fee  or 
stamp  duty;  and  so  a  soUcitor  in  any  court  of  eOuity^t 
Westminster  may  be  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  an  at- 
torney of  h^  Majesty's  courts  of  law;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
fnpenor  court  at  Westminster  is  capable  of  \mng  admitted  in 
Itt^  ldbitw  eourt  irfTeomrd.  An  attorney  admitted  in  one 
•but  ttf  tteordftt  Westmifister,  may,  l^  the  onuent  jn 
IhiPltB  ^  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
m^uae  such  other  attorney  in  such  other  court,  though 
ttot  nimsdf  admitted  in  sucli  court.  But  if  any  sworn 
attorney  knowingly  permit  any  other  persoii,  not  teing  a 
sworn  attorney  of  another  court,  to  pracnse  in  hi<  name,  he 
is  disabled  from  QCthig  as  an  attorney,  and  hip  admittance 
becnmes  vdid. 

In  addition  to  swearing,  admission,  sitd  ennlaent,  en 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  practice,  must  take 
ont  a  certificate  at  the  Btamp-office  every  year  between  the 
lith  November  and  IBth  iMoember  Ibr  Ae  yeat  fbUowing, 
flie  dtity  on  wbioh  is  12/.  if  he  reside  in  Lumdon  or  West- 
iftihBter,  or  wi^in  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  poet,  or 
within  the  ci^  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  in  practioe  three 

J ears ;  or  ef.  if  he  has  been  aidmitted  a  less  time and  if 
e  reside  elsewhere,  and  has  been  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prac- 
ttte  without  certificate,  or  without  payment  of  Ihe  proper 
duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  SO/,  and  an  incapacity  to 
sue  fbr  bis  frei.  (S3  Qeo.  III.  c.  ]  84,  s..  27.)  But  by  the 
44  Qea  III.  c.  98.  s.  10,  these  penalties  can  only  be  siied 
ftr  Iqr  the  Attorney-General,  like  other  stamp  penalties; 
and  sictB  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  paased  to  relieve 
attmieys  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  certiiSoates 
in  due  time.*  The  omission  by  an  att<Mmey  to  take  out  his 
certificate  for  one  whole  year  incapacitates  him  from  prac- 
tising,  and  renders  hisadmiasion  void;  but  the  courts liave 
power  to  re-admit  him  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  certi- 
ficate duty,  and  such  penalty  as  the  courts  think  fit.  (37 
Geo.  in.  c.  90.) 

2.  Th0  dutiet,  fitnetiont,  privilege;  and  ditabiUHee  of 
attorneyt.—TbB  principal  mttiet  <n  an  attorney  are  care, 
skill,  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  ia  these 
esieBtial  nquisiteii,  he  Is  not  responrible  kit  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profbssion.  But  if  he  be 
deficient  in  proper  skill  or  care,  and  a  loss  tiierel^  arises  to 
his  client,  he  is  liable  to  a  ipecdal  action  on  tin  case :  vgif 
the  attorney  n^lect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  a  material  witness )  or  if  he  neglect  attending  an  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  his  client's  cause  is  referred ;  or  if  he  onrit '  to 
Oharge  a  defendant  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  his.  client,  in 
execution  within  the  proper  time.  When  an  attorney  has- 
once  undertaken  a  cause,  he  cannot  withdraw  from  it  at  his 
pleasnre,  since  this  would  injure  his  client ;  and  though  he 
IS  not  bound  to  proceed  if  his  client  neglect  to  supply  him 
with  mon^  to  meet  the  necessary  dislrarsements,  vet  before 
an  attorney  ean  abandon  the  eanse  on  the  gronnd  of  want 
of  flmds,  he  must  give  a  nffleient  and  reasonable  notioe  to 
the  client  of  his  intetitlon.  When  deeds  or  writihgs  eapM  to 
an  attorney's  hands  in  the  way  ttf  his  business  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  deli- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  ^aymentof  whatisduetohim 
on  aeoonnt  of  prcrfbaslonal  services  and  disbursements,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-deliver 
them :  bu^  unless  tiiey  6ome  to  his  hands  strictiy  in  his 
business  as  an  attorney,  the  court  will  not  make  a  rule,  but 
leave  the  Mrty  to  bring  bis  action  against  the  attorney. 

An  attOTney  dulf  enrolled  and  certificated  is  considered 
to  be  ^wayspersonaUy  present  in  court,  and  on  that  ae- 
"OMrithto  stifl  some BrmZqgwf,  thonsfa  they  are  now  much 
yowed.  Till  latel^'  he  was  entitled  to  sue  1^  a  peculiar 
vneess,  called  an  attachment  of  privilege,  andt  to  be  sued 
in  his  ownrourt  by  biU ;  but  thelate  act  fcr  uniformity  of 
process,  t  Wm.  IV.  o.  39,  has  abohshed  thAe  distinctions, 
and  an  attorney  now  sues  and  is  sued  like  otiber  persons. 
By  r>Mon  of  Oe  supposed  neeeuiQr  for  his  pnaenee  in 
^Mn^amUanirlivuniptAanofllBet  wqpiraig  penonaL 


service,  as  those  of  *kmf,  ooneUMe,  vserumr  ike, 
and  also  from  serving  as  a  Juror.  These  prhrllegea  I 
altowed  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  as  ol  their 
clients,  are  confined  to  attorneys  who  praetise,  or  at  least 
have  practised  within  a  year. 

An  attorney  is  also  subject  to  some  disabilities  and  m- 
strietions.  No  attorney  praetising  in  the  King's  Courts 
can  be  under-sheriff,  sheriff's  elerk,  reeeiver,  or  sheriff's 
bailiff.  (11100.7.0.4.)  No  clerk  of  the  peaoe,  or  his  de- 
puty,' ean  act  as  attorney  or  agent  at  the  Quarter  Besdens, 
under  a  penalty  of  AOf.  (S3  Geo.  II.  o.  48.)  By  rule  of 
Miebaelmks  Term.  16ft4,  no  attorn^  can  be  lessee  in  ii}eet- 
ment,  or  hail  tat  a  defendant  in  any  aetion.  By  &  Geo.  II. 
e.  18.  s.  9. -no  attorney  ean  be  a  Justioe  ei  the  ^aaes  while 
in  ^lutiee  as  an  attemn ;  and  no  Hoctising  attem^  ean 
be  a  Oommisdoner  of  the  Land  Tax  without  pesBUMRg 
100/.  per  annum.  By  43  Geo.  11.  e.  U,  no  attorney  who  is 
a  prisoner  bi  any  pnaon,  w  wttUn  the  nles  «r  ubeniss 
thereof,  can  sne  ont  uiy  process,  or  eommsnce  or  proeeeute 
any  suit,  under  penalty  or  being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  inoa- 
pacitated  from  acting  as  an  attomy  for  the  lUtura  {  and  the 
punishment  is.  the  same  for  any  attwneywhe  suffers  an 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  bis  name :  hut  an 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  tm  suits  eommenoed  beibrs  bis 
confinement;  end  the  statute  dees  not  prohibit  his  defend- 
ing, but  only  his  proeeeuting  suits. 

3.  7^  eonseqtteneee  qf  on  oHomey"*  fflt«&<AavAwr.— 
Ihe  court  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  praotise  treote 
him  as  one  of  ite  officers,  and  exercises  a  summary  juris- 
diction over  him,  either  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients,  or  tat 
his  own  punishment  in  case  of  misetmduet.  If  he  is 
charged  on  affidavit  with  fraud  or  malpraotiee,  eontrary  t» 
Justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  will  call  upon  him  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit)  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
tinctly deny  the  cbargM  imputed  to  him,  or  if  he  swear  to 
an  incredible  st«v  in  dis^nof  of  them,  tbe-eourt  will  grant 
an  attachment  If  the  misflendnet  of  ib»  aXbaran  amount 
to  an  ittdietable  ^Ibnoe.  flw  eomts  will  la  genml  leave  him 
to  be  indicted  1^  tib^^ar^  oomplaining.  and  witt  net  eaU 
fipon  him  to  aakww  Hie  matteis  ^  an  affidavit.  If  the 
attorney  has  been  fraudulently  admitted,  or  has  been-  con- 
victed of  ftjony  or  any  ether  offenee  whieh  renders  him 
unfit  to  praetifle,  or  if  he  has  knowingly  suffered  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  person  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  he  has 
himself  acted  as  agent  for  such  a  person,  or  if  he  has  signed 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrOT  purporting  to  be  the'  sig* 
nature  of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaved  him- 
self, the  court  will  order  him  to  be  struck  off  the  nil  of 
attorneys.  But  striking  off  the  roll  is  not  a  perpetual  die- 
al»U^ !  for  in  some  instanees  the  oenit  wiU  pemit  him  to 
be  restored^  eonddering  the  punishment  in  the  light  of  a 
sfaspensini  only. 

4,  7ft«  of  formy'r  remedy  for  ree$»eritig  Me  ,^.-<-An 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  client  in  an  action  oT 
debt  or  indantatm  aeeumptU,  which  be  may  maintain  for 
business  done  in  other  courts  iw  well  as  in  that  of  which  he 
iradmitted  ah  attorney.  But  an  attmney  cannot  recover  ftr 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  owing  to  gross  negligence  or 
other  cause,  the  dient  has  had  no  Mnefit  whatever  from  the 
attorney's  superintendence.  Bytiie3Gee.II.c.33.s.S3,  no 
attorney  shall  sue  for  the  recovery  oFhisfeesordisbursemmits 
tiH  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  after  he  has  delivered  to 
his  client  a  biU  of  sueh  fees  or  disbuisementa,  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  subscribed  witti  his  own  hand ;  and  on 
application  of  the  paity  ehargaaUe  by  such  bUl,  tiie  eonrt; 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  eooit  in  whieh  &e  bosinese  is 
done,  may  refer  the  bill  to  be  taxed  l^  ^e  proper  offlner; 
and  it  the  atttnney,  on  the  mrty  ehar^eable,  shall  r^hee  to 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  the  bill  easpartet 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  action  shall  be 
jjommenced  for  the  demand ;  andon  ^etaxaticmand  settle- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  party  shall  pay  to  the  attorney,  or  as 
the  court  shall'direot,  thcwhole  sum-due  on  the  bill,  or  be 
liable  to  attachment  or  process  of  contempt :  and  if  it  is 
Ibund  that  the  attorney  has  been  overpaid,  tnen  he  shall 
Itnthwith  reftind.  The  statute  only  ap^ies  to  fees  and  dis- 
bursements for  business  dotae  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 
If  the  whole  ImU  be  ftr  cisnTeyMieing.  it  eanaotbe  taxed; 
but  if  any  pait  of  the  bill  be  for  bushiess  done  in  eottit, 
the  bill  most  be  driivned  a  month  beftoe  the  aetien  is 
brouffhl;  or  .  the  'attorney  cannot  reeom  in  which  ease  aU 
the  ttema  are  taxed.  Mainr  nioa  dMnotfans  faav*  been 
diAwn  aa  to  what  transaetfans  of  »  •Monw^  eowrtif  to 
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buuMMtUfWin  mMwtwM  toraadarUi  UU  nUeet  t» 
tuatuW'  Fev  tiuM  wb  kuM  nfei  to  Tidd's  PrMtm,  tit. 
Attortujft. 

To  ftuist  «n  attMMj  in  leeeTsriBg  bu  eostSf  be  fau  a  fiim 
for  the  aniauQt  of  hit  bill  \ipm  the  imia  aqd  p^wn  of  his 
client  which  hne  coma  to  bia  handa  in  tbe  eourse  ef  bk 
prafinaional  emplojiiieat ;  and  till  bis  bill  be  paid^  the  oourt 
will  not  order  tbena  to  be  delivwed  up^  uer  ean  aa  ution  be 
maintained  for  them.  The  attoraey  ba«  also  the  saaae  Hm 
on  any  money  reeaveMd  In  Us  elienf  «bieb  esmes  to  bis 
huids  in  the  ehafa^er  of  bia  fcttofsey.  Ai  •  Airther  amt- 
rhy  to  the  ftttern^.  his  ebant  ifc  iwl  yatnittod  to  diaduvge 
him  and  tubttikate  iOffther  vitbont  obtaiittng  tiie  bave  «f 
tbe  oevrt  or  ajodge's  Older  for  that  |inrpase,-irtiieh  is  never 
granted  exeept  upor  the  turns  si  payii^  tbe  first  attor- 
nOT's  bill.  See  RaU  8  Will.  IV.,  leg.  1,  s.  93.  (Sea  Bac. 
Abridgwttntt  tit  Atiomt^,  7th  edition  ;  TiiH  t  Pnutiee,  Wh 
edition,  ehap.  iiL  srad  xiv.) 

ATTORNBY-aBNBRAL.  The  attemey-geWna  is  a 
ministerial  offieer  of  the  ennrn,  speeiall^  ^qmntad  by  let- 
ters-patent. He  is.  in  prioeiplet  notbmc  more  than  the 
attorney  for  the  kinf,  and  staOos  in  prsMs^y  tbe  same  rela- 
tien  to  him  that  every  ether  lUtotney  dees  to  hk-enployer. 
The  additim  of  tbe  term  *  gMMttf  to  the  name  gt  tbe 
offioB  probably  took  place  in  aider  to  distinguish  Mm'fimi 
attorneys  i^pointBd  to  act  for  tiia  efowd  in  nutieidair 
oenrta,  snch  as  the  attorney  ibr  the  Ceiui  of  Wards,  or 
the  master  of  the  Croim  Office,  whose  i^fteial  name,  is 
'eoioner  and  attorney  for  the  fcbig'  in  ttie  Gont  of  King> 
Bench.  By  degrees  the  office,  which  has  usually  bc«tt 
filled  by  persons  of  the  hif^basl  emlnOMS  in  tbe  yrofiission  of 
tbe  law,  hat  become  one  of  great  dignity  and  impor^uMe. 
The  duties  of  the  attomey->ipanoral  are  to  exhibit  informa- 
tions and  eonduot  proseeutions  for  sueh  heinoiai  misde- 
neanoiirs  as  tend  to  dlstarb  or  endanger  the  state  {  to  ad- 
vise tha  heade  of  the  nuious  departmenis  ef  government  en 
legal  qneationa;  to  ocmdnet  all  snits  and  proeeentfons  re- 
lating to  the  ewleetfen  of  tte  pablio  rstanne  irftfaa  erown  j 
to  flu  infiKmattoni  in  tbe  Exeheqdert  in  ordef  to  obtain 
satisflwtien  Jbr  any  personal  wrong  oemmitted  in  the  lande 
wntber- possessions  of  tbe  orown }  to  institute  and  emduit 
snits  for  the  prateetion  of  ebarltable  endowments,  in  lAieh 
the  king,  as  parent  pairia,  is  entitlBd  te  interfbre  [  and 
generally  to  appear  in  all  legal  preoeedtngs.  and  in  all 
courts,  where  the  interests  of  the  etown  an  in  qaestion; 

The  precise  radk  and  preoedenoe  of  the  attotfoey-frnMral 
have  fNtquentlr  bsen  the  sobj^ot  of  diseusnon  and  dlspate. 
Indeed  tbe  early  bistOTf  and  origin  of  tbiaiAce,  npon  whicb 
tbe  question  of  preeed«iiee  in-  a  greai  measure  depends*  is 
matter  of  greit  obsenrlty.  There  is.  no  doubt  4bat  at  all 
times  fbeltuig  must  have  had  an  attorney  to  te|ffttient  ttw 
ifiterests  of  the  ctoirn  In  the  sevcMl  flovrts  of  jttstlee  {  but 
in  early  dmes  he  Was  pnbably  not  an  oAeer  of  snob  high 
iftnk  and  importuofe  as  the  attorney-generaf  of  the  {ffeient 
day.  There  are  no  traces  of  8u«h  an  offioer  till  some  oen- 
turles  after  the  conquest;  and  it  i»  clear  that*  ttntil  a  oom- 
pars^ely  late  perii^,  the  king's  se^eant  was  the  chief  vt»- 
cutive  omeer  for  pleas  of  tbe  erbif n.  (Spelman,  Oiou.  .tit 
SSerneTta  ad  tegeih.)  In  tbe  old  fbrm  of  proclamation  upon 
the  arraignment  of  a  oriminaU  the  king's  seijeant  was,  till 
very  Utely,  always  named  beltoe  the  itttomey-general  i  and 
previously  to  the  GommonwealA  ht  invariably  spoke  btfore 
nim  in  all  criminal  prdeeciitlons,  and  perform^  the  du^  ef 
'openmg  the  pleadings,'  whieh  since  thtf  Commonwealth 
bu  always  been  ^e  ny  the  jutlier  counsel.  In  tbe  reign 
<rf  Jamesl.  a  curious  altercation  between  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who  was  then  attorney-general,  and  a  serjeant-at-law,  Upon 
this  satnect,  Is  related  in  Bulstrode's  SeporU,  vol.  ill.  p.  83, 
upon  wbieb  oocaeion  Lord  Coke,  who  was  then  chief  justice, 
said  that  *  no  seijeant  ought  to  move  before  the  king's 
attorney,  when  be  moves  for  tbe  king  ;  but  for  other  mo- 
tions any  leijeant-at-law  is  to  move  iKifore  him  .'-He  added, 
that  when  '  he  was  the  king's  attorney,  he  never  ofibred  to 
move  before  a  seijeant,  unless  it  Was  for  the  king.' 

All  qnestions  respecting  tbe  preendenoyofmeattomey- 
general  and  tbe  serjeanta  were  terminated  by  a  special  war- 
rant of  bis  late  majesty,  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
in  1 8 1 1 ,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  altKney^heral 
and  the  solicitor-general  sbonla  have  {dace  and  au^noe  at 
the  head  of  tbe  English  bar. 
'  A  discussion  arose  during  the  session,  of  parliament 
lU4i  at  tbe  hMring  <d  a  Scotch  appeal  in  th6  House  of 
«peb  fbs  quertion  of  pceeedenqr  between  the  attomey- 


oenaral  and  tbe  l««nl  adveeato  ef  SeffOawk  mkmk  «m 

flnally  decided  iq  favour  af  taa  HvnMr. 

ATTRACTION,  gem  two  Latin  w^  signifyiai  a 
dramng  ioHwdr,  a  tom^  the  meaqing  of  whieh  has  twen 
obaoqred  by  the  verbal  disputes  ef  a  eentury  aad  a  half. 
Ce&sidetiDg  the  great  ia^pectqnee  ef  etarreatty  uqderstapding 
a  watd  whieh  is  in  suob  univereal  use*  w*  sbidl  endeavMw 
to  point  out  the  vuious  wfcys  iq  wbieb  it  baa  been  misup- 
derstood.  Tbe  epplieatious  ef  the  ward  to  the  experi- 
nientel  &cts  wbioh  it  impUest  sueb  as  attoaotidn  of  grmvi- 
totion,  attractitm  of  cohesion,  electrical  attraction,  capiUaiy 
attraotioQ,  &a..  nuut  btf  leaked  ftxr  upder  the  hMids  OiiArf- 
TATioN,  GnaisiQili  Vurarnieity,  &o. 

When  a  word  has  been  tbe  snlQeet  qf  di«puto,  especially 
when  there  have  been  ignorant  and  learned  men  en  beta 
sides,  it  generally  happens  that  aevapal  different  meanings 
have  been  aflEoed  to  it  In  tbe  present  instanee  we  ar« 
obliged  to  make  use  of  more  terms  tbim  one  to  r^msent  tbe 
various  senses  in  whieh  attraction  has  been  used.  We  shall 
therefore  explain  what  we  mean  by  maihtmaHeal  attraction, 
imthematicO'f^Heai  attiMtiim,  and  mh^ntai  i^tractkn. 
Thp  reader  may  supply  any  terms  which  he  lilws  better,  if 
be  will  take  can  te  dirtinguisb  their  tneanings. 

Wbw  we  see  tha  be^  A  move  towards  B,  we  see 
tiw  efiwt  that  would  be  produosd.  if  R,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  power  of  dnmng  A  Ummrd*  iiiocal  aMrwttv  it. 
But  if  we  only  see  the  laot,  and  maasune  the  biw  of  the 
motion,  and  find  thereby  that  A  moves  as  it  would  move  if 
B  did  attraet  it  acouding  to  sonia  simple  law*  we  ean  then 
And  what  is  to  take  plaea  during  tbe  rest  of  the  motion,  if 
the  same  iMroo&tinua.  Fbr,  in  the  mathematieal  ftrtnulm, 
daduoed  from  principles  which  have  alwi^s  been  ad- 
mitted and  ai^Maled  to  by  tbe  ot^onents  (tf  attraction 
^Mmasl^ss,  it  clearly  is  ef  qo  imp(n1anoe,  as  to  resulte, 
whether  we  substitute  the  real  truth  of  nature,  or  ihat  which 
is  eqnivdent  to  it  in  ito  effeets,  ar  in  ^  paitieular  eibet 
under  oonaidsfation.  Thus,  if  tbe  earth  mm  round  the 
Sim,  in  just  tbe  same  manner  as  it  wmM  do  ^  tbe  stu 
attraoted  it  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  then  tiut  lav 
migr  be  used  as  a  means  of  dedneing  ibtua  pbenomenm. 
A  person  who  admits  se  much,  admite  what  we  mean 
by  matkemeticttl  attraetion. '  Wo  might  Instansv  varioui 
maihematioal  modes  ef  speaking,  wbieb  in  strict  physios  an 
Mse.  The  sun  ^rauv  a  shadow.  The  sun  tlurows  nothing 
but  light,  and  it  is  because  an  maque  body  pnvenu  bia 
throwing  direct  light  that  there  is  a  shadow.  But  the 
phnunBsnsn  is  at  if  sun  did  threw  the  podtlvs  appear* 
uice  oalled  shadow,  and  the  phnse  is  admitted.  The  sun 
mevea  nitmd-tha  earth  ones  a  dif— sbduld  be,  ttie  «artb 
turns  Toond  ito  axbi  onse  a  day ;  but  *a  s«i  the  aam* 
appeerahces  as  would  be  presmted  if  tbe  aaa  did  man 
round  tbe  earth.  But  the  most  dtreet  »m  of  tbe  tnath^ 
matitai  way  of  speaking  is  in  tbe  term  csNVRiFtrtfu.  tOROa 
(which  see),  when  we  speak  as  if  a  bodjr  leally  endea- 
voured to  go  dbreet  away  from  a  oetitn,  when  in  truth  it 
endeavours  to  keep  its  own  stnught  line  of  motion  unal- 
tered. But  the  effnt  being  exaatly  that  of  an  endeavour  to 
move  directly  away,  the  term  Is  admitted^  thdugb  eertalqljr 
mm  liable  to  be  misunderstood  than  of/r oc/idn, 

(S.)  When  A  tiot  only  move*  towards  B,  but  It  plaiA 
thatBleidiiAi6«tvorothe»aaikg«atinwelttMb>6of  A, 
then  is  what  we  viU  call  m*thmAti«o-phfMia6l  attrttctidtt. 
Plaeo  a  needle  so  as  to  swim  (A  «uer,  and  hold  a  ibagnti 
north  of  it;  the  needle  «iU  rttnrly  move  tow&zds  th* 
north.  But  pUorf  the  magnet  etut,  and  thd  nofthw&rd 
motion  will  be  almost  immediately  destroyed  by  tbe  resist* 
EUice  ef  the  water,  and  tbe  needle  will  then  titove  east ; 
and  so  on  for  any  other  point  of  the  tompasA.  Here  then, 
in  addition  to  tbe  eoflclusions  we  might  draw  tt6m  tbe  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  we  see'that  the  magnet  is  in  some  wa^ 
or  other  an  actor.  In  the  preceding  case,  3  might  be 
taken  away,  and  for  any  thing  we  are  supposed  to  know  to 
tbe  eon^ry,  A  might  continue  its  motion  Jutt  as  before ; 
but  in  the  present  ease,  the-  needl*  always  moves  towards 
where  tbe  magnet  is,  and  never  tnoves  towards  wherp  th* 
magnet  is  not.  Tlie  words  cause  and  effect,  then,  have 
no  meaning,  if  we  mav  not  say  it  is  the  magnet  whieh 
atfraets  (draws)  the  needle.  But  whether  it  draws  it  directly, 
or  whether  it  acts  upon  some  all-pervading  fluid  (this  word  . 
is  really  almost  synonymous  with  unknown  caute),  as  some 
hwe  supposed,  which  fluid  acts  tipon  the  needle,  or  Whether 
any  other  intormedUto  cause  exists,  is  not  neoessarv  to 
b»  oowidMed  hen.  We  do  not  mtan  to  hnply  anyttdng 
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An-  or  againit  inch  nippomtiant  vIwd  w«  sajr  flut  <hm 
does  exist  a  maihematico^hytical  attraction. 

F^urther  to  illustrate  our  meaning :— when  a  wooden  swan 
swims  towards  a  bit  of  bread,  there  is  mathematical  attrac- 
tion between  the  swan  and  the  bread,  to  puulc  cbildven : 
there  is  a  mathematieo-physioal  attraetion  between  the  inm 
hidden  in  the  bird,  and  the  magnet  hiddan  in  the  bread,  to 
puzzle  philoaophers :  the  unknown  nature  of  the  canae  has 
never  caused  the  diildren  to  doubt,  th^  ,/be(;  but  some 

Iihilosophert,  hi  temer  ttnws  at  laastk  have  gone  a*  gnat 
engths. 

(3.)  Bv  phyti'Ml  attraction  is  implied  a  power  retidmg  m  B. 
hy  which  A  is  drawn  ,to.  it  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
other  cause  whatever,  except  the  will  of  the  Creator.  If  a 
space  of  the  universe  could  -be  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  only  two  portions  (partides  or  atoms,  if  such  things 
are),  A  and  B,  at  rest ;  then  if  A  would  necessarily  b^n  to 
move  towards  B  by  some  power  in  B,  which  is  as  much  a' 
part  of  its  actual  existence  as  its  figure  or  impenetrability, 
there  exists  what  we  mean  by  phyrictU  attraction.  .  Whe- 
ther there  be  sueh  a>  power  or  not  is  -not -known  ;r  nor,  we 
Aink,  can  it  ever  be  known.  For  ev*n  •appoaing  we 
had  followed  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  till  we  had 
appnMushed  to  the  First  Cause,  we  could  not  be  certain  we 
had  done  so  vritbout  becoming  acquainted  with  a  nature 
and  modes  of  action,  for  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
been  anything  hut  expressions  either  of  complete  igno- 
rance, or  feeble  analt^ies  from  our  own  peroeptiona. 

Let  the  cause  of  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatorcr  it 
be,  denote  it  by  (  ) ;  then  shall  we  have  the  same  succee- 
■ion  of  unmeaning  disputes  about  (  >  diat  have  employed 
misguided  energies  about  the  word  attraction.  Thoaewho 
positively  deny  phyneal  attraction  are  not  aware  what  they 
are  saying,  unlMs  they  deny  the  possibility  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  net  direct^  perceptible  to  the  senses : 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illogical,  unless 
they  mean  to  deny  the  possibiii^  of  an  intennediata  agent 
BoUi  patties  are  meddlmg  with  matters  on  which  no  direct 
experiments  can  be  made. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  proofs  that  ma- 
tjumatieo-fikyticat  attraction  (which  sort  of  attraction  we 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article,  unleta  the  contrary 
be  q>ecially  mentioned)  does  really  and  univeraally  take 
pUee  between  the  p<Hrtions  of  matter  composinx.  our  uni- 
verse. This  question  divides  itself  into  the  prooa  of  matter 
attracting  and  being  attracted  by  matter  twoR  our  anrCA  ; 
and  the  matter  of  oar  earth  attracting  and  being  attracted 
by  the  matter  qf  other  pianete. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  mere  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  proofs  which  we  produce^  Asks  the  objector.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how  small  soever, 
attracts  every  other?  One  says  (we  remember,  to  have 
iem)  wonder/id  /  to  the  suppositifm  that  the  annff  in  his 
snuff-box  attracts  the  snuff  in  the  snnff-boxea  the  inha- 
bitants (tf  Satum.  The  anthw  ia  one  of  the  Hutefainso- 
uians,  as  they  are  called,  who  maintain  the  rtuiity  of 
every  phenomenon  mentioned  in  common  terms  throughout, 
the  Bible,  which  they  call  drawing  their  natural  philosophy 
from  thence  ;  thouen  perhaps,  by  following  Bt.  Paul*s  ad- 
vice—to  prove  all  thiuffs,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good — 
they  miffht  equaUv  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
wonderful  I  then  thai  terrestrial  and  Satumian  snuff  should 
mutually  attract.  Be  the  e«nae  ttf  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presumed,  what  it  may,  it  wfll  certainly  be  wondeiflil.  AU 
the  works  of  God  are  wonderfhl,  aayt  King  David :  but  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  iiould  convict  us  of  impiety 
for  quoting  him.  >  To  pursue  it  io  Ae  author's  style :  Is  a 
tnuff-box  a  wonderful  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
box, with  a  picture  of  a  man  and  a  gun,  and  a  little  dog  ? 
Every  association  may  be  made  ridiculous  which  compares 
small  things  with  great ;  but  surely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  whatever  way  the  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perform  its  proportional 
part.  Take  the  following  parallel  case:  nothing  can  be 
more  indisputable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotation,  and  a 
part  is  drawn  tovnrds  tiio  centre,  the  veloeity  of  notation  is 
increased.  Thu  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  at  the  rate  of  once  or  twice  in  a  seoond  with  one  leg  at 
nght  angles  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  BIX  times  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended leg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  by  riusing  our  arms, 
we  slacken  tho  eeitfa'a  rotation  or  lengthen  the  day ;  and  by 


lying  down  on  the  ground,  die  contrary  ?  We  can  on  } 
answMr.  that  if  by  drawing  down  the  whole  atmosphere,  we 
should  alter  the  dsy  only  one  second,  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  second.  A  mind  on- 
naed  to  mathematical  constderatitms  does  not  ea^uly  com]Mrw> 
hend  the  very  sma^l  or  the  very  ^reat.  One  o^eetur  i> 
•oandaliaed  at  tb*-:  <aea  that  a  man  s  hand  would  move  the 
earth.  He  elearly  has  no  idea  of  any  motion  smdier  thnn 
that  which  his  eyes  can  see. 

We  shall  noW'Cite  the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  described 
in  the  Phil.  Tram,  for  1 798.  If  we  balance  one  ball  of  lead 
,by  another  on  a  horisontal  lever,  no  horizontal  oscillation 
takes  place  |  but  any  little'  disturbance  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  round  again  and  again,  till  friction  reatOTee 
the  equilibriam..  CavendiMh  balanced  two  balls  of  lead  very 
nicely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  a  thread.  A  firm 
stand  was  provided,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  to  prevent  agitation  by  the  nr.  inserting  only  •  tele- 
scope ana  a  lamp  oni)ne  side.  When  Qm  apparatus  was  firm 
ana  no  motion  was  perceived  in  tiw  interim  pen^lum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  couaidwable  Bixe  were  siidflenly  praeeitfedt 
outside  the  case,  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
lontal  oscillations  immediately  b^an  in  the  lever  like  tboea 
of  a  pendulum  upon  the  earth — such  oscillations  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balls  attracted  one  another.  He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oscillations ;  and  thence,  knowing  the 
duration  of  the  oscillation  which  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  the  relative  dennties  of  lead  and 
water,  he  ascotained  that,  if  the  oopimonly  received  law  of 
attraction  be  correct,  the  earth's  average  density  must  be 
fiitimeaasgremtaithatof  water.  Huttm, m  recalculating 
bi«  result,  found  reason  to  think  the  k  should  be  We 
shall  immediately  notice  this  result  again. 

It  is  evident  tiiat  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plumb-line  ot  a  tpirit-Ievel  will,  in  a  slight 
d^ree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  surfiace  of  the 
latter.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  measure  the  trifling  dio- 
ji^acement  by  direct  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulators  of  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  a  false  pluinh-Une  otlevel  may  show 
itself  giving  folae  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  well 
known  tluit  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observatioBS  detect* 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  sns- 
p6<£led  that  the  proximity  irf"  Cbidib(»aco  affected  his 

Elumb-line ;  and  even  detected  a  number  of  seconds  which 
e  could  in  no  other  way  explain  :  b^  h^i  results  remain 
unverified.  In  1772,  Msskelyne  (one  of  the  best  observers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  ScoUand.  to  try  the  effect 
of  Sohehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions both  north  and  south  of  the  mountain ;  for  he 
argued  that  since  the  plumb-line,  if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  the  mountain  in  both  oases,  the  discordance  he 
sought  would  be  doubled,  and  more  easUy  perceptible. 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  the  north  plumb-line  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  ande  of  1  iV'  mme  Otan  could  be 
explained  by  the  difibrence  «  latitude  of  his  two  stations. 
Hutton,  en  calculating  th^  mean  density  of  the  earth  from 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water ;  a  result 
very  nearly  that  afterwards  produced  hy  Cavendish,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  the  mean  density  and  form  ct 
such  a  mass  as  Sohehallien  could  not  be  very  accurately 
determined.  Maskelyne  chose  forty  obKrvations,  which 
he  considered  the  best>;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  same 
result  by  reducing  the  whole  337. 

Tn  1810  the  same  Baron  Zach  undertook  a  similar 
labour,  in  which  he  employed  a  different  instrument,  and  a 
diArent  method  of  venOrjition.  He  was  carrying  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical survey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harsetllei, 
and  be  had  three  small  observatMies  near  Monnt  Mimet, 
north  of  that  town.  He  obtained- the  latitude  of  ibebc  ob- 
servatories by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  with 
respect  to  other  stations  too  distant  from  the  wounrain  t<i 
be  sensibly  affected.  He  then  obtained  the  latitude  of  his 
observatories  by  aHtronomical  obser\-ation  on  the  spi;t  All 
ttuee,  without  exception-,  gave  a  difference  of  2'' between 
the  geodesiral  and  astronomical  Intitudes,  and  in  all  tiie  ob- 
served latitude  wa»  greater  than  the  measured,  being  the 
sort  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  attraction  in  the 
montitain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fulle>t  detail  of  his  me- 
thod, ai^  all  the  obsttvations,  in  his  Altruction  de»  A/o»- 
iagnes,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  Mnskdyiie's  mea- 
surements, see  Hutt<Hi's7Vae<«.  vuL  ii.,  and  Phil.  Trane.  1 778. 
We  a<nr  come  to  the  question  bow  the  attractim  of  the  par 
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f  idet  of  one  hftavenly  bocly  on  thoie  of  another  is  ettaUUhed 
Furdetailsof  thU  very  exieniiiTe  Kuhject,  *^  G  avitatkin 
aad  articles  there  referred  to.   The  regumi  ut  the  aniuroent 
i»  this:  the  pheDomena  wtuch  do  take  place  in  the  heavens 
an  tboae  which  oommon  and  undispuiad  meebaaitfal  and 
aiatbeoiatieal  reasoning  show  would  take  place  if  die  New- 
teniao  law  be  true.   And  every  pheoomenon  of  importance 
Im*  been  gradually  brought  nnder  the  ctmsequences  of  this 
law  by  varioo*  analysta.  To  reoonnt  instances  would  be  to 
make  a  summary  «  astronomical  terma ;  but  we  will  select 
me,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the  most  dubious,  namely,  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  For,  wjiereas  the  place  of  the  moon 
or  a  planet  is  predicted  within  ftom  half  a  second  to  a  second 
«f  time,  the  time  of  high  water  cannotyet  be  predicted  within 
some  minutes,  at  least  in  a  .pott.  How  much  this  pheno- 
menon m^  be  affected  by  winds  or  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
is  not  difficult  to  ooneeiTe ;  tat  the  tiUowing  nsnlt  is  a 
•triking  specimen  of  aeeordance  between  theory  and  &et 
If  the  odes  proceed  from  Newtonian  gravitation,  the  mean 
tid»-da^t  or  interval  betwem  succesave  times  of  high  water, 
inuat  be  e^ual  to  the  time  between  the  moon's  ctnnin^  on 
the  mmdian  above  and  below  the  horixon,  or,  roughly, 
speaking,  two  tide-days  make  a  lunar  day.   It  is  found 
by  analysis,  that,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  be  true,  the 
average  tide-day  most  be  exactly  equal  to  half  the  averue 
lunar-day,  though  particular  instances  of  the  two  may  dinr 
tnany  minutes.   This  is  found  to  be  the  fbct :  for  if  tbe 
tide-day  were  more  than  half  the  lunar>day  by  as  much 
as  one-tenth,  di  a  second  on  the  avenge,  that  is,  if  the  tidea 
la^ed,  one  with  another,  by  ■f^  daily,  two  thonsand 
years  would  have  seen  hig^  wator  at  every  poaaible  part 
of  die  lunar-day.  But  for  two  thousand  years  it  has  nevw 
been  dniied  tuit  high'  water  takes  place  at  every  port 
within  a  eotain  time  (usually  lesa  than  four  hours)  of  the 
moon's  coming  on  tlw  meridian.   Again,  a  permanent 
Tetaidation  would,  in  ocmrseof  time,  bring  high  water  when 
the  moon  was  preoisdy  on  the  nfoidian,  (ot  a  long  suocea- 
aion  of  days  bwetfaOT:  a  msnlt  which  never  ms  been 
observed,  and  which,  aoeording  to  the  Newtaaian  dieovy, 
is  impossible. 

An  immense  number  of  accaidaneea  between  tiwoty  and 
obaervationt  and  tiiere  beipg  no  assignable,  discrepaaey 
whatsoeveTf  of  any  oonsideraMe  amount,  form  the  nature  of 
the  prcK^  the  Newtonian  htw.  -  And  it  ranat  be  observed 
titat  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  day,  or  by  one  person,  but 
in  a  osntury  and  a  half,  and  \n  philoBophers  of  several 
eonntries— not  by  mui  pngudioed  in  fitvour  of  Newton,  bat 
the  contrary ;  for  it  wu  long  before  his  doctrines  found 
their  way  over  to  the  otmtinent,  and  the  dispute  about  the 
invention  of  fluxions  had  laid  the  foundatitma  of  a  strong 
anti-Newtonian  prqndice.  We  may  observe,  also^  .that 
Enffland^  wherb  toe  veneration  of  Newton  amounted  almost 
to  idolatry,  has  done  much  less  towards  the  development  of 
his  ayatem  than  either  France,  Qermany  or  XxAy ;  so  that 
the  Newtonian  qfstom  was  really  ful^  estaUished  by  those 
who  had  orery  natiuial  and  pemmal  bias  to  endoavtmr  to 
overturn  it  This  it  is.neeea8aTy  to  stade*  beeauae  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  the  prevailing  By«t«i&  is  sustained  Inr 
the  name  and  authority  of  Newton.  This  aigument.  it  will 
he  obeerved,  can  be  eauly  brought  in  any  ease ;  feu*  every 
ayatem,  true  or  ialse,  wiU  have  an  originator,  who  will  -cer- 
tainfy  enjoy  great  reputation  as  8Q(hi  as  his  ideas'  come  to 
be  unirenally  received.  But  it  is  an  aigument  which  is  of 
equal  force  ooth  against  a  true  and  a  false  system,  not 
having  any  tendency  to  furnish  a  test  between  one  and  the 
other,  unms  it  be  meant  to  be  asserted  that  nothing  ia  to 
be  raeeived  at  true,  upon  any  jnoof  whatever,  which  oomM 
from  a  man  of  known  talents  and  knowledge. 

We  shall  now  give  soma  aceoont  irf  the  dispntea  upon 
the  wmrd  attraction;  bat,  first,  we  shall  show  how  it  was 
used  by  Newton.  The  writings  .  this  great  man  may  be 
divided  into  mathematical  and  physicals  the  proportions  of 
tlie  Prinrifia  are  mathemationl,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  achcdia,  in  which  conjectures  are  made  upon  the  cause 
of  this  mathematical,  or  at  most  mathematico -physical,  at- 
traction. Newton  was  very  far  from  supposing  what  we 
havp  called  physical  attraction,  as  Uie  foUowing  .extract 
from  the  Prineipia  will  show : — 

'  Thus  far  I  have  explained  the  phen<apena  of  the  heavens 
uid  the  sea  by  the  force  of  gn^'i^  i  but  I  have  noi  yet 

sssigned  the  ?«use  of  gfavity  The  reason  of  these  pro- 

PMUBs  I  have  ftoi  yet  dedttoed  from  |dienomena,  and  1  do 
^  inmnt  bypotbesM.   Fw  irtuit«Tir  if  not  d«duepd  frora 


phenomena  i«  raUed  ht^poth^mt :  and  hypotheeea.  be  th«r 
iiieia(ili>iucal,  phyi-icar,  oi  o- cult  qualities,  or  meehanioH, 
have  no  place  in  expeiimental  philosoi^iy.. ..  .It  u  enongfa 
that  gravity  realh  exista.  and  acta  aceoiding  to  laws  l2d 
down  by  ua ;  and  suiBces  to  explain  all  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.' 

The  repeated  use  of  the  words  not  yvl,  *  naadDm,  wottld 
lead  ua  to  suppose  that  Newtpn  thought  Uut  the  cause 
of  attractioa  might  be  discovered;  and  the  sentence  next 
foUowing  our  preceding  quotations  ahowa  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  notion  of  a  nighly  subtle  fluid,  which  was 
afterwards  the  kjfpothem  of  tboae  who  constituted  him 
their  <^iponent:  'Something  might  be  added  dbeut  that 
mpst  subtle  spirit  which  pOrvades  and  lies  hid  in  all  dense 
b«>dies ;  by  force  and  action  of  which  the  particlea  of  bodies 
mutually  attract  at  the  smalkst  distances,  &c.. . .  .But  this 
oainot  iM  exj^ained  in  (eirwuds;  neither  ia  then  a  suffi- 
cient number  tit  ekperimenta  by  4rhi^  the  laws  of  action 
of  this  spirit  can  be'  accurately  determined  and  shown,* 
(Amelia,  SchU.  Om.  at  the  end). 

A^n.  in  the  Optics,.  Newton  dwells  upoa  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  a  phenobienon  and  its  oaose,  and  says  that 
attractiim  may  be  caused  by  an  impulse  or  sraie  other  nn* 
known  cause.  But  once  for  all,  bou  against  Newton  and 
his  opponenta,  we  must  obaerve,  that  an  jnvirible  fluid  leaves 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  when  it  found  them.  If  Uiis 
fluid  have  the  comnuMi  properties  of  matter,  what  ia  there 
to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles  ?  Must  they 
have  a  fluid  to  cause  that  ^nomenon,  and  so  on  adw^lmtwn, 
or  must  an.nninown  eanae  of  xepnlsioD  take  the  ]dace  of 
an  tmuown  cause  (tf  ottnNtkm  ?  If  this  fluid  have  other 
properties  unknown  to -matter  aa  «e  aee  it;  it  ia  thcol  a 
purely  gcatnitona  suppoution,  as  difficult  aa  what  we  call 
phfftteat  attraotitm,  which  ia  only  matter  with  one  more 
qualitv  than  we  can  directly  see  or  foel. 

Leibnitx  called  attraction  an  occult  quaUty,  and  a  miracle. 
The  flnt  term  was  the  horror  of  the  continental  philosophers 
about  his  time.  Their  predecessors  had  attributed  various 
pK^Mrties  to  matter  which  oould  not  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment, which  were  justly  called  occuU  (or  hidden).  In  their 
deaira  to  be  rid  of  all  such,  suceeeding  philosophers  would 
not  oply  abtdish  the  qualittea  of  matlmr  wnich  tney  bad  in- 
vented, over  which  of  oourse  they  had  abaolute  power,  but 
they  tried  albo  to  abolkh  their  own  wnnanee  of  the  causes 
of  the  eeiuible  qualities  of  matter.  Tbey  would  not  have 
occult  causes,  wad  liOibnitS  plainly  confounds  oeeuli  quality 
with  occult  cauae.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  Aict 
that  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  qualities  are  occult.  When 
Newton  adopted  the  word  attraction,  he  did  not  take  up 
and  fix  the  meaiung  of  a  word  which  till  his  time  had  been 
ambiguous ;  still  less.  Us  some  have  asserted,  did  he  retain 
a  mystical  meaning,  which  hia  followen  afterwards  cleared 
from  absurdity.  At  and  hetton  the  time  of  Newt<m,  the 
word  attraction  waa  fimquaptly  used  in  our  second,  or  mo- 
t/Umatico-pliveieal  aense;  for  example,  in  the  En^iah 
translation  of  J.  B.  Porta,  a.d.  16S8.  where  to  'attract*  ia 
nwd  for  to  'draw  forth,'  in  opposition  to  'ciHopound*  «r 
*  lay  together.'  But  the-  philoaophic  use  of  the  word  is  mm 
(wnspieuous  in  Sir  K.  Digby's  Treatue  on  Bodiee,  a.d. 
1669,  when  it  is  said  that  wherever  '  the  first  cause  of  tiie 
m(rtion  proceeds  from  that  body  towards  which  the  motion 
is  made.'  the  effect  ia  'properly  called  attraction,'  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  cue  of  fire  and  air,' in  which,  thou^ 
there  is  an  intermediate  cause  asaigned  by  himself— namely, 
that  the  fire  rarefies  the  contiguoiw  air,  which  therefore 
ascenda.  and  the  aurroonding  air  rushM  in  to  tapp\y  ita 
place— the  author  says  that  m  foe  attractt  the  air. 

The  frtigeotions  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction  have 
been,  with  <me  «>  two  exerptiona,  the  work  of  thoM  who  had 
obviously  not  read  Newton,  or  any  geometrical  work  on  tlie 
subject.  We  must  take  them  in  duses,  and  describe  them 
as  far  as  our  Hmito  will  allow  us  to  do. 

1.  We  have  those  contained  in  axioms,  which  are  either 
unproved  or  unmeaning,  such  as  *  matter  cannot  act  where 
it  u  noL'  Thobo  who  bring  thia  forward  should  explain  the 
three  hard  words  which  tbey  have  put  in  italics ;  and  we 
should  then  see  nhether  this  be  seir-evident  or  not.  Tliey 
should  also  remember  thattlie  celebrated  immatorialiani  of 
Berkeley  is,  in  several  ways,  an  attack  upon  the  word  ato/lm' . 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a^nient  aa  their  onn  upon  - 
attraction ;  so  that,  in  fort,  tlwy  mukt  asttume  a  pnnctple  as 
to  matter  which  tbsy  immediatelj:  proseed  to  oppose  sk  to 
4ttni9tion-  [Se«Baiutai.aY,Ii»i*T]tMai»i»ii.j  A|tail^ 
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\m»iny  of  aBp«iettm1>Ui^  h  the  smdo  bb  the  bwnduy  ef 
•Dlmir;  »  Uiiog  not  onljr  improved,  bat  from  emnl  euv 
euDBtenoet  unUkelj.  [SIm  mplbxioh.X 
*  9.  We  have  those  who  would  tuhetituto  pure  hjpothetieel 

causes,  tiuch  as  Newton  declines  entering  mto,  to  explain 
the  jdienomenoD  <tf  atthwtien.  One  Writer  leqniiM  no  more 
titan  that  all  bodies  sfaontd  be  eompoMd  trf  two  distinet  lett 
of  partioles.  the  one  set  of  water,  the  ether  of  nsmr  vidatile 
tfoid  ftxma  whuh  he  thinks  he  dedupes  attoactkm ;.  another 
is  satisfied  with  an  effltnt  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  from  and  to 
tine  Bun,  to  oaMse  what  he  denominates  the  oeatripetal  and 
centriA^al  fhroee:  eridentij  oaKfoandiiw  the  nture  ef  the 
two  in  a  manner  wfaieh  oonld  not  ^um  Mm  4one  by  an? 
penon  who  had  read  Newton.  A  thod  flUs-tbe  whole  nni- 
verae  wHh  streams  of  matter  which  are  ahraYs  paa^ng 
through  erery  point  in  ererjr  direction.  On  all  "Umm  we 
^aU  only  obeerre,  that,  in  Uieir  atlemplk  to  prndone  «n  ei- 
l^lanation  of  the  phenomenon,  tbej  admit  the  phenonbnon 
Itself,  which  is  all  that  Newton  contended  for ;  but  as  thetr 
motto  ia  that  of  the  Template,  Semper  feriatur  Zee,  ^ey 
must  have  Newton  en  the  ether,  tide,  which  is  done  by 
making  him  the  advocate  of  what  we  have  -  called  phyHoat 
attraction. 

3.  We  have  those  who  leave  ant  of  view  the  mam  ftaet, 
thatNewtui  esplains  phenomena  es  they  really  are,  and  who 
treat  the  rmtUte  as  hypothetical,  aa  well  as  the  principle. 
*  Let  the  idea,'  says  one  writer,  'of  partleleB  ef  matter  at- 
traeting  each  other  be  impressed  upon  ttie  mind,  and  it  will 
tiien  .dUate  upon  their  mntnal  actions,  calculate  the  density 
of  substances  eomposed  by  them,  whirl  them  at  pleasure  in 
empty  space,  and  show  in  what  manAer  their  motions  iflll 
be  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  upon  the  other.'-  But 
it  is  here  forgotten  that  the  'whirls'  alluded  to  wm«  not 
made  '  at  pleasure,'  but  they  were  *  whirls '  actually  takfng^ 
place  which  were  exaqiined,  in  order  to  see  how  they  did 
whirl.  Newton  laid  by  his  theory  of  attraetion  fer  yedrB, 
as  a  ftrgotlen  thli^,  beoause  Im  ftmnd  that,  with  the  re^ 
ceired  nations  ef  the  earth's  magnitude,  itwoaM  net  girethe 
moon  the  motion  wUeh  she  is  actually  feund  to  possess :  H 
was  only  when  he  recoived  the  mora  aeouraW  meaanrament 
of  Pieard  that  he  resumed  his  Inquiry.  IXd  he  whirl  his 
planets  *  at  pleasure  ? ' 

4.  Another  class  of  objectors  cannot  conceive  bow  attrac- 
tion oan  be,  and  therefcre  they  reject  it.  This  argument  ia 
wholly  unanswerable,  becnuse  it  ia  Impmsible  to  see  on 
what  part  of  the  subject  it  bears,  or  how  it  is  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  to  admit  nothing  oi  proved,  except  what  ciin 
be  conceived  and  accounted  fer.  Nothing,  except  an  abBo- 
Inte  contradiction  in  terms,  can  be  rejectM  on  this  ground. 

6.  All  the  above  olqeetiona  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  advanced  by  men  of  knowledge :  there  remains  one 
elaiB  mm,  namely,  that  of  men  who,  being  ignwant  of 
mechanics,  deduce  from  wrong  reasMiingi  leeults  which  ore 
net  fonnd  in  the  heavens,  on  which  Uiey  deny  the  trtttfa  of 
the  prineiple.  To  this  elasi,  we  are  happy  to  say.  personal 
aspersion,  and  imputations  of  intentionally  misleading  othersi 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confined.  The  commen 
mistake  is  a  confusion  between  the  words  vdociiy  and  Jbr^ ; 
being  much  the  same  as  if  they  confounded  the  drops  which 
are  pouring  into  a  cistern  for  the  time  being,  with  the  whole 
body  of  rain  in  the  cistern  itself.  We  quota  another 
imtanee.  A  oertain  traveller  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  that 
the  son  attracts  a  phuiet,  at  the  v«y  time  when  the  planet 
is  Hying  off  frem  it  *  What  more  ebidd  it  do,  if  it  were 
reall/  repelled?'  He  doei  not  lee  that  the  eame  argument 
apphes  to  a  elone  thrawn  np  Into  the  air;  and  moreover, 
tut  what  it  eonid  do  noie,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
describe  a  eonvtas  curve,  initead  of  one  always  concave 
towards  the  oentre  of  fomo;  To  those  who  bare  any 
aequaintanoe  with  meehanics  it  is  iinnecetsary  to  say  any- 
thing upon  such  objections:  to  others  who  have  not,  we 
recommend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
"fl^iich  it  is  noways  neoessary  they  should  do,  to  follow  either 
tiuse  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  whb  have  not,  which- 
erear  Obeeg  have  fbuod  most  adTanti^eeas  in  the  common 
bnilness  of  lifb. 

The  hiita^  of  attraetion,-  independently  of  that  of  astro- 
nomy, coosiatB  in  aome  aoatterect  faints  npoo  the  principle, 
to  he  fcund  In  writen  of  all  z^gn,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Newton;  ismetimeB  aa  «  mere  word  expreBsive  of  an 
unknown  eanee,  but  iBQce  ftequently  upon  tiie  auumed 
prineiple  flut  like  thingi  utuat  alwajs  more  towda  like. 


HeiflM  eetuOOng  the  UBd  U  ftbiil  in'AHitodb,  »«• 
teroh  (who  reeords  it  as  a  very  antient  opinion  that  the  meon'e 
emtriftigal  tradeney  was  balanced  by  her  weight),  Loore- 
tiua,  and  other  antient  writers.  Roberval,  Kepler,  Gdlileo, 
Boeelli,  and  ethers,  revived  the  idea,  but  withoat  dediiotBg 
any  phenomena,  exeept  ttiat  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies, 
wluch  was  explained  by  Galileo.  Bouillaud  suf^ested  ttmt 
the  law  attmetion  must  be  the  inverse  square  t£  the  dis- 
tance;  but  without  any  substantial  reason.  Huygensfbuod 
the  law  of  tbe'-eentriniml  and  centripetal  fimea  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  circle ;  and  Hook  described  the  pttnoipal  pheno- 
raena  in  16^4,  in  toffqu'remarkably  curioua  [see  Hook],  but 
without  deducing  vaijat  the  heavenlj  wetione.  The  atory, 
tbsrefere^  ef  Newton  a  being  led  to  tlw  notion  rfattraetim  by 
the  fidl  of  an  apple, .  is  most  probably  iaeomct  j  tlmu^  fata 
thoughts  might  have  been  turned  to  the  stibieot  by  eiuli  en 
incident/  Indeed,  here,  as  in  .the  ease  of  ttie  priunatio 
Bpeetrum,  eur  idea  of  Newton's  fewer  ie  enhaneed  by 
knowing  the  fbet  that  the  noti(m,  and  even  the  Tory  law, 
had  alr^d^  been  in  such  hands  aa  thoBe  of  ^e  men  we 
have  mentioned.  Newton  was  the  firet  who  showed  that 
Kepler's  laws  [see  AsTBOHomr]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance ;  and  impossible  upon  any  other. 

On  the  continent,  the  Cartesian  doctrines  generally 
preened  till  Manpertius,  in  173S,  first  InniMtbed  toe  qna*- 
tien,  ul  his  Duoouree  on  the  Figure  qf  Me  Stttn.  For  the 
progress  of  the  apptioation  of  the  principle  sinoe  that  time, 

see  AsTRONOHY. 

ATTRITION,  flrom  the  Latin,  means  the  act  of  ruhUng 
together.   For  its  effects,  see^FaiOTioiv,  Hbat. 

ATTWOOD,  GBOROE.  was  bom  in  174fi«took  adis- 
tinguiBhed  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  adwwaRls 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  OoUege  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosephv. 
and  died  in  1867.  He  ia  known  by  his  treatise  On  tke . 
ReoHUnear  Motion  and  RotaHm  q/*  Bodiee,  Cambridge, 
1 794,  which  omtinned  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  uie 
untvei^^;  by  Borne  pKpets  in  the  Phil.  Tnma.\  by  his 
tracts  on  Bridget,  1801  and  1804;  and  by  a  eontrivanoe 
known  \xj  Uta  name  of  AUwoode  MteMne,  the  prinnple  ef 
which  merita  some  notiee. 

.  When  a  oonstant  ae  nnifimn  fiifoe  aeta  upon  a  mesB,  it 
prodnees  equal  aeoeBsiona  of  veloci^  in  equal  times,  and  tbo 
wbde  distances  doBcrHied  are  as  tarn  squares  (k  the  times  ; 
that  is,  whatever  length  is  described  in  toe  first  seomd,  four 
times  as  much  is  described  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  much  in  the  first  tbree,  and  so  on.  [See  Aocblb- 
KATiNG  Force.]  That  is,  the  lengtfi  described  during  the 
first  second  being  called  1,  that  desonbed  during  the  second 
second  is  8,  that  dnriilg  the  third  5,  and  8o>on.  Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  pwssnre  i^Ued,  end  the  moie  iin^ 
only  ia  moved,  that  is,  when  a  body  fUb  finely  in  tww, 
the  velocity  created  in  evnry  second  is  feund  to  be  8S|  feet, 
and  the  spaoes  described  in  suoeessive  seeondB  are  16  A  ftel; 
three  times  16^  feet,  five  times  18^,  te.  These  are  die. 
tanoes  toe  |ieat  on  which  to  try  expaimaits )  and  Attwood '% 
machine  is  a  method  of  contriving  systems  which  shall 
move  under  eonitant  forces  of  less  amount,  so  that  the  space 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  shall  not  require  a 
very  creat  fkll.  Tbe  principle  made  use  of  is  one  which  ia 
well  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressure  A, 
acting  unifbnnly  upon  a  mass  B,  produce  a  certain  velocity 
per  second,  it  will  only  produce  hau  that  veloci^  when  aot- 
mg  on>  mass  twice  as  gnat  as-B,  &e..  uid  will  produce 
twice  BB  mu^  Telocity  in  a  mass  half  es  great  aa  B,  &o. 
Suppose,  tat  instance,  weights  of  bix  ana  seven  pmmds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  Weisht^  and  fHotion  of  wbiBh  wa 
neglect  for  the  present ;  if  both  w^hts  were  six  pounds,  the 
machine  would  not  move :  therefi)n,the  moving  pressun  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  ether. 
This  weight,  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  or  if  it  fbll 
freely,  would  generate  S2^  feet  of  vdodty  per  second ;  but 
befwe  this  system  can  move,  6+7  or  13  pounds  must  bo 
stiRed  by  1  pound,  and  then  will  only  be  the  13th  part 
ofSSt  feet  of  Telocity  produced  in  one  second,  that  is,  about 
2 1  fltet.  Therefore,  in  one  aecond.  the  heavier  weight  wi| 
fidl  only  1|  fiwt;  and  in  5  seeonds,  19  timea  as  muoh,  oi 
30  fint.  And  the  velooity  aei|mred  may  be  redooed  in  any 
prapvtion,  by  making  the  weights  mon  neatly  eqnaL 

Attwood's  machine  ia  a  puUey,  the  pivots  of  whieh,  in- 
stead being  ^aoed  hi  a  buek,  en  sustained  on  micnoH 
ws»LS(i>luobiee),todiinmiihttwftjiDtigD,  Tvowi^litB 
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ftit  bug  vtn  tbii  by  t  itring,  aad  Iba  miw  nwnd  niUMto 
^  tbe  twa  WBtghti.  Uia  palUy  ud  the  flietioa  irbeato.  But 
it  k  iwoymI  in  mediaiUM  that  th«  eftet.  both  af  hftviag  the 
BUS  of  tho  trhe»ls  to  more,  and  of  the  fkieticm,  ii  a  eoa- 
•Unt  ratuding  iwoe :  for  inatanca,  in  tba  uoeeding  Uhu- 
tntian,  tba  luabbM  miglU  ba  ao  aaiiBlnulad  tl^  the  effiwt 
ahanld  beta  maba the ayatem mova aa if  tbalargeriMigfat 
warn  6i  pound*  inataad  of  7,  and  tba  pnllajr  «ara  withont 
daiHitr  and  frietim.  Tba  Tabdty  van  be  ao  fhr  radnoad  ai 
to  render  the  raaiitance  of  the  air  inunnble. 

The  length  deecribed  in  any  time  is  measmad  by  a  w- 
tieiA  scale  of  foet,  pladed  eloseto  the  lina  nuytisn  Mone  of 
the  weights.  To  measnn  the  veloeity  acqoiied  any 
peinl;  the  nwving  pressure  (the  excess  «  one  weight  above 


the  other)  must  be  taken  off,-  In  order  &at  there  may  be  no 
fVesh  accession  of  veltKity,  or  that  the  system  may  proceed 
only  with  the  velocity  acquired.  Thi*  is  effected  by  making 
the  larger  weight  in  two  parts,  one  pari  equal  to  the  smaller 
weight,  and  the  other  gf  course  to  the  excess  (x  moving 
preasure.  The  latter  is  so  formed  that  it  cannot  pass  through 
a  certain  ring,  while  the  former  can.  By  flxins  this  ring  to 
any  required  point  of  the  scele  of  feet,  tue  moung  pressure 
is  taken  off  when  the  larger  weight  passes  through  it 


AttwDod'a  maehine  is  not  a  very  satisflMteKy  fteot  of  the 
laws  ef  uttifbnnlj  acealerated  motaoB,  beoanaa  the  flOMlaney 
ef  the  latMdalian  eawaad  to  the  eewfiBoated  motibn  given  to 
tba  pidlayB,  and  by  Aa  Aietba,  ia  a  moca-  diflenlt  expari- 
mental  hat  than  flie  mm  to  be  proved.  Of  tba  tan  prin- 
eiyls*— I.  the  law  of  nnitemly  aeeelmtad  nw^on— S.  the 
acHHtan^  of  tba  rataidation  caused  by  the  bavbig  to  eea- 
mnnioate  every  aaceleratkm  also  to  the  puUoy  au  fiietien 
wheels — 8.  the  constancy  of  the  letardatioii  arising  traax 
ftietion— ^.  Uia  saallnesa  oi  the  resistanea  td  tba  air  to 
BBiaU  velocdtiea— tbia  Maohine  nay  be  made  ta  fom  any 
me  te  ft  ifasta^f  vha  admitB  the  ellwr  tbna. 


ATYA  (loolegy).  a  genus  of  crustaeaens  animals,  tbw 
ebaiaetariaad  by  Loach : — 

Jmtmmm,  itUerior,  fcnusbod  w^  two  luistlcs,  inserted  ia 
the  same  horizontal  line ;  Hctmior,  inssrted  below  tlw 
Rrtvioffv  about  tba  length  U  tba  body,  furnished  at  the  base 
with  a  treat  aaale  i^h  ia  nrndentate.  oe  one-toetbed  axtat^ 
naUy. 

JVd^w^  eirtenpl  the  last  jonrt  shortest ;  Jfagm 
gated. 

Ftet.  Tba  two.  antetier  pairs  eqaali  penultimate  joint 
shortest ;  last  joint  divided ;  AictmVs  equal,  (bmished  at  the 
ap^  with  long  eiba;  third  pair  large,  unequal,  fluniibed 
with  a  vwry  short  nail ;  tiro  poelaKtor  pidn  ftuni^ed  with  a. 
eaederate-eimi  nail. 

Taa,  wiA  the  exterior  UmuUa  b^partita 

•  It  IMue,'  says  Leaab.  'a  peeubar  nbdivisifla  ef  tka 
abrinqp  UmSSft  and  ana  qpeeiea  enly  ia  hnewn.' 


ATYLtJf)  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  cruataceous  animals, 
thus  characterized  by  Leach : — 

AnimiuB  composed  of  four  junta,  the  last  of  which  is 
fbrmed  of  several  minute  articulations :  upper  ones  rather 
shortest,  widi  the  second  longer  than  the  thud  joint ;  under 
ones  with  the  second  ^oint  rather  shorter  than  the  third. 

Eyet  slightly  prominent,  inserted  on  a  process  between 
the  upper       lower  antenna. 

Leet  fourteen ;  fiist  and  second  pair  furnished  with  a 
smalTcompressed  hand,  which  has  a  moveabfe  tiiumb ;  the 
other  pairs  having  only  a  simple  claw. 

TaUt  on  each  side,  with  a  triple  series  of  double  styles ; 
upper  part  on  each  side  armed  with  a  small  spine  or  s^le.  . 

Bo^  (Indttding  the  head)  composed  of  twelve  JkuivU. 
Bxample— ^<yAM  eannaim  iQammanu  connaAtf.}  Fabr.  • 


[CAljrliu  eBiiutni..3 

AU.  er  AUE,  is  the  tenninatjon  of  the  names  of  nany 
places  in  Cfemany.  It  sianifles.  in-  its  restricted  sense, 
ffKMisip,  but  is  often  q^Ued  to  the  traet  of  level  and  fertile 
land  en  Om  aide  of  a  river,  in  whieh  sense  it  is  use4  in  Scot- 
land and  the  wnrtb  of  Rrabuid,  in  the  form  of  haugh^  as  in 
Nortb-havrtt  ^w.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  valley  of  a  river, 
such  as  inSo<Mland  is  termed  a  eorM,  aa  in  the  instance ef 
the  WettoMO,  «r  valley  of  the  Wetter,  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile  distriet  in  Hesse  DannstadL 

AUBAONB,  a  small  town  in  FVanee,  hi  the  department 
of  Bondwedn  Rhfine.  It  is  not  for  fhmi  the  searcoast,  and 
on  ^  road  Ihna  Haneilles  te  Toulon,  ten  miles  firom  the 
fbnner  place.  The  country  around  is  ^asant.  The  trade 
flftbe  leva  it  chiefly  mtOsa  and  vine.  GoaltofouBdin 
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the  naghbourhood.  The  iababitants  amoanted,  in  1804.  to 
between  SOOO  and  6000.  We  have  no  audiority  of  liter 
date  exoept  the  Qmd»  dm  Vojfogmn  of  H.  Reidiard,  iriiich 
g^vea  the  popuUtion  at  «000. 

Befow  the  Rerohitwn.  thera  vai  a  niiiui«7  of  tlw  wdar  ef 
8t  AugUKtin ;  and  the  auembly  of  the  itates  Provence 
im.  sometimes  held  here.  The  Abb£  Barthilemi,  author 
of  the  Trm^  of  th«  Younger  Anaehartit,  was  bom  in  the 
iMi)chbourbood  Of  Aubagne.  Various  antiquities  have  been 
jbund  in  the  environs.   (.Dietionnaira  Umvertei  d«  la 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  {Hrerogative  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Franee  formerly  claimea  the  propwtr  of  a 
stranger  who  died  Within  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized.  -It  also  extended  to  the  propertv  ef  a 
lureigner  who  hod  beta  naturaliiad,  if  he  died  wifliottt  a 
wfll,  and  bad  not  left  an  heir ;  as  Ukewisa  to  the  iwiBMrion 
to  any  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  ha^  been  in- 
Tested  with  the  pnvilctfes  of  a  native  subject,  but  who  had 

Juitted,  and  established  himself  in  a  fbreign  country.  (See 
lerHru  B^pertoire  de  Juri^udence,  tot^.  l  p,  523.)  It  is 
called,  in  »e  French  laws,  the  Droit  d  Aubaine.  MiUiort 
have  varied  in  giving  its  etymology.  Nicot  {TJiretor  de  la 
Langtie  Fran^oyte  tant  aneietme  mis  modirne,  fol.,  Paris, 
1606)  says  it  was  anciently  spelt  Hobaine,  from  the  verb 
hober,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another ; 
Gujaciui  iOpera,  fol..  Neap.  1758,  torn,  ix.,  col.  1719) 
derives  the  word  from  adoena,  a  ftirvigner'  or  stranger ; 
and  Du  Gange  {Gloetar  f.  Aubain)  -itom  Albanut,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Sootch,  who  were  great  travel- 
krs.  Manage  {Diet.  Etym.  foj..  Paris.  1694)  sa'yt.  some 
have  derived  the  word  from  the  Latin,  alibi  naiue,  a  person 
horn  elsewhere,  which  seems  the  best  explanattflO.  (See 
also  Walafridns  Strtbo.  De  VitA  S.  GaUi,  I  ii..  c.  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon 
their  death  waa  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned,  Uiough  ob- 
scurely, in  one  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  813. 
{Ctantularia  Regum  Fi-ancorum,  curante  P.  de  Chiniae,  fol. 
Faru,  1760.  col.  507,  $  6. 

The  Droit  d' Aubaine  was  originally  a  seignorial  right  in 
the  provinces  of  France.  Bnusel,  in  his  Nouvel  Examen 
de  r  Usage  gMral  deePifJk  en  France  pendant  le  xi.,Zexii., 
&  xiii.,  ie  xiv.  eiSele.  4to.  Paris.  1 727,  torn,  ii^  p.  944.  has 
an  express  chapter,  *  Des  Aubains,'  in  which  shows  that 
the  barons  of  France,  more  partiodarly  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, exercised  this  right  upon  their  lands.  He  especially 
initanees  Raoul,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  a.d.  1151. 

Subieqnsitly,  however,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  king  alene  could  ^ve  the  exemption 
from  it,  by  granting  letters  of  naturalixation. 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letters- patent  relating 
to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine.  between  the  years  I30I  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Dictionnaire  Umvertei  de  Juttice  of 
M.  Chasles,  2  tom.  fol..  Paris,  1725 ;  others,  to  the  latest 
time,  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Code  Diplomatique  de* 
Aubidm,  par  J.  B.  Gasdun,  8vo..  Paris.  ISIB.  The  Duo 
de  Levis,  m  hts  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  .Peers,  when  pto- 
poung  its  final  abolition.  14th  April,  1818.  mentioned  St 
Louis  at  the  first  monareh  <^  FVance  who  bud  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  law  (compare  Etablisaemene  de  SS.  Louie, 
1.  L  c.  3.)  ;  and  Louis  le  H  utiu  as  having  abolished  it  entirely 
in  1315  (compare  the  Recueil  dee  Ordonnancee  du  Lowfre, 
tnm.  i.,  p.  610),  but,  as  it  turned  out,  for  bis  own  reign  only. 
Exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Dntit  d'Aubaine  was 
granted  in  1364  by  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  persona  bora 
within  the  states  of  the  Romaiv  Church.  Louis  XX.,  in 
147-2.  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
TiiuInuM ;  and  Francis  L,  in  1543.  to  strangers  resident  in 
Dauphin£.  Charles  IX.,  in  1 .169,  allowed  exemption  from 
it  to  mwohant-strangen  frequenting  the  fiiirs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1608.  granted  exemption  to  the  aulneotii  of  the 
Republic  of  Geneva.  I«onii  3QV.,  io-i  702.  to  the  iut^ects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.    (Chaides,  Dirt.  tom.  L  pp.  265. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Sooti^  of  the  king's  guard  had 
been  exempted  by  King  Heiuy  U.  (Baoquet,  TVoiCl  de 
Droit  tt Aubaine,  p.  i.,  e.  7.)      .  . 

Partial  exemptions  from  the  Droit  d'Aubaino  were  fre- 
quently convenUonal,  and  formed  clauses  in  treaties,  which 
stipulaited  for  reciprocal  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  these  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
nnd  some  related  to  moveable  goods  only, 
la  Uw  treaty  of  oommeioe  between  England  and  Fnmoe, 


in  160f,  the  Jui  JUimUde,  t»  it  Is  tsnned.  waa  to  be  ataaft- 
doned  as  related  to  the  English :  *  ita  ut  in  posteruro  aliqao 
nodo  jure  Albina^  flaoo  addiei  non  posunt.'  (Rym  PM. 
Ion.  xvL.  p.  650.)  Ltftters-patent  of  LouiK  XIY..  in  IMS. 
oonflnned  m  the  parliament  of  Gnnoble  in  1674.  exempted 
the  Savoyaids ;  and  this  exemptim  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  The  inhabitants  of  the  CathoKe 
cantons  of  Switxerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  1715. 
The  partienlars  of  numerous  other  conventional  treaties  are 
recorded  in  M,  Oaschon's  work,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de 
Levis  already  referred  to,  and  in  the '  Rapport'  from  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Toonerre  to  the  French  Chamber  (d 
Peers,  printed  in  the  Momteurfor  1819,  pp.  96-98. 

Louts  XV.  granted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  then,  in  the  treaty  called  the '  Family  Compact.'  to 
Spun  and  N^les ;  to  Austria,  in  1766 ;  to  Bavaria,  in  1768 ; 
to  the  noblesse  of  Fkuwoola,  Suabia.  and  the  Uimer  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1 769 ;  to  the  Protestant  (^tons  or  Switxer^ 
land,  in  1 771 ;  and  to  Holhtnd.  in  1773.  In  Louis  XVIth's 
reign-,  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were  made  with 
Saxony,  Poland  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abolition  of  the  Aubaine,  as  it  related  to  Russia,  was  a  dis- 
tinct  article  of  another  treaty ;  and.  finally,  by  letters- 
patent,  dated  January,  1787,  its  abolition  waa  pnmoiuoed 
in  fkvour  of  the  subjects  of  Groat  Britain. 

TheNatimal  Assembly,  by  laws  dated  August  6,  1790. 
'and  April  13,  1 791  (confirmed  by  a  constitutional  act  3d  of 
September,  1791),  abolished  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  entirely. 
It  was  neverth^ess  re  established  in  1804.  (Moniteur 
for  l8l8.p.fiSl.)  TheTtwatyof  Paris,  SOth  of  Apil.  1814. 
confinnea  the  exemptions  ftwa  the  Aubaine  as  nr  as  Uiey 
weu  acknowledged  m  existing  treaties.  The  final  abolition 
of  the  Droit  d'Anbaine.  as  already  mentioned,  was  propcwed 
hf  the  Due  de  Levis,  April  14,  1818,  and  passed  into  a  lair 
July  14,  1819;  confirming  the  laws  of  1790  and  1791. 
Foreigners  can  now  hold  lands  in  France  by  a^  firm  a  tenure 
as  native  subjects.  . 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  the 
kings  France,  upon  minor  considerations.  In  the  very 
earlv  part  of  the  14th  century,  an  cxemptitm  was  obtainM 
by  t)ie  University  of  Paris  for  its  students,  as  an  enoou> 
ragement  to  their  increasing  numbers.  Charles  V.  granted 
the 'privilege  in  1364  to  sueh  CastiUaii  marinen  as  wished 
to  trade  with  France.  In  1366  he  extended  it  to  Italian 
merchants  who  traded  to  Nismes.  The  fturs  of  Champagne 
were  encouraged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  exemptions  to 
traders  were  also  granted  by  Charles  VHI.  and  Louis  XI. 
Francis  I.  granted  the  exemption  to  foreigners,  who  served 
in  his  army ;  Henry  IV.  to  those  who  drained  tiie  marshes, 
or  worked  in  the  tapestry-looms.  Louis  XIV.  extended 
the  exemption  to  the  particular  raanu&cturers  who  worked 
at  Beauvais  and  the  (iobelins ;  then  to  glass-manufiio- 
turers  who  had  come  from  Venice ;  in  166:2,  to  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  whose  town  lie  had  acquired  by  purehase  from 
England ;  and.  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Harseilles.  that 
city  havhtg  become  ibie  entr^fit  of  jftodui^  from  die 
Levant 

Ambasndors  and  perBuu  in  their  mite  were  not  tub- 
ject  to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine ;  nor  did  it  affect  persona  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  country.  Still  it  was  no  small 
disgrace  to  the  French  law  that  thu  berhuous  cu&tom 
should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilized.  BouteiUcr,  one  of  their  own  jurisprudents,  nbo 
wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  it '  un  Droit 
hayneux.'  (Somme  Rural,  fol.,  Lyon,  15«0,  fol.  ii ) 

That  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  pr|»t 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfUi,  and  thirteenth  centimes, 
Eoems  established  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  Dal.  MedH  JsM.  foL 
Mediol.  1739.  torn,  ii.,  t-ol.  l-i. 

.4n  extensive  treatise  on  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  has  been 
already  quoted  in  the  woib  of  Jean  Bacquet.  avooat  de 
Roi  en  la  Chambrocle  Iliresor,  fol..  Pans,  1665.  See  a  ■> 
MenuireeAi  Droit  dAubatae.  at  the  end  of  M.Dupny's 
Traites  touchant  les  Drnts  du  Roy  tris  Chreslien,  fid..  Par. 
1655 :  and  the  Coutwnee  du  Balhage-de  Viiry  en  PertMoit, 
par  Eatienne  Durand,  foL  ChUons,  1 722,  p.  254.  But  the 
most  oomprahensiTe  view  of  this  law,  in  all  its  bearings, 
will  be  found  in  the  Ripertoire  Unwersel  et  Raieof-ni  die 
Jurisprudence,  par  .M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris.  1827,  tom.  i.. 
p.  5^3.  art.  j4uAa/n«,-  tom.  vii.  p.  416,  art.  Heritier.  The 
Moniteure  of  1818  and  Ibl9  contain  abstracts  of  tbediscue- 
sions  while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  the  two 
Chambers  atParif.   See  the  Utter  year^  pp.  314,  316|  909^ 
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AlO,  739.  TheohiefpougesmtbefimnerTeuhim 
been  tiraady  (jnoted. 

AUBE,  a  river  in  France,  which  risee  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Marne,  in  the  range  of  hilLi  whiob  enmecu  the 
CAte  d'Or  with  the  Vosges.  The  water*  of  many  of  the 
tributaiiet  of  the  Seine  flow  from  the  nune  range,  as  wdl  as 
thoee  «r  die  Sehie  .itadf,  the  aoUkee  of  whkh  it  about  26 
miles  eouUi-west  of  that  of  the  Aube.  The  course  of  the 
two  streams  is  ftr  some  distance  nearlv  parallel,  until  the 
Aube,  after  flowing  about  80  or  85  miles,  turns  gradually 
more  to  the  westward,  and  unites  its  waters  with  tb«e  of  tite 
Seine,  near  the  little  town  of  Romilly. 

The  wiuAb  length  of  the  Aube  ia  about  113  v^iv;  and 
the  distance  in  a  sbraigbt  line  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
vith  the  Seine  is  about  67  miles.  It  does  not  receive  any 
tributary  of  tmptattnce.  The  Aiuon  and  the  Voire,  which 
fill!  into  it  on  toe  ri^t  baak,  and  have  a  comae  of  about  30 
miles  each,  are  the  largest.  Theprineqial  places  by  which 
it  pasaea  are  La  Fert£-anr-Anbe,  Claurvaux  (once  fiuned  for 
a  waidthy  abbey).  Bar-sar<Aube.  and  Atcia-sur-Aube ;  at 
which  last,  about  Sfl  miles  above  its  junetioii  with  the 
Seine,  it  becomes  navigable.  (Malte  Brun :  Bmi'i  Map  if. 
France.) 

AUBE.  a  defMrtment  in  France,  talung  its  name  from 
tlie  above-mentioned  river,  by  which  it  is  trayersed  in  a 
direction  nearly  N.W.  "thiB  department  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  that  of  Mame ;  on  the  £.  by  that  of  Haute  Mame 
(Upper  Mame);  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Cdte  d'Or  and 
Yonne  (which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  S.W.) ;  and  on  the 
AV.  by  that  of  Seine  et  Mame.  Its  greatest  length  is  from 
B.S.S.  to  W.N.W..  sixty-eight  miles ;  and  the  breadth, 
meamred  at  right  anc[les  to  uw  above  di|nension,  is  fllly-Bix 
nilee.  The  superfleial  eontenta  are  ahout  S334  IJnglish 
aquare  iniles;  and  the  population  (in  1826)  was  342,000 
nearly,  giving  about  1 09  peranis  to  the  square  mile. 

Tlui  department,  which  corresponds  to  patjt  of  the  former 
province  of  Champagne,  has  no  mountains>  nwanv  const- 
aeraUe  elerationa.  llie  surfiice  consista  of  undolating 
ridges.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  traverse  il,  at  first  with 
courses  neadhr parallel  to  each  other;  then  turning  more 
towards  the  W.,  they  unite  their  waters  near  the  N. W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  department.  The  Seine  is  navigable  from 
Troyea,  the  capital  of  the  department ;  and  tbe  Aube  from 
Arcis.  The  minend  tnaaurea  of  tbe-  district  are  inconsi- 
derable: tbm  is  a  qnany  of  good  marUe  at  Chassuiay, 
near  Bar4nr>Aub6. 

The  soil  is  very  diffu«nt4n  the  north-w^  and  untb-^iat 
partsofdisdeputment  Thefomierisuniivtile.bearingonly 
oats,  rye,  and  buclt-whi^  and  these  in  such  soantv  cmps, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  left  uncultivated.  This  dis- 
trict is  bare  of  trees ;  though  it  is  thought  that  the  reunous 
woods,  and  those  which  thrive  on  a  light  soil,  would  succeed. 
This  sterile  tract  had  in  derision  of  its  barrenness  the  name 
of  ChamfMgns'  Pouilleuse  Citerally,  Louty  Champagney. 
The  south-east  district  is  fhr  more  fertile;  though  it  has  tbs 
same  subsoil  as  the  other  (chalk),  yet  the  depdi  of  the  allu- 
vial depoaits  is  much  greatur.  The  luid  is  in  some  places 
■o  heavy  as  to  require  many  horses  for  the  plough.  Grain 
is  wraduoed  abundantly,  and  potatoes  fimn  a  cmuderable 
olgeet  of  attention;  but  wine  is  the  chief  article  of  growth, 
and  a  eonsidetaUe  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Hones  are 
numerous ;  but  <»en  'and  sheep  are  scarce.  The  woods, 
which  exist  in  several  parts,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  (£tanga), 
furnish  poultry,  game,  and  fish  in  abundance.  The  pro- 
duction of  honey  also  is  a  branch  of  isduatiT. 

The  trade  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Cotton 
goods  and  hosiery  are  manufhctured  at  Troyes.  Clairvaux, 
Romilly  near  the  eonfluehce  of  the.  Seine  end  Aube,  and 
other  places.  Leather  is  tanned  aad  dressed  at  Troyes.  Small 
wares  for  export  to  Senegal  are  made  in  different  places ;  also 
tdMMi  and  these  tarious  manu&otures,  with  th«r  wine, 
noney,  and  other  natural  -productiops.  enable  .the  inha- 
bitants to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  is  fiunUtated  by  the  two 
navigable  rivers,  Seine  and  Aabe.  and  by  the  roads  from 
Paris  to  Dyon,  B«f(M,  and  Beuofon,  whitdi  cross  the 
department.  / 

The  chief  towns  are  Tn^es,  the  capital,  on  the  Seine 
(population  in  1826.  26,000);  Arcis-sur-Aube  (population 
SOOO);  Bar-sur-Aube  (population  4000);  Bar-sur-Seine 
(population  2000) ;  and  Nt^nt-sur  Seine  (population  300U), 
which  are  all  of  them  seats  of  subpfefects.  [See  Ascis. 
Bar.  Noobnt,  and  Troves.]  Brienne  (celebrated  for  its 
miUtary  school,  the  place  of  Napoleon's  education)  bas  a 


popuIaticA  of  less  than  3000.  Romilly  and  Clairvaux  are  bath 
the  seau  <^  small  cotton  manufactories,  anS  tbe  latter  h 
also  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  of  which  St.  Bernard  was 
tbe  first  abbot.  The  united  towns  of  Ricey-Haut.  Rioey- 
Bas,  and  Ricey-Haut-rive.  poasess  a  population  of  abmit 
4000. 

Hie  departoent  of  Auoe  sends  three  deputies  to  the 
chamber,  and  is  comfnebended  in  the  juria£etion  ef  tfaa 
courroyale  (a«iwe-co«r()  of  Paris.  It  fwins  Um  diocese  uf 
Troyes ;  the  bishop  of  which  is  suffrann  to  the  arohWahap 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  (MM.  Malte-Brun  and  Bidbi ;  ZMo- 
Hormaire  Univitrtet  de  Ux  France.^ 

AUBENAS.  a  tovm  in  France,  in  the  deuartment  ol 
Arddehe.    [See  ArdAchb.] 

AUBIGNE'.  THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D'.  tite  Hu- 

rDot  historian  of*  his  time,  waa  bom  in  1 550,  near  Pons,  in 
province  of  Samtonge.  The  union  of  valour  with  leam- 
io^  was  tbe  great  aim  and  boast  of  the  Huguenots,  a  union 
whidt  gave  rise  to  many  lingukr  ud  great  diametwa. 
The  utmost  care  was  bestowed  upon  D'Anbignfi's  edu- 
cation. When  four  years  old  he  had  a  preceptor  who 
taught  him  four  languages  at  onoe,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
Iwew,  together  with  nis  mother  tongue.  It  is  said  that  he 
ki^w  thMn  at  six  years  o?  age,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
translatiiHi  of  Plato's.  Crito  at  seven.  But  independently 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  story,  we  must  observe  that  these 
fact*  are  taken  from  D'Aubign^'s  Memoir  of  bis  private 
life,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  braggart  writers  who  are 
loo,  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  .vanity.  His  father  was  a 
bold  and  turbulent  Huguenot,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  oonsiriracy  of  Ambmse.  While  conducting'  his  sob 
to  Paris,  they  passed  thionrii  this  town.  PeresiTing  tba 
heads  of  his  Iwother  conspiratars  still  exposed  om  th» 
gates,  the  eld»  D*  Aubign£  adjured  his  son  '  never  to  spar* 
his  head,  in'  order  to  avenge  thoee  noble  victims;' an  ex- 
hortation which  was  not  lost  upon  tbe  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  capital,  young  D'Aubigni  was 
(Atliged  to  fly  from  persecution.  Being  taken  with  others, 
and  narrowly  esc^ng  death;  he  succeeded  in  getting  off 
to  Orleans,  where  in  the  ensuing  siege  his  fiither  re- 
oeived  a  wound,  of  which  he  died.  lie  waa  then  placed  for 
two  years  under  the  superintendence  of  De  Beze,  at  Cieneva. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  he  ^rsued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  Rabnns,  Pindar,  mathe- 
matics, and  nagic,  the  htter  with  the  resolve  ti  narar 
making  use  of  it'  At  the  tHvaking  out  of  the  third  nril 
war  he  escaped  from  his  guardian,  vrao  kept  him  ekise,  and 
jmned  -the  Bugmot  bands,  which,  in  1570,  lived  at  fine 
quarters  in  the  south  <^  France. 

When  peace  returned,  lore  put  poetry  into  his  hea^  and 
awakened  his  scribbling  pn^nsities,  but  these  again  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  maasaore  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
future  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed  at  court,  D'Att- 
bign£  raiderad  himself  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  talent, 
o^ity.  and  impertinence.  He  abounded  in  repartee — hia 
hands  were  full  of  quarrds ;  he  wrote  a  tta^y  called 
*  CireeC  and  seems  to  have  exdted  some  admimtion,  bat 
littie  firieodship.  As  a  partisan,  however,  D'Aubign£  was  a 
most  valuaUe  follower,  and  as  such  Henry  of  Nav-arre  both 
prised  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out,  D'Aubign6 
lut  only  accompanied  the  armies,  but  shared  in  the  person^ 
adventures  of  tbe  prince,  some  perik>us,  some  ludicrous; 
for  Heory  was  as.  fond  of  disguise  and  gallantry  as  of 
feats  of  arms.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  little  wherewith 
to  reward  such  service :  he  was  pitiably  poor,  and  D'Au- 
bign£  had  neither  the  dUinteiesteoness  nor  devotion  of  Sully. 
He  accordingly  took  advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
prince  to  push  his  fhmkness  to  insolence ;  he  vented  bis 
discontent  m  sarcasms,  and  at  last  wore  out  tbe  Mtienee  of 
the  best-natured  of  kuogs  «id  companions.  In  hu  imvato 
memoirs,  O'Aubign^  has  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  di»> 
grace.  Us  refusal  to  serve  tbe  prince  in  his  amours.  Re 
dso  mentions,  that  on  his  return  from  a  perilous  and  im- 
portant expedition  ihe  monarch  rewarded  him  merely  with 
his  picture ;  and  he .  even  goes  so  fkr  as  to  say,  that  Heniy 
bad  determined  to  get  hinf  poniarded  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  But  D'Aubigm  has  eontcadicted  these  effusions  of 
Us  bile  by  subsequent  declarations  of  praise  and  attach- 
ment. 

At  any  rate  be  quitted  the  service  of  Henry  in  1577. 
Soon  after  he  fell  m  love  with  MademoiMlle  de  Leiay, 
juarried  htti  and  lejoiued  the  king  of  Navarre.   But  ha 
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«iid  tkmt  inllMiio*  again  dnm  lyAubigni  from  amrt  In 
win  tolM  avMEcd,  b*  AttovMad  to  turo  eatfmlia.  if  poa- 
aiUa— a  ftaalva  that  ha  ingannomlr  avowi ;  and  ha  betook 
himaair  to  tiw  panual  of  lha  oautrotanial  viiton  af  that 
party,  among  vhom  BeUarmin  made  most  imprewion  on 
mm.  Tha  rasnlt  of  hU  aflbrta  and  stndiaa  wa«.  hoavrer, 
to  randar  him  a  flraaar  proiaatant  than  belbra.  In  thia,  ho 
own*.  WbHtakMr's  PreUettent  had  oonaidaTabla  infi«on«a. 
Ja  Idt7  we  Ind  D' AuWfD^  again  in  tha  Mrriee  of  Hanry, 
ud  engaged  at  tha  battle  of  Coutjai.  In  lAm  Mhnring 
rear  he  waa  rewaided'  with  the  gownment  of  llafl- 


Tbe  poisesBicai  of  a  ftrtreia  wai  $t  that  day  the  great 
gvarantee  of  indepflodanee.  It  raatantly  railed  an  ofieer  to 
-pdilical  imeortaoce,  and  gave  hfan  altnoat  the  rank  of  a 
grandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  groat  priTilMa  waa  not 
VJuif  to  cendar  ao  turbulent  a  personage  as  D'Aubign^ 
mora  obaeguioui  or  miM.  He  waa  in  a  litMe  tinw-again  at 
varianoe  with  Hoary,  eiabraoing  the  party  of  the  Hugvenota, 
and  openly  {vefRrmg  thsir  iateretta  to  eeartfhvour.  Nerer- 
thaloM,  when  it  waa  necessary  to  eonflde  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  to  a  tnisty  gnaidtan,  Uenry  seleoted  D'AubisnA, 
notwithstonding  the  expostulation  of.his  coansellflra,  addm^, 
that  D'Aubigni's  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  Jbr  his 
ftith. 

Viom  the  period  of  Hemy's  desertkn  of  ^otaatantlsn. 
B'Aabigotf  #a8  an«  of  the  tnnest  sapparto  of  the  Hu- 
gosBOt  intoiesta,  always  repreaantTng  them  in  thrir  aasenn 
Mies,-eften  in  their  ooDtroverues,  aira  m  Aeir  negotiations 
with  the  oourL  D'Aubign^  asserts  that  the  mio  of  the 
Hnguenots  sbd  the  downfall  of  their  eaose  were  owin^  to 
the  oorruption  of  their  chiefi^  who  toe  the  meet  part  reeeiTod 
bribes  or  plaees.  and  were  thus  induced  to  relax  in  their 
oppositioo  and  independenee.  Nor  doea  he  exempt  Sully 
himself  fl-om  this  eharge.  As  to  D'Auhigai,  one  thing  u 
oertain,  that  he  might  have  been  rieh,  like  hla  6omrad«a. 
and  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  remiUned  poor. 
His  TMee  waa  ahnya  raiaad  Ibr  HugneiiM  independenee 
against  the  hisidious  pcopoaala  of  Ae  eoutt.  On  otte  oesaaion 
he  condaotod  a  eontroreny  with  Carduial  Da  Penon,  and 
engaged  for  the  Huguenot^  that  they  would  suhmit  to 
vluit  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the  praettee  of  the  <dinreh 
for  the  first  400  years  of  Christianity.  *  &ant  us  forty 
more  in  addition,  said  the  oardind.  wishing  to  inolnde 
the  Chaloedonian  Coundl.  *  I  will,*  re|died  D'Aub^ni. 
When  expostulated  with  fbr  his  ooneeasions,  be  answered, 
*  Doea  not  the  carduial  own  by  hia  demand  of  ftnty  more 
years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  fcur  eeoturiea  ate  at 
varianoe  with  his  propositions  ? '  Numerous  controversial 
traeto  proeeedod  from  his  pan  at  this  period.  But  the  ohiaf 
flruit  uf  his  residenee  at  Maillexaiawaa  '  The  Hittory  q/'  kit 
tfum  "Kmeu'  a  valnaUe  dooumant  fat  the  Hugwmeto 
Franae,  It  haa  been  eompamd  to  dm  work  of  DeThoa,  and 
even  yntarnA.  to  it.  Da  Thou,  howem.  moto  a  history, 
and  D' Anbigni  a  memoir,  hia  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
pasaing  eventa.  feats  irf  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  whidi 
the  ofaaraeters  of  the  penanagss  concerned  are  sketdied  by 
a  satiric  but  lively  pen.  The  Catholics  did  their  utmost,  first 
to  prevent  D'Aubignft  from  writing  it,  then  to  suppress  it 
when  written.  The  last  votume  was  printed  at  Haillesals  in 
1819,  and  in  the  ibllowing  year  it  was  eondemned  by  the 
Parteaaentof  Paris  to  bo  bnmed.  "Hie  publication  inereased 
tha  hatred  of  the  qnoM  to  D'Aut^gnA.  The  mniistry  had 
madafraqunit  ovHtouaa  to  punhaaa  tha  possession  of  his 
Ibrtress;  and  when  at  last  be  Itaund  it  ne  longer  tenable, 
be  gave  it  up,  not  to  the  eourt,  hnt  to  the  chief  noble  ct 
the  Huguenot  party,  the  Doke  d»  Rohkn.  Having  thus 
closed  his  pditieal  career,  D' Aobignd  retired  to  Geneva.  He 
arrived  there  in  September,  1620,  and  warmest  honourably 
received.  He  lived  in  exila  toq  yeara,  during  wUoh  he 
employed  his  time  in  study,  in  writing,  and  ui  directing 
the  foitifloatitma  raiaad  at  that  time  around  the  Swiss 
towns,  and  among  them  Berne  and  Baale,  as  bnlwarks  of 
tlie  protestant  inlarest  The  Fr«idh  court  eeaaed  not  to  die- 
turb  and  peraeeute  him,  snd,  aecording  to  bis  own  aooount, 
to  procure  bis  condemnation  to  death  fcr  making  use  of  the 
■Mtanala  of  a  eburoh  in  building.  '  It  wai  'the  murth  jodg- 
mtnt  of  death  pronounced  uunst  Urn;'  .audi  aenteneaa, 
however,  were  not  alwavs  senous  in  those  days.  Neither 
Ilia  ooDdamnation  nor  bis  age  pmrcnted  iyAnbwn<  from 
aapousinga  noUoladyof  Geneva  a  this  period.  Sta  hiat 
ywa  were  hnUttend  1^  the  femdilow  ooudnok  of  hit  ton 


OomM,  aAwvaraa  Ae  MHroT  thft  odebtat^dlbd.  da 

Muntonon.  D'Au1)ign£  died  in  1630,  and  lies  hufied  in 
the  ehmreh  of  St.  RenA,  at  Gnara :  vm  hfan  u  a  Latin 
epit^h  written  by  himself. 

The  works  tt  IVAuMgn^  are  nnmeroM  and  various. 
They  eousist  of  poems,  dramas,  controversial  traota,  his 
great  history,  memoirs  of  himself  and  varions  satirical 
writings  against  his  eotemporaries.-  Of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  CofiAstien  CathoHtpu  dt  M.  D*  Sanon,  and 
Lm  Apmamrm  tht  Barm  d«  Fenmte.  The  first  is  di- 
rected againat  Da  Sanoy,  finance  minister,  and  against 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
Due  D'Bponas,  wUb  whom  D*AuUgnd  bad  fiwi«ent 
quarrels. 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  m  the  island  of  Joraey,  situated 
opposito  to  St.  Holier,  the  oapital  of  the  island.  The  walk 
HMU  tha  one  to  the  other  is  9|  miles,  and  is  very  delightftil. 
On  the  left  is  «  baantiAil  view  of  the  bay  to  which  thia  little 
town  givea  a  name  {  on  the  right  is  the  rich  and  Ibrtile 
valley  of  St.  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  oottages  and 
ebarming  landscapes.  The  air  of  St  Aubia  is  preferred 
to  that  of  8t  Holier ;  house-rent  and  todginga  are  oheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certainly  more  retired.  The  prospeot 
from  the  adjoining  bill,  called  *  Noirmont,*  to  the  tooth  of 
thia  town,  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  St  Aubin  oonsists  of 
one  prineina!  street  of  i^Mmt  fi%  houses,  with  aa  siany  more 
aealtorod  in  diflbNiit  dueetioiM.  Then  is  hoe  a  chapel  of 
eaaor  a^  good  meeting'hoaae  for  the  indeMndent  dis- 
aantsrB,"wliieh  has  an  ettdewment;  and  aWeslmranmS' 
thodiat  oongregation.  The  pofmlation  ot  the  puisb  of  St. 
Brelades,  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  1831— msJea, 
6M  ;  females,  1116;  total,  2069  ; — Oompoaing  343  fiunilies : 
of  which  1&8  were  emplc^ed  in  agrioukuio^  101  in  trade, 
manu&otuie,  and  handieraft,  and  113  not  comprised  in  the 
two  preceding  daasea.  The  inhabited  houses  were  307, 
iminhabited  9,  and  3  building, •.total,  319.  The  church  is 
neither  ad<»ned  with  spire  nor  tower;  it  was  eonsecrated 
arthMay,  A.n.  1111.  The  poer  is  capaeioua;  but  ito  aim 
nM  having  been  very  judioiaiuly  cboaeii.  the  depth  of  wator. 
exeept  in  anring  tidea,  will  not  admit  of  largo  vasseb  enter- 
ing the  harbour ;  it  ia  however  good,  and  strong-hnilt.  There 
is  also  a  nsarket-plaoe  in  tiiis  town.  St.  Aubin  is  derended 
by  » littto  fortress  called  •  Hie  Teww,  or  St  Aubin's  Castle,' 
with  a  prneeting  pier,  within  wbieh  veasds,  even  men-of 
war.  mayUe  in  santy :  this  fortification  is  insulated  at  high* 
water.  The  police  of  St  Brelades  is  cotopoaeil  (tf  a  oonstable 
(an  ofiott  similar  to  that  of  mayor  in  Enj^uid),  two  oente- 
niars,  and  fifteen  police  officers,  who  oonstituto  the  jury 
called  '  BnditemenC  and  four '  Vlngtenien,*  who  have  the 
power  of  seising  on  tfaeur  vhigtaine-enly.  (Cewnuiioiitfon 
/Inm  Jtrsev.t 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  an  eaunent  English  antiquary,  was 
horn  at  Bastim  Flsra.  in  Wiltshire,  'oa  Mardi  IS  (accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  hia  AtitiqyUiM  pf  Surrn/,  but 
according'  to  that  prefixed  to  the  aaoond  edition  of  his 
MiMUanua,  on  November  3),  1635-6.  Ha  was  tbe  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  only  son  of  John  Aubrey  of  Burieton.  in 
Herefordshire,  by  DebcHah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Xsaae 
Lyto  of  Easton  Piers,  by  whom  that  estato  came  into  his 
ihmily.  (Mem.  prt^ed  to  Hittory  qf  Surrey,  p.  iii.)  He 
received  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Malmes' 
bury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latytner.  who  bad  also  been  pre- 
oeptbr  to  the'  fkmous  Thomas  Hobbes.  with  whom  alter- 
wuds,  notwithstanding  di^tariOr  of  years,  Mr.  Aulwey 
formed  a  lasting  ftianuhi|>.  In  1648  he  waa  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  «f  Trinity  Golkge,  Oxfmd,  where  ho 
punned  his  studies  diligently ;  making  the  natural  history 
and  antiquitiea  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  his  neouliar 
delight  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Anthony 
k  Wood,  to  whose  coUsotifma  for  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  writers  he  became  a  oontribntor  (Life  qf  Wood 
prefixed  to  Bliss's  edit  of  the  AOienat  0mm.  p.  U.).  as  well 
as  to  the  Monattieon  AngHeamtin,  then  reoenUy  under- 
taken by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale.  In  IS46  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Mi^e  Temple,  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1652,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
He  now  snooeeded  to  several  estates  in  the  oounties  of 
Wilta.  Snrrev.  Hereford*  Breofaieik.  and  Meamoath;  and 
in  hia  JfiHeftmu*  be  aoqnainto  ua  that  he  had  also  an  eatato 
in  Kent,  In  1656  he  beeame  «ie  of  ttie  olnb  «i  oommon- 
wealth-oen.  formed  on  the  principles  of  Hairingtm's 
QomHk  printed  in  that  year.  Wood  Otnm.  edit 
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most  inganioiu  and  smart  uiat  ever  \rere  heaid,  f«r  tbe 
ffgammts  in  the  Pariiament  House  were  but  fiat  to  those. 
This  nng;  he  adde,  *  had  a  balloling-lMH.  a&d  baUeted 
hew  magB  shoaU  be  emied,  by  way  oiUmtammt;  whidi 
being  not  ued  or  kaown  ia  En^and  beftne*  apoo  tiui 
aeoDoat  the  loem  every  ereniag  was  wy  full."  The  club 
however  wee  btofcAi  ti^  in  \9t9.  In  16M  Mr.  Aubrey 
vmt  into  Mand,  and  i^on  his  letun,  ui  die  nooth  of 
September  that  year,  he  neirowly  eica|«d  shipwieek  near 
Holyhead.  {Mem,  Mt  ntpr.  p.  vl.)  Hit  notes  inflmn  ne 
that  he  aftorirards  sulfored  another  tort  (rf  shipwreck :  be 
says,  *  On  November  1»  1661, 1  made  my  Snt  addmsea  in 
an  ill  hour  to  Joan  Sommer*  When  ho  Aarried  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  flrom  this  remark  wo  gather  that  in  that  state  he 
enjoyed  no  gnat  ibUeity.  In  1663  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1664  be  wa»  in  France.  His 
estatee,  between  lawsuits  and  mismanagement,  now  beoame 
encumbered,  utd  about  1M6  be  seems  to  have-  diepoeed  of 
eeveral:  IhatatKaston  was  parted  within  1869  and  1670. 
(Mmi.  p.  zi.)  In  the  space  of  four'  yens  fa»was  reduced 
net  Miy  to  straits  but  to  indigence.  Yet  bis  nirit 
remained  unbroken.  '  From  1670,'  he  says,  *  I  thank  Qod, 
I  have  et^oyed  a  happy  deliteaoeney.'  This  obecurity, 
which  he  calls  happy,  oonsisted  in  fttUowtog  up  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  while  he  Owed  his  subsirtenee  to  the  kindness  of 
his  Riends ;  and  in  labouring  to  inform  that  world  in  which 
be  knew  not  how  to  live.  His  chief  bene^tress  was  the 
Chen  Lady  Long,  of  Drayoot,  in  Wiltshire,  in  whose  house  be 
btad  an  apartment,  and  by  whom  he  was  generously  suf^orted 
aw  Ions  as  he  lived.  Dr.,  Rawlinson  says  (MmrL,  p.  xii.) 
*  that  ne  was  on  his  return  from  London  to  Lady  Long's 
bouse,  when  his  journey  and  lUb  were  eondtided  at  Oxford, 
wherri  it  is  preawned  he  was  buiied.  though  nrithet  the 
time  of  his  obit  nor  his  plafw  of  burial  can  be  yet  diaooventd-' 
The  writer  of  Aubrey's  lift  in  the  Biographia  Britatmica 
(vol.  i.p.  S49)>  oonjeotures  that  ha  dii^  about  1700.  Sir 
William,  Muigrave,  in  his  OMtuorjr,  pneerved  in  the 
BriCtth  Mufaam,  upon  tnauusoript  authority  aays  Aubrsy 
died  in  1697 ;  and  a  note  in  Browne  Willis's  oopy  of  Aubrey's 
Sumy  sdds  that  he  was  *  boriad  in  St  Mieheol's  ohurui, 
Oxon,  in  Jesus  College  aisle.' 

Anthony  i.  Wood,  who  probablr  oonudered  himaelf  in- 
jured by  the  printing  of  some  of  the  inforqiation  which  he 
Aad  received  flma  Aubrey,  gives  a  peevuh  idiaractor  of  him ; 
and  says,  *  he  was  a  shSUess  person,  roving  and  magotie* 
headed,  and  Bometimea  little  better  than  erasadi  and  being 
•xoeedii^l^  eredukus,  would  stuff  his  wmy  kuars  sent  to 
A.  W.  with  foUiries  and  misinibnuatlons  which  aoiBe- 
times  would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  eirour.'  {Atki 
Oxon.  Bliss's  edit  Life,  p.  Ix.)  Heame  informed  Biktr, 
the  Cambridge  antii)uarT,  that  it  was  Aubrey  who  gave 
Wood  that  account  ai  ihe  Lord  Chanedlor  Hyde,  which 
chiefly  occasinied  the  preseoution  against  him.  Wood  used 
to  keep  his  vouchers.  {4th.  Oxon.  iit  644.)  Malone,  in 
his  Rtttorical  Aeoouni  of  ihe  Snglith  Siage,  has  given  a 
mem  favourable  ^araoter  of  Aubrey,  who  cwtainly  was  a 
man  of  good  natural  parts,  considerable  learning,  and  inde< 
flitigable  applioaticm— a  great  lover  of.  aad  dfligent  searoher 
intc^  antmuitiea.  He  oBcasianally  mote  Lata  poetry ;  and 
was  oonsidered  one  of  the  bset  naturalists  of  his  day,  though 
credulous  (as  Wood  has  ramarited)  and  vary  strao^y-tuu- 
tured  with  superstition. 

Attbrnr's  published  works  are — 1.  MitMUmtim,  vis., 
1.  Day-Fatality 2.  Looal-Fatality ;  3.  Ostenta;  4.  Omens; 
5.  Dreams  ;  6.  Apparitions  ;  7.  Voices  ;  8.  Impulses  ; 
9.  Koookings;  10.  Blows  invisible;  11.  Prophecies; 
13.  Marvels;  13.  Hagick;  14.  Transportation  in  the  Air; 
1$.  Visions  in  a  Beril.  or  (SHats ;  16.  Converse  with  Angds 
and  Spirits;  17.  Corps-Candles  in  Wales;  18.  Oractes; 
19.  Extaaie;  SO.GlsnoesefLove;  Envy;  «1.9eaoBd-si(^ted 
pesBons.  Octavo,  London,  1696.  Reprinted  with  additions, 
ootavok  London,  1731,  and  octavo,  London,  ^7S4i  II.  A 
P»nmMalion  qf  Ob  Ooimiy  qfSurreu;  begun  1673— 
ended  160S.  PubUshed  by  Dr.  Riebaid  RawUnson,  under 
the  title  of  7%e  I/ttm-al  BUtorjf  oM  Anti^^  iff  the 
Cowrt^  Sumy;  begun  in  tbe  year  167^,  by  Jtdm 
Mbrsv,  Beq.  F.R.8.  and  emitiniied  to  the  ^eesnt  time; 
nve  vcduraes,  octavo,  London,  1719. 
I^.  Bliss,  in  a  Jiote  to  Wood's  Liib^  {mflxed  to  the 
f.  Ix^  mm  the  firflovii^r  aoewato  datofl  of  fte 
HBS,iMiJLiAEaj  dapesited  in  ths  mnaram  M  Oxftvd. 


1.  7%4  AUttnri  Hubrp  V  ff^tteMrer  K85.  two  rdvtm. 
a.  Arvhttaetomtca  Sacra :  a  curious  MS.  but  uofinished. 
3.  A  FermnitUatim  qf  Sumy :  much  at  this  is  used  ia 
the  printed  work.  4.  An.  Appdtahu  for  the  Lhm  our 
SmglM  onrf  other  MaukematiaU  Wriien.  0.  An  Inter- 
ptetatioHiif  VmanAt^iieainm.  9.  The  Muf  ThomM 
Hobkee of  Mteimtbmf  ;  made  useof  by  Ik.Blackbume  in 
*  Vitsa  Th.  Hobbes  Anetarium.'  7.  An  Idea  t^f  a^^raUm 
qf  Yomtfr  QeiOtamem.  8.  Deeimmtw  Ae  Emetm  Piere  m 
Ciwfc  fnite;  per  nm  (heu)  inurbuiatum  Jebannon  Au- 
brey, R.  S.  Socium.  (If  consists  of  several  views  of  the 
hotne,  gardens,  and  eBVirsna  of  Baatoo  Fien*  drawn  in  a 
ooaraa  manner  atid  colouring,  but  plmsing  and  expressive.) 
9.  A  volume  of  letters  and>oUier  papers  of  Etias  Ashmtde's, 
raiatingohiefl)' to  Dr.  Dee  and  Sir  Edward  Kelley.  Itf.Twe 
volumes  of  Lstteia  from  eminent  litersry  and  politick 
oharactera,  addieessd  to  Anthony  i  Wood,  and  ceUeeted 
for  his  UBS :  in  three  v^umea.  Host  of  thasa  have  been 
priatsd  in  LeUere  tremecribed  Jhm  the  Original*  in  the 
JMieioM  LUfrary  mi  Aifmoltmn  Mveeum^  two  volumes, 
octavo,  Oxfotd,  1813.  Af^pondix,  No.  IT.  * 

Beside  the  works  alieadjr  quoted  in  tfie  above  aeeount  of 
Attbrer,  the  lives  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Briiannica, 
and  Cnalmers'a  Biogr.  Diet,  have  lieen  consulted ;  as  well 
.as  Gough's  Brit*  T^^.  i.  868;  and  Manning's  HiH,  qf 
jS»7T^iii.  685,  686. 

AUBURN,  a  ^ving  town  of  Cayuga  eounty,  about 
170  miles  west  of  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Aulinm  is  fovourably  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the  Owaseo 
Lake,  a  fine  stream  with  Mis  and  nuooous  mill-seats, 
offiiring  fiuilitiaB  for  mantifoeturing  eetablisbmMts,  several 
of  which  have  been  formed  here  within  tlw  last  few  years» 
The  canal  which  joins  the  river  Hudson  with  IaIm  Sri* 
passes  eloee  to  the  ,town,  and  eontribiMsa  materially  to  i|a 
proaperity.  The  court-boese  for  the  eounty  ia  aituated  in  ■ 
Auburn ;  tha  population  of  the  town  in  1833  was  staled  t» 
amount  to  4008.  Auburn  oontoins  a  thm^ogical  seminary, 
fbunded  by  the  nesbytwiaas  ia  1881 1  it  has  inir  pto- 
fo^rs,  a  library  0^4008  volumem  aad  (ia  1833)  fiAj-four 
students,  ■ 

This  town  is  prinoipdly  intorssting  as  containing  tlie  first 
built  of  the  two  state  prisons  of  New  York,  which  nave  been 
conducted  apon  a  peculiar  system,  wiUi  a  view  to  tbe 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  accordingly  ex- 
rated  a  oonsklaraUe  degree  of  attention.  The  poneiple 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  fHrism  at  Auburn,  is 
that  of  dnriving  th*  prisoaars  of  sodU  intareourse,  and  of 
exacting  mm  them  a  eonrideraUe  amonnt  of  labour,  whic^ 
is  so  ditoeted  that  die  oiiminab  are  made  not  only  to  si^- 
port  themartTCS.  hot  also  to  defhqr  aU  tbe  aooesstry  out- 
goings of  the  ivison. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  prkon  ineloees  a  space  of  Boaad 
fiOO  feet  sqaare.  The  principal  building  stands  at  ^  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  within  this  wall,  and  is  thrae-sided.  tha 
front  being  278  foot,  and  each  of  the  aidea  842  fteX  long. 
Baeidss  .we  keeper's  apartmenbi,  hospital,  chapeU  and 
domestic  offices,  this  building  contains  55S  cells,  capable  ot- 
holding  only  one  peraon,  each  of  them  being  7  feet  leog, 
3^  wide,  aad  7  feet  high.  Theee  oells  are  perfeotly  vmtt- 
l«ted ;  they  ara  ami^ed  in  Ave  lowa,  ot  stories,  opening 
into  galJarias,  and  are  so  managed  that  no  eommuaioatica 
oan  pu>  betirasn  the  iaiaatee  of  nakdibovrittg  odlst  un- 
known to  the  officers  of  the  prison.  Ilia  space  in  frnitof 
the  o^  is  so  perfeet  k  aoundiiw  gattary,  tliU  a  pHien 
standing  on  the  ground  story  oan  hear  even  a  whisper  fhm 
the  moat  distant  cell  at  the  top. 

The  system  now  pursued  in  this  prison  Is  esaentiaUy  iit' 
hrvat  {torn  that  adopted  when  it  was  first  opened  In  I8f  l. 
It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  try.  the  e^t  of  constant  soli- 
tary Confinement  in  oells,  and  eighty  hardened  o&ndera 
were  aonordingly  selected  ftom  other  prisons  for  the  experi- 
ment. This  plsn  wo  pursued  ibr  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  appeared  to  be  auended  with  such  serioua 
effecte  on  the  health  of  tbe  inrisoners,  some  of  whom  hsd 
become  insane,  that  it  waa  neeesaarily  modified.  It  might 
have  been-ibared  that  tha  efiiscM  of  total  isohUion  having 
proved  thusiqiurkiuo,  tha  whole  principle  wmiM  have  been 
rqe^ed,  and  the  prieoa  sulbred  to  degenAatr  into  aa  ordi- 
nary place  of  oonftnement,  without  iiirtber  attempte  at  re- 
forming the  prisoners.  Happily  tbe  idea  was  not  absa-. 
Amed  that  suilttda  might  be  made  to  exaroisa  a  benaflaial 
ingnenea  i^wi  tiM  diinot«r  <tf  oriiainaU,  WMwowpnioA 
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hf  bad  •Ibeto  wbieh  h»i  flttended  die  first  «xp«iiiMit 
It  WH  ooneeiTCd  thrt  this  ^ood  eflbct  ra^iht  be  attiined  by 
bavii^  the  oonrieU  m  then  solitary  cells  during  the  night, 
and  eompriltng  them  to  work  during  the  day  in  society  ;  out 
oUtging  them  at  the  saoie  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  ii&tetioo  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imme- 
diate pnnishmeat  inflicted  <' by  the  keepers  with  a  whip 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  foUows  the  ofienoe 
so  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
^  application  of  the  whip  being  sometinws  not  required 
Ibr  three  months  together 

All  the  operatioDs  in  the  prison  toe  owduoted  with  the 
matest  r^ularity.  The  conviets  who  have'  meviously 
buned  a  trade  which  can  be  earned  on  in  the  prison, 
an  emfdoyed  upon  it  ;  otherwise  thn  an  tani^  some 
trade,  and  the  keqier  isalkwed  to  aewetmeh  anemplcnr- 
nent  as  appears  best  suited  to-  Umr  powers.  The  work- 
dwpa  an  attadied  to  the  outer  wall  ot  the  prison.  The 
hours  of  labmur  vary  according  to  the  season.  Whoi  ^e 
length  of  daylight  will  allow  of  it.  the  prisoners  work  twelve 
hours  in  the  day ;  at  other  times  they  labour  during  the 
continuance  of  daylight  When  not  absolutely  at  wwk  or 
at  their  meals,  the  convicts  are  alwavs  in  their  cells,  and  the 
diseiphne  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
reoognitton  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  pass  among  the 
prisoners. 

The  severity  of  the  system  here  described  is  such  that 
it  is  necessaty , in  order  to  jasti(y  it,  1e  show  th^it  is  prodao- 
tive  of  considerable  beQoflts.  In  a  repMt  drawn  up  m  com- 
missioners appointed  bv  the  Iraislature  of  New  York  to 
viat  this  prUon,  we  And  the  fbUowing  passage  descriptive 
of  iom»-of  the  advantages  realised :  'lite  separate -cells 
fav  ni^it,  and  the  silenee  preserved,  always  entirely  pnvMlt 
iJl  contamination  among  the  prisoners.  By  this-qrstem 
every  pristmer  tormx  a  class  by  himself,  and  to  all  moral 
and  socid  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
naT  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most-  expert  felon, 
witnout  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
The  entire  separation  from  all  criminal  associate  a,  the 
sobriety  o' feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour, 
and  most  <^  aU,  the  sadness  of.  aiditua^  mint  fiequently 
make  serious  impressions.' 

The  religious  mstruction  of  the  convicts  is  not  nulected ; 
tbwe  are  prayers  momii^  and  evening.  The  tmly  hook 
penakted  on  the  premises  is  the  Bibki  a  copy  of  which  is 
]^aoedin  every  oall,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  is  the 
oalf  peraon  with  irtiom  the  conviets  can  hold  unreserved 
oommunieation. 

The  system  pursued  at  this  prison  appears  to  have  a 
ftvonraUe  eBxt  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  The 
mortality  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  1 6|.  At  Newgate,  New  York,  the  deaths 
ure  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18|.  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wethenfleld,  the  discipline  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  Uie  prison  atAnbum,  the  proportion  is  1  to44|, 
and  in  the  ^ison  at  Aabom  itauf,  the  proportioa'  is  l 
tOfi6.  • 

Of  the  moral  efltet  of  the  regnlatioM.  we  may  judge  fVom 
the  ^t,  that  while,  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsyh-ania,  1  con- 
viet  out  of  every  6  has  been  recommitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  the  commitments  are  as  numerous  as  1  in  7. 
the  proportion  ttT  relapsed  criminals  in  the  cells  at  Auburn 
it  not  greater  than  1  in  19. 

(Stuart's  Three  Yean  in  North  America ;  Hall's  Travel* 
in  North  America  ;  Report  made  to  the  French  O  ovemmerU 
by  MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Pemten- 
hary  System  of  the  United  State*.} 

AUBUSSO'N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  8.E.  from  Gu£ret,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department.  It  is  situated  on  tha  River  Creuse. 
and  in  the  nudst  of  a  sterile  district  abounding  with  granite 
mountains.  The  town  eonus^  of  a  single  street,  broad  and 
well  built.  The  manutetun  of  carpets  is  the  great  support 
of  Aubosflon.  Those  made  in  the  royal  manufiustory  are 
equal  to  the  carpets  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufactories  <tf  the  same  aracle.  Thread  is  also  made 
here.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement :  it 
has  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  nursery- 
ground  for  the  department.  The  population  is  upwards 
of  4000. 

The  ammdifsement  of  Aubusson  ocmtains  .seo  square 
«Oai.or  5ft«,40e  KTBi,  and  has  a  popidalion  of  93,S98  in- 


habitants.   (Halto-Bran;  Balbi;  DisL  Umvtrtel  de  ia 

Fiwee.) 

AUBUSSOlf.  PIERRB  D*.  was  bora  is  1423  of  a 
noble  French  family,  descended  ftom  the  old  VisooanU  ot 
La  Marebe.  He  served  while  yet  very  young  in  the  imperial 
umy  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  time 
the  prevailing  idea  ei  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
fighting  the  MussulmaDs.  who  then  threatened  to  overpower 
Christian  Europe.  D' Aubusson,  having  returned  to  France, 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d'Aubuseon, 
cbamberiain  of  Charles  VII.,  and  became  a  favourite  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  to  Switzerland  in  1444,  and  was  present  at 
the  bMtle  of  St  Jacob*,  near  Basle.  After  some  years  he 
wweeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entwed  the  order  of  St 
Jvimot  Jwusalem.  He  obtained  a  commapdery,  and  was 
dispatched  by  tiie  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  France 
in  which  be  (Stained  of  the  King  subsidies  of  money  to 
assiat  Rhodes,  which  was  then  ttue^ned  by  Mahomet  II. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Grand  Prior,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  ctf  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes.  In  1476.  on 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Master  Orsini,  D'Aubusson  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  In  May,  1480,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  bo  1 00,000  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek 
reilegado  of  the  family  of  Palteuogi,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  soon  after  invested  the  town.  The  greatest  bravray 
was  displayed  on  both  sid^.  The  Turks  made  the  first 
assault  on  the  9th-of  June,  but  were  repulsed.  Palaeologus 
then  renewed  the  cannonade  with  incrrased  vigour,  untinbe 
had  levelled  the  greater  part  of  the  Ibrtificatiuia  to  the 
groond.  The  Turks  made  a  genend  assault  on  the  87th  of 
July.  In  their  furious  onset  wey  swept  away  the  ddeodon 
on  the  principal  breatdi.  Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  planted  on  the  rampart,  and  the  Turks  were  pouring' 
into  the  town,  when  D'Aubusson,  attended  by  a  chosen 
band  of  French  knights,  rustwd  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
desperate  contest,  in  which  he  received  five  wounds,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and,  were  pursued  by 
the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  their  camp.  Being 
panic-struck,  the  invaders  withdrew  to  their  vessels  in  spile 
of  t^e  remonstrances  of  PalB(Aogus,and  they  soon  after  sailed 
away  from  the  island.  This,  which  was  the  first  siege  of 
Rhodes,  lasted  righty-nine  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  kUled, 
and  carried  away,  itla  said.  15,000  wounded.  Mahomet  II. 
was  |[ready  irritated  at  the.  failun  of  the  expeditkm  j  he 
dismissed  and  banished  I^lnologus,  and  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  person,  when  he  died  in  a  small  town 
of  Bithynia,  in  Mi^,  1461.  The  Turkish  succession  was 
disputed  between  hu  two  sons,  Bi^^^  Zizim;  and 
the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
where  D'Aubusson  received  him  with  great  honour,and  after- 
wards sent  him  for  safety  to  Boui^neu^  a  commaodery  of 
the  Order  in  France.  Bajazet  made  peace  with  the  Knights, 
and  agreed  to  piiy  a  yearly  sum  for  his  brother's  mainte- 
nance. Pope  Innocent  VIU.  demanded  that  Zizim  should 
be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship ;  and  D'Aubusson  being 
obliged  to  comply,' th(Highunwillingly«  the  Turkish  prince 
went  to  Rome  in  1488,  wlme  he  was  treated  with  all 
attention.  D'Aubusson.  in  nward  for  his  comi^nee.  was 
made  a  Cardind.   Abmit  this  time  a  great  crusade  was 

E rejected  by  the  Christian  princes  against  Bajazet,  and  D' Au- 
usson  was  pnnioBed  as  commander  of  the  expedition;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  «bo  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  80\-ereigns, 
and'^e  teigiversations  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  on  the  Papal  chair,  frustrated  the  design. 
Charies  VIII.,  on  his  passage  throush  Rome  in  1493, 
demanded  of  the  Pope  the  person  of  Zixim,  which  Alex- 
ander dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, while  Cherks  was  at  Naples,  Zizim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  say  in  consequence  of  irr^ularilieSt  otben 
from  poison  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VI. ;  this 
du^,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

D'Aubusson  was  deeply  griend  at  all  the  soandab  of 
^t  epoch,  and  at  the  wars  which  Christians  waged  against 
Christians,  instead  ofluming  tlieir  arms  against  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July,  1303,  aged  eighty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  Masters  of  his  Order.  TItcre  is  a 
narrative  in  Latin  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  D'Aubusson,  in  the  collection  De  Scripioribm 
Genmee,  Franfcfiwt,  IGOS.    Ootielmus  Caoninns  has 
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VrittoB  also  an  .account  of  the  riege,  printed  at  Ulm. 
1496.  Father  Boohours  has  wtiUea  a  Ufe  of  Piem  D'Au- 
bnsson. 

AUCH,  a  city  in  FWnce,  the  capital  of  &e  department 
of  Gera,  479  miles  ftxtm  Paris,  through  Orleans,  Limoges, 
and  Toulouse;  but  only  410  through.  Perigueux  and 
Agen. 

Auch  is  n  very  antient  town,  and  bears,  under  a  somevhat 
altered  form,  the  name  of  the  Ausci,  a  people  vho  inhabited 
the  diatriet  round  it  in  the  time  ot  Caasan  and  were  subdued 
by  bis  lieutenant,  P.  Grassns.  In  the  fourth  oratury.  it 
appears  in  eedesfastiMl  bistnr  as  the  see  of  ' an  archbisliop^ 
i^oae  successors  retained  tot  ttiffflntP^endiRenihitiiMi  the 
title  of  Primate  qf  Aquitmru,  The  town  is  built  in  the 
Ibrm  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  presents  a  Tery  laeturcsque 
appearanife.  The  River  Oera,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
flows  through  i^  and  divides  it  into^two  parts,  caltod  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town:  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps 
forms  one  of  the  communications  between  these  parts.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved.  There  is  a 
fine  f^ace  (square)  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  termi- 
nated on  the  west  by  a  charming  promenade,  from  which  is 
a  view  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  foundation  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  veiy  antient,  has  been  asoribed  to  Clovis.  It  is 
admired  for  the  elevation  of  the  vaulted  not,  and  the  heau^ 
of  the  painted  windows.  A  nkodwn  portal  added  to  in 
whidi  tlw  Corinthiui  and  Composite  (ffdsrs  ore  united, 
assorts  fll  with  the  Godiic  arehitectare  of  the  building. 
The  ipalaoe  of  dw  arehbiidiop  adjdns  the  oadMdral,  aiu 
tnm  its  terrace  eommands  some  flne  prospects. 

There  are  in  the  town  a  hu^  hospital,  a  cMuiderable 
library,  a  college  (or  high  school),  an  agricultural  society,  a 
iSrawing  academy,  andatheatre.  A  statue  has  been  erected 
to^M.  d  Etignv,  an  individual  to  whom- the  town  owe*mu^ 
of  its  embellUunen^  espedally  the  promenade  -afaeady 
mentioned. 

The  trade  of  Auch  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  <7  the  neigh- 
"bouring  district— wine,  wool,  pens,  and  bm-Chritim  pean> 
ilie  e&Dellence  of  whieh  last  is  genenlly  admitted.  Some 
muinfbetures  of  woollen  and  ootttm  stnflb,  leather*  and  hats 
are  earried  on.  The  country  round  produces  a  little  com, 
and  some  wine  and  brandy,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
f^its.  A  turquoise  mine  was  wolfed  near  this  city  a  fow 
years  since.  The  population  in  1826  was  nearly  11,000; 
vhen  Martini^re  published  his  Grand  XHcttonnain,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  3000, 

Auch  is  the  seat  of  an  arcfabidiop,  whose  own  diocese 
consists  of  the  department  of  Gtn.  His  sofiagans  are  the 
Bishops  of  Aire,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne.  Before  thO'revolu- 
tion'  ne  had  ten  suffragan  bishops.  It  was  fbrmeriy  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  GasccKne,-or  Oasoony. 

The  uroodissement  at  Aueh  eontahis  540  square  miles, 
or  349,600  acres ;  and  A  popnlatim  of  56,098  inhabitants. 
(Halte-Brun ;  Diet,  de  la  Rxmcey  &o.) 

AUCHE'NIA,  in  zocdogy,  a  genus  of  rumituting  mam- 
mals.  [See  Lam  A  J 

AUCHTfiRARDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  which 
was  once  a  royal  burgh,  and  enjoyed  the  elective  iranchise. 
It  ccmsists  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  long,  on  the  road 
flrom  Perth  to  Glasgow ;  and  is  34^  miles  north-west  of 
Edinhui^h.  It  has  five  fairs  in  the  year;  and  the  linen 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  seceder's  meeting- 
house. The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  about  5  miles 
Ums  and  as  many  broad,  was.  in  1831>3id2.  Stone  fit  for 
buiUluigand  a  peculiar  kind  of  thin  grey  slate  are  quar- 
ried. The  varish  is  in  the  iffesbytery  of  Auchterarder  and 
ihe  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Auchterarder  was  burnt 
hy  order  of  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  in  1715-16 ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  exposM  to  the  rigour  of  the  cold 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Military  reasons  were  urged  in 
excuse  for  the  barbariQr ;  and  whmi  the  Pretender  fled  from 
Perth  he  left  a  sum  at  money  to  be  distiibntM  among  the 
sufiiners. 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  Roman  enoampments  in  the 

Earish ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a 
unting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chap^  formerly 
the  parish  church.  Many  of  the  inhlibitsnts  «  Auchter- 
arder retain  bnrial-j^aee*  in  .tite  gnm-yard  attached  to 
the  last. 

The  villagttof  Auohteraidn- is  mwdi  ineonveninMed  by 
the  want  of  water.  (Sir  John  Sinolair'a  fi!ta<M«a{ilecoMi/ 


AUCHTERMUGHTY,  a  royal  bugh  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  'noorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  governed  by  three  baillies  and  fifleen  councilbrs.  It 
has  no  share  in  parliamentary  representation.  The  popular 
tion  of  the  parish  amounted  in  1831  to  3225  persons,  who 
are  partly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  Thei« 
are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  which  are  numerously  attended. 
Freestone  is  abundant  in  the  parish.  The  church  was  re- 
built, in  a  substantial  manner,  in  1780.  The  parish  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Cupar  and  Synod  of  Fife.  Auchiermuchty 
is  diatant  about  9  miles  west  from  Cupar,  and  3^  norUi  by 
west  from  Fklkland^ 

AUCKLAND.  ST.  ANDREW,  an  extanstrc  parochial 
ehapelry  in  Darlington  Ward,  in  &e  county  of  Durham. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ae^  or  Ake  (oak),  and 
the  word  land,  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akelaod, 
Aucland,  Aclent,  Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  parish  contains 
twenty-seven  subdivisions;  townships,  ch^wlries,  Sus.,  of 
which  «ily  one  calls  for  particular  notice,  viz.  Bishop's 
Auckland.  Some  otlwrs  may  be  here  mentioned.  Biu- 
chester  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  station — Vinovium,  or 
Binovinm.  The  station  is  on  elevated  ground,  nearly 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear,  which  washes 
the  Mise  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Various  Roman  ant^ 
quities  have  been  discovered  here:  coins,  fragments  of 
poUwy,  seals,  fice.  At  Thickley  was  born  Colonel  John 
Lflbume,  who  oeeupies  a  conspicuous  plaee  in  the  histoy 
of  Charles  I.  Eldon  gives  the  title  of  Esri  to  the  Ute  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  of  St  Andrew  Auckland  contains 45,4 79  aciw 
(=  71  squaro  miles),  snd  had,  in  1831.  a  total  peculation 
of  11,137  inhabitants.  The  river  Wear  passes  mrough  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stately  stone  brid^.  called  Newton 
Capp  Bridge,  of  two  elliptical  arches,  according  to  some 
authorities  (Hutchinson,  Hittory  qf  Durham) ;  or  of  one 
circular  and  one  pointed  arch,  according  to  others  {Beautiet 
of  England  ami  Walet).  The  heisht  of  the  bridge  above 
the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  arches  (91  feet  for  oue  arch, 
and  101  feet  for  the  othn),  are  emsideraUe  fis  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

The  ehuroh  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gaunless,  a  stream 
which,  running  through  Ihe  parish,  joins  the  Wear  near 
Bishop's  Auckhmd.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  western  end.  It  was  collegiate  in  early  times, 
beforo  the  time  ot  Antony  Beck,  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  rendered  it  colle- 
giate in  1292.  The  college,  as  appcHUted  by  Bisfat^  Beck, 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained  number  of  pre- 
bendaries or  canons.  This  church,  on  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  in  the  Ist  of  Edw.  VI.  a.d.  1547,  was  greatly 
reduced,  being  left  neither  as  a  rectory  nor  vicarage,  but  as 
a  curacy  only,  which  it  continues  stiU  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
archdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the  bishop  is  the 

Sitron.  (Hutchinson's  Hist,  tif  the  County  ^  Durium; 
eautiea  ctf  England  and  Wales.) 

AUCKLAND,  BISHOP  S,  a  market-town  and  town- 
ship in  the  parochial  chapeliv  of  Si.  Andrew  Auckland, 
248i  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Durham. 

It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  east  by  the  little  stream,  the 
Gaunless.  wfaidi  fells  into  the  Wear  near  the  town.  It  is 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling-street.  Tlie  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nearly  1 40  foet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  below,  and  the  descent  is  ocoupied  chiefly  by  gardens, 
whieh.  from  their  steep  declivity,  may  be  termed  hanging 
gardens.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
square  market-[^ace.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  here 
by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  at  the 
petition  of  Dame  Anne  Swyfte  of -the  city  of  Durham,  by 
whom  the  school  was  endowed  with  an  income  of  10/.  an- 
nually. The  school  seems  to  have  been  further  endowed  by 
Bishop  Neile ;  and  it  appears  also  that  the  old  chapel  was 
approniated  to  ita  use  by  Bishop  Morton.  The  former  of 
these  prelates  held  the  see  of  Durham  from  161 7  to  1 627, 
and  the  latter  from  1632  till  the  disstriution  of  the  see  in 
the  time  of  the  (Dommtoiwealth.  In  the  course  of  the  hut 
centuiT  the  ehapel  was  rebuilt  by  subsonption.  and  dirine 
■ervice  restored.  The  school  is  now  taught  in  apartmenta 
on  the  ground-floor.  Th««  is  a  school  for  20  boys,  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Walton  (  also  one  on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  for  800 
I  boys;  and  a  school  of  industry  for  girU   The  hut  tvo 
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ittrtHmtoBt  mtt  to  dwir  origin  •liUflt  to  tht  BbwaBty 
of  tt«  tate  bisbop,  Skute  Buriagton.  Then  k  an  almi- 
h«ni0,  fcooded  by  Bishop  Cotina.  who  same  to  the  sw  on 
tht  fMlontion  of  Ohartes  II.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Two  antlent  fairs,  on  Aecension  Day  and  Corpua  ChrisU 
Dar,  have  been  giren  vp:  but  tkirs  at  neont  origin  are, 
aocording  to  wme  wwoaau.  held  in  the  monUu  of  March 
and  Oct^wr.  Soeoe  nuiihiii  and  other  cotton  goods  are 
made  here. 

The  town  dttiv^  ita  designation  of  Bishop's  AueUand 
ftoA  the  laridenoe  of  the  Ushops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  ehoaeu  as  an  epincopal  residence  br  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  mtndoMd  In  the  preeming  article,  wno  ia  also  said  to 
bave  bnilt  a  eaide  hero  in  a  very  magniacent  style ;  but  there 
«nnoreu^u«FitIeft.  The  fureMnt  palace,  which  has  lost 
all  the  appetmnee  of  a  eaatle,  and  ia  an  irregular  pile  rather 
resembltng  a  magnificent  abbey,  lies  at  the  N.B.  end  of  tb« 
town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  town  is  through  a  new 
Gothie  gatoway  and  soeen,  extending  3 1 0  foeU  The  palaee- 
ohapel,  whieh  was  buiUhy  Bishop  Cosins,  is  avery  flne  edifice 
with  krfly  piers  and  arches  of  ttie  early  Botfluh  ehanwter. 
It  is  84  fbet  in  length  and  48  broad.  This  chapel  has  been 
repaired  at  varions  timea.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in 
the  decorated  style ;  utd  the  east  window  is  my  flne.'  The 
altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  Ac  reaamection,  by  Sir  Joihtt* 
ReynoUa.  Biaoop  Conns  lies  buried  under  me  floor.  A 
riiin  stone,  with  a  modest  epitaph,  pointo  out  the  spot. 
Thm  is  ft  handsome  monument,  1^  NoUekens»  to  the  me- 
mory of  Btshc^  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palaoe  oon- 
taim  some  good  paintings:  among  them  are  ftill-length 
paintings,  by  Ribeim  (otherwise  Spagnoletto),  of  Jacob  and 
the  twelTO  patriarchs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Com  are  ^mlly, 
hy  Titian.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tycbo  BraU,  the 
Danish  asttonoroer^  The  paHt.  (through  which  the  <3aunlesa 
flows)  is  vety  extensire,  including  804  aotea,  and  the  part 
near  the  tmue  ia  laid  out  so  as  to  oommand  a  great  vane^ 
of  prospect.   A  stone  bridge  eroases  the  (HunlMa. 

The  epieeopal  palaoe  waa  granted,  on  the  everthrow  of 
Cheries  1.  aM  Uaparn,  ana^tberappresaionof  theaee,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Haielrig,  who  detorminea  to  make  it  hia  resi< 
denoe.  He  pulled  down  almost  all  the  butldinga  whidi  he 
found  there,  and  out  ot  their  ruins  erected  a  magnifieant 
house.  On  the  restoration  of  Gharlea  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  poeseesioo ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  ooeupy 
the  house  built  hj  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  ha  had 
UMd  in  tniflding  it  the  stone  of  the  antietit  chapel  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  stone  to  its 
wiginal  destination,  built  the  present  chapel. 

(Hutchinson's  HiH.  ofiht  Cmmiy  o/Durkami  SeautiM 
^EiuHmdttiid  ffaUt,  be) 

AUCTION,  a  method  employed  for  the  sale  of  wiona 
descriptions  of  property.  This  praetiee  wiginatod  with  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  deawtptive  name  ti  audio,  an 
increa*^  because  the  properlr  waa  sold  to  him  who  wonld 
offer  most  for  it  In  more  moaem  times,  a  diflbrent  method 
irf  sale  ban  been  sometimes  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  Is  equally,  although  not  so  oorrectly»  applied.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  called  a  Duteli  auotion,  thus  indi- 
cating the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  the 
putilic  oflfer  of  property  at  a  mice  beyond  its  value,  and 
then  (gradually  lowering  or  diminishing  that  price  until 
some  one  among  the  company  consents  to  become  the  pur* 
ehaser. 

The  ftnt-desOTibed  mode  of  sale  by  auction  was  established 
by  the  Romans  for  the  diipoaal  of  military  epoila,  and  was 
oondueted  sub  hoilA,  ^at  is  nnder  a  spesj,  which  was  stuck 
into  tbe  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expression  waa 
eonlinued,  and  salM  were  declared  to  ba  conducted  mA  ha^i 
long  aflter  tbe  spear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  company  is  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  *  sale 
by  tbe  nndle,'  or  '  by  the  inch  of  candle,'  with  as  little 
regard  to  actuid  praetiee.  The  origin  of  this  expression 
arose  from  the  employment  of  candles  as  the  means  of 
measuring  time,  it  being  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  a!  the  company 
for  a  longm  time  than  would  suffice  tot  tike  burning  of 
one  fnch(rf  eendle;  assoon  as  thia  mdakindof  measure 
had  wasted  to  that  extmit,  the  then  hii^iett  bidder  was 
declared  to  be  tbe  pnrehasw. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  law  that  no  contract  Is  binding 
withoat  the  asieiit  of  both  parties.  In  aalea  Iw  auotion,  tbe 
MMM  Of  dw  iNQwr  is  glviB  bf  nieuM  of  bis  biddings 


while  ttae  aMiirt  «f  tbe  leUer  is  iignifiad  by  tbe  fell  of  a 
hamnert  and  until  this  dedacation  haa'been  made,  tbe 

intending  purchaser  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  bidding. 

It  is  a  eommen  praetiee  for  the  owner  of  property  offered 
fur  %ale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  the  {Hrivilege  of 
bidding,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  buying  in  his  goods,  if  the 
price  offered  by  others  should  not  suit  His  convenience.  This 
praMtee  waa  nA^  by  the  civil  lav  to  be  illegal,  and  even  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  fraud:  ami  lo  wely  as  the  time 
of  Lord  Mansfleld,  private  biddinga  at  auctiona  wen  so 
oonsidered.  In  tbe  Resent  Hy,  however,  thev  are  not  only 
allowed  by  the  lav,  but  the  legislature  has  so  tax  reeognixed 
the  propriety  of  the  practice,  that  in  cases  where'  the  pro- 
perty lus  been  bought  in  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  hia 
oeolared  agent,  who  ie  in  general  the  auctioneer,  no  auction 
duty  is  chai^able. 

It  has  bMU  laid  down,  that  the  buyer  of  goods  at  an 
auotion  cannot  be  held  to  tbe  performance  of  -  his  contract, 
in  dasea  where  be  was  the  only  boiUk  fide  bidder  at  the 
sale,  and  where  pvMic  notice  waa  not  given  of  the  intention 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  bid,  even  toougb  bis  agent  vae 
authorisedtobidonlytoaoertainaum.  This  rule  is  intended 
to  act  as  a  proteetion  to  the  public  against  the  practice  com- 
monly leaortyd  to  by  diueputable  auctioneers,  of  employing 
penmato  makie  mock  biddinga  with  ttie  view  of  raising  the 
price  by  their  apparent  competition:  the  persons  thus 
enudoyed  are  e^y  called  puffert.  In  many  large  towns, 
and  more  especwl^r  in  London,  many  persona  make  a  trade 
of  holding  auctions  of  infbrior  and  ill-made  goods ;  persona 
called  barhert  are  generally  placed  by  them  at  tbe  door 
inviting  strangers  to  enter,  and  puffers  are  always  employed* 
who  bid  more  for  the  articles  Uian  they  are  worth,  and  thue 
entice  tbe  unwary.  Many  ineffectual  attempla  have  been 
.made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices. 

The  auetioneer  is  oonsidered  the  agent  of  &)^.  parties* 
vendon  and  purchasers.  In  the  language  of  the  judges  ia 
alateeiuei  'abidder,  by  his  aileueewhen  the  hammer  Mb, 
oenfen  an  authwity  on  the  aucti^ieer  to  execnto  the  con^ 
traot  on  hit  bdmlf.  He  ean  therefore  bind  the  parties  by 
his  signature  aooording  to  the  requisition  of  the  Statute  Of 
FnuHU,  whieh  renders  it  necessary  in  contracts  of  sale  ^ 
*  lands  or  any  interest  in  or  coneemiog  them,*  end  of 
goods  abo\'e  the  value  (tf  )  0/.;  that  some  *  note  or  memo- 
randum should  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents 
lawfully  authoriced.'  And  such  signature  is  now  held  &uf< 
fident  even  in  an  action  brought  by  tbe  auctioneer  against 
the  vendor  in  his  own  name.  It  has  been  doubted  therefore, 
whether  a  bidder  may  not  retraet  (in  cases  within  tiie  stotuto) 
at  auy  time  befl»e  the  actual  written  entrv.  The  auctioneer 
also  stands  hi  the  situation  of  a  stakeh^uer  itf  the  deposited 
part  of  the  putohaiMumey^  vhloh  he  ia  not  at  liberty  to 
pert  with  till  Um  s^  hiui  been  carried  into^ffect;  and  he 
cannot,  at  least  after  ntftiee,  discharge  himself  by  paying 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendw.  From  this  peeuliari^  n 
his  position  it  results  that  he  is  now  (as  settled  \tf  a 
veiy  late  decision)  not  held  liable  for  any  interest  on,  or 
advantage- which  he  raajr  make  from,  the  money  in  bis 
hands.  In  this  respect  his  situation  differs  from  that  of  a 
mere  agent,  and  also  from  that  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties (the  Tendor>,  from  wh«n  *  interest  is  recoverable  in  the 
nature  of  damages  for  a  Iveach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor,  by  whose  foilure  to  make  a  good  title  the 
vendee  has  for  a  time  VM  the  use  of  his  mon^/— (Mr. 
Justice  James  F)urke.)  An  auctioneer  (like  any  other 
agmit  and  tmstee  eonowncd  m  the  sale  of  property)  is  for- 
bidden to  buy  on  hia  own  account  And  vnete  he  aelU 
without  diseusin^  tbe  name  of  bis  |mDctpal»  en  action 
will  lie  against  himself  for  damages  mi  the  Dmch  of  con- 
tract. 

The  conditions  of  side  constitute  the  terms  of  the  bargain, 
and  purchaswrs  are  bound  to  tkike  notice  of  them.  Tbe  late 
LcHrd  EllenboTOUgh  said,  that  *  a  little  more  frirness  on 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  framing  particulars  would  avoid 
many  incouTenieooes.  There  is  always  either  a  suppression 
of  tbe  foir  description  of  tbe  premises,  or  .something  steted 
which  does  not  belong' to  tiiem;  and  in  favour  of  justice, 
considering  how  Uttle  knowledge  the  parlies  have  of  tlw 
thing  eeld.  much  more  partieularity  and  fiumeas  might  be 
expected.'  Tbe  conditions  usually  contein  a  |ffovision  that 
*  any  mror  or  mis-statement  shall  not  vitiate  the  sale,  but 
that  an  allovanoe  shall  be  made  for  it  .  in  tbe  purohaae- 
money.'    But  this  diauae  is  held  tmly  to  gH^iid  aguiMt 
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onintentiaml  wntt,  Mid  not  to  eonpel  9,  ym^un  to  Mim- 
pleto  tho  contract  if  h«  hu  been  dwignodlf  multd. 

Tbo  duties  Isvi«d  npon  goods  sold  by  jHibUo  anetien  are  not 
dharged  aroordmg  to  any  uniKvni  seale.  Shaep'a  wool  ot 
Brttiah  growth  sold  fbr  tho  beneftt  of  tba  gfowors,  ot  of 
persons  who  havo  porchased  direetiy  fton  wo  {prowftrt,  is 
aubjeet  to  an  wietion*du^  of  twopmw*  fbr  miy  tvtnty 
sbiflings  of  the  puwhaao  monay.  Froehold,  eopybold.  or 
laaselH^d  estates*  whetlw  in  luid  or  buildiagi ;  shares  hi 
tbe  junt  stook  ct  corpMato  or  diartmd  sompsnias ;  nver- 
aionary  interest  in  any  ot  the  pvbUe  ftind* ;  and  ships  or 
vessels, — are  liable  to  pay  sevenpenee  for  every  twenty 
shiltittfis:  househtdd  famitore,  pictures,  books,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  parsooal  property,  are  made  to  pay  one  shil- 
ling fbr  every  tweo^  shillings  of  the  pareht8»*money. 
Many  exoeptions  have  been  nuMe  by  the  legislature  when 
imposing  these  duties.  *  Piece  goods,  wove  or  labiioated  in 
this  kingdom,  whi^  be  told  entire  in  the  plcoe  or 
quantity,  as  takm  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  «f  the  ptiee  (tf 
twenty  pounds  and  upwards,'  are  exempted  ttom  the  pi^- 
ineiil  of  duty 

The  produoe  of  the  whale  and  asal  flahflriei  ei^ys  an 
equal  exampticm.  at  well  as  lA&phaalm'  testh,  pahaa-oil*  angs, 
and  other  artides  Ibr  the  use  of  dymt  also  mah^aw 
and  other  woods  used  by  cabiiut-nakers,  and  all  goods 
imported  by  way  at  morduuidise  l!i»m  any  British  eolooy  in 
America,  the  same  being  of  the  growth,  pcoduoe,  or  maou- 
&oture  of  iwk  cohmy,  and  add  by  1^  origiBal  importer 
within  twdve  months  Urora  the  time  of  fmportiraon.  Neither 
ia  any  du^  cluurgeable  upon  property  sold  by  order  o'^  the 
oourts  of  Chanoery  or  Bxobeiiaer ;  nor  on  any  sale  made 
by  the  East  India  grHndaim'a  Bay  Cmupanyi  amr  by  order 
of  die  CommisMnfln  of  Customs  Sidaa, «  other  gorcra- 
men  t  boards  of  eonmistfuwrs.  InJakemaimvr.  sales  nude 
by  the  dwiff  for  the  benefit  of  ore^tora  in  eweation  of 
judgment,  and  bankrupts'  offsets  sold  by  aasignefll.  are  not 
helu  liable  to  the  payment  of  auetion-4uty ;  which  last 
speoss  of  exemptioaa  are  made  upon  the  princtpk  of  not 
aggravi^ing  thnr  lasses  to  innocent  soflteers.  For  the  same 
reason,  goods  damaged  by  fire,  or  wrecked  or  stranded, 
which  are  sold  for  the  bMwftt  of  insoren,  are  not  chaij^ 
with  daty.  Wood,  eoppioe.  the  praduee  (Amines  wquames, 
cattle,  corn,  stook  or  prodoee  ot  land,  may  be  sold  by  auction 
free  of  duty  while  they  oontinae  on  the  lands  produeing  tho 
same. 

In  case  the  sale  vT  aa  eatato  bt  dedand  nid,  tiiroagh 
defect  of  title,  the  daty  that  hm  bean  ^ald  nay  Wohuned 
again  within  tluree  naonOia  «Rar  tba  tun*  whan  tiw  ddbet 
has  been  diaoovered. 

The  value  of  goods  subjeek  to  doty  which  have  been  sdd 
by  auction,  and  the  net  revenue  derivad  fh»a  the  same  in 
eaeh  of  the  last  tan  yeais.  af*  aa  follow  1 


Teu. 
1824 
188ft 

isae 

1837 

lass 

1829 
1830 
IS31 
1832 
1833 


ApcMBt  of  goodj  told, 
£9,306.611 
10,148^71 
7,193.895 
8.115378 
7.571,944 
7,326,976 
6,398.169 
6,336.481 
6,533,763 
6,857.396 


Bmnva. 

£  304.024 
388,833 
847,669 
374,679 
975.563 
95 1.563 
234,854 
218,084 
827.336 
249,646 


AUCTIONEER,  a  person  whoee  profossfni  or  business 
it  is  to  conduct  sales  by  auction.  It  Is  his  duty,  previously 
to  the  conftnenoemeot  of  eve^  sale,  to  state  the  conditjons 
under  which  the  property  Is  oinred ;  to  receive  and  to  notify 
the  respective  biddings  and  to  declare  the  termination  of 
the  sale:  for  this  putpose,  he  oommonly  makes  use  of 
a  hammer,  aptm  the  folUng  of  whfoh  die  Uddinga  an 
closed. 

The  law  holds  theft  Ml  anatknear  la  anthorind  hj  the 
highest  bidder  or  pmehaaer  to  d|(B  for  hhn  tiie  eontmet  of 
■ale,  and  that  his  writing  down  tn  his  ho^  the  name  of 
■neh  puvchaaar,  shall  be  snlHolent  to  Und  the  lattsr  to  the 
PWchase,  provided  no  oineotion  be  made  by  him  prevfoua  to 
mdi  entry.  The  law  m»  reoognises  the  right  of  an  auo- 
tionesr  to  act  as  the  agent  ot  persons  wishing  to  pombase, 
*bo  nay  intrust  him  to  make  biddings  for  them.  The 
anotioBeer  thus  being  the  agent  of  both  parties,  his  signatmra 
n  toa  buyer's  name  in  the  oatolone  to  which  the  eonditlons 
"  Ml*  a^  anneied,  opposiM  to  Oa  let  yvrahaaad,  to0Bthar 


with  dM  priee  bid.  hu  been  eowidaitd  a  «i4Want  note  or 

memwandum  in  writing  of  the  bargain  within  tho  Statuto 
of  Frauds ;  but  wbeie  the  eond  itions  ot  sale  are  not  annexed 
to  tho  catalogue,  not  expractly  referred  to  by  it,  tlM  sig* 
nature  of  the  buyer's  nam*  in  the  oatalogue  is  not  a  oom- 
pliaooe  with  the  stotato. 

Every  person  acting  aa  an  anetionaar  in  tba  United 
Kingdom  u  required  to  take  out  a  license,  which  must  be 
renewed  on  the  6th  of  July  in  every  year,  and  for  this  lioense 
the  charge  oS  five  pounds  is  annually  made.  He  must  also 
enter  into  a  bond  with  suffioiettt  sureties  to  delivw  to  the 
officers  of  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  and  par- 
ticular  aeoount  of  every  sale  hdd  by -him.  and  to  pay  the 
amount  of  auotian-duty  aooraing  thereon.  For  this  pur- 
pose. twenty-eiKht  days  are  allowed,  within  the  limits  of 
the  chief  oraee  of  ezdse  in  London,  and  six  weeks  beyond 
those  UmitB. 

An  auctionew  intending  to  hold  a  laie  within  the  limits 
of  the  ehief  office  of  exdse  in  Londoi  must  giv*  two  days* 
notice  thonof  at  the  said  offlaa.  If  the  sale  ia  to  ba  held 
beyond-those  limits,  three  days*  notiee  must  be  gnmi  to  tha 
colleetor  of  excise,  at  the  nearest  excise  offiee.  This  notiea 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  auMiMieer.  and  must 
specify  the  nartiotdar  day  when  such  sale  is  to  be  held.  It 
is  further  ooligatoiy  uptm  hhn  to  deliver  in  a  written  or 
printed  catalogue,  likewise  attested  by  his  signature,  or  by 
that  of  his  authorised  derk.  aoummting  every  lot  and 
artide  intended  to  be  offered  at  such  auction.  He  is  liable 
by  law  for  the  amount  of  the  auetien-du^,  but  may  reeo\-er 
the  same  from  the.  vendor.  It  is  very  common  to  stipuhito 
that  Uie  bn^  shall  pay  4h«  anovnt  of  Atity  in  addition  to 
the  mma  bid  by  Urn. 

If  an  aactionaor  dedinaa  or  onuta  at  tba  time  of  aala 
to  diseloae  the  name  of  his  emfdoyw,  ha  makes  himsdf 
responsible  toward  the  buyeia  for  all  matters  in  regaid  to 
which  the  responsibiltty  would  otherwise  lie  with  the  ewner 
of  the  properly  sold.  He  is  alao  reHwnsible  to  hi^  smplover 
fbr  any  loss  cr  damage  that  may  be  sustained  through  his 
oaMlessnMs  or  want  of  attention  to  the  instructions  given  t 
and  if  by  his  groas  negligence  the  sale  beoomes  nugatory, 
be  can  recovw  no  remuneration  for  bis  services  {torn  his 
empl(^«.  If  he  reedves  money  as  a  deposit  on  the  sale  of 
an  estate,  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  title, 
pays  that  deposit  over  to  his  employer,  he  la  uawetabla  tat 
the  amoimt  to  tfaa  purchasaari  and  if  ha  pay  ow  tho  pr»> 
duee  of  a  sale  to  bu  employer  aftw  reodnng  notiee  tbattha 
goods  of  right  belong  to  another,  tho  real  owner  may  recov« 
the  value  nom  the  auettonaer. 

The  number  of  auctioneers'  hoensas  issnad  in  England 
during  each  of  the  lut  ten  yearn  was  as  follows  ^— 1894. 
8939;  1826,80411  1886.8910}  1897,  8981  ;  1888.3118; 
1839.  3978;  1830.  8043;  1881.  8974;  18SS,  8008;  1839^ 
3040. 

AU'CUBA.  the  Japaneaa  name  of  a  dioeioas  plant,  new 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  gardmtt  of  this  country  aa  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub.  lemarkaUa  for  ito  shining  paW- 
groen  leaves  mottled  with  yellow.  It  is  desaribad  by  Thvn- 
berg  as  growing  to  tbeheigfat  of  t  nan  or  hirim.  and  w 
ooimnon  in  m£us  plaeas  in  Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Ita  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  Maroh,  is  a  red  berry,  about  the 
aise  of  that  of  a  htnrel.  and  ewtaining  a  single  stone,  with 
a  bitter  nauseous  kernel.  In  this  country  we  have  only  the 
female  state  of  this  plant,  the  natural  order  of  which  is  still 
unsettled.  Saverd  opinions  upon  that  suhjeot  have  been 
advanced  by  botanists,  but  Professor  Decandolle  saems 
most  oorreet  in  rdiwring  it  to  the  dogwood  tribe  ({7oni«e)> 
to  which  tU  atnmg  amaU  of  older  saema  to  point  0«t  tte 

affinity.  .    ,    ^  , 

It  IB  said  that  only  one  spadas  exists,  natody.  thf  Aueu*» 
Jmomea  ot  our  gardens ;  but  it  aaama  not  hnnrabaUo,  from 
Thunberg'a  flgni%  that  the  plant  reproaentod  at  his  tab.  1 3. 
with  looM  biary  panialas  of  llowon.  mm;  be  a  Hoond  spa- 
des. We  possess  only  a  variagMd  vaiiat^  of  Uw  vlant ; 
InitanataialstetoitUaaid  tolmva  hnwiuib.g>«Bnleav« 
without  any  bietohas.  „  . .  ^  •     ■  ^1. 

AUDB.  a  river  in  the  south  of  Fraaoa.  whuh  RMi  w  the 
Pyrenees,  and  fUls  Into  the  Mediterranean  Baa.  Ite  sew* 
is  in  the  department  of  Pyrtofes  OrientaleB  (Battom  Pyre- 
nees), a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Mont  Louta.  Ito 
eouTse  Is  winding,  though  the  nneral  duaetien  of  it  w  tnm 
S.  to  N.,  past  the  towns  of  QuiUan,  AWt,  and  LinuMX.  tiU  tt 
roaches  Carcassonne.  From  Carcaaaonna  ite  omwm.  thwigb 
■tm  Winding,  ifribr  tba  »cat  lait  tewaida  tha  »,  lilfl  It 
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emi)Hes  itself  into  the  sea  near  tbe  Stang  de  Vendres,  to 
the  E.  of  Narbonne,  ninnmg  nearly  parallel  with  the  great 
canal  of  Langaedoc.  Its  whde  course  is  ftom  130  to  140  miles. 

The  waters  of  the  Aude  are  very  turbid ;  and  the  depottlts 
at  its  mouth  have  caused  a  considerable  variation  in  tlw  line 
of  the  coast  It  had  formerly  two  branches  by  which  it 
flowed  into  the  aea ;  but  the  canri  Robine  d'Aude.  or  Ro- 
bine  de  Narbonne*  has  taken  the  plaw  of  one  of  these. 
This  paaies  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Oruissan, 
and  then  through  the  Btang  &  Sigean  to  the  sea.  Boats 
ve  very  seldom  seen  on  this  river,  except  quite  io  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  It  has  no  tribularv  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  Mis  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  mikn  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
forty-flve  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  in- 
closed by  Mont  Espinouse  and  the  Black  Mountains,  which 
are  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Cevonnes,  and  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  CUalte-Bnin;  Biwtfek^tidu 
Methodique,  &e.) 

The  Aude  was  known  to  tiu  RMam  by  tbe  name  of 
Atax.  They  gave  thia  name  to  the  ehannrt  whieh  passes 
by  Narbonne  to  the  sea.  That  part  of  this  ebumel  which 
passes  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepened,  and 
need  and  paved  with  stone,  by  the  Romans. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  nance,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Aude,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  HerauU  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  oti  the 
W.  and  8.W.  by  that  of  Arridge,  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Pyrin^B  Orientales.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  sevens-six  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  flffy-aeven  miles.  The  snperfieial  oontrat 
ia  aboat  S437  aqnare  mitos;  and  the  population  266,000, 
giving  about  100  inhsbitants  to  every  square  mile. 

This  departmont  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Aude.  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  elevation ; 
the  former  from  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  from  the  rise  of  tbe  Pyrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  course  has  been 
already  described;  and  also  by  tbe  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which,  enterinffthe  depaitaient  on  the  N.W^  proceeds  in  a 
direction  about  E.  by  S.,  till  it  almost  jmus  the  Aude  near 
CarcBssone,  and  tlien  runs  pandld  to  the  course  of  the 
river  for  many  nules,  until,  again  turning  a  little  to  the 
north  of  E.,  1h«  eanal  quits  this  department  for  that  of 
Herault,  and  the  river  pursues  ito  couise  towards  the  sea. 

Ihe  mountwnous  districts  are  dry  and  unfrnitAil,  yet  tiie 
egrieultoral  produce  of  the  department  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient f<Hr  the  wants  of  the  inhabitauts.  The  nne  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent;. the  figs  are  excellent;  and  an 
herb,  called  eallicou  or  taUcot,  which  grows  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  and  sent  to  other  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufooture  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
designation  of  *  Narbonne  honey,*  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  department  ia  not  great ;  though  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  are  procure  a*  vrell  as  marble  in  great  variety* 

grpsum,  and  some  cool ;  and  there  axe  -salt-vrorks  near  the 
tang  (or  Pool)  of  Sigean.  one  of  the  lagoons  whidi  line  tbe 
French  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  At  Bixe  is  a 
cavern,  in  which  human  bones  are  said  to  .have  be«i  found 
along  with  those  of  the  stag,  camel,  roebuck,  antelope  and 
bear. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  manufactures, 
which  ora  promoted  by  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
throueh  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Woollen  cloth  may  be 
n^orded  as  Uie  staple  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  are 
on  the  canal,  and  at  Limoux.  Wax,  oil,  laandy.  Wther, 
and  glass,  are  among  the  |»oduetiens  of  the  induabyof  this 
department '  The  iron-wtm  also  ate  of  wmie  importance. 
The  little  town  <tf  St.  Colomb  snr  I'Hers  (with  a  population 
of  about  1000)  is  noted  for  its  turnery  and  toys. 

The  principal  towns  are  Carcassonne,  the  ciqiital  of  the 
department  (popuUtion  18,000),  Castelnaudary.  and  Nar- 
bonne (population  of  each  10.000),  and  limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  These  are  all  chief  places  of  arrondissemens. 
Alet,  on  the  Aude.  celebrated  fi>r  its  medicinal  waters,  has 
1100  inhabitants.  [See  CARCAasoNm*  CAtnuf AVOAJtv, 
LtHnvx,  and  Nakbohrs.] 
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vince  of  Languedoc,  is  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Govt 
Royale  (Assize  (Tourt)  of  MontpelUer.  It  sends  four  depu- 
ties to  the  Chamber.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Carcassonne, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  (Malte-Bnin;  Balbi;  Dieticm- 
nain  Vinvtml  de  la  Rwtce.) 

AUDBBERT.  JEAN  BAPTISTB.  was  bom  in  I7S9, 
at  Roohefivt,  in  F^ranoe.  His  fkther  was  a  deder  in  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  shipping.  Young  Audebert, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  vent  to  Paris  to  study  tin 
arts  of  design  and  painting.  He  soon  excelled  as  a  mi- 
niatiue-painter,  and  supported  himself  honourably  by  his 
labours  in  this  way.  Fortunately,  in  1 789.  M.  Gigot  d'Orey, 
reoeiver'^neral  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
for  natunl  history,  to  tiie  promotion  of  which  he  gave  the 
most  munificent  encouragement  and  assistance,  lia\ing  had 
on  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  talents  of  Audebert,  em- 
plOTod  him  to  paint  the  most  rare  objects  in  his  magnificent 
odlection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland, 
whence  hie  brought  bock  a  (neat  many  drawings,  whii^  were 
used  in  01ivf»*s  Hittoire  aet  Irmtia.  These  ocenpatioDt 
gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  histwy,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passicm.  No  longer  oootent  to 
^ve  expression  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  undertook  varioos 
important  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Hittoire  Naturelle 
ds»  Singei,  del  Makis,  et  dei  OaleopithimM,  one  vol.  large 
folio,  wUh  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Paris,  1 800. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  great  sensation 
amons  naturaluts,  for  Audebert  united  in  ois  own  person 
the  characters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  author.  Having 
caraftilly  investigated  the  different  modes  of  mgraving,  and 
the  trials  which  had  jveviously  been  made  to  colour  tJ^ 
engravings  of  obieeta  of  natural  histny,  he  imfnOTed  upon 
these  m  mnd),  that  he  may  be  said  to  bare  Invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  o^rried  it  to  tbe  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. This  inlprovement  consisted  in  putting  all  tbe  cokwm 
on  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many  plates  as 
there  were  colours:  he  made  a-  farther  improvement  by 
using  oil  instMid  of  water  colours.  He  also  succeeded  in 
printing  with  gold,  the  colours  of  which  he  varied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  the  ori- 
ginals. In  his  Histoire  des  Cotibrit,  det  Oueaux-Mouehu, 
det  Jacamara,  et  det  Prohm-opt,  l  vol.  loi^  folio,  Paris,  the 
expression  and  poeitien  of  the  birds  are  so  peifect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated ;  and  the  descriptions,  of 
whidi  he  is  likewise  the  writer,  are  wwthy  of  sium  a  work. 
Two  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  in  folio,  in  which  the 
name  at  the  foot  of  each  figure  iv  printed  in  gold^  one  hun- 
dred copies  in  lai^  quarto ;  and  only  fifteen  copies  in  foUo^ 
of  which  the  whole  text  is  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  wera  these  works  commenced  befbre  Audebert 
began  to  plan  others— the  history  of  BircU,  of  the  Mammi' 
Sera,  and  lastly  that  of  Man.  He  had  thus  cfaalked  out 
for  himself  work  enough  to  occupy  a  Ioiik  life ;  but  in  1800 
death  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-second  year  of  bis  age. 
At  the  time  that  death  interrupted  his  career,  he  had  b^fun 
tbe  Hittoire  det  Qrimpereaux  et  det  Oiteaux  de  Paradit, 
&C.,  I  vol.  The  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  his  materials  and  the  processes  winch  he  had 
discovered  and  employed,  completed  tiiese  two  works  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  those  whkh  liad  been  finished  by  the 
author  himself.  The  text  was  edited  by  M.  Vteillot,  a 
naturalist  and  ftiend  of  Audebert.  These  two  works  are 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oiteauac  Dorit  ou  d  rfflett 
mHaUiquet,  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  quarto,  Paris, 
1802.  Upon  tbe  same  plan,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the 
same  processes,  M.  Vieiuot  has  published  t Hittoire  det 
Oiteaux  de  lAmerique  Septenirionale.  The  Birds  of  Africa 
{Let  Oiteaux  dAfriqiu}  of  Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  for 
their  excellence  to  Audebert  who  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  plates  as  fitf  as  the  13th  part.  Other  Imnchea 
of  natural  nistoiT)  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  Andsbert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
works  Ia  JardUn  de  MalmaUomt  by  Ventenat,  and  the  JUtia 
det  of  Redouts. 

Audebert  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  amiable  manners  and  generosity  of  dispo 
silion.  Though  naturally  tranquil  and  of  a  reflecting  cXa 
racter,  he  had  much  gaie^r  of  mind,  was  fond  of  literature, 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  have  been  published,  but  his  other  works  will  always 
ensure  him  a  high  and  lasting  place  among  the  promoters 
of  the  icimoe  of  natural  histwy.  (SIkv.  l^werieUr.) 
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AUDIANS.  [See  Hiwmcs.]" 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  king,  <v  of  m  pri- 
vate individual  or  corpmratiiHi,  who  examineB  periodtealljr 
the  aooounts  of  under-offieun.  tenants^  atewarda,  at  bailifh, 
•od  repOTts  the  state  of  their  Mcwonta  to  hiaprinoipBl. 

Avaiton  of  the  /n^irctf.— Andent  olBem  at  the  ezehe> 
quer,  aboliahed  in  1786. 

Authton  Public  Aceountt,  or,  nune  strictly,  *  Gommia- 
•ionera  for  mditmg  the  Public  Aecounts,'  are  public  officers 
originally  establisbed  by  the  25  G«o.  III.  c,  52,  in  place  of 
the  palenteea  of  the  office  of  auditors  of  the  impreet  (Lnd 
Sonde*  and  Lord  Cardiff),  whose  patents  were  vacated  with 
compensation  by  that  act,  and  their  functions  and  powers 
transferred  to  the  oomnussionera  above-mentitmed.  The 
King  is  authorised  by  the  Stat.  4S  Geo-  IlI.e.  141,  to  appoint 
ten  of  these  eommia«<aiera,  whoitold  their  offices  during 
ffood  behaTioar,  wtth  aalariea  of  IfiOO/.  yet  annum  to  the 
cfaaimiaii,  and  MOO/,  per  annum  to  tin  other  commiasionen. 
They  are  incapaeitated  fiun  aitting  in  Mriiament,  and  are 
■worn  to  uecute  the  duties  cX  t&Bir  office  ftitbAiUy  and 
impartially.  There  b  a  provision  in  tiie  statute,  that  no 
vacancy  which  majr  arise  by  death  or  otherwise  in  the 
number  of  oommissionera  after  the  flist  appointment  shall 
be  filled  up  without  the  express  auttumty  of  paiiiament, 
until  the  number  is  reduced  to  five,  in  which  case  the  King 
may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  new  commissioners,  so  as 
to  keep  their  numbers  always  to  six.  Two  of  the  number 
are,  by  the  1  Se  2  Geo.  IV.  o.  121,  see.  17,  empowered  to 
examine  parties  on  oath,  and  do  all  aots  concerning  the  audit 
(^puUio  accounts. 

By  the  48  Geo.  IIL  e.  141,  see.  8,  all  public  accountants 
are  to  transmit  to  the  commiasiimMi  within  tiirse  months 
after  31st  December,  or  withi^  three  mmiths  <tf  audi  <^y  as 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  shall  order  (see  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
0.  104),  accounts  duly  attested,  in  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  act,  of  all  sunu'reoefved  and  paid  by  them  for  the  public 
service  within  the  precedin  g  year,  together  with  proper  vouch- 
ers for  such  receipts  and  payments,  and  a  scnedule  of  Uie 
same ;  which  schedule  is  to  be  compared  with  the  vouchers 
by  an  officer  in  tf^e  audit  office.  The  commissioners  may 
call  on  all  public  accountants,  whenever  tbey  think  fit,  to 
account  to  them  kit  the  receipt,  expenditure,  or  issue  of  all 
monies  or  stcnes  entrusted  to  them,  and  on  failure  tbey  are 
to  owtify  the  deftulten*  names  to  the  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  attorney-general  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  Iwd-advocate  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  proceedings  may 
be  taken  to  compel  them  to  account,  unless,  on  the  de&ulter  s 
application,  the  lords  of  Uie  treasury  think  it  prqwr  to  stay 
the  proceedings  fw  a  reasonable  time.  By  the  stat  1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  e.  121,  it  is  enacted,  that  at  the  four  quarter-days, 
the  5th  day  of  January,  5th  day  of  April,  5th  day  of  July, 
and  the  10th  day  of  October,  general  imprest  certificates 
shall  be  made  out'  at  the  exchequer,  specifying  all  monies 
and  exchequer  InUs  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
within  the  preceding  quarter,  and  these  certificates  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  onnmissioners  of  audit  within  thir^  dm  after 
Mteh  quarter-day-;  and  the  10th  section  (tf the  46  Gieo.  III. 
e.  Ml,  Hob  paymaster  of  the  forces,  the  treasurers  of  the 
navy  and  mnance,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who  issue 
to  any  persons  nuawy  for  public  services  by  way  of  imprest 
or  on  account,  are  leqoiMd  within  three  months  after  the 
3Ist  December  in  every  year  (or  at  shorter  periods  if  ordered 
by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  see  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c  121, 
sec.  6.)  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  a  certificate 
of  such  monies,  with  the  names  of  tbc'  persons  to  whom 
paid,  and  the  commissioners  are  forthwith  to  take  them  into 
consideration.  By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  1  &  2  Geo. 
IV.  e.  121,  various  regulations  have  been  made  respecting 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  commlmoneri 
of  audit,  by  which  the  antient  and  inconvenient  system  of 
keeping  the  public  accounts  has  been  superseded.  The 
whole  of  the  arrangements  in  the  Audit  Office  are  now 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who 
are  audiorized  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations  for  con- 
ducting the  buuoess  of  the  office  as  they  may  think  expe- 
dient, and  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  efficient  dischai^ 
of  tli«  duties  of  the  commissioners  and  other  officers.  By 
the  2  WilL  IV.  c.  26 ,  the  above  commissioners  ar^  authorizbd 
to  audit  the  aiftounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  colo- 
niiCl  revenues ;  and  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  o.  99.  transfers 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  commtssioDers  of  public 
aoconnte  in  Irdksnd'  to  flie  eommissionen  for  auditing  the 
f^tSSa  aooounts  <tf  Ofeat  Britain, 


ATTDRAN,  GERARD.  This  eminent  etigimver  was 
bom  at  Lvons,  a.d.  1640.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
design  and  engraving  from  his  father,  who  was  also  an 
artist  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  Ulents 
soon  obtained  notice,  and  procured  him  eventually  the 
patnmage  of  Le  Brun,  ih»  kiqg's  printer,  who  employed 
mm  to  engrave  the  BatUe  of  Constantine.  and  the  Triumph 
of  that  empertB-.  He  went  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  be 
resided  three  years,  and  improved  himsdf  in  design  in  the 
school  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Among  many  fine  plates  which  he 
mucuted  at  this  period,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  ex- 
cited particular  Mmiration ;  and  H.  Colbert,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  craiceived  so  high  anqnnion  of  Audran's  talents* 
that  he  persuaded  Louis  }UV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and 
in  the  year  1681  was  nominated  councillw  of  the  Royal 
Academy.   He  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 

Gerard  Audran  was  unquestionably  one  of  greatest 
historical  angiavais  that  has  ever  existed.  By  some  judges, 
and  those  not  inadequate  ones,  the  verv  first  plaee  has  been 
assigned  to  him.  His  reputation  pertiaps  rests  chiefly  on 
the  celahroted  series  of  plates  after  Le  Bran's  Battles  of 
Alexander,  respecting  which  the  painter  himself  confessed 
that  his  expeeti^ons  had  been  surpassed.  It  is  indeed  iuH 
possible  to  contemplate,  without  the  highest  admiration,  the 
skill,  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  fteility  exhibited  by 
bis  burin  throughout  those  immense  and  tntrioate  composi- 
tions. Although  cmni^etoly  a  mastor.of  the  mechanical 
execution  of  hu  art,  he  attached  Uttle  importance  to  that 
dear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  lines  which  forms  tiie 
chief  ptHUt  of  amlntipn  with  many  other  engravers.  His 
style  is  composed  of  a*  bold  mixture  of  Ave  hatchings  and 
dote,  placed  together  apparently  without  «dv,  but  render- 
ing, with  admirable  effect,  not  merelv  the  contours,  but 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  punter ;  ana  his  style  is  so  entirely, 
ftee  from  'manner,  that,  on  looking  at  his  printe,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  engra^'u*,  and  are  reminded  only  of  the  master 
whom  he  is  transcribing.  To  fed  tiie  truth  of  this  remark, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  above-mentioned  Battles 
of  Alexander,  after  Le  Bnm ;  the  Preservation  of  the  young 
Pyrrbus,  after  Nicholas  Poussin ;  the  Plague,  after  Mignard ; 
and  the  Martyrdom  <^  St.  Laurence,  after  Le  Sueur ;  in 
which  works  the  respective  shrle  of  each  painter  is  rendered 
with  the  most  distinct  yet  deueate  discrimination.  Gerard 
Audran  owed  his  extraordinaiy  excellence  not  only  to  his 
consummate  skill  in  design,  but  in  a  great  measuie  to  hii 
frequent  habit  of  painting  from  nature;  and  several  sub- 
jects which  he  engraved  from  his  own  designs  attest  tha 
extent  and  vecsatiH^  of  his  powers. 

The  works  of  Gerud  Audran  may  be  olaasified  under  four 
heads,  exclusive  of  bis  portraita : 

I.  His  sl^t  printe  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done  with  tne  graver.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated— the  Deluge,  from  Le  Fags ;  the  Passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  from  the  same ;  the  Combat  of  Jowua  against 
the  Amatekites.  fhun  the  same :  the  Empire  of  Fkura,  from 
Pwissin ;  the  Preservation  of  Pyrrbus,  from  the  same ;  a 
Ceiling,  ttom  Le  Brun,  representing  the  Seasons,  in  five 
plates,  and  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV. 

3.  Those  which  aie  more  finished,  but  in  a  rough,  bold 
manner.  For  example :  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  from 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican,  after  Rafi'aelle ;  Coriolanus 
appeased  by  his  Family,  from  Poussin ;  Time  supporting 
Truth,  from  the  same ;  the  ceiling  of  the  "Chapel  de  Saulx, 
representing  the  accomplishment  of  the  old  law  by  the  new 
one,  engraved  in  168),  from  Le  Brun,  on  six  large  plates 
which  join  together — a  work  distinguished  by  great  spirit, 
character,  expression,  and  beautify  cLrawing;  the  Death  of 
St.  fWnds,  from  Annihale  Caned. 

3.  Those  in  his  most  finished  manner,  as  the  Battles  of 
Alexander,  from  Ijo  iBrun :  namely,  the  Passage  of  the 
Gnnicus;  the  Battle  of  Arbela;  Porus  brougl^t  to  Alex- 
ander. To  this  set  are  added  two  more  large  printe.  as 
follow :— Alexander  entering  the  Tent  of  Darius,  and  the 
Triumphsi  Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon:  those  impres- 
sions are  most  esteemed  which  have  the  name  of  Goyton* 
printer,  marked  on  them.  The  Plague,  from  Peter  Mignard ; 
the  Baptism  of  the  Pharisees,  from  N.  Poussin ;  the  Martyr-< 
dom  of  St.  Laurence,  from  Eustace  le  Sueur;  the  Martyrdioa 
of  St.  Agnes,  ftom  Dominiehino. 

4.  Such  as  be  ^  wiUi  the  graver  only:  these  an  few* 
and  perhaps  unequal  in  merit  to  the  jnecedrng.  We  need 
only  mention  saving  his  father  Anchiiei  fhnn  tha 
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^viim  at  Trar.  aftor  Domlnichino;  t  m&n  ftiUo  ftentti- 
pieM  to  th«  afllgiw  of  the  popes  and  eardinalt,  pnUulmi 
at  Rome,  flrom  Cym  F«fri. 

AfewonlyofhiiworktiTelieivenuDMnted.  Tbiaoata- 
logua  ia  ftom  Stratt's  Biog.  Diet  BngroMrt. 

AUBRSTADT,  a  vilUga  of  about  500  inhabitants,  in 
ihe  Pnuaian  circle  of  Meisebtu^  (about  eight  leaguea  to 
the  Bortfa-east  of  Erfurt),  which  owes  its  oelebrity  to  the 
defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pruuian  army  by  a  divisioo 
of  the  French  army  under  Manhal  Davoust,  on  the  Uth  of 
Ootobei.  IS04.  For  this  briUiant  aehioTement  Davoust 
received  tiie  title  of  Duke  of  Auerstiidt  from  Napoleon. 
On  the  sane  day  Napoleon  defeated  Prinoe  Hohenlohe  at 
Jena :  the  two  battles  have  usually  gone  under  the  name  of 
the 'Battle  of  Jena,' aa  part  of  the  aam*  field,  though  they 
were  qnite  distinet,  and  indeed  some  leagues  from  aa«i  other. 

AUOB'R.  ATHANA'SE.  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 734. 
Having  entered  the  clerical  profesnon*  and  taken  orders, 
he  applied  himself  indefliti^bly  to  the  study  of  the  QnA 
and  Roman  writors,  especially  the  orators.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  ot  Rouen.  The 
bishop  of  Lesear  having  become  acquainted  with  him,  made 
him  his  grand  vioar,  and  used  to  call  bin  jestingly  his 
vicar  tn  parlibut  Jtkemi«n$iuin,  alluding  to  his  Greek  wn- 
dition,  and  his  psasion  fbr  that  language.  Auger's  flrat 
publication  was  a  translation  of  DemoMbenes  and  ^schines, 
A  vols.  8vo.  1 777.  litis  was  the  first  French  tnnslatien  of 
■U  the  works  of  tboaa  two  great  orators,  and  Anger  enttohed 
it  with  treatises  on  the  jnneiary  system  and  the  lawa  of  the 
Atheniana,  and  on  the  constitutiMi  of  tbdr  rapnUie.  He 
DOW  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  live^  in  modest  seclusion 
upon  a  small  income,  wktirely  devoted  to  his  favourite 
studies.  After  the  publication  ef  his  translation  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His 
next  works  were  a  translation  of  Isoorates,  3  vola-  8vo.. 
1783,  and  one  of  Lysiss,  Bvo.,  ssrae  year.  He  applied 
with  eaual  seal  to  the  study  of  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor, ana  translated  the  whole  of  his  Orafiom.  ef  which 
he  published  selectitms.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
work  on  the  etmstitntion  of  Rome:  D»  la  Comttitution 
lb  Mm»  WW  Is*  Bou,  «(  m  ttm*  4§  la  RtmAHqut, 
which  waa  puhliahed  alter  Us  death  aa  an  introouotion  to 
the  whole  of  Cieeio's  Oratwiat  10  vols.  8vo.  irfS-4.  The 
essay  on  the  Rmnan  constitution  fills  the  first  Tdame,  and 
as  an  abridgment  it  may  even  now  be  consulted  with 
pfont,  although  it  has  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by 
Niebuhr's  more  olabrnvte  and  more  profound  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome.  Auger's  object  was  to  develope  the  system 
and  the  working  of  the  Roman  political  instituticms  in  their 
tiiree  esaential  jjarts — the  Iwislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  being  engrossed  by  a  life  of  Cicero,  chiefly  relating  to 
his  public  charactM*,  and  his  connexion  with  the  state  and 
Tidsaitodes  of  the  Roman  republic  at  the  epoch  preceding 
Ha  Ul.  The  study  of  Cicero  and  itf  Roman  history  occu- 
pied, in  great  measure,  tiie  hut  thirty  yeua  of  Auger's  life. 
He  however  published,  in  the  mean  time,  selections  flrom 
the  works  of  the  two  Chreek  fhthers.  Chrysostom  and  Basil : 
HomeliM,  Ditcourtt  «t  Ltltret  ehoitut  do  St.  Jean  Chiy- 
tottome,  4  vols.  8vo.  178$;  mA Homelut et Lettret  choittet 
4$  Si.  BoiUe  le  Grand,  8vo.  1788. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  found 
Anger  deeply  engaged  in  his  meditations  on  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics.  He  felt  naturally  fitvourable  to  the 
general  principles  of  constitatlonal  liberty  which  were  then 
promnl^ted  in  F^ce,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
nvour  of  them.  One  subject,  which  more  than  others 
seemed  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  was  that 
of  a  new  system  of  public  education.  In  his  Prqfet  ttBdu- 
eoHm  PmUgvM,  prictdi  dt  quebjue*  R^hxim*  tur  FAt*etn- 
Uee  NalhruUe,  Svo.  1789,  he  traced  the  outlines  of  two 
distinct  plans :  one  for  learned  or  dasskal  educMion,  and 
another  for  the  education  of  those  who,  not  being  i^le  or  not 
vrisbing  to  studv  Latin  and  Greek,  might  yet  be  desirous  of 
being  lostnietea  in  the  literature  tfaeir  own  country,  and 
cf  studying  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  in  their 
native  language.  In  a  sutMequent  fittle  work,  Cattchitme 
da  CitoymPran^s,  I6mo.  1 791,  he  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  education,  observing,  that  his  former  plan  being  intended 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes,  there  still  remained 
a  much  more  numerous  class,  including  the  humbler  ranks 
of  the  towns'  people  and  the  rural  population,  for  whom  he 
lutdMdudout^FnmteMeo^m.  'It  may  have  been 
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deemed  advantageoai,*  he  daama.  '  under  Ae  ftffm«rq«* 
tern  of  lOTCniment,  to  keep  this  Test  mnlUtude  in  ignonmce, 
but  such  a  slate  of  ignorance  baeMnoa  dangerous  now.  TUa 
olass,  with  the  knowledge  tA  its  strength,  ought  also  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  strength  withoiU 
abusing  it— it  ought  to  be  told  ita  dutiea  as  well  as  its 
rights— it  onght  to  become  instructed,'  orderly,  and  moral.' 
In  his  eate<-nism  he  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  the 
duties  0^  individuals  under  a  system  of  well-understood 
libwrty ;  and  he  draws  tha  line  between  liberty  and  the 
abuse  of  it— between  equality  before  law,  and  social  in- 
equali^,  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  mw.  That  line, 
howevw,  was  soon  after  obliterated,  and  the  CMtaequenees 
were  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  but  the  good  Aug«r 
waa  ^ared  the  grief  of  aeeing  the  eatastn^he :  be  died  in 
February,  1792,  t^retted  by  all  whokimr  him.  Henutt 
de  Sechellea,  who  afterwards  figured  aa  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  who  had  studiea  Greek  under  Anger,  com- 
posed his  funeral  eulogy.  Auger  waa  a  man  of  great 
learning,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  last  wrark,  a 
treatise  on  Greek  tragedy,  was  published  a  few  days  after 
his  death. 

AUGBRKAU.  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES, 
Duke  of  Castiglione  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  of 
humble  parents  (his  ftither  was  said  to  be  a  fruiterer)  in 
Paris  on  the  Uth  of  November,  I7S7.  He  first  enlisted  in 
the  French  carabineera,  and  from  thence  entered  the  Neapo* 
litan  aarriee.  He  obtuned  his  discharge  in  1787,  but  eon- 
tinoed  to  resida  at  Naples,  whwe  he  gave  lessons  as  a 
fencing-master.  When  the  French  were  uiiled  fnm  Itafy  in 
1793,  Augsreau  -Toluntonad  into  the  revdntifmary  armies 
of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  waa  intended  to 
repel  the  Spaniards.  As  all  the  offioers  had  emigrated, 
Augweau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  Ad- 
jutant-General. It  may  be  observed,  that  Dugoumier, 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  pro- 
ceeded fh>m  the  capital  to  his  head-quarters  on  foot,  so 
that  the  want  of  birth  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Auge- 
reau.  During  1794  he  distinguiahed  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  an  important  foundry,  And  hf  extrioatii^  a  divisii» 
which,  under  another  officer,  had  fiulm  into  a  dangerous 
position.  Augereui  reeelved  two  wounds  on  this  oooa- 
sion.  Soon  uter  tha  army  was  divided,  and  Augerean 
was  put  in  oommand  of  one  division.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  mora  impwtant  scene  of  warfare  in  Italy,  and 
became  one  of  tfie  chief  instruments  in  executing  the  first 
bold  raancefnTres  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  under  Augereau 
that  the  French  carried  the  passes  of  Mitlesimo,  in  the  spring 
of  1796;  at  Dego  he  a^ain  rendered  eminent  service; 
and  again.  Augerean 's  bngade,  with  himself  at  its  head, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Xodt,  and  finally  carried  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
advance  into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  being  dispatched 
to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna, 
At  Lugo,  unfortunately,  he  waa  driven  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  to  those  excesses  that  nn- 
dered  the  name  of  Ihenehmen  exeerable  in  Italy.  He 
gave  up  the  village  to  ]dander  and  massam. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augerean's  proper  sphere ;  away 
ftom  i^  he  descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men; 
and  yet  it  was  not  m'erely  as  a  subordinate  general,  or  as 
an  executor  of  his  commands,  that  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  was, 
he  U\t  that  the  French  had  advanced  too  fiir,  and  that  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  fresh  army 
under  Wurmser,  which  Atwtria  waa  pouring  into  Italy. 
Augereau  combated  the  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his  energy; 
he  represented  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  he 
at  last  decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  retiring. 
The  consequence  was  ue  battle  and  Tk^ory  of  Castiglione, 
of  tfie  glorr  of  which  Augerean  reaped  the  greater  part 
It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed 
as  Grandee  of  the  l^nch  empire.  ' 

The  mc»t  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in 
feats  of  heroism  and  genendship,  was  the  battle  of  Arcole, 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November.  Tbe  object 
was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  batteries  of 
cannon,  as  that  of  Lodi  had  been,  but  also  by  overhanging 
*a1lB  and  bouses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  of 
fotal  musquetry.  Tbe  French  had  been  se\'eral  times  re- 
pulsed, when  Augerean,  seising  a  standard,  bore  it  upon  the 
bridge,  followed  by  a  column,  which  nevertheless  was  un- 
able to  advance  against  the  grape-shot  and  musquetry.  EC* 
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wu  vntldato  eibd  the  pAiH«e  «vm  the  Mdge,  bttt  ttUl 
he  vai  revmrdad  1^  m  decree  iba  Dinetwy,  gnuittD|r  te 
him.  in  oommoiucmtioii  of  hit  Umvnr.  tiie  etudard  utat 
he  had  borne  on  the  eeeuioD.  [See  Akcolb.] 

In  the  fbUovbg  yetTi  1 797,  tfae  attentton  and  interest  of 
the  French  army  were  vithdmwn  from  the  fbrelgn  enemy, 
and  fixed  upon  the  parttea  which  disputed  fbr  supremacy 
at  home.  The  Directory  waa  menaced  by  the  Royalists, 
M  weU  as  in  a  great  measure  by  tfae  friends  of  constitu- 
tional eownment,  vbo  now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause 
of  royalty  in  despair  of  realising  their  ideas  under  a  re- 
public. But  this  party,  amongst  its  other  imprudent  acts, 
oommittqd  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  armies  hostile 
to  it.  Bonaparte  was  acoused  for  his  conduct  towards  Ve- 
uioe,  and  was  treated  as  an  acoonplioe  ot  the  Direotory. 
The  general  replied  by  offering  his  services  to  the  Direetory, 
and  by  sending  addresses  from  his  soldie^  in  &Tour  of 
xepubltcaniim.  In  the  camp  (tf  the  army  of  Italy  Augeretu 
was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  ektreme  in 
his  revdutionary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  to  provide  the  Directwy  with  a  useful  agent,  sent 
him  to  Pans.  Here  he  continued  his  tone  of  vaunting 
and  violence  amidst  the  feasts  and  honours  with  which 
be  was  welcomed,  atid  he  was  soon  named  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  which  included  the  c^iftaL  The  very 
nomination*  was  enuagh  to  warn  the  opposition  that  the 
Directory  meditUed  violent  measure^,  and  they  accordinsly 
•odeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Augereau.  Ihe 
coup  ditat,  or  revolution  of  Fruotidor,  was  planned  by 
Barraa,  and  ablv  executed  by  Aup;ereau ;  the  guard  of 
the  legialati?e  body  was  driven  from  its  post ;  the  Tuileries, 
trhere  tfae  assembly  sat  was  invested ;  the  members  hostile 
to  the  Direct(»^  were  seized;  and  a  most  infamous  act  of 
illegality  and  it^ustice  was  consummated  with  tfae  utmost 
•kill  and  success. 

Augereau  was  rewarded  for  this  important  service  by  tfae 
command  of  the  army  on  the  German  fVonticr.  Here  he 
surrounded  faimtelf  with  the  most  furioUs- Jacobins,  and 
displayed  so  daogamu  a  i[Hrit,  that  the  Directory  was 
obligecl  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  and  remove  him  to 
Pwpignan.  Augereau  fbund  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  on  Bonaparte's  return  ih)m  Egypt.  It  is  much  to 
Augereau's  honour  that,  discontented  as  he  was  with  the 
Directory,  and  connected  as  he  had  been  with  Bonaparte, 
the  latter  could  not  count  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  I8th  Bruiaaire.  Bernadotte  and  Augereau 
were  the  only  generals  whom  Bonaperte  dared  not  summon 
to  his  side.  Augereau  wu  at  St,  Cloud ;  for  he  had  been 
elected  deputy  to  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  anxiously  hoped  that 
the  representative  body  and  tfae  republic  would  triumph 
over  the  milttair  usurper.  While  the  result  of  the  struggle' 
was  doubtftil,  he  approached  Bonapute  ftod  aaid,  '  Well, 
yon  have  brought  yourself  into  a  jxetty  dilemma.'  *  Auge- 
reau.' rejoined  Bonaparte,  *  remember  Aroole ;  my  fortune 
seemed  more  deqmate  there ;  yet  I  rMrieved  it  then>  and 
•hall  now  r  He  was  right;  the  uanrpation  wa*  oomflated, 
and  AugMvaa  obliged  to  submit  wiUi  the  iwt 

Bonaparte  dietmsted  .  his  old  .comrade  too  mu^h  to 
appoint  him  again  to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the 
campaign  of  Marengo,  Augereau  commanded  a  diviaioni 
for  the  most  part  I>ntcfa,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  he 
had  hard  fighting  and  little  glory.  Afime  the  -trea^  of  Lu- 
neville,  he  retired  to  a  proprn^  which  he  had  been  enaUed 
to  purchase  near  Mdun.  He  was  intrusted  with  no  im- 
portant employ  imtO  1805,  whm,  with  the  new  dignity  of 
Marshal,  he  commanded  the  diviaon  of  the  great  army 
vddch  reduced  the  Voralbc^.  In  1 806  he  was  enga^ 
in  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  commanded  the  diviuon  which 
subsequently  took  possession  of  Berlin.  Tfae  tsrrible 
winter  campaign  whioh  ensued  undermined  tfae  health,  but 
added  to  tfae  glory,  of  Augereau.  In  the  advance  through 
Poland,  he  was  frequently  ennged,  and  commanded  the 
left  of  the  French  at  Bylau.  His  division,  which  was  or- 
dered to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  advanced  for  that 
purpose,  wfaen  a  thick  shower  of  snowcovwed  both  armies, 
and  totally  prevented  Augveau  from  seeing.  He  missed, 
in  consequence,  the  desired  direction  (so  say  tfae  partisans 
of  Niq;>oleon),  faut  his  fknlt  was  remedied  by  die  quickness 
of  fais  commander,  as  well  as  by  his  own  courage :  tb(H]gh 
■eized  witfa  sudden  iUneas  and  fever,  Augereau  had  himself 
tied  upon  fais  faorse,  and  remained  to  the  last  in  tfae  adbkm, 
^tun^  he  was  wounded. 

Afletihe  hattle  of  Itylan,  ha  waa  dbligtd  to  xvtinte 


the  reomry  of  hb  faeaMi.  Ih  ^  years  1809  and  in«, 
he  commanded  in  Cataknfa,  whan  he  ahowed  but  little 
mercy  to  tfae  Bpaniaida.  Considering  Augereau  aa  a  ve- 
teran general,  Napoleoti,  instead  of  takh^  him  to  RuHia 
in  1812,  left  faim  to  form  a  corps  of  reeerve  at  Badin. 
But  here  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1818,  and  it  was 
witfa  some  difficulty  that  he  eseaped.  Notwithstanding  his 
age,  Augereau  took  pert  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipsig,  detaidiDg  a  wood 
against  superior  foreea.  In  1814  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
deflMue  of  tht  wmtb-east  of  Fteee  against  the  AnsMans, 
when  he  occupied  Lyons,  and  organued  its  defence.  At 
first  he  repuliad  them  In  aawal  oomhaU;  but  at  length, 
avare  ot  their  pndigioai  nnmuii^  of  fone,  as  w^  as  of 
Am  dimfaiishing  reaoOxaaa  or  NapoMODi  ho  made  a  aapitnla- 
tint  and  rotiM  to  the  aonth, 

Napolecm  auuidmd  his  conduct  this  oooaitmi  •■ 
little  short  of  treaehaiy ;  and  it  is  oertain  that,  of  all  the 
Murshals,  Augereau  was  the  least  attached  to  a  master 
who  was  io  much  his  junior,  and  who,  by  his  usurpation, 
had  blasted  the  ambition  of  tfae  republican  general.  Au- 
gereau made  fais  peaoe  with  the  Bourbons,  was  confirmed 
in  his  dignities,  and  ereeted  a  peer.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  Augereau  kept  aloof.  Louis  XVIII. 
being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  wfaen 
the  piinftil  task  was  impoead  upon  him  of  being  one  of  th« 
council  to  try  Matahal  N^.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on 
fais  brother  soldier  is  the  greatest  Mat  upon  Angensav** 
memory  in  the  eyes  the  Vreneh.  He  did  not  tong  survive, 
being  brought  to  the  gntve  by  a  dropsy  in  June,  1816. 

AU'GILA,  or  AUDJELAH,  as  the  AraU  pronounce 
it,  is  a  town  utuated  in  an  oasis  within  tfae  great  Desert 
Barca,  on  the  track  of  tfae  caravans  which  Xftde  between 
Cairo  and  Fezzan.  Augiltf  is  mentioned  in  the  antient 
geographers.  Rennell,  in  his  Geography  qf  Htrodotug, 
plnc^efe  Augila  in  80"  3'  N.  lat.,  and  29**  48' E.  long..  180 
miles  S.E.  of  Baroa,  or  Bengaai,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah,  in 
the  Oasis  Of  Ammon.  and  4B6  E.  tnr  N.  of  Meortook  in 
Fezzan.  Herodotus  (iv.  18B)  pUoe«  Angila  tea  dayt'  jour- 
ney from  Aie  city  of  the  AdumonianB;  and  Homemann, 
who  travelled  from  SiWah  to  Augila  in  1797,  found  the 
calculation  correct.  The  Oasis  of  Augila  is  a  depend- 
ence  of  tfae  Beylick  of  Bengali,  which  is  itself  a  province 
of  the  regency  of  TripolL  It  contains  two  other  towns 
or  large  villa^^  beaidea  Augila.  namely,  Mojabra  and 
Metedua.  The  people  are  chletly  employed  in  the  caravan 
trade ;  and  tfaejr  nave  established,  of  lata  years,  direct  com- 
mnnications  with  the  countries  of  Boi^oo,  Borneo,  and 
Bagherme,  without  passing  trough  Fezzan.  They  have 
also  caravans  which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengazi,  on 
tfae  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  country  round  Augila  is 
sandy  wd  flat,  bat  wall  watered  and  cultivated  ebwlly  in 
gardens.  Of  the  dates  vlt  Augila,  spoken  of  with  pndse 
by  old  writers,  and  especially  by  Abulfeda,  Homemann 
make*  no  mmtlon. 

Tfae  women  of  Augila  make  grey  woollen  olotfas,  called 
Abba,  whicfa  are  sold  in  Feszan.  The  town  of  Augila  ia 
ill  built  and  dirty.  Tfae  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Aiabie, 
another  language  which  resembles  that  of  Siwaht  of  which 
Homemann  gives  a  short  vocabulary. 

AUOITE.  The  minerals  to  which  this  name  has  been 
applied  present  us  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  noet  difBoalt  invastintione  that  can  fUl 
under  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist  ana  ohamist,  and  have 
Ikaqnently  oeeapiad  the  attention  <i  the  most  eminent  men 
in  both  scienoes.  Nor  are  these  bodies  unworthy  of  «u^  at- 
tention. F(W  not  only  woudd  a  thorot^h  knowledge  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  ouier  mine- 
rals, particularly  to  the  genus  hornblende,  tend  much  to  the 
perfection  of  tfae  mineialogical  system ;  but,  owing  to  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  nature,  and  from  tfaeir  forming  one 
of  tfae  principal  ingredients  in  many  porphyritic  and  trap 
rocks,  such  as  the  syenite,  diallage,  and  schorl-rooks; 
green-stone,  &«.,  they  form  a  class  of  bodies  of  the  highest 
importance  to  tfae  geologist.  A  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances whicfa  are  fiivourable  to  the  formation  of  ooe  or 
other  of  the  species,  to  the  exdusiDn  tiie  rest,  would  bo 
likely  to  afford  a  safe  guide  in  many  gecdogical  inquiries 
into  the  <;haraeter  and  formation  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin. 
For  siuh  reasons  we  ahall  endeavour  to  lay  tbis  sabjeet 
befora.  our  readers  in  aa  satisfoctofy  a  manner  as  possible ; 
but  in  dung  so  we  aneoouter  considsraUo  difieolty,  owing 
to  the  unoMtain  Mite  of  our  own  knowledge  on  many  ink- 
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twrtant  pointi,  u  well  u  fiom  the  tuvmu  viawi  which 
have  been  taken  of  theae  miimal*  br  dUferent  writen»  the 
•Sect  of  which  hat  been  the  we  of  ttie  term  *»iigite'  in  a 
man  eompr^nihe  eeue  by  eome  anthon  than  by  otben. 
Under  theae  dieamstaneee.  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
tageoae  to  give  an  oatUne  of  the  diffierant  views  which 
have  Dtiginated  from  the  hi^hett  authmtiei,  rather  than  to 
adopt  any  one  opinion  which  is  not  inoontrovertiblv  esta- 
blished :  the  advantages  which  we  ho^  to  attain  by  this 
plan  are  twofold,  namdy,  to  avnd  the  mk  of  endeavDuziiig 
to  establish  any  eironeoui  opinions^  while  ws  attain  ft  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

As  little  would  be  learnt  by  inquiring  into  the  views  taken 
of  the  genus  augite  before  the  time  of  Werner,  it  need  only 
be  tt^ed,  that  thia  mineralogist  was  the  Ant  to  divide  a 
large  class  ot  mineraK  occumng  oommonly  in  basalt,  lavas, 
and  oUier  videanio  rocks,  into  two  apeeiea,  to  whieh  he  ap- 
I^ied  the  names  of  austte  and  bornUende.  This  divisim 
was  fbunded  on  the  uffsnnm  existing  between  the  orya- 
talliied  Arms  and  structaie  whieh.  aoonding  to  the  expe- 
lienee  up  to  that  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other.  The  same  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  pyroxene  and 
amphibole,  and  gave  the  measurements,  determining  the 
oblique  ihombio  prisms,  with  their  most  f^eral  modlfioa- 
tious  oharaoteristio  of  either  species,  which,  however,  we 
have  modified  by  the  later  meaaurenwnta  <tf  Rose,  Hit- 
•cheriich,  and  Kupllbr. 


AugUst  or  pyroxene, 
i^.  1. 


H  oar  139<>S8' 
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Homblemtet  or  miphibole. 


By^^'kaMktttsedgateiud  br  tba 

H»ndU.lte. 

Profeisn  If ohs,  bowevo',  togedier  with  Professw  Jam»* 
son  of  Edinbmgta,  has  used  the  term  augite  to  denote  the 
eighth  genus  en  Oieir  respective  ayitems,  whieh  eonsista  ot 
ttw  four  species  designatM  aa  ft^ows : — 

Tirst  speoea.  The  oblique-edged  augite,  corresptrnding 
with  the  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haity. 

Second  species.  The  straight-eaged  atvite,  eorre^ionding 
to  hornblende  and  ampbitxde. 

Third  species.  Prismatoidal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
species the  minerals  epidote  w  loisite. 

Fourth  species.  Priamatio  augite;  tabular  ipar,  orWol- 
lastonite. 

Benelina,  on  the  oontrary,  viewing  the  subject  in  a  che- 
nieal  point  of  view,  has  been  induced  to  use  the  tenn  augite 
eri^ioxene,  hornblende  or  amphibtrie,  in  the  same  signiflcar 
tion  as  employed  by  Wenier  Mid  HaGy.  Acoordiug  to  him, 
the  augites  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  biailicate 
at  lime,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  biailieate  ot  mag- 
nesia, whieh  expressed  in  his  chemical  notation,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  silica  is  formed  one  equivalent 
ot  oxygen  to  uie  of  silioittm,  is 

Oa  Si>  -I-  Ag  6i>. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  genus  formed  by  the 
xemoval  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  which  are  replaced  either 
by  one  or  both  of  the  iaomorpboos  substances— the  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  jwotoxide  of  manganeae.  Of  theae  the  fbUowing 
are  the  principal: — 

1.  Diopside^  which  my  bo  oonitdend  u  tba  ^  of 


tbe  augite  genua,  is  teadily  reoognised  by  Oie  fttm  of  its 
ttystal  given  in  fig.  1,  and  br  tha  dueotion  of  ita  tout 
cle&vaBe  planes,  the  most  petftot  omnsponding  vidi  Oa 
feces  H,  those  in  the  direction  of  r  and  I  being  less  oaaily 
obtained;  and  by  ita  pale-green,  greyish-white' eolonr, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  6*5,  and  ita  speeiflo 
gravity  is  3*299.  Alone  before  the  Uowpipe  it  mdta  into  a 
oolourieas,  semi-transparent  glass ;  with  owax,  very  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  given  above,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analyaia  of  »  varied  fton  Tammaie  by  Bona- 
dorif:— 


Silica 
Lime  . 
Hagneaia 


64*83  I  Protoxide (tf  iron  .  0'99 
34*76  I  Alumina  0*28 
1S'S5  1  Lose  ^beating  0*38 


99*73 

Several  varieties,  little  diflteing  ihnn  the  above,  an  called 
baokalite  and  fassaite,  namps  in&ative  of  th^  kwality. 

2.  Hedenbergite,  whose  eoistitntion  may  be  at^od  ^  tho 

finmnia  0  6"+  ^     as  may  be  seen  V  ^  analyaia  of 
O.  Roao  of  a  variety  from  Lunabarg.  who  obts^ned  of 
Silica    .....  49*01 
Lime  .  .  .  80' 87 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  .  *  .  26*08 

Piotcaideofniaoganeae  withmagneaia.     .  2-98 

98*94 

It  is  of  a  dark-green  odour,  sometimes  nearly  black. 

3.  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  is  only 
in  pert  repUced  by  protoxide  of  inm,  and  wboae  oomppsitiim 
O.  nose  expzeasea  vy 

c 

Berzdius  gives  the  formula, 

<C  Si'  +  te  Si)  +  3  (Ca  Si«  +  tig  SP) 

as  expressing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  BjSrmyre,  in 
Sweden,  which  irould  therefore  be  one  equivalent  of  hedeiH 
beigite  united  with  two  of  diopside.  He  calls  \t  »««l«fc«iirt> 
(See  Anuwutung  der  Lotfavkrtf  by  Bwselius.) 

4.  Diallage:  the  constitution  itf  this  variety  ii 
on  the  autlurity  <tf 


<  variety  is  ezpfemd. 


Banelina,by 

of  G.  Hose,  by 

ofF.KobeU,by 


feSi'  +  Sttgdir 
AgSiP  + 


The  diffBienee  in  the  analyus  by  KSbler  of  t*o  meeonens, 
the  first  from  Tuaeany,  tha  aeeond  from  ntenthal  in  the 
Tyrol,  would  parh^  rather  indieola  tba  ktter:— 
Silica  .  .  ,  68*80 

lime     .  .  . 

Magnesia     .  . 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganeae 
Alumina  . 
Water 

100*48  100*03 
This  variety  is  oharaeterixed  by  ita  mother«f-peari  lustre, 
and  by  ito  poasessinv  the  most  perfoet  eleavage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
perfect  crystals.  Its  most  genwil  colour  b  a  bronie  yellow. 

6.  Hypiersthene,  which  is  veir  aio^lar  in  ita  ganwml 
pearanoes  and  cbaractera  to  ^Uallago.  haa  the  fidlowmg 
constitution :  ("e  S?  +  tig  6?.  Both  of  the  last-men- 
tioned varieties  may  be  distmguished  from  the  former,  as 
well  as  fhnn  each  other,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  by 
intending  to  the  following  dniaoteis  aa  atated  1^  Berxo- 
lius : — 

Diallage  alone  in  a  matrass  decrepitates,  beeomts  of  % 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  little  water. 

On  chareoal  it  ia  with  dilBculQr  mdtod  on  ttie  edgaa  into 
a  grey  scoria. 

With  hoax  it  ia  difllculUy  fused  into  a  dear  g^u^  lomo- 
wfaat  odioand  Iqr  tbe  praloxido  of  inn. 
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DecxmipoMd  hj  the  phoiphato  of  loda  tad  wmmoni*. 
with  the  development  of  the  ulica. 

Hypentbene,  on  the  cmtnry,  vh«t  heated  alone  in  the 
uatrau,  decraiHtates  dightly,  gives  oat  a  little  water,  but 
doea  not  change  its  appearance^  while  on  oharegal  it  readily 
ftnrns  a  gnm  opaque  glass,  as  m  also  th^  naa  whan  heated 
with  bonx. 

The  salt  of  |diomhonu  does  not  mgumOj  deemnpoie  it. 
Imt  the  mineral  at  first  beocnnea  nmnaiBd  on  the  edges,  waA 
may  at  length  be  entirely  fused. 

The  stnietwe  also  cwserves  partioular  attention,  the 
cleavage  planes  in  hypersthene  being  perfect,  both  in  the 
directioa  of  the  bees  r  and  H,  the  latter  of  whidi  an  ob- 
tained in  diallage  with  very  great  difficulty. 

We  have  now  described  the  various  species  generally 
considered  as  oomfwdiended  within  the  genus  augite  or 
pyroxene;  but  PlcofesscHr  Qustav*  Roae  has  pahliwed  a 
paper  in  Poggmimlt'sJnmUmderPhlfnkwiaCkmiehr 
dwyear  1831,  the  object  of  whieh  btoimmtlie  neoessitr 
of  uniting  augite  and  hMnblende  (pyronne  and  anpUbole) 
into  one  genus.  His  arguments  nr  this  union  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — he  first  sho^re  that  the  two  {visms  of  aogile  and 
horableDde,  however  diffeawnt  in  ^>pearaaoe,  admit  ^  being 
derived  the  one  from  the  other,  aoowdii^  to  the  laws  ob- 
served to  connect  the  crystalli^raphic  forms  of  varieties  of 
tha  same  ^nus  in  other  minerals.  To  show  this,  let  the 
aocompanying  parallelogram,  whose  semi-diagonals  are  a 
and  b,  x^xeient  die  hnimatal  aeotioa  of  the  priim  of 


augite ;  unco  the  whole  angle  of  this  prism  at  A  is  87°  6^ 
6  is  the  tangent  of  an  angle  of  43°  33';  if  Uiis  tangent  be 
d<nibled  the  corresponding  angle  will  be  found  to  be  62°  1 6' 
SS".  the  double  giving  124^30'  SO",  an  angle  a^rreeiog 
most  closely  with  124°  31^  the  angle  obtained  byHitscher- 
lich  in  a  qiecies  of  hornblende  when  measured  by  Wollaston's 
reflecting  goniometer.  The  luger  paraUel(M;ram.  there- 
fore, form«l  by  doubling  the  diagonal  ^  is  the  horiiontal 
section  of  the  prism  of  hornblende. 

A  similar  relation  is  also  approximately  true  for  tbe  incli- 
nation of  the  &ces  t  in  augite  and  r  in  iu»mblende ;  for  if 
the  angle  120°  S7'  of  augite  be  halved,  and  its  tangent 
dottUeC  the  oorxenponding  angle  is  74P  II'  SI",  and  by 
doubling  tills  ve  <£tain  UtP  22'  43",  not  much  diflering 
from  148"2A',  as  found  between  r  in  hncnltlende  of  Vesuvhts 
by  Rose. 

His  argument  drawn  from  the  chemical  constitution  of 
these  minerals  is  by  no  means  so  satisfoctory ;  for  though  in 
hornblende  we  find  a  series  of  bisilicates  of  the  same  bases, 
and  as  it  were  running  parallel  with  those  already  described 
as  augites  [see  Hornblbndb],  tbe  circumstance  observed  by 
Bonsdorff,  that  all  the  varieties  of  hornblende  contain  fluo- 
rine, while  G.  Rose  has  been  unable  to  detect  that  element 
in  augite,  weakens  the  connexion  between  these  minerals, 
and  renders  the  determination  of  what  part  tbe  fluorine 
acts  in  their  constitution  a  most  desirable  object.  Our 
ignorance  on  this  point,  however,  uid  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  action  of  the  alumina,  which  ooeurs  in 
considerable  quantity  in  some  hornblendes,  prevent  us  from 
forming  any  opinion  from  the  residts  of  chemical  analysis. 

Tbe  obsen'ations  of  Rose,  however,  on  the  green-stone  of 
the  Uralian  Mountains,  tend  to  prove  the  extsteoce  of  that 
connexion  between  the  forms  of  augite  and  hornblende 
which  is  essential  to  tboir  constitutirg  one  genus,  in  a  more 
satiaiactory  manner  than  any  remark  hitherto  made.  He 
discovered  in  a  soft  greyish  green-stone,  near  the  village  of 
MostoWB^a,  which  is  situated  north  of  Katharinenhui^,  and 
on  the  road  to  Newiatuk,  and  also  at  the  gold-washings  of 
Cavellinski,  near  Hiask,  in  a  green-stone  somewhat  Iwder 
and  c^ker  than  the  former,  imbedded  crystals,  hanng  the 
form  of  atmte,  but  not  its  cleavage  planes,  these  last  being 
finmd  to  enncide  vith  those  of  hornblende.  This  mineral 


was  therefore  eithtt  htmiblaide  tn  the  form  of  angite.  or 
augite  with  the  deavage  planes  of  hMnblende. 

At  the  village  <^  Mmdakqewsk,  near  Miadt.  he  dia> 
covMed  a  still  more  itttetesting  crystal  embedded  in  apoen* 
stone  similar  to  that  laat  duaibed.  They  were  ahimdanb 
and  possessed  the  form  augite :  the  smalln  orystala  had 
cleavage  j^nes  parallel  to  thetidea  'of  the'prism  of  hon- 
blende,  and  were  similar  in  their  aroearanee  and  colour  to 
those  obtained  from  CaveUinski.  The  larger  crystals,  how- 
ever, possessed  a  kernel  of  a  grass-green  colour,  and  of  a 
lighter  tint  and  greater  lustre  than  tbe  extent.  Tbia 
kernel  difibred  from  the  darker  exteriOT  pwtion  of  the  crys- 
tal, the  latter  giving  the  cleavage  of  hornblende,  while  the 
fmuer  presented  uiose  of  augite,  irith  ihces '  sufficiently 
br^ht  and  perfect  to  admit  of  meaauxement  by  the  re- 
flecting goQiometer. 

The  observatiMis  of.  UitsdMilieh  and  Berthiv  on  the 
formationof  augitoas  an  artificial  product  an  so  interesting 
in  thenudvea,  and  tbiow  so  much  lig^t  <m  the  nature  <tf  au- 
gite in  general,  and  on  tiioseeiyst^  we  have  just  described. 
KMT  whi«i  Rose  imoses  the  natne  of  uralite,  that  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  uem  in  this  place.  MitscherUch  has  ob- 
served that  at  many  Ibundries  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
the  soorin  possessed  the  fimn,  structure,  and  chemical 
oomporition  of  certain  minerals  found  in  nature.  From  this 
source  he  has  obtained  uj^ards  of  forty  varieties ;  and  among 
these,  specimens  possessing  the  form  and  structure  of  augite 
are  frequently  found,  whereas  hornblende  has  never  been 
.discovered.  Guided  by  these  observations,  a  mixture  cf 
silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the  prt^rtion  indicated  hf 
the  formula  d  Si'  -f-  iHg  6i'  was  submitted  to  flision  in 
the  porcelain  ovens  of  Sdvres.  near  Paris.  On  examination, 
the  mass  was  found  to  have  been  completely  ftised :  it  pos- 
sessed deavage  planes  corresponding  with  tiioae  of  uigitaw 
and  a  hollow  formed  in  the  centre  from  the  contraction  in 
ooiding  contained  otystala  of  tiw  form  of  fig.  I.  By  these 
processes  th^  fidled  in  obtaining  crystals  eiuMr  of  the  form 
or  structure  of  homUende.  As  it  would  be  at  ]»esent  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  other  resulte  obtained  by  those  chemista, 
we  must  refer  our  rMider  to  the  original  papers  in  the  Ann, 
de  Chimie  et  de  Phytupie,  tom.  24,  and  toe  Ann.  daMine»» 
torn.  9,  particularly  those  who  may  be  interested  in  metal- 
luivical  processes. 

Professor  6.  Rose,  in  accounting  for  this  production  of 
augite  to  the  exclusion  of  hcnnblende,  was  led  to  consider 
that  it  was  not  the  absence  of  the  fluorine,  or  any  error  ut 
the  proportion  of  tbe  elements,  which  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  hornblende,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  rapid 
oooling.  This  he  fully  confirmed  by  the  fidlowing  experi- 
ments :  a  Ught-green  variety  of  hnnblende,  the  strahlstain 
of  the  Germans,  ftmn  Zillerthal  in  the  1^1,  was  sub- 
mitted in  a  platinum  nrucible  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  oven. 
It  was  completely  fused,  mA  in  cooling  had  formed  flbrooa 
tufts  c^dark  crystals,  which,  however,  admitted  ttf  measure- 
ment by  Wollaston's  goniometer,  when  the  angles  were 
found  to  correspond  with  those  of  augite.  A  specimen 
diopside,  of  the  same  locality,  was  also  Aised .  it  cooled  into 
a  dark  mass,  but  regained  its  former  structure. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
augite  is  formed  whenever  the  process  of  cooling,  and  con- 
sequently of  crystallisation,  is  rapid ;  and  hornblende,  when 
itis  conducted  mwe  slowly.  Many  droumstances  eonflrm 
this  view:  the  uralites  of  Rose  appear  to  be  its  natural  con- 
sequence ;  for,  as  hy  the  lawa  of  calorie  we  know  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  during  equal  portions  of  time  variea 
with  the  temperature,  the  exterior  portions  of  the  crystal 
from  this  cause  alone  must  have  cryitellized  under  a  more 
gradual  loss  of  heat  than  the  interior,  white  at  tbe  same 
time  the  temperature  would  be  maintained  by  the  specifio 
heat  given  out  by  ^e  parts  first  consolidated.  The  general 
localities  of  augite  and  hornblende,  and  the  minerals  with 
which  they  are  found  associated,  affiirds  another  argument 
in  fevour  of  this  suppositibn ;  for  hornblende  is  usually  met 
with  in  syenite,  trachyte,  and  lava,  accompanied  by  quarU, 
feldspar,  albite.  See,  minerals  whieh  decidedly  requue  a  tloir 
process  of  cooling  for  their  formation;  on  the  contrary, 
augite  occurs  in  haMdt  and  lava  with  olivine,  which  Mit- 
scherUch has  recognised  in  the  sowiiB  of  various  foundries, 
and  which  is  therefore  formed  by  aproeess  of  rapid  coolmg. 
We  are  thus  able  to  account  for  H.  von  Buch's  remark  m 
his  observations  on  volcanos,  that  those  lavas  which  contain 
feldspar  have  hornblende,  but  no  aurito. 

Induced  by  these  eixcumstance*,  Kose,  in  a  tafaolaiTiev 
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of  tbs  inin«nk  *ltiah  b*  has  M«A  to  his  BtmMtt  ttf 
CrjfataUograpkift  published  st  Beriia  in  1S33»  hw  united 
into  OB*  gams  tin  ili^ovuig  spMies. 

1.  Diopside       .       <$»  )§?  +  titg  S?. 


3.  Sahlito 


8.  Hedenbergitt        Cs  Si*  +  Fe  Si'. 

4.  Bssaltio  Bugite  .  Oa.  Mg.  ^e,  M, 

5.  RothbcmnnstBinen  l^n  df. 

6.  Aemite     .     .  3  l^a  Si'  +  2  Si*. 


7.  DiaDsge . 

8.  Bmistto  . 

9.  Hypentheiw 
10.  Unlite 


AgSi'  +  ^js?. 


11.  l^MBoUto      .     G«      +  3  Ag 

13.  AntophylUte      .   te  di*  +  9  jig  Si*. 

13.  Scnhktein     .      Cs,  Mg,  Fs.  Ai,  SL 

14.  BsuUie  bornUendt  6a,  ftg,  W.  SL 
AUGMENTATION,  in  mnsiB  of  tfa*  dden  time,  was, 

as  Maitter  MtnioT  tells  us,  '  an  incnasing  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  above  tneir  oommon  and  essential  Tslue,'  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  unoeoesaarv  to  dilate  on  this  term, 
vliich,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  date,  has  long 
been  "known  only  to  musical  antiquaries. 

AUGSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  near  the  influx  of  the  Wertach 
into  the  Lech,  and  between  both  these  nvers,  in  48°  31' 
N.  lat.,  and  It^  Si'  B.  long.  It  lies  1460  ieet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  about  forW  miles  N.W.  of  Munich ; 
and  both  from  its  positi<ni,  and  the  number  of  maai  roada 
which  traverse  it.  has  long  fbnned  one  of  the  oentnl 
points  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  It  is  divided 
inb  three  quarters,  the  upper,  centre,  and  bwer  towiu, 
iodependenUy  of  the  suburh  of  St.  James,  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals,  whioh 
supply  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  town  with 
water.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  con- 
verted into  delightful  walks,  along  which  the  circuit  o[ 
the  city  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  within 
the  glEuiis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  streets,  with  few  uceptions,  are 
narrow  and  ure^ularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  feet,  bemg  -composed  of  small  flints— though  its 
disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  ^pearance  of  the  town  is  however  nrnch  im- 
proved by  a  variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares, 
and  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  em- 
bellished, by  the  manner  in  which  the  generality  of  the 
houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  yellow 
—always  separated  by  white.  Everv  street  and  lane  is  pro* 
vided  with  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  a4ioining 
houses,  and  a  separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  fonung  the 
water  into  thorn. 

The  Anest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  town-hall,  which 
was  buiU  by  HotU  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centory,  and  oontains  the  '  Golden  HaU,'  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Ocnnanr.  ito  length  being 
110,  its  weadth  58,  and  its  heigrht  52  n»et;  it  was  used  for 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  decorated 
at  a  great  expense  with  painted  ceilings  and  frescoes,  by 
Krager  and  Rottenhammer,  the  former  of  whom  was  ele- 
vated by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow -citizens  to  the  Burgo- 
master's chair.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apart- 
ments adjoining,  has  stnoe  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  picture-gallery.  Among  the  thousand  paintmgs 
which  it  contains  (the  whole  arranged  in  chronological 
order),  it  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Ger- 
man school :  Kranach's  *  Samson  and  Delilah ; '  Albert 
Dum's  '  Maximilisn  the  first Krager's  *  I<ast  Judg- 
ment ;*  and  Rottenhammer's  *  Rhrer  Gods  of  Augsburg,' 
stand  at  the  head  c^the  series ;  but  few  will  feel  diurasedlo 
mfer  ernn  lueh  as  Uieae  to  Gudu's  *  Sleeping  u&nt;' 


Titian's  *  Venus  holding  a  Mirror  to  Cupid,*  or  Pernl. 
giano's  'Madonna.'  The  oollection  of  models  from  the  an- 
tique, which  occupy  another  apartment  in  the  town-hall,  is 
less  in  oharaoter  with  its  external  device,  *  Publico  eonsilio, 
pubhon  sduti,'  than  a  very  complete  and  well-arranged 
ooUection  of  another  description,  containing  the  archives  of 
the  town.   Adjoining  this  fine  structure  is  the  '  Perlach 
Tower,'  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  500  steps ;  and 
the  '  Arsenal,'  the  ffe^e  of  which  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  group,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  vanquished 
byMiMiael  the  Anhaiunl,'  the  work  of  ReSohel  Von  Rain, 
the  Bavafian  Holptor.  The  episoopal  palace  (the  town  being 
stUl  the  teat  nt »  bishop's  see)  is  mi  the  Frohnhof  near  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luthw  held  his  cele- 
brated disputatiott  with  Cajetan,  the  papal  legate,  in  the 
nar  1516;  and  under  the  same  loof,  on  the  memorable  35th 
June,  1530,  this  gntA  refininer  presented  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  commonly  called  the  '  Confession  of 
Augsbnig,'  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Augsburg 
was  the  place  fh>m  which  that  sovereign,  urged  by  me  un- 
daimted  bearing  of  the  proteatants  of  Germany,  proclaimed 
the  *  Interim,'  or  nligious  armistice,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinot  and  independent  communion.  Augsburg  also 
witnessed  the  sienatureof  the  treaty  of1555,  which  sheathed 
the  sword  of  refigious  strife  and  left  the  piotestants  in  the 
flill  enif^rmant  of  their  dearly-punihased  unmunities.  The 
veneraUe  walls  of  this  palace  were,  in  1817,  converted 
partly  into  offices  fcx  the  government  of  the  province,  wd 
partly  into  apartments  for  the  oocasional  residence  of  royalty. 
Among  other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  '  Halle,'  a 
handsome  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weighing  loaded  waggons  and  merchandise  in 
bulk,  and  is  now  parUally  used  for  iudk:ial  proceedings ;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  manu- 
scripts; the  Franciscan  academy  of  arts;  theschoc^  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  *  Cathedral,'  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  erected  in 
the  tenth.   This  edifice  Is  390  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Gothie  order ;  ita  main  usle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  four-and-twenty  chapels,  m- 
dependency  of  several  pictorial  embellishments  of  some 
merit,  and  two  stone  pwtals  which  divide  the  main  aisle 
fVom  the  choir ;  there  is  also  a  side  door  of  bronze,  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems,  dating  from  the  year  1048.  A 
visit  to  St.  Ulrich's  church,  which  is  310  feet  in  length  and 
94  in  width,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  irom  its 
lofty  steeple  (which  is  148  feet  higher  than  the  monument 
in  London)  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  called  the  'Altar  of  the 
Crucifixion,'  and  other  striking  objects.   Of  the  numerous 
monasteries,  convents,  and  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Augs- 
burg, fifteen  churches  only  remain,  five  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  protestants.    In  charitable 
endowments  there  are  few  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
rich ;  and  we  believe  that  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  are  rather  below  than  above  the  aggregnite 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.   At  the  bem  of 
them  stands  the  institution  called  the  *  Fi^gerei,'  established 
in  the  y  ear  ]  5 1 9  by  two  brothers  of  the  nigger  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself,  eituated  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  has  its  own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as 
many  lanes,  has  three  gates,  and  contains  107  lodging,  let 
out  to  indigent  natives  of  the  town,  at  a  rent  of  two  shillings 

gar  annum.  A  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  Lawrence 
chaetsler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg,  has  more  than  emulated 
this  *  good  work'  of  commercial  muidfieence :  first,  by  esta- 
blishing a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  in  1813 ;  and  then,  twelve 
months  afterwards,  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and 
partial  maintenance  and  employment  of  sixty-three  aged 
males,  forty-seven  operatives,  and  sevens-six  children,  who 
are  educated  on  the Xancasterian  system-  To  these  institu- 
tions may  be  added  an  admirably -conducted  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.  An  equally  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  has  anlmatra  the  more  affluent  classes  in  making 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  their  humUer  fellow-dtizens  i 
every  religious  community  in  the  town  has  schools  of  its 
own;  the  twenty-seven  week-day  schools  ate  attended  by 
nearly  2000  ohUdren,  the  Sunday  schools  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand  and  the  three  female  schools  of  industry  by  four 
bundled.  Between  five  and  lix  hundred  youths  w  supczior 
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nak  an  •dueated  in  the  pntwtant  gymnuiam  and  the 
ouholio  mninary;  nd  tbne  m,  beudai,  two  radovcd 
KhooU  fbr  fcsnalei.  the  one  fimnded  by  Barttan  Yon  Stet- 
teiucheo.  who  died  in  1805,  far  pntaetanta,  and  the  other 
eendueted  by  the  Engli^  livtorbood,  ftr  caiholioa;  at  well 
aa  a  polytechnic  inttitution. 

Among  the  public  embellishments  of  tbe  town  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  MazimiUan-square,  next  to  St.  Ulrioh's  church ;  and 
•ereral  open  areas,  wfaieb  are  adorned  with  handsome  fbun- 
taina :  the  gSneral  character  of  these  embellishments  ihowv 
the  close  relationship  which-  once  subsisted  between  Augs- 
burg and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of  Augsburg, 
indeed,  when  the  aunifloeoee  of  iti  oitisens  was  uvishly 
bestowed  on  Uie  fine  arts,  ai^  its  natire  scbool  produced 
luoh  men  as  Rugendas,  Hecker,  Holier,  Rieger.and  Frey, 
the  firoots  of  every  respectable  dwelling  shone  with  the 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  roi^t  be 
studied  in  fresco  illustrations  out  of  doors.  Not  onlj  tbe 
flne  arts,  but  science  and  the  belles-lettres  found  |)atrons 
in  the  mercbanu  of  Augsburg :  their  cabinets  and  libraries 
Tied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions:  the  first  tulip  known 
in  the  west  of  Europe  was  brought  to  Augsburg  fVom  Con- 
stantinople, and  planted  by  Heerwart,  in  1557.  Such,  in 
short,  was  the  splendid  appearance  of  this  city  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  ths^Bentivoglio  himself  was  tempted 
to  exclaim,  on  witnewing  it,  *  Questa  Augusta  certamente 
ha  dell'  Augusto  nof^  omflu,  nolle  strade,  et  nel  pmolo  I  * 

The  principal  lonfces  of  the  present  affluenoe  of  Augs- 
burg are  banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  the  tnuuit 
of  merchandise.  It  is  a  staple  town  also  ibr  the  deposit  and 
sale  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  still  enjoys  repute  &a  ita  plate  and  jewelry. 
It  has  above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual 
circulation,  varying  in  value  from  three  to  fbur  millions 
sterling,  in  bills  and  merchandise.  The  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  have  decreased,  witliin  the  last  forty  years, 
from  1200  to  scarcely  more  than  200  looms;  the  woollen 
and  linen-yam  spinnerles,  which  fbrmerly  circulated  nearly 
20,000/.  a  week  in' wages  alone,  have  of  late  dwindled  into 
eomparative  ins^niftcance ;  but  the  manufhcture  of  fnrch- 
ment,  and  particularly  of  plain  and  oolound^per,  continues 
to  thrive.  Augsburg  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit 
of  having  invented  tM  art  of  making  piqper  from  zag^  wUeh 
came  into  use  here  as  early  as  ma  year  1330— a  date  at 
which,  we  believe,  no  record  is  extant  of  its  use  elsewhere. 
Its  mechanios.  too,  from  their  uperienee  in  wood-outting 
and  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  had  acquired  that  species 
of  skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task 
to  their  hands:  they  were  among  the  first,  therefore,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Guttenberg's  invention.  Latin  Bibles, 
bearing  the  date  1466,  and  a  legend  printed  in  1471,  both 
from  the  Augsburg  press,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fhct.  Great  numbers  of  the  ordinary  class  <^  boolu, 
inrinta,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  eueulated  throu^- 
ont  Germany  from  Augsburg;  and  tbe  present  Baron 
Cotta's  fhther,  the  poprietor  of  the  celebrated  AUg^ 
meiru  Zeitune,  and  the  founder  of  two  popular  period^al 
works,  the  Morgenblati  and  Abendxeitung,  selected  Au^ 
burg  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  his  four  extensive 
prewes,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  one  of  Bolton's  steam- 
engines.  This  press  was  oonstnioted  by  Koenig,  the  finest 
and  earliest  specimen  of  whose  mechanical  skill  is  to  be 
Been  at  the  TSmet  office,  in  Printing-house  Square,  Black- 
friars.  The  machine  at  Augsburg,  which  consists  of  three 
presses,  throws  off  from  five  to  ten  thoiuand  copies  of  the 
AUamtina  Ztitung  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  eight  boys,  does  tbe  work  <^  sixty 
pressmen ;  and  it  is  hkewue  used  for  printing  the  two  lite- 
ral^ journals.  No  branch  of  industry,  however,  is  in  a  more 
thriving  state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  tbii  town, 
which  give  employment  to  nearly  six  hundred  looms.  The 
working  of  the  latter  is  grmttly  facilitated  by  the  canals 
supplied  from  the  Lech,  which  set  140  wheeb  in  motion, 
and  are  traversed  by  220  bridges  and  crossings.  Angsbui^ 
produces  about  eighty  tons  of  beet- root  sugar  per  annum ; 
and  manufhotures  mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
paper-hangings,  imnting-types,  and  carpets,  and  a  variety 
of  articles  of  pure  luxury.  Its  population  at  the  present 
day  amounts  to  about  35,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
one-third  are  protestants;  but  it  was  much  greater  in 
former  times,  for  the  yearly  avertue  of  births,  which  are  at 
pnwBt  under  900.  wat  upwards  of  2200  in  tbe  b^inning  of 


the  aiittemtb  century ;  evtii  io  the  lamnteaith  tbsr 
above  1000;  and  in  tba  niddlt l^^twnth  they  in- 
creased again  to  qaailr  13W ;  Hva  Irtuch  number  they 
have  since  ri  adnaUy  deeUnod  to  tbdr  present  average.  We 
may  add,  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been  80,0u0. 

The  emperor  Augustus  plantod  a  colony  hen,  about  twelve 
years  before  thoClu-istian  ebio,  to  which  he  rave  tlw  name  of 
'Augnata  VindeUvmim'  (the  city  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
Lech),  and  hence  comes  the  name  of  Augsburg,  There  is 
nothinff  to  note  in  its  subsequent  fortunes  until  tho  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  pillaged  by  tbe  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Fnuukish  sovereigns,  and  in  768 
was  dmost  lased  to  tbe  ground  during  the  war  which  raged 
between  Charlanagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  Upon  the 
dissolntion  of  tbe  Innkish  mmarchy,  Augsburg  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  gradually  shook  off  all  exter- 
nal authority,  purchased  its  independence  of  its  episoopal 
soveraigns,  was  reeognbied  as  a  free  state  by  the  German 
emperors,  and  retained  its  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years— namely,  from  1*276  to  1808. 
From  about  the  twelfth  until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  famous  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratubon.  Nuremberg,  Constance,  and  other  com- 
mercial emporia  of  that  ^y.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  supplied  tbe  maxkets 
of  Dmrtbera  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  oonntries, 
with  woollens  and  linens;  and  it  ntained  its  mereantile 
pre-eminence  untU  the  transatlantic  discoveries  of  tbe 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  opened  new  channels  to  commercial  enterprise. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity  that  the  smgle 
banking  establishment  of  the  Fuggera  of  Augsburg  re- 
cruited the  finances  of  Philip  II.,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 

F)rt  the  sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  theX«ague  in 
ranee,  and  by  his  own  generals  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Flreviously  to  these  times  (namdy,  in  the  year  1368)  the 
plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  tbe  standard  of  insur- 
rection against  their  patrician  fellow-eitiiens,  and  esta^ 
blished  a  democratio  Ibrm  of  government.  This  endured 
about  160  years,  at  the  elose  of  wbiob  tbe  patrician  order, 
abetted  in  their  attempt  by  Cbarka  V.,  once  more  regained 
the  ascendency.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rise  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on  tbe  prosperity  of 
the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Augsburg 
indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  circu- 
lation of  exchange  in  £urope,  and  Frankfort  is  now  tbe 
chief  money-market  of  central  Germany.  A  law  was  made 
in  Augsburg  (tbe  date  we  are  not  acquainted  with),  that  an 
Augsburg  merchant  might,  at  any  time  between  the  ao- 
ceptance  and  the  maturity  of  a  hill  drawn  on  him  from  any 
foreign  place,  cancel  his  aeoeptanee;  in  other  words,  bu 
aceeptanoa  was  not  binding.  Wbetbw  this  law  now  exisia 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  nor  ean  va  undertake  to  say  how 
much  of  the  decline  of  the  oommeroe  of  Augsburg  is  due  to 
it  Under  the  settlement  of  Germany,  In  lti02,  Angsbui^ 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towns,  whidi  were 
declared  independent  of  the  German  empire;  but  three 
years  afterwaids  it  wa^  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria, 
under  the  treaty  of  Presburg;  and  in  March,  1806,  it  was 
surrendered  accordingly  into  his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands, 
by  the  French  general  Ren£,  acting  under  the  orders  ot 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Augsburg  is  the  birth-place  of  Holbein,  HoU,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  The  gardens  and  places  of  puloUo  resort 
around  it,  aa  well  ag  the  rides  and  walks  in  iu  delightful 
environs,  afford  a  lesouroa  irtiich  wUl  agreeably  divei«fy  a 
lengthened  reridenoe  in  the  town ;  not  less  so  the  nume- 
rous societiei  within  its  walls,  both  musieal  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGSBURG,  CONFESSION  OF,  tho  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  fhith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Churoh, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  with  Luther's  appro- 
bation, in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  at 
tbe  great  IKet  held  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1530.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  solemnly  read  in  the  German  language  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  copies  of  the  Con- 
f^ion,  one  in  German  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  deli- 
vered to  the  Emperor,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Qoorge  Marquis  of  Brandenburg 
Ernest  Duke  of  Lunebarg,  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
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•adWolfauig  VtixM  of  Anhalt;  tntides  those  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  oitiei.  The  Confemim  waa 
InuMdiately  afterwudi  printed,  and,  being  translated  into 
various  languages,  was  spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eiffht  articles,  tiren^- 
one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  religion ;  and  the  other  seren  consist  of  refli- 
tations  of  rertain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chundi,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  Lntheitiu  separated  ftwn  the  commnnion  of 
Home.  Zuingle  and  the  other  Swiss  and  F^nch  nfbrmen 
did  not  Bubsetihe  to  the  Confi»sion  <tf  Augsburg,  u  they 
diflhred  from  it  on  MTCial  points,  particularly  about  the 
liOrd'a  Snpper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
fluent;  the  matter  was  chiefly  supplied  by  LuUter  in  the 
Nventeen  articles  of  Torgau,  which  he  had  presented  to 
ii»  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  before.  Melonchthon,  while 
drawing  np  the  Confession,  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Luther,  who  was  then  staying  at  Coburg,  not  fkt  fnm 
Augsbnig.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  oy  Faber,  wrote 
a  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confbssion,  which  was  like- 
wise read  before  the  Diet  in  August  of  the  same  yekr.  He- 
lanchthon  answered  them  in  his  Apology  for  the  Aug»~ 
burg  Coi^eation,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
wmstitutoi  one  of  the  hooka  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans wluoh  WCT0  publidied,  including  the  Confession,  at 
I>mden,  in  1580.  Ernest  Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Webber  a 
Critical  History  o(  the  same,  FrankfUrt,  1783.  (8ehc«Bokh's 
Kirdtengetchiehte ;  and  Moeheim'a  BedetiiuHeal  Butory, 
and  Note$,  hj  Dr.  Murdoch) 
AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.    [See  ALLonniira  Zu- 

TUNO.] 

AUGST,  a  Tillage  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, bnilt  on  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  antient 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  empire. 
The  remams  stilt  existing  are  not  very  considerable ;  they 
have  been  minnteW  detailed  by  Sehiefibr  in  his  4tnUia  lUu»- 
trata.  Medals  of  Roman  empoon  hmve  been  finmd  in 
abundance  la  the  ennind.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Basle. 

AUGUR.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  every  unusual  occurrence 
a  manifestauoo  of  the  will  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  signs  thus  furnished  by  the  gou  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  talent  conferred  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  IVotn  his  birth,  but  a  certain  discipline  was  necessary 
-to  ^ve  to  the  talent  its  fall  development  A  superstition  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  turned  to 
account  in  the  political  constitution  of  Rome,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importanoe»  whether  of  a  public  vi  private 
natun,  by  eotain  arts  to  aaeettun  and  rqiort  the  pleasure 
<v  disidwunre  of  ^  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  sluUed  in  the  arts  of  divination  from  his  eaiiiest 
youth,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  cttr  the  eteims  of  ue  rival 
brothers  were  dedded  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tauaquil, 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  the 
alder  Tarquin  and  Attus  Nanus,  afford  additional  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Roman  superstition. 

The  institution  of  the  oollego  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Livy  (i.  18,  and  iv,  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  history  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
Cicero.  {De  Repumca,  it.  9.)  The  original  number  of  au- 
gurs is  again  differently  repeated.  Cicero,  himself  an  augur, 
iaya  that  Romulua  associated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
thatNnma  added  two.  ilbid.  \A.)  Livy  reports  that  in  the 
opinion  aS  the  augurs  Of  his  time  the  number  ni  the  col- 
lege was  necessarily  related  to  the  number  oi  the  antient 
trtbes,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  mther  three  or  six ;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
tribes  should  have  either  one  or  two  augurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  that,  prior  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  there  were  but  four 
members  of  the  collie.  In  these  different  acoounta 
Niebuhr  has  pnnted  out  strong  reasons  for  giving  the  pro- 
fennoB  to  the  last.  .'The  notion  of  there  having  been  three 
or  ux  seems  to  have  been  a  mem  Inferenoe  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribei;  and  if  all  the  tribes  had  stood  on  an  eoual 
ibotiiq;,  tiie  argument  wotdd  have  had  much  weight  But 


the  same  writer  bu  ftillr  eMaUklMd  the  fhetOwt  fbe  teC 
two  tribes  possessed  higher  (ffirileges  than  the  third,  and 
this  in  a  more  marked  manner  in  ttie  offices  of  a  religions 
character,  so  that  the  number  four,  two  for  each  of  the 
privileged  tribes,  seems  to  point  to  a  similar  distinction  in 
the  highly-important  powers  of  the  augurate.  On  the 
other  band,  though  Cicero's  evidaice  is  in  fovour  of  the 
number  six,  his  mode,  of  accounting  for  that  number  is 
wholly  at  Tarianoe  with  the  reasons  of  the  augurs  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.  Again,  if,  as  Cicero  implies,  Romulus  was 
a  member  of  the  ocdlage,  his  snccessMs  m  thtf  regal  power 
must  have  suoceeded  likewiee  to  the  angural  office,  a  sup- 
position in  no  respect  couflmwd  by  history,  and  aoaroNr 
compatible  with  wliat  ia  reported  of  Tarquin'a  dispute  wiut 
Attus  NftTins.  Moreover,  if  such  a  power  had  passed 
through  the  bands  of  the  kings,  it  remains  to  be  asked  wlut 
course  was  pursued  at  the  change  of  the  government  from 
the  regal  to  the  consular  form.  At  that  reTolution  the 
political  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  the  consuls,  or 
proton  as  they  were  at  first  called,  those  of  a  religions 
character  upon  the  priest  called  rex  aacrificulut;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  CTidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  eTer  included  the  powers  of  the  augurate.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  originally 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  tM 
state  lutd  its  two  augurs ;  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Titienses  wen  admitted  to  a  shaiO  of  these  privileges,  two 
others  were  added.  Hus  is  oonflrmed  by  the  statement  of 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  two  to  the  college,  tmr  the  name  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the 
second  tribe.  Livy,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  the  difiierent 
accounts,  has  been  driven  to  the  supposition  that  when  the 
(^ulnian  law  was  brought  forward,  there  may  have  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
patricians  would  allow  themselves  to  lose  two  seats  in  the 
college  through  such  an  accident  especially  as  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  not  too  lato  for  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  supposed  vacancies — for  In 
them  the  election  resided.  The  Ogulnian  law,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cn.  O^lnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  u.c.  307,  opened  the  pmtifleal  and  the  angnrel 
colleges  to  the  plebeians.  (Lit.  x.  6. 9.)  In  the  latter,  Ave 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians;  and  this 
number  remained  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  n.c.  8),  whoinoreaaed 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Lastly,  among  the  many  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  upon  Augustus  in  h.c.  29  was 
the  right  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether  there 
was  a  vacancy  or  not;  so  that  from  tliat  period  the  number 
of  the  college  ceased  to  be  definite.   (Dion,  xU.  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  the  number  of  the 
augurs  was  the  mode  of  election.  At  first  the  augurs,  like 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  the  patrician  assmbly 
of  the  Cunes,  called  the  Comitia  Curiata :  but  do  eleetiou 
was  complete  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury ;  so  that 
the  odlege  possessed  a  Tirtoal  veto  upon  dw  admisaiui  of 
all  members  into  it.  (Dionys.  ii.  22.)  Ibis  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradual  usurpatim  oi  the  eleetiTO 
right ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  453,  we  find  it 
tlw  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  co-optation 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  augurs. 
(Liv.  iii.  32.)  This  mode  of  election  continued  to  the  uird 
consulship  of  Marius,  n.c.  103,  when  the  tribune  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law,  that  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  in  an)  of  the  sacred  colleges,  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  triMS  chosen  by  lot  should,  by  a  mqority  of  the 
votes  of  the  said  seventeen  tribes,  nominate  a  suconsor, 
whom  the  oidlege  should  be  bound  to  dect  (Cio.  etmtra 
Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &e.)  The  return  of  Sulla  to  power  rettmed 
the  election  to  tiie  colleges ;  but  in  the  oonsubhip  <tf  Cicero 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus.  with  the  support  Cssar, 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Dion,  xxxvii.  37.) 
After  the  death  of  Cssar,  Antony  restored  the  old  law,  aC 
leAst  in  the  election  of  the  chief  pontifl^  and  therefore,  most 

Erobably,  in  that  of  the  other  priests.  (Diem,  xliv.  53.)  We 
ave  already  mentioned  that  toe  emperora  bad  the  privilege 
of  appointing  augurs  at  their  own  dtsctetion. 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  the 
supposed  science  of  tbe  augurs  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate ;  but  that  which  especially  ohoraeterixed  the 
wigunl  office  was  the  pretended  power  of  ascertaining 
the  divine  will  from  the  fligbta  of  iHrds.  Fw  this  purpose 
the  augur  selected  some  derated  spot,  on  vbicb  he  sat 
with  bia  head  Teiled  and  bis  i«ce  turned  towanU  wme  par- 
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ticular  quarter  of  the  heaven,  van'ing  perhaps  according 
to  the  occasion  ;  for  the  accounts  differ  so  much  that,  while 
Livy  says  it  was  the  cast,  we  have  the  authority  of  Varro 
for  the  south,  and  Frontinus  for  the  west.  Then  the  augur, 
with  a  bent  wand  or  crook,  free  from  knots,  called  a  lituus, 
marked  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens  aud  of  the 
earth,  within  which  his  observations  were  to  be  made,  and 
again  di%'ided  this  portion  into  two  parts — the  rifjht  and 
left.  Tlie  space  so  defined  in  the  mind  of  the  augur  was 
called  a  templam,  and  the  steadfust  observation  of  the 
augur  directed  upon  it  may  probably  account  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin  word  fn7i-/emp/(j-n,  to  contemplate,  which 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  language.  The  gods  tlien 
signified  their  approbation  by  the  appearance  of  birds  on 
the  left,  and  the  augury  was  complete.  For  some  purposes 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  together  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  earth,  wore  divided,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art,  by  lines  directed  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  others  parallel  to  these.  (Liv.  i.  1 8,  Dionys.  ii.  70.  and  the 
appendix  to  the  translation  of  Niebulir,  vul.  ii.)  So  prominent 
a  place  did  the  featherj'  creation  hold  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  divine  will,  that  aui,  the  Latin  for  bird,  is  the  chief  cle- 
ment in  the  term  augur,  as  it  is  also  in  the  nearly  equiva- 
lent word  uuspex  (avispex).  In  the  latter,  the  second  syllable 
is  deduced  from  spec,  look,  so  that  the  word  signifies  bird- 
observer.  The  second  element  of  the  word  augur  docs  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation  from  any  existing  wonl  in 
the  Latin  language.  We  have  called  the  terms  nearly 
equivalent,  and  if  Plutarch's  authority  had  been  sufficient 
{Romaica,  c.  71),  we  might  have  dropped  the  qualifying 
adverb.  But  a  Roman  antiquary  would  have  pointed  out 
many  distinctions  between  tlicm.  The  most  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  leading  magistrates  of  Rome  possessed 
the  auspices  (Cic.  De  Leg.  in.  3)  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
■while  the  term  augurium  never  refers  to  any  other  than  an 
augur.  The  name  auspex  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
early  times  a  technical  word,  and  imleed  was  but  rarely 
employed  ;  but  the  derivatives  from  it  were  frequently  used, 
and  applied  with  considerable  latitude  to  the  augurs  as  well 
as  to  the  magistrates.  The  objects  of  the  auspices  and 
auguries  were  nearly  the  same,  and  the  means  employed  of 
n  similar  nature.  Moreover,  all  legal  disputes  about  the 
auspices  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  augurs.  Under  all  these  circumstances  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  draw  a  very  nice  line  between  them. 

Tliere  were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  besides  the  move- 
ments of  birds,  a  variety  of  other  occurrences  in  the  phy- 
sical world  which,  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  heaven,  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  augurs.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  forms  which  the  superstitions 
of  man  may  take ;  but  absurd  as  these  forms  may  have 
been,  the  pohtical  power  of  the  augurs  was  most  substantial. 
The  election  of  a  king,  a  consul,  a  dictator,  a  prBDtor,  a 
curule  OE^dile,  of  the  various  priests,  pontifex,  augur,  vestal, 
lUm.en,&c.,  ail  were  void  unless  the  auspices  were  favour- 
able. A  general  could  not  cross  the  pomccrium,  or  sacred 
boundary  of  Rome,  the  frontier  of  the  state,  or  even  a  river, 
without  the  sanction  of  his  birds.  To  engage  an  enemy  in 
defiance  of  these  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  was  sure 
to  entail  present  or  future  defeat.  In  the  assignment  of 
public  lands  the  science  of  the  augur  was  required  to  mark 
out  the  different  allotments.  Among  the  patricians,  the 
presence  of  an  augur  was  neccsaaiy  to  render  valid  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  private  life,  as  marriage  and  adoption.; 
and  the  same  political  body  found  iu  the  au.-pires  a  power- 
.  ful  argument  against  the  rising  claims  of  the  plebeians. 
The  auspices,  they  said,  were  their  peculiar  privilego,  and 
as  the  leading  magistrates  could  not  fulfil  their  duties  with- 
out such  divine  assistance,  there  was  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  election  of  plebeians.  Of  the  three  comitia,  or  legis- 
lative assemblies,  that  of  the  curies,  being  the  special  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  was  of  course  subject  to  the 
auspices  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  mixed  assembly 
of  the  centuries  ;  but  that  of  the  tribes  was  free  from  such 
control.  Of  the  two  last  (for  the  comitia  curiala  became 
obsolete)  the  assembly  of  the  wmturies  was  the  rao.st  im- 
portant, as  possessing  the  election  of  the  loading  magi- 
strates; and  so  complete  was  the  veto  of  an  augur  in  this 
assembly,  that  if  he  but  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,  nay,  if  ho 
but  said  he  had  heard  one.  and  that  falsely,  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  were  void.  Such  was  the  power  of  the 
augural  office  ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  law  that  a 
man  once  created  an  augur  was  an  augur  for  life,  no  matter 


what  crimes  he  might  commit.  (Plln.  Ep.  iv.  8  ;  Plutarch, 
Romaica,  97.)  On  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  office 
there  are  no  very  definite  statements.  That  they  received 
money  in  some  shape  from  the  public  treasury  is  indeed 
positively  stated  (Dionys.  ii,  6) ;  and  the  poet  Attius  has  made 
a  bad  pun  at  their  expense,  charging  them  with  extracting 
minim  (gold)  from  the  aures  (ears)  of  those  who  believed  in 
them;  and  the  public  money  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
dinners  given  by  the  augurs  on  their  election,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Roman  gastronomy.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  16;  Varro.  R,  R.  iii.  6;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  23.) 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
augurs  were  performed  in  the  most  lax  manner.  At  the 
inauguration  of  a  magistrate,  says  Dionysius  (ii.  6),  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  tlie  ceremony  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  was.  The  candidate  takes  his  seat,  rises,  repeats  a  set 
prayer  in  the  open  air,  an  augnr  then  declares  he  hears 
thunder  on  the  left,  when  in  fact  there  was  none,  and  the 
candidate  forthwith  enters  upon  his  magistracj-. 

AUGUST,  The  month  of  August  was  originally  called 
Sextilis,  being  the  sixth  month  in  theAlban  or  Latin  calen- 
dar ;  and  this  name,  as  is  stated,  it  retained  in  the  calen- 
dars of  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Julius  Csesar. 
Since  Numa  a  reform,  however,  it  has  held  only  the  eighth 
place  in  the  series  of  months.  In  the  Alban  calendar, 
Sextilis  consistetl  of  twenty -eight  days;  in  that  of  Romulus 
of  thirty  ;  Numa  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine  ;  Julius 
Ctcsar  restored  it  to  thirty ;  and  Augustus  Cuisar,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  new  name  of  August,  extended  the 
number  of  days  to  thirty-one,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  September  should  bear 
the  name  of  Augustus,  from  the  emperor  having  been  born 
in  that  month  ;  but  he  preferred  Sextilis,  not  only  as  it  stood 
next  to  July,  which  had  been  recently  named  alter  his  pre- 
decessor Julius,  but  for  the  same  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  detailed  by  Macrobius,  in  his 
Saturnalia  (edit.  Bipont.  i.  261),  viz..  that  since  it  was  in 
this  month  that  the  Emperor  CiBsar  Augustus  had  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship — had  celebrated  three  triumphs  in 
the  city — had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupied  the  Janiculum — had  sultdued  Egv  pt,  and  put  an 
end  to  civil  war — it  appeared  that  it  was,  and  had  been,  pro- 
pitious to  the  empire  ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  ordained  that 
Sextilis  should  thenceforward  bear  the  name  of  Augustus, 

Gassendi  iKa/end.  Romamiin,  apud  Graav.  viii.,  col.  164) 
says  that  Commodus  wished  to  have  had  the  month  Sextilis 
called  by  his  own  name. 

The  Flemings  and  Germans  have  adopted  the  word 
August  for  Harvest ;  Oostt  maand  is  the  harvest-month, 
(Hadr,  Junius  dp  Annis  et  Mensibus,  apud  Grrov.  Thesaur. 
viii.,  col.  217.)  So  the  German  Augst-migen,  a  harvest- 
waggon  (see  Wachter,  Glossar.  German.)  ;  and  the  Dutch 
Oogslen.  to  reap  or  gather  corn  from  the  field  (Sewel's 
Dutch  Diction.)  The  Spaniards  also  have  the  verh  Agostdr, 
to  gather  in  harvest ;  and  both  French  and  Spaniards  have 
phrases  for  making  harvest,  /aire  I'Amist,  and  hazer  su 
Augmto. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  named  August  Peob  monaK,  the 
weed-month,  as  abounding  in  noxious  and  useless  herbs. 
{Saxon  Menniog.,  and  Lye's  Saxon  Diet,  in  voce,) 

Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  the  month,  is  also  called  the 
Gule  of  August  (see  Brand's  Papular  Anfiq,,  i.  273),  proba- 
bly from  the  Gothic  Hiol  or  Iul,  a  wheel,  indicating  that 
revolution  of  season  which  brought  the  return  of  harvest. 
This  day,  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Hiaf -mscjje, 
i.e.  loaf  mass,  was  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  corn. 

(Compare  Pitiaci  Lexicon  Antiq,,  Grtsc.  et  Roman.,  v. 
Augustus  :  the  differcntTrcatises  printed  in  Grievius's  Col- 
lection ;  and  Brady  s  Cto'i'jf  Calendaria,  i,  76.) 

AUGUSTA.  This  title  was  first  given  to  his  wife  Liria 
al\er  the  de.ith  of  Augustus  according  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8.)  It  was  afterwards  conferred  by 
Claudius  on  Agrippina  (a.d.  51.),  and  by  Nero  on  his  wife 
Poppa;a  as  well  aa  her  daughter  (a.d.  64).  Eventually  it 
became  a  common  title,  of  the  mother,  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter  of  an  emperor.    [See  Augustus.] 

AUGUSTA.  This  name  was  also  frequently  adopted 
by  towns,  sometimes  in  place  of,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
the  previous  name;  also  many  new  colonies  received  it. 
Thus  we  find  Augusta  in  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  now 
Aosta  ;  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turin  :  Augusta  Ran- 
racorum,  now  Augst  near  Basle;  Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
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Bow  Augs-burg,  sometimes  written  Augstburg;  CtBsar- 
Augusta,  now  Sar-agossa.  Nearly  similar  to  these  is 
Augusto-dunum,  formerly  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  ^Edui, 
now  Autun.  In  other  t'>wn3  it  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Augusta  Verona  and  Augusta  Asturica,  now  Astorga. 
The  Greek  cities  pursued  the  same  course  of  (latter)-  in  the 
use  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term  Sebaste.  Thus  wo  find  a 
Sebaste  in  Phrygia  (see  Hierocles  and  Coins)  ;  another 
in  Galalia  in  the  country  of  the  Tectosages,  probably  no  other 
than  Ancyra,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Au- 

fustus  (Coins);  Sebastopolis  in  the  district  of  Pontus,  called 
hanaroea  (Strabo),  and  Sebaste  or  Sebastia,  on  the  upper 
gtreara  of  the  Halys,  now  Sivas  {ibid.),  &c. 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Maine  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  rivor 
Kennebec,  5fi  miles  N.N.K.  of  Portland,  in  44°  17'  N.  lat, 
and  69'*  50'  W.  long.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has,  hy  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  made  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  since  January,  I33'2.  The  river  Kennebec  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Augusta,  for  vessels  of  lOO 
tons.  There  is  at  Augusta  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Kennebec. 
The  population  of  Augusta  was  3.980  in  1830,  but  must 
have  increased  since  then,    {American  Almanac  for  1832.) 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  123  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
town  of  Savannah,  in  33°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  91°  54'  W.  long. 
Augusta  is  the  great  depGt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  bags  are  annually  conveyed 
down  the  river  to  Savannah  and  Charlestown.  The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  was  5000  in  1827,  hut  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since,  Tho  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  spa- 
cious ;  and  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  Augusta  has  a  medical  school,  called  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  with  six  professors ;  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  Methodists,  with  six  instructors,  sixty  alumni, 
seventy-five  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes ;  a 
city-hall,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and  six  places 
of  public  worship.  There  was  a  great  fire  in  April,  1829, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  road  from  Milledgeville.  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  of  Georgia.  (Stuart's  Three  Years  in 
North  America;  and  American  Ahnanac  for  lft34.) 

AUGU'S'tA  HISTO'RIA,  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  or  rather  biographers,  who  wrote  tho 
lives  of  tho  Emperors  from  tho  accession  of  Hadrian  to  tho 
death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Diocletian  : 
these  lives  comprise  a  period  of  107  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Suetonius's  '  Ttrelve  Ceesars,'  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  Hisforia  Augusta,  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  from 
Lampridius  that  four  historians  had  written  Trajan's  bio- 
graphy, Marius  M;iximus,  Fabius  Marcellinus,  Aurelius 
Verus.  and  Statilius  Valens :  all  these  lives  are  lost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Hisloria  Augusta  are  six  in  number ;  they  lived  under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors  Constantius  and  Constantine. 
They  are  :  1.  j^lius  Spartianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Ha- 
drian, and  his  colleague  jEtius  Verus  ;  of  Didius  Julianus,  of 
Septimius  Severus.  Pescennius  Niger,  AntoninusCaracalla, 
und  Antoninus  Geta.  Spartianus  dedicated  the  first  four  to 
thfc  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he  states  in  his  life  of  ^Klius 
Verus,  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the 
emperors  from  the  great  dictator  Julius  Ctcsar,  und  of  all 
those  who,  whether  they  were  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
emperors,  or  were  by  them  adopted,  had  received  the  title  of 
Caesars.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  J'enis, 
that  he  had  written  the  Hves  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Hadnan,  which  however  have  been  lost.  2.  Julius 
Capitolinus  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
tlie  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
the  second  Verus.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  He 
also  wrote  the  lives  of  Perlinax,  of  Clodius  Albinus,  of 
Opiliua  Maximus,  of  the  two  Maximini.  of  the  three  Gov- 
dians.  and  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  He  appears  to  have 
written  also  others,  which  are  lost.  3.  /Elius  Lampridtus, 
to  whom  are  attributed  vhe  lives  of  Conimodus,  Antoninus 
Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus  ■  the 
two  last  are  dedio.atetl  to  Constantine,  There  are,  however, 
considerable  doubts  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
BhouH  be  attributed  to  Spartianus:  and  both  G.  Voss  and 
Fabricius  seem  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  .Elius  Spar- 
tianus and  yElius  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  writer, 
(See  literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition  of  the 


Historia  Augusta.)  4.  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  a  senator  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cassius, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  5.  Trebellius  Pollio:  we 
have  fragments  uf  his  lives  of  Valerian  the  elder,  and  his 
son  Valerian  the  younger ;  the  lives  of  the  two  Gallteni ; 
and  those  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  assumed  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire  the  power  and  the  title  of  Augusti,  during 
the  distracted  reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienus.  Among 
those  thirty,  Trebellius  Pollio  has  reckoned  two  women,  the 
famous  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  one  Victoria.  He  has  also 
written  the  life  of  Flavius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  reign  was  however  too  short 
to  repair  the  evils  of  the  disastrous  reigns  which  had  pre- 
ceded his.  6,  Flavius  Vopiscus  of  Syracuse.  He  lived 
under  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Aurelian,  of 
Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Florianus,  of  Probus,  of  the  four 
tyrants,  Firmus,  Saturninus,  Proculus,  und  Bonosus,  who 
usurped  the  supreme  power  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian  and  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  em- 
perors, Cams,  Numerianus,  and  Carinus,  who  immediately 
preceded  Diocletian.  Here  the  collection  called  '  Historia 
Augusta'  generally  ends.  Some  editors,  however,  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  two  writers  of  a  very 
different  class  from  the  preceding,  (See  the  Milan  edition 
of  the  Historia  Augusta,  1475.)  Others  have  included  the 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  from  Dion  Cassius. 
(See  Aldine  edition  of  the  Histona  Augusta,  i5\9.)  But 
in  general  the  Hisloria  Augusta  consists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.  Claudius  Euslhcnius  wrote  the 
lives  of  Diocletian.  Maximinus  Herculeus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerius.  which  would  have  formed  a  sequel  to  the 
Historia  Augusta,  had  they  not  been  lost.  There  is  a 
break  in  the  Historia  Augusta  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Dccius,  and  Gallus.  which  are  wanting.  (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotlipca  Lati/ia  ;  Voss,  de  Hist  or  ids  Latims ;  and 
the  Bipont  edition  of  the  Historia  Augusta. 

AUGUSTIN,  ST..  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  called  Aurk 
Lius  Augustinu-s,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
born,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (Episl.  227),  at  Tagasta,  a 
small  town  of  Africa,  in  the  inland  part  of  Numidia,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  on  November  13tb,  a.d.  354 
(Art.  Sanct.  Augusti,  lom.  vi,  pp.  21 7,  353  ;  Tillemont,  Ain/i 
xiii.  2.)  His  father  s  name  was  Patricius,  and  his  mother 
Monica  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  Dc  Beata  I'itH,  Augustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brother  Navigius ; 
and  in  his  109th  epistle,  of  a  nister  who  died  an  abbess. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  his  earlier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gasta, then  atMadaura,  and  latterly  ut  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  corrupted,  and  his  son  Adeodatus  was  born 
A.D.  371,  the  fruit  of  a  criminal  connexion.  The  perusal 
of  Cicero's  Hortemiw,  about  the  year  373,  first  detached  him 
from  his  immoral  habits;  and,  about  the  same  time,  ho 
became  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the  sect  of  the  Manichteans,' 
but,  for  a  short  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  their 
opiniitns,  Chalmers,  from  Baillet,  says,  one  thing  gave  him 
nncasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero's  work,  and  that  was 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  infancy,  in  the  wTitings  of  the  celebrated 
Roman,  He  resolved  therefore  fo  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  hut  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  his  incapacity  to 
taste  their  .simple  beauties,  made  lum  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Ciceio.  In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  tauglit  eloquence  successively  at  Taeasta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan.  At  Rome  he  lelt  the  Mani- 
chfeans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  himself  infonns 
us,  the  sect  of  the  Academics.  {De  Beata  Vitd,  torn,  i,  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bishop ;  whose  sermons,  added  to  tho  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Monica,  about  a.d.  386,  eflected 
Augustin's  entire  conversion.  He  was  accordinglv  bap- 
tized by  St,  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  year  387,  and 
the  thirty-sef ond  year  of  his  age:  Baronius  says,  in  388, 
having,  previous  to  his  baptism,  written  his  work  De  Im- 
mortalitatc  Animcp.  Soon  after  this,  Monica  his  mother 
died  at  Ostia  Tiberina.  (See  Confess,  lib.  ix,  c.  1 0.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  going  first  to  Rome,  but  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  years  at  Tagasta,  where  he  WTote 
several  of  his  works. 

Being  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  diocefjC, 
ordained  him  a  priest  early  in  391  j  and  at  a  councd  held 
there  in  393,  he  displayed  such  learning  and  efoquence  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  that  the  bishops  who  composed  it  were 
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vnanimou^y  of  opioion  that  he  fbould  b«  cboeen  one  of 
ebeir  number.  In  395  be  became  eoa^utor  to  Valerius, 
and  in  396  succeeded  him  iu  the  «ole  rule  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hippo.  He  appears  to  have  established  about  this  time 
a  kind  of  clerical  community  within  his  episcopal  residence ; 
and  was  still  active  in  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  here- 
sies of  the  Manichseans,  but  to  those  of  the  Donatists  and 
Pelagians.  His  great  work,  De  Civitate  Dei,  is  believed  to 
have  been  begun  a.d.  413.  In  418,  after  the  general  coun- 
cil held  at  Carthage,  he  produced  his  two  works  against  the 
Pelagians,  De  Qratid  Christi,  and  De  Peccato  Ori^inali, 
from  the  former  of  which  he  received  the  appellation  of 
*  the  Doctor  of  Grace.'  His  labours  were  continued  both 
personally  and  by  bis  pen  to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  work 
Was  his  Con/etsions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  however,  he  had  other 
enemies  to  contend  with  besides  those  of  the  church.  The 
Vandals  had  entirely  oTemin  Africa,  and  passed  even  into 
Spain,  and  Augustin  had  now  for  his  opponents  the  ene- 
mies of  the  empire.  Carthage  and  Hippo  made  resistance 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  St.  Augustin,  though  pressed 
by  his  associates,  refused  to  ^uit  his  flock  and  escape  by 
flight.  Still  he  sav  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Hippo 
was  exposed;  and  dreading  that  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  prayed  to  God  Uiat  before  that  calamity 
happened  he  might  Se  taken  away.  His  prayer,  it  would 
appear,  was  answered,  as  he  died  during  the  third  month  of 
the  siege,  of  fever,  August  28th,  a.d.  430,  at  the  a^e  of  76. 
(Victor  Vitensis  Episc.  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandahr.ee,  B\o. 
Paris,  1694,  p.  113.)  The  Vandals,  who  took  Hippo  the 
year  following,  showed  respect  to  his  library,  his  works,  and 
his  body.  Victor  Vitensis  (His/.  Persec.  ut  supra,  p.  6)  says 
bis  library  contained  at  that  time  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  separate  books,  or  treatises,  on  theological  subjects, 
besides  an  exposition  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Gospels,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  homilies  and  epistles.  The  Ca- 
tbolic  Inshops  of  Aiirica  carried  his  body  to  the  island  of 
Sudinia,  the  place  to  which  they  were  driven  by  Thrasa- 
mond,  Kins  tn  the  Vandals,  a.d.  SOO  ;  and  Luitprand,  King 
of  Lombardy,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  soon  after 
A.D.  721,  firom  Sardinia  to  Pavia  (Boronii  Annates,  fol. 
Lucra,  1 738-56,  torn.  xii.  p.  320.)  An  account  of  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  his  relics,  at  a  later  time,  will  be  found 
in  Montfaucons  Diarium  ItaUeumt  4to.  Paris,  1792,  pp.  26, 
27 ;  see  also  Muratori,  Anliq.  IttU.  Medii  JSvi,  torn.  t.  fol. 
Milan,  1741,  dissert,  viii.  p.  9. 

St.  Augu3tin*s  works,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
from  the  preceding  account  of  him,  were  numerous,  and 
have  been  printed  in  a  collected  form  xepeatedly :  at 
Paris,  in  10  vols.  fol.  1532 ;  by  Erasmus,  from  Frobeuius's 
press,  10  vols.  fol.  1340-3;  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  10 
torn.  (bl.  Lugd.  1586 ;  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  con- 
ffre^tion  of  St.  Maur,  10  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679-1700 ;  12  vols, 
fot.  Paris,  I68S-I703  ;  and  12  vols.  fi>l.  Antw.  1700-1703. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  detached  titles  of  St.  Augustin's  works,  may  consult  the 
Indiculvt  Scripiorum  omnium,  by  his  friend  and  coUea^e 
Po»sidius,  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists 
for  the  month  of  August,  lom.  vi.  pp.  441-460,  with  annota- 
tions ;  and  the  same  work,  pp.  353-357,  for  the  progressive 
years  of  the  production  of  the  -greater  part.  Some  of  St 
Augustin's  works  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
typography  known  in  our  libruies.  The  Liber  de  Arte  Pre- 
mcandi  was  printed  by  Fust  at  Mentz,  in  folio,  before 
1466,  and  another  edition  appeared  in  that  very  year  from 
the  press  of  Mentelin.  The  first  edition  of  the  treatise  De 
Civitate  Dei  was  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  in 
the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  fol,  1467;  and  the  treatises  De 
Vitd  Christian^,  and  De  Singularitate  Clerieorunit  in  the 
same  year,  by  Olric  Zell,  at  Hanau,  in  4to. 

The  character  of  Augusiin,  says  Chalmers,  has  been 
depreciated  by  some  modern  writers,  and  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  state  of  learning  and  religion.  There  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  candour,  however,  in  collecting  and  publishing 
the  ftuilties  of  his  early  years,  nor  in  denymg  that  he  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  those  illustrious  characters  in  a  dark 
age  who  preserved  and  elucidated  many  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  held  sacred  in  days  of  more  light  and  knowledge. 

The  following  is  the  (character  of  him  which  has  been 
drawn  by  Mosheim.  '  The  fame  of  Augustin,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  filled  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  not  without 
xuason,  as  a  varied  of  great  and  Bhining  qualitisi  were 


united  in  the  character  of  that  illustrioiu  man.  A  cuhlioM 
genius,  an  uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an 
indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  sincere 
piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish 
his  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  accuracy  and  sohdity  of  his  judg- 
ment were  by  no  means  proportionable  to  the  eminent 
talents  now  mentioned ;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions, 
he  was  moro  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence. 
Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers 
uncertain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence 
also  the  just  complaints  which  manv  have  made  of  the 
contradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the 
levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  vanety  of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  and  diligence.' 

A  lAfe  of  St.  Augustin,  the  first  part  written  by  him- 
self, in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  Co>\femom,  was  published 
in  English,  8vo.  Lond.  ISfip  ;  but  a  far  more  elaborate  life, 
in  Latin,  is  appended  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  his 
works ;  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  controversies  fills 
the  I3th  volume  of  the  Memoires  pour  servir  d  tHistoire 
Eeclesiaetique,  by  H.  Lenaine  Tillemonti  4to.  Paris,  1702. 
Many  valuable  remarks  upon  St.  Augustin*s  writings,  as 
thoy  relate  to  his  connexion  with  the  Manichmans,  wdl  be 
found  in  Lardner's  Credibilit]/  of  the  Gospel  Hi^  *ory,  part 
ii.  vol.  vi.  pp.  59,  59.  and  again  part  ii.  vol.  x-  pp.  198-303, 
where  the  value  of  Augustin's  works  may  be  estimated  by 
the  testimonies  illustrating  the  canon  of  Scripture  which 
Lardner  has  drawn  from  them.  The  more  antient  lives, 
however,  from  which  the  chief  facts  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count have  been  derived,  will  be  found  in  the  6th  volume 
for  the  month  of  August  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum:  1.  De 
S>  Aurelio  Auguttino  Commentarius  prteviut,  pp.  213-306; 
2.  Ada  Priora,  auctore  ipso  Augustmo,  exeerpta  ex  novem 
prioribus  Ubris  Con/esstomm  ejtls,  quae  anno  1650  Bal- 
ihasar  Moretut  Anfverpice  edidil,  pp.  307-426;  3.  Acta  aliot 
live  secunda  Vitte  Pars,  pratsertim  ab  anno  trigesima  teriio 
eetatis  usque  ad  obitum,  auctore  S.  Possidio,  sancti  doctoris 
discipulo,  ejusque  perannos/erf  quadraginla  contubemali: 
Ex  edit.  Rtmana,  anm  1731,  cum  vctuato  MS.  collat. 
Another  antient  life  of  St.  Augustin  has  been  more  recently 
edited  :—fi/a  D.  Aur.  Augustini  Episcopi  Hipponensie, 
auctore  incerto,  ex  aniiquo  coaice  nuncprimum  edidit  Andr. 
Guil.  Cramer,  8vo.  KiUte  in  LibrariS  Universitatis,  1832. 

AUGUSTIN  (ST.),  CANONS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF,  usually  called  AUSTIN  CANONS.  Regular  Canons, 
says  Bishop  Tanner  (Pref.  to  Notit.  Monast.),  were  such  as 
lived  under  some  rule :  they  were  a  lew  strict  sort  of  reli- 
ffious  than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  one  roof, 
had  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  obser\'e  the  statutes  of  their  order. ' 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  was  that  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a.d.  395.  But  they  were 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  were  not 
brought  into  England  till  after  the  Conquest,  and  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Augustin  or  Austin 
Canons  till  some  years  after.  (Binghaiii»  AnHq.  qf  the 
Christ.  Church,  b.  vii.  c.  2.  s.  9.) 

Bale  (Script,  cent  xiii.  4)  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  (Anttq. 
^  GlottC  p.  1)  sa^,  that  these  canons  were  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Birinus  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century ;  a.d.  630  or  640,  as  Fuller  states  in  his  Church 
History  (b.  vi.  p.  268) ;  but  those  were  certainly  secular 
canons  whom  he  placed  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire ;  smd 
all  other  historians  agree  that  we  had  no  regular  canons 
here  till  the  eleventh,  or  probably  till  the  twelfth  century. 
For  though  they  differ  about  the  place  of  their  first  settle- 
ment, yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  came  in  after 
King  Henry  I.  began  his  reign.  Jos.  Pomphilus,  according 
to  Puller  {Ch.  Hist,  ut  supr.),  says  they  were  seated  in 
London,  a.d.  1059  ;  but  this  is  not  believed.  Somner  says 
that  St.  Gregory's  in  Canterbury,  which  was  built  by  arch- 
bishop lAniranc  a.d.  1084,  was  their  first  house  iAnti<^. 
CarUerb.  p.  S9>;  but  Leland's  saying  (CoUectan.  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  placed  secular  canons  at 
St.  Gregory's,  and  that  Archbishop  Corboyl  changed  them 
into  regulars,  makes  the  authority  of  that  judicious  anti 
query  in  this  case  doubtful .  Reyner  says  (Apostol.  Benedict. 
tr.  i.  p.  157)  that  they  were  first  brought  into  England  by 
Atheiwulphus  or  Adulpbi^,  confessor  to  Kin^^enry  I« 
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and  bad  their  first  hoiue  at  Nostell  in  Yorkshire ;  but  they 
■eem  not  to  have  been  settled  there  till  Thurstan  was 
archbishop  of  York,  and  that  was  not  till  1114.  Thurston 
vas  elected  in  1 114,  but  not  consecrated  till  1119.  (Willis's 
Cathedrals,  toI.  i.  p.  34.)  Stowe  says  (Surr.  qf  London, 
p.  930 )  that  Nonnan  was  the  first  canon  regular  in  England, 
And  that  these  relinous  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
IVinity,  or  Christ  Cnureh  within  Aldgate,  London,  aji. 
1108,  but  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeis  was 
h^h(^  of  London ;  whereas  the  house  of  fliese  canuis  at 
Coteheater  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bisfaq»  Maurice 
hi*  predecessor,  which  happened  Sept.  26,  1 107.  (Godwin 
de  Prasul,  p.  175;  Newc.  iicp.  Ecc/.  vol.  i.  p.  10.)  And 
therefore  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Rosse  (ilfoR. 
Angl.  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  602)  and  Pope  Paschal  11.  (Ibid. 
|).  106)  are  right  in  placing  tliem  first  at  Colchester,  though 
it  could  not  be  in  Rosse's  year,  1 1 09,  but  was  rather  a.d. 
1105.  in  which  Fuller  (Ch.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  268)  places  the 
coming  of  these  canons  into  England. 

Stevens  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugdale  (vol.  ii. 

&65),  that  though  there  were  regular  canons  who  embraced 
B  rule  of  St.  Austin*  taken  from  his  109th  eptstle,  in  the 
blerenth  century  (as  particularly  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  at  Rheims,  about  a.d.  1067),  yet  the  regidar  canons 
did  not  make  solemn  vows  till  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  did 
not,  in  general,  take  the  name  of '  regular  canons  of  St 
Austin'  till  Pope  Innocent  II.  ordained,  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1139,  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
that  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  1 09th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  certainly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended (bonder ;  and  therefore  when  black  or  regular  canons 
are  mentioned  before  a.d,  1105,  the  reader  must  thereby 
understand  secular  canons :  for  it  was  usual  in  those  days 
to  call  the  secular  canons  of  cathedral  tod  collegiate 
ehurehes  *eanonici  regulares,*  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  parochial  clergy,  though  probably  many  of 
those  societies  might  become  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Iheir  habit  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks 
were  always  shaved,  but  these  rainons  wore  beards,  and  caps 
on  their  heads. 

Tanner  says  he  found  above  1 75  bouses  of  these  canons 
and  canoneases  in  England  and  Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons 
there  were  also  the  following  particular  sorts  : — I.  Such  as 
observed  St  Austin's  rule  according  to  the  regulations  of 
St  Nicholas  of  Arroasia  (see  Stevens's  Contin.  qf  Monast. 
vol.  it  p.  149.  firom  Hitt.  de*  Ordr.  Mm.  torn.  it.  p.  106 ; 
Aala  Sanctorum,  Jan.  13,  and  Reyn.  i.  p.  159),  as  ttiose  of 
Harewold,  in  Bedfordshire ;  Nutley,  or  Crendon,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  Hertland,  in  Devonshire ;  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  LiUeehuIl,  in  Shropshire  :  2.  Some  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Austin  and  the  order  of  St.  Victor  (among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  No.  3392  is  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  containing  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  with  the  exposition  of  Hugh  de  St.  Victor),  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Wormes- 
ley,  in  Herefiirdshire.  Fuller  {Ch.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  325)  says 
St.  Austin's,  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor :  S.  Of 
ihe  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  institution  of  St  Mary  of 
Meretune,  as  at  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk :  4.  Premonstra- 
tensians,  or  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  reformed  by  St.  Norbert  Archbishop  of  Ma^eburg, 
who  set  up  this  regulation  about  a.d.  1120,  at  Preemon- 
■tratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  callcHi 
because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  the  head  of  this  refonned  order.  (Mon-  Angl.  new 
edit  torn.  vi.  p.  855 ;  Weever,  FUn.  Mon.  p.  139 ;  Collier, , 
Ecd.  Hist,  i.  p.  337.)  They  were  brought  into  England 
after  a.d.  1140.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  Euglanil  this  order 
had  about  thirty-five  houses. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  in  part  taken  from 
Kshop  Tanner's  Preface  to  his  Notitia  Monattica,  and  the 
Introductory  History  of  the  AugusUn  Order  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dugdale's  Moneutiam,  toI.  vi.  pp.  37-49-  For 
more  extended  information,  the  Hieloire  des  Ordres  Monas- 
iiques,  quoted  by  Stevens,  may  be  consulted  ;  and,  for  the 
rowutise  of  the  customs  of  the  order  in  England,  Fosbrooke's 
Briltsh  Monachism.  See  also  Hospinian  de  Orig,  et  Progr. 
Monachatus,  Tig.  1588,  fol.  71.  b. 

One  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  Augustin  order  has  been 
already  referred  to ;  other  copies  will  be  found  among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  Numbers 


2939,  3995,  and  4053.  Wilkins,  in  his  ConciUa^  vol.  u 
p.  629,  and  Spelman,  Conct7.  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  have  given  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Boniface  XII.  for  the  reformation  of 
this  Order,  a.d.  1339  ;  and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  Ves- 
pasian D.  I,  contains.  1.  The  proceedings  at  various  general 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  within  the  province 
of  Canterbury  fromA.o.]325to  a.d.  1404,  fo).41,b.;  2.  The 
deteils  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  a.d.  1518, 
foL  63.  This  last  chapter  was  held  preparatory  to  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  t^  Teformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  following 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Manuscript  Vesp.  F.  IX.  '  Orainationes  et  Sta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titulo  S-  Cecilise  Cardinalem,  per 
singula  Monasteria  Canonicorum  Regalarium  S.  Augustini 
observanda :  composita  xxjj"  Martii,  A°.  Dom.  u oxix.  et 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xj.' 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also^ 
by  contraction  called  St.  AUSTIN,  was  originally  a  monk  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  St.  Gregory. 
He  is  usually  called  the  Apostle  of  me  English,  because  be 
was  sent  wi^  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gauls» 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Cbiistian  relinon. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  <Bede,  Ecxi. 
Hist,  edit  Smith,  1.  i.  c.  23),  under  St  Gregtwy's  immediate 
direction,  who  had  himself  projected  and  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  previous  to  his  advance- 
^  ment  to  the  Popedom.  Augustine  and  his  company  having 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  their  mission,  began  to  dislike 
their  employment,  and  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  so 
long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  This  resolution  1i>eing 
taken,  Augustine  was  himself  despatched  back  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  leave  for  their  return  ;  but  he  came  again 
with  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  missionaries,  which  is  still 
extant  (see  Beds,  edit.  Smith.  Append.  No.  vi.  p.  674. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Menus  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  379),  by  which 
they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time,  Gregory  wrote  to  Etherius,  archbisbop  of 
Aries  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  24  ;  Greg.  Epist.  1.  v.  ep.  52),  and  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  mission 
aries  with  every  thing  needful  in  the  expedition ;  by  means 
of  which  recommendations  they  were  every  where  enter 
tained  with  respect,  and  even  furnished  with  interpreters 
(Bede,  1,  i.  c  25 ;  compare  also  Godwin,  de  Prtesul.  Angl 
edit  1616,  p.  43.) 

Augustine  and  his  companions  having  passed  through 
France,  embarked  for  Britain,  and  were  suffered  to  lani  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet.  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent  to  inform  him  that  they  were  coma 
from  Rome,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  best  tidings  in 
the  world, — the  endless  enjoyment  of  eternal  lifb  to  those 
who  received  them.  The  territories  of  Ethelbert  were  pro- 
bably selected  for  the  first  efforts  of  these  missionaries,  be- 
cause his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  the 
Parisii  (Ada  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  383),  was  a  Christian ; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  a.d.  570) 
had  the  free  exercue  of  her  reUgion  allowed  her.  She  had 
also  a  French  bishop  c^the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite 
as  chaplain,  and  had  the  use  of  the  small  church  of  St 
Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelbert  ordered  them,  at  first  to  continue  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  but  some  time  after,  came  to  them  and  invited 
them  to  an  audience  in  the  open  air.  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25.)  He 
refused  at  the  outset  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  as  their  intention  was 
benevolent,  he  allowed  them  to  preach  without  molestation, 
and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  then  called 
Dorobemia,  which  they  entered  in  procession,  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  (Script,  x.  col.  1759)  says  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  since  called 
Stable-gate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alpham. 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themselves  to  the 
strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  with  the  French  Christians  of  Queen  Bertha's 
suite.  They  were  limited  to  this  spot  till  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  the  King  himself,  after  which  they  had 
licence  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  (Bede,  L  i. 
c.  26) ;  which  Bede  assures  us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably- 
over  tributary  kingdoms)  aa  far  as  the  river  Humber. 

In  597,  Augustine,  by  direction  of  Pope  Gregory,  went 
over  to  Aries  in  Fiance,  where  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
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bishop,  ftnd  metropo.itan  of  the  English  nation,  hy  the 
archbishop  of  that  place;  after  which,  returning  into 
Britain,  be  sent  Lawrence  the  presbyter  and  Peter  the 
monk  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  the  success  of 
his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  solution  of  certain  questions, 
which  Bede  (I.  i.  c.  27)  has  reported  at  length  in  the  form 
of  intern^atories  and  answers.  Some  of  these  points  savour 
undoubti^y  the  suqncious  ecniples  of  monastic  auste- 
rity ;  but  others  lead  to  information  respecting  the  early 
ctmstitution  of  the  Church.  To  his  inquiries  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  answered  that  the 
donations  made  to  the  church  were,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  see,  divided  into  fi>ur  portions ;  one  for  tlie  bishop 
and  his  family  to  support  hospitaliW,  abecond  to  the  clergy, 
a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of  churches. 
As  the  pastors  were  all  monks  they  were  to  live  in  common ; 
but  such  as  chose  to  marry  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
monastery.  With  respect  to  diversities  of  customs  and 
liturgies,  Gregory's  answer  was  truly  liberal,  implying  that 
Augustine  was  not  bound  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Rome, 
but  might  select  whatever  parts  or  rules  appeared  the  most 
eligible  or  beat  adapted  to  promote  the  piety  of  the  inftmt 
church  of  England,  and  mi^t  compose  toem  into  a  qrstem 
for  its  use.  Gregory  abso,  at  Augustine's  request,  sent  over 
more  missionaries,  and  directed  Him  to  constitute  a  bishop 
at  York,  who  might  have  other  subordinate  bishops ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should  be 
metropolitan  of  all  England.    He  sent  over  also  a  valuable 

? resent  of  books,  vestments,  sacred  utensils,  aud  holy  relics, 
le  advised  Augustine  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples, 
but  only  to  remove  the  images  of  their  gods ;  to  wash  the 
walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  demsit  relics  in  them, 
and  so  gradually  convert  them  into  Ghristian  churches, 
not  only  to  save  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that 
the  pecmle  might  be  more  easiW  pevailed  upon  to  firequent 
those  places  of  worship  to  which  they  bad  been  accustomed. 
He  directed  him.  further,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Christian  worship,  as  much  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
heathen,  that  the  people  might  not  he  too  much  startled  at 
the  change ;  and,  in  particular,  advised  him  to  allow  the 
Christian  converts,  on  certain  festivals,  to  kill  and  eat  a 
neat  number  of  oxen,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  bad 
Bwmerly  done  to  the  honour  of  ute  devil.  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  offer  any  remark  on  this  mixture  of  pious  zeal 
uid  worldly  policy.  Gregny.  moreover,  cautioned  Augus- 
tine not  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  miracles  wlueh  he  was 
enabled  to  work  in  confirmation  of  his  ministry.  (Compare 
Bede,l.  i.  c.  29,  31.) 

Augustine  having  fixed  his  see  at  Canterbury,  dedicated 
a  church  which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some 
Roman  Christians  to  the  honour  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  King 
Ethelbert  founded  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  since  called  St.  Augustine's.    (Ibid.  c.  33.) 

Being  thus  supported,  Augustine  now  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  imiformity  of  discipline  and  customs  in  the 
island ;  and,  as  a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  British, 
that  is,  the  Welsh  bishops,  to  his  opinion.  For  this  purpose 
a  oonferenee  was  held  in  Woreestershtre,  at  a  place  smoe 
called  Augustine's  Oak,  where  the  archhishop  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  British  prelates  to  make  (me  communion, 
ana  assist  in  preaching  to  the  unconvcnled  Saxons.  But 
neither  this  nor  a  second  conference  was  successful ;  and 
Augustine  is  said  to  have  threatened  the  Britons  with  a 
terrible  calamity,  as  a  punishment  of  their  disobedience, 
which  accordingly  fell  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  war  (see 
Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  2),  a.d.  613,  after  Augustine's  death,  when 
Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  marched  with  an  army 
to  Caerleon,  and  when  near  twelve  hundred  monks  of 
Bangor  were  put  to  the  swwd. 

In  the  year  S04,  Augustine  consecrated  two  of  his  com- 
panions, Mellitus  and  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of 
London,  the  latter  to  that  of  Rochester  (ibid.  e.  3).  In  Uie 
same  year  he  died  at  Canterbury,  May  26th  (Wharton, 
Angt.  Sacra,  i,  91),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  monastery  which  goes  by  his  name ;  the  cathedral  being 
not  then  Qnisned.  But  after  the  consecration  of  that  church 
hia  body  was  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch, 
where  it  lay  till  a.d.  1091,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed 
in  tbe  church  by  Wide,  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (lliorp. 
Smptx.  col.  1793). 

Toe  inscription  on  St.  Augustine's  tomb,  given  by  Bede 
0-  U.  c.  3),  is  generally  thocght  to  be  qnuious.  That  which 
Abbot  Wido  pUced  upon  his  tomb  was — 
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ImIHiu  AngknuB  prMul,  piiH,  at  tem  »1tiiin 
HIc  Avavtmivi  TcqniaMll  coipore  Sutctus. 


The  observation  of  the  festival  o**  St.  Augustine  was  first 
enjoined  in  a  Synod  held  under  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (GervaM,  Act.  Pontif.  Ccmiuar.  Script,  x.  col. 
1641),  and  afterwards  by  the  Pope's  bull  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  in.  (Thorn,  col.  2119.) 

Gervase  of  Oaiiterbury  (ut  snpr.  col.  1632)  informs  us, 
that  Augustine  was  so  successflil  in  his  labours  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  that  it  was  said  he  baptized  10,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  one  day  in  the  river  bwale.  Bede 
(1.  ii.  c.  14)  ascribes  tiiis  labour  to  Paulinas,  archbishop  of 
York,  with  whmn  Gervase  iq>peBrs  to  have  confounded  St 
Austin. 

(See  Joen.  Diacon.  Vita  S.  Greg.,  Vita  S.  Augustini, 
auctore  Grocelino  Monacho ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Mali, 
tom.  vi.  p.  378;  Biogr.  Britan.  vol.  i.  p.  361 ;  Henry's 
Hist.  Brit.  4to  edit.  vol.ii.  p.  136;  Lingard,4to,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  East  Flo- 
rida, in  the  United  States,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
two  miles  within  the  bar,  which  is  ^-ery  shallow,  310  miles 
S.  of  Cbarlestown,  and  30  miles  S.  of  tne  month  of  tbe  St 
John's  rivw;  29°  48'  N.  lat,  and  91°  35'  W.  long.  The 
town  is  oblong,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets.  The 
houses  are  bnilt  of  stones  formed  by  the  accretion  of  shells 
from  the  island  of  Anastasia,  near  tbe  town.  It  has  a  fort 
with  thirty-six  guns  on  it  In  1 82 1 ,  when  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  St  Augustine  reckcmed  2soo 
inhabitants ;  but  it  has  t>een  since  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
country  around  produces  very  fine  oranges,  and  good  crops 
(^Indian  com,  but  it  is  swampy  and  unhealthy'.  iEncycio- 
peedia  Americana;  and  Bartram's  Eatt  Florida.) 

AUGUSTOVO,  tiie  most  northern  voyvodeship  (a  term 
derived  from  the  Sclavonian  word  *  voy,'  or  <  voi,'  troops,  and 
*  vodit,'  to  le^)  of  Russian  Poland.  On  the  partitbn  of 
Poland  it  was  mei^ed  in  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  it  became  part  of  the  department  of  Lomza  in 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  upon  its  transfer  to  Russia,  in 
1815,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  voyvodeship  or  captaincy. 
The  line  of  its  northern  and  eastern  limits,  which  separate 
it  (torn  the  Russian  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  follows 
the  course  of  the  Niemen,  Bohr,  and  Narew ;  in  tbe  south- 
east it  joins  the  Russian  province  of  Bialyslock,  and  on 
the  south,  the  voyvodeship  of  Plock ;  on.  the  west  it  is  wholly 
bounded  \sf  Eastwn  PrusMa.  Hie  length  tS  this  voyvode- 
ship is  260  verats  f^wut  170  miles),  and  it  is  100  versti 
(about  65  miles)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It»  ana  is 
about  7000  geographical  rauare  miles;  it  lim  between 
the  52d  and  66th  degrees  of^  north  latitude,  is  divided  into 
five  circles  and  1 55  parishes,  and  contains  47  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Suwatky,  the  capita),  Augustovo  (from 
which  its  name  is  derived ),  Stabin,  Prenn,  Novogrod,  Lomza, 
Zambroff,  and  Staropol,  4470  villages,  and  about  529,000 
inhabitants.  It  abounds  in  small  rivers,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses, some  of  the  latter  of  which,  namely,  the-  Bobr, 
Netia,  and  Lykbruch,  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wild  hops,  which  form  an  article  of  export  to  ICbniffsberg. 
It  is  likewise  rich  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  the  Hemu 
being  full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  '  Linden- 
honey.'  The  northern  districts  of  Augustovo  form  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  the  soil  being  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
produces  a  fine  description  of  wheat ;  excellent  rye  is  also 
grown  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Narew.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  voyvodeship  about 
three-tenths  consist  of  arable  land,  and  four-tenths  are 
occupied  by  woods  and  forests :  tbe  quantity  of  unproductive 
soil,  after  deducting  about  one-tenth  for  the  area  employed 
for  gardens,  pastures,  highways,  and  buildings,  does  not 
exo^d  one-flfth  of  that  surfoce. 

The  town  of  Augustovo  is  on  marshy  ground  at  the 
souUiem  extremity  of  lake  Stabrina,  out  of  whidi  the 
Netto  flows,  and  at  a  distance  of  165  versts  (110  miles) 
N.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1560;  it  is  fortified,  contains 
two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
has  large  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  dep^t  for 
salt  A  canal  with  seventeen  sluices  is  in  piocess  of  being 
excavated  near  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Vistula,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  with  the 
Niemen  :  a  second  canal  will  form  a  junction  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Duhissa,  and  establish  a  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  mouth  of  the  Duna  in  the  Baltio.  Angus 
tore  is  in  $3°  40'  N.  lat,  and  32°  S8'  S.  long. 
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AUGU'STULUS,  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  pw- 
tion  of  the  falling  empire  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
a  Pannonian  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  AttiU.  tlUpd  the  ofHce  of  secretary  to  him,  and,  on 
his  death,  entering  the  Roman  serv  ice,  rose,  step  by  step,  to  | 
its  highest  dignities  by  favour  of  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepos.  | 
He  rewarded  nis  patron  by  stirring  to  mutiny  the  barbarian 
confederates  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome.  Nepos  flc4> 
and  Orestes,  instead  of  ^izin^  on  the  vacant  throne  for  him-  '. 
self,  established  his  son  upon  it.  This  youth,  who  bore  the 
lofty  name  of  Romulus  Augustus,  poiisesacd  no  qualities  to 
distinguish  him  except  personal  beauty  ;  and  his  character 
is  aptly  expressed  by  the  diminutive  title  Augustulus,  under 
which  he  is  universally  desii^nated.  Within  a  year  Orestes 
fell,  as  he  had  risen,  by  the  army.  He  offended  the  licen- 
tious barburians  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  them  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  a  less  scrupulous  leader 
appeared  in  the  celebrated  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian 
king  of  Italy.  Orestes  was  besieged  in  Pavia,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  Augustulus 
yidded  at  once,  and  on  bis  abdication  was  kindly  treated 
by  Odoacer,  who  allotted  for  bis  abode  the  celebrated  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  near  Naples, 
with  a  pension  of  600U  pieces  of  gold.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  extinction  ofthe  western  empire  is  476,  but 
Gibbon  appears  to  sanction  479.  (Jomanues.  Iter.  Get.; 
Gribbon,  c.  xxxvi.) 

AUGUSTUS  is  properly  only  a  title  of  honour  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  Qrst  empemr  of  Rome,  and  afler- 
wards  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  meaning  of  tbe  word 
Beema  to  have  been  sacred,  as  it  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Augur,  the  priest  who  gave  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  the 
persons  of  the  Roman  magistrates  {see  Auoua) — the  ana- 
logy betveen  the  two  words  being  precisely  the  same  as 
that  between  robur  (strength)  and  robustut  (sfarong).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  the  word  by  sebtutos  (iworable), 
ftom  $eb<u,  adoration.  (See  the  inscription  on  the  coin  of 
AifTiocB.)  But  though  the  title  was  common  to  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  generally  limited  to  the  first 
vho  held  it,  and  is  almost  looked  upon  as  his  proper  name. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  an  account  of 
that  emperor  under  the  present  head,  rather  thaii  under 
^e  names  Octavius,  Juhus,  or  Cmsar. 

AUGUSTUS.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of 
C.  Octavius,  and  Atia.  Atia  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Atius 
Balbus  and  Julia,  sister  of  the  celebrated  C.  Julias  Ciesar, 
vho  was  consequently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus.  The 
Atii  were  particularly  connected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
and  had  given  many  senators  to  Rome,  so  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  family  afforded  a  pretext  to  Virgil  for  tracing  them 
fW>m  Atys,  the  fnend  of  young  Ascanius  v.  568).  The 
Octavii,  on  the  other  side,  were  a  wealthy  family  of  Velitm ; 
but  the  first  who  obtained  admission  into  the  Roman  senate, 
if  we  reject  the  inventions  of  Uattery,  was  the  father  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or,  as  we  ought  at  present  to  call  him, 
Octavius,  was  born  at  VelitrBQ  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
B.C.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  In  b.c.  60,  his  father 
was  appointed  as  pnetor  to  succeed  C.  AntoDius  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  On  his  route  thither  he  was  furuer 
directed  to  subdue  some  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
the  bands  of  Spartacus  and  CaUline,  who  had  made  them- 
B^ves  masters  of  the  district  around  Thurium,  and  from  ' 
his  success  in  this  expedition,  he  gave  to  liis  infant  son  the 
name  of  Thurinus.  In  Macedonia,  Octavius  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  was  most  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  Cicero  in  his  letters  pointed 
him  out  as  a  pattern  to  bis  brother  Quintus,  who,  at  the  same 
time  held  the  pro- consulship  of  Asia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1 7 ;  ad 
Quint,  i.  1  ana  2).  Immediately  aftur  his  return  from  his 
province,  Octavius  died,  leaving  behind  him  Octavia  the 
elder  by  liia  first  wife  Ancharia,  end  Octavia  the  younger, 
together  with  the  son  of  whom  we  are  treatUig,  then  only  four 

iears  of  age,  by  his  secopd  wife  Atia,  who  afterwards  married 
1.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  consul  of  u.c.  56.  Young  Octa- 
vius, at  the  age  of  twelve,  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  decease  of^his  grandmother  Julia.  (Quintil.  xii.  6.)  In 
his  sixteenth  year  be  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  already  in 
the  year  46  we  find  him  tbe  object  of  Coesar's  regard,  who, 
in  his  Africor  triumph,  allowed  him  to  share  the  military 
rewards  given  to  bis  army,  though  he  had  not  been  present 
in  the  war.  In  tbe  following  year  he  was  present  with  his 
great-uncle  at  the  defeat  of  the  sons  of  Pompey  near  Munda  j 
after  vhich  he  was  Kat  to  ApoUonia,  on  tJi«  Adriatic,  that  ^ 


[Brit,  Hiu.   Gold.   Doubto  the  utnal  diuneteri] 

he  might  employ  the  winter  in  study  under  Apollodorua  of 
Pergamum,  and  at  the  same  timu  be  ready  to  accompany 
the  dictator  on  his  projected  expeditions  against  Dacia  and 
Parthia.  Besides  uiese  marks  of  esteem,  he  had  already, 
throngh  the  interest  of  Ceosar,  been  appointed  pontifcx 
(Veil.  ii.  59),  and  had  received  the  honour  of  patrician  rank 
under  the  Cassian  law.  However,  he  hod  scartwly  been  at 
Apollonia  six  months  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  tho  information 
that  be  had  boon  appointed  his  heir  and  adopted  into  the 
Julian  family.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his 
8tep<father,  m  his  letters  fiom  Rome,  strongly  recommended 


him  to  keep  away  from  public  affairs  ;  vet,  after  a  tit 
sitation,  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  his  friend  Vip 


[Btil.  Urn.  Gold.  Double  the  Bctutd  dlainataf.] 

little  he- 
ipsanius 

Agrippa,  and  was  most  favourably  received  by  the  legions 
at  Brundisium.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  hud  already 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  1 0),  and  two  or  three  days 
after.  Clicero  saw  liim  at  tho  house  of  his  step-father.  An- 
tony at  this  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  hesitation 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  first  surprise  of  the  ides 
of  March,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  young  Octavius,  the 
two  parties  would  probably  soon  have  brought  tbe  dispute 
to  some  decided  issue.  But  tlie  appearance  of  Octavius  on 
the  scene  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  intrigues 
which  even  the  historian  has  found  it  difficult  to  unravel. 
Tbe  connexion  of  Octavius  with  his  murdered  benefactor 
mi^ht  naturally  have  led  to  an  alliance  with  Antony ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morriage  of  his  mother  with 
Philippus  brought  him  at  once  into  contact  with  tbe  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  difficult  situation  a  boy  uf 
eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art  which  baffled  the  pru- 
dence of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Rome.  Already  at  Na- 
ples, he  persuaded  Cicero  that  he  was  altogether  devoted  to 
ois  counsels,  end  yet  by  assuming  the  beaded  name  of 
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Cmt&t  hb  thtew  out  a  hint  which  ifas  well  ttddetstood  hy 
the  veterans  and  the  people  to  whom  that  name  was  dear. 
No  sooner  had  be  arrived  at  Rome  than  he  Appeared  before 
C.  Antonius  the  pnetor,  and  formally  accepted  the  dan- 
eerous  inheritance  of  the  dictator's  name  and  property,  bo 
that  hencerorward  he  was  called  C.  Julius  Ceesar  Octa- 
TiauuS — the  last  epithet  being  addOd  to  mark  bis  brevions 
connexion  with  the  Octavii.  HaTiiig  thus  traced  him  from 
his  birth  Into  public  liib,  We  must  WfiTe  to  the  historian  the 
task  of  recordiBg  the  alinaU  of  the  waAA  during  the  next 
fi(ty-^ht  ysarsi  in  which  iha  nanie  of  Cssar  or  Augustus 
eonnects  melf  tirith  evfery  event  of  Importance. 

His  privaiB  life  nay  be  briefly  considered.  A  daughter  of 
P.  ServUlus  Isauricus  had  bebn  betrothed  to  him,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  completed,  when  the  troops,  after  the  war 
of  If  uttna,  and  the  reconciliation  which  soon  followed  between 
him  and  Antony  (b.c.  43),  called  upon  him  to  marry  Clau- 
dia, or  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  P.  Clodius  and 
Fulvla,  who,  by  the  second  marriage  of  Fulvia,  had  become 
ths  st^-danghter  of  Antony.  This  mani&ge,  however,  was 
only  nominan  and  Claudia,  still  a  virgin,  was  formally  di- 
TDTcfld  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ferusian  war  (b.c.  41).  His 
marriage  with  Soiibonia  soon  after  was  again  dictated  by 
raotires  of  public  expediency,  not  of  action.  This  lady, 
already  twice  a  widow,  was  the  sister  of  L.  Soribonius  Libo, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Sextus  Pompeiu^  with  whom 
Ciesar  was  then  on  the  point  of  recouciliation.  The  result 
of  this  marriage  was  the  too-celebrated  Julia,  bom  b.c.  39. 
But  a  marriage  thus  contracted  was  as  readily  dissolved  at 
there-commencement  of  tlie  war  with  young  Pompey  in  S8; 
the  more  so  ai  Gcesar  had  begun  to  feel  an  attachment  for 
Uvia  DnmUa,  the  daughter  of  L.  Lirius  Drusus  Clodianus, 
who  slew  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  who,  by 
birth,  as  his  name  implies,  was  a  member  of  the  proud 
Claudian  fomilr.  Livia  at  this  time  was  already  marned  to 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  to  whom  she  had  home  one  sun,  of  the. 
same  name  as  his  father,  alterwards  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  was  actually  pregnant  with  another.  These  were  no 
obstacles  to  Cseaar,  who  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  ronsent 
to  a  divorce;  and  in  three  months  after  the  marriage 
lavia  gave  birth  to  Drusus.  In  b.c.  27,  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Ciesar  recnved  fh>m  the  flattery  of 
the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus ;  by  which  name  he  is 
genially  known  in  history.  In  the  mean  time  his  hopes 
of  a  son  by  Livia  were  disappointed.  She  was  once  preg- 
nant, but  did  not  give  birth  to  a  living  child.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Augustus  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  M. 
Marcellus,  son  of  nis  sister,  and  gave  his  own  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage  to  him ;  but  the  death  of  Marcellus,  in 
-his  twentieth  year  (b.c.  23),  defeated  his  wishes,  and  the 
hand  of  Julia  was  transferred  to  his  friend  VipsaniusAgrippa. 
This  marriage  was  fruitful ;  and  the  security  of  the  imperial 
house  appeared  to  be  established  by  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
Caiui,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina.  Caius  and  Lucius  were  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
B.C.  1 7,  almost  fVom  their  birth.  The  death  of  Agrippa 
(B.C.  12)  left  Julia  a  widow  for  the  second  time;  and  her 
father,  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  marriage  which  he  had 
himself  enacted,  lost  no  time  in  contracting  a  third  marriage 
between  Julia  and  his  step-son  Tiberius  (b.c.  U).  This 
same  year  Augustus  lost  bis  sister  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
Marcellus.  Tne  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Augustus  was 
crowded  with  melancholy  events.  The  detection  of  the 
criminal  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  her  consequent 
httnishment  (b.c.  2),  the  death  of  her  son  Lucius  at  Hassilia 
(a.d.  2),  and  of  Caius  in  Lycia,  only  eighteen  months  after 
Ills  brother,  were  blows  from  which  he  could  scarcely  recover. 
The  \oKi  of  his  adopted  sons  he  endeavoured  to  repair  by  the 
adoption  of  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus  and  his  step- 
son Tiberius  (a.d.  4) ;  but  Uie  d^raded  character  of  the 
former,  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  Livia,  soon  led  to  his  dis- 
grace and  exile ;  and  thus  Tiberius  was  evidently  destined 
to  succeed  the  aged  emperor.  In  B.C.  8,  his  grand-daughter 
Julia,  who  had  been  married  to  L.  .^milius  Faulus,  the 
ton  of  the  censor,  was  discovered  to  have  closely  imitated 
the  oondnet  of  her  mother,  and  she  met  a  similar  ihte,  being 
banished  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  (Tac.  ir.  71). 
Thus,  of  the  five  children  of  Julia  Agrippa,  Agiippina 
alone,  who  vras  married  to  Germanious,  son  or  Drusus,  and 
grandfton  of  Livia,  remained  to  honour  the  imperial  house. 
In  the  year  b.c.  14,  Augustus,  now  in  his  seventy-Bixth 
year,  purposed  to  accompany  his  adopted  son  Tibenus,  on 
bis  route  to  lllyricum,  as  far  as  Beneventum.    He  pro- 


ceeded by  land  to  Astura,  and  thence  coasting  alrag  the 
Carapanian  shore  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Capren.  Aftef 
spendinK  a  few  days  h«re  in  idle  amusement,  he  erosied 
over  to  Naples,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Beneventum,  In 
Mi  paasagd  from  Astura  to  Caprc»  he  had  been  attacked 
by  diarrhoea,  and  had  omitted  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
which  his  age  demanded.  On  his  return  from  Beneventum 
the  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  at  Nola  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  In  the  Very  room  in  which 
his  father  had  died.  Tiberius  was  immediately  recalled ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  ho  ever  again  saw  the  emperor 
alive.  It  was  the  policy  of  Livia  to  conceal  the  death  of 
Augustus  until  she  bad  made  the  requisite  preparations  for 
securing  the  succession  to  her  son.  The  remains  of  the 
emperor  were  conveyed  to  Rome  with  all  possible  honour, 
and  placed  in  tiie  Mausoleum  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

Augustus  was  of  moderate  stature ;  but  his  person 
throughout  life  was  particularly  graceful,  though  he  took 
but  little  pains  to  adorn  it  His  eyes  were  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude  and  tmlliancy,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  flattery  of  those  who  ascribed  to  them  something  t^a 
divine  irraidiation.  His  successful  encouragement  of  lite- 
rature, especially  in  the  persons  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  has 
procured  the  name  or  the  Augustan  age  for  the  brilliant 

feriod  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  also  himself  an  author, 
'lutarch  (Anton.  22}  and  Appian  {Bell.  Civ.  iv.  1 10)  availed 
themselves  of  commentaries  written  by  the  emperor ;  and 
Suetonius  (85),  most  probably  alluding  to  the  same  work, 
mentions  an  autobiography  in  thirteen  books  extending 
down  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  in 
verae  called  Sieiiia,  some  epigrams,  and  a  tragedy  called 
Ajax;  the  last  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  was  never  puUished. 
The  fVagmentS  of  the  emperor's  works  were  collected  by 
J.  Rutgers,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  1724.  4to. 

(Cicero's  Letters;  Horace;  Virgil;  Ovid;  the  Monu- 
mentam  Ancyranum  ;  Velleius  ;  Tacitus ;  Plutarch's  Lije 
of  Antony,  ;  Appian's  Civil  Wars,  books  ii.  iii,  iv.  v. ; 
Suetonius's  Life  (if  Octavius;  Dion  Cassius,  &c.  The 
History  of  the  times  ^f  Augustus  may  be  seen  partly  in 
Ferguson's  and  partly  in  Crerins  Roman  Hiatories ;  see 
also  Clinton's  Fasti.) 

As  the  relations  tit  the  members  ot  the  Angusfan  flonily 
are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  yet  a  knowle^  of  them  is 
essential  to  a  fhll  understanding  of  the  hixtory  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  subjoin  a  ttemma  of  the  family  drawn  up  by 
Lipsius.   (See  Oberlin's  Tacittts,  vkA.  iL  p.  5S1.) 

C.  Oclat^mt  by  Ancharia  hai  Oetarla  Hit  eUeri  Alia,  daaibfn  Balboi, 
be  haa  Oetmia  the  yomgar,  koA  C.  Odtwim,  aflerwardi  Auouitus.  Proa 
which  ot  tht  daughters  ih«  Ibllowing  progeny  spring*  U  aneertaia, 

1.  SI.  MarceUul,  Jn.  (OPonp^  dr.  of  Sextut  PompdaJ^  and 
L  OrtaDut  (i)  lulla  dr.  of  Aa)[iutui— haa  no  progeny. 

9.  ilarteUa  lbs  eUor, 
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IL  C.  OeUniUM,  lAcnmda  C.  JuHua  Caaar  Oeiaviamu  Arsmm,  hu  do 
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In  tbe  person  of  the  Kmperor  Nero  the  Julian  fkmily 
became  extinct :  as  far  as  we  nave  traced  it  here,  the  Julian 
blood  descended  from  a  single  female,  the  sister  of  the 
Dictator  Cffisar ;  th^  dictator  had  only  a  daughter  Julia, 
vho  left  no  descendants. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Saxony  was  younger  brother  of  Mau- 
rice, who  was  made  elector  through  the  inttuence  of 
Charles  V.>  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Frederic,  who  had 
fousht  against  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deposed  by  the  diet.  [See 
Maurici.1  On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1553,  Augustus 
succeeded  him.  John  F^erio,  son  of  the  deposed  elector, 
aspbed  to  the  succession,  but  vtfia  obliged  to  satisfr  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Gotha  and  other  districts.  Hence  arose 
the  division  Iratween  the  electoral,  now  royal,  house  of 
Saxony,  which  continues  in  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
and  the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Weimar, 
which  are  the  descendants  of  John  Frederic.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  more  poaceftil  and  prosperous  than  that  of 
Maurice.  Once  only  was'  ha  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
his  relative  John  Frederic,  who  was  led  away  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  Franconian  adventurer,  named  Grumbach, 
who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  of 
Wiirtsburg.and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Grumbach  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Saxon  duke,  and  ui^;ed  him  to  assert 
his  elaim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  revolt 
against  tiie  Emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  and  he  even  laid  a 
plot  for  assassinating  Augustus.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  the  duke  the  outlaw  Grumbach,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Elector  Augiutus  was  charged  with 
his  punishment.  He  besieged  Gothb,took  it.  and  made  the 
duke  prisoner.  Grumbach  and  others  were  put  to  death ; 
John  Frederic  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  life,  and  his 
territories  wwe  divided  between  his  two  sons. 

*  There  Beenu  to  be  some  eonfttBlon  Vtween  Dtmitia  Leplda  and  Amllla 
L^ida,  the  rnwddanghtn  of  Aairtppa.  One  is  Banewhat  luniriBed  to  And  a 
L  epida  in  a  DoHitiaa  CanUy.  With  Uds  oucpUna,  tbe  f  .epHU  an  only  fcnnd 
in  tba  jSaiiliaa  mob.  (9m  Liyriua  en  Tacit.  Am.  xU.  M,  wd  ziU.  1 ;  Swt. 
«ar-,t)  e-       v  -r- 


Augnstus  showed  himself  intolerant  tovrards  theCalTinists 
vrhohad  spread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  between  whom  and  the  Lutherans  there  was  much 
bitterness  at  the  time.  He  banished  them  from  his  do- 
minions, and  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  was  styled  Formula  Concordia^  and  was 
accepted  by  three  oQier  Protestant  dectors  of  Germany. 
In  other  respects  the  sway  of  Augustus  was  mild  and  bene- 
ficent He  respected  the  eoiutitutions  of  his  country,  and 
consulted  die  assembly  of  the  states  on  all  Important  oeeap 
sions,  especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.  His  laws  and 
ordonnances  were  also  held  in  high  estimation,  and  be  was 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxony.  He  embellished 
Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  Auguslenburg ;  and 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  coffers  the  state 
well  filled  at  his  death  in  1586.  He  was  tucceeded  by  his 
son  Christian  I. 

AUGUSTUS  IL  TbU  is  tbe  title  by  which  the  monareh 
is  generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  with 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1698,  althoi^h  in  Saxon  histories 
he  ia  more  generally  styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Oeoige  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  16  70.  Distinguished  from  his  earliest 
age  by  great  personal  advantages,  uniting  beauty  of  feature 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  ibeso  to  the 
utmost  by  military  campaigns,  b;^  travels  through  Eurqw, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  eoutta.  While 
at  Vienna  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  f\iture  emperor, 
Joseph  I.  His  father  was  somewhat  mistrustful  of  the 
partiality  shown  his  son  for  courtiers  and  personages 
so  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  on  this  account 
the  old  elector  forbade  his  visiting  Rome, — a  vain  precaution, 
as  it  aftowatds  proved.  Fitr  similar  reasons  a  jealousy 
existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  who  aut»* 
ceeded  to  the  electorate,  as  John  Greorge  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  nrince  dying  in  1694,  made  vray  for  Au^fustus,  who 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother's  mistress  and 
favourites.  His  first  step  was  an  alliance  with  Austria,  in 
whose  behalf  he  raised  troops  against  France ;  but  as  be 
reFused  to  serve  under  Prince  I^uis  of  Bnden.  who  com- 
manded as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  of 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  Uie  Turks 
in  Hungary.  Here  he  showed  more  valour  and  obstinacy 
than  eitner  good  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Turks  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  mili- 
tary ftme,  that  they  had  not  long  before  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that  Sobieski  himself,  who  had 
driven  them  thence,  had  not  been  always  subsequendy  suc- 
cessful. As  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Aqit. 
headed  to  Charles  XII.,  so  they  called  Augustus  the  /ron* 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  tbe  throne 
of  Poland  open  to  the  ambition  of  candidates.  His  son, 
James  Sobieski,  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
tbe  royal  heritage  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  his  mother. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aspitvd 
h)  the  throne.  Augustus  was  induced  to  become  their  com- 
petitor b;^  Count  Przebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  dtsnitaries 
of  tbe  kii^om,  who  promised  that  money  woula  insure 
success.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  also  ui^;ed 
him  to  the  attempt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland 
fVom  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince.  Augustus, 
through  his  able  envoy.  Count  Flemming,  lavished  consi- 
derable sums  at  Warsaw :  he  thus  obtained  the  advantage 
over  bis  rival,  who  could  but  promise  ten  millions  of  ftorins, 
while  Augustus  paid  them.  The  Protestant  faith  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  still  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  Augustus 
removed  it  by  a  public  reoantattan  at  Baden,  near  Vier  aa, 
on  Whitsunday,  1797.  He  thus  sacrificed  not  only  the 
religious  tsedi  of  his  nati%%  kin^om,  but  its  interests  and 
resources,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  crown.  In  addition 
to  the  ten  millions  of  florins,  Augustus  promised  to  support 
an  army  of  6000  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxony,  and  to  recover 
Karoinietz,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  tbe  great  majoritr  of 
electors,  in  a  diet  held  foe  27th  of  June,  1697,  gave  uieir 
voices  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  minority,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  Augustus,  who  entered  Poland  at  the 
head  of  8000  Saxons;  while  the  prince  of  Conti,  sailing 
unattended  to  Danzig,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  Te  Detm 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rival's  accesuon.  Augustus  made 
h^  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  \-alued  at  a  million  of  florins. 
In  tbe  early  part  of  1690  Iw  sneceeded  in  establiabing  hint- 
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nV  almoat  the  uadispated  monarch  of  Poland :  France  and 
Sweden  alone  refusea  to  recognize  him. 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  keep  his  promise 
of  recoveriuK  for  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Podolia,  tin 
Ukraine,  and  Kaminietz.  War,  conquest,  the  foundation 
of  a  great  empirct  and  his  own  magnificence,  were  the 
favourite  dreams  of  Augustus.  He  aimed  in  every  respect 
at  being  the  Louis  XI v.  of  the  North ;  but  it  was  his  fate 
to  meet  with  as  formidable  rivals,  and  even  more  fiittal  re- 
verses, than  the  French  monarch.  He  commenced  by  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a  measure  which  pro- 
voked the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  then  marched  with  an 
army  of  Saxons  and  Poles  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Kami- 
nietz. While  fvoceeding  on  this  expedition,  the  Polish 
monaxeh  met  at  Rava  the  Cxar  Peter,  not  yet  tfu  Great  in 
name,  hut  returning  from  his  travels  with  all  the  plana  end 
projects  that  were  to  procure  him  this  title.  The  bold,  flmnk, 
ambitious,  yet  unerafty  Augustus  was  the  ally  most  suitable 
to  Peter's  views :  a  close  alliance  was  concluded  between 
them,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden, 
was  ntijected.  Au^stus  then  continued  his  march  against  i 
the  Ihirks.  Diasenaions  soon  after  broke  out  in  his  camp  ' 
between  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  and  would  have  terminated 
in  combat,  but  for  the  interference  of  a'  Lithuanian  regiment. ' 
This  cut  short  the  military  projects  of  Augustus;  hut  the 
aUtanoe  with  Russia  enabled  him  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  most  of  the  territories  which  he  sought 
to  recover  were  ceded  to  Poland. 

Thia  war  being  happily  terminated,  the  allied  monarehs 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  projects  against  Swe- 
den. This  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  an  infant  prince, 
seemed  likely  to  offer  no  formidable  resistance;  and  to  detach 
Livonia  fVom  it  struck  Augustus  as  an  easy  task,  more 
especially  as  Putkul,  a  refugee  Livonian,  promised  to  rally 
his  countrymen  in  support  of  the  Saxon  cause.  Augustus 
accordingly  invaded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Riga,  The 
provocation  had  one  of  those  electric  effects  on  human  cha- 
racter that  change  the  face  of  history:  it  roused  young 
CharlM  XII.  of  Sweden  from  the  insignificance  of  youth, 
and  excited  at  once  the  prince  and  his  people  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism,  that  rivalled,  or  even  surpassed,  for  a  time,  the 
glories  of  the  great  Gustavus.  To  resist  his  enemies, 
Charles  raised  an  army,  and  at  its  head  first  attacked  Den- 
mark, which  was  forced  to  submit.  He  then  proceeded ' 
against  the  czar,  encountered  a  lat^e  army  of  Russians  at ' 
Narva,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  1st  of  Sep- j 
tember,  1700.  Augustus  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege, 
of  Riga.  Compelled  to  abandon  tt  by  the  approach  of 
Charles,  he  afi^ted  to  do  so  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
Dutch,  and  hastened  to  join  the  czar,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded a  new  and  more  close  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, at  Birsen. 

Charles  in  the  meantime  leKKcut^ed  Livonia,  and  in  Jul;f , 
1 701,  defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  the  Duna,  compelling  it 
to  alnndon  fortredses  and  artillery.  The  Russians  afforded 
small  support  to  their  allies ;  the  Poles  still  less.  The  un- 
fortunate Saxons  were  throijghout  made  the  sacrifice  and 
the  sufferers  for  others:  for  Augustus,  wanting  the  art  of 
attaching  to  him  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithu- 
ania, could  depend  in  his  distresses  upon  the  affection  of  his 
native  kingdom  alone.  Lost  in  self- admiration,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  no  one  would  have  been  more  worshipped  than 
Augustus,'  had  he  been  fortunate  or  great ;  in  adversity, 
none  were  more  despised  or  fonsken.  The  only  mode  that 
he  could  DOW  de%'ise  for  arresting  the  hostile  progress  of 
Charles,  was  to  dispatch  to  him  the  Countess  of  Kcnnigs- 
mark,  his  mistress,  in  the  hope  that  the  persuasions  of 
beauty  might  soften  the  resolutions  of  the  Swedish  king. 
Charles,  however,  refused  to  see  the  fair  enroy :  he  per. 
sisted  in  regarding  Augustus  as  a  usurper,  and  would 
grant  no  peace  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
electing  another  king.  But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield 
vithout  another  effort :  he  flew  to  his  native  Saxony,  drained 
it  of  fresh  ftinds  and  soldiers,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
Cracow  to  the  deliverance  of  Warsaw.  The  armies  mot 
between  Clissow  and  Binozow,  on  the  10th  July,  the  very 
day  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  marked  by  the 
fUtal  battle  on  the  Duna.  The  result  was  now  similar. 
The  Poles,  composing  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  army, 
tied,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  falling  upon  the  latter, 
tbey  suffered  another  disastrous  defeat.  Several  of  the 
palatinates  of  Poland,  in  consequence  of  this,  formed  a  kind 
pf  l«>giie,  tift  the  purpose     prweniog  the  Iwd  fi:oai  tiie 


rava^  of  war.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Posen,  of  which 
Stanislaus  L^czinski  was  Falatin.  Charles  succeeded  in 
rallying  this  party  against  Augustus,  who  still  made  some 
vain  effixts  to  niainmin  his  ground.  Hie  Saxon  general 
made  another  stand  at  Pultusk,  with  the  cavalry  which 
he  commanded,  but  the  Swedes  were,  as  usual,  viclorious ; 
and  Charles  penetrating  to  Warsaw,  prepared  to  have  an- 
other King  of  Poland  elected  in  place  of  Augustus.  His 
views  turned  at  first  naturally  toward  the  sons  of  Subieski 
whose  election  would  have  indicated  a  national  choice ;  but 
Augustus  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  two  eldest  brothers* 
and  as  the  younger  refused  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  pre^ 
judice  of  bis  elders,  Charles  was  obliged  to  seek  another 
candidate.  He  pitched  upon  Stanislaus  Leczinski.  who  was 
aeeordinglj  elected  king,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1704. 

The  new  monarch  participated,  of  course,  in  his  patron's 
hostili^  towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  both  accordingly 
prepared  to  invade  the  electorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Dresden  itself  force  Augustus  to  abandon  all  claim  to  the 
Polish  crown.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope :  Russia  was  his  ally,  Austria  his  friend,  and 
the  Pope  obstinately  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  his 
competitor.  A  new  army  of  Saxons,  commanded  by  Scha- 
lenburg,  had  been  raised  to  defend  the  electorate,  and  the 
czar  had  promised  to  second  its  operations.  But  fortune 
was  again  wanting  to  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Schulenhurg  at  Fraustadt  left  Saxtmy  completely 
exposed  to  the  conqueror.  Aftor  this  disaster,  Augustus 
began  to  consider  submission  as  inevitable;  he  acccndingly 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  Charles,  secretly  however,  since 
he  himself  was  yet  within  the  camp  and  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  before  Augustus  could  escape,  the  czar  forced 
him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  interrupt,  or  prevent  alto- 
^ther,  a  reconciliation  with  Charles  XII.  By  the  advance 
into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  much 
reduced ;  its  oomra&nder  bad  moreover  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance, relying  upon  the  negotiations  which  he  was  aware 
were  carrying  on.  The  czar  fwoed  Augustus,  however  re- 
luctant, to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  and  to  attack  the 
Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even  mtered  Warsaw 
in  momentaiy  triumph.  But  Augustus  was  ashamed  of 
an  advantage  so  unfoirly  gained,  and  so  little  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  permanent  superiority.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  use  of  it  to  raise  his  tone,  or  diminish  his  concessions 
to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  offered  to  make  amends  for 
the  aggression;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  conditions  that  Charles  had  already  imposed. 
Abandoning  Russia,  he  hastened  in  person  to  meet  the 
Swedish  monarch  at  Altranstadt,  and  to  conclude  peace 
upon  terms  sufKctently  humiliating.  Augustus  abdicated 
Uie  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  promised  to 
send  this  prince  the  crown  jeweU,  and  to  congratulate  him 
by  letter.  He  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  fortresses,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles.  What  must  have  been  still  more 
humiliating.  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  mat  predecessor 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  made  himself  the  Defender  of  the 
Protestant  Faith;  and  stipulated  that  Augustus  should 
respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  his  protestant  subjects  of 
Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1706. 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  confined  to  his  native  domi- 
nions, and  condemned  to  poUtical  inajgnificance.  He  endea- 
voured to  drown  disappomtment  in  luxury  and  expense ; 
but  these  alone  did  not  satisfy  his  restless  spirit  In  1 706 
be  placed  a  Saxon  army  of  9000  men  at  the  emperor's  dis- 
posal in  the  Netberlan<u.  Schulenhurg  commanded  them  ; 
but  Augustus  himself  ser\-ed  in  their  ranks  as  a  volunteer, 
and  as  such  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Lille.  His  natural 
son.  Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  campaign  on  this 
occasion.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  Sweden  in  1709,  recalled  Augustus  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  The  poj>e  released  him  from  his  oath  of  abdica- 
tion. Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  supported  his  preten- 
sions; and  Stanislaus,  instead  of  offering  resistance,  fled 
into  Turkey  to  join  Charles.  The  first  efforts  of  Augustus 
on  bis  restoration  ware  to  drive. the  Swedes  altogether  from 
Germany.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark,  he  marched  into 
Pomerania;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  Steinbock,  the 
Swedish  generaL  Fortune,  often  favourable  to  Augiutua 
while  he  remained  inactive,  never  failed  to  abandon  him 
OS  soon  as  be  took  the  lead,  w  endeavoured  to  play  the  con- 
queror, 
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Cbules  Xn,  himielf  «oon  ■ft«  K-appetwd  uwn  the 
■cene ;  but  all  bia  hetoigm  waa  lets  dangeroua  to  the  allies 
tban  tbs  intngneB  of  hit  minister,  the  Count  de  Ooerti.  who 
elmoat  suooeeded  in  subverting  the  existing  alliances  between 
the  European  states.  He  had  nearly  dissolved  the  bond 
between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  de^  of  Charlea 
XII.  oMurrsd,  and  at  onoe  brought  to  a  conduiion  the 
ttruegles  of  war  and  of  pohtical  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustus  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
aggravated  the  illn  of  that  unhappy  country.  If  Stahislaue 
bad  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
power,  Augustus  waa  itill  more  a  foreigner,  who  relied 
upon  Rusaian  aupport,  and  who  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  mercy  of  aurrounding  atatei.  Unable  to  rely  on  the 
Poles,  Auguatua  endeavoured  to  defend  bis  authority  by 
Saxon  aoldierB.  Insurrection  and  civil  war  were  the  conse- 
quencea ;  and  the  means  by  which  these  were  terminated 
were  aa  disastroua  as  the  ills  they  remedied.  It  waa  first 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  should  evacuate  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  waa  agreed,  under  the  crafty 
mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  army  of  Poland 
should  be  reduced,  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant 
force  of  about  30,000  men.  *  These  measures  of  Auguatua,' 
wya  Maleiewaki,  *  bnmght  paaee  to  Poland ;  but  it  was  die 
peace  of  the  tomb.* 

The  interval  between  1718.  the  vear  of  Charles  Xllth's 
dnth,  and  that  of  Auguatua,  which  took  plaee  in  1733, 
passed  away  without  ^ing  marked  by  any  remarkable 
incidents.  The  unsuocessful  effort  of  Augustus  to  secure 
the  duchy  of  Courland  for  his  son  Maurice,  was  almost  the 
only  attempt  at  active  policy.  A  marriafre  between  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an 
opportunity  for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnificence 
The  processioa  was  such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival ; 
diamonds  and  embroidery  had  never  been  seen  in  greater 

{irofusion.  But  ibo  good  people  of  Dresden  could  only 
ook  with  diacontontea  eyes  on  a  seene  of  magnifieenoe, 
cruelly  contrasted  with  their  own  recent  and  preaent  misery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prinoa,  and 
the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  the  Jesuits  and  high 
Catholic  party  in  Poland,  flUed  the  Lutheran  population 
Saxony  with  anxious  fears  for  their  religious  liberties. 
Augustus  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  his 
kingdoms;  each  complained  that  they  wera  sacrificed  to 
the  other,  while,  in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vain-glory  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony,  however,  his  prodi- 
gality was  favourable  to  the  arts :  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
noture  of  Saxony  (the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day) 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had 
not  even  this  trifiing  recompense.  Such  were  the  miserable 
results  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  possessed  persontd 
accomplisbmenta  in  the  highest  and  mental  talenta  in  no 
mean  degree.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  his  great  model,  he  was 
the  hero  of  courtiers  rather  than  of  soldiers — beginning  his 
career  with  mighty  plans  of  empire,  and  saved  at  length 
from  ruin  merely  by  the  kindness  of  fortune.  At  onoe  a 
gallant  and  a  bigot,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  pride  oom- 
menced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  ha  ruled, 
vhile  the  Korgeoua  luxury  and  far-famed  magnificence  of  his 
pwwn  ana  his  court  rather  af^ravated  tban  diminished  the 
well-grounded  discontent  of  his  people. 

AUGUSTUS  III.,  son  of  Augustas  n.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1696. 
His  fiither.  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  acnomplishments 
that  bad  distinguished  himself,  sent  him  in  1711  to  visit  the 
different  courts  of  Europe ;  but  the  young  prince  gained 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure. 
He  returned  *  stiff,  indolent,  and  backward,'  savs  the  his- 
torian of  Saxony ;  '  good-natured,  indeed^  whioh  served  to 
render  him  the  prey  of  favourites.  The  father  had  at 
least  an  aim,  in  which  he  may  have  failed ;  but  ^e  son 
had  neither  um  nor  puquse  to  ful  in.* 

The  death  of  his  fother  in  1 733  made  Augustus  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Fbland.  Hia  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  struggling  to  attain  this  uneasy 
eminence ;  but  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Auatria.  supplied 
her  husband  with  ambition,  and  Augustus  became  a  candi- 
date. He  was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  both  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  fiw  a 
monarch  a  prince  of  easy  disposition,  ptwsessed  of  foreign  and 
diuant  dominions.  Franoe,  however,  favoured  hia  fkthar'a 
wd  competitor,  Stanialaui^  whoso  donghtor  had  boomot  tiw 


wid  of  Lovia  fh«  nftMnOi,  and  tha  PoUah  nation  eagerly 

embraced  the  occasion  to  elaot  and  to  rally  round  a  native 
prince.  But  a  Russian  army  advanoed  to  enforce  the  pre- 
tensions of  Augustus  III. ;  the  Poles  disputed  gallantly, 
hut  unsuccessfully,  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Russian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Saxon  partisans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  the  village  of  Kamien,  proceeded  to  the  counter- 
election  of  Augustus.  His  competitor  Stanislaus  was 
obliged  to  fly  and  teke  refuge  in  Danzig,  which  he  was 
compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  with  hia  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  ^dand.  Auguatus,  although  crowned  at 
Cracow  In  the  commencement  of  1784,  did  not  become 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Paci- 
fication, held  at  Weraaw  in  1736.  Though  oppressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of  fo- 
reigners, and  for  tlie  maintenanoe  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards 
within  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  reluetant, 
Poland  onoe  more  submitted  to  a  Saxon  prince. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  Auguatus  had  bestowed 
his  confidence  chiefly  upon  the  old  companion  of  his 
travels,  Sulkowsky ;  but  this  favourite  was  superseded 
by  another.  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopolized  all 
authority  in  Saxony  and  Poland.  Mutiul  spoUation  was 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.  The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  house,  and 
incited  its  ministors  one  day  to  oppose  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement, the  next  day  to  imitato  ir.  The  probable  disso- 
lution  of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charies  the 
Sixtb  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.  It  wan  Sul- 
kowski's  project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Bruhl 
at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  with  Austria  to 
support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  a  little  time, 
however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appropriating  Bohemia, 
while  Frederic  waa  to  have  Silesia.  Augustus  acquiesced. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fiiught  in  allianee,  but 
had  not  been  long  in  the  field,  when  Augustus  learned 
to  his  astonishment  that  his  minister  had  again  deserted 
'  Frederio.  Soon  after,  in  1743,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
I  defence  of  the  house  of  Hapshurg.  The  king  of  Prussia 
instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
'  opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  Decem- 
I  ber,  1745 ;  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  took  refuge 
I  in  Poland.  The  truce  of  1746,  however,  restored  to  him  the 
electorate ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marriage 
of  AugusUis's  daughter,  Maria  Joaepha,  with  the  dauphm 
of  France ;  a  marriage  from  which  sprung  Louis  XVI., 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  the  present  exiled  king  of 
France. 

The  impossibility  of  coping  with  Prussia,  already  proved 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  their  allies,  could  not  keep 
Augustus  or  his  minister  fh)m  leaguing  onoe  more  against 
Frederic,  and  even  planning  to  share  that-  monarch's 
territories  with  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this,  Frederio 
invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and  succeeded  in  taking  prisoner 
the  entire  Saxon  army  in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Plrna. 
Augustus  again  fled  to  Poland. 

Hia  telgn  in  tins  latter  country  was  as  pernicious  as  in 
Saxony,  ^f  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride,  stripped  of 
ito  resources,  and  ravaged  by  invading  armies.  Poland  suf- 
fered equal  injury,  though  less  violence.  It  was  allowed  to 
sink  into  what  RulhiSres  calls  '  a  tranquil  enamhy.*  Its 
diete,  which  were  seldom  held,  were  never  allowed  to  com* 
to  a  resolution  or  pass  a 'law.  It  had  no  court  or  king; 
Augustus,  who  waa  passionately  fond  of  the  chace,  pre- 
ferred the  well-atoeked  fMeste  m  Saxony  to  the  plains  of 
Poland. 

Saxony  itself  having  fUlen  into  insignificance,  its  monarchs 
sunk  into  a  stete  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St  Peters- 
buig  became  the  capital,  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  rather 
than  to  Dresden.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  Russia  waa 
allowed  sllendy  to  esteblish  itself  in  Poland  under  the  empty 
government  tx  Augustus.  Pictures,  porcelain,  fltes,  and 
muaio,  were  the  onW  cares  of  this  prince,  who  was  to  his 
father  what  Louis  XV.  was  to  Louts  XIV. ;  except  that 
Augustus  III.,  though  prodigal  and  luxurious,  vna  no  sen- 
sualist. Rulhiires  even  reproaches  him  for  his  stupid  con- 
stancy to  his  queen ;  a  singular  apeoimen  of  the  French 
historian's  own  ideas  of  moraU^.  Augustus  III.  expired 
at  Dresden,  in  October,  1  rS3. 

AUK  (Bodegy).  The  vcnucular  name  tot  oottin  mi- 
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blrdi  of  the  fkmiljr  Akada,  known  iclsntifloally  m  ipiotoft 

of  tbe  subgenera  Alca,  Fratercxda,  Margului,  and  PhaUrit, 

Subgenus  Alea. 

The  true  Auks,  though  they  arc  strictly  oceanic  birds, 
scarcely  ever  leaving  the  water  except  for  the  purposes  of 
reproduction,  will  sometimes  proceed  swiftly,  though  awk- 
wardly, on  foot  when  pursued  on  land.  They  breed  m  large 
companies,  in  caverns  and  rocky  cliffs,  laying  only  one  dis- 
proportionately large  egg.  Their  food,  which  they  obtain 
by  aiving  (an  operation  in  which  they  are  materially  assisted 
by  their  wings  as  well  as  by  their  feet),  consists  of  small  fishes, 
crustaceans,  and  other  marine  animals.  Tbe  young  are 
said  to  be  fed  from  the  crops  of  the  parents,  not  only  Wore 
they  are  able  to  leare  the  place  of  their  birth,  hut  also  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

The  genus  ^fca,  as  it  is  reduced  by  modem  ornithologists, 
includes  but  two  species,  apparently  incongruous.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennu.  Linn.)  re- 
markable for  the  imperfect  development  of  its  wings,  seldom 
leaves  the  arctic  circle  and  th^  reeions  bordering  on  it, 
and  is  a  rare  visitant  to  the  British  isles.  Dr.  kerning, 
however,  gives  ma  account  of  one  taken  alive  at  Bt.  Kilda 


[Alea  Impennli.] 

(ivhere  they  arc  sometimes  known  to  breed),  which,  even 
with  a  long  and  heavy  cord  tied  to  its  leg,  swam  under 
water  with  extraordinary  speed.  The  power  of  the  ap- 
parently useless  wings  as  organs  of  progression  was  still 
more  strongly  shown  in  the  Great  Auk  chased  ineffectually 
by  Mr.  Bullock  during  his  tour  to  tbe  Northern  Isles;  for 
the  four  oars  of  the  bird  are  said  to  have  left  the  tix- 
oared  boat  of  his  pursuers  far  behind.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  only  a  single  pair  hod  been  known  to 
breed  in  Papa  Westra  for  several  yoars.  Newfoundland 
is  recorded  as  one  of  their  breeding  places,  and  Pennant 
relates  that  the  Esquimaux  who  frequented  the  island 
made  clothing  of  their  skins.  In  the  ocean  that  washes 
the  Feroe  Isles,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  where  they  dwell 
in  great  numbers,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  on  tbe 
floating  ice ;  but  Pennant  says  that  they  are  obser%'ed  never 
to  wander  beyond  soundingB,  and  that  seamen  direct  their 
measures  according  to  their  appearance. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Auk,  consists  principally  of  fish  ; 
and  the  Lump-fish  {Cyclapieru*  tumput)  is  said  to  be  its 
favourite  morsel. 

The  length  of  tbe  bird  is  somewhat  under  three  feet 
The  winter  plumage,  which  begins  to  appear  in  autumn, 
leaves  the  cheeks,  throat,  fore-part,  and  sides  of  the  neck 
white.  In  spring,  the  summer  change  begins  to  take  place, 
and  confines  the  white  on  the  head  to  a  large  patch,  which 
extends  in  front  and  around  the  eyes  ;  the  rest  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black.  There 
is  a  specimen  of  the  bird  in  its  summer  dress,  in  the  British 


Museum,  with  'Papa  Westra'  on  the  label.  Tbe  Great 
Auk  breeds  in  June  and  July,  laying,  one  egg,  about  tbe 
size  of  a  swan's,  of  a  whitish-yeUow,  marked  with  numerous 
lines  and  spots  of  black,  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblanoe  to  Chinese  characters. 

In  the  Black  biUed  Auk,  Jtaxor-biU,  or  Murre  {Alea  iorda. 
Linn.),  the  development  of  the  wings  is  carried  to  the  usual 
extent  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  though  the  bird 
uses  them  with  great  effect  as  oars  when  swimming  under 
water. 

The  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  widely  dlffbsed, 
is  the  portion  allotted  to  these  birds ;  but  it  is  in  tbe  higher 
latitudes  that  they  swarm.  In  England,  the  Needles,  and 
other  adjacent  precipitous  cliffs,  have  a  fair  share  of  them  ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  'dreadful  trade'  of  taking 
their  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  for  salads  e^^pe- 
cially,  IS  carried  on.  In  Ray's  Willoughby,  tbe  habitsof  the 
Bazor-bUl  are  thus  described  :  '  It  lays,  sits,  and  breeds  up 
its  young  on  the  ledges  of  the  craggy  cliffs  and  steep  rocks 
by  the  sea-shores  that  are  broken  and  divided  into  many  as 


[Abaloria.] 

it  were  stairs  or 'shelves,  together  with  tbo  Coultentebs  and 
QuiUemoU.  The  Manks-meo  are  wont  to  compare  these 
rocks,  with  the  birds  sitting  upon  them  in  breeding  time,  to 
an  apothecary's  shop — the  ledges  of  the  rocks  resembling 
the  shelves,  and  the  birds  the  pots.  About  the  Isle  ot 
Man  are  very  high  cliffs,  broken  m  this  manner  into  many 
ledges  one  above  another,  from  top  to  bottom.  They  are 
wont  to  let  down  men  by  ropes  from  tbe  tops  of  the  cliffs,  to 
I  take  away  the  eggs  and  young  ones.  They  take  also  the 
j  birds  themselves  when  tbey  are  sitting  upon  their  eggs 
with  snares  fastened  to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  so  pu* 
about  their  necks.  They  build  no  nests,  but  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  bare  rocks.' 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador  they  abound,  and  the  thousanda 
of  birds  there  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  breast  feathers, 
which  are  very  warm  and  elastic,  and  the  quantities  of  eggr 
there  collected,  amount  to  almost  incredible  numbers. 

Tbe  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the  Razor-bill,  though 
different,  do  not  vary  so  remarkably  as  tlie  plumage  of  manv 
other  birds.  In  the  summer  dresB,  the  wnite  streak  which 
goes  to  the  hill  from  the  eyes,  becomes  very  puro  ;  and  the 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  deep  black,  shaded  with  reddish.  In  winter,  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck  are  white. 

The  young  of  the  year  is,  by  the  best  authorities,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Alca  Pica  of  Gmelin. 

The  Razor-bill  is  little  more  than  fifteen  inches  long. 
The  egg  (for  they  lay  but  one)  is  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  being  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  turkey,  but  of  a 
longer  shape,  pointed  towards  the  smaller  end,  white  oi 
sometimes  yelluwish,  blotched,  and  streaked  with  dark 
brown,  chiefly  towards  the  larger  end. 

Subgenui  Fratereula. 
Leaving  the  true  Auks  we  come  to  the  genus  Fratertula. 
Briss.  {Mormon,  lUiger),  of  which  tbe  Labrador  Auk,  eom- 
mon  PtOtn,  or  Couittnub,  Fivtercula  Arctica,  Mormm 
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but  ther*  it  little  doubt  that  other  fisbet  and  onutteoua 
ue  acoeptahle  to  the  bird. 

Subgenu*  Merguliu. 
The  Little  Auk,  Common  Rotche,  or  Sea  Dove,  Merguiu* 
Mekmoleucoe  of  Ray,  Uria  AUe  of  Temminck,  nod  AIca 


[FnteTcuU  Arctic*.] 

A-atercula,  Temm.,  Alea  Aretica,  Linn.,  maybe  taken  u 
an  example, 

Selby  fcives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  is  corroborated  by  othnrs  who  have  written  on  the 
subject :  *  Although  the  puffin  is  found  in  very  high  lati-* 
tudes,  and  its  distribution  through  the  arctic  circle  is  exten- 
sive, it  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  summer  visitant,  and  that 
from  the  south,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  breeding  stations  about  the  midille  of  April,  and  regu- 
larly deposing  between  the  1 0th  and  20th  of  August  for 
the  southern  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
breeds  in  great  numbers  upon  Priestholm  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Anglesea,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  indMd,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts.  Many 
resort  to  the  Feroe  islands,  selecting  such  as  are  coveted  with 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own 
buiTows,  ftom^  there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess 
upon  the  particular  islets  they  frequent.  They  commence 
this  operation  about  the  first  week  in  M{^y,  and  the  hole  is 
generally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  often  in 
a  curving  direction,  and  occasionally  with  two  entranced. 
When  engaged  in  digging,  which  is  principally  performed 
by  the  males,  they  are  sometimes  so  intent  upon  tlicir  work 
as  to  admit  of  being  taken  by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also 
be  done  during  incubation.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently 
obtained  specimens,  by  thrusting  my  arm  into  the  liurrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  severs  bite  from  the  powei^ 
All  and  sharp-edged  bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  tariher 
end  of  this  hole  the  single  e^  is  deposited,  whidi  in  sixe 
•nearly  equals  that  of  a  puUet.  and,  as  Pennant  observes, 
varies  in  form ;  in  some  instances  one  end  being  acute,  and 
in  others  both  equally  obtuse.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirty,  from  its  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  earth  ;  no  materials  being  collected 
for  a  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The  young  are 
hatched  after  a  month's  incubation,  and  are  then  covered 
with  a  long  blackish  down  above,  which  gradually  gives 
place  to  the  feathered  plumage,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they  are  able  to  quit  Uie  burrow,  and 
follow  th«r  parents  to  the  open  eea.  Soon  after  this  time, 
or  about  the.  second  week  la  August,  the  whole  leave  our 
coasts,  commencing  their  equatorial  migration.  At  an 
early  age  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  and  narrow,  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  the  young  Razor-bill  at  the  same  period 
of  life  ;  and  not  till  after  the  second  year  does  this  member 
acquire  its  full  development,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  and 
its  transverse  furrows. 

In  rocky  places  (Dover  cliffs  for  instance),  they  deposit 
their  single  egg,  as  Montagu  observes,  in  the  holes  and  ere- 
vices.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  twelve  inches.  The 
half  of  the  bill  nearest  the  head  is  bluish;  the  rest  red.  The 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  puckered  into  a  kind  of  star.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  orange.  The  plumage  is  black  and  white, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  which  are  some- 
jimes  grey.  The  young,  pickled  with  spicea,  are  by  some 
considered  dainties;  they  are  also  occasioiuUy  pcrtted  in 
the  nwth. 

Sprats  are  nippued  to  be  the  principal  food  of  th^  ptf0bt ; 


[HergalQi  HaUnakaeOi,] 

Atle,  Linn.,  is  an  example  of  the  genus  Merguku  of  our 
countryman  Ray. 

The  Little  Auk  braves  the  inclemency  of  very  high  lati- 
tudes, and  congregates  in  great  fiocks  far  within  the  arctic 
circle.  Tbe  inhospitable  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spits- 
bergen  are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  thousands 
have  been  seen  at  Melville  Island.  In  these  dreary  regions 
they  are  said  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and,  when  it  is 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  ^ey  come  in  legions,  crowding 
into  every  Assure  to  banquet  on  the  crustaceans  and  other 
marine  animals  which  uiere  lie  at  their  mercy.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  occasional  visitant  to  this  country,  for 
those  which  have  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ex- 
hausted hirds,  buffeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  contrary 
winds  far  from  the  spotcongenial  to  their  habits.  The  little 
auk  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length;  the  bill  is 
black,  and  tbe  legs  inclining  to  brown;  the  plumage  is 
black  and  white,  and  in  winter  the  front  of  tbe  neck,  which 
is  black  in  summer,  becomes  whitish:  the  diange  takes 
place  in  the  autumn. 

The  bird  lays  only  one  egg,  of  a  pale  bluish-^reen,  on  the 
most  inaooessible  ledges  of  the  precipices  which  ovethang 
tbe  ocean. 

Sul^enut  Phaleru. 

The  Perroquet  Auk,  Phaierit  ptUtaculat  Temminck, 
Alca  psiltacuia,  Pallas,  may  be  taken  as  an  iUostmiion  of 
this  Bubgenus. 
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Ksmtcbitka  and  other  navdwra  reffiont  shelter  these 
hiids  in  abundance.  The^  swim  and  dive  admiiably. 
Stories  are  told  to  prove  their  tinsuspioious  character ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  natives  place  a  dress  with  larffe  sleeves 
near  their  holes  and  burrows,  into  which  the  artless  birds, 
mistaking  the  sleeves  afiHesaid  fat  thnr  own  retread  ereep 
and  are  taben. 

About  Midsummer,  they  lay  one  large  egg,  nearly  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's*  with  brown  or  dusky  spots  on  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  giroimd. 

The  Pnroquet  Auk  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length. 
From  behind  the  eye  a  tufi  of  white  feathers,  which  hang 
on  either  side  ot  the  neek,  shoots  forth.  The  head,  neolC 
and  upper  parts  are  black,  blending  into  ash-colour  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck ;  the  under  parts  from  the  breast  are 
white;  the  tegs  are  yctiowish.  In  the  old  bird  the  bill 
is  red,  whUe  t£e  young  one  bai  it  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
colour. 

AULIC  COUNCIL  (Reichshofrath),  the  name  once 
given  to  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor  of  Gennany, 
which  was  distinct  from'  th«  imperial  chamber,  or  Reicha- 
Kammergoridit,  which  was  the  supreme  tiibnniil  of  the 
German  empire.  [See  Ihpbeial  Cuambbr.3  The  Aulio 
Councal  conristed  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  the  vice- 
ohancdlor  <tf  the  empire,  and  eighteen  councillors,  six  of 
whom  were  required  to  be  protestanta :  the  votes  of  these  six, 
when  unanimous,  were  considered  equal  to  those  of  all  the 
rest.  The  nomination  of  the  Aulic  Councillors  belonged  to 
the  emperor,  who  paid  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice- 
president,  who  was  app<nnted  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainx ; 
they  were  drawn  from  two  classesfi  nobles  and  civilians. 
The  affairs  which  were  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  were  of  three  sorts :  1 .  Feudal  processes  concem- 
ioff  the  immediate  feudatoria  of  the  emperor;  3.  Those 
called  reaervata  Cataris,  including  appeau  fVom  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  emperor ;  3.  All  matters  concerning 
tho  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  as  the  emperor  was  styled 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  investitures  of  counties  of  the 
German  empire  were  given  by  the  Aulic  Council.  The 
Aulic  Council  ^d  not  interfere  in  the  political  or  state  affairs 
of  the  empire.  The  Council  ceased  at  the  death  of  every 
emperor;  and  the  new  emperor  made  a  fresh  appointment. 
The  decisions  of  the  Aulic  Council  were  submitted  to  the 
emperor  for  his  approbation,  by  which  they  became  law. 
PSIlnitz,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs^  compares  the 
Aulic  Council  to  the  ofd  French  Parliament,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  tiie  former  could  not  make  remonstranees  to 
the  sovereign,  and  did  not  register  any  other  acts  but  its 
own  decisions.  I 

At  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire  by  the  renun-  ! 
ciation  of  Francis  II.  in  1806,  and  the  establishment  of, 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Aulic  Council  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is,  -however,  an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  for  the 
affairs  of  the  war  department  of  tho  Austrian  empire :  it 
is  called  Hojkriegtrath,  and  consists  of  twenty-five  coun- 
cillors. The  members  also  of  the  various  boards  or  chan- 
cellories of  state  fbr  the  affairs  Bohemia,  Hunf^ary,  and 
Transylvania,  Italy,  and  Gallicia,  are  styled  Aulic  Coun- 
cillors, but  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  councillors  of  state,  of 
which  latter  two  sit  at  the  head  of  each  board.  {Auttria  tu 
it  If,  London.  1827.) 

AULIS.   [See  EoRiPos.] 

AULUS  GELLIUS.   [See  Gkllius.] 

AUMALE,  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE.  DUG  D", 
sprung  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine,  which 
had  settled  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  possessed  of  Uie  flef  of  Aumale.  His 
Iktfaer,  Claude  d' Aumale,  was  governor  of  Buigundy,  and 
ancle  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  Oie  bead  of  the  League. 
[See  O01SB,]  Charles  d'Aumale  entered  into  the  party  1 
of  the  League,  which,  under  pretence  of  suppressfaig  the 
Huguenots,  aspired  to  the  supreme  power.  He  was  the 
means  of  subjecting  Picardy  and  Normandy  to  the  League. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  December, 
1&S8,  D' Aumale  and  the  Duke  of  Muyenno  became  the 
heads  of  their  party.  D' Aumale  in  1589  took  possession  of 
Paris,  from  which  King  Henry  III.  had  been  obliged  to 
retire,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  sent 
its  numbers  to  the  Bastille,  Shortly  afkenrards  he  marched 
from  VMm  with  10,000  men  to  attack  the  town  of  Senlis. 
but  WW  deftsted  hy  La  None.    He  still  defended  Paris 


for  some  time  against  the  forces  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  after 
the  assassination  of  Henry  UI.,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  seeing  the  bad  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  party  after  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  he  left  the  capital.  After  the  surrender  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV..  D' Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  ibs  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  vraa 
declared  guitty  of  nigh-treason  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence 
was  exe(Ated  tn  effigy  the  24th  of  July,  1 595.  O' Aumale, 
however,  continued  to  reside  alnoad,  chiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoying  the  fevonr  <rf  the  Spanish  government.  H«  died 
at  Brussels  in  1631,  in  his  sevens-seventh  year.  (La- 
eretelle,  Hittoire  de  Fhmee  pmdant  h»  CTtwrm  d»  B»- 
hgion.) 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments of  France ;  and  remarkable  as  being  the  smallest  of 
those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  W., 
on  the  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
liver  S^re  (distinguished  as  the  S^vre  Niortaise),  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Sdvre  just  mentiMied  and  the  Charente.  These 
riven,  rising  in  the  more  inland  provinces,  pasa  through 
Auius  in  their  coarse  to  the  ooean.  The  mau  is  generaUT 
dry,  but  it  produces  emi.  and  grapes,  from  whwh  good 
wine  and  brandy  are  made ;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
There  is  little  wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  con- 
siderable, yield  salt  of  the  best  quality ;  but  their  exha- 
lations are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the  excel- 
lent ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and 
wealthy.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy :  but  the 
cod'flshery,  and  the  oolonial  and  coasting  trade  employ 
several  vauels.  The  coast  abonnds  in  shm-ftsh,  of  species 
tluit  are  not  vaj  eonunoa ;  and  the  mussel-ftshery  (pteke 
dei  motde$)  brings  in  conriderable  profit.  The  salt  is  of 
three  kinds,  white,  grey,  end  reddish ;  the  first  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  maps  differ  considerably  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Aunis.  Same  contract  the  province  so  far  as  to  exclude 
the  town  of  Rocbefort,  which  is  on  the  nortiiern  bank  of  the 
Charente ;  while  others  make  the  Charente  the  southern 
boundary  of  Aunis.  and  so  include  Rochefort.  The  map 
siven  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Encydopidie  Miihodiqae  extends 
the  province  still  fivtbor  south  to  the  Gironde;  fbr  the 
district  of  Brouageais,  which  formerly  appertained  to  Sain- 
tonge. was  dismembered  from  that  province  and  joined  to 
Aunis,  which  thus  included  all  the  sea- coast  between 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  together  with  the  islands  of  R£,  Aix, 
and  Oleron.  The  district  of  Brouageais  seems  I0  be  pro- 
ductive in  salt,  as  also  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  isle  of  R£ 
produces  wine ;  but  is  ill-provided  with  wood,  and  is  not 
fruitful  in  corn. 

The  chief  town  of  Aunis  was  La  Rochelle ;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  Rochdbrt  and  Marennes  as  next  in  import* 
ance. 

The  provbice  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  Charente  InfSrieure  (Lower  Charente).  (Halte  Brun; 
Ettq/vtopidie  Miikodtque,  '  Gtogra^ue  Hodeme/  article 
Aunts.) 

AURANTIA'CE^,  or  the  orange  tribe,  are  dicotyledo- 
nous polypetaloua  plants,  with  dark-green  jointed  leaves, 
Qlled  with  fragrant  essential  oil  collected  in  lit^  transpa- 
rent dots,  and  a  superior  ovary  changing  to  a  succulent 
berry,  tho  rind  of  which  is  also  ftlled  with  fragrant  essential 
oil.  No  natural  order  can  well  be  more  strictly  defined  than 
the  orange  tribe,  and  none  have  properties  more  uniform 
and  definite.  It  consisto  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  Wm^d, 
and  unknown  in  a  wild  state  m  America ;  their  flowers  are 
usually  odoriferous,  and  thetr  fruits  subacid ;  the  rind  has 
some  shade  of  yellow.  They  principally  AiSa  from  each 
other  in  the  number  and  proportion  or  arrangement  of  their 
stemens,  in  the  number  of  cells  or  seeds  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
the  texture  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  does  not  always 
pull  off  as  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  their 
congeners,  but  is  frequently  a  mere  skin  inclosing  the  pulp. 
The  natural  order  which  is  most  nearly  aUied  to  the  orange 
tribe  is  that  called  XarUhoxylete,  into  which  the  oranges 
I»8s  by  their  climbing  genus,  Lavan^a,  and  which  dirar 
princinlly  in  having  a  nard  dry  £nut  which  splits  into 
several  carpels. 
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[AoHntiMeK,] 

ComtnoD  oMDge.  1.  A  flmei  with  iti  calyx.  <»nilUi>  lUaieu.  and  itjle. 
9.  A  uorticin  of  the  BUincni.  3.  An  ovuy  cnt  UmMBh  (tsnimfelj'.  4.  A 
fluH  im  throHgh  la  the  hum  dlncUoii. 

AURE  D",  one  of  the  ■  Four  ValleyB'  (Quatre  ValWes) 
in  Upper  Annagnac.  [See  Aru aonac,  and  PyitB'Nit'B!i, 
HautesJ 

AURE,  a  small  river  in  Normandy,  riling  near  the  town 
of  Mortagne,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and  flowing  in  a 
direction  a  little  to  the  north  of  east,  until  it  joins  the  Eure 
not  far  from  Dreux.  As  its  whole  course  is  not  much  more 
than  forty  miles,  it  would  not  deser^-e  notice,  but  for  the  cir- 
eumstanee  that  its  stream  was  interrupted  and  its  waters 
swallowed  up  in  deep  pits  or  abysses  wnidb  occurred  in  its 
course.  It  is  supposed  by  Desmarest  (in  the  article  *  Aure.' 
in  the  Bncyelopeate  Methodique,  '  Geograpbie  Physique '}, 
that  this  absorption  of  the  waters  was  conset^uent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  nver,  which 
caused  the  waters  to  overllow,  and  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves subterranean  channels.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  mills  on  the  stream  were 
materially  injured  by  the  froc^uent  failure  of  the  water;  and 
this  injury  1«1  to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  cleansed,  the  mud  which  had  accumulated 
taken  away,  the  pits  by  which  the  water  had  been  absorbed 
stopped  up.  and  the  oriftces  by  which  the  water  so  absorbed 
in  winter  issued  forth  again,  were  made  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  stream.   (Enq/clopitlie  MitliodiqM.) 

AURE'LI  A.  in  entomolc^y,  a  name  given  to  that  state  of 
an  insect  which  is  between  the  caterpillar  and  its  final 
transformation,  and  is  commonly  called  a  chrysalis  or  pupa. 
The  tenn  aurelia  was  first  applied  b^  the  Romans,  and  that 
of  chrysalis  by  the  Greeks,  to  certain  butterfly  pupsQ  which 
have  a  golden  colour.  In  England,  those  of  the  peacock 
(  Vanessa  Jo)  and  the  small  tortoiseshell  ( Panesia  Urticee) 
butterOies  are  beautiful  examples,  and  may  be  seen  in 
abundance  hanging  to  the  common  stinging  nettles  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  June,  [for  further  account, 
see  Pupa.] 

AUREttA-NUS.  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS,  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  Dom  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia;  but  the 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  distinctly  ascertained,  nor  do  we 
find  the  date  of  it  exactly  stated.  His  father  was  a  hus- 
bandman ;  bis  mother  priestess  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  It 
wag  said,  probably  by  the  flattery  of  later  times,  that  his 
subsequent  elevation  was  presaged  by  a  variety  of  prodigies 
and  ouem.  At  an  early  age  be  enlisted  as  a  conimoa 


fOldler  •  tall,  handsame,  and  ttomg,  sltilAil  and  dttiMBt  in 
all  athletic  and  ttiilitwv  oeRisea.  temperate  in  hisliaUto, 
and  of  aoute  intellect,  ne  twe  fSnnn  his  humble  station  to 
the  highest  military  offloes,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian 
and  Claudian.  It  is  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  qualities  looked 
for  in  a  general  at  that  time,  that  the  boys  Used  to  sing 
to  the  following  eflbct  in  praise  of  his  personal  prowess 
'  Mllle,  miUe,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  decoUavimus ;  Unus 
homo  mille,  mille.  miUe.  mille,  decoUavimus ;  Mille, 
mille,  mille  vivat,  qui  mille  mille  occidit  Tantum  vini 
habet  nemo  quantum  fhdit  nanguinis.'  He  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Mldiers  tna  another  Aureliui,  dso  a  tri- 
bune, by  the  characteristic  epithet '  sword  in  hand'  <MaffH 
ad  /erram).  As  an  officer,  his  discipline  was  strict  even  to 
severity.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant,  *  If  you  wish  to  become 
tribune,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  order.  Let  no  one 
steal  another  man's  fowl,  nor  touch  his  sheep.  Let  none 
plunder  grapes,  nor  injure  corn-fielde.  Let  none  exact  oil, 
salt,  or  wood.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  own  rations. 
Let  each  get  rich  from  the  booty  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  the  provincials,'  &c. 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Gothic,  A.D.270,QuintiUus,  brother  of  Claudius, 
assumed  the  purple,  but  resigned  it  by  a  voluntary  death  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  days,  on  nearinf^  that  the  legions  of  the 
Danube  had  raised  Aurelian  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
new  emperor  suppressed  an  Inroad  of  the  Sueviand  Sarmatte. 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  he  withdrew  the  Roman  troops  fhnn  the  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  and  thitt  doubly  strengthened  the  fhintier  of 
the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by 
abandoning  a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itself.  IVbile  Uius  engaged, 
Auralian  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  by  an  invaaion 
of  a  German  tribe,  the  Alemanni  or  Marcomanni.  After 
virions  alternations  of  success,  among  which  we  may  notice 
a  battle  neat  Placentia,  in  which  the  Roman  troops  wera 
defbated,  the  force  of  the  barbarians  was  entirely  destroyed, 
A.D.S71.  Aurelian  then  visited  Rome,  punished  with  aftro- 
cious  severity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  which  had  disturbed 
the  city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  including  an  additional  space 
within  their  limits.  The  disturbance  at  Rome  was  owing 
to  the  '  Monetarii,'  a  body  of  men  explained  by  Facciolati 
to  be  the  coiners,  a  set  numerous  and  united  enough  to 
raise  seditions ;  to  support  which,  he  refers  to  the  passage 
of  Eutropius  (lib.  ix.).  Aur.  Victor  also  soys  that  the 
'monetarii  rebellarerunt,'  got  up  a  rebellion.  These  mone- 
tarii were  apparently  the  persons  who  managed  the  public 
coinage,  which  they  had  probably  debased  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  profit.  We  know  that  Aurelian  afterwards  issued 
a  new  and  tmpro\-ed  coinage.  See  Gibbon  (ch.  xi.  end), 
who  puts  this  rebellion  after  Aurelian's  triumph.  Vopiscut 
puts  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni ;  Sutroi^us  and 
Aur.  Victor  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Aurelian  at  this  time  was  master  only  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  the  weak  and  contemptible 
princes  who  preceded  the  energetic  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian,  a  multitude  of  contenders  for  empire  started  up, 
who  fell  one  before  another,  or  maintained,  in  their  several 
districts,  a  short  and  anomalous  independence.  Of  these, 
the  last  and  most  powerful  were  Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Spain,  Gkul.  and  Britain  owned,  in  name,  the  autho- 
rity of  Tetrious  J  but  be  was  little  more  than  a  pageant  of  a 
monarch,  in  seeming  possession  of  a  power  which  he  could 
not  wield  and  dared  not  resign.  He  himself  invited  Aurelian 
to  relieve  him  from  this  splendid  misery,  and  iKtrayed  his 
own  army  into  a  defeat  near  ChSbns,  in  Champagne,  while 
he  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  took  refbge  with  bis  more 
fortunate  competitor.  Spain  and  Britaiu  acknowledged  the 
victor.  Gibbon  places  these  events  in  the  year  271.  con- 
trary to  most  other  historians,  who  make  them  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Zenobia.   (See  Vopiscus.  cap.  32.) 

Tbe  west  being  secured,  AureUan  betook  himself  to  that 
war,  by  the  successful  issue  which  be  is  best  known ;  the 
reduction  of  the  great,  flourishing,  and  shorHlved  city  of 
Palmyra.  [See  Palmyra,  Oobnatsus,  Zbnobia.]  Ode- 
naUius,  who  had  raised  his  native  cit;^  ^  this  height  of 

Eower,  was  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  cele- 
rated  Zenobia,  a  woman  of  accomplished  tastes  and 
mascuhne  talents.  The  march  of  Aurelian  was  busy  as 
well  as  toilsome*  In  his  xoute  through  lllyria  and  Thraoe 
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he  met  and  vftiufiiislied  some  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who 
infested  the  fhintier  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pass- 
mg  through  Byiantium,  he  traversed  Bithynia.  Ancyra 
(in  Oalatia)  submitted ;  Tyana  was  besieged  and  taken ; 
and  Antioeh  opened  its  gEitei  after  a  slight  skirmuh  at 
Daphne.  This  is  the  statement  of  Vopiscos ;  but  Eu< 
tropius  speaks  of  a  severe  battle  at  Antioob,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  that  fought  at  Emesa.  The  hostile  armies 
YO*it  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  where  Aurelian  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory,  and  continued  his  mamb  to  Palmyra  unop- 
posed, except  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  '  Syrian 
robbers/  from  whom  much  inconvenience  was  sustained 
in  crossing  the  deserts.  The  resistance  of  the  city  did 
credit  to  its  warlike  ftme.  Voprscus  has  preserved  a  letter 
from  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  be  complains  that  the 
Romans  talk  of  his  waging  war  with  a  woman,  as  if  she 
fbught  with  hw  own  unassisted  strength,  and  continues, 
'  It  cannot  be  told  what  preparation  for  war,  what  store  of 
arrows,  spears,  stones,  is  nere.  No  part  of  the  wall  but  is 
occupied  by  two  or  three  balistai,  and  there  are  engines  to 
cast  fire.  She  does  not  fleht  like  a  woman,  nor  like  one  who 
fears  punishment.  But  I  trust  that  the  gods  will  assist  the 
republic,  who  never  have  been  wanting  to  our  undertakings." 
He  offered  favourable  terms  of  capitulation — an  honourable 
retreat  to  Zenobia,  and  the  re8er\'ation  of  their  rights  to  the 
Palmyrenianai  but  a  haughty  answer  was  returned  by  the 
queen,  in  the  Syrian  language,  reminding  him  that  Cleopa- 
tra, from  whom  she  was  descended,  reftised  to  live  except 
as  a  queen,  and  threatening  him  with  the  promised  help  of 
the  Persians,  Saraceni,  anu  Armenians.  But  Zenobia  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations  about  these  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  skilful  commissariat  arrangements  of  the  emperor 
obviated  the  difHculties  of  procuring  subsistence  for  an 
army  in  the  inhospitable  deserts  whioh  surround  the  oasis 
of  Palmyra.  Zenobia  felt  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  when 
Piobus,  to  whom  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt  had  been  en- 
trusted, brought  his  victorious  army  to  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor ;  and  she  tried  to  escape,  but  was  intercepted 
on  her  way  to  Persia,  and  brought  to  the  Roman  eamp. 
The  soldiers  clamoured  loudly  for  her  death.  Aurelian 
refused  to  sbed  female  blood;  but  he  took  his  revenge 
on  those  who  had  directed  her  counsels,  among  whom 
perished  the  celebrated  Longinus,  who  had  been  Zenobia's 
instructor  in  Grecian  literature.  The  city  surrendered  soon 
after  the  capture  of  its  mistress,  a.d.273,  and  was  treated 
with  cocnpaiative  olemenoy,  being  neither  plandered  nor 
destroyed. 

Aurelian  was  already  returned  into  Europe,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Palmyrenians  had  revolted,  and  massacred 
the  small  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers  whom  be  had 
left  in  charge  of  their  city.  He  returned  in  wrath,  and 
exceeded  even  his  usual  ferooity  in  avenging  tlus  ill-judg|ed 
insult^  There  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  him  to  Ceionios 
Bassus,  in  which  he  says,  *  The  sword  roust  go  no  brther ; 
enough  of  the  Palmyrenians  are  slain  and  cut  to  pieces. 
We  have  not  spared  women ;  we  have  slain  infants,  ola  men, 
husbandmen  ;  to  whom  then  shall  we  leave  the  lands  and  the 
city  ?  Let  those  who  remain  be  spared ;  for  we  believe  that 
so  few  may  be  amended  by  the  punishment  of  so  many.' 
He  goes  on  to  give  directions  for  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  his  favourite  deity,  the  Sun,  at  Palmyra,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  third  legion. 

Aurelian  was  recalled  a  third  time  to  the  East  by  a  re- 
hellion  in  Egypt,  excited  by  Firmus,  a  merohant  who  had 
acquired  immense  wealth  by  commerce  in  India.  This  was 
immediately  quelled  by  the  emperor's  presenoe ;  and  having 
now  cleared  the  Roman  empire  of  all  rivals  and  pretenders 
to  independence,  and  restored  it  to  its  antient  limits,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  whore  he  celebrated  his  various  victories 
with  a  triumph  of  more  than  usual  magnificence.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  Vopiscus,  chap.  33,  &c. 

AAer  this  ceremony  the  emperor  visited  Gaul  and  Illy- 
ricum ;  but  his  stay  was  short,  for  in  a  few  months  from  the 
date  of  it  we  And  him  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to 
revenge  the  defeat  and  deg^tUktn  ^  Valerian.  On  his 
march  between  Heradu  anoByiantium  he  was  assassinated, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  secretaries, 
named  Isnestheus,  whom  be  had  threatened  with  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  emperor's  threats  were  known  seldom  to  be 
made  in  vain.  The  secretary  forged  a  list  of  names— (hose 
of  the  chief  ofllcers  of  the  army  ostensibly  devoted  to  death ; 
and  the  resttesa  character  of  Aurelian  eaosed  Uie  fraud  to  be 
readily  beUeved,  and  pnHoptly  acted  on.  The  oonspiratwi 


were  those  whose  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  be  near  his 
person;  he  was  murdered  in  October,  974  (in  279,  according 


[Qbld.   BritMuk   DoublB  Om  dUiwMi.] 

to  some),  after  reigning  from  five  and  a  half  to  siy  ^ean, 
according  to  Vopiscus  and  Aur.  Victor.  Gibbon,  without 
quoting  his  authority,  makes  it  four  years  and  nine  months. 
He  left  a  single  daughter,  whose  descendants  remained  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote. 

Aurelian  is  not  ill-described  by  Eutropius  as  of  a  character 
*  neeessarr  on  some  occasions  rather  tun  lovcable  on  any  i 
but  harsff  on  all.'  Yet  be  had  many  qualities  noble  and 
valuable  in  a  ruler :  he  was  fhi^al  in  his  expenses,  temper- 
rate  in  his  pleasures,  moderate' m  providing  for  friends  and 
adherents,  strict  in  preserving  good  order,  and  resolute  in 
repressing  peculation,  and  punishing  those  who  fn%w  rioh 
on  peculation  and  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  But  these 
good  qualities  were  obscured  by  a  temper  naturally  harsh, 
and  gained  by  a  long  and  exclusive  course  of  military 
service  into  total  carelessness  for  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
insomuch,  that  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  himself  not  over 
inclined  to  eompaosion,  said  on  that  account  that  Aurelian 
was  better  suited  to  oommand  an  army  than  an  empire. 
(Vopiscus,  in  the  Ht'ttoria  AugjUtta ;  Euttopius;  Aur.  Vic- 
tor I  Gibbon,  c  xi. ;  Grevier,  JliMtoire  de»  Emperewrt  Rt^ 
meant,  vol.  vi.) 

Vopiscus  informs  us  (cap.  i.)  that  bis  Li/g  of  Aurelian 
was  founded  on  Greek  auOiorities  (there  having  been  no 
Latin  history  of  Aurelian  before  his),  and  on  the  Journals 
and  Campaigns  of  the  emperor,  which  were  then  4ept  in 
the  TJlpian  Library  at  Rome. 

AUREXIUS,  MARCUS  (or,  as  he  is  called  on  his  me- 
dals and  elsewhere,  Marcus  Antoninus),  was  the  son  of  An- 
nius  Verus  and  Domitia  Calvilla.  Varus  traced  his  pedigree 
to  Numa,  and  Domitia  hwa  to  Malennins,  a  Salmtine  prince ; 
the  &tliers  of  both  were  consuls.  Aurelius  was  born  on 
Mount  CgbUub,  in  Rome,  on  the  26th  of  April,  a.d.  121.  and 
was  named  Annius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with  whom  he  was  ■ 
favourite  from  infancy,  fhmiliarly  called  him  Verissimus,  a 
distinction  which  he  even  then  merited.  To  his  natural 
disposition,  habits,  and  early  acquirements,  which  it  is  ho- 
nourable to  the  emperor  to  have  perceived  and  cherished 
he  owed  his  adoption  into  the  Aurelian  family  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  himself  adopted  by  Hadrian,  upon  conditicm 
that  he  should  adopt  Annius  Verus,  and  the  son  of  a  de- 
ceased fkvourite,  L.  Ceionius  C^mmodus  (called,  after  his 
adoption  by  Hadrian,  MHvm  Verus  Casar),  who  was  to  have 
been  his  successor ;  this  son  was  named  Lucius  Verus.  [See 
Vbrus.]  There  was  volioy,  as  well  as  fkmily  connexion,  in 
these  jffoceedings.  Toe  father  of  Aurelius  dying  while  he 
was  young,  his  grandfctber  took  charge  of  his  education, 
and  gave  him  every  advantage  which  the  age  he  lived  in 
could  afibrd.  We  learn  firom  nimself  that  he  had  masters 
in  every  science  and  polite  art,  whose  names  and  qualifica- 
tions he  has  most  gratefully  recorded,  modestly  attributing 
all  his  acquirements  to  their  instruction  and  example.  (See 
Book  I.  of  the  Meditatimi.)  They  were  all  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  morality, 
command  of  temper,  polite  conversation,  and  courteous 
manners,  and  were  all  afterwards  rewarded  according  to 
their  merits  and  just  expectations,  two  of  them  bemg  raised 
to  the  consuhite.  These  men,  therefore,  were  not  only 
tutors,  hut  models  upon  which  the  more  perfect  character 
of  Aurelius  was  formed ;  the  foundation  of  which,  however, 
he  piously  sm  was  laid  by  his  parents.  From  what  he  had 
heard  of  his  fothn,  be  learned  modesty  and  manly  floiness ; 
from  his  mother,  piety,  gensrosi^,  and  simplicity  of  life ; 
from  Us  groadftOnr,  virtnow  diiporition  of  mind,  and 
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liabttnal  command  of  tenner,  &o.  For  the  art  <rfgOTem- 
ment,  and  the  manners  that  give  digniqr  to  a  nfler,  he 
aftenrards  studied  the  public  and  private  eondu^  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.   Moat  rtT  his  teachers  were  Stoics.    One  of  the 
most  distinffUished  of  them,  Rusticus,  procured  him  a  copy 
of  the  works  of  Epictetus,  which  confirmed  his  natural  inch- 
nation  to  Stoicism,  and  became  his  inseparable  corapaDions; 
he  delighted  in  commenting  upon  them,  and  thanked  the 
gods  for  furnishing  him  with  a  manual  from  which  he  could 
collect  wherewith  to  conduct  his  life  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  country.    The  life  and  writings 
of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best  teachers 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  have  led 
his  biographers  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits.  .  It  would  be 
out  of  place  faeie  to  do  more  than  to  anknowlbdge  the  general 
excellence  of  its  moral  r^es.  and  their  universal  application 
as  a  ETstem  of  mora]  philosophy  to  the  use  of  mdn  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  society.    Prom  this  circumstance, 
Stoicism  had  more  followers  than  any  other  philosophical 
sect.    Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity:  per- 
haps from  some  of  its  followers  having  overstrained  its  rules, 
and  adopted  practices  more  rigid  than  are  consistent  with 
nature  and  conformable  to  reason ;  but  such  men  are  ascetics, 
and  not  Stoics.    But,  admitting  its  rules  to  be  laid  down  in 
■n  extreme  manner,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
oertain  theories  in  the  exact  sciences  that  find  their  natural 
limits  in  practice.   In  the  Uvea  of  Epictetus  an^Aurelius, 
the.  jyst  limits  of  die  rules  of  Stoicism,  and  the  proof  of 
their  utili^  to  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  may  he  found. 
They  were  equally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  these  two  men, 
who  may  be  called  the  extreme  links  of  the  social  chain. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a  man  freed  from  every  slavery 
hut  that  of  bis  own  vices  by  Nero,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
and  trusting  to  chance  and  his  own  exertions  for  education. 
The  other  was  not  only  a  freeman,  but  born  to  command, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lives  and  praotices  of  these  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  order,  and  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  required  of 
either  of  thein  than  what  they  performed.  They  were  equally 
remarkable  for  moral  excellence  and  virtuous  conduct  in 
every  respect ;  and  they  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
they  governed  themselves.  [See  Arrian,  and  Ei'ictetds.} 
The  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  hooks, 
and  written  in  Greek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his 
Meditations.    There  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
■bout  its  Greek  title,  t&v  tic  lavrov,  variously  rendered  '  of 
and  to  himself,*  or  'concerning  himself.'   It  is  a  private 
note-book,  kept  for  a  purpose  that  the  critics  would  have  been 
better  empltqred  in  pointing  out  Aurelius  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  passing  through  a  life  of  extraordina^  diffi- 
culty and  temptetion  with  unblemished  character.   His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it,  not  from  disability,  for  he  was  educated 
as  his  father  was,  and  showed  every  incUnation  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  he  became  free  from  hi^  father's  observation  and 
control ;  tilt  then  he  must  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his 
father  thanks  the  gods  that  he  had  faund  proper  tutors  for 
his  children.    We  must  therefore  infer  that  education  and 
natural  inclination  ere  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep 
a  maa  in  the  paths  of  vii*tue  without  an  unremitting  dis- 
eipline.   The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism 
relates  to  self-government,  and  enjoins  daily  and  hourly 
examination  of  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  This 
golden  rule  Commodus  neglected.    Aurelius  idways  ob- 
served it.  as  his  book  proves ;  it  was  his  monitor  to  keep 
him  to  his  duty ;  it  fully  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  stoical 
discipline,  and  its  efTect  upon  the  man  himself  gives  it 
its  peculiar  value.    Besides  this,  it  contains  the  history  of 
his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas,  theorems, 
comments,  and  opinions,  put  down  as  they  were  suggested 
hy  passing  events,  reading,  or  conversation ;  sometimes  , 
they  Bppear  to  be  preparatives  for  particular  cases  in  which 
fae  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  decide.   They  form 
no  regular  series,  nor  have  they  any  relative  order,  but  they 
all  tend  to  the  purposes  of  moraJs,  discipline,  and  self-govern- 
ment. When  not  new,  they  are  placed  in  a  new  light  They 
may  he  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Epictetus,  and  the 
two  together  form  the  best  code  of  moral  discipline  left  to 
us  hy  the  antient  philosophers.   This  bonk  was  first  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xylander,  Ziirich,  155S,  then  by 
M.  Cosaubon  in  1643,  much  improved;  but  still  more  by 
Oataker,  Camb.  1652,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  refer- 
pnee.  It  vas  re-etUted  by  Q,  Stanhope,  with  Dacier'a 


[BrltHni.   Brum.  Actual  iIm.] 
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Lend.  1697,  1704.  An  edition  by  J.  M.  Schulz  was  pub- 
lished at  Schleswig,  1802;  and  another  by  Coray,  Paria, 
1816.  The  English  translations  are  by  M.  Casaubon — 
seven  editions  between  1634  and  1702;  the  reader  is  con- 
fused by  his  explanations  of  his  own  language  as  ho  goes  on  : 
hy  J.  Colher,  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity:  by  J.  Thomson. 
1747.  Anonymous,  Glasgow,  1749,  harshly  literal;  and  by 
R.  Graves,  1 793,  said  to  be  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius's  life  are  marked  by  wise  and 
prudent  conduct.   He  passed  Uirough  all  the  offices  usually 
given  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  pretensions,  and  as  he 
most  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  thera,  he  obtained 
those  facilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable.   In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  of  Ccioniug 
Commodus  was  betrothed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Hadrian, 
but  tlie  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  after  Ha- 
drian's death.    His  adoption  hy  Antoninus  Pius  took  place 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  named  Marcus  Alius 
AuroUiw.    After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  bis 
cousin  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  whose 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness,  and 
though  he  hod  ample  cause,  he  refused  to  divorce  her. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  now  father  in  1 6 1 ,  he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Verus 
with  himself  es  partner  in  the  empire:  he  also  gave  him 
his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.    This  last  and  highest 
office  Aurelius  accepted  at  the  request  of  the  senate 
much  against  his  inclination;  hut  having  accepted  it,  he 
never  suffered  his  fondness  for  study  and  philosophic  retire- 
ment to  interfere  with  his  public  duty.    A  troublesome 
reign  ensued,  beginning  with  inundations,  earthquakes, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  causing  universal  distress,  wliich 
it  required  extraordinary  exertion  to  alfeviate.    The  life 
of  a  man  whose  object  was  peace  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  war,  owing  to  former  emperon  having  con- 
quered move  countries  than  they  oooJd  unite  in  one  empire. 
This  was  only  making  as  many  enemies,  open  and  con- 
cealed, as  conquests.    The  6afeigr*of  the  empire,  however, 
now  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  for  if 
its  inability  to  do  so  could  be  proved,  common  cause  would 
be   made  against  it,  and  its  destruction  would  follow. 
Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrections that  broke  out  in  all  quarters.    This  he  did  by 
activity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  his  lieutenanta: 
he  was  everywhere  victorious ;  and  he  took  the  best  meana 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  by  showing 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavouring  there 
by  to  prove  that  he  was  a  ruler  under  whose  s«a^  they  might 
live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.    But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppressed  : 
all  that  Aurehus  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  integrtt}'  of 
the  empire  during  his  reign,  leaving  the  same  hopelesH  tasfc 
to  fail  lucceMQis. 
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tlMMlamitiM  in  Itafyvere  not  ended wbsn  tha  Ptrthian 
irar  bi^a  oat*  Vertu  took  the  command  in  thit  war.  and 
returned  Tictorioni,  a.d.  166.  biit  brought  the  plague  with 
him  to  Rome.  (See  Vbhiis.)  Calpumius  Agrioola  was  sent 
against  the  Britont,  who  threatened  insurreetion ;  and  An- 
fldiug  Vietorinus  against  the  Catti.  The  two  emperors  soon 
after  marched  together  aminst  the  Harcomanni,  and  obli^ 
them  to  soe  for  peace.  In  returning  from  this  expedition 
Verus  died,  n.c.  169.  In  the  year  170  Aureliua  was  com- 
pelled to  prepare  for  a  more  serious  war  against  the  northern 
nations.  During  thia  campaign  a  battle  was  fim^t  with 
tiie  Usyget  on  flw  fluen  Danube:  and  in  the  year  174 
■n  event  happened  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, though  we  have  no  good  account  of  it.  It  is 
•aid  that  the  army  of  Aorelios,  being  unwarily  drawn  into 
a  defile  by  tiw  Quadi,  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
Romans  could  not  resist,  as  well  as  from  fiitigue,  the 
unusual  heat  of  the  weathu-,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
water,  which  they  had  not  tasted  for  some  days.  Fnm 
this  difficulty  they  were  suddenly  relieved  by  a  violent 
storm,  that  fell  lightly  on  them,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  refreshing  themselves,  while  it  directed  its  racy 
agauMt  the  enemy,  throwing  them  into  ocmfusion ;  and, 
•a  some  mj,  the  lightning,  to  wludi  oUiers  add  wildfire, 
aetiuUy  deMroyed  than,  llie  Romans  took  advantage  of 
the  crisia,  and  gained  a  vietory.  Upon  this,  some  unlucky 
legendist.  not  kaowmg  that  the  12th  or  Thundering  he- 
ffion,  which  was  engaged  in  this  affair,  had  its  name  before 
It  happenedt  took  occasion  to  call  it  a  Christian  Legion,  and 
to  attribute  die  miraculous  storm  to  the  efficacy  of  iu 
prayers :  and  a  letter  exists  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate 
acknowledging  Uw  fact.  This  letter  is  in  Greek :  no  Latin 
origioal,  or  any  umilar  authentic  document,  can  be  fiwod ; 
and  nobody  will  believe  that  Awelius  would  insult  the  senate 
by  writing  to  them  in  a  ibreign  langu^e.  though  it  may 
be  argne^  as  it  haa  been,  that  this  is  only  the  substance  of 
the  emperor's  communicatiott,  and  not  to  he  considered  as 
the  original.  (See  the  tetter  in  D'Acier's  Life  of  AureHut, 
Stanhopo's  ed.)  But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  is 
perhaps  sufficietit  to  destroy  its  credit.  Tlie  heathens  are 
also  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  to  have  atlri- 
buted  it  to  the  prayers  of  tbeir  good  emperor.  (See  Capito- 
linus,  cap.  24.)  The  Antonine  oolumn  at  Rome  com  me- 
in  orates  the  miraculous  shower  in  the  historical  sculptures 
on  its  shaft.  [See  Antoninr  Column.] 

This  letter  to  the  Senate,  if  genuine,  would  prove  that 
some  kind  of  perseention  had  Men  caiiied  on  i^ainst  the 
Christians ;  for  the  onperor  herein  declares  that  they  are 
not  tbr  the  ftitura  to  be  moloatad  tar  their  religious  opiiuons. 
Tliera  is  aboanother  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  Aurelius  to 
the  council  of  Asia  assembled  at  Epbesu*.  upon  the  subject 
of  peraeouting  the  Christians.  This  letter  acquits  Amelias, 
in  as  far  as  it  forbids  persecution,  and  confines  punishment 
to  civil  erimes.  and  not  to  oinnions.  ( See  Euseb.  Hi*t.  Eccles. 
iv.  13.)  Some  attribute  it  to  Antoninus  Pins:  but  the  charge 
of  persecution  is  still  maintained  against  Aurelius,  espeeially 
in  the  early  part  (rf  bis  rmgn.  It  a  impossible,  however, 
to  reeoociVs  tnis  with  his  known  character  and  writings. 
Crevier  (iv.  p.  453)  calls  him  the  author  of  the  finirth  per- 
•ocution  against  the  (Hiriatian*,  but  he  (pvea  no  poof^  and 
admits  xYaX  the  empenv  publiafaed  no  edict  against  thedi. 
Marcus  certain^  a|^ears  not  to  have  liked  the  Christians : 
perhaps  he  evw  hided  ^m.  (See  MmUt.  xi.  3,  and  Gata* 
ker's  nt^.) 

Daring  his  long  northern  campaigns  Aurelius  crossed  the 
Dnnube,  and  brought  the  Sarmatians  to  terms.  His  victories 
Are  commemoratedon  one  of  the  medals  which  we  have  given. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Avidiua  Caasius  in  the  east  compelled 
the  Kmperor  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  leave  the  barbarians 
of  the  nMth  in  a  more  powerful  position  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  frontiers. 

The  elemencv,  jostice,  and  sound  policy  of  Uie  Emperor 
were  particuluny  shown  in  this  rebeUiou  of  Casaius  (a.d. 
1 7  5),  who.  aiWr  a  feeble  and  mumeeessAd  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  enquire,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers. 
He  woidd  not  extiend  the  nsual  penalties  to  his  fiunily,  nor 
suffisr  many  of  his  aocmnplices  to  be  punished ;  he  even 
destn^od  his  private  correspondence,  that  none  might  live 
in  fear,  and  be  induced  to  continue  in  rebellion  as  their 
only  safety.  He  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  Benato,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  affair,  reoonunoiding  Uw  gnal- 
cit  etonwney,  m  tw  was  most  danooa  of  frmng  IrBnwtf 


from  aU  imiotatlon  of  xomngeftil  Ming.  [See  OAinoi^ 

Atidius.] 

After  the  deadi  of  Cassiua,  the  Bmpenr  made  a  Joonwy 
into  the  east  in  order  to  restore  tranqnilli^,  whidi  had 
been  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  late  rebeUicw.  In  his 
visit  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  conciliated  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  his  various  subjects  by  his  kindness 
and  his  affable  manners.  During  hU  return  through  Asia 
Minor,  his  wife  Faustina,  who  accompanied  him,  died  at  a 
plaee  called  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Though 
Im  infldelitv  to  the  Emperor  was  generally  believed,  tne 
good-natured  prince,  who  Mtber  knnr  nothing  of  it  w  tocA 
no  notice  of  it,  lamented  her  loss  as  if  she  had  been  ti» 
best  of  wives ;  and  the  Senate,  in  the  'unud  sQile  of  adu- 
lation, decreed  a  temple  to  her  memory,  and  r«sed  her  to 
divine  honours  with  the  title  of  Diva.  Aurelius  also  in- 
stituted a  new  establishment  for  young  ladies  under  the 
title  of  Novffi  Puellse  FaustinianK.  in  imitation  of  that 
which  WW  created  by  Antoninus  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  empress.  [See  Antoninus.]  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  in  <^>poBitioa  to  the  aooounta  of  Capittdinus  and 
Dion  OssiuB,  th^  the  emperor  extols  the  obedienoe,  aflbe- 
timi,  and  simplicity  of  his  wife.  (Afediiat,  L  17.) 

At  Smyrna,  the  Emperor  witnesaed  a  display  of  the 
rbetorieat  talents  of  Aristides,  who  pronounced  on  that  oe< 
casion  his  declamation  in  praise  of  Smyrna,  whidi  ^01 
exists  anung  his  works.  Two  years  afterwuds,  when 
Smyrna  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  Aristides  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  extend  to  its  sufiSning  inhabitants  the 
same  bounty  that  he  bad  already  bestowed  on  other  cities. 
[See  Akistidbs.  ifitius.] 

From  Smyrna  Aurelius  passed  to  Athens,  where  fae 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Ceros.  During  ht»  reign  he  showed  his  affection  to  thie 
antient  seat  of  leaminic  by  founding  chairs  of  philosophy 
for  the  four  chief  sevU,  the  Platonics,  Stoics,  Peripateooa, 
and  Epicureans  i  and  also  a  profestunhip  of  rhetone. 

The  close  of  the  pliiloMiphical  Emperor's  life  WB>  not  apent 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  which  he  loved,  but  in  the  mi<^t<tf 
a  northern  campa^n  against  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri, 
Sarmatians,  and  Quadi.  His  son  C)ommodU8  accompanied 
him  during  these  campaigns,  which  appear  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Aurelius  died,  n.c.  180, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Vindebona  (Vienna),  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year,  having  reigned  ten  years  alone,  and  nine  with 
his  colleague.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  the  whole  empire : 
he  was  ranked  amongst  the  gods,  and  every  house  in 
Rome  had  hia  statue  at  picture.  One  of  the  medah  that 
we  have  given,  beuing  the  inscription  consbcratio,  repre- 
sents the  apoUwosiaofAureliua.  [See  Apothboiii.]  Sumh 
(copying,  of  course,  some  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  emiwrm-) 
says,  ■  It  is  easier  to  admire  his  character  in  silence  than  to 
give  it  due  praise.'  It  may  all  be  traced  in  his  book ;  and 
whoever  will  contemplate  that  will  assuredly  be  tlie  better 
for  it  (See  Life  of  M.  Antoninus,  by  CapitolinuB :  Herodian, 
lib.  i. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  71 ;  the  various  authorities  referred 
to  in  Gataker's  edition  by  Stanhope ;  and  the  uncritical  Life 
of  Aurelius  by  Crevier,  Histoire  des  Empereura  Romoftm, 
vol.  iv.) 

AURELIUS  VICTOR.  Four  books  are  commonly 
poUisbed  together  under  the  name  of  Aurelius  Victor. 
1,  '  Origo  Oentis  Romans,'  an  imperfect  W4^  b^;inning 
widi  Janus  and  Saturn,  and  going  down  to  the  feundatimi 
of  Rome.  8.  *  De  Viris  lUustribus  Urbis  Rome,'which  con- 
tains short  biographicB  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  with 
a  few  foreigners,  from  Romulus  down  to  Pompey.  3.  '  De 
Ceeearibus,'  which  contains  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Augustus  to  Uie  appoiRtment  of  Julian  to  goxem  Gaul, 
A.D.  356.  4.  *  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,'  or  Aurelii  Victoria  Epitome,  another  history  of  the 
emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Theodoiuus  the 
Great,  a.o.  395. 

That  all  these  are  not  written  by  the  same  person  is 
generally  acknowledged ;  by  whom  tlwy  are  written  it  is 
hatdertosay.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  •  Origo '  i« 
not  written  by  the  same  pexson  as  the  <  Illustrious  Men,'  or 
the  *  Cnaars }  *  and  some  persons,  on  very  sUght  grounds, 
have  attributed  it  to  Asconius  the  critic.  The  '  Illustrious 
Men  *  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
niny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  and  the  true  Aurelius  Victor, 
who  is  the  undoubted  author -of  the  *  Caesars.'  Of  his  life 
we  know  Iwrdly  any  thing :  he  tells  us  {De  Cm.  xx.  5) 
that  Iw  WW  '  batn  m  the  eoontry,  of  a  poor  and  unloin»« 
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fathtf.'  aad  H  U  ooqjMtiuvd,  frm  Ua  ilmiiduit  piuMi  of 
Africa,  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  province.  Th« '  CBHit ' 
se«|iu,  on  the  ovidence  of  a  passage  mitten  in  tlui  prevent 
tense,  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  3i8  j  and  there 
are  other  grounds  Sat  supposing  that  Victor  TU  >liT«  at  that 
time.  It  is  said  in  Ammianus  Haieellinui  (ui.)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  '  appointed  Victor  tha  hiitoriui  pr^et  oi 
Fannonia  Seounda,  and  honouied  him  with  abrawn  statue*' 
and  that  some  time  after  he  vaa  msde  prefect  of  the  eit^. 
Now  there  is  an  ioscriptini  extant,  from  wbich  we  team  that 
Aurelius  Victor  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  reign  <tf  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  two  notices  r^w  to 
the  same  person.  We  also  know  that  Aimlius  Victor  was 
ooQsul  with  Valentinian,  a.d.  869.  This  brings  us  to  oon- 
•ider  who  was  the  author  of  the  '  Snitome,'  which  extends 
to  the  death  of  Theodosins.  In  alt  uie  tiUei  pveflxad  to  the 
MSS.  it  is  mentioned  as  '  Bpitome  ax  libris,'  'brariatus 
ex  libris,'  Sext.  Aur.  Victons;  and  Mad.  Daejer  thinks 
that  it  it  really  an  epitome,  taken  partly  from  othw  sountas 
than  the '  Csesara '  of  Viotmr,  wbiMi  ine  bdiercs  to  have 
eome  to  na  imperfect,  and  to  havo  aztmdod  to  the  reign  of 
Theodoaiui.  This  (^linion  ia  oonutoBanood  1^  then  being 
no  formal  contusion  to  tho  work  as  it  now  itHids.  Not  U 
it  iaposaible,  nor  indeed  improbabte,  supposing  Victor  to 
have  been  in  middle  life  between  the  years  3S9  and  369, 
that  be  may  have  lived  and  continued  his  work  down  to 
the  end  of  Theodonu'i  Toign  in  S9S,  where  the  Epttome 
ends. 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  oontonts  of  these  books  entitle 
the  authtff  to  a  hif^h  plaoe  among  historians.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  oontains  the  history  of  the 
empii^  where  the  frequent  want  of  all  oontompcnary  autho- 
rity renders  a  eontinuous  sketeh,  even  though  it  be  a  meagre 
one.  of  the  more  value.  The  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 
Bie  numerotu  i  among  the  best  are  the  Delirtiin.  and  thou 
of  Sehott,  Onmer,  Amtnniua,  fce.  The  most  modem  whfch 
we  have  seen  notioed  is  that  4^  Sohoenherger,  Tienn. 
1820.  Valpy's  Delphio  edition  (vol.  i.)  oontains  a  eollec- 
tion  of  notices  from  various  writers  concerning  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  the  works  bearing  his 
name.  (See  also  Moller,  Duputatio  de  Aurelio  Vieton, 
Altdorf.  180S.) 

AU'REUS^  or  DE^IARIUS  AUREUS*  the  oidfaiary 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  ecjulvalent  to  twenty-fln  dim 
denarii,  or  a  hundred  sestertii. 

Gold  wa4  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  547, 
or  807  before  Christ,  in  die  consulship  of  O.  CL  Nero  and 
M.  Liv.  Salinator,  six^-two  years  after  the  introdnetion  of  the 
eoinan  of  silver.  The  earhest  coin  of  gold  at  thia  time  was 
named  a  scruple  (serupulum),  and  went  for  twen^  lestorces 


XQUirisb«iri,tbai«itl»»denuiiofTib.GUMdiiw.>«4  in 
other  casai,  the  Rionana  cepresutted  60  by  a  symhol  yetj 
like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  eav  that  it  wu  afterwards  usual  to 
coin  fiwty  pieces  out  of  tna  ponnd  of  Gorger  in  aixe>  of 
course,  bearing  the  genenl  name  of  Aurei).  and  that  the 
Roman  empetora  by  degvaei  made  them  far^^ve  to  the 
pcMod.  In  a  paasueitbecconiptneisof  whkh  umorethan 
suspaoted,  some  of  the  texta  ascnbe  this  last  change  to  Nero. 

Alexander  Sevenis  coined  (Hooes  of  one*h^f  and  one- 
third  of  the  aureus,  called  AsattMU  and  Traaim*  {M\. 
Lamjwid.  in  Alex.  Stveri  Vita,  oap.  39),  whenee  the  aureus 
came  to  be  called  toiidu$  or  tolubtt  amw»t  as  heing  the 
integer. 

Soon  after  the  retgn  of  this  prince  the  coinage  beosme 
very  irregulic,  till  Gonstantine  entirely  nev-modeUsd  it  by 
coining  aurei  of  seventy-two  to  the  pound  of  gold  (sea  the 
Codax  Hieod.  da  Ponderafcaibus,  4  1.  Cod.  Justin.  1.  x.  tit. 
70.  de  Siuoeptuibtts  $  5.) ;  a  more  convenient  number  than 
either  ftir^  or  favty-flve^  a*  it  divided  ^  mmoe  and  half 
ounce  withoBt  a  fnetion, 

Bokhel  from  Nauiens  (Awtr.  JVim.  Vti.  utn^.)  divides 
the  variations  <tf  weight  ef  the  anrei  between  the  year  M7  of 
Roue  and  Gmealws  time  into  eight  epochs,  varyini  in 
the  re^MOlive  ooins  firom  16S  to  IBS  (Pans)  grains.  That 
the  estimates  are  eorreet  may  be  gathered  fh>m  the  following 
feots,  ascertained  from  aurei,  or  gold  denarii,  all  in  a  atete 
of  high  preserration  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  Csesar  weighed  133  grains,  which  is  exactly  the 
weight  of  an  English  sovereign.  Out  of  twenty-flve  sold 
denarii  of  Augustus,  one  weished  116  grains,  five  weighed 
180  grains  each,  three  ISOi,  tour  181  grains,  four  123,  and 
tme  1S7.  Of  fifteen  aurei  of  Nero,  four  weighed  118 
mint,  two  114,  two  lie.  two  118,  one  119,  one  130, 
An  aureus  of  l^ximianus  XL  weighed  81  grains,  Carau- 
eiva  67,  and  ICaxentins  79.  Theo(nnofCavanaiuB,ofwhich 
aeo|iyiBheregiven,iBbdieTCdtoheuniqne.  TheRev.Mr. 


m 


gempalmii. 
[BiiLMni.  OtU.  Aolulibs.] 

oftbatage.  (SeeFiin.^af.HM/.lib.xxxiii.c.3;  editPale- 
campii.  et  Tarionim.  In  other  editions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
head  of  Uars  on  one  side,  and  an  eagle  standing  cm  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  the  word  *  bom^lMdcIow  ; 
and  was  marked  xx  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  Mar^.  Rapw 
^nguiryinio  the  Value  of  aniierU  Greek  and  Ronum  Money, 
PhUoa.  Trantact.  Ixi.  p.  608.)  determines  the  weight  of  the 
•eruple  to  have  been  174  Troy  grains,  which  is  weight 
of  one  u  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum.  Nau«eu», 
u  ^oted  1^  Eokhel,  iZ>octr.  Num,  Vet.  tom.  v.  c.  4.)  makes 
the  trua  weight  twenty-one  grains  and  one-thir^.  These,  as 


CBitt  Kim.  CM*.  AHwddM.] 


xt  a.ppear8,  are  Paris  grains  (see  Eckhel,  t.  4);  l?i  Troy 
grains  being  about  equivalent  to  21i  Paris  grains.  Its 
douUe  was  marked  xxxx,  or  forty  sestorces ;  and  ite  tripie 
vz,  or  sixty,  which  weighed  62  grains.  The  symbol  whMi 
peoedei  the  x  on  thi«  tiip^  wmp^  jodioatoi  I.  or  »0; 


[Brit.  Hum.  BaU.  Aetiua  die.] 

Craoherode,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
bought  it  at  the  pice  of  IftOl.  Of  the  atuei  of  ConsUntine 
in  the  Museum,  one  woghed  66  grains,  three  67,  three  69i> 
one  7si,  and  one  81^.  The  highest  weighte  are  possibly  of 
eoins  struck  befwe  Constantino's  le-antngement  ef  the 
ooinage.  All  here  mentioned,  aa  fiir  can  in  ueertained, 
are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustus,  then,  ap- 
pears to  have  hem  nearly  131  grains;  that  of  Nero's  aurei 
neariy  117. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  anrei  weig^ied  at  a  mean 
136  grains.  Some  the  Family  aani  iu  the  Uweum 
weigh  123,  134,  and  136  gnins. 

The  ftiUeving  is  Letzonne't  tahla  (rf  die  uaan  weight  of 
Anrei,  tranifoned  into  Tnj  grains:— 

Rraek  ft.  Tiof  fr. 

J.Cmar  ....  IflS.SS  I3S.78 

AugustiU.  .  .  .  148.71  121.97 

Tiberius  ....  14S.7  119.58 

CaliguU   ....  144.0  118. se 

Claudius  ....  144.6  118-69 

Nero  139. S  114.44 

Titus  137.3  112.64 

(See  Letronne,  ConndiraHotu  ^niraUe  sur  t Evaluation 
dee  MonnaieeOreeguee  et  Homaitm,^  Paris,  1817.  4to.) 

Victors  in  the  chariot  races  were  usually  rewarded  with 
auim.  (See  Suetonius,  C^ow^.cap.  21.  $  10.  Juv.  Sat.  vii. 
843.)  The  Scholiast  obsiurves  that  no  more  than  five  were 
aUowed  to  be  given  in  such  oases.  (Buleng.  de  Circo, 
c.  55.)  Tha  fee  (probaUy  the  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  was 
pfn^wn  aurd,  see  Ulpian  (D.  L  18.  de  extr.  cogmt.)  A 
single  aureus  was  all  that  Justipian  permitted  to  be  risked 
at  dice.  (CceL  Caleegninui  <U  Jmmm  2>n.  el  Calc. 
lv«U$,  <9.  Qmf*  XUsMfT.  tom.  vil  0^  1888.) 

The  zetdw  Tho  viibM  fat  infomation  iip(«  tb«  aiweufe 
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p.  320  t»  MM ;  BamL  b&oh:  Him.  FW.  MB.  V. ;  Pin- 

abMdT  rafeired  to. 

AURICH,  Rt  prmiit  lit  landdrmtol.  w  pnMlie^  df  Huto* 
v«r,  fbtmed.  in  antiebt  times,  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of 
the  Frlsii,  and  at  a  mote  recent  date  the  prlacipall^  of  East 
Frieslapd.  It  ia  the  most  north-westerlT  point  of  Oerman;. 
and  is  bonnded  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  HoHand  and 
the  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  into  which  the  Emt  discharges 
itself;  on  the  taorth  bjr  the  Nttfth  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Grand  Duohy  of  HrUteln-Oldenba^g ;  and  on  the  south  by 
tin  teriitonr  of  Meppen.  Tba  whole  surface  of  the  pnmnee 
is  n  eompMte  a  flai  tint  the  Flotenbertf,  the  highest  land, 
does  not  eJtceed  nxty  feet  in  elerathm  aMve  the  sea.  The 
diatrieta  a^iaeent  to  the  Nortti  Sea,  #hieh  washes  nearly 
one  half  of  its  fttmliet-.are  the  tnost  fertile  narsh-Iind  in 
the  Hanovoian  dominions.  They  are  separated  ftom 
the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors  and 
heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth ;  on  the  sea  aide,  thev  are  protected  against  the 
oceah  by  a  rampart  of  artificial  aykes,  twen^-fbur  feet  high, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  larger  vil- 
lages in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences,  uirown 
up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  tn  the  more 
barren  districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  Hottentot 
craals.  The  area  of  Anridi  is  estimated  at  1194  English 
square  miles ;  of  thb  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
converted  351,209 Fri«land dimats,out  of  52S,302,iltto cul- 
tivable land ;  49,000  more  are  barren  heath,  and  the  remain- 
ing 125,000  are  moors,  which  produce  turf  fbr  fuel.  The 
whole  extent  of  woodland  is  not  more  than  6800  morgen ; 
about  43.30  acres.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda, 
after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Jiimme.  The 
coast  is  fronted  by  banks  of  sand,  varying  IVom  four  to  nine 
miles  in  breadth,  and  covered  by  the  tide  at  high- water;  their 
outer  mai^n  Is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands,  wMch  are 
nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  ooated  with  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  uid  his  ikmily,  whose 
wretched  hovel  u  exposed  in  ht^  winds  to  the  Inroad  of  the 
waves.  Nordeney,  the  central  island  in  the  chain,  is  partially 
visited  in  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing. 
These  islands  occ^y  about  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  whole 
aroa  of  Aurich.  The  province  consists  of  six  bailiwicks,  or 
circles,  and  contains  Ave  towns,  among  which  are  £mden, 
Leer,  and  Norden;  145  pari^es;  and,  as  appears  by  the 
census  of  1833,  152,408  inhabitants,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  congregations  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  many 
of  Mennonites,  are  of  the  Protestant  &ith.  They  are  con- 
siderable growers  of  grain,  particularly  oats  and  nq>eseed  ; 
breed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle ;  make 
much  honey ;  and  are  actively  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
meioe  and  the  herring-fisbeiy  on  the  Scotoh  coast.  Their 
export  of  tlie  native  prpduOe  of  tiw  country  is  to  the  amount 
of  150,000/.  a-year  and  upwards.  The  immoveable  property 
of  the  province  producing  income  has  been  estimated  at 
60,446,600  dollars  (about  8,311,900/.),  and  the  moveable  at 
4,457.718  dollars  (sbout  606,270/.,  which  give  a  total  of 
8,916,170/.)  Its  gross  return  of  proddce  sold  is  computed 
at  7,666,531  dollars,  or  about  1,054,140/.  per  annum. 

There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  greater  jea- 
lousy of  their  independence  in  past  times,  and  displayed 
nobler  courage  in  asserting  it,  tnan  the  East  Friestanders, 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  gloried  in  styling 
themselves,  p«-eminently,  *  the  emperor's  free  suUects  y 
and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  untu  they 
aufiteed  their  leaders  to  surrendor  their  liberties  into  the 
hands  of  the  Zirksena  f^y,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  this  period,  until  the  year  1657,  that  family 
niled  over  it  as  counts,  and  subsequently  to  the  latter  date, 
as  princes  of  the  empire.  The  Zdrksenas  having  become 
extinct  in  1 744,  East  Friesland  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Frederic  the  Great:  in  1S06,  the  French  separated  it  from 
the  Prussian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and 
nine  years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  re-established  her 
right  to  it,  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated 
it  with  his  states  under  the  name  of  the  I.andd^tei  of  Aurich. 

Aurich  contains  twelve  circles,  viz.  Aurich,  Berum,  Em- 
don,  Esers.  Friedeburg,  Yemgum,  Leer.  Noiden*  Pewaum, 
SUekhausrai,  Veeden.  and  Tidmuno. 

AURICH,  the  capital  of  the  ^vlnee,  as  well  u  <tf  <me 
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an  opM  town,  atttlMed  «h  the  Treokidiaiden  eanal,  wMcH 
unites  It  with  Bindeti,  ft«m  which  it  is  about  fifteen  tnllM 
distant  lA  a  nwtit-testeriy  ditvetion.  It  is  neatly  Imitt  ia 
the  Dutch  style,  fcttd  ia  embeUished  wittt  a  hands6me  oM 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  fbnuer  princes  of  East  Friesland, 
but  now  appropriated  16  the  use  of  the  Landdnwtel,  or  gene- 
ral govertttoftttt  of  the  ^ravincd.  It  Is  the  seat  of  justice 
and  place  of  judicial  ifecord  fbr  the  province,  as  well  as  tk 
the  iSotMtant  Consfstot^,  Ahd  once  possessed  a  mint,  the 
coin  struck  in  Vhich  was  stiimped  with  the  letter  D.  Iliere 
are  a  handsome  tbarket-place,  three  churches,  a  high  KhwA 
or  gymnaaium  recently  erected,  a  poor  tnd  orphan  house, 
Ibur  pubUo  libraries,  aiid  &  seminary  for  Uie  education  « 
midwifes,  in  the  town.  It  contains  nearly  500  houses,  and 
between  3300  and  3300  inhabitants,  who  depend  upon  inter- 
nal traffic,  particularly  in  hOrses,  and  a  few  manufectoriee 
of  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  pap'-r,  fbr 
their  chief  subsistence.  The  canal,  of  which  we  harespuken, 
is  forty  feet  broad,  has  three  sluices,  and  is  crossed  by  nine 
bridges.  Aurich  lies  ih  53°  99'  N.  lat.  and  f  28*  E.  long. ; 
aboul  120  miles  In  a  direct  lihe  N.W.  of  Hanover.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  lite  of  the  celebrated 
Upstalsboom,  or  national  assembly,  trhldi  the  Fries  landers 
held  in  fortner  days. 

AURICULA,  in  faorttcdltnte.  a  tihd  of  primrose,  feund 
wild  abundantly  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  its  flowers  are 
usually  of  a  dear  bright  yellow ;  they  are  sometimeh  white, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  has  fbr  centuries  been  an  object  of 
cultivation  by  florists,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  from 
seed  a  great  number  of  varieties  having  but  little  resem- 
blance to  tho  wild  plant  except  in  folian.  Instead  of  yellotr 
or  white  there  is  substituted  a  centre  of  deep  purple  or  brown, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  edge  of  a  white,  grey,  or  green  powdery 
matter,  or  the  Whole  cormla  is  of  some  uniform  colour,  sucn 
as  purple,  deep  violet,  or  even  green  ;  the  latter  are  techtii- 
catty  called  te(fk,  and  although  more  beautlfUl  than  the 
powdered  kinds,  are  less  esteemed  hy  florists. 

In  these  plants  the  great  object  of  the  grower  ts  to  obtain 
large  dusters,  or  trusses,  of  flowers,  and  clear,  «dl-deflned 
colours ;  and  the  value  of  a  variety  is  determined  by  its  ex- 
cellenoe  in  these  respects.  All  the  kinds  have  Men  pro- 
cured bv  sowing  seeds,  but  there  is  no  flower  which  produces 
more  seldom  anew  variety  of  merit;  and  it  often  happens 
that  out  of  some  thoiisand  seedlings  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserving. 

Many  books  have  been  filled  mth  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  auricula,  and  these  directions  have  been 
given  so  iVitly,  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  the 
most,  the  labOTiousnesS  of  the  writers,  or  the  patience  of  their 
readers.  As  usually  happens,  the  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  auriculas  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  ftindamental 
principles,  the  application  of  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
thegood  sense  of  the  ^wer. 

Tne  first  consideration  is  under  what  circumstances  the 
auricula  grows  naturally.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
all  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe,  especially  on  those  of 
Switzerland.  In  those  places  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
experiences  intense  cold  in  winter;  but  Uiis  is  probably  not 
the  fact,  for  it  is  covered  early  in  the  winter  with  a  thick  coat 
of  snow,  under  which  it  lies  buried  till  the  return  of  spring, 
protected  from  the  severest  cold,  and  screened  from  the 
stimulatiug  effect  of  light.  When  the  sqow  melts,  it 
begins  to  feel  the  excitement  of  brilliant  light,  and  to  un- 
fold beneath  a  pure  and  equable  atmosphere,  perpetually 
refteshed  by  the  breezes  that  blow  o\'er  it,  and  rooting  into 
rioh  vegetable  mould  which  ia  kept  continually  damp  hy 
the  melting  snow,  but  never  beoomes  wet.  on  aooount  of 
the  ateapness  of  the  situations  in  whidi  the  plant  delights 
to  dweU.  tindw  the  same  ciraumstances  they  flower  and 
perfect  their  seeds  {  the  drier  weather  of  aummer  arriving, 
th^  oease  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  in  the  autumn  have 
reached  a  state  of  oompleto  torpidity ;  taey  never,  however, 
become  absolutely  dry,  because  of  the  rains  aod  storms  to 
whkb  the  auricula  is  necessarily  exposed  in  its  Alpine  situa- 
tion. To  imitate  these  conditions,  the  cultivator  in  the 
plains  must  have  recourse  to  ariificial  means ;  the  protection 
affbrded  by  snow  he  provides  by  a  ftame  covered  with  glass 
sashes  and  sheltered  by  mats.  ITRien  the  plants  begm  to 
grow  in  March  or  the  end  of  February,  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  their  mountains  is  supplied  by  eentle  watering ;  they 
are  left  entirely  exposed  to  Fight  and  air  all  day  Img,  ex- 
cept in  eold  or  stormy  weather  i  and  they  are  suj^liedwith 
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1mm  and  more  mter  at  tb«r  leave*  become  large  enouj^h 
to  ocHUume  it  The  pots  in  which  they  ore  planted  are  half 
flUad  with  fragments  of  pottery  in  order  to  ensure  the  free 
•soape  of  the  water  which  the  plants  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  April,  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand ;  that  period 
has  arrived  towards  which  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  long  directed ;  the  leaves  are  fiiUy  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  delicate  blossoms  that  have 
sprunir  from  their  bosom ;  but  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  storm 
w  wind  would  defaoe  the  delicate  surfkoe^  and  tamiah  the 
soft  velvety  colours  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  auricula  con- 
ststs.  Greftter  precautions  than  ever  are  now  taken ;  fin-  a 
few  ^jrs  the  sashes  are  never  removed  from  the  flrames ; 
tiiey  ue  only  (deveted  at  the  hack  to  admit  the  free  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awnings  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  ^di^ment  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
its  rich  surface,  and  all  that  care  and  skill  can  accomplish 
has  been  effected :  to  remain,  however,  in  a  frame  but  im- 
perfectly ventilated  and  constantly  shaded,  would  soon 
deiitroy  the  f^hness  of  the  colours,  produce  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  porta,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  soon  ttierefore  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  taken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  north  side  of  awallor  hedge,  and  are  screened 
by  hand-glasses  propped  ui>  by  pieces  of  brick  oc  wood  so 
as  to  admit  a  ftee  cureulation  of  air,  and  provide  against 
ii^ury  fitmi  rain  or  sun. 

When  the  flowering  is  past,  the  auricula  has  fiilfilled  its 
annual  fnndaon ;  and  even  if  seeds  are  required,  no  fhrther 
care  will  be  necessary  than  to  place  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  a  spot  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  constant  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  which  they  woold  have  on  their  na^ 
tive  rocks  is  amply  provided  for ;  many  persons  keep  the 
pots  continually  on  a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  the  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ricula wOl  sink  to  rest;  seeds  will  be  ripened,  its  leaves 
will  bare  laid  up  new  matto-  to  fixm  flowers  the  suooeading 
year,  and  the  powers  oflifewiU  be  eihausted;  bat  awin- 
ter's  rest  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
mence its  annual  course  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  preserving  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  cold,  and  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air :  if  these  are  properiy  attended  to,  no  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhealthy,  or  fail  to  flower  weU ;  for  the 
leaves  will  be  enabled  to  execute  all  their  vital  actions  fUUy 
and  regularly,  vad  tilis  will  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

But  the  florist  will  not  remain  satisfied  witii  keeping  his 
plants  merely  in  health;  he  nquixes  a  vigonr  altc^ther 
pretematwali  and  be  would  have  a  hnndrad  flowers  where 
nature  nnas^stedlinmsbatten j  as  many  as  137  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  duster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
mulating manures  are  applied;  and  the  most  disgusting 
reflise  or  the  animal  wcffld  has  been  ransacked  for  ma- 
terials  up<m  which  the  auricula  may  feed  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theory  of  manuring  is  at  present  so  ill-under- 
stood, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose:  all  that  we  really  know  is,  that  ma- 
nure acte  umply  by  forming  carbonic  add,  which  is  the 
food  of  plants ;  and  one  wouu  snppose,  that  whatever  forma 
carbonic  add  most  readily  and  constantly  would  be  Uie  most 
efficient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explwu  the  cause  of  tiie 
different  opinions  that  are  held  concerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
goose's  dung ;  another,  night-soil ;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  a  fifth  mixes  all  these  together :  the  only  thing  the 
growers  seem  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  manure.  whate<-er  it 
be,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  loam  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  he  in  a  state  of  entire  decay.  One  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  recommends  the  following 
compost  • — '  One  barrow  of  rich  yellow  loam,  Or  fi-esh-dug 
eartn  fVom  some  meadow,  or  rasture,  or  common,  wi^  the 
turf  well  rotten ;  one  barrow  tn  leaf  mould ;  one  barrow  of 
well-decomposed  horse  orfVamedun^;  one  barrow  (tf  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old  at  least ;  and  onepeek  of  river-sand, 
notsefr^oia.'  (Hogg,  SuppUment  to  a  freaHw  onl'lwai'9, 
p.  166.)  Besides  ^is,  it  is  (bund  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the 
growing  season ;  water  in  which  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
dissolved  is  usually  emplwed  for  this  purpose.  It  wonld  be 
worth  trying  the  effect  of  putrid  yeast,  which  is  the  most 
aotive  stimulant  of  vegetation  that  has  yet  been  discovered ; 


hut  if  this  material  be  nsed.  it  should  be  dilated  with 
till  it  acquires  the  colour  and  flui  dity  of  small  beer. 

By  means  of  agents,  such  as  Lave  just  been  ^scribedr 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  is  sometimes  infused  into 
the  auricula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  bnt  it  is 
said  that  such  plants  are  short-lived,  and  that  tiwy  rarely 
recover  the  effects  of  the  Musessive  excitement  to  whwh  tbey^ 
have  been  subjected. 

The  propagation  ot  the  anrieula  takes  place  by  ite  lateral 
offsets,  which  are  produoed  more  or  less  abundantiy  accord- 
ing to  the  healthmess  of  the  individual  or  of  Uie  varie^. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  these  ofbet* 
will  readily  form  nota,  for  it  is  then  that  Uieir  vital 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  period, 
therafbre.  that  the  propagation  of  the  auricuhi  should  take 
place  ;  the  offsets  should  be  carefully  cut  ftom  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
glass until  they  have  established  themselves;  as  soon  as 
that  has  taken  place,  thejiand-glasses  should  be  lifted  up  and 
air  freely  admitted  to  the  young  planta,  which  will,  now- 
evei,  still  require  to  be  shwied  and  kept  slightly  moist,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  expuuned  nnder  the  ar* 
tide  Hand-glass. 

All  plants  cultivated  in  poU  are  placed  in  a  most  un- 
ftvourable  condition  for  growing  vigorously  and  remaining 
in  a  healthy  state ;  they  not  only  exhaust  the  soil,  but 
contaminate  it  by  their  excretions,  and  their  roots  have  no 
means  of  seeking  flresh  food,  or  of  avoiding  that  which  ia 
pernicious  to  them.  [See  Pottino.]  Hw  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  to  free  the  roota  once  a  year  frtm  all  the 
sdl  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  them  in  rich 
unoontaminated  sdL  This  operation  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  time  and^inthe  same  manner  as  is  reoom- 
mended  for  ofisets. 

New  varieties  of  the  auricula  are  procured  exclusively  by 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  if  this  were  judiciously  saved,  a  large 
number  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  sufficient  beau^  to 
deserve  preservation.  In  the  words  of  me  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful of  its  onltivators,  the  auricula '  is  to  be  bred  as  h^j;h 
as  a  roce-borse,  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  pedigree ;' 
BO  little  attention  ia  however  pud  to  the  true  pnnci^s  of 
*  high-breeding,'  that  many  persons  ftul  to  procure  a  single 
good  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings.  What  a  grower 
who  would  breed  auriculas,  or  any  other  flowers^  should 
bear  in  mind,  are  these  maxims  — 

1 .  AH  planta  that  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  means, 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  state  from  which  they 
have  been  reclaimed. 

8.  This  tendency  is  paitionluly  itroi^  when  they  are 
raised  tram  seeds,  and  will  be  gnat  in  proportion  to  the 
deviation  tii  the  parent  plant  from  fiw  most  highly-cultiTated 
state. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted  by  continually 
selecting  the  finest  and  most  highly-bred  flowers  to  yield 
seeds. 

4.  The  latter  are,  however,  open  to  die  influence  of  other 
and  inferior  varieties,  provided  they  axe  placed  near  thcsn  at 
the  flowering  season. 

5.  Especia!  care  should  therefore  he  taken,  not  only  to 
select  for  yielding  seed  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
most  perfect  varieties,  but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
wind  or  insecto  conveying  among  them  the  pollen  of  in- 
ferior specimens. 

The  seod  should  not  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding 
February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  placed  in  light  vege- 
table mould  in  earthen  pans  in  a  hot-bed  fhime,  and  sub- 
sequently treated  tike  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  marks  of  a  good  auricula  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bnglish  florists,  these : — the  flower  should  consist  of  four 
principal  parte,  namely,  the  tube,  the  eye,  the  ground 
colour,  and  the  Iwrder.  The  tube  should  form  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  diameter;  the  eye,  including  the  tube,  one-half; 
and  the  ground  colour,  with  ita  border,  the  odier  half.  The 
nearer  the  face  of  the  flower  approaches  a  true  cirde,  the 
more  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  and  vice  vert& ;  stany 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  the  lobes  of  the  flower 
very  distinct,  being  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tobe 
should  be  well  flilea  by  the  anthers ;  Uie  eye  should  be  a  little 
sunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  dear  even 
white ;  the  ground  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  well 
defined  next  the  eye,  bnt  tovrards  the  border  it  is  to  break 
off  r^larij  and  symmetrically  into  the  edging,  whieb 
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wt  in  iti  turn  be  separated  mott  exactly  from  &e  white 
border.  (See.  Maddock's  Ploritt's  Diret^ory,  by  S.  CurtiB, 
1822;  Hogg's  Supplement  too  Treatiie  on  Motpert,  1833; 
KaDQe^esser'B  Aurikel-Jior ;  and  Ranftft  BemerkuHgm 
uber  die  CuUur,^c.  derAurikeL) 

AURI'CULA  (zoology),  a  genus  of  phytophagtms  or 
plant-eating  tranbelipod*,  whose  organs  of  respiration  are 
feraied  for  breathing  air.  Cnvier  obMrrca^  that  the  apeeies 
of  this  gnius  diflfer  ftom  all  iheinilmoniliBnNU  aquatic  mot- 
\oiks  which  precede  them  in  his  system  in  having  the 
columella  or  jullar  of  the  shell  marked  large  ptaito.  It 
.is  curious  to  observe  the  prepress  tk  an  anim^  in  the  in- 
fancy of  seienoe.  towuds  its  natural  place  among  created 
beings.  Linnomis  placed  the  auricula  known  to  him  in 
his  genus  valuta,  which  comprised  mollusks  that  can  live 
only  by  respiriag  water,  and  others  which  can  only  breathe 
idr,  and  would  die  if  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
water;  in  short,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  a 
shell  was  sufficient  to  induce  LionieuB  to  place  it  among  his 
voUUte.  Bruguidres  took  the  auricultB  from  this  hetero- 
geneous mass,  and  placed  tbem  amuig  his  buUmi,  a  genus 
whose  organs  of  respuation  are  fitted  mc  breathing  air  onlv ; 
and  LADOArck,  struck  with  the  ^TMt  development  of  the 
jilaits  on  the  pillar,  and  suspecting  fh>m  that  structure  a 
particular  or^nization  of  the  animal,  formed  from  the 
species  so  distrnguished  his  genus  auritvla.  Cuvier  adopts 
Lamarck's  genus,  though  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  au- 
rieultB  live  in  marshes  like  the  timneeee,  or  merely  on  their 
borders,  like  the  nuxinea.  The  probabili^  is,  that  the  oun- 
eula  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses, 
and  that  its  respiratory  system,  though  formed  for  breathing 
air,  is  bo  framed  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  any  vicissitudes 
which  such  a  locality  might- render  probable.  Aurieula 
Midee  (Lam.X  valuta  aunt  JiBdm  (Linn.),  the  Mida»'»  tar 
(tf  c(dlflctots»  is  »  good  exami^  of  the  genm. 


[AnrlcnU  Htda».] 


It  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  Lamuek 

also  names  the  Moluccas  as  its  locality. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character  .—Shell  somewhat 

oval,  or  ovate-oblong ;  a^rture  longitudinal,  narrowed  above, 

and  with  the  base  entire;  pillar  with  one  or  more  phuts; 

outer  Up  either  reflected  or  simple  and  acute. 

The  true  auricula  are  the  innabttants  of  warm  climates. 

There  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  shores  aS  the 

Mediterranean  {ottricula  mffototit  cf  Dra^amand).  but  it  is 

a  small  speciss. 

AURI'OA,  the  C!hanoteer,  a  oonstellatMm  inCnated  between 
Perseus  and  GeminL  It  is  represented  as  a  man  holding 
a  bridle  in  the  right  hand  and  supporting  a  goat  and  ki<U 
on  the  left  arm.  The  star  in  the  body  of  the  goat,  called 
Capella  (and  Alloth  by  the  Arabs)  is  of  the  Brst  ma^i- 
tude,  and  presents  the  best  guide  to  the  constellation. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  mythol^y  of  this 
figure.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  Horns  of  the  Egyptuins ; 
tmong  the  Greeks,  the  human  figure  is  by  different  writers 
called  ErichthoniuB,  Bellerophon,  Hippolytns,  &c. ;  while 
the  goat  is  Amalthna,  the  foBter-mother  of  Jupiter.  But 
this  explanation  is  even  more  unsatis&etonr  than  most  othen, 
owing  to  the  want  of  apparent  eonnexioa  between  the  figures 
of  the  group. 

The  star  C^wlla  never  sets  in  the  latitude  of  Qreeniridi, 
and  is  in  the  line  drawn  through  the  higher  two  (a  and  9) 
of  the  four  stars  which  fiirm  the  body  of  the  great  bear.  It 
is  QD  the  meridian  at  six  p.h.  eariy  in  March,  and  at  mid- 
night  m  December. 


I  The  following  is  ttienoniendatnre<tf  the  ^e^stuk 
Those  in  parmuiBses  are  &om  PiauL 
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AURIGNY.   [See  Aldermst.1 

AURILLACi  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gantal,  one  of  the  two  depajtmentB  into  which  the 
former  province  of  Auvergne  has  oeen  divided.  The  town 
is  rituated  in  a  pictureBque  valley,  watered  by  the  river 
Jourdanne,  and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  Uie  Cdre.  of  which  it  is  a  tributuy. 
(The  Cire  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  which,  uniting  with 
the  Garonne,  forms  the  Gironde.)  Aurillao  ia  332  miles 
south  of  Paris  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
Uzerohe :  but  judging  by  the  map,  there  must  be  a  much 
nearer  road  through  Fontainehleau,  Briars,  Nevers,  Moulins, 
and  Clermont 

Aurillac  is  bidlt  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant 
in  Auve^na,  is  oovered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The 
town  is  not  of  very  antient  date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise 
to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  by  St.  (rerand, 
in  the  ninth  century;  the  monastery  was  celebrated  not 
only  for  the  sanctity,  but  also  for  the  learning  of  its  in- 
mates, who  had  here  a  famous  school.  The  sucoesAors  of 
Creraud  in  the  abbacy  were  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from 
it  the  title  of  count   They  had  almost  episcopal  power. 

Aurillac  has  Tide  but  irregular  streets,  which  are  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  running  streams.  The  town  itself  was 
walled  and  had  six  gates.  As  later  authorities  do  not  men- 
tion these,  it  is  likely  they  have  been  pulled  down.  It  had  a 
collegiate  church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Cal- 
vinista :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent  of  the  building. 
There  are  three  suburbs,  vis.  Fauxbouig  St.  Stephen, 
Fauxbourg  des  Frdres,  and  Fauxbourg  du  Buis.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Aurillac  and  its  suburbs  possessed  several 
religious  houses.  In  the  suburb  of  St  Stephen  is  a  castle 
on  an  elevated  situation  which  commands  the  town.  The 
suburb  des  Fr^res  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itselO 
took  its  name  ftom  two  convents  which  were  in  it :  there 
were  also  two  nunneries  in  the  same  quarter,  and  a  Jesuits' 
collage  in  the  city,  besides  the  foundation  of  St.  (Seraud 
already  noticed,  which  was  secularized  by  the  Pope  Pius 
IV.,  in  1561  or  1563,  and  the  monastery  changed  into  a 
odlegiate  church.  iWe  is  a  eoUige  at  high  school,  also  a 
society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  oommeroe.  The  theatre  is 
considered  to  be  too  large  and  too  much  ornamented  for  the 
capital  of  so  poor  a  department.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
along  the  nver,  is  the  public  walk  called  Le  Oravier,  plea- 
sant in  the  day-time,  but  unhealthy  in  the  evening,  owing  to 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  river. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  here  are  of  common  and 
letter-paper,  copper,  houBehold  utensils,  and  leather;  the 
cUef  trade  is  in  cattle,  cheese,  stockings,  tapestry,  and 
lace.   The  inhabitants  amount  to  9500. 

At  an  earlv  period,  and  for  several  centuries,  the  towns- 
men an  said  to  have  oi^joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  to  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, who  bore  the  title  of  consuk.  Aurillac  suffered 
considentbly  during  the  dvii  wars  of  FVance,  of  which  reli- 
gion was  uie  cause,  or  pretext  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Protestants ;  and  alter  this  siege,  lost  the  municipal  freedom 
whi^  it  h^  formerly  possesied.  and  received  a  H;ovenKn 
I  appointed  1^  ^  king  of  France. 
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AtitBM  lifti  ^ttcM  M«ml  ptiwnt  of  bom;  anonv 
thsm  Gerfaeit,  eleratad  to  tlM  Pa|Wor  nniUv  Cbe  titla  of 
Bf  IvMtoi  IL I  Cinq- Arbrai)  r  H«braiBt  of  ume  note  ia  Uw 
■ixtMDtb  oeMturr ;  theMariioh»l  aod  Ctrdinil  deNoaillaa; 
Pieiidiol  lie  1b  F^rca,  author  of  an  aocount  of  Fnnoe  i  and 
J.  B.  Cairier,  influoout  fcr  his  atiocitiM  at  Nantes  dnring 
th«  ravoltttionaiy  period. 

Tb«ra  are  Boma  Dtsalti«  eolum&a  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  the  sidiurbi  are  two  mineral 

Aurillac,  ai  already  noticed,  it  capital  of  the  department. 
The  arrondiieement  or  tub-prefecture  of  Aurillao  extendi 
oyer  fB6  square  miles,  or  6U9,440  acres,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  95,006.  (IHctionnaire  Univtrael  de  la 
Franosi  Piganiol  de  la  Form;  Malte-Bnin  ;  Balbi.) 

AURO'RA  BOREA'LIS,  or  northern  day-bre§k.  so 
called  baeauM  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  Bomewliat  resembling  that  vhicb  preoedts 
sunrise. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  Aurora  BoreaUs  are  so 
Tariou>,in  almost  every  particular,  that  no  genoral  defini- 
tion can  be  given,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  subject, 
any  remarkable  luminous  appearance,  towards  the  northern 
side  of  the  horizon,  taking  place  between  sunset  and  sun- 


rise, must  be  eoDtidned  «  entitled  to  (htt  tiam*.  Tli« 
fbllowlng  deseriptldn,  extraeted  ^th  abridgment  from  the 
FVeneb  EtioyolOptMlia,  atid  enclosed  in  is  on  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  but  often  towards 
the  east  or  weet,  a  horliontat  cloud  (nu^e)  rises  to  seme 
degrMs  of  altitude,  rarely  more  than  40**,  SometimeB  the 
blue  iky  is  seen  between  thie  cloud  and  the  horizon.  It  ex- 
tetids  along  an  arc  varying  from  5°  to  100",  sometimes 
more.  It  Is  somatlmes  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  often  black 
and  thlok.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometftnes  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved 
towards  It.  The  higher  part  of  the  cloud  has  fV«quently 
a  white  and  shining  edge.  After  shooting  a  number  <n 
stnamers,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally  changes, 
and  becomes  very  luminous.  The  streamers  continue  to  be 
shot  from  the  upper  edge,  somettmes  at  some  distance,  some- 
times very  Close  to  each  other.  Their  light  is  very  daizling. 
and  might  lead  a  speoiator  to  imagine  he  saw  a  shming 
liquor  forced  violently  out  of  a  syringe.  The  light  is  strongest, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  near  the  main  body  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  openings 
in  the  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  be- 
coming broader  as  they  proceed.   Their  dimensions  anil 


time  of  duration  are  various ;  they  are  whitish,  reddish,  and 
sometimes  blood -coloured,  and  after  some  time  the  appear- 
linc«  of  the  whole  rainbow,  as  to  colour,  is  presented.  When 
several  columns,  emerging  from  different  points,  meet  at 
the  zenith,  a  small  and  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  ap- 
pears to  bum  with  more  violence  than  either  column  by  it- 
self. This  meteor  is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwards 
proceeds  towards  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  small  and  clear 
cloud.  When  the  columns  cease,  the  first- mentioned  hori- 
zontal meteor  has  little  more  than  the  appearance  of  morning 
twiliylit,  and  gradually  disappears.  The  phenomenon  lasts 
sometimes  all  night,  and  has  sometimes  been  observed  many 
nights  in  succession.  The  horizontal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
Its  place  and  its  appeamnces  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  the  whole  consista  in  nothing  more  than  a  era- 
dual  increase  of  light  m  the  horizonUl  meteor,  and  the  whole 
has  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  account  relates  only  to 
the  aoione  which  an  seen  in  very  northern  latitudes,  wheie 


such  phenomena  are  most  frequent  and  most  splendid. 
To  show  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  zone,  we  subjoin, 
from  the  work  of  M.  de  Mairan  on  the  subject,  the  two  moat 
dissimilar  appearances  which  we  can  find. 

The  aurora  represented  above  was  seen  at  Breuillepont,  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  September  26, 
1 726.  It  consisted  entirely  of  streamers  of  light,  as  hero  »• 
presented,  without  any  darker  meteor. 

The  curious  phenomenon  represented  on  the  opposite  paga  ■ 
was  observed  for  several  minutes,  during  an  aurora  which 
appeared  at  the  same  place,  October  19,  I72(i. 

The  aurora  borealis  has  been  observed  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  hai 
varied  remarkably  from  century  to  century.  In  England, 
hardly  one  such  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Before  that  of 
171G,  acoording  to  Halley.no  such  thing  bad  been  recorded 
in  England  fbr  more  than  eighty  years,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude  since  1374.  No  appeuanoe  is  recorded  in  the 
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TmuvtioDi  of  the  JPt&aeh  Aoademf  of  SciMu^  betwMp 
1666  and  1716.  One  recorded  in  the  Berlia  Mvcsllany  for 
1 707  IS  called  a  very  unusual  phenomenon ;  and  the  one  oh- 
served  at  Bologna,  in  1723,  was  stated  to  be  the  first  whiob 
had  ever  been  seen  there. 

In  the  northern  refpons  the  frequenry  of  the  Aurora 
Bottalis,  as  seen  by  travellers,  leil  many  to  conclude  tliaL  it 
wag  almost,  if  not  quite,  perpetual.  But  Celsius,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1  733,  31G  observations  made  in  Sweden  between 
the  years  I  "06  and  ir3'2.  nffirms  the  contrary  expressly, 
and  days  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered  the 
phenomenon  as  a  great  rarity  before  1716.  Anderson,  a 
hative  of  Hamburgh,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  about  (he 
same  time,  says,  that  in  Iceland  the  inhabitants  themselves 
wore  greatly  astonished  at  the  frcqutnt  recurrence  of  the 
Aiu^)ra,  which  began  to  take  place.   Torfceu*.  the  historian 


ef  PfBKwk.  Iu9i6tf  an  IttlandiiFi  wfco  ITOto  in  l^ftfc 

v«s  old  enough  to  repoUeot  tD«  time  w W  tjae  Aunm  vaf 
VI  object  of  terror  in  his  native  owatfy. 

It  WM  at  one  time  thofigbt  tb^t  tb^  Aviora  Austnjii  (»f 
we  must  call  it)  was  pever  seen      the  wutbem  iwmi- 

sphere.  The  first  account  of  any  such  appearance  wa» 
given  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  to  M.  de  Mairan.  The 
former  being  at  Cape  Horn  in  1 745,  and  in  one  of  the  thick 
mists,  which  he  describes  as  common  in  that  climate,  saw, 
whenever  the  mist  cleared  olT,  a  light  on  the  southern  hori- 
zon, to  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  degrees,  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  colour,  sometimes  like  the  light  which  precedes 
moon-rise,  but  occasionally  more  brilliant.  In  1744  an 
Aurora  appeared  at  Cuzco,  which  very  much  terrilled  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  could  with  ditGculty  be  persuaded  by  the  Spanish 
governor  that  it  was  not  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure. 


To  go  hack  to  older  times,  the  Aurora  is  described  by 
Aristotle  (cited  by  Mairan),  as  an  appearance  observed  by 
night  in  culm  weather,  and  resembling  flame  mingled  wttli 
smoke,  or  the  distant  appearance  of  burning  stubble.  He 
remarkK  that  the  predominant  colours  are  purple,  bright 
rod,  and  blood  colour :  from  all  of  which,  a.s  well  as  from 
the  whple  d«Khptioa  (see  bis  work  eu  Ueteors,  book  i. 
chapters  iv.  aadr.},  tbere  can  be  no  dsabttlwt  be&ithfiilly 
described  the  subject     this  artiole. 

Cioera,  FUny,  Senoea.  and  iwianm  mote  modtm  wiiten, 
ni«ke  allusions  to,  or  daseriptioiu  of,  similar  pboaomtm; 
f^wi  tbere  can  be  no  dout^  that  tha  fisiy  ^^anmce  of 
wmics  fitting  in  the  beaTenSt  dncribsd  hy  so  many  ■U' 
tbora  M  utviBS  pieeaded  rwMrkable  erents,  moat  hava 
been  Aurorv  Boiaales,  hetghtaned  hy  the  same  force  at 
imagination  which  ccaverted  eomtts  Into  swotds  and  othar 
weapons.  And  the  general  temv  which  such  appeannoaa 
saem  to  bare  excited  may  be  cMudend  aa  adding  a  pre- 
sumption to  the  erideooe  already  produced,  that  the  Auivra 
BorMlis  did  not  by  an:r  mesns  oceui  m  fraquandy  bcfcre 
thf  Mgbteenth  century,  as  it  bn  dene  linee. 

In  UM  work  of  U.  de  Mairan,  already  cited,  which  is,  up 
to  its  date  of  puUioatiou  (1 7M>,  a  onmpkle  floUeetien  of 
tbst  was  known,  we  find  a  table  of  sU  tha  reoerded  Annme 
frwn  A.D.  683  to  1751.  All  tbe  obsemtioDfc  incbi^Ung 
tboia  of  the  same  pheDomenon  by  diffisrent  obaerms.  ate 
91(7  in  number;  ooptainipg  1441  diitaaeft 


Piom  A.D. 

583 
1354 
1560 
1593 
1 033 
1684 
1721 
1743 


1354 
1560 
1592 
1633 
16S4 

I7ai 

1745 
1751 


26 
34 
69 
70 
34 
219 
961 
2S 

Of  these,  tbe  nunbaia  ofawnad  ia  tka  4ilbian(  tasntMi 
wen  aft  ieUows : — 

January,  118  July,  31 

February,  141  August,  U 

March.     MS  Se|rtemb0,  17t 

April,      lU  Odfhet,  9lfl 

llsy,        4A  Nwembar,  ld3 

June,         22  December,  151 

During  tba  winter  half  of  UwyMTt  t7% 
Snnmer      .      .      *      *  499--1 
nearly  in  the  prepgrtioB  of  it  ta  I. 

Tbe  graat  paiiei^r  of  pbaQonana  i&  tba  aailier  part  Of  die 
first  list  dgubtless  arises  meatly  frosa  want  of  naords:  Iwt 
partly,  it  may  be  preaumad,  fnm  tba  fad;  that  asiqr  mon 
observations  were  latterly  made  in  oortbam  nlmislw 

The  mean  height  of  the  Aunn  BwMlis  was  placed  by 
Mairan  at  1 75  leagues  (Frenoh)  j  but  his  maana  of  uoer- 
teining-  this  point  war*  vary  iteperfsct.  Ur.  Daltdn,  tnm 
laitt  Huntsk  gdBokidfla  dw  nanga  haigbt  w  bt  i^oM  IH 
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BrtroDooiical,  is  preflumed  from  tba  aiunwl  rotatioii  of  the 
Mrth  producing  no  eftet  upon  its  apparent  position.  It 
Im  been  plac^  by  some  above  the  atmoe^liece,  and  Euler 
aupposed  it  to  be  at  the  height  of  man  than  1000  miles 
above  the  earth. 

The  position  of  the  Aurora  has,  in  a  majorihr  of  casei, 
been  rather  towards  the  vest  than  the  east,  and  it  is  more 
f^equentlv  seen  in  calm  than  in  windy  nights.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  detached  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  its  attendant  circumstances  by  different  observers,  we 
may  notice  the  following  assertions : — that  there  is  always  a 
copious  deposition  of  dew  during  the  phenomenon— that  in 
the  English  Channel  a  haid  gale  finm  the  south  or  aonth- 
east  may  be  expected  wititin  twenty-lbnr  hoars— that  in 
northern  dimates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  soe- 
eeed  a  sudden  thaw  after  very  cold  weather :  but  aa  we 
have  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  such  observations,  and  we  only'  give 
these  to  remind  the  casual  ob&ervers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumrtances  attrading  them 
are  considered  worth  noting  down. 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  arches  is  mostly  from  N.W.  to 
8.E. ;  but  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N.E.  through  the  zenith,  till  it  vanished  nearly  on  the 
horizon  in  ue  S.W.  This  arch  did  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
aninst  the  wind.  (See  R^ftort*  qf  the  BrittMh  jUtodationt 
T«.  i  p.  2S6-) 

The  Aurora  BcHvalis  is  said  to  be  frequentlv  accompanied 
by  sound,  which  has  been  variously  described,  aa  a  hissins, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  cracklins  noise.  M. 
Hairan  never  could  bear  anything  of  the  kind;  but  so 
many  positive  assertiona  have  been  made  by  oUier  ob- 
servers, that  httle  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  tlu  oecasjonal 
happening  of  this  phenomenon.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  n<^  of 
arms  and  sound  of  trumpets  heard  in  the  air. 

The  influence  of  the  Aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact.  It  was  first 
measured  by  Wai^ntin  in  1750,  but  Halley  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  a  similar  circumstance.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effiset  takes 
place.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  one  place  the  needle  is  violently  agitated,  in  another  it  is 
not  dtsturiMd  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  detected  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  was 
not  visible,  though  it  was  seen  m  other  parts.   [See  Hao- 

HETISU.l 

Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  is  confined  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
matter  may  often  be  readily  collected  from  the  air  during 
its  continuance — though  decided  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  this  was  not  the  case — and  that  a  very'  good  re- 
presentation of  the  aurwal  Ught  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
tibe  electrio  fluid  through  va  ezhaurted  zeeeiver. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  welt  wwth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
nas  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that,  till  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  the  manner  of  observing  them. 
The  British  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  published  some  recommendatioDB 
{Reports,  vol.  ii  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
any  instrumental  means.  We  shall  select  those  points 
wluch  do  not  require  imusual  apparatus. 

1.  Whether  the  Aurora  is  accompanied  by  any  noise  ? 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  recurring  periods  of  frequency 
and  brilliancy  ? 

3.  What  U  tiie  position  of  the  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  particular  staia  ?  (These  may  be  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very'  frequently  the  stars  can  be  aem  through  the 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  <sl  every  phenomenon  slundd  be  notea,  and 
the  watch  used  should  be  compared  with  a  watchmaker's 
regulator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observations. 

5.  The  longitudeoftheplaceshould  betakenflnm  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  watch  for  such 
phenomena,  should  look  careftally  at  the  horizon  every 
e\'ening  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arch,  tlM  positiims  of  its  two  bmindaries 
should  be  noted  by  tiw  way  in  which  they  paas  among  the 
atart.  Notioe  tbould  be  taken  whether  me  e^  i«  better 
d^nsd^ntheolibiir;  irtiMherthneiaaolearB^ardarit 


ekmd  ahovs  at  Itebnr;  iriftnUierittenntnates  at  the  end 
sky  or  in  dUiai ,  whether  there  is  any  dark  hand  in  it ; 
whether,  in  its  general  oompoution,  it  is  uniform  or  striated  ; 
whether  stars  can  be  seen  through  it. 

8.  If  any  change  takes  place  m  the  situation  or  appear- 
ance of  the  arch,  the  time  should  be  immediately  noted, 
and  then  the  change. 

9.  If  there  are  beams  or  streamers,  the  time  should  be 
noted ;  then  their  position  among  the  stars ;  then  their 
height  among  tbe  stars ;  their  motion  (whether  vertical  or 
horizontal) ;  the  velocity  of  motion  (by  the  time  of  passing 
from  one  star  to  another) ;  their  changes ;  their  perma- 
nency; whether  they  appear  to  affect  ue  arch,  or  to  be 
mtiiwy  in  front  of  it. 

10.  If  there  be  any  Uaek  cloadB  in  the  luminous  region, 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  w  the  aroh 
seem  to  have  any  rdation  to  than;  whether  and  in  what 
manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

11.  If  there  are  waves  or  flashra  of  light,  the  observer 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing ;  the 
general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  right 
and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  progress  of  light;  or 
successive  illumination  of  different  places. 

12.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  wiU  of  course  be 
noticed, 

13.  It  is  useless  to  obsm^e  a  common  magnetic  needle. 
The  one  used  6a  this  pnipose  should  be  suspended  by  n 
hair. 

The  various  dieories  which  have  been  proposed  to  ao- 
oount  for  the  Auicwa  Bwealis  give  nothing  very  satis&clory. 
Halley  and  CTotes  attributed  it  to  ^e  watery  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  former  also  suggested  the  effluvia,  by  which 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  Mairan  wrote  the  complete  treatise  already  al- 
luded to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  the  solar  atmosphere  (to 
which  he  attributed  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  as  far  as 
that  of  tbe  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  poles  (how, 
is  not  very  clear)  causes  ttw  phenomena  observed.  Euler 
imagined  it  to  proceed  from  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
driven  from  its  natural  position  by  the  impulse  of  Ught. 
Becoaria,  Canton,  FrankUn,  and  others,  advocate  the  eleo 
trie  fluid.  The  hypothesis  cf  H.  libes  is  at  least  ingnioua 
and  experimental,  and  was  at  me  time  much  adi^eo.  He 
had  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  eompountU '  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  was  formed  by  the  transmission  of  the  electrio 
spark  through  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  reddish  vapours 
were  produced,  which  rose  in  the  air.  Jle  found  also,  tbat 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  spark  caused  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (forming  water)  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  He  imagined  therefore  that 
there  was  out  liUle  hydrogen  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  pole;  so  tbat  wtule  tbe  usual  dis- 
charges of  electricity  form  water  in  lower  latitudes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  |H»senoe  of  hydrogen,  a  nitrous  cmnpound 
is  foimed  in  higher  latitudes,  when  he  supposes  that  them 
is  little  or  no  hydn^en. 

This  subject  is  one  our  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  ba  rapidly  increased.  Should  that  be  the  case^ 
we  may  pnyisionaUy  nSuc  the  reader  to  Lights,  Nokth- 

KRN. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  formerly 
known  as  the  province  or  soubab  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  is 
situated  in  lhaX  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Deeoan,  and  lies  between  tbe  18th  and  2l8t  degree 
north  latimde.  Tbe  limits  of  this  province  an  not  very 
dearly  defined,  and  in  common  with  those  of  other  Indktt 
torritories  are  sutneet  to  occasional  alteration.  To  the  north 
it  has  Ouzerat,  Kandeish,  and  Berar ;  to  4m  wt,  Boeder 
and  Hyderabad ;  to  the  south  is  Bqapoor,  and  to  die  west 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  800  milesk 
and  its  breadth  at  160  miles. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  M<^1  Em- 
pire in  1633  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  the  fortress 
of  Dowlatabad  was  t^ten  by  the  Soubahdar  of  KandeisK 
who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  tbe 
Abyssinian  Malik  Amber.  The  fortress  just  mmtioned 
was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  provinoe,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  the  Nizams  became  ind^imdent  of  the 
Mogul  government,  and  until,  in  more  recent  times,  tbe 
enooeounanta  of  the  Poonah  Maiuattas  made  it  an  uuwm' 
fortaUe  residence  fiv  tiie  Nizam,  who  removed  the  seat  of 
his  gDvemment  to  Hyderabad,    The  province  is  mtw 
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ffivided  betvoen  the  Nisam  and  the  Mahrattas,  aboat  one- 
fourth  being  under  the  sway  of  the  tmuet,  and  three- fourths 
under  that  of  the  latter. 

The  surfiuje  of  the  province  is  in  general  mountainous, 
especially  where  it  is  croued  by  the  western  ghauts,  the 
hub  there  rising  to  a  considerable  he^ht.  Ae  tract  ei 
eonntry  which  lies  to  the  eastward  <^  the  ghauts,  and  which 
indodea  the  largest  portion  of  the  pnTinoe.  is  for  the  most 
part  derated  tuile-wnd,  seldom  less  than  1800  Aet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  abounds  in  those  almost  inaccessible 
fiutnesses— the  hill  forts — which  so  often  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Mf^uls,  and  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
natives  in  their  B&uggles  for  indc^n^nce. 

In  its  general  ohairacter,  the  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile, 
producing  abundance  of  rice;  but,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  native  governments,  the  population  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  the  extent  or  capability  of  the 
soil.  Many  European  firuits  attain  to  a  high  d^ree  of 
perfoetion,  paitieiiwrly  strawberries,  peaches,  and  giapes ; 
the  last  of  whioh  are  veiy  large. 

A  very  hardy  but  ill-filmed  breed  of  hnrses  is  nared  in 
great  numbers  far  the  Ifahratta  cavalry. 

Aurungabad  contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers; 
among  others  are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Godavery. 
The  first  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  to  the  south  of  Poon'a, 
and  passing  eastward  divides  the  province  from  Bejapoor, 
and  ftdls  into  the  Beema  at  Nursingur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  The  Beema  rises  in  the  mountains  about  40  miles 
north  of  Poena,  and  passes  at  a  distance  of  15  mites  from 
that  place ;  thence  it  nows,  with  many  windings,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  recmving  several  hill -streams  in  its 
course,  and  after  flowing  about  400  miles  it  joins  tiie 
Krishna*  in  the  pnvinoe  of  Hyderabad.  The  Godavery,  one 
of  the  most  saeied  streams  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  largest 
river  of  the  Dekkan,  proceeds  finm  numerous  sources  in 
the  western  ghaut  mountains,  and  traverses  the  t^xmnoe 
from  west  to  east  [See  Godavery.]  These  rivers  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size  imtil  they  have  left  the  limits 
of  the  loovince. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Soubah  are  Aurungabad, 
Abmednuggur,  Dowlatabad,  Poona,  Jalna.  and  Bassein. 
Deseriptious  of  these  places  will  be  found  in  this  work,  as 
well  as  of  the  remarkable  exeanted  temples  of  Carli  and 
Elora,  both  ci  which  are  within  the  province.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  Hindoos ;  only  about  one-twentieth 
are  Mt^nmmedans.  '^leMahratta  language  isthatprin- 
ehnlly  used,  and  itf  this  there  are  several  local  dialects. 
Hindustanee  and  Persian  are  spoken  1^  the  higher  classes, 
the  latter  being  used  in  the  courts. 

(Sea  Ferishta's  Hutory  of  the  Deeean ;  Malcolm's  Mt- 
moirt  of  Cmtral  India ;  Reonell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf 
JSinduatan.) 

AURUNGABAD,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Niiam's  dominiiHU,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  just  described.  It  is  situated  in  1 9°  54'  N.  lat, 
and  76°  33'  E.  long. 

Aurungabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  but 
beooming  a  favourite  rMidenee  of  Aurungzebe  during  the 
time  when  he  was  ^ovonor  of  KhandeisI^  in  J.b.9  Dekkan, 
it  apeedily  rose  in  importance.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Nisams  had  shaken  off  their  dependence  upon  the  court 
<^  Delhi*  thia  city  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  resi- 
d«Dce. 

Aurungabad  is  situated  in  a  hoUow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kowlah,  a  mountain-stream,  which  separates  the  city 
fnxn  a  considerable  suburb  called  Begum  Poora,  the  com- 
munioation  with  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  two  sub- 
stantial bridges.  On  the  north  side  is  a  considerable  marsh 
employ^  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  uie  exhalations  proceeding  from  this  ground  that  the  city 
IS  very  unhaalthy,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  salyeet  at 
«U  seaaoiia  to  be  attacked  by  intermittent  Avm.  The  mili- 
tuf  cantonments,  which  stuid  about  a  mile  soath-west  of 
flu  eity  upon  a  rocky  pUin,  are  said  to  be  ftee  fnm  this 
malaria,  and  to  be  generoJly  healthy. 

Considerable  industry  has  been  shown  in  providing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  excellmt  water  for  the  use  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  water  is  brought  by  means  of 
•tone  conduits  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  distributed 
thiouMb  earUien  pjp^  ^  numwous  stone  reservoirs  in  every 
part  ef  the  t^ty.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles 
iMK,  and  of  a  «ouuderable  width,  with  a  spacious  qua- 
^raagla  at  on*  extxaoUyi     «  uarb«  t-piftce  ^ 


it.  The  paliue  of  Anmngxebe,  whioh  is  now  in  ruins,  eovera 
an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated  mausoleum 
erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter :  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  iage  jnahai  built  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  at  Agra.  The  whole  city  is  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  and  when  visited  in  1627  by  Colonel  Fitz- 
olareuoe  a]q[»eared,  at  least  as  regarded  its  principal  build- 
iiuni,  little  brtter  than  a  hea^  of  ruins.  In  1825  it  was 
still,  however,  aakl  to  contain  a  populatim  of  60,000  per- 
sons, and  to  oorer  a  space  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  bazaar, 
where  both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale : 
the  principal  trade  is  in  silk  manufactures. 

During  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  wind  usuaHy 
blows  &om  the  south-west;  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  easterly  winds  commonly 
prevail,  and  at  thia  time  the  variations  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  excessive,  the  thermometn  changing  from  50° 
to  80°  in  the  same  day.  At  other  times  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  78°  to  100°  Fabenheit.  The  average 
quanti^  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  is  stated  to  be 
S6  inches;  but  in  this  respect  thedimate  is  aulfjeetto  much 
variation,  and  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years  it  has 
been  known  that  the  quanti^  of  rain  has  not  exceeded  21 
inches.  All  kinds  of  tropicu  fruits  are  good  and  abundant, 
and  both  grapes  and  oranges  ate  of  excellent  quality. 

Aurungabad  is  distant  from  Poonah  186  miles;  fVom 
Bombay  284  miles;  from  Hyderabad  295;  from  Madras 
647;  from -Delhi  750 ;  and  from  Calcutta  1022  miles,  trav^- 
Ung  distances.  It  is  also  about  seven  miles  south-east 
from  the  fortress  of  Dowlatabad.  (See  Rramell's  Memoir; 
Malotdm's  Memoir  if  Central  India;  Ferishta's  Hietory  ^ 
the  Deeean;  Fitadarenee's  Route  through  India  and 
Egypt  to  ^igiand.) 

Aurungzebe  was  the  laat  powerM  and  enei^tio 
sovereign  that  ruled  over  the  Mogol  empire  of  Hindustan 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  pro- 
per name  was  Mohammed ;  but  his  grand&ther  gave  him 
the  surname  Aurungaebe  (properly  Aurang-zlb),  t.  e.  *  Uie 
ornament  of  the  throne,'  and  when  he  became  emperor,  be 
assumed  the  titles  of  MohS-eddtn,  i.  e. '  the  reviver  of  reli- 
gion,' and  Alem-gtr,  ■'. «. '  the  cooquerw  of  the  worid.' 

Aurungxebe  was  the  third  ion  ttf  Sbah  Jehan,  the  sen 
and  Buceessw  of  the  celebrated  empem  Jehangir.  He  waa 
bom  on  the  22ttd  of  October,  1618.  and  had  just  attained 
his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the  death  of  Jebangir,  hia  fatbw 
ascended  the  throne  (1st  February,  1638).  Aurungzebe 
appear*  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspired  to  the  thnuie  of 
the  Mogols ;  but  he  artfully  ooncealed  nis  ambitious  designs 
under  an  assumed  air  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious 
duties.  FVom  hia  twentieth  year,  however,  military  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  and  soon  engaged  bis  entire  attention. 
After  an  expedition,  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
bad  permitted  Shah  Jehan  to  undertake  against  the  Dek- 
kan, Aurungzebe  was  appointed  govnnor  or  the  conquered 
province  ttf  Khandeish,  and  founded  here  a  magnificent  city, 
wluch  be  called  after  his  own  name  Aurungabad  (property 
Aurang-fibfid,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Aurang).  Soon  afterwardis 
the  province  of  Cabul  was  infested  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Aurungzebe  was  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  wicoeeded  in  subduing  the 
Uzbek  sovereign.  But  neither  Aurungxebe  nor  Dara-She- 
kub,  his  eldest  brother,  was  able  to  rescue  the  city  of  Can- 
dahar.  which  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Megol  army,  had  obtained  by  capitulation.  At  die 
insUgation  of  Emir  Jumlah,  a  chief  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  (Solconda,  Aurungzebe  renewed  the  war  in  the 
Dekkan :  he  had  taken  Hyderabad  by  surprise,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Gdconda,  when  ordws  from  the  impoial 
court  at  Agra  arrived,  directing  that  terma  of  peace  shouM 
be  proposed  to  the  besieged  r^ja.  Emir  Jumlah  was  called 
to  Agra,  and  the  emperor  ShfUi  Jehan  conferred  upon  him 
the  £gnity  of  vixier.  Jointly  with  him,  Aurungzebe  led  an 
expediti<Hi  against  the  r^a  of  Bcfjapore,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  his  army,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  very  severe  terms. 
After  these  events  (about  the  end  of  tiie  )-ear  1656),  the 
hwlUi  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  old.  excited  slana-  His  eldest  son,  Dara-Sbekuh 
(borp  in  a-o.  1615),  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  to 
himself,  owAned  fittfaw,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  bauds.  He  waa  at  first  opposed  by  bis  bro- 
ther St^ah  (bom  in  a.d.  1616),  the  next  m  age  to  himsd( 
t»vit  vitbout  9ffiQ^  9utAKraiig»b9,  under  t&Qpretanee  of 
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soeurin;  the  tbnme  to  his  younger  brother  Muiad  Bakhsb 
ibom  in  AJ>.  1624),  then  at  Ahmedabad  in  Guzerat,  invited 
him  to  join  him  with  his  fbroes  at  Ougeio,  the  cafHtal  of 
Malwah.  Hurad  Bakhsh  followed  thU  invitatioa,  tnd  the 
united  tracms  of  the  two  brothers  encountered  and  defeated 
the  forceg  of  DmtSiuknh  near  Ougein.  and  again  near 
Agra.  DttEa-Sheluih  fled  towards  Lahore,  and  Aurung- 
aebe  having  flrst.  Mixed  and  iraprisoped  im  brother  Hurad 
Bakluh  at  A«n*  wm  proclaimed  emporor  in  the  gardens 
Txz-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the  20th  of  July  (aocordinff  to 
others  on  the  2i)d  of  Au({UBt),  16A8.  His  father.  Shah 
Jebari,  h/id  in  tlio  moan  tiitir  ivrovered  fitHB  hitt  illness ; 
but  Annuiiji'.cli.!  cMiilumofl  in  kur|.  him  in  cuatody,  and 
ri'min  cii  liini  trom  Iklhi  U»  Ayra,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  si:vciity-f<Mir  yeurs,  iiU'l  it  has  been  suqiected  by  poia«i, 
on  Uio  ,i!Ist  of  .liiimary,  1666, 

Sliortly  iifLer  Aiiningu^  bad  been  prochumed  eupanr, 
his  hrotlkcr  Sujali  repeated.the  attempt  to  possess  himself  oi 
ike  govenment,  but  wai^efinted  uk  wvwal  Inttlea,  and  at 
Ivt  hftving  no  fiuther  veaM  of  reslstanee»  he  fled  frpm  his 
TtfiMt^it  Dacea  m  Bengal,  and  sought  reflige  with  the 
MigUKwrinff  Muaof  Aiacan.  by  whom  he  was  croeUy  be- 
tmyed  «id  MMmKiBed.  Dara-Shekiih  had  about  the  same 
Um»  ntamed  from  Lahore,  and  having  gained  the  governor 
of  Gujerat,  was  mandiing  towards  Delhi,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Aurungsebe  near  Ajmere.  He  fled  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  Khizr-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the 
28th  of  August.  1659.  His  son  SoUman-Shekuh  bad  sought 
tbeprotertitmof  tberuafrfSerinagur  in  the  nortbnn  mom- 
tains,  but  was  by  him  dolivend  into  the  bands  of  Aunmg- 
<ebe,  who  aoMflned  him  in  the  fort  of  Owalior  (14th  of 
January.  166 IX 

Aurungzcbc  had,  in  1659,  been  proetaimed  a  second  time, 
when  he  ordered  that,  for  the  luture.  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  should  be  dated  from  ttie  13th  of  May  of  that 
year  (or  the  I  st  of  Ramazan.  A.  H^.  1069).  As  soon  as 
be  had  repressed  all  competition  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  prudenoe  and  talent  in  his  administration,  and  his 
reign  was  peacefiil  and  tranquil.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
foresight  and  prudent  measures  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  di»a8to>us  conse(!|uenoes  of  a 
fsmine  that  oeaaifed  in  the  third  year  of  his  iwgn. 

Emir  Junlah  had  been  qipointed  governor  of  Bengal ; 
and  his  popolarity  exotted  tho  jealoa^  of  Aurungzebe,  who. 
in  wder  to  piwsnt  him  from  fenning  ambitious  dengns,  sent 
him  on  an  cxpeilition  against  the  king  of  Asam.  'The  arms 
of  Emir  Jumlah  were  victorious;  but  his  troops  were 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  to  which  disease  Emir  Jumlah 
himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  tho  throne  of  Aurungzebe 
had  uMrly  been  endangered  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
of  a  secretary,  who,  in  writing  to  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  had 
addressed  him  by  no  higher  title  than  belonged  to  the  khan  , 
of  the  Uzbeks.  Shah  Abbas,  supposing  this  to  be  a  preme- 
ditated insult,  declared  a  war.  which  might  have  proved 
fttal  to  Auningieba,  and  was  actually  advandng  with  an 
army  towards  India,  when  he  soddenly  died. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  enemy  to  the  ttirone  of  Anning- 
zebe  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  who,  when  thwarted  in  his  first  exploits, 
submitted  to  the  emperor,  but  soon  revolted,  in  oonsequencc 
of  being  treated  with  contumely  ;  he  stmck  coins  in  his  own 
name,  attacked  and  plundered  Surat,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mogol  dominion,  and  made  the  kings  of  Bejapcwe  and  of  Gol- 
oooda  tributary  to  himself.  In  1677  he  entered  the  territory  of 
Oolcwda  with  40,000  horse,  and  placed  MahratU  govemora 
in  tlia  towns  «nd  fortresses;  and  when  he  died  (a.d.  1683) 
his  dominions  comprehended  an  extent  of  about  40»  miles 
in  length,  by  130  in  breadth.  The  hostilities  between  the 
ICahratta  and  M<^1  dominions  were  continued  nnder  his 
fw  Sambagee,  who  roused  the  indignation  and  resmtment 
«  Aorangzebe  ^  aS>rding  a  refhge  to  Prince  Akbar.  one 
of  tbaempemr's  younger  sons,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
father.  In  1687  Aurnngzebe  led  an  army  hrto  the  Dekkan, 
eMnpetted  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Ctolconda 
to  mrrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  neariy  to  the  limits 
of  the  Carnatic.  Samhagee  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
ft  cm^  death.  His  broOier  Rama  threw  himself  into  the 
fort  *tf  Guuee,  where  be  offered  a  most  desperate  reststanoe. 
WM  retarded  the  reduelioQ  of  the  Carnatic  Aom  the  year 
U»Stail700.  The  settlement  of  the  Dekkan,  end  the  snb- 
9t  the  Mahrattwi.  contiuied  to  ooonpy  the  whole 


attentim  o£  Aurungzebe  during  the  latt«r  yean  of  his  life. 
The  imperial  tiw^  easily  conquered  the  Iflahntt*  fiames 
whenever  they  met  them  in  tlie  open  MA ;  hot  the  Ifish- 
raltaa  skilfully  eluded  regular  battles.  Thnr  issued  fh>m 
their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  they  oonU,  in- 
fested the  adjacent  jvovinces  by  predatwy  ineuaions,  and 
retired  to  their  retreats  as  soon  as  a  mogol  may  wp' 
proached  them.  The  jeshnu  poliqr  of  Aunin^seba  ins- 
vented  him  from  intrusting  bold  and  enlerprisuig  officers 
with  the  command  of  bis  troops,  or  with  the  govemmMit  of 
provinces.  Years  wore  lost  in  unavailing  attempts  to  sub- 
due the  dominion  of  these  mountaineers,  who  soon  found 
the  whole  country  south  of  U)e  river  Nerbudda  open  to  their 
devSstatioas.  In  the  midst  these  struggles  Aurungzebe 
died  at  Ahuednagar,  in  the  pcorinoe  of  Davlatsliad«  on  the 
Slst  of  January,  1707.  Witt  his  deaditaminatad  the  bril- 
liant epooh  of  the  Mogol  power  in  India.  He  had  flw  sons, 
Mohammod,  Mohammed  Mosim^  Asen,  Akbar.  and  Kfim- 
bakhsb.  Mohammed  Mozim  (sumamed  Shah  Alcm  and 
Kotb-eddin  Baliadur  Shah)  was  proclaimed  his  suooeastH'. 
(See  Orme's  Hisioricai  Ihragmentv  of  ike  Mogul  Empirg, 
vol.  i.  Lond.  1 782,  8vo.  Dow's  History  qf  Hmdostartr  vql. 
iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Hill's  Huiory  British  India,  3d  edit,  vol. 
ii.  p.  330—373.) 

AUSCULTATION,  from  ataeuUo  to  listen,  the  method 
of  distinguishing  the  states  of  health  and  disease  by  the  study 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  in  the  movements 
which  they  mkke  in  the  perftvmanee  of  their  functions. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  wind-pipe  into  Hm  lung  in  the  action 
of  inspiration ;  when  it  is  expeUisd  timugfa  tim  same  tube  in 
the  action  of  expiration;  when  itlsaoteanpoii  in  Ao  larynx 
hr  die  i^puis  of  the  voice;  when  the  heut  baats,  ttat  is, 
when  the  different  chambers  ot  which  it  is  eonposed  fiweiUy 
contract ;  when  fli^  blood  flows  through  the  great  arterial 
trunks ;  when  air  u  contained  in  the  intestines  and  is  noted 
on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural  movements, — in  all 
these  cases  sounds  are  produced  which  can  be  heeid,  often 
by  tiie  unassisted  ear ;  and  still  more  distinctly  by  the  aid 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  AVfaen  attention  is  paid  to  these 
sounds,  it  is  found  that  they  differ  greatly  fkom  each  other. 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind-pipe  during  inqiiratioo  is 
different  from  that  in  the  same  tube  in  expiration;  the 
sound  of  the  air  hi  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  speaking  is 
diferent  firoa  botii ;  vrtiile  the  sound  piodueed  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  evMi  by,  the  action  of  its  difioMnt  dwm- 
bers,  may  be  discriminated  the  one  from  the  odier.  By  the 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  poM^Ue 
to  becune  acquainted  with  those  which  am  natural  to  the 
different  organs  in  the  state  of  health:  but  when  these 
organs  beeome  disordMod,  (heir  movements  ars  modified  in 
a  groat  vaijety  of  modes,  eaoh  modification  of  movement 
being  attended  with  a  conesponding  modiflcauon  of  sound  ; 
consequently,  tiiese  modiled  sounds  are  oapaUe  of  aft>rd- 
ing  indieaticais  of  varbus  states  of  disease,  tho  diflbrenoe 
between  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  sound  bring  Uie  sign 
and  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  organ  from  the 
state  of  health.  Tiie  physician,  car^Uy  studying  the 
sounds  piDdnoad  by  the  o^ns  daring  life,  nakos  hmuelf 
fatttiliai  with  those  which  are  naftunl  to  them :  in  a  par- 
ticular case  he  hesrs  sounds  wbidi  he  knows  to  be  alto- 
gethw  differoit  from  those  that  are  natural  i  the  patient 
dies :  the  {diysieian  examines  the  organs  after  death ;  he 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  diseased  in  a  certain  mode : 
this  morbid  condition  <»  the  o^n,  which  be  has  been 
taught  by  in^Mction  after  death,  he  associates  in  his  mind 
with  the  peculiar  sound  which  he  observed  that  the  organ 
emitted  during  life.  Another  case,  attended  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  inspection  sfter  deoA  to  be  cen- 
neoted  with  the  sane  disease  of  the  same  organ ;  uid 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound,  be  finds  the 
same  organ  disaaied  in  the  same  mode.  A  peculiar  sound 
may  mm  become  the  sim  and  eertain  indieatiim  of  a 
particular  disease ;  in  thh  mannor,  by  persevering  atten- 
tion during  life  and  oareftil  examination  after  death,  it 
may  be  possible  to  dismminate  the  mrabtd  states  of  all  the 
organs  that  give,  when  in  actioa.  a  distinguishabte  sound. 
Extended  and  reported  observation  has  shown  that  the 
detection  and  discrimination  4^  disease  by  this  mode  may 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  conid  net 
possibly  have  been  oredited  previous  to  the  practical  deasoa- 
stratioB  of  the  fket;  ant  modem  scienee  has  elicited,  and 
almost  matured,  a  new  mode,  an  immtum  tutmm,  as  ene 
of  tfaafintsvggsitofi  «f  ilt  jaatty  IwuMdil,  of  diswyswn 
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the  woihid  iUifH  6t  toveAl  of  CKd  Uosf  inipoliatR  Sf^stu 
ia  the  body. 

To  (he  philosopbical  mind  hoftilni;  is  more  interoating 
and  instructive  than  to  trace  the  history  of  aseful  discovery. 
It  (a  eletr  that  the  idea  on  which  the  modem  art  of  ausculta- 
tion is  fbunded,  had  occurred  to  Hippoctates  upwards  or 
two  thousand  years  ago.  '  Yaii  will  Know  by  this.*  says 
this  first  recoraed  observer  of  disease  as  denoted  by  soutid, 
*  that  the  chest  eotitaina  water  and  not  pus,  i(,  on  applying 
the  ear  fbr  a  certain  time  to  the  ride,  yon  bear  a  uund  like 
that  of  bcfllng  vinegar.'  Tfao  non-existence  of  dineetlon  in 
the  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates  prevented  all  accunite 
and  extended  observation ;  and  consequently  rendered  tt 
imjiossihle  to  fblfow  out  to  any  <iire  arid  useful  result  the  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  the  most  dntletit  writer  on  ^hvsic. 
Accordingly,  the  suggestion  of  Hippocrates  teems  to  navo 
attracted  no  attention  for  many  centuries,  and  the  thodo  of 
studying  disease  tbanded  iipon  it,  if  it  bad  ever  been  learned 
to  any  extent  in  remote  ages,  bad  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  1  ?th  ecntuiy,  a  dislinguishcfl 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  was  not  of  the  medical 
profcsBion,  and  who  does  not  ai^pear  to  have  been  aetjnainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hippoeintea,  h;^  the  fiettetnttiiHi  to  see 
that  advantage  might  m  taken  of  thcf  aounds  prailaeed  by 
the  motions  of  the  internal  organs  to  discover  the  natdrc  of 
tiieir  diseased  states,  and  he  even  predicted  that  arliflclal 
means  would  some  day  be  employed  lo  assist  fhc  car  in  the 
purauft  of  that  oljeet.  *  lliero  may  be  a  t>09stlrility,'  says 
Hooke,  in  his  posthunious  works,  •  of  discovering  the  intcninl 
motions  and  actions  of  bodies  by  tliosonhd  ihcy  make.  Who 
knows  but  that,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the  beatitig  of 
.  tho  balance,  and  the  ninnihg  of  the  wheels,  atid  the  stj-iking 
of  tho  hammcrsi  and  the  grating  of  tbe  teeOi,  and  mulUtudes 
of  other  noises who  fcnovra,  isay,  but  that  it  thay  be  pos- 
sible to  dtoeoi-er  the  motions  of  internal  parts  of  bodies. 
Whether  animal,  vegetaUe,  or  mineral,  by  the  sounds 
they  make ;  that  one  may  di^eover  the  works  peribrmed 
in  the  sevctal  offices  and  shops  of  a  man's  body,  and 
thereby  discover  what  engine  Is  out  of  order, —wliat  works 
arc  going  on  at  several  times,  and  Ho  still  at  others,  and 
the  like.  I  have  this  encouragement  hot  to  think  all  these 
things  utterly  impostsiblc,  though  D^cr  so  mpch  derided  by 
the  generally  of  men,  and  never  so  Eccmingly  Mad,  foolish, 
and  thntostic;  that,  as  the  thinking  them  impossible  can- 
not much  improve  ray  knowledge,  80  the  believing  them 
possible  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  for  faking  nmico  of 
sach  things  as  atiotber  would  paai  by  without  remi^  as 
useless.  And  somewhat  mora  of  ^neoofagcment  I  havo 
also  from  experience,  that  I  teivo  been  able  to  hear  very 

Clainly  the  beating  of  a  man's  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to 
ear  tnc  motion  of  the  wind  to  and  fto  in  the  guts  and  other 
small  vessels :  tbe  stopping  in  the  lungs  is  cosily  discovered 
by  the  wheezing.  As  to  tbe  motion  of  Uie  parts  one  amongst 
another,  to  their  becoming  sensible,  they  retiuire  cither 
that  their  motions  be  increased,  or  tliat  the  organ  bo  made 
more  nice  and  powcrfol  to  scnuate  and  distinguish  them  as 
they  are ;  for  the  doing  of  both  which  1  think  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  In  many  cases  there  may  bo  helps  found.' 

This  prediction  has  been  realised :  helps  nave  been 
found.  About  a  century  after  this  passage  was  written, 
I^copold  Avenbnigger,  a  Cferman  physician  then  residing 
at  Vienna,  foil  uppn  an  artiflHal  motnod  of  producfaig  »mn£ 
in  various  regions  of  the  body  (see  Percussion)  by  which 
the  physician  might  judcc  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parte. 
This  method,  announced  to  the  world  in  a  small  volume  in 
Latin. first  published  in  the  year  attracted  little  atten- 
tion either  among  the  countrymen  of  (ha  inventor  or  among 
foreign  nations  for  the  space  of  half  a  century.  In  the  year 
1808,  the  celebrated  CJorvisart  translated  into  French  the 
work  of  Avenbni^cT,  and  made  his  method  known  to  all 
the  countries  of  Eutopo.  From  that  period  the  practice  of 
penniasioa  has  been  pretty  general,  and  it  soon  became  at- 
tended, in  akilfbl  hands*  with  tesnlts  fa  more  predae  and 
certain  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Hie  attention  of  physicians  having  been  thus  distinctly 
directed  to  the  method  of  studying  diseow  from  sounds 
produced  in  the  body  whether  naturally  or  artlAcially,  a 
number  of  young  French  physicians,  disciples  of  Corvisart, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  took  up  the 
snbject  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Among  tho  most  distin- 
guished of  these  young  men  were  Mia.  Double,  Bayle, 
and  Laennec.  Speaking  of  the  signs  fhmiahod  by  respira- 
tion, and  of  Uw  sounds  produced  1^  it  within  the  chest,  M. 


IMttie,  ?n  mimfkM  mtimh^y,  pDblrshcd  two  years 
before  the  fflscoWrry  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  aus- 
oultatioti  as  an  att  and  keienoe.  says,  'In  order  to  hear 
distinctly  the  soundswithin  the  chest, we  must applythooaS 
clottely  to  every  point  of  all  its  aspects,  by  which  moons  we 
can  disUhguiah  not  merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  sound, 
but  cvMi  its  precise  site.  I  havo  frequently  derived  great 
benellt  fVotn  this  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  1 
ilaturally  Jed  by  the  employment  of  tbe  like  method  in 
ezjdorltig  the  pulsation  of  tlm  heart.' 

At  the  very  tine  when  this  was  written,  Laennec  and 
seveml  of  hi8feIlow-pupt1s,midertl!e  guidance  of  their  mas- 
ter Corvisart,  while  diligently  stuiUftig  <!best diseases  by 
means  of  percussion,  met  oocoSimBlly  with  cases  in  whicu 
this  method  afforded  them  little  or  no  assistance ;  arid  in  tbe 
liofw  of  obtaining  further  aid,  they  accustcmied  tbemselvew 
in  such  cases  to  apply  tho  eat  closely  to  the  chest.  Littlo 
practical  benefit  resulted  fbr  sometime:  but  at  length  it 
IM  to  a  discovery  of  inestltoable  advantage ;  a  discovery 
Which  may  be  said  to  have  enabled  tbe  physician  to  sec  into 
the  chest  almost  with  as  much  deamcss  as  if  its  wulls  were 
transparent.  The  fblldwing  is  the  account  of  this  discovery 
in  the  words  of  tbe  reroarkablo  man  who  itiadc  it,  and  who, 
in  (he  course  of  a  fbw  years,  witli  a  diligence  scarcely  ever 
exceeded,  developed,  maturol,  atid  systematized  tho  highly- 
important  ptaetical  results  which  tt  bos  a0bided. 

'In  tho  year  lSi6,'  says  Uiennoc  in  liis  great  work  /)c 

Cantr, ' t  was  consulted  by  a  youngwoman  aflfected  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  In  whose  case 
percussion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  were  of  littlo 
avail,  owing  to  her  being  extremely  lusty.  The  immediatu 
application  of  the  ear  being  inadraissiblc  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, I  happened  to  reeolket  a  simple  and  well  known  fhct 
in  acoustics,  and  fancied  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  ou 
the  present  occasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to  Is  tho  great  dis- 
tinctness with  which  wo  hear  tbe  scratoh  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  out-  car  fo  tbe  other.  Im- 
mediately on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  into 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  ohe  ctid  of  it  to  my  patient's 
chest  and  tho  otlicr  to  my  car,  and  was  hot  a  little  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  thereby  perceive  the 
action  of  tbe  heart  in  a  manner  much  mora  dear  and  dis- 
tinct than  I  had  ever  been  aHe  to  do  by  the  immediate 
application  of  tho  ear.  From  this  moment  I  imagined  that 
means  might  be  Ibund  to  ascertain  the  character,  not 
merely  of  tlio  actioft  of  tho  heariv  but  of  every  species  of 
sound  produced  by  the  motWti  of  all  the  organs  within  the 
cbest.* 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  fmproro  and  perfect  tlie 
rude  instruments  which  ho  cmplo}'ed  in  his  nrst  trials, 
Laenhec  at  length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  called  the  Slethowopo  (from  ffT^Pot,  breast  or  chest, 
and  <}K07clv,  examine  or  etplfwe),  by  tho  aid  _of  which  lio 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  *  a  set  of  new  signs  of  fiseuaes  of 
tbe  cbest>  simple  and  ccrtoln,  and  such  as  mi^ht  probably 
render  tlic  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  posiove  and  cir- 
cumstonftal  as  that  of  many  affections  which  come  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  insbiiment  of  the 
surgeon.'  And  thui  conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  luis  been 
reaUscd,  for  a  new,  clear,  steady,  and  certain  light  has,  by 
tho  aid  of  this  Instrnment,  been  thrown  oii  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest. 

Hie  art  of  distinguishing -disease  by  sound  comprehends 
then  two  distinct  methods,  that  of  auscultation  and  that  of 
percussion.  Tho  study  of  auscultation  may  bo  imrsued 
either  by  the  unassisted  oar,  or  through  the  medium  of  in- 
struments; the  first  is  called  imroedlato  or  direct,  the  second 
mediate  auscultation.  In  like  manner  percussion  may  be 
perfinmcd  either  tm  tho  natural  surface  of  the  body,  ag 
through  tho  medium  of  some  solid  or  tonso  substance  firmly 
appliM  to  it.  The  first  is  termed  direct,  tho  second  mediate, 
percussion.  TSeo  PsBcnsstoN.]  See  also  Double,  SSmeio- 
logte  (Untrale ;  Forbes's  Translation  of  Corvisart 's  Aven- 
brugger ;  Laennec,  X>c  t  Augcultatton  Mediate  ;  arts, '  Aus- 
cultation in  Cyclopeedia  qf  Practical  Medicine,  and  in  tbe 
Dictionarv  (nf  Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Copland. 

AUSONIANS  ( AU  SONES),  an  antient  nooplo  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  tho 
great  Opican  or  Oscan  nation.  Niebuhr  shows  that  Auso- 
nes  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  native  name  Auruni.  iVom 
wUch  the  o^cctive  form  Aiumucus,  sbwtened  into  Aurun- 
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cuff  wmild  come.  This  interehaBge  of »  ud  r.  in  ontain 

positions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Ahmdcs,  then,  and 
the  Aurunci,  are  identical.  Saessa  Aorunca,  near  the  Liris, 
Was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
Cales  (Livy,  viil  1 6),  Ausona,  Mintonua.  and  Vetda  (ix.  25) 
were  Ausonian  cities.  Livy  (nit.  15, 16)  Mams  to  apeak  of 
the  Aurunci  of  Suessa  and  the  Atuonei  of  Cales  as  two  dif- 
fcrant  people ;  the  former  were  the  enemies,  the  latter  the 
allies  M  the  Sidieini.  The  explanation  must  be,  that  the 
Ausones  Cales,  and  the  Aurunci  of  Saessa,  were  both 
Ausones  or  Aurunci  (it  is  indifferent  which  term  we  use), 
and  that  one  part  of  the  nation,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  fHendly  to 
them.  (See  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  63»  &c.,  English  translation ; 
and  Osci.) 

AUSCyNIUS,  DECIHUS  MAGNUS  (for  so,  and  not 
Decius,  we  should  certainly  read  his  name),  was  bom  at 
Bucdi^ila,  Bourdeaux,  some  time  early  in  the  fourth  centuty. 
His  fhther  Julius  Ausonins  was  e  distiogniihed  pl^sicuai, 
eminent  also  fbr  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literatore. 
The  son  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  undo,  who  was  a 
believer  in  judicial  astrology,  and  presaged  great  things 
from  his  nephew's  horoscope.  Ausonius  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  When  about  thirW.  he  was 
onployed  to  teach  grammar  in  the  schools  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
naturally  attached  to  that  city;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poems  (Commmnoratio  Prqftatorttm  Bunhgaten- 
num)  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bouideaux. 
and  those  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elsewhere.  In  a.d.  369,  his  reputi^n  caused  him  to  be 
seleeted  Ijy  the  Bmperor  Valentinian  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Gratian.  This  omneotion  naturally  led  to  his  promotion ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Pmtorian  Pnefect  of  Italy  a.d.  377, 
and  of  the  (rauls  in  the  following  ^ear  (for  the  nature 
of  this  dvii  office,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xriu  middle) ;  and  made 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  now,  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen : 
if  the  former,  some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to 
his  profession.  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed 
during  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  among  the  best  writers  of 
that  late  mra);  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  wished  to 
obtain  the  same  return  of  flattery  from  him  which  Angus* 
tus  received  fh»n  Horace  and  VapL  But  his  style  is 
vicious  and  fiill  of  conceits,  and  hia  subjects  generally  too 
trifling  to  retain  any  interest.  He  wrote  Epigrams,  which 
contain  more  indecency  than  originality;  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbiwn,  a  series  of  Bhott  poems  on  eminent  cities ;  JdylHa, 
among  which  Cupid  Crudjled  and  the  MoteUe  are  perhaps 
the  best ;  Epittolee;  Gratiarum  Actio,  an  address  of  thanks, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  many  of  the  particulars 
of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  on  toe  Roman 
Fasti,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  366 ; 
and  it  might  seem  from  the  lines, 

Kills  MM  cMdwMM  at  fab  HoxUm  nomas 
CooHiUa  AaaooB  aosiM  aduMiiw  logM. 

tiiat  he  was  consul  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  the 
general  consent  of  modorn  writers  fix  his  consulate  to  the 

year  379. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Delphin,  by 
Father  Souchay,  is  recommended  as  the  best.  The  Vario- 
rum, 1671,  and  Bipont,  1789,  may  also  be  recommended. 

AUSPICES  {Awpicia).  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman 
superstition  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  AuouR.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  before  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
•uguration,  which  was  supposed  to  eonflBf  upon  them  the 
protection  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empue  had  greatly 
extended  itself,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  small  body 
of  augurs  on  all  occasions  to  perform  their  duties  in  person ; 
and  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  the  public  service  that 
the  magistrates  themsdvea  who  had  been  inangurated 
should  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  cnemony 
some  share  in  the  divine  privilege.  Thus  they  loo  were 
able  to  deduce  the  pleasure  of  heaven  from  the  movements 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  to  the  sacred 
science.  Originally,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  ana  the  privilege  was  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  excluding  the  plebeians  from  tne  higher  magis- 
tracies; but  eventually,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 
a  right  of  adroission  to  the  oonsulate,  prsetcwship,  Ssc^  thef' 


also  necessarily  had  the  privilege  of  the  anspioes  cttaehed 
to  these  magistracies.  Still,  to  the  very  last,  those  offices 
which  in  their  origin  were  purdy  of  a  plebeian  character,  as 
the  tribunates  hadno  connection  whatever  with  the  auspices. 
There  were  many  niceties .  in  the  law  of  auspices,  which 
wen  matters  of  dispute  amcm^  the  Romans  themselves, 
and  were  refbrred  ftom  time  to  tame  to  the  college  of  augurs, 
or  sometimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  body.  The  most 
important  distinction  was  that  which  existed  between  the 
greater  uid  the  less  auspices :  thus  the  auspices  of  a  con- 
sul were  superior  to  those  of  a  prwtor ;  and  consequently 
the  latter,  it  was  ruled,  could  not  preside  at  a  consular 
election. 

In  an  army  the  commander-in-chief  received  the  auspices 
with  the  ttT^twrtum,  and  so  completely  was  any  success  attri- 
buted to  this  privilege,  that  if  any  part  of  his  army  under 
any  infoiw  officer,  in  any  part  <tf  the  world,  gained  a  victory, 
that  success  was  attributed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
pertuqiB  might  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  hoooun  ct 
tiie  trimnph.  In  this  case  the  lieutenant  was  said  to  fight 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  the 
ceremony  of  the  auspices  was  originally  employed  to  sanc- 
tion the  commencement  of  every  important  undertaking, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  wwd  aunicari, '  to  take  the 
auspices,'  camo  at  last  to  bear  the  aignifloation  of  commenc- 
ing any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTELL,  Or  AUSTLE,  ST.,  a  considerable  market- 
town  in  the  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powder,  in  the 
county  of  Ckimwall,  on  the  road  from  London,  through  Lost 
'  withiel.  to  Chmmpound,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  St.  Ives ;  243 
miles  W.S.W.  of  L(Hid«i.  84  from  Lostwhhiet,  and  13  from 
i  tnm.  It  occupies  the  ude  of  ahiU,  and  sk^  gradually  to  ' 
a  small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  are 
;  narrow,  and  without  foot  pavement,  which  is  the  more  in- 
convenient as  the  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfkre.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel« 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars,  tt  has  a  good 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture ;  some  other  parts  of 
the  edifice  are  also  fancmilly  ornamented.  Round  the  second 
story  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  richly  omar 
mented  niches.  There  are  manyftgures  on  the  west  aide, 
I  and  fbur  on  each  of  the  others.  Those  on  the  west  side  an 
I  thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collectionB  of  Mesns.  Lysons  in 
the  Briti^  Museum : — '  Hie  uppermost  nkihe  has  tlie  figure 
of  Grod  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  sui^wtad 
by  two  angels  holding  a  cloth  inclosing  some  little  figure 
praying.  In  the  next  row  of  niches,  St  (Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lilv-pot :  in  the  lower  one  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  centre  with  [hisj  right  hand  elevated,  the  cross  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  crown  of  thorns  on.  This  niche  is  richly 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage  on  the  side.  On  the  right 
hand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  with  a  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
a  cord  in  his  left ;  on  the  right  [of  the]  niche  is  a  bishop.* 
The  remaining. twelve  figures,  on  the  other  sides,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aposties.  Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in- 
scription in  stone  relief,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  best- 
infinned  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt  Various  shields  of 
ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  chuTeb,  and  on 
the  seats ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel, 
hammer,  &e.,  it  would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  building.  The  font  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque  animals.  The 
archdeaoon  of  Winchester,  Philip  Comwallis,  gave  an  en- 
dowment for  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Austell,  and  there  was  once  a  sanctuary  here. 

St.  Austell  was  described  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,,  as  a  poor  village.  It  has  risen  to  eminence  from  its 
vioni^  to  the  great  tm  mine  of  Polgooth  (which  is  partly  in 
this  parish,  and  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine 
ever  worked  in  England),  and  other  considemble  mines.  It 
still  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  tin  mines,  the  cop- 
per mine  of  (;reoms,  and  the  porcelain-clay  works  in  or  near 
the  parish.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (for  the  p«Lrish  extends  to  the  coast,  though  the 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  harbour* 
formed  at  Charlestown  and  Pentewan  for  the  convenience  of 
importing  coals  fVora  Wales,  and  of  exporting  the  ores  or 
porcelain  clay  of  the  district.  A  railroad  connects  the  town 
with  the  harbour  of  Pentewan.  There  are,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  three  blowing-houses  (fw  some  years  the  only  ones 
in  the  county)  fbr  smelting  ore.  The  on  smelted  in  dtese 
houses  is  fiv  some  purposes  pnCwable  to  what  ii  melted  in 
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the  emmtn  ny.  Copper  ore  ii  laid  to  Iwve  been  smeltad 
«a  St  Austell  before  any  other  pUoe  in  Cornwall.  Thcfe  u 
«  dock  and  diipwright'i  yard  at  Charleatown.  and  mana- 
ftetun  of  ooarae  wooUensini  eanted  on  in  St.  Anatdl  KHne 
^■an  anoe,  but  whether  it  ii  still  emtinned,  we  have  no 
mbnaation.  There  ia  at  Fmitewan  a  fiunoni  itone  quarry, 
from  which  ttDne  has  been  got  for  building  many  ehurehas 
and  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  oonncy. 

There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  coin 
and  «ther  articles.  It  ia  held  under  a  charter  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  directed  that  the  tolls  shouldbe  applied 
to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  are  two 
Jiun,  one  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  the  other 
on  the  30th  November.  It  is  said  there  was  once  another 
ISur,  viz.,  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  circumstance  of  the  Black- 
more  Court  (the  most  considerable  of  the  Stanna^^  Courts) 
being  held  here  has  contributed  to  the  prosperi^,  of  the 
town. 

The  parish  indudei  several  TiHages ;  of  whieh  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Carvath,  Corbean,  Pentuan  or  Pentewan,  Porth- 
Man,  ReMorla.  Tregpn  issy,  Tregorick,  Trenarren,  Tretheray» 
TVevarrick,  and  Chariestown,  formerly  Porthmear.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  1628 
(including  15  building  and  70  uninhabited),  and  of  inha- 
bitants 8758.  Tbe  increase  of  population  which  has  taken 
place  is  very  considerable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
mora  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  mines. 

The  living  is  aviearage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  is  in 
tbe  rural  dmnery  of  Powder,  tfie  aiehdeaeonry  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  ^ocese  of  Exeter.  Tlim  are  several  dissenting 
I^aces  of  worship ;  also  an  alms-boose  built  in  1 809,  but  not 
endowed.  There  was  anciently  a  five  ehapel  at  Menaonddle, 
in  the  parish  ;*  also  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Millinse,  and 
another  at  Treverbin  Courtenay. 

The  town  of  St  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  been  tjuartered  during 
the  great  civil  war,  was  taken  by  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1S44, 
a  litUe  before  the  capitulation  of  that  anny. 

The  old  town  of  St  Austell  was  a  little  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  preseiit.  Its  site  is  sUU  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 
(I^runs  8  Magna  Britannia ;  BwtuUe*  of  England  ami 
Wale*.) 

AUSTERLITZ  (also  eaUed  Slawkow)  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  principality  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  in  the  circle  of 
Brfinn,  m  Mwavia,  and  about  nine  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Brfinn ;  it  lies  <m  tiie  Littawa,  and  with  Its  suburb  contains 
about  300  houses,  and  2200  inhabitants.  A  handsome 
palace,  to  which  delightftil  grounds  are  attached,  forms  its 
princijpal  embellishment  This  place  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  *  Battle  of  the  three  Emperors.'  which  was  fought  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1803.  In  1803,  England 
renewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  first  great  blow 
struck  by  Napoleon  having  stripped  the  Enetish  sovereign 
(tf  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalition,  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  became 

Earties  in  1809.  Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  rapidly  pouring 
ia  troops  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  24,000  Austrians,  under  Field- marshal  Mack, 
shut  them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the 
17th  of  October.  On  tbe  11th  of  the  following  month 
Napoleon  entered  Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  Fhincis,  having 
removed  the  Austrian  head-quarters  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia, 
was  there  joined  by  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
under  Buxhovden  and  Kutusoff.  The  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the  signal  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  allied  forces  upon  Brunn,  with  the  view  of 
offering  battle  to  Naptdeon,  who  had  dioeen  that  town  for 
the  temporary  centre  of  his  operations.  Napoleon  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  AnsteiUtt.  The  first  resnit  of  w  battle 
waa  an  armistice,  the  terms  of  which  vrere  dictated  by 
Napolewi  on  the  6th  of  December;  the  second  was  the 
teaaty  made  at  Pressburg,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
between  Berthier  and  Prince  Lichtenstein,  the  ^encb  and 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Austria  should  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in 
the  T>Tol  and  Swabia ;  the  latter  being  designed  by  the 
conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wurtemberg.  Ba- 
Tarian,  and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operation.  This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly 
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84,000  squan  aOai  of  tenitoiy,  3.780,000  mUMta.  tad  an 
income  of  1,300,000/.  sterling,  independendyef  men  tem- 
poranr  saoiflots.   [See  Boif  apakts.] 

AUSnN,  ST.  [See  AuoDsriifi.] 

AUSTRALASIA.  [Sea  AuaruuA.] 

AUSTRAU  A  is  the  name  reoantty  adopted  to  daiignito 
an  the  countries  which  are  considered  as  nrmingAa  fifth 
great  division  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  middjew  the  last 
ccntnry,  and  still  later,  theoretical  gec^iaphers,  fh>a  tha 
fanciftil  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibnum  in  the  solid 
parts  of  tbe  shi^u»  of  the  globe,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent surrounded  the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary 
continent  was  called  by  them  Terra  Auttralit.  When  the 
wrors  of  these  speculative  geographers  were  corrected  1w 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  all  the  islands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  tnose  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
had  aheady  received  peculiar  pmpn  names.  It  did  not 
seem  convniient  to  the  gao|^{nen  oS  that  period  to  add 
these  islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  Ameriok;  and  they 
vrished  therefore  to  devise  a  name  which  shmild  comprehend 
all  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  express  their  position  on 
the  globe.  The  English  adopted  Auttralana,  tiie  French 
Oeeanica,  and  the  Germans  changed  the  Terra  Australia 
into  AiutraHoi  which  name  at  present  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  ascendency. 

The  islands  composing  Australia  are  situated,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Aua  and  parUy  in 
the  wide  Pacific  Ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  Ttook 
America  th^  are  divided  Iff  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but 
there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  them  from 
the  islands  belongmg  to  Asia.  Whan  the  Portuguese  and 
tbe  Spaniards,  in  Oie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
be^n  to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  only 
visited  those  whieh  offered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and 
made  settlements  in  such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  tbe 
expense  and  toil  of  a  eonquest  Those  islai^s  which  did 
not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  by  their 
^graphers  and  historians  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Such 
islands,  accordingly,  remained  excluded  mim  the  divisions 
of  tbe  globe  at  that  time  existing,  aqd  they  now  form  parts 
of  Anstoslia.  In  this  way,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  m  tha 
east  begins  with  Timorlaut  and  on  the  west  terminates 
with  Java,  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia;  white  tiia 
numerous  islands  lying  between  tm  Miduecas  and  New 
(ruinea,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are  in- 
eluded  in  Australia. 

Australia,  then,  consists  of  one  very  large  island,  formerly 
called  New  Holland,  and  now  the  continent  of  Australia,  at 
briefly  Australia,  lying  between  1 1  $°  and  1 53^  E.  long,  and 
10*'  W  and  39°  S.  lat,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  E.  and  N.G.  of  this 
continent,  between  130°  E.  and  109°  W.  long.,  and  between 
30"  N.  and  5<f  S.  lat 

The  continent  of  Australia  extends,  in  ite  greatest  length 
between  Sharks  Bay  on  the  west  coast  and  Cape  Saudy  on 
the  eastern,  2400  miles ;  and  fh)m  north  to  south  between 
Cape  York  on  Torres  Straits  to  Cape  Otway  on  Bass  Straits, 
about  1700  miles.  Its  average  breadth  may  be  nearly  1400 
miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  tbe  Asiatic 
islands,  tiie  former  being  about  280  miles  distant  from 
Cape  Talbot  and  the  latter  equally  distent  from  Coburg 
Peninsula:  but  the  continent  approaches  nearer  to  New 
Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  Torres  Straits,  not 

n'  I  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.    Australia  is  divided 
Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Bass  Straits,  which  extend 
from  N.  to  8.  about  140  miles  at  a  mean. 

The  other  islands  belonging  to  Australia  He  in  the  Fadfle 
Ocean,  either  in  grmme  or  scattered  singly  over  the  wide 
sea.  They  mw  be  divried  into  those  to  the  north  and  those 
to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140°  and  MtC  S. 
long.,  are  three  groups,  thto  Bonin  Sima  Islands,  the  Bfa- 
rianes  or  Ladrones,  and  tbe  Carolinas ;  the  latter  extend  to 
165°  E.  long.  Nearly  contiguous  to  tiie  Carolinas,  between 
1 65°  and  1 80°  E.  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave's  Islands,  forming 
different  pronps,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack,  and 
Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert's  Arebipelago,  situated  on  both 
sides  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to 
Lord  Mulgrave's  blands.  The  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  lies  at  a  neat  distance,  between  150"  and  iflO^  W. 
long.and  19°and8S°N.lat.  Tha  inhabitants  of  aU  these 
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M&ndfl  bekOff  to  Ae  Ifaloiy  twse.  except  die  Bonm  8fma 
Mands.  on  whmh'die  Japanese  hare  settled. 

Sooth  <^tlie  eqaatOT,  and  between  it  and  tbe  continent  of 
Austria,  is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  whicli  fix- 
tends  in  the  direction  of  "W.N.W.  and  E^.E.  over  Mven- 
teen  degrees  of  longitude.  Bnst  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty 
Group  ai^  the  jBlonds  of  Hew  HriUtin,  Nl:w  Ireland,  New 
Hanovert  and  the  Lui»iada  Anliipcla^o,  \^)li':h  are  ftil- 
lowcd  hy  the  extensive  Solomon's  An  liiitolugu.  All  these 
islands  lie  between  the  eqoatur  :iiid  8.  lat^  and  are 
inhahttcd  by  nations  bdooging  to  iliu  Austral  Negroes  or 
Papuas, 

Between  i(f  S.  lat.  aul  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the 
following  islands  and  groups:— New  Caledonia;  the  New 
Hebrides;  the  Foejoe  Island* ;  the  .Santa  Cruz  Archioe- 
lago;  the  Friendly  Islunds;  the  Navigator's  Islaiida; 
Cook's  Islands;  Sucioty  Islands;  aud  the  Dangerous 
Atehipelago,   North  or  the  tatter  group  are  the  ftfondana 

Marquesaa  Islands,  lying  between  5"  and  m°  S.  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  fruia  these  groups  arc  situated  Easier 
Island  and  New  Zeiiluiul ;  the  Ibnacr  lies  in  27*  S.  lat.  and 
loy*  W,  Iniii;.,  and  tlu^  latter,  cousisUpg  of  three  islands, 
hetwucii       and  1^  S  lat.  and  166°  and  I78''B.  long. 

The  island,  called  Van  Dletnen*s  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  continent,  between  41"  and  43"  S.  lat.  and  145* 
and  147°  B.  lon^.  Further  particulars  tit  these  idauds  are 
fbund  nndcT  Quat  respective  heads. 

1.  Ditroverjf  Au»tralia.~li  happened  that  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  that  Fer- 
nando do  Mogalliaens,  after  opening  on  cntranoe  to  the 
Paciflc  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
homed  oficr  him,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  discovered  the 
Philippines  nearly  about  the  same  lime.  The  Portuguese 
finding  full  ocoupatiun  in  the  islands  near  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  the  east  or  south, 
except  that  they  promibly  discovcrod  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  er  Papua.  But  wo  Spaniards  having  conquered 
Mexico  and  settled  on  the  Philippiuo  and  Molucca  Islands, 
soon  established  a  commerce  between  Ar.apu1co  and  Manilla, 
Their  vessels  annually  travened  the  Pacific  Omin,  but  aa 
they  alwaya  fidloved  tiie  tamo  track,  the^  miulo  at  first 
no  discoveries  in  these  seas  except  the  Mananas  and  Caro- 
linaib  wliich  lay  in  the  route  or  their  veuds.  Don  Joi^ 
de  Ueneses,  in  1626,  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  in  proceeding  from  Malacca  to  the 
Moluccas.  Alvaro  die  Menaaiia,  in  1567,  discovered  Scrfo- 
mon's  Archipelago.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceu- 
tury  (1595-1596]^  be  was  sentb^  the  Spanish  government 
on  a  voyage  of  d^very,  in  which  he  Ibund  the  group  of 
the  Mendaiia  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Quiros  and  Luis  Vaei  do  Torres  undertook  another 
voyage  of  discovery  (1605--1C07),  and  whilo  they  remained, 
togetner  they  discovert  the  Terra  del  Espirilu  Santo,  whieh, 
whon  re-diMoveted  by  Co(dt«  was  fiiund  to  consist  of  many 
islondst  and  was  called  by  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  wparated  from  Quiros.  suted  along  tlie  soutliern 
coast  of  Now  Guinea,  and  passed  through  the  straitti  which 
separate  that  island  from  thus  continent  of  Australia,  and 
which  at  present  bear  his  name.  He  saw  tlie  coast  of 
Australia,  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  Yurk,  only  a 
Ibw  months  after  it  had  been  disoovered  by  the  Dutch,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  cuntiiient,  and 
thought  it  was  some  islands  of  small  extent.  After  this 
voyage  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  such  a  state  of  inactivity 
that  th»  thought  no  jnore  of  discoveries. 

Not  long  belbro  the  voyuge  of  Qumw  aiul  Torres,  the 
HflUoadem  bad  Kcoessfully  begun  to  assail  the  Pwtuguose 
on  the  eontineot  and  islands  m  India,  and  to  establish  an 
active  commerce  with  these  countries.  Being  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  and  commerce,  they  sent,  in  1605,  a 

Jwhtf  called  Duyfoi,  ttom  Bantam,  to  oxplore  the  coast  of 
few  Guinea ;  on  its  return  from  the  expedition,  this  vessel 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Continental  Australia,  to  tlio  soutli 
of  Bndoavour's  Strait,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March,  1606,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Torres  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
thou|di  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts  uf  the  eontioent 
was  shortly  afterwards  first  aoeidentally  seen  by  their  vessels 
cairyiiw  on  the  conimene  between  Surqiie  and  Batevio. 
In  Tfaeodorie  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western 
oOHt»  between  28°  of  lat.  and  the  tropie  <tf  CapricwD,  and 


called  ii  itndracht's  Land  (Country  of  Concotd),  from  the 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made. ,-  After 
this  time,  discoveries  on  these  coasts  fo11uw<Ml  closely  on 
one  another.  In  1618,  the  coast  from  about  ll°to  15°  S. 
lat.,  was  discovered  by  Zcachen,  who  sceius  to  have  coasted 
this  quarter  of  the  Island  fVomthe  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  to  Cape  Talbot,  and  to  hare  called  the  eastern 

Sirt  of  his  diseoveries  Amliem's  Land,  and  the  western  Van 
iemen  a  Land.  The  IbUowing  year.  Von  Edels  fell  in 
with  the  western  country  about  the  3U°  S.  lat.,  and  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  In  1622,  the  southern  extremity  of  (Jio 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness 
Land  >,  Avm  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  diaeovory  was 
made ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  Peter  Van  Nuyls  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast,  which  extends  IVum  Capo  Locuwiii 
nearly  to  Spencer's  Gulf.  In  162S,  the  Dutch  discoveries 
on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Do  Witt's  Land  and  pf  Cari>ontaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  Commodore  dc  Witt,  who  commanded  the 
squadron ;  and  the  second,  atlor  tlio  general  Peter  Car- 
penter, who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navigators  di^ovcred  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  regular  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch  were  not  less  successful.  Slioutcn  and  Le  Maire 
(1615—1617)  discovered  the  straits  of  Le  Maire,  between 
Terra  del  Fucgo  and  Stalen  Land,  and  cntea-d  the  Pacific 
Ocean  b^  Capo  Horn.  In  this  ocean,  however,  tbey  full 
in  only  with  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  and  with  tbo  eastern  part  of  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman  (in  1 G42)  discovered  Van  Dieraen's 
Island,  which,  up  to  the  clobe  of  the  last  century,  was  diought 
to  be  a  part  of  tlie  oontincnt  of  Now  Holland ;  and  afUr- 
wards  New  Zealand,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  Uio 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Tlic  last  of  the  Dutch 
navigators  who  distinguished  bimsoir  by  discoveries  in  these 
seas,  was  Jacob  Roggewein,  who,  in  1721  aud  1722,  dis- 
covered  some  islands  uf  the  Dangerous  Archipelago^  and  a 
part  of  Now  Britain. 

The  Engti^  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discovery, 
and  were  not  at  first  successful.  Towards  tho  end  of  the 
Bcvonteenth  century,  Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  wliich  had  previously  been  diucovurcd  by  tho  Dutch ; 
but  ho  did  not  odd  to  the  number  of  distweries.  After  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discoveries  of  tha 
English  wera  of  great  impurtunuc.  Captains  WalUs  and 
Carteret  (I  763—1766)  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  Now 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  Now  Hanover,  and  some  other 
islands  of  less  extent.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
Captain  Cuuk,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  exploring 
and  survcringalargcnmuberorthe  islands  formerly  known, 
dit>covcrc<l  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Capo  Howe 
to  Cape  York,  which  vras  called  by  him  Now  South  Wales, 
with  New  Cahxlouia,  tho  Sandwich  Islands,  and  many 
smaller  islands.  After  his  voyages,  many  other  English- 
men explored  these  seas  auccttssfully.  Lord  Mulgravc's 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1787,  and  the  Fcqjce  Islands  in 
1781)  by  Bligh.  Aftor  tho  cstablisbmcnt  of  the  English 
rolauy  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  tlioso  coasts  of  the  continent 
wliieh  till  then  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  were 
explored.  Bass  and  Flinders  diHCovercd,  in  17D8,  the  strait 
which  separates  Van  Dicmcn's  Island  from  the  continent; 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  continent  was  called  Bass 
Land.  In  J800,  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
Bass  Land  up  to  Capo  Nuctliumherland :  this  portion  of  the 
continent  bears  tho  name  of  Granf  B  Land.  Flinders,  after 
having  surveyed  Nuyt'a  Laud,  discovered,  in  1805,  a  largo 
extent  ooast  to  the  east  ^  it,  which  after  him  is  called 
Flinders'  Land.  Ttius,  nearly  all  the  remainingp'"*  of  the 
roasts  of  continental  Australia,  unseen  by  the  Dutch,  were 
discovered  hy  tho  English  in  less  than  fiftv  years:  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders'  Land  ana  Grant's  I^nd 
remained  undiscovered,  and  was  afterwards  explored  by  tho 
French. 

The  French  government,  in  the  last  oentury,  undertook 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  but  with  no  great  success. 
Tho  most  fortunate  was  that  of  BougainvUIo  (1768—70). 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  raoups  already  priBTionaly 
known,  discovered  the  Navigators'  Islands  and  theLiUsiade 
Andtipelago.  In  the  present  century,  under  Napoleon, 
Oaptaui  Baii^  succeeded  ia  diieowffatg  nd  expleini^  fn 
1805,  that  part  of  the  aoathem  ooait  of  ttie  omtinent  wDich 
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lies  betweoi  FUndm'  Land  and  Chnuit'a  Land,  and  eave 
It  tbe  name  of  Nuwleon's  Land ;  but  on  our  diarta  n  b 
commonlT  called  Baudin's  Land. 

As  so  short  a  time  bos  elapted  since  the  complete  dis- 
coretj  of  the  coasts  of  Continental  Australia,  it  cannot  be 
n  matter  of  surprise  that  we  arc  bo  little  acquainted  with 
the  interior.  Aner  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony 
nt  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  the -settlers  began  to  penetrate 
into  tbe  interior ;  but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped  by 
that  mountain-range  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Now 
South  Wales,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ocean.  For 
many  Tears  their  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains  were 
baffled ;  not  so  much  by  their  height,  which  is  inoonaider- 
nbUt,  as  by  the  steep  racks  which  fwm  the  highest  summits, 
and  because  th^  (nobably  bod  never  boen  passed  by  the 
natives.  At  bist  an  attempt  made  in  1813  succeeded; 
and  diTring  the  last  twenty  years  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  the  interior  has  been  surprisingly  rapid.  Nearly  one- 
eighth  of  this  continent,  which  is  rlioii<^ht  to  be  not  much 
inferior  to  all  Europe  in  area,, has  lu'vu  so  far  explored  that 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  formnl  i.<\'  its  soil  and  capa- 
bilities. Wc  owe  tills  to  the  attentimi  which  tlie  governors 
of  the  colony  have  commonly  paid  Id  ihi'^  olijeot.  an4  to  the 
enterprising^  activity  of  a  few  gentlemen ;  among  whom, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  ea|rtain  Sturt,  Imve  been 
the  most  successAiL 

II.  Ctmt  nmwjwi— Ifoat  of  tbe  coasta  of  Continental 
Australia  have  been  surveyed.  Captain  Cook  surveyed 
New  Soutli  Wales,  from  Cape  Hcnra  t^^  S.  bt.)  to  Cape 
York(10^30'S.  lat.).         *~  ^ 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyed  by  General  Car- 
penter at  the  time  of  its  discovery^  but  was  explored  with 
greater  accuraCT  and  laid  down  by  f:;iiiiam  Flinders. 

The  coast  of  Amhem's,  Van  llii^m-u's  Land,  and  of  a 
large  portion  of  Do  Witt's  Land,  was  sur\'eyed  by  CanUin 
King,  But  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  ue  Witt's  Land 
which  extends  from  Cape  Villaret  to  Depuch  Islands  has 
not  been  surveved,  and  is  nearly  unknown. 

The  coast  between  Depuch  Islands  and  N(^h-West 
Cape  was  surv^ed  by  Captain  Philip  P.  King. 

Shark's  Bay  was  surveyed  by  Dampier. 

The  coa^  south  of  that  Bay  to  Gape  Leenwin  was  surveyed 
lately,  at  the  time  when  tbe  settlement  on  Swan  River  was 
formed  (1825). 

The  southern  coast  of  Australia,  firom  Cape  Leeuwin  to 
Encounter  Bay,  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  coasts  of  Baudin*s  Land  were  surveyed  by  its  dtsoo- 
Terer ;  and  those  of  Grant's  Land  and  Bass  Land,  by  Grant 
and  Flinders. 

Some  of  tbe  islands  belonging  to  Australia  have  been 
surveyed  with  great  acctiracy  by  English  navigators ;  those 
especially  which  were  visited  by  Gi^itain  C>nk,  as  New 
Zealand,  the  Society  Islands,  tbe  Friendly  Islands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Othors,  as  SdonKm'a  Archipelago,  the 
islands  of  Santa  Cnu.  and  the  ishmd  e£  New  Guinea, 
have  not  had  this  minute  examination. 

III.  PhyaKol  geography. — Until  vwy  lately  an  idea  pie- 
Tailed  that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose  on  all  sides'to  a 
considerable  elevation  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  basin,  where  an  ex- 
tensive lake  received  all  tbe  water  flowing  down  from  the 
elevated  ridges  surrounding  it  on  all  pomts  of  the  oom- 
pasM.  This  was  inferred  firom  the  navigators,  who  surveyed 
the  coast  with  accuracy,  not  having  been  aUe  to  discover 
the  outlet  of  miy  great  river ;  and  it  received  great  sup* 
{mrt  from  the  discovery  of  Kf  r,  Oxley.  that  the  two  greatest 
rivers  of  die  interior,  the  Maequarie  and  the  Laehlan.  ter- 
minated in  swampy  marshes.  But  this  genesalixation  was 
made  too  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  Ae  land  generally 
attains  a  consideTabla  height  at  no  great  dietmee  from  tbe 
shores,  Capt  Flinders,  in  survnuig  the  southern  coast  be- 
tween Capo  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Wiles,  to  ^  west  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  ceost  of  needy  twenW-ftve  degrees  of 
long,  observed  only  very  few  eminences  which  deserved  to 
be  called  hills,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  oomnoeed  of  sand. 
Scarcely  in  any  part  was  a  high  country  visiue  bdund  the 
low  coast.  The  country  sd>out  Spencer's  Golf  up  to  Bass 
Strait  and  Cope  Wileon  is  move  biUy ;  but  even  nere  large 
tracts  of  the  coast  aie  low  and  no  mountains  se  vntt^e. 
Along  the  coast  of  New  South  Walea,  from  Cape  Wibon 
to  Cape  York,  the  ■wntains  Vffvu  at  ne  gioat  ilisi— a 
from  the  ahoni  which  many  parts  ia  loir,  and  n  ettm 
tocky  and  iVMfl^vWMf'  .Ba|  wUn  Mi1lMip.«owl  >0Ai 


nany  ^tensive  tiacts  of  low  shore  an  fbund,  ai  oa  tlw 
eartem  and  southern  parts  of  Carpentw'a  Gulf,  on  Van 
Siemen's  Gulf,  where  the  alligator  rivers  diacharga  tbeir 
water,  and  towards  North  West  Cape.  That  portion  of  the 
coast  which  has  not  been  8urvcye<l  may  also  be  a  low  land. 
The  western  shores,  however,  ore  in  many  places  high  and 
precipitous,  csj>eci;illy  to  the  south  uf  Dirk  Hartof['s  udand ; 
and  even  wliure  tiiey  arc  luw,  u  raiiiM  of  mountains  appears 
at  no  great  distance  firom  ttie  sea.  From  these  short  notices 
on  the  character  of  tbe  coasts,  it  is  evident  that  idl  the 
watercourses  formed  in  the  interior  may  easily  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  which  wa^es  the  southern  and  northern 
shores.  It,'oi^ht  fwrthw  to  be  ebaetved.  that  even  the  most 
careful  navifp^or,  in  aorvwinc  a  eout.  may  overlook  an 
inlet,  which  is  the  nuoth  or  a  urge  rKw>  eqwcially  whan 
the  shores  are  low  and  sandy :  tus  happened  to  C^tain 
Flinders,  whose  fQeneral  acowa^  can  he  rriisd  on.  He  did 
not  observe  the  sandy  ink!  by  whkJk  tbe  Hnmy  Riveiv 
btelv  discovwed  by  Captain  Stttrt,  finds  its  way  to  tbe  sea ; 
yet  this  river  probably  flowa  i^wndi  of  a  thousand  mika^ 
and  surpasses  the  Rhme  in  the  langtb  ef  its  eoiirsew 

We  are  still  fiu  from  being  In  yossosiion  of  suiBeient 
data  for  forming  a  geneial  idea  tbe  inteiifla  of  Ausbralia. 
Except  a  sm^  tract  akmg  tbe  westenk  coast,  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Swan  Iltver,  only  tbe  seuUi-eostcn 
part  of  this  eontiDMit  hH  bem  sxi^kgnd ;  and  this  doeo  not 
embrace  one-eighth  of  tbe  lAide  aiea,  and  coMpteboida 
only  the  country  to  the  iotttk  of  ao^  S.  lak  and  to  tbeeaat 
of  140°  B.  hmg. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  ■NOBlaiiu  whieb 
begins  at  tiie  most  soutben  pranl «  Ansfiralia,  Gape 
son,  and  runs  generally  newly  dne  noflh  n^  to  S8°  8. 
lat.  Probably  it  continues  in  tbe  same  &eewni  <x  with 
inconsiderable  bends  to  Gape  Yoth,  at  Bndeaveur's  Stndt. 
The  distance  between  this  monntain  range  end  the  slune  is 
not  everywhere  the  sanw.  South  of  asf*  lat.  it  averages 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  hot  at  that  latitttde  the  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  oentinnea  in  this  diren- 
ticm  to  38°>  where  itN  distance  from  tbe  aen  ia  140  nBaa,  at 
the  souroea  of  the  river  Hnntar.  It  then  tana  aidden^  to 
the  east,  and  cootinaea  in  tine  diwclian  tedMMt  Iftf  mOe^ 
till  it  agam  rwumes  its  fimaer  ceatte  dne  norUi  cr  a  pasnt 
or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distaiwa  of  about  BO  or  100 
milesfrpm  thashwe.  The  sootbamrangeuptosa^is  eeUed 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  thi^  portitm  of  it  wfaieh  Kes  in  tbe 
direction  of  west  and  east  bean  tbe  name  of  Liverpocd 
Range ;  and  that  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liver- 
pool Range  baa  not  ^et  received  any  name.  This  chain 
divides  tM  rivprs  whuh  eut  ttie  coast  firmn  tiieae  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  Ikr  as  is  yet  known, 
the  greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  lat,  where  the 
mouittainsrisetoOSOOftetandnpirarda.  TbeWanagoac 
Vountaina  or  Autndian  Alpa,  wbiab  Be  between  SA^mm 
ar  lat.  are  dvabtkas  higher,  soam  of  thair  peafca  being 
eoverad  with  perpetual  snow ;  bat  Aey  do  not  faaa.  a  part 
oftbediridfaig  range,  being  aeparatad  from  themonMa^ 
<tf  this  ranaa  and  lying  faratw  west.  Tliat  portion  of  OM 
mnge  whidi  extends  to  the  west  of  Sidney  apfwars  not  t» 
rise  much  above  3000  feet;  HooitYori:,  one  of  its  highest 
summits,  attains  only  3292  ftelk  The  average  breadth  of 
this  range  is  above  Afty  miles,  and  it  i»  diAcmt  to  craes,  aa 
the  higher  part  consists  of  steep  and  bare  rooks  and  deep 
chasms,  and  contains  only  a  ftrtr  passes.  This  description, 
however,  dees  not  amtly  to  Liverpool  Range,  wboe  tiw  imwi 
port  of  the  ridges  u  flat,  m  kum  fitUe  UBs  and  Tafleyn 
covered  with  fine  soil  of  nmlerato  debtt  emndwn  «nb 
grass.  A  newly-made  road  leade  over  Grange  from  Sidney 

toBathnrst.  ^  ^ 

The  eennlry  between  tbe  dividuig  range  uid  tbe  sea 
may  be  ealhtd  mther  billy:  the  flala  which  are  generally 
fennd  along  the  shore  ere  in  meal  j^aeee  of  small  breadt^ 
thoagh  in  some  ftw  they  extend  forty  mfles  iolafid,  and 
ahnost  to  the  dividing  range  itaelf  These  flats  have  com- 
monly a  sandy  soil,  of  TBAfleient  fertiBty ;  but  the  hilly 
diiitrtcta  of  the  country,  which  in  a  few  pboes.  aa  at  IHawara, 
New  Castle,  and  Port  Maequarie^  descend  to  the  coast.  *ro 
of  a  bettor  dwteription,  except  whew  tb^  an  compose*  of 
bare  rocks.  The  valleys  feare  ooumonly  a  attong  soil, 
which  in  its  natural  state  fa  cov«r«d  with  birge  trees,  and 
dlsidaya  a  wy  vigonms  vegetation:  when  cultivated  it 
giilwgoedeiMaef  gniB.  Senlb  of  ST  B.  kt  the  ridgea 
oir  tbftUtk  and  tbe  valbys  between  Oem  ore  parallel  t»  the 
|iiMiftliMB»]  MidlMo«Ndnni4f  irliiebtli9^teit 
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MM  Art  finlf  tonefata,  nm  in  lonBitodbul  Tillejm.  which 
ebnimstame  gives  them  a  much  hmger  course  Uian  they 
would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Hawkeabury  River  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its 
aoorces  are  in  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  alpine  lakes 
of  G«orge  and  Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  the  union  of 
several  smsU  rivuleto  th«  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturt) 
or  Wolondilly.  After  flowii^  several  milei  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  mflei  n«Ui  and  nnth-eaat,  gradually 
nmroadiinff  tne  sea.  Near  34^  lat.  it  is  joined  1^^  the  Oa. 
River,  and  after  this  junction  is  called  Warragomha. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Nepean,  and 
before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  E.S.Ef.  it  takes 
the  name  of  Hawkesbuiy :  its  sastoary  is  called  Broken 
Bay.  The  Shoal  Haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  36**, 
nuis  for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  till  having  approached  the  Wallandilly,  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  disoharges 
iU  watsfs  into  Shoal  Haven. 

Nortii  of  88^  IM.  the  nineipal  valleys  are  tranivene,  and 
Oe  eoone  ot  the  rivers  is  emsequenay  west  and  east  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  de> 
dii^g,  however,  cMisiderably  towards  the  south.  The 
eowse  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  the  Hastings 
do  not  exceed  a  hundred  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bris- 
bane Riw,  which  foUs  into  Monton  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  fin  ships  dn>wii^[  sixteen  foot  water. 
(P.  Conningham.) 

Tbo  intenor  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
foatoms  in  its  form  and  aspeet,  may  be  divided  into  the 
region  at  the  Terraeas  and  that  of  the  Pluns  or  Lowlands, 
ai^  the  148°  meridian  may  he  considered  as  the  mean  line 
of  Arinou  betmen  diese  two  regions;  observing,  however, 
that  on  Urn  aooth,  especially  between  the  rivers  Laehlan 
and  Hommbidffee,  the  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
fcrther  west,  and  on  the  north  may  felt  short  of  this  line  of 
diviiioa.  The  terraoes,  which  may  be  eonsido^  as  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
puaUel  to  the  coast,  and  which  has  heen  noticed  before,  are 
OMBposed  of  more  or  less  extensivepluns,  separated  from 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.  Tne  plains,  which  often 
ttitend  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  commonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neuhboarhoed  of  some  river ;  sometimes  they 
oeeuy  tin  high  eonntry  between  two  rivers ;  they  are  «ther 
doM  Ikts  or  a  soooesrion  of  gently-swelling  hius,  desr  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  heritage,  which  alliMds 
ftbondant  food  to  eattU.  The  low  ridges  which  divide  than 
are  covered  with  <men  forests,  through  which  the  horsemen 
may  gallop  in  perfoet  safoty,  and  are  generally  considered 
as  exoellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  hnght  as  they  proceed  to  the  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new 
rock  formation.  He  found  successively  serpentine,  quarts 
in  htige  white  tosiks,  granite,  ohl(«ite,  micaceous  schist, 
unditODe,  cbaleedtmy,  quarts,  red  jasper,  and  oonglomerate 
itidu.  The  quantity  «r  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  tiiese  temees  is  afaoady  nnmaons,  and  by  nr  the 

ritest  nan  of  the  wool  raportsd  from  Sidn^  is  Ihmished 
the  sheep  of  this  district  Some  of  the  temees  an 
better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for  sheep,  and  are  noted  for 
their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Insins. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  dsain  these  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  fiiU  and  rapid,  though  not  well 
adapted  to  navigation.  Before  they  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west  they  join  one  ano- 
ther, and  form  a  few  large  rivers.  Such  are  especially  the 
ICommbidgse,  the  LadiUn.  and  the  Macquarie.  The 
Moramhidgee,  whidi  originate*  in  the  moontainous  country 
uniting  the  Wamgons  mountains  with  the  dividing  range 
at  some  distanee  to  the  south  of  Lake  Get^e.  runs  in 
a  north-western  direction  until  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  the  terrtces,  where  it  Joins  the  Yass  river: 
after  the  junction,  it  drains  the  terrace  regiMi,  and  eotos 
the  Lovlands  to  the  west  of  1 48°  long.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  a  rapid  and  fine  river.  The  sources  of  tlie  Laeh- 
lan, called  by  the  natives  Colare,  ate  not  yet  known ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  they  lie  at  no  great  distance  north  ot 
lAke  Geor^  and  that  the  upper  course  of  this  river  is  in 
me  same  diraetion  aa  that  part  whidi  is  known.  fWrn  south- 
east to  nortb-weat  Itdescends  into  the  Lovlands  to  the 
VMt  fi(  148°,  vitfaffiit  Joining  any  othnr  considw^Uo  tifw 


during  its  ^oiDtsd  tlirough  the  terraces.  The  Moequane  Is 
supposed  to  rise  near  the  point  where  the  34"  parallel  is  cut 
by  Uie  l&0°  meridian,  but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
approaches  the  road  leading  from  Sidney  to  Bathurst 
Here  it  is  called  the  Fish  River,  but  imitioK.  before  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Bathurst  vith  the  Campbell  River,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Macquarie,  and  continues  its  coutte  to 
the  north-west  through  a  fine  country,  till  having  f<mued  a 
cataract  near  the  148th  d^ree  of  hmgitude,  it  enters  the 
Lowlands.  Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  oourse,  which  is 
above  600  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  <d  these  rivers  dedine 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from 
the  southern  ooast  This  peculiarity  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  region  between  32°  and 
30"  S.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  region,  which  is  yet  impei- 
fbctly  known,  and  only  in  its  southern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  field,  and  the  York,  run  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  country  traversed  by  these  rivers  is 
enclosed  by  two  high  ranges,  the  dividing  range  and  anoUier 
frolher  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  1£0°  meridian* 
the  highest  known  part  of  which  is  called  Hardmcks  Ran^. 
These  riven  seem  also  to  change  their  course,  and,  declinmg 
to  the  west  to  descend  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  country  south  of  the  Morumbidgee  appears  likewue 
to  dtffer  from  the  general  character  of  the  Terraces.  Cap  - 
tain  Sturt  describes  it  as  a  district  whose  surfoce  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  prec>- 

Kitous  glens :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  Warragoug 
fountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This 
portion  of  the  Terraces  is  still  ms  known  than  that  to  the 
east  of  Hardwidie  Range. 

The  Lowlands  jmn  the  Terraoes  on  the  west;  their  extent 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  norUi,  is  not  known. 
Captain  Sturt  vho  advanced  on  the  north  beyond  tbe  14SP 
meridian,  and  on  the  south  beyond  the  140°,  found  that  the 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  immenKe  level 
plain.  This  extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains 
of  South  America,  covered  with  abundant  grass,  ba  the 
African  Sahara,  with  its  moving  sands :  it  seems  to  ap- 
proach in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which  surround  the 
Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sn  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  miatain  inhabitants  than  thft 
steppes  of  Asia.  These  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 

Cirts,  extremely  level ;  in  others,  they  are  slightly  undtt- 
ting ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at  great  distances,  some- 
times of  more  than  100  miles,  a  sandy  eminence  rises,, 
which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill:  the  loftiest  iit 
these  eminences  are  not  above  300  foet  higbo:  than  th» 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  s<ril  presents  only  twot 
varieties :  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  coarae< 
-  sand.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetationi. 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  plants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again  are  covered 
with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble ;  and  in  a. 
few  tracts  patchas  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear 
to  be  moist  and  in  which  the  esilysienraia  is  abundant^ 
Such  patches  probaUy  form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  seasoR- 
Tbose  parts  of  tbe  plains  which  seem  to  have  the  best 
produoe  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses.  Lai^  tracts  of 
countri'  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  crayfish,  ami 
this  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  in- 
undated, but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them. 
On  their  surfhoe  no  eocumulation  of  rubbish  is  observed,  bo 
as  to  indicate  a  rush  of  waters  to  any  one  point;  but  nume- 
rona  minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidently  diatribut* 
the  floods  ec^ually  and  genraally  over  every  part  of  tiie  a»a 
whioh  is  snb,)eet  to  thma. 

'  My  impression,'  saya  Captain  Sturt,  *  when  travelling 
the  oountiy  to  tbe  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Macquarie,  was,  that  I  was  traversing  a  country  of  com- 
paratively recent  fmmation.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
max  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the  salsolaceous  character  of 
the  plants,  tbe  appeutanoe  of  its  isolated  hills  and  flooded 
tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea.  severally  cwv- 
tributed  to  stn^thcn  tiiese  inpiessions  on  my  mind.' 
It  wonldappeutfait  those  plaint  bumiUy  dMreu*  « 
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elevation  above  the  \tmsi  the  HOt  as  they  appnacli  the 
louthem  shores  of  the  oontinent.  The  cataracts  of  the  Mac- 
quarie  are  680  feet  above  the  sea;  that  place  on  the  Lacb- 
lan,  where  Mr.  Oxley  formed  a  dep6t,  500 ;  and  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Murray,  where  that 
rirer  be^ns  its  sonthem  course,  is  only  300  feet. 

The  nvers  which  traverse  this  region  descend  from  the 
terraces  as  laroe  and  full  watercourses ;  but  after  having 
run  in  the  lowlands  a  considerable  distance,  they  change 
tiieir  character.  Instead  of  increasing  in  breadth, 
and  Tolume  of  water,  they  begin  to  diminish  in  all  these 
respects.   This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sandy  soil 


through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribn- 
taries  to  replace  their  lou  of  water.  Capta<n  Sturt  observed 
that  in  the  course  of  340  miles  the  Morumbidgee  was  not 
joined  by  one  sUeam  of  running  water. 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristio  of  this  region  is, 
that  some  of  its  large  rivers  terminate  in  marshes  covered 
with  reeds.  Captain  Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the 
Macquarie  in  the  following  terms :  *  At  some  distance 
inland,  the  marshes,  the  reeds  were  of  great  height.  The 
channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad  as  ever ; 
but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  nsen  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  banks,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with 


the  water,  and  the  current  was  so  sluggish  as  to  he  scarcely 
perceptible.  These  general,  appearances  continued  for 
about  three  miles,  when  our  course  was  suddenly  and  most 
une3tpe<Aedly  checked.  The  channel,  whieh  had  promised 
ao  well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased 
altogether;  and  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at 
BO  abrupt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  grounded.  Exa- 
mining  this  spot  with  peculiar  attention,  two  creeks  were 
discovered,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and 
which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
overlooked.  One  branched  off  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
west.  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and  the 
latter  about  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated.' 

The  large  rivers  traversing  the  lowlands,  which  always 
have  water  in  their  channels,  are  the  Morumbidgee  and 
the  Murray,  the  Lachlan,  the  Macquarie,  and  the  Darling. 

The  Morumbidgee,  which  reaches  the  lowlands  west  of 
148°  long  ,  flowing  in  a  western  direction,  declines  further 
to  the  north-west,  and  is  joined  by  the  lAchlan  in  34*^  30' 
S.  lat..  and  143^  30'  E.  long.  Farther  down,  it  unites  with 
the  Murray,  a  much  lai^r  river,  which  is  350  feet  broad, 
and  firotn  12  to  20  feet  deep  at  this  junction ;  hut  whose 
source^  as  well  as  the  upper  course,  are  utterly  unknown. 
Its  transparent  waters  run  over  a  sandy  bed  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour;  and  its  banks,  although 
averaging  18  feet  in  height,  are  subject  to  floods.  After 
this  junction  the  river  preserves  the  name  of  Murray.  In 
141°  long.,  it  is  joined  by  another  large  river,  a  hundred 
yard*  wide  and  ra^r  more  than  twelve  feet  deep*  which 


is  supposed  bv  Captain  Sturt  to  be  the  Darling.  Up  to  this 
junction  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the  W.N.W.,  but 
afterwards  its  course  is  changed  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  river 
is  considerably  increased  in  size.  As  it  approaches  the  1 40° 
meridian,  it  trends  to  the  south ;  and  in  this  direction  it 
flows  into  the  Lake  Alexandrine,  which  is  50  miles  long 
and40  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  brackish,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  at  En- 
counter Bay,  by  a  passage  impracticable  even  for  the  smallest 
boats.  The  river  Murray,  however,  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  being,  for  50  miles  from  its  mouthf 
350  yards  broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep. 
-  The  Lachlan  river,  after  descending  into  the  lowlands, 
traverses  considerable  marshes  in  147°  E.  long.;  and, 
shortly  after  issuing  from  them,  it  changes  its  course  from 
north-west  to  south-west.  Flowing  in  this  direction  to 
145°  l<mg.,  it  again  enters  some  marshes,  which  appear  to 
be  much  more  extensive,  and  to  continue  to  the  place  wheta 
the  river  Joins  the  Morumbidgee,  143°  30'  E.  long. 

iThe  Macquarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  low- 
lands at  the  place  where  it  forms  a  cataract.  148°  3'  E.  long., 
and  31°  50'  8.  lat.  It  soon  afterwards  diminishes  very 
much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  river  at  Mount 
Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish.  At  no  great 
distance  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  marshes;  but 
Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  channel,  which  is  commonly 
dry,  by  which  the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes, 
after  long  rains,  is  carried  ofT  to  the  Morrisett  Ponds  and 
tiie  Castlereagh  River,  and  thus  to  the  Darling. 

Vol.  ra.— R 
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The  Darling  tiu  oftly  lately  been  di»covew4  bv  Captain 
Sturt.  He  traced  its  course  between  148" and  MT^E.long.. 
and  under  30°  8.  lat.,  for  about  15  milei;  and  again, 
between  146°  and  144**  30^  and  29^  30'  8.  lat.  for  about  06 
tnilea.  At  tbe  flrat  place  the  river  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west ;  and,  in  the  second,  its  course  is  directM  to  the  S.W. 
That  both  currents  belong  to  tbe  same  rirer  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt 
as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  aud  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-wcUs  were  disco- 
vered. Captain  Sturt  is  inclined  to  thinli,  that  the'  river 
which  joins  the  Murray,  where  this  latter  b^ns  to  nm 
southward,  is  tbe  Darhng,  though  he  obaarvet  that  the 
waters  of  that  river  are  not  brsckian. 

The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  Well  al  the  most 
unfavourable  chanwteristic,  is  the  long  drought*  which 
ooeaslonally  previul.  Captain  Sturt  says.  'Theyter  18S6 
commenced  the  feardil  droughts,  to  which  we  hare  reason 
to  believe  tbe  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
subject.  It  continued  the  twA  following  years  with  unabated 
severity.  The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up. 
that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it.  Cuhnary  herbs 
were  raised  with  difficulty ;  and  crops  failed  even  in  the 
most  favourable  situations.  Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water.  Tbe  interior 
suffered  equally  with  tbe  ooast;  and  men  at  length  began 
to  despond  under  so  alarming  a  ^'isitation.  It  almost  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  tm- 
versed  by  a  cloud.'  These  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
occur  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  succeeded  by 
excessively  long  rains ;  but  afterwards  the  rains  decrease  gra- 
dually, year  after )  ear.  until  they  again  wholly  cea&e  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiatity  is  the  quick  transition  from  beat  to 
eoM.  Iliere  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
23  degrees  in  fifty  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  tbe  sudden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over 
the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  auch  a  degree 
of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be  plea.sant  to 
men  and  animals,  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  1 10°.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  ai^  often  very  cold  and 
pierdng,  especially  when  there  is  a  suMen  ihlfk  from  a  hot 
north-western. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  oonsi- 
dered  as  exceptions,  the  climate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
is  commonly  delightful;  and  die  evenings  and  mornings 
as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  which 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on 
the  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  (he  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  <from  September  to  March), 
between  36"  and  IOS°,  its'meon  elevation  being  70°;  and,  in 
winter  (from  March  to  September),  between  27°  and  98°, 
its  mean  being  66°. 

In  the  interior,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
the  wetaeaaon  commonly  takes  place  during  tbe  summer; 
on  the  coast,  it  commences  in  the  begiiining  of  tbe  winter. 
Mr.  Oxiey  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  during 
the  winter  drive  back  the  vapours  colleoted  from  the  sea, 
which,  beinK  attracted  by  the  eastern  declivity  of  tbe 
mountains,  descend  in  rain  on  the  country  between  thom 
and  the  sea;  but  that  the  easterly  winds,  which  prevail 
during  the  summer,  carry  the  vapours  over  the  mountains, 
which,  being  there  attracted  by  the  western  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  are  condensed  into  rain. 

Dews  are  very  frequent  and  heavy,  and  tometimes  they 
fall  like  a  drizzling  rain.  Hail-stornu  are  common  in 
December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  IVoat  is  very  litUe  felt;  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  is  frequent,  and  ver)*  keen  on  the  high 
terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  Bathurst,  and  the  plains  contiguous  to  them : 
these  districts  are  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
observed,  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  are 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  tops  of  tbe  mountains,  and  occasionally 
also  in  the  valleys,  for  many  days  togeUier ;  but  it  ta  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  favourable  to 
health ;  and  endemic  diseases  are  not  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  in  ttie  monttu  of 
October  and  November,  and  ia  produeod  1^  the  winda 


which  prevail  at  that  time.  -  These  trinds,  iii  general,  are 
not  unpleasantly  warm ;  but  they  resemble,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  Afwil  and 
May :  like  them,  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia. 

Many  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australia  contain  vol- 
canoes, and  a  few  seem  to  have  oeen  produced  by  volcanic 
agency.   In  all  those  islands  volcanic  products  abound. 

IV.  The  Man  qf  Australia. — The  natives  of  this  portion 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  races— to  the  Malay,  and  to 
another,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  division  of  the 
human  race:  the  men  of  this  second  race,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Australian  negroes,  or  Austral  negroes.  The  firht  race 
occupies  all  the  islands  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  thoae  which  lie  to  the  east  <^  j2o°  W.  long. 
The  Austral  negroes  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as 
well  as  over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
HebrldcB,  New  Britain,  tbe  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and 
New  Ouinea.  In  the  last-named  island,  they  go  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Papuas.  whkh  sometimes  is  uaed  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  inhabits  tbe  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  families  are  scattered  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    [See  Malays.] 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  they  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  being  a  branch  of  tbe  Athcan  tiegroea,  re- 
semble them  only  In  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  tMir  woolly 
hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  ia  not  quite  black,  like  that  of  the 
Afrieans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  differ  widely  (hun 
one  another  in  the  fbrm  of  the  bead  and  bee,  and  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  higher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  tbe  head  projects  morethan  in  the  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent,  and  tbe  lower 
projefts  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  strength  by  which  the  African  negroes  are  distin-' 

guished.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  formation  of  tbe 
uman  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the  Caucasian  race 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  Thia  race  uema  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabiunt*  of 
the  continent  and  df  the  other  islands  having  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Maby. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in 
tbe  lowest  stale  of  civilization.  Cannibalism  is  common 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it :  they  have  neither  . 
habitations,  nor  do  they  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ; 
the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  species  of 
cloak  mode  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket.  Wherever 
they  intend  to  puss  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  This 
want  of  habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  food;  for  in  some 

S laces  along  the  coast,  whwe  fish  and  oysters  are  ao  abun- 
ant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply  of  food  for  tho 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  eonveniant 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  clean  daily,  (P.  Cun- 
ningham.) 

They  have  no  chiefs,  either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  tha 
authority  of  a  man  depends  on  his  personal  strength,  and 
his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  Koycm,  and  in 
a  bad  one,  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thought  to  watch  over 
and  protect  them  from  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to 
assist  them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decoy  for  uie  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

They  are  not  delicate  in  food.  When  pressed  by  hunger 
thev  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking  whales,  and  even  venmn, 
with  eagerness. 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inqi^tive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are  extremely 
acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  tha 
interior  was  uninhabited,  but  Captain  Sturt  found  them  ia 
most  places,  and  on  the  banlu  of  the  Murray  more  numerous 
than  anywhere  else. 

V.  Division  and  Settlements. — The  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  New 
Holland,  which  was  given  to  them  by  tha  Dutch  after 
having  diseoveivd  these  parts ;  by  diia  term  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  sometimes  datignatad,  The  semid  parti  oa  tha 
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narOum  »oui  m«  Carpentaria,  imiad  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  Arahem's  l^nd,  Vaa  Diemen'i  land,  De  Witt's 
Land ;  and  oo  the  weBtera  ooast  Endracht's  Land,  Edel's 
I^d,  and  Lesuwin's  Land,  One  half  of  the  southern  coast 
fM  called  Nuyt's  L*nd  i  after  this  follow  Flinders'  X^d,  Bau- 
din's  Land,  Grant's  I^uuJ,  sind  Bass's  Land :  the  eastern 
coast,  whioh  nmperly  should  be  called  Cook's  Land,  bears 
the  name  of  new  Swth  Wales. 

The  SngUsfa  are  the  only  nation  who  have  firanded  settle- 
nents  on  the  epntinant  of  Australia.  The  colony  of  Botany 
Bay,  or  Sydney,  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  the  others  have 
not  yet  flnnly  tAen  root  Setuemeots  are  made  on  the 
eastern  coast  at  Moraton  Bay,  on  the  southern  at  Western 
port  and  King  George's  Sound*  on  the  itouth-westem  at 
S  wan  River,  in  Bdel's  Land,  and  on  the  northern  at  Mel- 
Tille  Island,  opposite  Van  Diemeu's  Bay.  A  new  colony  is 
to  be  founded  at  Port  Jincoln,  on  Spenoer's  B&y>  on  the 
southern  coast,  between  King  Gleorge's  Sound  and  Western 
Port   (Bee  thes?  articles.) 

The  last-wentioued  ooloqy  has  received  the  grant  of  an 
immense  ternto^j  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Fowler's  Bay  on  Uie  west,  to  beyond  Cape  Northumberland, 
or  from  13-2°  to  141°E.long.,  and  comprehends  Flinders'  Land 
and  Baudin's  Land.  Towards  the  north,  the  boundary  is  to 
extend  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Avery  small  extent  of  it 
about  Spencer's  Gulf,  thatof  St.  Vinoent,  and  on  the  Murray 
River,  is  imperfectly  known,  the  remainder  utterly  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  appears  to  be  in  a  nou- 
rishing condition,  (See  Van  Dienun's  land  Almanac  for 
1S33,  andTAsuANiA,  undevwhiob  more  appn^riate  name 
we  intend  to  describe  this  island.) 

AUSTRALIA,  BOTANY  OP.  There  U  mpsrt  of  the 
wond  the  veKeti»tte&  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  all  other 
oountiies  a8.me  midd}e  and  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent,-of  so  peculiar  an  organisation. -that  a  large  propoijtion 
of  the  genera,  and  some  entu-e  natural  orders,  are  absolu  tely 
unknown  beyond  its  shores  or  dependent  islands.  So  dif- 
ferent from  others  ar^  many  of  the  commonest  plants,  that 
Burman,  a  Dutch  botanist,  of  the  school  of  Linnesus,  actu- 
ally mistook  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fom.  Trees 
are  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  ennstantly  out  of  their 
.  ordinary  position,  and  with  their  fUnetions  inverted  (fuca- 
lyptut),  or  with  transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  per- 
urming  the  o9oe  of  leaves  (^IcQM'as),  and  this  so  com- 
monly, that,  acending  to  Jhe  eom^tatlon  of  Dr.  Brown, 
'  if  lakon  together,  and  oon^dered  with  respect  to  the  mass 
of  vscetable  matter  they  contain,  ealculated  fVom  the  size 
as  well  as  number  of  the  Individuals,  they  are  perluipa  nearly 
equal  to  a}!  the  other  plants  of  that  country.' 

Considering  how  imperfectly  the  vegeUtion  of  this  re- 
markable continent  has  been  examined,  that  of  its  shores 
or  maritime  districts  being  the  only  part  regarding  which 
we  have  any  exact  Information,  and  considenng,  also,  how 
little  has  been  published  canoerning  that  portion  of  its  flora 
which  has  been  collected,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
mora  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of  its  plants  to 
those  of  other  eounMes,  tSgethor  with  notices  of  a  few  of 
the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
peculiar  vegetation  of  N$w  Holland  will  be  by  offering,  in  the 
first  place,  a  general  view  of  the  characteristic  fbrms  of  the 
flora  within  the  colony  of  Port  Jackson,  and  to  the  sou^- 
ward  of  it.  including  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  by  after- 
wards explaining  how  it  alters  in  character  as  it  approaiAes 
the  north,  till  it  finally  melto  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
archipelsgo. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  we  find  the  concen- 
tration of  all  those  curious  forms  of  vegetation  for  which 
the  country  is  so  remarkable.  Forests,  counting  of  many 
species  of  gigantic  Eucatyoti,  by  the  settlers  called  gum- 
trees,  many  of  which  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  girth  of  frwn  twenty-five  to  forty  Ifeet;  among  which  are 
intermingled  wattle-trees  (Acacias),  witix  their  countless 
myriads  of  yellow  tufted  flowers  and  bean-like  pods ;  wild 
figs,  of  enormous  size,  ftzmisbing  a  grateful  food  to  regent 
birds  {SericulUs  chrt/tocephalut),  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp 
pheasants  iCaeuhts  Phasianus)  \  and  in  some  places  nu- 
merous Seaforihia  palms  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the 
eountn.  In  shaded  places  near  Port  Jackson,  the  Cory- 
pha  AtutraHs  outspreads  its  umbrageous  leaves,  heavily 
contrasting  with  the  light  apd  delicate  many-parted  flnmcb 


of  occasional  tree-fl»mi.  Nettles  of  an  arboraseent  habifc 
from  fifteen  to  twentjr  feet  high,  are  not  uncommon,  to  which 
may  be  added  mulutudos  of  proteaceous  plants,  with  their 
hard  and  woody  leaves,  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  ta 
the  places  where  they  grow ;  hair-branched  weeping  casui- 
annas,  and  myrtaceous  plants  with  white  blossoms  studding 
their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with  tassels  of  yellow, 
purple,  or  erimsim  stunena,  contribute  to  woduce  the  fint 
sensation  of  suriwise  in  a  stnuiger  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  % 
smaller  growth  and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the 
botanist  recognises  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly 
Australian  forms.  The  thousands  of  compound-flowering 
plants  are  all  of  a  titructure  witli  which  he  is  unacquainted 
elsewhere:  in  pkce  of  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums,  tb« 
ixias,  and  other  iridcous  plants,  the  fig-marigolds,  and 
wood-sorrels,  that  diversify  so  beautifully  the  under-growth 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  finds  thousands  of  epacruletg, 
some  with  scarlet,  and  many  with  lilac,  or  white,  or  rosy 
blossoms ;  purple  trmandrea,  polygaleous  plants,  yellow- 
flowered  species  of  the  diUema  tribe,  looking  Uka  shrubby 
butterpups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-flowend 
decandrous  papilionaceous  bushes;  The  avMdeiti  tlw 
Cape  and  of  tW  southern  districts  of  South  America  a» 
represented  by  totally  diff'erent  genera,  having,  however,  a 
more  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  latter  than  of  Uui 
former  country ;  while  the  diosmeta  of  those  two  rtgioni 
are  bnknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  fbnn  of  the  exclusively  Australian  genera,  phebuUimt 
boronia,  »ieria,  correa,  and  eriostemon,  whioli  give  a  striking 
appearance  to  many  places.  The  common  weeds,  too,  of 
the  land  are  often  not  less  peculiar :  many  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants  are  remarkable  objects,  especially  the  beauti- 
ful didtscus  coeruleus ;  white  QotkUwrnm,  a  curious  tribe 
nearly  related  to  Lobelias,  and  StylidiMt  still  more  singular 
objects  with  a  slender  irritable  oelumn  ef  stamens,  contri- 
bute here  and  there  to  the  wondei-s  b)[  which  the  traveller  is 
astonished.  If  to  these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses, 
among  which  the  kangaroo  ««ss  {Anthialiria  Ausft  a/is)  is 
invaluable  to  the  culonijtt ;  festoons  of  the  ■  lovely  T''coma 
Australia,  a  climbing  trumpet  flower;  pines  belonging  to 
the  genus  C<i//i/m.  and  resembling  cypresses-,  little  twining 
BiUardierat,  with  narro'w  bells  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  sin- 
gular zamias  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  palm  and  the  leaves 
of  8  fern,  which,  with  xanthorrhna,  are  characteristic  of 
sdl  that  the  settler  will  do  well  not  to  select;  and  finally, 
extensive  plains  in  the  interior  terminating  in  morasses 
choked  up  with  gigantic  reeds— the  botanist  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  parallel  of  Port  Jackson. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  ef  the 
ordinary  observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs 
of  an  approach  to  a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the 
buttercups,  anemones,  and  polygonums,  that  appear  in 
abundance  In  the  higb  land  of  Van  Dieinen's  Land.  Mal- 
vaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuarinas  gradually 
disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northwards ;  and  but  a  single 
species  of  tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  celery-topped  pine  iPBdocarput  aspteni/olia), 
whose  leaves  taste  as  welt  as'Iook  like  those  cf  the  plank 
from  which  it  derivM  its  name ;  and  some  spedes  otcaiatrUt 
form  trees  of  remarkable  appearanoe,  rising  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  to  the  height  of  4000  &et,  and  growing  from 
50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of 
the  scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Jervis  are  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps, 
and  tiie  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  ig 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size :  on  the  very 
brow  of  Mount  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
see,  trees  hara  been  measured  of  for^-three  feet  girth. 
The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  districts  is  said,  now- 
ever,  to  be  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description,  the  country 
separating  St.  Vincent  from  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  the  mag- 
nincent  roadstead  of  Port  Lincoln  itself,  being  extremely 
sterile ;  and  Kangaroo  Island  being  probably  far  from  fertile, 
on  account  of  its  great  number  of  salt-water  swamps.  Cap^ 
tain  Sutherland,  indeed,  gives  a  much  more  fovourable 
description  of  the  country  in  this  division  of  the  continent, 
but  the  quality  of  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

About  Kioe  George's  Sopnd,  the  extreme  south-western 
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portion  of  the  contioent,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
eoontry,  although  of  a  barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hilli  are  strewed  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs, 
flourishing  among  immense  blocks  of  granite;  Banksicw, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honeysuckle, 
mn  of  extraordinaiy  beauty ;  grass-trees  are  abundant ; 
ftnd  the  forests  consist  of  swamp  oaks  (Catuarina)  and  gum 
trees  {Ettoalyptua),  the  timber  of  which  ia,  however,  usually 
decayed  at  we  heart  No  grass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the 
plains,  which  are  overrun  with  a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary 
vegetables,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley  (Upturn  pro- 
ftratunfi,  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
(Atriplex  halirmu),  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford 
the  settlers  an  agreeable  food.  Here  occurs  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  law  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  of  growing 
in  the  earth :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Austrana  the  Loranthua 
is  found  growing  sparingly  tike  misletoe  upon  the  branches 
of  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  acacia,  and  melaleuca;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  forming 
a  small  tree  fiileen  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  Swan  River,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King 
George's  Sound.  The  plants  consist  principally  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Protea,  Myrtle,  Epacris,  and  compound- 
fiowered  tribes,  and  to  the  leafless  part  of  the  genus  Acacia. 
The  singular  production  called  erass-tree  by  the  colonists 
iKingia  Auttralis)  rises  upon  tne  sandv  plains  in  solitary 
uncouthness  in  the  shape  of  scorched  ana  blackened  cylin- 
drical trunks,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves. 
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[i,  Gnw  Tree  (KingU  Aiutnlii).— B,  XuthoiThM.] 

A  remarkable  species  of  XantharrkeBO,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem 
•ometimes  thirty  feet  high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus 
Catuarina  remarkuble  for  their  long,  weeping,  thread-like 
branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Caliitris,  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  Kan- 
garoo-grass is  said  to  form  here,  as  at  Port  Jackson,  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  herbage ;  Banksiat, -which  at  King  George's 
Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here  acquire  extraordinary 
dimensions,  one  of  them  {B.  grandis)  occurring  50  feet 
hi^,  and  more  than  24  feet  in  diameter.  A  noble  species 
of  gum  tree  iEucahmtua  caiophylia)  forms  a  beautiful  object 
in  the  scenery.  The  latter,  and  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia, 
form  the  common  timber  of  the  country.  Magnificent 
Xpelaleucas  with  scarlet  flowers  abound,  together  with  lep- 
toepenna  reHmbling  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  species 


of  melrosideroi,  all  out  off  firom  the  river  by  a  belt  of  mshet 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Buache  U 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  solauum.  ten  feet  bigh» 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  species  of  metrosideros. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  part  <^ 
the  continent  the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plantu  called  by 
botanists  proteaceous,  while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Aus- 
tralian features,  yet  presents  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South  Africa  than  that 
of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency  to  the 
South  American  forma  exists,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast,  ve  find 
that  as  we  approach  the  equator  from  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  gradually  changes'. 
But  a  little  to  tne  northward  a  variety  of  differences  are 
observable;  the  little  billardieras  all  disappear,  the  arau- 
caria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and 
becomes  plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  the 
singular  genus  Pandanut,  which  looks  like  a  pine-apple 


[hudanu*.] 

growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  rears  its  slender  stem  among  the 
woodland  scenery ;  the  blue  gum-trees  {Eucalyptus  piperita) 
acquire  stupendous  dimensions;  and  a  singular  proteaceous 
plant  resembling  Knightia  excelsa  appears  as  a  common 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  at  Port 
Jackson,  the  diSerence  in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the 
equator  being,  aa  usual,  compensated  by  elevation  of  surface. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  forests  abound  in  a  gigantic  nettle,  and 
in  the  valuable  chestnut  bean  (Castanotpermum  Auatrale), 
whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  afford  a  wholesome  nutriment 
to  the  natives.  Here  also,  in  the  forests  near  BrUbana 
Town,  Mr.  Frazer  observed  '  several  species  of  flcus  upwards 
of  150  feet  high,  inclosing  immense  iron  bark  trees 
(Eucalyptus  resinifera),  on  which  originally  the  seeds  of 
those  fig  trees  had  been  deposited  by  blras.  Here  they  had 
immediately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and 
rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the 
iron-tree,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  to 
the  earth,  where  once  arrived  their  progress  of  growth  is 
truly  astonishing,  llie  roots  of  the  ficus  then  increase 
rapidly  in  numl^r,  envelope  the  iron  bark,  and  send  out  at 
the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  peeping 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  reu 
intruder.  In  the  singular  angles  or  urallt,  as  they  an 
termed,  which  ore  formed  by  the  rootH  of  these  trees,  and 
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of  vlikfa  many  an  lixteen  feet  high,  there  is  room  enoagb 
to  dine  half  a  dozen  petsoa».'  (See  Hooker's  Botanical 
MiMceUany,  vol.  L  p.  241.)  Native  cherries  (Exocarpiu 
eupresti/ormie)  abound,  Gyrottemm  emulates  the  weeping 
willow  with  its  pendulous  branches ;  and  extensive  districts 
of  araucaria  pine  form,  by  their  sombre  green  colour,  a 
striking  cmtrast  to  the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum  trees. 
Tbe  open  parts  of  the  forests  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
yeUow  wood  iOxkya  Xanihoxyla),  with  silk  ot3a{GreviUea 
wnuita),  and  a  great  profuskin  of  magnificent  trees.  The 
beach  is  in  some  places  ornamented  with  Hibitcut  HUaceua, 
and  native  bread-fruit  (Pandanus  pedunculetia) :  in  other 
places  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  mangroves.  What  are 
called  by  the  colonists  apple  trees  (Angophora  lanceolata), 
in  remembrance  of  tbe  grateful  fruits  of  their  native  country, 
appear  on  the  richest  forest  land,  alone  "with  tbe  eatable 
tarra  root  (Caladium  glycyrrkizum),  and  many  remarkable 
ferns.  Xanthorrhsea  also,  of  whiob  mention  has  already 
been  made,  is  described  as  fonniog  'a  truly  superb  object, 
with  its  extraordinary  bee-hive  tops.* 

Approaching  towards  the  north,  tbe  araucaria  still  con- 
tinues common ;  palms  increase  in  number;  a  rattan  (C7a- 
tamut)  ifl  most  abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded 
with  forest,  between  15^  and  17^  S. ;  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary caper  tree,  with  the  dumpy  but  enormous  form  of  the 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature.  At  last,  on  its 
northern  shores,  all  the  formn  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended;  species  of  tida  and  hibiscus, 
which  were  rare  in  the  aontlC  become  common ;  and  Bank- 
ff  ai,  the  most  Australian  of  Australian  plants,  disappear ; 
Etic(Jyf>ii  indeed  remain*  and  a  mehleuca  or  tw<^  like  the 
cajepuu  tree ;  but  an  abundance  of  Cinchonacete  and  other 
Malayan  forms  almost  overpower  tbe  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage  palms  {Livistona  inenms)^ 
but  too  ynall  to  be  o£  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  are 
abundant;  plants  allied  to  the  nutm^  and  sandal  wood  are 
not  uncommon ;  and  Casuarinas  and  Pandanus  contribute 
to  confound  the  Australian  character  of  tbe  vegetation  with 
that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  New  Holland  does  not 
produce  a  single  native  spedes  of  eatable  fruit;  although 
exotic  fruits  thrive  ezceedtn^y  in  the  genial  climate  <rf 
many  parti.  This  zemark  is  very  nearly  wirect ;  fin-  it  is 
true  that,  with  Vao  exception  of  the  Austrtdian  cranberry 
(Lisaanthe  tapida),  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  im- 
portance, the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely 
destitute  of  anything  which  could  by  possibility  be  intro- 
duced to  a  dessert. 

(See  Brown's  Appendix  to  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra 
AtutraUs;  Cunningham's  remarks  in  tbe  Apperutix  of 
King's  Voyage  to  New  Holland ;  and  various  papers  by 
Brown,  Cunningham,  Frazer,  Nind,  &c.,  in  the  Journal  qf 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  in  Hooker's  Botanical 
MisceUam.) 

AUSmAUA,  GEOLOGY  OF.  Wepossesa  lo  few 
feets  respecting  the  geoloncal  structute  or  Australia  be- 
.  yond  an  enumeration  of  a  limited  number  of  localities  in 
which  granite,  limestones^  sandstones,  and  other  rocks, 
distinguished  only  by  their  mineralogical  characters,  occur, 
that  to  attempt  even  general  comparisons  with  tbe  known 
European  deposits  would  be  entirely  useless.  The  mere 
occurrence  of  granite  at  any  given  place  affords  in  itself  no 
information  as  to  its  relative  antiquity,  since  this  rock,  con- 
sidered mineralogically,  has  been  detected  in  situations 
where  it  must  have  been  protruded  subsequently  to  the 
deposition  of  the  European  cretaceous  series.  We  tberefore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  evidence,  cannot  refer  the 
granites  of  Austrilia  to  any  particular  geolomcal  ejpoch ; 
they  may,  indeed,  be  referable  to  several  epochs,  as  is  the 
case  with  tbo  European  granites.  From  the  desire  to  consider 
rocks  in  different  countries  as  equivalent  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  European  deposits,  the  red  sandstones  which 
prevail  round  Cambridge  Gulf,  at  York  Sound,  and  in  other 
places  on  the  northern  coast,  which  are  found  at  St  Vin- 
cent's Gulf  on  the  southern  coast,  and  which  occur  at  Yass 
Plains  and  other  situations  in  the  interior,  have  been  called 
old  red  sandstone.  Their  claim  to  be  thus  distinguished  is 
menAy  mineralogical,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  as  is  now 
well  understood  by  geologists.  A  limestope  also,  which 
appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  from  the 
vieituw  til  Bathurst.  both  in  northern  and  southern  duec- 
tioui,  hu  been  termed  carboniferous  for  the  same  reason. 
A  putinilar  kindof  finsU-shflll,  named  it  tpi-ifer,  bas  in- 


deed been  detocted  in  it;  but  this  in  itself  affords  little 
information,  since  even  with  reference  only  to  European 
rocks,  this  genus  is  found,  from  tbe  grauwacke  to  the 
lias  inclusive.  Tbe  coal  and  assocuitea  bed  of  sandstMie 
and  shell,  which  occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  Port  Stovens  to  Botany  Bay,  occasionally  ranging  into 
the  interior,  have  been  eonsidered  e(|uivalent  to  %e  ooal- 
measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical  cha- 
racters. Whet  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may 
be  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging;  but  it  u 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil  plant  (Glossopterit  Brown- 
iana)  detected  in  it  is  also  discovered  in  tbe  Damuda  coal 
district  in  India.  The  coal  itself  appears  to  be  abundant, 
and  generally  of  good  quality.  Mi7  Cunningham  states 
that  four  thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  raised  at  the 
Newcastle  mine,  producing  4000/.  at  Sydne^.  As  iron  ore 
appears  to  be  also  abunduit  on  the  same  hne  of  coast,  we 
may  conjecture  that  at  some  fliture  period  the  eastern  side 
of  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing 
their  products  over  southern  Asia,  and  among  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Trappean  rocks,  varying  as  usual  in  their  mineralogical 
structure,  appear  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Australia, 
but  their  relative  antiquity  and  their  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence are  alike  unknown  to  us.  The  Mittogong  fange,  to 
the  S.W.  of  Sydney,  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  these  rocks, 
and  to  rise  from  amid  the  sandstones  of  tbe  district  in  a 
manner  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  bad  been 
protruded  through  them. 

Mr.  Start,  in  his  passage  down  the  Murray,  crossed  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous 
deposit,  composed  of  little  else  than  a  moss  of  shells.  He 
estimates  tbe  thickness  of  this  deposit  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet.  He  has 
noticed  and  figured  many  of  its  organic  contents  (see  Sturt's 
Ttoo  Bxpedittont  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia), 
whence  he  infers  its  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  character. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  an  immense  mass  of  marine  shells  has 
probably  been  accumulated  at  an  epoch  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  limestones  and  coal  deposits  previously  noticed. 
Relative  changes  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land  have  after- 
wards taken  place,  by  which  the  highest  part  the  deposit 
is  now  raised  300  feet  above  the  sea.  As  yet  no  other  rock 
apparently  of  tbe  same  date  has  been  noticed  in  Australia. 

Tbe  fact  which  in  the  order  of  geological  events  next 
claims  our  attention,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  boMS  of  mam- 
miferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefls  of 
Europe.  The  caves  and  fissures  aro  in  tbe  limestone  dis- 
trict, previously  noticed  as  extending  to  tbe  northward  and 
southward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  The  principal  cave 
is  in  Wellington  Valley,  through  which  the  river  Bell  fiows, 
one  of  tbe  pnncipal  sources  of  the  Macquarie.  The  breccia 
in  which  me  bones  are  found  is  a  mixture  of  fivgments  of 
various  sizes,  cemented  by  a  red  earthy  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  in  mineralogical  character  the  cement  of  the 
osseous  breccias  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  According  to  Baron 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland,  tbe  bones  found  in  the  osseous 
breccia  of  AustraUa  by  Major  Mitehel,  and  forwarded  to 
Paris,  consisted  of  tbe  remains  of  fourteen  species  of  ani- 
mals, referrible  to  the  following  genera :  Dasyurus,  or 
de>il  of  the  colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Geoffroy ;  Pera- 
mkes,  one  species ;  Hypsiprymnus,  or  kangaroo  rat,  one 
species ;  -Macrojms,  or  kangaroo  proper,  three  or  four  spe- 
cies ;  Halmaturus,  three  species ;  Phascohmys,  or  wom- 
bat, one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus,  and  of  the 
order  Rodentia ;  elephant,  one  species ;  and  a  saurian 
reptile  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known 
as  existing  species.  Certainly,  no  elephant  has  been  de- 
tected in  Australia ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  How  exists  in  that  country.  Tbe  evidence  derived  from 
these  remains  points  to  a  change  in  the  animals  of  tbe 
country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed,  both  as  re- 
spects one  remarkable  genus,  the  elefihant,  and  the  species 
of  existing  genera.  Ana  it  is  fbrtha  interesting  to  observe, 
that  the  remarkable  marsupial  anmials,  which,  with  few 
exceptions  (see  p.  1 27),  are  confined  to  Australu^  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  thU  ^art  of  our  planet  from  a  period 
that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  residence 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hytenas.  See.  in  the  British 
isUnds.  We  may,  perhaps,  flutber  infer,  that  since  that 
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Buiod  ittate  hvit  b«en  no  movements  in  the  Mlid  cnut  off  jwocuring  ft  scanty  and  frf<WV>v9  subsUteni^  UMf  pr%t 
our  globe,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should  permit  any  land  ,  tected  by  insumoient  covering  from  the  euKt*  pf  (hi^ 
to  form  a  BOnirounication  between  Asia  and  Australia,  and!  weather,  and  subject  at  al|  times  to  frequent  and  ionf^ 
thus  admit  the  passage  of  animals  from  one  continent  to  the  contiuued  fasts,  he  possessed  neither  the  means  of  sup- 


otber.  The  elephant  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  baa 
not  been  supplied  bom  Mia  ;  and,  on  the  other  handi  the  kan- 


portin^  a  large  family,  nor  the  leisure  to  improve  bi^ 
condition  by  the  development  of  his  natpral  faculties^ 


garooa  and  that  tribe  of  creatures  have  not  roame4  into  Asia.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossibly  for  anv  eon- 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  notjoe  some  coniiiderable  and  '  sidersble  progress  to  be  made  in  the  arf  of  civilized  lire ; 
apparently  recent  accumulations  of  sanda,  principally  com-  the  females  also  of  the  American  and  Australian  savages 
posed  of  comminuted  sea-shells,  in  certam  parts  of  the  are  notoriously  less  praliHc  than  the  women  of  the  old 
coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been  found  in  the  gulf  of  continents;  and  the  aboriginQl  population  of  those  countries, 
Carpentaria,  but  are  partinularly  remarkable  on  the  western  '  in  relation  to  their  extent,  is  extremely  scanty  in  com- 
coast,  especiaily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlement  of  the  parison  with  that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Affica.  Henca 
Swan  River.  They  are  di^jtiiiguislied  by  concretions  which  probably,  iq  a  gre^t  measure,  it  arises  that  the  inbabitanta 
appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances  of  the  New  World  were  found  to  be  so  far  behind  those  of 
that  have  fijr  the  most  part  disappeared.  An^hdeocon  Scott  the  Old  in  point  of  civilization  and  social  improvement ;  or 
(Proeeedingt  of  Ike  Geological  Society  of  London)  stales,  if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  IP  the  case  of  the 
that,  to  the  east  of  the  intended  town  of  Freemantlo, '  the  ,  antient  national  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  a  rare  and  partial 
sandstone  assumes  ^  oharacter  ttf  a  thick  fiirest,  cut  down  instance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  local  an^  peculiar 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  aurihce.  so  that  to  walk  on  '  circumstances. 

It  becomes  extremely  difficult,  apd  even  dangerous.'  Much  These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  formiiw  a  just 
light  is  thrown  on  this  kind  of  deposit  by  the  observations  of  estimate,  of  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  ope- 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  on  a  bank  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  rated  in  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  Australian 
the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  he  detected  the  ac-  savage.  When  applied  to  the  physical  cireuAstances  of 
cumulation  of  ^and  round  fuci,  the  calcareous  matter  pro-  bis  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
duoiiig  a*cement,  which  rotaioed  the  other  particles  of  sand  Auetralian  zoology,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
together  after  the  decompodition  of  the  plant.  This  would  will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons 
also  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  depo-  of  bis  moral  an4  intnUectual  inferiuhty,  but  likewise  to 
sit,  which,  accoTtling  to  Archdeacon  Scott,  attains  a  height  i^rceive  the  actual  causes  wbich  prevented  the  increase  of 


of  300  feet  above  the  sea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  It  is  there  based  on  red 
sandstone,  which  Appears  to  be  associated  with  red  mivl 
and  gypsum,  and  to  constitute  the  country  up  to  the  sieniUc 
mountains  ef  Darling's  Range,  among  the  argillaceous 
slates  of  which  rooAiig-siate  has  been  detected. 

The  n^ineral  riches  of  Australia  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. Iron  and  ooal  are,  as  above  noticed,  abundant  j 
oopper  is  stated  to  Iiave  been  found  in  Cumberland,  and  tin 
and  lead  are  also  said  to  have  been  discovered.  Larse  tracts 
of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  side ;  clays  fitted  for  the 
economical  purposes  of  life  are  common,  even  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  principal  town  ef  Sydney  ;  there  are  numerous  sand- 
stones whieh  seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  buildings ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending 
mm  Bathurat  to  Hunter's  River,  and  in  the  vioini^  of 
Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate  both  in  the  eaitmi 
and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA.  ZOOLOGY  OF.  In  treating  of  the 
zoology  of  Asia  and  America,  occasional  allusion  was  made 
to  the  intlueaee  which  the  natural  productions,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilization  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  this  intluence  has  been  pro- 
perly apiHredated  by  those  who  have  investigated^e  origin 
and  progress  of  human  society ;  if  perceived  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet  a  very  little 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 


the  species. 


ORDEK8. 

I.  Quadrumana  . 
II.  Oheiroptera 

III.  CamiTora    .  . 

IV.  Marsupialia 
V.  Rodentta    .  . 

VI.  Edentata     .  . 

VII.  Pachydermata . 
VIII.  Rummantia  . 

IX.  Cetaeea     .  . 
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The  first  observatioi)  which  we  have  tQ  iD^ke  upon  tha 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  tbjs  table,  if  th« 
very  small  number  of  species  which  inhabit  this  eontipept 
when  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  the  oeuntryt 
and  the  whole  number  of  known  speeies  «pread  over  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  he  rendered  stUl 
more  sixiking,  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  pumber  7$,  tha 
22  species  of  marine  mammals,  viz.,  13  cetivcea  and  | 
seah)  (jphoeoii,  which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus 
find  that  the  mammalf  actually  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  &3  diuarent  species, 


circumstances  which  bmn  the  most  intimate  relation  to  forming  scarcely  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  uf  the  whola 
this  important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the  j  number  of  known  quadrupeds ;  a  very  limited  proportion 


most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  was  the  original  condition  of  mankind,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and 
other  domestic  purposes,  must  necessarily  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  species,  and  with  all  the  earUest  steps  towards  civi> 
lizatioD.  Asia  and  Afiica  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  gruninivoroiu  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous  fowls, 
which  not  only  fomisn  human  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greater  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily 
captured  :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dreits. 
These  two  continents  are  the  native  seat  of  those  animals, 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  domeatioate  and  to  render 
the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in  civilization.  But 
in  situations  leas  favourable,  where  animals  were  rare,  and 
'of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as,  for  example,  in  Amerioa,  but  more  especially  in  Austra- 
lia, man  had  to  contend  with  numerous>and,  in  some  cases, 
insurmountable  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  Inces- 
■antly  gecupisd  in  the  primary  and  indispemablfl  labour  of 


indeed  when  oompared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  the  small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  pecu- 
liarity which  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
mammals  which  inhabit  this  country;  the  soaroity  of 
individitals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  species ;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for  weeks 
together,  and  pass  over  many  hundred  miles  of  country 
without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destructiaq  of 
them  by  the  natives  \  fiir.  as  may  be  obawved  from  the  table* 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  manwnls  belong  to  the 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  less  prohfic,  and 
of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  qua- 
drupeds. It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two 
circumstances,  the  paucity  of  distinct  species,  and  the 
scarcity  of  individuals  in  the  several  spwies  among  the 
mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented  at  all  times  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
advancement  of  civilised  society  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  paouUarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia,  is  ' 
that  after  abstracting,  as  before,  the  22  marine  species  ftem 
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fbe  wliole  mtmherineloded  in  the  tahle,  vlt.  the  1$  Cetacea 
knd  d  seals  comprised  among  the  CamiTora,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  Australian  quadrupeds  are,  without  a  aingle 
extieptloii,  peeuUar  to  that  continent ;  or.  in  other  wonls 
that  then  is  not  a  single  Australian  speeie&  common  to 
that  and  any  other  part  of  the  known  wond.  This  a  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  atid  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
cunous  Inquirer,  who  will  find  ample  scope  for  conjecture 
in  so  curious  and  unique  a  phenomenon. 

But  there  is  a  third  observation  which  we  have  to  make 
I  upon  the  geograph'cal  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indi- 
cated in  the  pre^ding  table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than 
tb?  last : — with  very  lew  exceptions,  all  the  quadrupeds  of 
Australia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial  spedesi  oelong  to  the 
Marsupial  order.  Thus  if,  as  before,  we  subtract  the  32 
marine  species  from  the  total  number  of  Australian  mam- 
mals, we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  whole  remalniiw  number 
of  63,  no  fewer  thta  43,  or  about  fbur-flfths  of  the  entire 
amount,  belong  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  drcumstance  is  ren- 
dered f  tilt  more  Singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few 
animals  of  this  order  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  few  extra- Australian'  species  being,  with  the  single  ex- 
eeption  df  the  common  opossum  {,Diaelphy»  Virginiana), 
which  inhabits  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Unit^  States, 
confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  to  the 
larger  Indian  isles,  particularly  those  ftbich  lie  most  con- 
tiguous to  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  '  Australia 
then  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
lous  race  of  beings ;  a  race  which  unites  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
'  with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  The  peculiarities  of  Uiese 
anomalous  quadrupeds  will  he  more  properly  discussed  under 
Ae  article  Marsupials,  to  which  we  refer. 

The  last  observation  which  is  suggested  by  the  general 
view  of  Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  forgoing 
table,  is  that  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals— that  is,  of  all  tbose 
species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human  food  and  for  the 
various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, after  considering  the  observationB  which  we  have 
already  made  upon  &e  connection  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  especially  those  which  are  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  human  life^  and  the  <^vilization 
of  maukind,  that  tnb  cireumstanoe  must  have  at  all.  times 
exerted  a  powerAiI  influence  over  the  social  condition  of  the 
•ih«riginal  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  and  that  it  readily  ex- 
plains, not  only  the  thinness  of  population  which  exists  in 
this  extensive  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been 
generally  found.  A  preoanous  supply  of  fish,  shell-fish,  and 
roasted  fern  roots  form  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence  ; 
many  have  been  observed  greedily  de%'ouring  the  most  dis- 
gusting reptiles,  worms,  and  caterpillars ;  land  animals,  as 
we  have  seen*  are  extremely  rare  throughout  the  whole 
emnttj,  and  even  when  met  with,  dUBoult  to  obtain;  a 
kan^uroD  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs 
as  wild  and  savage  as  their  morters,  but  the  small  arboreal 
pbalaa^ers  and  petaurists  could  only  be  obtained  by  burning 
or  cutting  down  the  trees  in  which  they  wne  disoovered. 
The  natives  had  no  contrivance  to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds, 
nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and  seals  which  abound 
on  their  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Qreenlanders. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any 
possible  exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition 
in  which  he  was  found  by  his  European  discoverers.  | 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particulw  omaideration 
Australian  mammalB.  As  will  be  oheerved  firora  the  table, 
this  extensive  country  is  entirely  destitute  <tf  qnadrumanous 
animals,  such  as  monkeys  and  lemurs,  as  weU  as  of  pachy- 
dermata  and  niminaats.    The  cheiroptera,  or  winged 
quadrupeds,  cvnust,  as  at  pnient  known,  of  but  two  species, 
one  a  lai^  species  of  ptentpus,  which  lives  upon  fruits,  and 
migrates,  aooording  to  the  season ;  the  other,  a  small  bat, 
not  unlike  the  species  so  common  in  our  own  country.  It 
Was  the  former  of  these  animals  which  so  greatly  frightened 
the  lu^est  sailor  during  Captain  Cook's  first  voyaee,  when 
he  returned  trembling  from  a  short  excursion  on  shore,  and 
dsclared  that  he  had  met  the  devil  ««eping  slowly  through 
tile  grass,  but  that  his  terror  wevanted  him  frmn  making 
uy  ether  obtenation  than  that  he  had  long  horns,  ana 
was  about  the  nie  vX  a  fiine-g«U«i  keg.   This  speeies  pro- 
bably viuts  tiw  iiles     tbe  Indian  Archipelago;  like  aU 


the  fhigivonms  bats.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  is  said 
to  resemble  chicken. 

Of  the  order  Camivora,  ten  species  are  inserted  in 
the  table  as  Inhabitants  of  Australia;  five  peculiar  to 
that  continent,  and  five  common  to  it  and  other  countries. 
Of  these  ten,  however,  nine  are  marine  mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  seal  genus  (PAoca),  aiul  comprehending  the 
sea  lion,  sea  bear,  and  other  large  species.  The  ontyland 
animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog.  a  variety  c^Jntennediate 
size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance,  which  is 
found  both  wild  and  in  a  semi-domestic  state  among  the 
native  tribes.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  faithful 
animal  should  be  the  constant  companion  of  man  in  what- 
ever country  he  has  settled ;  as  for  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  upon  record  of  the  discovery  qf  any 
nation  or  tribe  who  did  not  possess  this  universal  domestic. 
Even  those  countries  in  which  the  ox  and  the  hog  Were  un- 
known, unquestionably  the  most  widely-spread  domestic 
animals  after  the  dog,  had  heen  fomiliar  wtih  this  latter 
animal  from  time  immemorial ;  and  indeed,  by  all  appear- 
ances, he  seems  to  be  (ffi  first  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
which  was  reclaimed  and  associated  with  mankind.  Once 
domefiticated.'it  may  be  readily  conreived  that  the  dog  would 
ever  after  remain  the  inseparable  friend  and  companion  of 
man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  found  together  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  even  where  no  other  domestic  animals 
exist;  and  so  universally  true  is  this  observation,  that  in 
many  places,  as  in  the  different  ^rtfups  of  islands  scattered 
through  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  instance,  where  no  game 
exists,  and  where,  consequently,  he  can  be  no  longer  turned 
to  the  purposes  for  which  nature  has  fitted  him,  the  dog 
is  still  round,  though  under  widely  different  circumstances, 
being  regularly  fatted  for  the  knife,  and  considered  as  a 
dainty  reserved  only  for  the  tables  of  the  chiefo  and  great  men. 

The  next  order,  or  MamtpiaU,  is  that  which,  as  before 
observed,  comprehends  the  great  minority  of  Australian 
mammals,  and  forms  the  principal  character  of  the  zoi>logy 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  Tbe  forty-three  species  of  this 
tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  eight  ndtural  genera, 
agreeing  in  the  general  structure  and  characters  wliich  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of 
the  young  in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  female  parents,  and  from  which  the  order  derives 
its  name  of  Margupiatiat  but  diflbring  widely  in  all  the  other 
details  of  their  conformation  and  economy.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this  anomalous  tribe 
of  beings,  comprehends  tbose  singular  and  now  well-known 
animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  iMaci'Oput),  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  difierent  species,  though  their 
peculiar  distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined 
even  by  zoologists.  Among  the  larser  species,  the  common 
kangaroo,  called  the  *  forester,'  and  the  'old  man'  in  New 
Souui  Wales  (M.  labiatua),  tbe  red  and  woolly  kangaroos 
(M.  rt^a  and  M.fuliginosut),  and  the  species  called  by 
soologists  3f.  rvfo-grisetts,  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.  They  associate 
togetiier  in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs 
and.  forests  devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exclusively  upon 
grass  and  vegotables,  andr  though  never  fat,  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures.  The  toil  in  particular 
is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup ;  the  tlesh, 
from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  pala- 
table. Of  the  smeller  species,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  rock  kangaroo  (Af.  rupettrit),  remarkable  for  its  bushy 
fox-like  tail,  and  for  inhabiting  the  naked  and  most  preci- 
IHtous  rocks  amons  the  mountains,  where  it  makes  its  way 
with  ill  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat ;  the  brush 
kangaroos,  oal^  wallabi  and  padymaUa  by  uie  natives, 
which  live  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood ;  and 
the  fksciated  kangaroo  {M.  elegant),  remarkable  for  iu  uni- 
form light  blue  colour,  and  the  regular  and  deep  black 
bands  which  pass  transversely  over  its  back  and  loins.  This 
beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  western  coast,  where  it 
was  observed  by  Dampier ;  all  the  other  species  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  found  within  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  most  of  them  inhabit 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  least  the  same  local  names  are 
apphed  to  animals  inhabiting  both  these  colonies,  but  they 
have  never  been  suffioientiy  compared,  nor  is  the  identi^  ot 
the  species  estabUshed  upon  any  better  pwinds  than  that 
of  the  names  applied  to  taau  ia  Uwse  two  leeelitiea. 

The  pottorooe,  or  kangaroo-rats  (hyptiprymma),  are  very 
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^milar  tn  uott  KSpeeU  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which 
indeed  they  only  differ  in  their  smaller  site,  and  in  some 
sUght  modifications  of  dentition.  They  seldom  exceed  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  concealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving  abroad  only 
at  night,  when  they  ore  hunted  by  moonUght  as  fijod  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  being  considered  fit  tot  human  fbod. 
Only  one  species  has  been  distinctly  described,  but  there  are 
fom  or  five,  and  probably  a  greater  number  very  distinct 
species  fenn^  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the 
kangaroos,  the  hind  legs  only  are  employed  in  progression, 
the  fore-fbet  being  used  as  huids  to  carry  fiwd  to  the  mouth 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  {Phalangista),  so  called  originally  by 
Buffon,  tram  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  a»  far  as  the  last  iphalange  or  joint,  five  or  six  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  -Australia,  whilst  about  the  same 
number  are  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  These  animals,  called  ring-tailed  opossums  by 
the  colonists,  fnm  their  habilsof  hanging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  ar%  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  bv  having  the  tail 
generally  hushy.  but  always  covered  with  hair,  except  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  appUed  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  lai^est  species,  P.  vutpina,  P.  lemurina,  and  P. 
nigra,  are  alMut  the  size  of  a  diomestic  cat,  and  covered 
with  a  sod  and  rich  fur,  which  has  been  found  at  Sydney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  he  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  heeome  extensively  uaefUl.  The  long-tailed  pha- 
langer  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the.  soutb-eastem  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine 
short  fur,  and  long  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.  Two 
still  smaller  species,  the  P.  glirtformis  and  P.jnfgnuEa, 
are  priDcipally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  tbe 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  tbe  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All 
these  animals  inhabit  the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  ^m-trees  (euecdyptt), 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Australian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
during  the  daytime,  and  moving  abroad  only  during  the  night 

Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaftrists  {Petaurua),  or  Hying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrels,  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the  colonists,  a 
genus  exclusively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  flanks 
being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  membrane, 
which  arts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest. 
Of  these  there  are  likewise  five  or  six  species ;  the  larj^t  of 
which  (P.  teguanditbs)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  (P.  mtnuRw),  called  the  flying  mouse 
ny  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimensions  of  tms  ktter 
animal.  The  petaurists,  lute  the  phalangers,  are  an  arho* 
real  and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  en- 
livening the  otherwise  silent  and  lonely  forests  with  their 
rapid  and  varied  motions. 

Tbe  wombat  (phascolomyii)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  which  burrows  in  the  sand-hills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a 
social  disposition,  many  of  them  being  generally  found 
together,  like  rabbita  m  the  same  warren:  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Anstraliao  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  daytime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food.  Sec.  only  during  the  night.  It  consequently  becomes 
very  fat,  and  has  bran  sometimes  known  to  attain  the 
weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  considered  as  a 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Being  a  slow  run- 
ner, it  is  easily  captured  when  fbund  at  any  distance  from 
its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from 
great  distances  to  some  known  warren  to  etyoy  the  abund- 
ance a  wembat  feasti  In  most  of  its  characters,  those 
only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  other 
marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodeutia,  and  indeed  appean 
to  be  Qie  iwtnnil  link  nhich  connecta  tbeie  two  orders. 


The  bandicoots  (Peranulet)  compose  a  very  remarkable 
genus  which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  "WiUi  a  dental  system  and  even  an  out- 
ward form  which  very  much  assimilate  diem  to  the  larger 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they  unite  the 
ordinary  ohaiacters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  raclu> 
sively  upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Their 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  excepting 
that  they  do  not  hop  upon  the  hind  legs  only,  but  use  aH 
the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of  progression,  like  ordinary 
quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  the 
daytime  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen  timber,  move 
about  only  during  the  night-time,  and  are  not  considered  fit 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described, 
the  P.  nasuta  and  P.  obenUa,  both  found  within  the  edony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Two  other  genem  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyures, 
(Dasyunu),  and  thylacynes  {Thyl<tej/nusy,  partake  of  the 
habits  and  -appearance  «  the  oruDaty  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, and  appear  to  uidte  (bM  tribe  of  animals  wiUi  the 
marsupials  in~  general.  Hie  first  of  these  genna,  called 
Datyures  (i. «.  hairy-tails),  to  distin^ish  them  from  die 
naked-tail^  opossums  of  America,  with  which  many  natu- 
ralists had  associated  them,  consists  of  five  or  six  species, 
generally  of  smaU  site,  and  agreeably  marked  witn  nu- 
merous white  spots  on  a  black,  olive,  or  russet  ground. 
Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  martins  and  pole-cats  of  Europe ;  they  are  nocturnal, 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other 
small  prey.  Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  Hie 
ursine  dasyure  (Z>.  um'tMW).  or  native  devil,  as  it  is  called 
by  tbe  colonists,  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  most  disgusting 
looking  quadruped  in  nature.  Its  le^  ere  very  short,  its 
body  thick  and  heavy,  and  its  head  disagreeably  laive  and 
disproportioned  to  its  other  dimensions.  It  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sleeping  during  the  daytime 
in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  moving  abroad  during  tbe 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  and  other  marine  productions 
which  compose  its  food.  The  D.  macrourus,  D.  viverrinut 
and  D.  maugei,  are  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  well  as 
on  tbe  continent  of  Austaaliai  and  are  sometimes  called 
native  cata  by  the  colonists,  not  from  any  close  resem- 
blance which  they  bew  to  cats,  but  from  some  slight 
similarity  in  their  haUts,  as  they  climb  trees  reamly 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by 
adore ss  than  by  open  force.  The  D.  peniaUatttt,  called 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  name  whidi  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  petaurut  sciurm*,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash  colour,  and  has 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.  It  r&> 
sides  entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  acquirol  its  colonial 
name,  ana  appears  to  live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger 
night  insects,  and  mobably  np<m  the  ^gs  and  callow  young 
of  small  birds.  The  snudlest  known  species  is  the  i>. 
murinua,  or  mouse  opossum  of  the  colonists,  which  is  not 
larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  name  has  bun  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  which,  like  tbe  sugar  squirrel,  resides 
upon  trees,  and  lives  principally  if  not  entirely  upon  insects. 
Ilie  genus  Thylaqjnut  contains  but  a  single  known  species, 
and  that  apparently  confined  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderata-sized  dog,  and  not  unliko 
the  canine  species  in  general  form  and  appearance,  except 
that  it  is  longer  in  the  body  and  has  shorter  legs.  It  a 
colour  is  a  umform  reddish  brown  marked  across  the  back 
and  loins  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  transverse  black  hands, 
very  rwularly  arranged,  and  terminating  singly  upon  the 
sides.  Like  the  generality  of  marsupial  animals,  it  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habita,  generally  keeping  concealed  in  th« 
forests  and  underwood  during  the  daytime,  prowling  about 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  often  committing  depreda- 
tions among  the  lambs  of  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  as  the  dasyures  do  in  the  poultry-yards  of  New  South 
Wales.  For  this  reason  the  thylacyne  is  keenly  hunted 
by  the  ooloniBts :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  strength  it  is 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  easily  worried  by  a  courageous  dog^. 

Of  the  five  species  of  Boaentia  inserted  in  the  tabular 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  thh«  belong  to  the 
rat  genus  (Jlfuf),  and  the  remaining  two  compose  the  genus 
Hyaromyt  as  defined  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  mam- 
malogy. The  limier  are  hut  Ktde  diHiarent  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  tats  and  nice  in  oUier  parts  of  the  world  - 
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the  latter  en  merely  distincfuuhed  by  their  larger  size,  long 
hairy  tails,  and  palmated  hind  feet,  which  aiisunilate  them 
in  aome  measure  to  the  beaws  and  coypous  of  America. 
TfacT  are  aquatio  in  their  habits,  and  are  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  both  of  Van  Diemea's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales. 

The  two  Bdmtaia,  inserted  in  the  table,  belong  equally  if 
not  more  properly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking,  indeed, 
of  the  characters  of  both  of  these  tribes,  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  by  which  they  are  united.   These  animals 
are,  without  any  question,  the  most  singular  and  anomalous 
quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been  discovered.   Though  th(^ 
are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  the  great  majority  of  their 
ebaracters.  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more  neatly 
resemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 
,  other  quadrupeds;  and  ttiough  it  is  now  finally  settled  that 
they  are  true  mammals,  and  nourish  their  young  by  a 
milk^  secretion  )ike  all  other  animals  of  the  same  class, 
yet  It  is  stiU  a  matter  of  keen  dispute  amortg  naturalists 
and  physiologists  whether  they  produce  their  young  alive, 
or  lay  egg^  and  hatch  them  like  birds,  or  rather  perhaps 
like  reptiKs,  for  the  whole  detail  of  their  organization  seems 
to  point  them  out  as  intermediate  between  this  class  and 
ordinary  mammals,  rather  than  between  mammals  and 
birds.   Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two  genera, 
Ortd&iorhvneu*  and  Behtdaa.  The  former,  often  called  the 
dock-billed  animal,  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face, 
resides  m  rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact,  like  ducks,  it 
lives  principally  by  searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among 
^  mud  at  the  bottom,  'r^  this  purpose  its  bill  is  fur- 
nished with  a  complicated  and  delicate  tissue  of  nerves, 
which  enables  it  to  distinguish  its  food  from  the  small  mud 
and  gravel  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  is  indented  by 
smalt  grooves  along  the  sides  so  as  to  permit  it  to  strain  on 
the  muddy  water  which  it  necessarily  takes  in  at  the  same 
time.    It  forms  deep  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  provided  with  two  entnnees,  one  above  and  the 
other  bdow  the  level  e£  the  stream,  so  as  to  aflbrd  it  a 
ready  means  of  escape  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  as- 
saulted.  Some  naturaiUsts  reckon  two  species  of  OmilAo- 
rhyncut,  the  O.  n^ut,  and  O.  fuKut ;  others  consider 
them  both  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  O.  paradoxus.    The  genus  Echidna, 
though  it  agrees  in  its  general  structure,  and  in  the  very 
anomalous  nature  of  its  production  with  the  ornithorhyncus, 
yet  differs  widely  from  that  animal  in  its  external  appear- 
anoe,  as  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.   It  is  covered  with 
short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds 
upon  the  eggs  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  them- 
aelvei.  rears  its  young,  resides  in  ^p  burrows  of  its  own 
formation,  and  hybemates  or  sleeps  during  the  winter 
season.   Of  this  genns  there  are  two  species,  com  without 
any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed  with  the 
spines,  and  called  respectively  from  this  oiioumstance.  B. 
^'nosa  and  H.  tttosa. 

The  coasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the 
occasional  resort  of  immense  shoals  of  whales,  dolphins, 
and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
ritting  colonies  established  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
found  a  favourable  and  successful  outlet  in  the  fishety  for 
these  animals.  Many  vessels  are  now  annually  fitted  out 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart*sTown  for  this  valuable'branch  of 
commerce,  and  the  suocess  which  has  hitherto  attended  tiie 
speculation  has  been  a  most  important  accession  to  the 
general  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The  seal 
fishery  has  also  been  attended  with  considerable  success, 
and  the  oil  and  skins  of  these  animals  form  very  important 
items  in  the  annual  colonial  exports. 

The  ornithology  of  Australia,  though  far  from  being  so 
peculiar  and  anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contains,  never- 
theless, many  new  and  singular  forms,  and  wants  many 
of  those  which  are  most  familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Among  rapacious  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various 
species  of  hawks  abound  every  where,  as  well  as  owls  of 
(Uflferent  kinds.  The  common  ^regrine  falcon  {faJco  pere- 
grinuM),  and  the  han^owl  of  Eunm  istrix  Jlmmea)  are 
laid  not  to  present  any  sensible  dimrence  from  the  same 
speoiea  in  England.  There  are,  however,  no  vultures 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  depen- 
dencies, a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  large  graminivorous  animals,  upon  the  carcases  of  which 
this  tribe  of  birds  sui^ort  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
5V0iid,  mdirhi^  w  m  have  akeady  seen,  are  wanting  in 


the  animals  of  Australia,  Ineeuorial  or  perching  birda 
are  extremely  numerous  merj  where,  hut  not  sul&iently 
remarkable  to  require  a  detailed  enumeration.  Among 
the  Seansorial  order,  there  exists  a  vast  variety  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  comprising,  among  others,  many  beautifUl  species  of 
paroquets  and  cockatoos,  which  surpaai  those  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  variety  and  gaudiness  of  their  plumage. 
These  birds  are  held  in  great  detestation  by  the  natives,  of 
whose  furtive  inroads  upon  the  fields  of  Indian  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  their  loud  and  incessant  scream- 
ing gives  notice  to  the  owners :  they  are  consequently  con- 
sidered to  be  in  league  with  the  colonists,  ana  the  white 
colour  of  both  the  oonfedvates  furnishes  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  the  logic  of  these  simple  savages  for  the  truth 
of  this  foolish  belief.  But  tbe  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
ornithology  of  Australia  is  the  total  absence  of  gallinaceous 
birds.  Tms  is  the  tribe  which  among  birds  corresponds 
with  the  rumiiMtinfr  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and  which 
contains  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human 
food  and  the  domestic  economy  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  analogous  tribe  of  mammals  is  a  stranger  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  here  again  we  find  that  it  is 
equally  deprived  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasants,  turkeys, 
guinea-hens,  &e.  which  form  no  unimportant  resource  for 
ttie  nati>'es  of  other  countries,  and  whicK  have  stocked  the 
farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  civilised  nations. 
Doves  and  piEOons  of  various  spedes  indeed  abound  in 
many  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  menura  {mmura 
tuperbd)  approximates  still  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  galli- 
naceous binls;  but  these  are  by  no  means  common,  end  of 
too  inconsiderable  a  size  to  have  furnished  any  peculiar  re- 
sources to  the  aborigines.  The  tribe  of  birds  most  important 
in  human  economy  after  the  gallinaceous  or  rasores,  are  the 
natatores,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cereopsis  goose, 
and  the  black  swan,  the  *  ram  avis'  so  little  dreamt  of  by 
the  Roman  poet,  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  becoming  sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds 
of  the  curious.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  common  white 
swan,  but  with  a  neck  [nroportionablydonger,  and  a  carriage^ 
if  possible,  still  more  graced!. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or 
regular  accounts  have  yet  been  published.  A  species  of 
crocodile  or  alligator  is  said  to  frequent  the  western  coasts 
of  the  continent  and  the  shores  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
various  descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles  and  snakes,  very  few 
of  the  latter  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Fish  are  abundant  along  tbe  coasts ;  and  four  or 
five  s|wcies  of  diarks  have  been  described  u  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bav  and  Port  Jackson,  but 
verv  little  is  known  upon  this  department  of  Australian 
zoology.  Neither  has  the  entomology  of  the  country  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  nothing  that  would  entitle  it  to  a  very 
detailed  ilbtice  in  a  sketch  like  tbe  present 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  ages 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  covered  with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and 
Camic,  or  Carinthian  Alps,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  fhim  Mount  Cetius  to  the  Rhetian  borders.  From  this 
inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself,  sprung  the  '  Oester- 
reieh,'  *  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,'  or  *  Eastern  Mark 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,'  urit  was  designated  by  Charle- 
magne, when  towards  the  close  of  tbe  eighth  century  he 
united  the  territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own 
tiroes  with  the  German  empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable region  has  given  birth  to  a  race  of  rulers  who  have 
gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  their 
dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  same  land  which  gave 
birth  to  the  marauder  Odoacer,  by  whose  hand  the  last  of  the 
CsJsars  foil,  has  become  the  centre  of  an  empire,  which,  for 
diversity  of  component  parts,  strongly  resembles  tbe  onoe 
gigantic  empire  of  imperial  Rome.  Those  parts,  indeed,  are 
not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  than  are  the  people 
themselves  in  language,  usages,  and  prejudices ;  so  far  from 
being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a 
solitary  link — that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  Uie  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  compre- 
hend, as  we  have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  sm> 
fiwe.of  Eur^  th^  conititnte  only  the  thiid  in  point  (tf 
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extent,  ftm<Ri(t  1^  meiiaMhies ;  Ibr  tlie  European  territory 
of  Russia  is  mil  eiKht  tines,  and  the  Swedish  one-twelfth, 
more  extensive.  The  '  Campania  of  Germany,'  as  the  Aus- 
trian empire  has  been  not  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  com- 
pact dominion,  ta  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  Dalmatia,  forms  the  only  exception.  It  lies 
between  43°  and  52"  N.  lat,  and  9°  and  27°  E.  lonjf.,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  255,226  square  gec^apbical  miles,  the 
circuit  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  4400  mites.  It 
thus  spreads  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
longitude:  and  under  the  new  ctmfbnnation  given  to  it 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  a^ustment  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  Ibllowing  year,  extends 
firom  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  thirty  miles  Itetow  Cattaro, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Oero,  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree, 
close  upon  Prussian  Lu»atia,  and  almost  to  Ae  walls  of 
Sandomir,  iii  Polish  Russia;  and  from  its  extreme  western 

KiDt,  tlie  hamlet  of  Engera,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
tuo  Ma^ore  in  Lomhardy,  to  Khoezim  in  Bessarabia, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.  The  terri- 
tories of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-toett  and  north,  the  former  for  250 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  S20  miles ;  on  the  north-gatt,  the 
frontier  runs  for  about  90  miles  next  to  the  teiritory  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  eastern  fi-ontier,  the  Russian  provinces  of  Po- 
dolia,  Volhynia,  and  Bessarabia  border  them  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  530  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
is  entirely  open  in  Ihe  north-east  for  160  or  190  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  southern  con&nes  adjoin  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallaehia,  Serria,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  along  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  mUes.  The  Adriatic  washes  the  Austrian 
shore  fbr  630  miles ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  oce  about  fiO  miles* 
of  Modena  and  Parma  120,  and  of  the  Sardinian  State» 
about  100.  The  tresttm  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  their  course  from  the  south  to  the  north,  bwder 
fbr  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessino, 
the  Velais,  and  St.  GaIlen;  "of  14  on  th^  principality  of 
idechtenstein ;  of  nearly  the  same  distance  on  Lake 
Constance;  and  of  550  and  upwards  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has 
been  estimated  at  870,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 

The  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions  has  been 
variouslj  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject :  Ridler, 
Ibr  instance,  estimates  it  at  252,525  square  geographical 
miles  ;.Lichtenstem  at  253.155;  Rohrer  at  255,226;  Hassel 
at  257,208;  and  Blumenbach,  whose  authority  appears  to 
liave  been  followed  by  Horschelmann,  in  his  new  edition  of 
Professor  Stein's  Manual,  at  260.495.  Id  the  statement, 
however,  which  we  are  about  to  give,  we  have  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohrer,  wn(i»e  StatU' 
tics  of  the  Austrian  Empire  are  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  on  semi-official  documents.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  return  which  he 
has  made  of  its  population  for  the  year  1831  as  our  index  to 
its  present  amount  The  number  of  cities,  &c  is  from  a 
Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives'  of  1833,  drawn  up,  we 
understRnd,  by  Clomig. 

Surjhce,  Population,  ^c,  qf  the  Empirt  qf  Atutria. 
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The  preceding  statement  gives  a  view  of  tne  customary 
subdivision  of  Uie  territorial  surf^  of  the  Austrian  d<>- 
minions;  but  for  the  purposes  of  internal  administration, 
they  have  been  distributed  in  a  somewhat  different  order, 
though  the  number  of  Bubdiriibnu  or  prorinces  remains  tbe 
same.   These  are — 

OM(.*q.mUM. 

I.  The  Arekdudtff  of  AaMa,  eompoMd  of 

a.  The  provtace  d  A.  below  Iba  Ed(,  which  includet 
tha  oity  of  Virnna  and  four  circlea.  Upper  and  Lower 
Wletiarwald,  and  tbe  Upper  and  Lower  ManDhaitabera.     >  14,891 

6.  Ttie  pioTine«  of  A.  abore  Uw  Eaa.  which  conslali 
•f  flvt!  citciM,  tlwte  of  tbo  Mnehl.  Bi-turuck.  Inn,  Tr^un. 
and  SalMcb 


II.  The  Otciu     StgriM.  eontaintni  Sva  alidad  vU.  Oilto. 

Brack.  Suaenbora,  Matbnrg.  and  ClUj. 


8.889 


10.915 


10,945 
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III.  The  Kiagdam  of  Jlfyria.  dlTbled  into  two  Ouvrmmrnta,  tit. 

a.  LaVWoh,  with  Ive  ciKlea,  Klagenfurt,  VlUaeh,  Lay- 
baoh,  NeuMadt.  and  Altanbarf      ,         .         .  6,861 

b.  TriMt,wftbihreeclndM,TriMt.Iatri>.andG^  4,U5i 
IV.  The  J3acAy  »nd  PrineipaStjf  of  Tjfroi,  coni>talinc  of  amn 

cirdaa,  tIi.  Upper  and  Law«r  Innthala,  ISwtanLd,  Elaoh, 
Trient,  Roreredo,  and  Voialherg. 
T.  The  Kingdon  of  B"hmiti,  divided  into  tbe  ^torn  cirdea 
of  RakoatI*.  Bvraun,  Praahim,  Tabor,  Kaoriim,  Ciaalaa. 
Chnidim,  Bltaow.  glaats.  Elbogan.  Leltnptit*,  BumalaiL 
Kunisurali.  Utulweia,  Piltan,  aud  Klatlan,  boaidaa  tit* 
■nuniripnl  diau-ieti  of  Pragn«.  ' 
TI.  Tl<e  Uargraviaf  ^  Mcr*wta  nad  i>M&y  of  ^Ma,  m-\ 

taioing  etiiht  einiira.  tU.  Olman.  Bruan,  Zbb)^,  Iglau.f  10,U9 
Prentu,  Hmdiich,  Trappan,  and  Tvtchen.  ' 
*'I1.  Tbe  Kiupd-m  o/  tlnUcia,  eoii'iiinini.'  n'nctren  drclea,  Mt.\ 
Lembrrg.  ZWaorff.  WaAowts.  Hucltnia,  Snndetik  JBslti.1 
TornofT,  Rmiow,  Sanock.  M-mbor,  PraanyKl,  CaortkuS,  >  19,909 
Zolkleff,  Tatn^pol  Bnesuijr.  titry,  SlaaialawoS  Kolottaa,  I 
aMd  CHrnowitt  t 
\HI,Tbc  Kiagdtmqf  Haafory,  oanaistint  of  bur  pra«ineu,Tta.. 
tbe  rountry  on  this  tide  of  tlie  Danube,  Kiih  thiN««n  olr- 
elei  {or  QeapBon'Chanan)  ;  t\ir  country  on  (he  other  aide 
of  theDaniiba,  with  eleven  circlea ;  tliacouatiyon  thb  aide 
ofihaTheli.  with  ten  circlea;  and  thacooBtoTon  the  oOtfT 
■Ide  of  the  Thels.  with  twelve  circlea  .   

Slavonia,  with  thre*  drolea       ,  . 

Croatia,       ditto  ditto 
TX,  Thm  Pritte-palitj/  qf  IVttMtyfMMNi,  oontAliuiiv 

1.  The  Land  of  the  Hacvnra,  with  13  diitricta 

8.  Ditio       StrkW.  5  ditto 

8.  Ditto       Saxona.         II  ditto  .   

X.  The  Military  Frontltr  JXttrieli,  lis  Is  nnalm,  vii.  the 

Carlitadt,  Banar,  WanidlM,  BlnvoBlan,  Gariuui,  and 
TranMylvaaian. 
XI-  Tbe  kiigd^  of  Dntmtitia.  containlni  four  (ireUa,vls. 
Earn,  SpnUtro,  Baguia,  and  Cattaro 
XII.  The  Kiapdtim  of  Lombards  and  rnlee,  containlDg 
1.  Tb*  Provinea  of  Hitu,  with  nina  dtelea.  vis. 
Mllm,  Breada.  Cremona,  Hantna,  Ber|am9,  Como 
Pavta.  Lodt  and  Cramo,  and  Sondrio 

9.  Tbe  Prorinc*  of  Venire,  with  eight  cfa«lewlt. 
Venice,  Verana,  Polaaiao^  Fada*.  Vioenu,  BeUuno, 
Trarito,  and  FriuU  .... 
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iSoi7,  eiimtU*,  and  prodiic/tofw.— The  Austrian  dominions 
contain,  in  almost  every  part,  lofty  mountains,  some  forming 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  as  the 
Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hereynians,  and  the  Carpathian 
chains  in  the  north  and  east ;  and  others,  like  the  Alps 
and  their  branches,  in  the  south  and  west,  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  several  countries  which  fbrm  purt  Ss  tbe 
empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not  occupy  wan 
than  about  a  fifth  part  of  tiw  whole  mrface ;  the  few  ex- 
tensive levels  whica  exist  are  finind  next  to  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Carpatiiiaiui,  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Hungary,  between  the  Matra  and  the 
Transsylvanian  branch  of  tbe  Carpathians;  they  prevail 
within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  form  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  *that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  ^e 
north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. 

The  soil  is  of  endleas  vorieU,  but  in  general  favoured  by 
a  mild  and  genial  dimate,  and  diitingnisbed  1^  remoAabn 
productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eagtemsnd  central  puts  of  Hun- 
gary (and  we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive 
subdivisim  of  tnis  vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  cla;|r  and  marl,  and  of  exubwnuit 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  arid,  sandjr 
steppea,  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  more  than 
6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.  Large 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  have  been,  and  more  are 
in  process  of  being,  reclaimed  and  broi^ht  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  very  territory,  however,  in  its  northern  and 
west«n  districts,  is  characterised  by  mountain  and  forest : 
it  is  encompassed  in  the  north  by  the  Carpathians,  which 
extend  tn  a  broad  semicircle  from  Pressburg,  one  of  the 
most  westerly  points  of  Hungary,  to  its  eastern  confines, 
and  thehr  offsets  alio  strike  deep  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  in  the  west,  various  brauehes  and  groups  the 
Cetian,  Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of 
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its  surfiuw.  The  lovland  of  which  wd  have  B^ken  occu- 
pies about  2.1,000  square  mQeg;  the  larger  portion,  an  area 
of  about  21,000  miles,  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Transsylvanian  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  that  river 
and  the  Tbeiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
interspersed  with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The 
amaller  plain  in  the  west,  stretching  eastward  from  the  Nen- 
siedler  Smb,  with  a  breadth  (kF  nemv  120  milei  beyond  Gran, 
and  along  each  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  comprises  an  area  of 
upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  general  character  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  exclu- 
sive of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  as  are  partially 
a  waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  orwhose  soil  is  saturated, 
as  in  many  eastern  districts,  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great 
productiveness.  The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  at 
the  close  of  June,  when  the  harvest  begins  in  the  plains, 
the  corn  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher  reeions,  The  tem- 
perature is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  Germany ; 
and  though  the  unwholesome  vapours  from  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  as  well  as  inland  swamps, 
may  be  pnyudicial  to  healUi  in  a  few  quarters,  it  were 
niyust  to  say,  as  it  has  been  said,  of  Hungary,  that  it  is 
'the  buriftl-plaee  of  Germany.'  It  abounds  in  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  and  possesses  some  considerable  canals ; 
is  richer  than  most  European  eountries  in  metals  and 
minerals,  iia  end  platina  being  the  only  metals  not  fbond 
in  it. 

South  of  Hungary  he  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  are  now  incorpo< 
rated*  with  it.  Croatia,  comprising,  in  its  south-western 
quarter,  the  maritime  territory  from  Fiume  to  Carlobago,  is 
intmected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  chain,  to 
which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  highland,  and 
its  variable  tbongh  f[eneralljr  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  partieularly  id  the  vicinity  ^  the  Save  and 
Drave,  it  is  {xtMUCtive ;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is 
a  cold  clay ;  and  near  the  coast,  marsh  and  sand  abound. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  produce  grain,  wine,  fiiiit,  and 
tobacco,  or  ftimish  metals  and  a  supply  of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated 
from  Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube,  whilst  the 
southern  are  watered  by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole  : 
length  from  west  to  east  by  mountains  and  hills :  the  prin-  | 
cipaJ  chain,  the  '  Frushka-  Gora  *  or  Mous  Almil,  commences 
in  Croada,  and  subsides  not  fltr  beyond  its  eastern  limila. 
The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  surfiice,  which 
gives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fhiitful  plains.  With 
the  exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  alon^  the  banks  of 
the  Save.  Skvonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility :  its  chief 
pmductions  are  wine,  silk,  honey,  spirits,  frait,  iron,  and 
coal. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  arch- 
principality  of  Transsylvania  borders  on  the  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory. As  the  Carpathians  range  over  its  whole  extent,  its 
surface  is  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north-easterly 
border  of  the  province  to  tiie  south-westerly  point,  where 
the  Maroach  msehuvea  its  fertilizing  stream  into  Hungary. 
Tnnasylvania  is  without  a  single  phiin,  properly  so  coiled ; 
but  abounds  in  valleys,  some  w  which  are  of  considerable 
pxtent,  finely  wooded,  and  infetkv  to  none  in  Europe  for 
beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  is  lull  of  lakes  and 
natural  pieces  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  regions,  the 
climate  is  raw  and  cold ;  but,  below  them,  it  is  temperate 
and  pure :  no  pert  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy. 
The  highlands  being  genwally  covered  with  forests,  timber 
is  the  chief  Tranflsylvanian  produce  ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
rock-salt,  and  small  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  precious 
stones  are  found  in  this  province.  In  other  respects 
Transsylvania  is  characterized  by  nearly  the  same  class  of 
productions  as  Hunga^. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  whteh  separate  Hungary  from 
Gftlicia,  lies  the  great  Galician  plain,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  mountains  till  it  opens  upon  the  extensive  flat, 
which  a  hill  cr  river's  bank  seldom  relieves  the  monotony, 
sod  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form  ibo  northern 
boundaries.  Galicia,  though  it  contains  many  sandy  tracts, 
is.  next  to  Hungary,  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian 
states,  and  supplies  large  quantities. of  salt,  some  precious 
metabi,  and  many  other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions. 
Its  Koii  is  of  very  varied  character ;  in  uie  west,  but  more 

particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San,  it  is  marshy  and 

sudy,  and  fat  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  eastern  parts  of 


the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  and  ooverad 
with  a  moist  cold  loam,  and  beds  <^  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quarts,  and 
here  and  Uiere  rise  from  the  surface  into  low  hills;  and 
the  Galician  soil  is  no  where  so  productive  as  in  the  dis> 
tricts  of  Zloczoff  and  Stanislawoff.  In  climate  Galicia  is  of 
northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts  in  which  the 
cold  influence  of  the  CaTpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sensibly 
felt  I  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generilly 
ripen. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Galicia  adjoin  the  high 
mountain  r^ions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  poor  in 
f[rain  as  it  is  abundant  in  pastures  and  timber,  and  known, 
in  common  with  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  for  its  growth  of 
llax  and  its  linen  manufactures. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia,  has  a  far  milder 
climate;  it  is  mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and 
western  districts,  but  low  and  open  towards  the  centre  and 
south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has  been  styled  '  a  land 
of  maize  and  wine.'  In  this  direction  it  presents  a  line  of 
rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one-half  of  its  area,  is  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges* 
between  which,  however,  lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  province  is  from  480  to  900  net  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  great  'Cauldron  Plain'  of 
Bohemia,  bound  in  on  every  side  by  the  granitn-based  chain 
of  the  giant  Sudetsch  mountains,  the  '  Riesengehirge,* 
the  Moravian,  Bdhmerwald,  and  Ore  (Erzgebirge)  moun" 
tains,  which  send  out  their  of&ets  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  turfaoe 
of  gentle  undulations,  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty 
isolated  elevations,  and  sloping  from  almost  every  point 
towards  the  central  and  lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  'Val- 
ley of  the  Elbe.'  This  country  lies  so  high,  that  it  has 
scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own  boundary 
or  close  upon  it.  The  plain  country,  which  occupies  its 
centre,  is  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and 
errjoys  a  mild,  regular,  and  healthy  temperature;  but  thff 
climate  is  raw  and  variable  over  the  larger  part  of  ita 
surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands  and  mountains. 
Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products ; 
and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  occnpted  by  woods 
and  forests,  extend  over  feuraevenths  of  the  Bdiemiaa 
territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces ;  the 
'  lower  province '  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria 
by  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  its  centre  by  one  of 
their  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian  mountains,  whilst  the  warm 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  ]>anube  travmes  this  and  the 
adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  •  upper  pro- 
vince,' which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  archduchy,  is  a 
mountain  region,  the  southern  portion  of  which  abounds 
in  the  lofty  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys  which  distinguish 
the  Noric  Alps ;  the  northern  eoniaiiu  part  the  less  ekr- 
vated  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain  or  <  BSbmeiy 
wald  Gebirge.'  The  *  lower  province*  is  poor  as  a  corn  coun- 
try ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  and 
coals,  and  may,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  provinee. 
which  includes  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  contains,  in  pro- 
portioii  to  its  extent,  more  rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other 
district  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which,  in  spite  of  the  skill 
and  unwearied  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  does  not  yield 
grain  enough  for  their  cwsumption,  though  it  raises  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  hay,  oats,  and  salt,  and  produces  much 
iron,  and  some  inconsitterable  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals. 

Styria,  which  the  Archduchy  hounds  on  the  north,  is  com- 
pletely covered,  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts, 
by  those  majcstie  arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Styrian  Alps.'  The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  are  intersected  by 
gentle  hills,  the  spaces  between  which  are  ofven  occupied 
by  broad  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Styria,  is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams, 
whence  its  rich  pastures,  and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  groin,  of  clover,  vegetables,  fniit,  and  wines,  and  its  fine 
races  of  horsei  and  cattle.  Besides  this,  no  country  of  the 
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fiame  extent  in  Europe  is  more  valuable  for  its  stores  of 
salt,  iron,  steel,  md  tin,  and  its  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  antient  possessions 
of  the  crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Upper  Austria,  has  been  denominated  the 
*  German  Switzerland.'  The  Rhntian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the  Austrian  dominions* 
which  run  ttuvugh  this  nrovince  from  the  Grison  frontier  to 
the  niyriant  and  meet  the  Nwie  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
•re  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Femer  mountains  traverse  the  Tyrol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct 
nor^t^asterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Ziller;  and  the  Mittel- 
berge,  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smiling  plain  and  valluy,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of '  Thaler,'  or  vales,  of  which 
about  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  tillage,  and  fer- 
tilized by  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brents,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  streams.  The  air  is  gennraUjr  pure  and  keen, 
though,  in  the  south,  the  eflfect  of  the  selrocco  is  partially 
felL  The  chief  producte  are  hones  and  cattle,  nam.  wine, 
friiit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a 
httle  gold. 

Illyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
T^rol,  hnd  is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  the  territory  of  Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous  character. 
That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed  by 
the  Noric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ; 
south  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian 
range  separates  the  territoiy  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  from 
that  of  the  Drave ;  and.  in  continuance  of  this  range,  the 
Julian,  or  Caniiolan  Alps,  run  in  a  south-easterly  course 
towards  Dalmatia.  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  others,  the  cele- 
brated Zirknitzer  in  Carinthia.  which  wholly  loses  its 
waters  at  certain  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
scenery.  They  are  separated  frotn  the  *  Kusten-land,'  or 
maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the  '  Karst' 
(from  Carso,  a  desert),  extending,  from  Triest.  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone 
hills,  generally  unbvonrable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  north-easterly  wind.  The  Kustcn-land  itself, 
liabw  to  incessant  tempeste  and  burning  heats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncultivable,  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snows,  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  health 
and  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  country  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  ore  its  pro- 
ducts. Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised ;  and  the  viae,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
grow  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
Dalmatia,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  fiivoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  com- 

fiaratively  unproductive,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
ence  of  the  people.  It  has  a  long  line  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous  woods,  harbours, 
inlets,  and  islands:  ite  interior  and  its  eastern  confines 
are  traversed  by  branches  df  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wdlebit,  or  Morlachiao  moontains,  and  a  few  ofiseto  of 
the  Julian,  many  of  whkh  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  tlwre  are  the  Monten^^e  mountains,  en- 
cudii^;  the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro.  Both  the  high  and 
low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsider- 
able streams  water  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. In  climate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow, 
but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  to  the  insalubrious 
exhalations  froin  the  marshes  along  its  shores.  Th^  nume- 
rous islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
canals,  possess  a  naked  rocky  soil,  are  only  partially  inha- 
bited, and  of  little  use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep 
ajid  goats  ia  snmmer.  The  duef  products  of  Dalmatia  eoi- 


sist  in  marble  of  excellent  quality,  vrine,  oil.  figs.  almoAds* 
wax.  honied  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  bounded 
by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po 
along  the  whole  line  of  ite  southern  frontier,  lies  the  ^acious 
plain  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Jjombardy  and  Venice,  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of 
the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhntian  Alps,  which  ttrttdi 
eastward  from  the  Lago  di  Como,  form  a  lofty  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  put  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy ;  they  ex- 
tend southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  traverse  the 
whole  northern  districte  of  Ae  Venetian  territory.  This 
elevated  surface,  which  embraces  one-third  at  least  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  less  consider- 
able streams.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  maRnificent 
phun  which  lies  between  the  feet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Enga- 
nean  hills,  which  have  no  connexion  with  an;^  part  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  nor  doe*  any  summit  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  eighteen  hnndred  fbet.  The  {dain  itself  descwida 
gently  ft  the  margin  of  ite  Po,  which  is  ite  southern 
umit  as  respects  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  whilst  ite  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual  as  to  form  almost 
a  complete  level.  The  land  is  fertilized  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion :  in  the  west,  in  particular,  the  soil  consiste  or  a 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  ite  eastern  extremity, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surfaoe 
changes  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime 
districte  on  the  Adriatic  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  whidi  have  been  gradoallT  created 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  duec- 
tion.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  though, 
in  severe  winters,  the  Uiermometer  has  descended  20°  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  flreezing  point;  snow  has  been  known 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of 
Venice  at  times  have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  Lombardy, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy  rains,  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.  The  air  of  the  high  lands  is 
keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parte  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  la^ne '  predominatw,  the  ohmate  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  is  unquestionably  sidubtious.  The 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  aorta  of  grain,  produce* 
maize,  rice,  and  millet;  pease,  beans,  potetoes,  honp,  and 
flax ;  vegetebles  and  fruite  of  all  kinds,  which  are  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and,  in  some  parts, 
saffron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where 
the  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected ;  we 
must,  however,  exclude  (torn  this  remark  the  districte  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Strachina  cheeses. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or  profitably 
cultivated  than  ^e  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districte,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  mm, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

MountcuM. — The  larger  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, especially  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinces, 
is  occuoied  by  inounteins,  which  send  out  numerous  lof^ 
and  wiae-spreadine  branches.  Their  position,  to  a  certain 
extent,  breaks  up  tne  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parte, 
and  throws  great  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  internal  com- 
munication ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numerous  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifold  character  to  the  productions  of 
the  different  districte  which  connecte  them  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual dependence  and  advantege. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  are 
moat  remukable  for  their  extent  and  etevatton. 

In  the  south— 1st,  the  Sk^etitm  or  T^rvlete  A^,  tiie 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain,  after 
forming  the  nortliom  boundary  of  Lombardy,  enters  the 
Tyrol  fVom  the  Grisons,  beginning  on  the  Austrian  side 
with  the  highest  mountain  iu  the  whole  empire,  namely, 
the  Ortolos,  or  Oertlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2058 
Vienna  klafters,  or  12,81 1  finglish  feet,  near  the  source  of 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  covering 
the  Tyrol  with  its  enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at 
the  Three  Lords'  Peak  (Dreiherm-spitze),  near  the  borders 
of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  somce  of 
the  Salzacb,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Aurtria.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  Rhmtian  Alps  is  one  whidi  bendi  easteriy 
toward*  the  Bovree  of  tb9  Hnfari    the  oirde  Sidibuiigi 
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and  than  rnnning  northward  between  the  Traan  end  Ew. '  have  their  name,  from  Uipalanka,  belpw  Weutkireben 
divides  into  several  arms  of  eonsiderable  elevation,  which  (about  70  miles  east  of  Semlin),  and  subsiding  genUy  nt 


ibside  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Another  principal 
brandi  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Monte 
Pdlefpino,  close  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrolese  and 
Venetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms  under  the 
name  of  the  Lesinian  mountains  (which  He  between  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and 
Berinian  hills.  In  connexion  with  the  Rhntian  chain 
ue — 2nd,  the  Noric  Alpt,  which  commence  at  the  Three 
Lords'  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  C^rinthia  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  I>rave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Styria.  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gra- 
dually subside  into  the  plains  of  (^edenburg  in  Hungary. 
A  limestone  range,  to  which  tiie  Semmering,  between 
Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  bekmgs,  accompanies  tins  chain, 
whoso  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kanlen  and  Leitfaa 
heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Berge, 
look  down  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated. 
Connected  also  with  the  Rhstian,  are — 3rd,  the  Comic  or 
Gutn/AiVm  Alps^  which  commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
in  the  southernmost  Tyrol,  run  soutiti-eastward  through  the 
Illyriaa  provinces  of  Cfarinthia  and  Camiola,  and  gradually 
subside  in  the  Ktistenland,  or  government  of  Triest,  on  the 
Adriatic  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
quickiulvM;  and  mam  minor  branches  descend  into  tiie 
eastern  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them 
•tretehes,  in  a  gradually  declining  elevation,  from  the  Tergkm 
in  Western  Ulyria,  eastwards  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  ter- 
minates opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 
With  the  Terglou  begms  the  long  ehain  of— 4th,  the  JuUan 
or  Camioian  Alpt,  which  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo,  until 
they  throw  out  two  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the 
Illyrian  province  of  Laybach :  the  western  encircling  and 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  its  western  shore, 
and  the  easton  descending  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Calpa  in  lUyria:  the  main  diain  stretehes  on  in  a  south- 
•asteriy  line,  until  it  has  endrcled  the  gulf  of  Quamero 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  frarmed  a  junction,  at  the  high  Ume- 
stone  rock  termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with— 5th,  the 
Dinaric  Alpt^  which,  from  this  point,  traverse  that  part  of 
Austrian  Croatia  between  the  Kulpa  and  Unna,  and  right 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish  Croatia ;  whilst 
a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  in  short  ranges  to  the 
Very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a 
mountain-region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in 
height),  whence  the  parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is 
the  nuMt  elevated  summit  The  whole  of  the  Alpine  chains 
which  s|vead  through  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and, 
south  of  it.  into  Styria,  Illyria.  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  as 
compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  tiu  western 
chain  of  the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  elevation. 

Hie  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is 
characterized  by  its  own  independent  mountain  system. 
The  Carpathians,  which  commence  near  Pressburg  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  north-western  border  of  Hungary,  are  con- 
nected by  their  northward  slope  with  the  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  Hercynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the  district  where 
the  bounduiea  Austrian-Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  point  the  prin- 
apal  mass  sweeps  in  an  arch  to  the  east,  and  then  fidlows  a 
soniherly  course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mis of  Transsylvania  at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  from  which 
point  it  tuma  towards  the  wes^  and  then  deviating  a  littie 
to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between  640  and  700 
miles  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
close  upon  the  ftontier  of  Wallachia,  In  this  course,  the 
Carpathians  form  a  boundary-line,  separating  Hungary 
from  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buck- 
owine  in  the  nortii;  Transsylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  in  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  military  frontier  of 
soothreastem  Hunniy  from  tiie  western  conflnes  of  Wat- 
laehia,  and  the  northern  ot  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  extensive  portions  of  the 
surface  of  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Bockowine,  and  Trans- 
sylvania, which  tne  Carpathians  cover.  The  principal  groups 
into  which  they  are  usually  subdivided,  are: — I.  The 
Traaitylvanian  Ahs,  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel 
rangea  stretdiing  first  north-oastward  through  the  Aus- 
tirian  Bannat  and  th«a  aenm  tlw  proTiooe,  whence  the^ 


Mount  Pietrozza.  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the 
Theiss  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Marmaros.  No  summits 
in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Moldavia.  They  slope  gentiy,  on 
the  west,  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  around  Temeswar  and 
Wardein,  and  occup;^  a  surfece  of  which  the  greatO't 
length  is  about  350  miles,  with  a  breadth  van-ing  irom  25 
to  95  miles.  3.  The  Waldgebirge  or  Forest  Mountains,  the 
main  chain  of  which  lakes  a  north-westerly  course  from 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungaty  and  Ihruth  in  south- 
eastern Gralicia  to  the  hanks  of  the  Hemad  and  Popred  in 
Upper  Hungary.  They  fbrm  a  series  of  low  flat  masses  of 
sandstone  and  flintv  rock,  extending  in  length  from  140  to 
160  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  50  or  60  miles,  on  Uie 
northern  or  Galioian  side  of  which  the  Dniester  springs.  On 
this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with  forest  and  swamp, 
into  the  (Salician  plain,  their  base  being  terminated  by  those 
enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of 
the  Ural  chain  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  southern  slopes 
fall  into  the  plain  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and,  where  the 
hue  of  forest  ceases,  they  are  well  cultivated,  and  highly 
^vourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  3.  The  Central  Car- 
pathiant  or  Tatra Mountains:  these  not  only  constitute  tbe 
loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which 
an>roach  the  latter  in  character.  They  extend  for  about 
80  miles  along  the  northern  conflnes  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Upper  Popred  and  Dunsijec,  which  lie  at  their  south- 
eastern end,  between  the  Arva  and  the  Upper  Waag.  The 
average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of  granite  is 
between  6000  and  6500  feet;  but  that  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Peak  of  the  Lomnitz,  is  8 133  feet.  They  ate  cha- 
racterized by  Alpine  glaciers,  snow,  lakes,  and  deep  chasms, 
chiefly  however  in  we  more  northerly  regions.  In  the 
north  they  stretch  out  their  arms  towards  this  hanks  of  the 
Raba  and  Bialka  in  western  Galicia ;  and  in  the  south,  as 
fiir  into  the  heart  of  Hungan  as  Waitzen  on  the  Danube, 
and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  raii^e 
2000  feet  high,  and  these  again  are  hounded  by  a  margin 
of  low  hills.  4.  The  Hungarian  Erzgebirge,  or  MounULUd 
of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Tatra,  consist  of 
numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Neutra,  Gran, 
and  other  streams;  they  slope  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  and  at  their  western  declivity,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitsen,  approach  the  Danube.  Their  breadth  varies  frum 
50  to  60  miles.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  tlie 
Matra,  which  forihs  the  central  group  next  the  plains,  is 
celebrated  fte  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards.  5.  The 
Betkifiet,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Babia  Gura, 
at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  the  Waid- 

gsbirge,  and,  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  tiie 
entral  Carpathians,  spread  along  the  frontiers  between 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  Towards 
the  nortii  they  extend  into  Galicia,  and  descend  into  the 
elevated  plains  of  IVirnowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  plains  of  Hungarj^.  Their  western  extremity,  from 
whicn  the  Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact 
with — 6.  tiie  Letter  Carpathiant^  or  Jawnina  Mountains, 
whioh  commence  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form  the  most  westerly  group 
of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a  north-easterly 
course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and  Waag, 
and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungary.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000 
feet,  from  which  they  decline  with  thickly-wooded  slopes  as 
they  approach  the  March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and 
eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  to  a  height  of  3600  and  even  4200 
feet,  above  which  there  is  a  succession  of  naked  colossal 
masses  of  rock,  wImmw  surface  is  unrelieved  by  any  s^n  of 
vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moes.  The 
highest  points  are  every  where  composed  of  granite,  and 
the  less  elevated,  either  of  primitive  limestone  or  syenite 
porphyry  and  sandstone ;  the  former  of  these  is  frequently 
covered  by  tmp.  Even  at  their  most  elevated  points  the 
Carpathians  are  not  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  nor 
it  uis  ice  or  mow  which  aecumvlates  in  th«ir  faollovi 
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euable  of  iwiaUng  the  effect  of  mid-sumsw  heati :  vege- 
Ufion,  which  ia  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  naghbourhood 
of  the  central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  apptoachet 
the  higher  regions :  the  woods  on  the  southern  iida  of  the 
chain  next  Hungary  are  alternately  composed  of  Art,  piiwa» 
and  beeches;  but,  on  their  northern  side,  next  Oalioia. 
they  consist  principally  of  firs,  frequently  intermixed  with 
THnes.  and  at  times  with  beeches,  hut  not  a  single  oak  exists 
oa  the  Carpathian  soil.  Keither  the  nne  nor  walnut  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  seTeral  Carpathian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and 
Transsylvania,  contain  the  sources  of  several  rivers.  Ou 
the  Hungarian  and  Tranasylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Sxa- 
mos,  Maros,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Senth»  Moldava,  Pruth.  Hemath, 
Gran,  and  Neutpt ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, 
tlw  Woag,  Vistula.  Dunqec^  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountun- ranges  which  we  have  to  notice 
are  the  Sudetach  and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynum 
chain.  Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 
group  descends  wiUi  its  broad  masses  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  <tf  moun- 
tains faikes  its  rise.   Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 


to  Ae  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  vfaioh  titey  fbnu  « 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains*  or  Bohoer- 
wald-G«birge.  The  most  elevated  pcunt  in  this  group  it 
the  PUickenstein,  whose  height  ik  4178  feet.  CnuiTatitm 
here  rises  to*  coniid«d)lemvation,  and  the  backs  of  tb» 
mountain*  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western  bntni^n  of 
the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Botannift; 
and  its  eastern,  aftor  a|»«ading  oT«  tlie  northern  distctota 
of  Moravia,  diMppeai  in  the  towlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  Waldebburg  Mountains)  in  the  south- 
westerly i^rt  of  the  principality  of  Schweidnits,  unites  the 
Glatzer-Gebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  R\£seng^rgt^  or  Giant  Mountains,  whidi  mark  the 
north-eastern  mundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  the 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  Silesia,  whcov  the 
Bober  has  its  source,  to  a  height  of  30€0  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  they  attain  an  elevatioB  of 
fi058  fbet  at  tiie  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  ^Imee-Kcnpe),  whiek 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  groupTand  than  descend  into 
the  vale  of  Ike  Nebse  close  upon  the  en^nms  of  Zittan,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  th^  ranse,  fee  wildeit 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  more  commwlirkDOwn  under 
the  ameUation  of  the  Iscrkamm,  or  Iser  Moantaine,  and 
stretches  in  four  puaU^  massffs,  with  numerous  well- 


from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Od»  |  .wooded  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  with  a 
and  Beczva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain  ,  breadth  of  about  fourteen,  fVou  the  rale  of  the  Neisse  into 
of  the  Hanna  or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain  of  the  the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegniti  in 
Sudetes  follows  a  nofih-westerly  direction  for  more  than  Prusuan  Silesia.  The  aources  the  Iser,  whtdi  lie  within 
200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian-  |it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
Silesia,  and  along  the  nOTthern  districts  of  Bohemia,  until  Bunilau,  give  it  its  nam*.  The  southern  branches  of  the 
it  reaches  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  w^h  ou  the  side  of  ^  Riesengdbirge  oenaist  of  two  high  gnmpe,  mani^  a 


Suony  fornu  its  north-westerly  limit  The  Sudetes  are  the 
boundary-Hne  between  those  portions  <^  the  Au:itriaa  ter- 
ritory and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passa]^ 
through  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  chain. 
They  an  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ; 


line  with  the  main  range,  from*  the  banks  of  tke 
sec  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  pEUts 
of  Bohemia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits 
which  rise  here  and  Uiere  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  ond 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  bouks  of  both  rivers. 
The  mass  of  the  Riesengebirge  is  granite,  which  also  die* 


in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition  ;  tinguishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  subeidiary  formation  k 

of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele-  '  ■--  ~  ~»  »  ™\.-n«  — « — a  ,„  ■n„i.„  

Talvon  of  1000  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to  their  subdivision  into  four 
distinct  nnges ;  which  the  flr»t  in  order,  oommencing 
with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  ia 

llie  Silenan- Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly 
covered  wUh  the  elevated  fwests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  <^  the  Oder  and  Mareh. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  clay-slate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  mica-slate.  The  central  summits  of  the  range 
have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights, 
the  Altvater  and  SpicgUtzer  Schnceberg,  rise  to  448S  and 
4380  feet  re^;>ectively.  A  number  of  branches  extend  in 
various  directions  from  the  main  group ;  the  most  nwtherly 
descends  to  Uie  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  tothe  neighbourhood  of  Olmitti.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  a^ig  its  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  hi^y  cultivated.  Tm  Altvater.  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsriicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  tong  narrow  chain 
running  north-westwards,  with  the  second  or 

QlcUzer-Gebirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains, 
formed  by  two  parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19 
miles  from  each  other,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-muuntains  of  Glatz,  and  in 
the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldcHn  of  Glatz  on  every  side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  wbidi  bears  the  name  of  the 
Glatzer  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every,  respect,  the  rawest 
and  wildest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,  r^on  of  the 
whole  Glatzer-Oehirge.  The  latter  throw  out  four  large 
arms,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formaUon,  which  connect 
Prussian-Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  composed  of  hntestone.  The  principal  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain  ;  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  fcwests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (^at  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatzer- 
Gebii^  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Monntaina, 
■onutimes  called  the  Alten-Gehii^,  which  descend  in  a 
'^lk-w«itady  direction  by  Landsknn,  Zwittau,  and  Ig^ 


l^neisa,  wtuch  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Bulen  group 
m  Pru^ian-Silesia,  and  mka-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  oi 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountain^  which,  from  being  tke 
most  etevatsd  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Ger»any,nav» 
not  been  inai^n^riately  deoominatad  tba  Giant  Mountains. 
The  rawness  of  thrir  dimate  ^veuts  rye  from  rineniag  at 
a  greater  height  on  thc^  slopes,  or  in  the  vaUeys*  uaa  13M 
feet;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  !M00  feet— seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  baoomos  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  exceeds  MOO^  and  the  regions  which  rise  bHund 
it  are  naked  granite.  In  spite  ol  every  dieadvantage  of 
cUmate.  not  only  are  the  valleys  and  o&ets  of  the  Rieeen- 
gebirge.  but  even  their  slopeB  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly 
mhabited ;  their  interior  is  occasionally  the  site  of  a  bread 
tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  descent,  on  the  Bohemian 
side,  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  ^teniao.  Of  the  £m»> 
tian  Mowtaim,  w  Lanntier  Bene.  tiM  fourtk  and  last 
range  of  the  Sudetsch  1»andi  of  the iWogmian  eha&a,  wbiek 
rise  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisia,  in  Lneatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vibe  and  Od«r,  we  shall  lim^  obanre^ 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which  stretches  from  its 
southerly  decUvity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of  Dortbem 
Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  leer  for  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries^ 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  th«r 
higher  regions  are  of  various  primitive  ftmnations,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  rich  in  difiereirt  kinds  of  ores.  The  moun- 
tiun  ranges  of  more  moderate  height  aie  composed  of  cley- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  beds 
of  coal.  The  iriSsets,  whidi  s^tch  deep  into  Mwavia 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  flotc  trap  and  sandstone,  or  granwai^ 
and  hasak,  with  isolated  and  towering  cm».  Botk  sidee  of 
the  SudetBch  chain  abotmd  in  streaaw  which  spring  from 
tlieir  bosiHn.  Of  these,  Uie  most  considerable  rathe  nnthera 
side  are,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Bober,  and  Neiese  in  Lwata, 
all  of  which  tlow  into  the  Oder;  and  on  the  sottfbem  sidei 
the  Oder,  the  three  aources  of  which  lie  rtioat  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmiitz;  the  March,  or  Morava.  wbidi 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser.  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  Uie  Elbe  itself,  which  spiings  finm  the  soatkem 
foot  of  the  Schnee-Koppe. 

Another  considenble  range  (tf  the  H«cyniaiis  eomista 
of  two  mountainHMgea,  whidt  eowmenoa  from  tlw  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  %at  potet  of  the  Bohan^  frontier 
when  the  rim  fimea  a  passage  into  Utmmjt  and  rua- 
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ning  flnt  I»  ft  uuth-westwly  line  between  tbe  two  king- 
doms, and  than  in  a  south-easterly  one  between  Bavana 
and  Bohemia,  tenninate  at  Linz  upon  the  Danube.  The 
fhrmer,  denominated  the  Ore  Mouniains  of  Saxony  and 
Sohemia  (Sachsisch-Bohmisch  Brxgebirgej,  extend  from 
.the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  moat  weatem  quartera  of 
Bohemia  which  the  Eger  drains  after  eioBsing  the  oonfinei 
of  Bavaria ;  from  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Bo- 
hemian Middle  Mountains  (Mittel  Qebu^e),  an  isolated 
range  of  basalt  and  porphyry  formation,  at  no  point  rising 
higher  than  3496  feet,  stretches,  with  its  gentle  summits 
and  finely-wooded  slopes,  across  the  north-western  districts 
of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  X^vositz,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
line  with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Oce  Mountains,  whose 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony,  and  descends,  in  terrace- 
like  declivities,  until  it  approaches  the  Saale,  penetrate, 
in  their  south-westerfy  oourse,  with  abrupt  descent,  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Biela,  which  contain  Carlsbad 
and  other  celebrated  mineral  springs.  The  whole  range, 
with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rooky  masses  of  sand- 
stone next  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss ; 
its  oonical  summits  are  well-wooded,  and  it  abounds  in 
minerals.  Its  slopes  are  inhabited,  and  cultivated  to  a 
eonsiderable  height  Its  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
Ifuundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety-five  miles,  whilst  its  breadth,  hi  this  di- 
rection, varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  die  Hemyman 
chain  rommences  in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eger,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Naab.  immediately 
opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bohemian  Mittel 
Gebirge.  Under  the  denomination  of  the  Bohemian  Forett 
Mountaiiu  (Bohmerwald  Oebirge,  termed  by  the  natives 
the  Ssumava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  end  Bavaria  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  those  two  king- 
doms meet  the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  at  the  base  of  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ; 
from  this  point  it  divides  into  an  easterly  chain,  running 
beyond  Rosenberg  on  the  Moldau.  and  separating  Bohemia 
from  the  Arcbdueny ;  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain,  which 
terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  Its 
branches  desoend  into  the  centre  of  the  south-weatem 
parts  of  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  ad- 
vances deep  into  the  mtdltmd  plains,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Bnraun  with  the  Mol^u.  The  principu  chain  of 
the  Biihmerwald  is  between  UO  and  120  miles  in  length, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  20  ;  its  general  features  are 
those  of  a  wUd,  gloomy,  thickly-wooded,  and  precipitous 
region,  full  of  mountain-torrents  and  valleys.  The  highest 
elevations  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Klattau, 
Prachin,  and  Budweis,  are  the  Dreysessel  Mountain,  which 
is  379ii,  and  the  Kubani,  which  is  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
rich  in  metals  and  minerals ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  archduchy  of  Austria  exchanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Karlsberge,  or  Saarergebine.  The 

Srincipal  rivers  which  spring  from  the  Bohmerwala  are  the 
faab,  R^n,  Beraun,  Vottova  or  Ottova,  and  Mddau. 
The  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
that  other  range  of  the  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
is  separated  from  Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  the  Moraman  Mountaine  (Miihrisoh  Gebirge).  At  their 
south-western  extremity,  they  unite  with  the  oflbets  of  the 
Bohmerwald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz,  spread 
towards  Molk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course  north* 
eastwards,  forming  the  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  Junction  with  the  Glatzer  Gebirge 
of  the  Sudetsch  chain,  as  already  described. 

.  fVatere,  Lake*,  Rivert,  and  Cancdt. — The  only  sea-coast 
vhich  this  neat  empire  possesses  is  mi  the  Adriatic,  the 
waters  oS  wEich,  so  flur  as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  eon- 
eeraed,  extend  from  the  Punto  di  Goro  along  the  eastern 
territory  of  Venice,  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Triest  in  Illyria,the*littorale' 
of  Hungary  and-  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the  western  limits 
of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In  describing 
this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable  bays 
or  inlets — the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  the  Gulphs  of  Venice  and 
Fmme  or  Quamero.  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro — but  forms 
several  narrow  straits  called  canals,  between  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  its  north-eastern  pert»;  such  are  the  Mor- 
lakian  canal  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  canals  of  Pago. 
Zara,  di  Meizo,  Solta,  T>au,  Braiza,  Cnrgola,  Narenta,  and 
This  Ihie  (tf  eoatt  bdng,  htnvnr,  to  a  fxnuideiable 


extent,  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Austrian  domir4ons  by  intervening  mountains,  over  which 
the  roads  are  difficult,  the  beneBts  which  the  Adriatic  affords 
to  Austrian  navigation  are  almost  entirely  oonflned  to  the 
provinces  immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland 
waters,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Euiwpe» 
particularly  in  its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The 
Flatten  See,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Lake  Balaton  (from  a 
Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders;  and  it  receives  the  Szala, 
and  upwards  of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  A%out  70  miles 
to  tlie  north-west  of  the  Platten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler 
See,  whir.h  the  Hungarians  term  Fertoe,  an  unnavigable 
lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of  su^ice,  and  is  at 
least  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  incrustadons  of  salt, 
soda,  and  vitriol,  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  tender  its 
water  unfit  fbr  use.  There  is  a  small  lake  among  ^ 
Carpathians,  the  Griiner  See,  or  Green  Lake,  ou  the  Tatra 
mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  smaller  lakes  and  swamps,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  {ire  the  Palit^h  and  White  Lakes,  which 
are  impregnated  with  natrum,  and  situated  between  There- 
sianopel  and  the  right  hank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  lakes :  they  are  of  considerable  depth,  mostly 
situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains^  and  are  seldom 
known  to  have  any  outlets.  Tne  inhabitants  ere  accustomed 
to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudosa  See, 
whieb  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Transsylvanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  province  in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in 
lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
The  most  considerable  among  them  are  the  Atter  See,  or 
Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites  with  the 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
seven  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad ;  immediately  east 
of  the  Atter  Bee,  the  Gemund,  or  Traun  See,  tluvugh 
which  the  Traun  flows  into  the  Hall-stadter  See,  which 
receives  the  small  streams  lachel,  Gosa,  and  Fuderbach ; 
the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Irr, 
or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  province  of  Styria  has  no 
large  lakes ;  but  lllyria,  particularly  the  mountain  districts 
of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most 
extensive  are  the  Worth  See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Klagenfurt,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  town ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  srjuare  miles, 
and  is  very  rich  in  flsh;  and  the  lakes  Miihlstiidt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remark- 
able as  the  Czirknitze  See,  in  the  circle  of  Adelsbeig. 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  occupies  a  surface  of  63  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  tlowin:  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it,  he- 
come  so  many  islands,  and  on  the  top  of  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vorneck,  lies  the  village  of  Ottok.  Eight  streams 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  villages  and  twenty 
churches  are  seated  on  its  margin.  In  Austrian  Croatia, 
besides  the  Tsuntratz,  tho^  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Caristadt,  called  the 
Pillwitzer  Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent falls  from  the  uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia,  too,  is  fhll  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention,  in 
the  north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zer- 
manja  flows ;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin.  ana  Vrana,  south  of 
Zora;  the  Trocklian.  which  receives  the  Keika  before  it 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  the  Rostol,  Prelosai, 
and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland:  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequently  become  di^  from 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to 
the  calcareous  character  of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria 
there  are^  two,  of  which  the  property  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states :  the  Lago  Mageiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
on  the  north-western  boraers  of  Lombardy,  stretches  south- 
wards from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessmo ;  its  soatfa-westem 
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and  flouttaem  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and  neady  the 
whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Calende ;  it  has  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  by  the  Tidno,  or  Tessino,  which 
flows  through  it.  and  the  Tinicello  or  Nariglio  canal.  It 
ii  above  fbrty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  or  di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Tresa ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of  I 
Tessino  ;  it  is  nearly  Jwenty-five  miles  long,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  fire,  and  on  the  Lombardy  side  upwards  of 
forty  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining  lakes  of  imporlanco 
in  this  quarter  arc  situated  wholly  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  latter,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lombardy. 
lu  length  is  about  thir^-three  miles,  but  its  breadth  never 
exceeds  moufhan  two  and  a  half.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where 
it  divides  in^wo  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides  the  Adda,  wliich  runs  through 
it,  199  small  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di 
Oarda,  the  lai^st  lake  in  Italy,  and  the  most  important  for 
its  traffic  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Adige  from  Riva  to  Pcsohiero,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  fourteen  miles ;  it  is 
deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  too  waters  of  the  Sarca  and 
several  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeradon,  lake  Iseo,  whidi  lies  north-west  of 
Brescia,  and  is  traversed  in  its  wlude  length  of  nineteen 
miles  by  the  Oglio ;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  Uie  laeo,  seven  miles 
long,  through  which  the  Chiese  flows;  and  d'Alleghe,  of 
the  same  ^ngth,  in  the  delegation  of  Vicenia,  may  be 
added. 

The  adjoining  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  has 
numerous  takes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size ;  the  largest, 
called  the  Achen  See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  L3wer 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  are  likewise  com- 
prehended within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  Water  to  which  the  Bohemians, 
Galicians,  and  Moravians,  give  the  name  of  seen,  or  lakes, 
though  neither  from  their  extent  nor  any  other  character- 
istics is  this  an  appropriate  term.  Bohemia,  especially, 
besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plockenateiner,  and  Kummer  Seen, 
in  the  respective  circles  of  Klaltau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  teiche,  that  they  were  estimated,  forty  years  ago,  at 
20,000  and  upwards,  and  the  extent  of  soil  which  they 
covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka,  near  Pardubicze, 
in  the  circle  of  Cbrudim,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  contains 
several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
number  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galicia,  there  are  said 
to  be  neany  3900  of  Uiese  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Mo- 
ravian circle  of  Znaim  alone,  nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formcfl  along  the 
coasts  of  the  ASriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpine  rivers 
into  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  di:«tinct  systems,  each 
appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers.  One  of  them,  the 
Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by 
art.  Where  the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed 
*  dead,'  and  where  they  are  in  motion,  *  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  four  of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe — those  of  the 
Euxine,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean.  The  unim- 
peded navigation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be  no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  government 
of  this  *aat  monarchy  has  yet  to  accomplish  ;  the  powers  of 
steam  have  triumphed  over  physical  obstacles;  and  the 
projected  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  waters  of  this  great 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
empire  a  source  of  additional  wealth.  The  Danube,  among 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.  It  enters  the 
western  part  of  Austria  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
md  flowing  in  a  general  £,  by  S.  direction  past  Linz, 


Vienna,  zxiA  t^ressburg.  it  turns  round  at  Waltxen,  in  the 
heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  suutheAy  course  tttl  it  is 
joined  by  the  &ave  near  the  villttfe  of  Almu,  to  the  east 
of  Esseg  or  Eszeck,  die  cajHtol  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes 
a  general  south-eastern  direcUon,  and  washing  tlu  walls  of 
Peterwardein  and  Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at 
Belgrade :  from  this  point  it  continues  its  tortuous  course 
eastwards  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions, 
until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallachia ; 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territory  for  more  than  6U0 
miles,  along  the  whole  line  of  which  it  is  navigable,  although, 
from  Ihe  rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  its  descent  Where  it  first  enters  Austria,  its  valley, 
narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  None  Alps  and  Bohmer- 
wald.  is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Lins ; 
nor  do  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  its 
steep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opens 
above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides  into  several  channels,  created 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobau,  Prater,  Sec, 
and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary :  its  passage 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg',  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  None  Alps  on  its  right 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  itsleft.  This  point  is 
the  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressbuxg  to 
Komom  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  chaun<ds 
(the  northern  receiving  the  Waaf  and  the  southern  the 
Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Schiitt ;  tmiting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island,  it  winds 
between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  ums  of  the  Carpathians  through  Chua  to 
Waitzen.  From  Wattzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  Una 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Hungary  into  SUvonia, 
winding  round  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  marsh. 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  its  course  thmauh 
Austria,  is  stated  by  Licfatenstem  to  be  600  feet,  ai^  OS 
average  depth  to  vanr  from  8  to  42  feet;  its  fall  between 
Vienna  and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  7  7  feet ;  and,  according  to 
Helnrichs,  between  Ingolstadt  (which  lies  about  90  miiei 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Pesth)  it  is  613  Parisian  feet 
The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is  set  down  by  the 
former  hs  972  feet  at  Passau,  €90  at  Linz,  480  at  Vienna, 
312  at  Pressburg,  258  at  Raab,  and  216  at  Pesth. 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  whieb  discharge 
themselves  into  toe  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  thn)^|h 
portions  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Orisons  frontier  above  the 
pass  of  Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  norUn 
ern  districts,  particularly  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  ef 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which 
it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From  this  point  it  runs  north  and 
then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  north- 
wards, forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after 
passing  Innsbruck.  Its  principal  tributary  stream  is  i\sa 
Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  firom  the  None  AJps  at 
the  Kriimniler-Tauem,  above  Ronaeh,  on  the  south-western 
limits  of  Austria:  it  traverses  the  vole  of  the  Pinzgau, 
turns  north  and  passes  through  SaUburg,  at  a  short  distanoe 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming,  a 
little  south  of  Braunau.  Between  Braunau  and  the  point 
where  the  left  bank  receives  the  Saale,  it  runs  between  the 
Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Traun,  another  na\igable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens 
province,  springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Styria,  soon  after  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens, 
flows  northward  through  the  HallsUitter  and  Gemiind  or 
Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels  terminates  si  course 
of  about  110  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Linz,  where  it  meets 
the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Agv , 
Aim,  and  Krcms. 

3.  The  Ens,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Rad- 
stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north- 
western part  of  Styria,  and  entcrii^  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Enns.  It  receives  the 
Steyer  just  above  the  town  that  name,  and  has  a  oourse 
of  about  170  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  JJorava,  begins  its  course  of  about  220 
miles  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (snow  mountains),  at 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  we  border  between  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Austrian-SileBia ;  descends  southwaidt 
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to  Uttm^  in  Uoravia,  between  gndoally  lowering  banks ; 
^Dce  itruns  through  lowlands,  where  woodland  and  marsh 
alternately  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmutz  and  Hadrasch.  It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north-eaitera  ex- 
tremity of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  separates  that  province 
from  HungaryduringtlureniBinderofitscourse,  and  meets 
the  Danube  at  Tbeoen,  a  little  above  Pressburg.  Tlie 
Tbava  ha«  a  course  of  about  170  mile*  through  Znaimftom 
the  M<Havian  mountains ;  after  it  has  bean  jcaned  1^  the 
fiehwarts»  whieh  erasses  Horavia  thxou^  Bmnu  from  the 
Bf^emian  frontier*  it  is  the  principal  stream  whieh  flows 
into  the  Maroh. 

5.  The  Drove,  or  Drau»  which  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino, 
not  for  from  Iuni<^en,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol, 
drains  the  Pusterthal  as  far  as  Uens  \  here  it  turn*  to  the 
east,  onters  Carinthia,  and  passes  ViUach,  where  it  becomes 
navigable :  it  than  traverses  the  aouthwn  part  of  Styria,  flow- 
ing past  Mahrburg.  enters  the  south-west  of  Hungary  above 
Varudin,  bounds  the  north-eaateni  district*  of  Croatia,  and 
joins  the  Danube  near  ALmas,  a  village  east  Eaxek,  in 
JSlavonia,  which  is  built  on  its  sonthem  bank,  after  a  course 
3f  nearly  400  miles.  Its  ehief  subsidiary  streams  are  the 
Oeil,  which  joins  the  Drave  on  the  ri^t  bank  below  Villadi ; 
Afid  the  Muhr,  or  Murr,  which  issues  from  two  lidus  in 

mountains  of  that  name  betonffing  to  the  None  Alps  in 
the  ciocje  of  Salxbur^,  and  flows  through  Styria  eastwards 
to  Judenburg,  where  it  becomes  navigtude :  it  then  passe* 
Bruck,  3Bd  afterwards  taking  a  southern  course  runs  by 
Gratz.  The  last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east :  it 
meets  the  Drave  on  its  left  bank  at  the  market  town  of 
X^grad,  about  40  miles  east  of  Varasdin. 

6.  The  Sacve,  or  Sau,  springs  from  the  east  side  «f  Mount 
Xarglou,  %X  the  western  extremity  of  the  Csrin^diian  Alps, 
takes  «  Bouth-easteriy  conrse  ahoive  Layhach  to  the  centre 
»r  th*  ^boundary  line  between  Styria  and  Illyria,  follows 
that  line  to  iu  south-eastern  tennination,  then  crosses  the 
KH^th  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  course  of 
about  440  miles  runs  along  the  frontier  between  the  military 
frontier  province  of  Austna,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  between  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  and 
becomes  navigable  above  Agram  in  Croatia,  llie  largest 
streams  which  &)1  into  it  are  on  its  right  bank,— tlw 
Unaa,  which  crosses  into  the  MiUtarv-Frontier  province 
/rom  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territwieg  to  the 
jpot  near  Usoiza.  opposite  Dubicsa,  where  it  »>ins  the  Save 
jihera  course  of  about  130  miles;  and  the  Xulpa.whidi, 
issuing  flnm  a  lake  near  Mount  Szagora  in  Dlyria,  beonnes 
partiaUy  navigable  at  Karlstadt,  and  terminates  a  ooorse  of 
200  miles  and  vv***^  1^  j<uning  the  Save  between  Bissek 
and  Petriiua. 

7.  The  fVaag,  formed  of  the  White  Waag,  wnich  issues 
from  the  Green  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in 
Hungary,  and  of  the  Black  Waag,  which  springs  from  the 
celebrated  Mount  Kravola-Hola,  flows  from  their  junction, 
east  of  Sz  MiUos.  changes  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  south- 
easterljr  direction  at  Neustadt,  and  completes  its  course  of 
270  nules  by  traversing  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komom.  North  of  diat  fbrtress 
the  Waag  receives  the  Nmitra,  whi^  flows  110  miles  from 
its  source  in  the  Ore  mountains  between  IVeutsiii  and 
Keusohl. 

'8.  The  Oroff,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ramsa  mountains, 
on  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  mountains, 
skirt*  the  southerly  feet  of  the  Uptau  range  until  it  reaches 
Neusohl,  from  which  it  winds  to  the  south  and  traverses  a 
lone  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  at 
Parkany,  opposite  the  town  of  Gran.  Its  length  is  stated  to 
be  161  miles.  The  Eypel,  or  IpoU,  likewise  fiills  into  the 
Panube  somewhat  below  Qran ;  it  baa  its  source  in  the 
Ohirosky  mountains  north-east  of  Sagh. 

9.  The  Leitha  rises  in  the  Sommenog,  south  of  the  Wio- 
mr-WalJ,  in  the  Lower  Ens.  run*  north-east  into  the  Hun- 
garian circle  of  Wieselburg,  and  then  flows  south-east  into 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  near  Ungarisch  Altenburg,  abrre 
the  town  of  Wieselburg,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

10.  The  B<uU>  rises  on  Mount  Rechbei^,  in  Styria,  takes 
a  southern  bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where 
it  is  navigable,  and  then  flows,  between  swampy  buiks, 
north-eastwards  to  Raab,  near  which  it  falls  into  the  Danube. 
Its  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  95  pace*. 

11.  Tbv  SarvitM  flows  from  the  Balmny  Forest,  m  tlw 


west  of  Hnngiry.  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Staht 
weissenburg,  from  which  town  the  Sarvitz  Canal  renders  it 
navigable ;  it  jtnns  the  Danube  on  the  right  hank  at  Bata» 
to  the  ncHTth-east  of  Ftinfkirciien. 

12.  The  TheiMM,  or  Ticza,  which  is  the  most  oonsider- 
able  of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  abundance  of  fish  than  any  other  river  in 
Eurwe,  issues  from  three  brings  on  Mounts  Ssessul,  Rusca, 
and  Pietns,  in  the  most  narth-easteriy  partof  theTranssyl- 
vanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  !^om  two  of  these 
nringa  flow  the  Black  and  White  Tbeiss,  whidi  unite  at 
Sugeth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  eourse, 
chiefly,  however,  in  a  westerly  directi(Hi,  to  Great  SioUos 
and  Tokay,  and  then  descends,  with  numberless  windings, 
and  bordered  in  general  by  marsh-lands,  through  ute 
extensive  plains  ofcentral  and  southern  Hungary,  kee[>ing 
a  lino  nearly  parallel  with  the  Danube  until  it  crosses  into 
the  Military- Frontier  province,  and  joins  the  Danube  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fetervardein.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  other*  at 
740  miles.  It  has  numerous  large  tributaries :  theBodrogb 
is  cmnposed  of  several  mouutam-streams  from  the  Carpsr 
thians,  and  jouis  the  Theiss  at  Tokay ;  the  Hemath  springs 
firom  the  Kravolar-Hola,  in  northern  Hungary,  becomes  navi- 

fible  at  Kaschau,  aiul  after  it  has  received  the  Siyo  (or 
chiyo)  within  a  shwt  distance  from  its  monUi,  terminates  a 
eourse  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  38  miles 
to  the  BouUi-west  of  Tokay ;  the  Zagyvs,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tama,  comes  down  fiom  the  Matra  mountains  in  the 
circle  of  Heves,  and  forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiss 
atSzdndi.  The  Szamos  rises  on  Mount  Batrs,  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Transsylvania,  and  receives  the  leaser 
Szamos  at  Dees,  in  Northern  Transsylvania.  after  the 
latter  has  desoended  firom  the  WMtem  mountaiu  o(  tiufi 
principalis  past  Klausenbnrg ;  firom  Dees  the  Stamos  flows 
m  a  norOi-westem  direction  to  Szathmar,  in  Eastern  Hun- 
gary, and  thence  continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300 
miles  in  length,  until  it  roaohes  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about 
60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  The  Koeroesz  or  Koeroes  is 
composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the  rapid,  white, 
and  black  Koeroesz,  which  issuing  from  the  Ore  mountainf 
in  Western  Transsylvania,  and  flowing  westwards  through 
the  plains  of  Debreczin  and  Gross-Vturdein.  unite  in  ono 
channel  a  little  below  Bekes,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Bekesh  in  Eastern  Hungary :  the  united  stream  ioin#  the 
Thriss  cqpposite  to  C^oiwrad.  The  whole  lengtti  of  th» 
Koeroess  united  stream  nas  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Marosdt  or  Ifaies  rises  on  Mount  Dethegy,  soutb- 
eost  of  Ss  HiUos,  near  the  eastern  borders  of  TnoM' 
sylvania,  has  a  tortuous  course  through  the  heart  of  that 
principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and  Karlsbuiv,  and 
quits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly  through 
toe  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Malu,  and  frlls  into  the  Theiss,  after  a  course,  according 
to  Lichtenstem  and  others,  of  more  than  600  miles,  at 
Szegedin.  This  river  abounds  in  flsh,  and  gold  is  found 
in  its  bed.  The  Bega.  to  which  the  name  of  Karos  i| 
given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  nesr  Gyular,  on 
me  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Tranuylr 
vania,  and  liiUowing  a  south-westerly  line  through  tlw 
tdains  of  Temeswar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danubo  netir 
Szarduk.  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst 
o£  extensive  morasses. 

13.  The  Temesh,  or  Temes,  is  another  considerBblo 
stream  tributary  to  Uie  Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not 
less  than  270  miles ;  this  river  flows  from  Mount  Sameuik, 
one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps,  situated  in  the  Hungarian 
Bannat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Military  FroQ- 
tiers),  winds  twtuously  through  the  plains,  swamps,  and 
woods  of  South-eastern  Hungary  and  the  Military  Biosamn, 
and  has  its  influx  near  Pantsova.  eight  oc  nine  miles  east 
i^Belmde. 

14.  Tlw  Aluta  (AlU  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Loeawat,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Boi»ce  of  the  Marosh.  in  eastern 
Transqrlvania,  begins  a  course  of  350  miles  by  running 
south  to  Illyesalva.  then  flows  nwthward  to  Hopecz,  and 
thence  south-weBtiraxd  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstad^ 
fh>m  which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through 
the  pass  of  Rotbenthurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tw 
southern  confines  of  Transsylvania,  into  the  plains  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  oppOMte  to 
Nicopolis.  Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvania.  it  b  joiiwd 
by  the  Feke^  Hormocod.  and  dose  upon  Uw  pass  U 
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IkotbenftHinn.  0ie  Oaftbi*  on  vUeh  BmiMBaMt  ta 

tuflfc   [TSeo  Alota.1 

18.  The  Pruth,  whMfl  seuree  lie*  to  the  Onma  umn- 
tains  of  the  Caq)athian  chain,  within  the  limUi  of  the 
circle  of  Harmaros  in  Hunga^,  flow*  in  a  deep  vaUey 
through  Boutfaem  Oalicia  past  Koloma  to  Tsheraovits.  and 
traverses  the  Oalidan  fhmtier,  from  which  ft  ftinns  the 
bounduT  between  Russia  and  Hotdairia,  until  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  and  Iblli  into  fte  Dumbo  near  Mom 
Galatih. 

1ft.  The  Senth,  iriucfc  rian  from  tiie  wutbeAj  hnnA  of 
tte  fixMul  mountifB,  iiortti>«est  wT  tiw  town  oc  that  name 

tn  the  Buchowine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  Iht  Aoftrkn 
dominions,  that  it  winds  round  the  nortbem  part  of  that 
proTinoe,  and  qmts  it  just  aboTe  the  town  of  SereUi  to  past 
into  Moldavia,  through  whieh  it  fiows  until  it  readwa  tfw 
Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Qalatsh- 

The  Dniester  does  not  rise  widiin  the  Austrian  borders. 
This  impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  Lake  Hledoborezelt, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carpatiiian  Forest  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  circle  of  Sambor  in  Oalieiit  It  thence 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  tiie  western  borders 
of  the  Oalician  plaint,  wii^ns  more  to  the  east  aa  it 
approaches  Zaleieiyfc,  below  whhdi,  and  until  H  dmwa 
near  to  Choczym,  It  ftrma  Hbe  bouBdary-lino  between 
Galicia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  traverses  or  bounds 
the  former  kingdom  fbr  a  length  of  about  190  miles,  bat  is 
diflScult  of  navigation  frnn  the  rocka  and  ahaUowa  vlth 
which  it  abound.  Tbe  Dnelster  ba»  Tariotu  lahsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise 
connected  with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vistula  and  Oder. 
Tbe  former  of  these  rivers  originates  in  tiio  confluence  of 
the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser  Vistulas ;  three  rivulets  which 
descend  fh>m  the  sides  of  three  mountains  of  the  Beskide 
range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tescben  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  nnita  at  Viattda,  a  fUuge  at  the  foot 
of  Monnt  Tankow.  Aft«r  flowfaig  to  ^  nwtbsni  boundary 
of  tiiat  ciiel^  it  turns  westward,  and  Hparttes  Austrian 
from  Fmssian  SQesia,  until  ft  readiea  the  conflnes  of 
Galicia ;  from  this  point  it  puraues  a  course  gradually 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes  the 
frontier-line  between  Galieia.  Prussian  Silesia,  tbe  territory 
cf  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it  quits  the 
Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having  previously  passed 
between  Cracow  and  Padgorse.  8o  early  in  its  course  does 
the  Vistula  assume  a  mf^estic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotahau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  &et  and  upwards, 
which  increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  befbre  it  leaves  the 
duchy  Teaoben,  whilst  it  hacomes  fit  for  navigation  at 
Cracow.  The  len^  of  ita  oonrae  through  Galicia,  and 
along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  milea.  Ita  nunwnnu  tribo- 
tariet  fi)nn  the  most  hnportant  atream*  {n  the  kingdom  ot 
Galicia. 

Tbe  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Austrian  territory  but  tho  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  Its  sources  he  near  the  village  of  Haalicb, 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Olmutz ;  from  this  spot  it  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  acclivities  toOderau 
in  Silesia ;  henoe  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and  meets  the 
Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving  the 
Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  vest 
of  that  towut  it  eoDtinuea  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa 
(or  Oelsa)  baa  descended  Into  it  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  dttdiy  of  Teschen.  the  capital  of  which  is  aituated  hi 
Ito  banks.  It  now  passes  at  onoe  into  Flinaian  Silena, 
after  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dMninicma  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likswiae  compiebendad  within 
the  limits  of  tho  river  sjrstem  d  the  North  Sea,  hy  the 
lilbe,  which  commences  its  upper  course  ttom  the  junction 
of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all  issuing  from  the  western  fix>t 
of  tlie  Snow-cap  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
in  tbe  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  rangf^  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4U1  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
taim  at  Hohanelbe,  desosnds  southerly  to  KiSniginmratx  in 
eastwn  Bohemia,  then  wands  round  by  the  aoutb,  and  flows 
weaterly  till  it  raaehea  Biandeis.  fburteen  milea  north-east 
of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it  puimies  ita  ooune  through 
the  northern  distiirta  of  Bohemia  to  LMtnmits,  and  thenoe 
to  the  v11h«e  of  Henokretadiam.  where  it  crpstes  into 
fiaKODjr  thnnigh  the  i^ninff  of  a  deep  nmantie  vale,  after 
flowing  fiv  a  distance  at  about  160  mues  through  the  Bo- 


bandan  tevrttory.  It  has  been  aMerteiaed  Aat  the  naUm 
at  the  Elbe,  which  has  an  elevaUon  of  618  feet  at  K5nig- 
ingrats,  deelinea  to  426  feet  at  Melniok,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  Brandels,  and  to  330  feet  at  Sohandau,  in  the 
Saxon  eirele  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not  become  na- 
vigable until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  from 
the  Moldan,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches 
in  Bohemia,  The  Moldau  issues  firom  the  Black  Moun- 
tafai,  one  of  Ae  Bohemian  finest  rwn  in  the  south-east 
9t  BtAiemla,  beeomM  navigidde  Budwms,  flowa  through 
the  heart  tj  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and,  eftn  a  eoorse  of 
more  than  220  miles,  fclls  into  the  Elbe  a  short  distanee 
to  the  south  of  Melniek. 

The  Rkine,  another  greet  braneh  of  the  river  system  ef 
the  North  Sea,  fcrms  part  of  the  western  boundanr  Detwe«i 
the  Vorarlber^  and  Bwitxarland.  and  fkUs  into  Lake  Con- 
Btanoe  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has,  in  the  former,  received  the 
III.  whieh  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirehen. 

In  tiie  river  system  ef  the  Mediterranean  are  compre- 
hended the  streama  wbi<^  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  Po  is  the  only  large  Austrian  river  whose 
outlet  ia  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  first  touches 
Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives  the 
Ticino,  and,  bearing  Ita  slow  and  turbid  cumnt  eaatvwda, 
with  a  slight  inclini^on  to  the  aouth,  ftr  about  190  miles, 

S[>arate8  Lombardy  and  Venice  fh>m  the  principalitiefl  of 
odena  and  Parma  and  the  States  of  the  Churcn,  until  it 
fhlls  into  the  Adriatic;  the  only  exception  to  this  remark 
is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which  lies  upon  its  right  bank 
between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders  the  Po  a  purelv 
Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  after  whieh 
it  fbrms  the  ftentier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Ito  surface  throughont  nearly  the  whole  of  this  course 
is  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  floWs ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  are  insufficient  to  prevent  its  volume,  overcharged  by 
its  Alpine  tributariea,  fhnn  bursting  over  them  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numamu  swamps  and 
marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  more 
particularly  over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four 
Adriatic  outlets ;  neither  is  its  fhll,  which  does  not  exceed 
twelve  inches  in  each  mile,  calculated  to  mitigate  its  deva*- 
totions.  The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or 
traverse  Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern 
banks.  The  mora  important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or 
Tesaino),  which  enters  Lombardy  fhim  the  Laffo  Maggiore 
at  Sesto  Calende,  mar^  the  westerly  line  of  frontier  next 
to  Piedmont  for  about  seventy  miles,  throughout  which  it  is 
navigable,  and  fblls  into  Uie  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid  de- 
scent not  far  fhmi  Belvedere,  dxnit  four  miles  bdow  Pavia; 
the  OFona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in 
the  Austrian  territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Vareae, 
flows  through  Legnano  and  Milan  in  a  south-eaateriy  diieo- 
tion,  and  discharges  itself  below  Corto  Olrnia,  about  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Plaoentia;-  the  tambro,  which  first 
makes  ita  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena,  be- 
tween the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Lago  di  Como. 
directs  its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the 
Po  at  Coldo  Bate,  below  Placentia ;  it  communicates  by  a 
canal  from  C as 8a no  with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  from 
Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda,  a  considerable  river, 
abounding  with  fish,  which,  after  entering  the  Lago  di  Como 
fVom  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at  ito 
eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and 
Lodi  into  Uie  Po,  below  Pisx^bettone,  to  tiie  west  of  Cre- 
mona; its  waters  are  increased  by  tiie  Serio  and  some 
minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose  source  lies  in  the  upper 
opening  of  tbe  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most  northern  districts 
of  Lombardy,  flows  awthward  t^uough  Edolo  into  Lake 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  south-eastetly  diiection,  receiving  the 
Mella  and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calcio, 
Fentevico,  and  C^tiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  Gazzuolo ; 
and  the  Mincio  (or  Kenzo),  which  runs  under  the  name  of 
the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into  the  Lago  di  Garda,  between 
Biva  and  Aicft.  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera,  where  it  assumes 
the  name  of  iJbe  Mincio,  directs  its  course  southwards  to 
Mantua,  expuiding  into  the  lak^  at  the  eastern  end  of 
which  that  fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  Uie  Po 
near  Governolo,  to  dw  south-east  of  Mentuo. 

The  Adige  (or  Etoch)  is  next  in  importance  to  die  PD  in 
tbe  Italian  possesBions  oftlie  house  of  Aiutria.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Adige  is  estimated  at  about  226  miles.  The 
Paueger,  Alpon,  and  Adigetto  also  fall  into  thia  river. 
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Tba  other  itnami  in  thif  quutcr  of  the  AuBtriaD  domi- 
Diom  whteb  flow  into  the  Adriatic,  such  aa  tba  BreQta, 
Piave,  &Q.  will  be  notioed  in  their  proper  ^aoe*. 

The  Ctmak  whidi  euit  in  the  Atutrian  dominlone  Ma 
of  limited  extent,  and  B*r^7  local  in  &eir  advantagee;  tot 
^eir  object  in  ganeral  is  merely  to  faoUitata  the  oommuni- 
eation  between  one  partieular  uiatrict  or  town  and  another. 
Thoir  vbole  niunber  i»  not  mora  than  flvo-and-thirhr  j  and 
their  entire  length  ch>e8  not  oxoeed  600  miles  (107  German 
miles)  at  the  ntmott^   The  largest      them*  tho  Bega,  or 
Temesh  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  Btnaans.  and  is  «i 
artificial  channel*  into  wbioh  the  Bega  has  bean  brongbt 
from  its  old  and  vindidg  bed ;  it  runs  nearly  in  a  stiaight 
Une  of  aeren^'iow  mileSt  from  Fakset  to  Beoekerek, 
throv^  Temaswari  bi  the  soutb-aastam  part  of  Hungary, 
and  is  conneeted  with  tiie  Bersava  Cand*  Another  and  a 
more  impottMit  oanal  in  tba  bhoo  kingdom  i»  Iha  Emptror 
Franci*'  Canals  irkkh  umtas  tba  Danube  and  TheiiB,  andi 
by  savinff  a  cireuit  of  about  220  miles,  reduces  the  commu- 
nication bet«een  those  two  rivers  in  the  aeuth  of  Hungary 
fiotn  two  or  ttnve  weeks  to  two  or  thraa  days }  it  opena  be- 
low Bedxini  and  joins  the  Tbeiss  below  Bolra,  about  twenty- 
fbur  miles  northreast  of  Petervardein  j  its  length  is  sixty- 
seven  miles ;  its  breadth  is  sixty  featf  with  a  depth  varying 
from  four  to  six  feet,  and  it  is  provided  with  five  sluieaai  Tba 
SarvitB,  Alibunar,  Albraehts,  and  Garda  and  Bola  Canals, 
likewise  in  Hungary,  are  of  little  further  ose  than  to  dikin 
4^the  waters  In  the  b>wluids.   The  Yarssina  in  BtavMiia 
is  the  remains  of  an  rtd  Roman  eabal.  which  it  la  mtfloded 
to  la-opan }  And  the  Sobwartaraberg  in  Bilbemia  is  only  fit 
ftrftNrtingdoim  timber,  fto.  Thar*  iaaifanal  also  betinm 
Vienna  and  Kanstadl.  thence  called  th«  Naualikdtort  wUeh 
is  tbir^'floten  miles  in  lanstki,  atid  which  it  ia  in  oUitAni- 
^atioii  to  oHvy  throttgh  Varasdin  to  the  right  bank  oftbe 
IsonxD.   However  defidient  the  other  parts  at  the  Austrian 
territories  may  he  In  eanals,  the  provinces  Of  Lombardy  and 
Veniee  abound  in  them :  the  Naf  l^Uo  Grande,  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  long,  leads  from  the  Tieino  tbroti^  Abtaensso 
to  Milan,  wkb  its  blanches,  (he  Beregnaido  tad  Pavia 
canals ;  tba  NavigUo  della  Martisaoa.  whose  line  of  twenty^ 
eight  miles,  oommeiicing  at  Milan,  and  terminating  m  tbe 
right  bank  df  tba  Adda,  unites  that  eapital  with  Laka  Cemo; 
the  Comnrania  cimneBU  tba  Adda  with  Um  Serfo  j  tha  Fossa 
Hattinenga  eoBMeta  the  .Saiio  with  tbe  Oglie;  theO^io 
Canal.  whUk  Mm  to  tba  banks  of  tba  Obiaw  i  and  tba 
Fossa  Sariola,  irbMi  unites  the  Chi«M  with  tba  Lago  di 
Oarda ;  ^  two  last-ttentkmed,  howevtn  serve  merely  as 
oonduita  to  the  distriea  lylnf  along  thek  banka.  Tba  whole 
of  tbe  preceding  are  in  Lombardy.   In  the  VanatiaA  terri- 
tory, those  most  wmhy  ct  notioe  an  the  canals  of  tbe  Pole- 
sini,  in  tbe  nelghbeurbood  tji  Rovigo,  of  wUob  tbe  Bianeo 
and  Adigetto  are  tih  about  Airtjr  miles  long ;  the  Moose' 
lioe,  or  Battaglia,  whidl  united  Bate  and  Padoa,  and  ia 
about  eleven  miles  iA  length ;  tba  PtaVagoi  which  extends 
between  aix  and  smn  &ribwtbtk«Brantn-Morta|  tbe  Non- 
eoHa  and  Moduoo.  ftou  Noncalla  tothe  liranaat  and  ttie 
twenty-flme  cuaU  ita  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  wbieh 
ia  the  Qrattdei  wMA  ditldea  Veuioe  taitb  two  parts.  Lom- 
bardy and  Venibe  arfr  likewise  Ml  of  oMials,  whhih  aaawer 
the  useftil  purposes  both  i^irrfgatiiig  the  flbvn^jaoent  low- 
lands and  atuning  the  manbesi 

CntHvation  ttf  th4  Boil  and  iU  ProdmU,-^^^  variety 
of  suUe  witbltt  tbe  Atistrbm  empire  is  pwhaps  not  equalled 
by  any  other  state  In  Bufope.  Butthate  ore  few  portimia  of  it 
in  which  tbe  liberality  of  nature  has  bitkerto  been  adentiately 
second  by  human  skill  atid  indbstrri  This  dcMenoy 
has,  in  one  branab  ef  eultiyation  at  laet*  been  aandid^ 
acknowtodged,  as  well  as  felt ;  bath  guvemment  and  people 
have  become  senulde  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  tbe  state  of  t^ricultttfe  can  be  raised  to  a  lerel  with 
the  adntice  «hleh  tt  baa  made  among  moat  the  Inhabit* 
ants  tff  Weatom  Bffione.  Their  flnt  attention  has  tbefefbre 
been  diretted  to  the  ronnatlou  of  agricultural  loeietiea  and 
asBoelatio&St  tbe  setting  on  foot  of  economiaal  institutes,  and 
the  fbuiidatiDh  of  pMbssmbipa  of  rural  acenomy  in  tbe 
Austrian  univArrities.  It  is  tiot  our  busfaiess,  however,  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  efibct  of  thdse  measures,  but  to 
speak  of  the  extent  to  Whidh  cultivation  baa  been  carried  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  With  this  view,  we  shall  avail 
eurselves  of  LlRhtenstem  s  statements,  of«hiohthe  general 
aecumcy  has  been  utiiVeraaUy  «dnitted.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  ottttivabM  portlbd  of  tbe  396,2H  Square  milea, 
whiebtSMMiUMti*  «Mft  ertbsee domlttletui  ati^beestl* 


mated  at  339.400,  of  wbieb  M8.570  befny  about  81  parts  in 
eveiy  100  of  the  entile  area,  w  87  parti  m  every  100  of  tha 
cultivable  portion,  have  been  lendeied  available.  ThU  tar 
tent  of  avauaUe  sur&ae  may  be  thus  distrihnted 

Arable  land  .  91,S00 

Gardens                   •  3,040 

Vinavarda             .  .  4,090 

Meaaowland  .            ■  .  18.390 

Grazing  land         .  .  18,530 

Foiests  and  woodlands,  &c  .  73,220 


S08,$7e 

From  thla  estbaate  it  wmdd  satm  that  tbe  quantity  of 
surfbce,  nthw  nnprodnative  or  not  yet  tnmed  to  any  a«« 
oeunt,  doaa  not  much  exoeed  II  parts  out  (rf*  evviy  io«  of 
the  wbete  aiea,  and  is  Idea  than  13  parts  out  of  every  1 00  of 
what  is  eatimated  as  tbe  cnltivable  portien  of  it. 

yfhaa  deseribing  heieaflar  eaeh  attbdivisien  of  the  Atu- 
trian tetritariei,w*  ahaU  hove  ooeaMn  to  netfee  tbe  nwpee- 
tive  pfvportlona  of  eoMTOted  or  etbanrlse  prodtutlve  sell 
whiah  appertain  to  It)  in  the  nelu  while  «o  may  genatal^ 
rtMerre,  Uiat  the  pmportlett  «f  that  ioll  with  lomioe  «a  tbo 
auflm  efoMh  Nbdiristoft  ttay  be  stated,  for 
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This  glance  at  tbe  actnally  piuduoiag  extant  of  the  Ana* 
trian  soil  natunUy  leads  te  a  oensidemtkm  of  the  apaeieo 
and  qnantitiee  of  muduota  wbioh  are  derived  from  it»  whether 
vegetablei  Uimal,  or  minend ;  hod  bete  tbe  fltst  object  ^ 
Bi^tade  to  a  stataeman,  and  of  Inquiry  to  an  intelligent 
efaaerver,  is  tbe  propntion  whteb  tha  ooltivatkm  of  ^roiM 
bears  to  the  number  of  human  baiagai  whose  exiscenae 
depends  unm  an  adequate  praviaieli  of  this  Ant  neaos- 
sary  life.  Unfiortunataly,  at  the  outset  of  mcb  an 
inqulryi  we  an  ealled  upon  to  osotted  agaust  the  want 
of  speatal  and  antbentie  data;  a  want  wbioh  will  mote 
or  leas  enbsmas  us  in  every  stage  of  tnic  subaaqnont 
attompis  to  asoertain  the  actual  wttntitiea  ot  any  other 
artiele  whieb  Austria  produoaa.  This  ciicumstaneo  baa 
given  tisa  to  tbe  moat  disorepant  ealimatea  of  the  annual 
rrowtb  of  grain  hi  tbe  Austrian  demiitiDns )  Liebtenstera. 
:br  instance,  eaauming  it  to  be  but  86,184,M«  quartwa, 
Blumenbaeh  uplrafds  of  43,<40,000,  Stein  4a,eso.ooo, 
Hassel  f  0,300,000,  and  some  mora  reeent  wttters  as  high 
aa  98,600,000,  and  upwards.  Of  those,  however,  'wba 
have  given  their  attention  to  tbe  subject,  Malchua  appears 
to  US  to  have  handled  tt  with  the  greatMt  degree  of  dtseri- 
aintttlon  t  and  it  ia  hie  ininton,  that,  toeUng  at  the  pnaent 
state  vt  husbandry  and  ue  nniftmn  ^stem  of  cnltivatioti 
wbii^  is  pivnOent  tbreuRbont  the  empite,  with  very 
triffing  oxaqitioiia,  it  ii  suft  toestimoto  the  graaa  quantihr 
of  grain  piudttood  at  lfl|O7O,0OO  quarters,  frmn  wUch 
17,SSO,000  bein^  reserved  mad  deducted  for  seed  oam* 
there  vtll  remain  a  Surplus  of  64,9$o,ooo  fbr  consump. 
ti«i  or  export  Ha  likewise  eompntes  the  gross  prednoe 
to  bo  oofflposed  of  S0,o8O,bOO  quartm  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  43,990,000  of  bariey  and  oats ;  and  oaloulating  the 
averaffo  yearly  consumption  of  tho  forma>  kinds  by  each 
individusl  to  bo  about  One-quarter,  he  eohsidsrs  tbe  whole 
domestte  donsttuptiOD  of  brsad-eora  to  amount  to  S3,  W0,000 
quartets,  leaving  a  lesldue  of  4|S00,000  applicable  to  other 
purpoeea.  The  largest  quantities  (tf  these  four  sorto  of  gtaift 
ai*  Mlsod  in  Hungary,  GoUala,  Betwmia,  and  LomMidr 
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ftnd  Vaniee  (when  every  available  acre  is  judicioucly  ealti- 
Tated) ;  but  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  north  of  Hungary, 
Upper  S^ria,  CarintDia,  the  Maritime  Frontier.  IMmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  others,  cooatitutii^  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  territoiy  of  Auitria,  which  do  not 
grow  Tufflftient  for  their  own  eonaumptton.  Thii  remark 
attaehes  equally  to  the  ivoTuiee  of  the  liower  Ens  in  the 
aiebdndiy  of  Austria,  when,  however,  the  sub^tence  of 
the  metn^litan  population  alone  creates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  importation.  This  province  and  the'Upper  Ens  etyoy 
the  reputation  of  producing  the  ftueat  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  rye, 
and  mote  oats  than  barley.  Besides  these  descriptions  of 
grain,  a  very  oonsideraUe  supply  of  maiie,  amoanting  to 
5,100,000  quarter*  yearly,  is  raised  in  various  parts,  pttrti- 
Onlarly  the  south  of  Hungary,  the  Buckowme,  SQrria, 
tte  Tyrol,  Dalmatta,  Lomba^y,  and  Venioa ;  the  last-men- 
tioned kingdom  likewise  produces  from  131,000  to  148,000 
qoarteit  of  riee,  indc^enctootly  of  4400  to  5600  more 
grown  in  the  marsh-laiiaB  of  TMoesmr,  Slavonia,  the  Hili- 
tuy-TtoaUm  districts.  Dalmatta,  and  other  fvovinoes  in 
the  south.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
of  theee  sevwal  subsUtutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increases  the 
annnal  produce  of  grain  adapted  for  human  subustenoe  to 
41,400,000  quarters.  Buck-wheat,  millet,  podded  grains 
(the  Bohemian  pea  patticularly),  and  lentils,  rapeseed 
(though  to  no  great  extent),  and  linseed,  potatoea.  and  other 
fHdinary  vwetables,  are  more  or  less  oultiTated  in  almost 
every  part  of  Austria :  nw  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
whKh.  espeoial^  ^  dover  and  Ineem,  Lombarc^.  S^rria, 
tihe  Ardidndty,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  take  tbe  usad. 
Though  we  have  no  oom^ete  aooounts  of  the  produce  of 
meadow  lands  in  AustrU,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
mm  to  be  thir^  owL  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  give  about  12,500,000  tons  Ah- the  whole  yearly 
mmij.  Much  pepper  (called  paprtco,  pr  Turkish  pepper) 
is  derived  in  Hungary  from  the  tx^tieum  armuum  ;  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravu  and  Lombardy ; 
aniseed  is  most  grown  in  lombardy  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Znaym  in  l&ravia ;  ginger  ut  eultivatod  in  the  Lower 
Kds  and  Slavonia.  and  trufies  chiefly  in  Lombardy. 

Ammg  commeretal  products  the  tobaeeot  raised  to  ^ 
extent  of  200.000  cwt  in  the  south  oi  Hungary,  is  ao- 
oonnted  by  some  the  best  which  is  grown  in  Europe; 
an  exoellent  kind  is  also  produced  in  Slavonia.  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  Galicia;  and  no  small  quantities  in  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  other  disbicta.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indifferent;  but  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  cwt)  leaves  a  surfdus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domestio  consumption.  Of 
those  700,000  ewts.,  about  300,000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
akue,  S0,000  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
100,000  in  Oe  Tvml.  and  20,000  to  30,000  m  CMioa. 
Of  hopif  Bohemia  not  only  jrwlds  the  finest  wrt  in 
•  Germany,  but  baa  he«i  known  in  Mine  years  to  oxpnt  as 
many  as  13,000  or  15,000  ewta. ;  GUuia.  Horavia.  end 
Transeylvania  raise  sufBcieut  for  theur  own  eonsumptim. 
Flax,  of  uncommonly  flue  quality  and  great  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  LtxnbardT,  and  other  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Brescia;  toe  Silesian  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it ;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Morevia,  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ens.  Hungary,  and  Gamiola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  ami  other  parts  of  Austria 
ia,  hawevec,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  although 
l^anisylvania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
HsMp  of  peonliar  goodness  ia  grown  in  the  district  of 
Hanna  in  Motavia.  and  in  Ijombamy,  and  inforior  qualities 
in  Silesia,  TVansnlvania  (which  «tpo'*>  lo^E^  quantities), 
Styria,  Btdwniia,  Camiob,  and  the  lyrol.  but  what  is  raised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  colour  and  shorter  fibre.  Though 
bemp  is  not  so  univeraally  cultivated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranu  among  tiie  exports  of  L(mibardy  and  some  oth«  pro- 
.viuoes.  A  substitute  for  this  article,  called  (Jtnster,  grows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  indigo  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Milanese,  and 
ts  said  to  surpass  the  original  d  ve  both  in  colour  and  general 
excellence ;  and  the  saffron  of  the  Lower  Ens  ia  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe :  it  is  one  <^  the  pro- 
dueta  too  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  Toe  euUivation  ot  madder-root,  whidi  waa 
iBtrodnoed  into  the  Low  Ens  at  the  dote  of  ttie  last  ow- 


tury,  has  been  cheeked  by  the  return  of  peace ;  it  is  tiam 
principally  confined  to  some^  few  districts  in  the  south  tff 
Hungary,  where  it  appean  to  have  been  raised  and  locally^ 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  though  the  cirounattance  waa 
not  generally  known.  Besides  om^  a  wfeoM  of  hidigo, 
which  is  a  product  of  Slavraiia  and  Camiim,  weed  is  reared 
as  a  substitute  frr  indigo  in  Hungary,  Bolwmia.  and  in 
the  vioini^  of  Vienna,  Iwlk,  and  other  ^Aoes  in  the  Lower 
Ens ;  safiuiwer  is  no  longer  a  product  of  Bohemia,  where,  we 
are  told,  the  improper  lue  maoeof  it  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  peasantry  has  occasioned  its  cultivation  to  be  prohibited, 
but  It  continues  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary 
and  Lombardy.    Considerable  trade,  both  with  the  <^her 

Cof  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  earned  oa  in 
gary  in  what  is  called  yeUow  wood  {rhtt  eotirmt),  the 
stem  of  a  shrub  which  grOWs  spontaneously  in  the  south- 
western distrusts  and  Slavonia,  und«  the  name  of  the 
nqa,  and  is  largely  emitoyod  in  sane  «f  the  proceesaa  of 


Ibe  prinoipal  medicinal  idanto  eultintad  in  Austria  i 
rhubarb,  nbuh  is  raised  inBtyru.  the  Lower  Ens,  Bohemia, 
andGralicia;  liquorice,  afovoorite  article  of  growth  in  Ho- 
ravia,  whence  400  tonnand  upwards  are  annually  exported, 
and  which  is  also  gathered  in  the  wild  state  in  Hungary 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  the  Fhaemtu  oraw, 
which  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia ; 
and  sjnkenard  {Spica  Celtica),  which  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  the  mountains  of  Camiola,  S^rria,  the  T^rol,  and 
the  Upper  Ens.  The  white  spedes  of  this  plant  is  mostly 
exported  to  the  Levant,  whue  the  Turks  and  Greeks  make 
use  of  it  in  their  baths  on  aocoont  <tf  what  they  otnesive  to 
be  iU  invigorating  tffoperties.  A  bcan^  spixit  is  distflled 
in  CarinOua  and  Styna  from  gentian,  which  is  fimad  in 
most  <rf  the  elevated  r^jons;  andleeland-moMisooBeelad 
in  cmsiderable  quantities  on  the  CarpiUhian  mounlnns, 
when  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

The  cultivation  of  fivit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
every  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galida ;  the 
best  descriptions  are  raised  in  the  Arohdudiy,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol.  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  Illyria,  Lombardy,  Croatia, 
SUvonia.  and  Transsylvania.  Wtude  fonsU  of  plums  and 
damsons  are  to  be  met  wi^  in  Hunganr ;  and  10,000  acre* 
of  land  are  dented  to  the  prodnce  of  die  fimnw  alone  in 
the  Slavonian  iHrele  irf  Synnia.  wUch  annually  manube- 
tiues  above  600.000  galhms  trf  Sttvavitn  (or  Raky),  a  Inandy 
extracted  trom  the  ^om  and  damson,  whidi  is  a  fovouriie 
beverage  among  the  Slavonians,  and  is  also  made  in  the 
Arohduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestnuts,  flgt  and 
almonds,  are  the  growtn  of  Lombardy  and  most  of  the 
southern  provinces ;  some  few  of  the  northwn  provinces 
also  produce  the  former ;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported 
from  Dalmatia  and  Ae  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  gronade^ 
pomegranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  lyrol,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Dlyria.  and  D^matia)* 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natives  ef  some  ot  the  aouthwa 
and  aauth-eastem  prorinoes.  In  these  parts  Uu  diva  ia 
likewise  euHavatad  largely ijba  best  grow  near  Cattaro^ 
and  the  district  of  1^»u  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  vicinity  th» 
produce  of  ml  amounts  to  20,000  or  25,000  barrels  per 
annum;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30,060  barrda  a 
year ;  but  the  production  o(  this  article  is  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  oonsumi>tion  of  the  empire  at  large.  Melms  an 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Hungary ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-^hiit  only  m  other  parts  of  Austria. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  '  The  Paradise  of  the 
Melon.'  In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  the 
open  field  udguden,  andean  by  all  classes,  of  whom  the 
lower  use  the  watormdon,  whidi  auooaeda  best  in  sandy 
soils. 

We  have  Bem  tbat  mon  than  one-third  of  what  is  deemed 
the  availafale  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  ooeupied  by 
tnwdt  mdfintU;  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  t»rt  and 
upwards  A  the  whole  area ;  and  it  will  tberefi»re  naturally 
occur  to  every  readei\  that  wood  must  constitute  one  <»f 
the  staple  {miductions.  The  mon  level  districts  grow  the 
oak,  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm,  pcqilar,  lime  or  linden,  birch, 
willow,  and  plantain  ;  whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and 
yew,  and,  where  these  will  not  thrive,  the  dwarf  pine  and 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  Bakony 
forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifty  miles  long,  and 
from  ten  to  five-and-twenty  broad,  and  the  Dr^anesch  in 
Illyria,  as  well  as  the  forests  v/t  the  Bnokowine.  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  abownd  fat  oafci  <rf  wtrowdinaiy  dinHWiwrm 
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•Dd  would  aflbnt  hMxhaottible  nwiiTeai  to  »  lUte  lik* 
EngUnd.    The  fidloinng  details  from  Liohtetutem  will 
bomver  etrnvey  a  more  exMit  idea  of  the  extent  of  thne 
fomt  lands  than  any  jcraneral  remark.    He  states  the 
woods  and  forests  of  Hunnry  to  oocopy  a  smface 
8.948,740  yoohs;  of  TranssylTaiiia.  4.48S,M0;  ofOalida, 
3343^75 ;  of  Bohemia.  MlMll  i  of  the  IfUitaiT  Fnn- 
tHT  diatrioto,  9,172.793;  of  the  Anbdnchy  of  Austria. 
I,BS»,009;  of  the  Tyrol.  1,508.660;  of  Strna,  1.507,214; 
ofLombatdy  and  Venice.  1.465,400;  trflllyna,  1.359,461  ;  of 
Horavia  and  Silesia.  1,120,285 ;  and  of  Dalmatia,  633,100 ; 
making  altogeth«r  a  total  of  31>186,748  yoohs,  or  about 
44.550,000  acres.   With  reqteot  to  ftael.  we  have  no  means 
at  hand  of  asoertalning  ihe  qumitity  of  wood  failed  for  its 
supply.    The  neglect  of  the  fi»Mts,  partieularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  has  become  so  oryins  an 
ffvil  among  the  Austnans  of  lata  years,  that  ganeraa  at- 
tention has  been  roused  to  the  subgeet,  and  much  pains 
are  takus  to  pmrat  the  reeannm  ii  a  deioieaey  ot 
ftiel,  by  ftesh  plantations,  in  which  Frinoa  Lachtensleitt 
has  set  a  most  oseAil  example,  above  two  millions  of 
Ameriean  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  added  to  the 
woods  on  some  of  his  estates  in  &e  Arohduchy  and 
Mwavta.   Among  the  {nroduots  trf  the  Austrian  fbroats  we 
may  name  potashes,  which  are  chiefly  made  in  Hungary. 
Gatieia,  ud  the  Buckowine.  Horavia,  the  Arohduchy,  and 
Bohemia.   The  Hungarian  potash,  of  irtiidi  about  1500 
tons  are  produced,  stands  in  highest  estimation ;  the  supply 
from  Oaiicia,  and  from  the  Buckowine,  where  fcusteen 
works  yiM  above  300  tnis  annually,  is  alao  eonsidoaUe  ; 
and  there  are  upwwds  of  800  manunotumt  of  tiie  artide  in 
Bohemia,  who  produoe  850  to  900  tons  a  year  fin  otporta- 
tion.  besides  tupplyui^  ito  di»uesttc  ooniuniption,  for  which 
nearly  5000  tons  are  requved.   Mwavia  is  also  a  consider- 
able exporter  of  potaahea ;  and  there  is  a  sort  made  at 
Deutsch  Brodersdor^  in  the  Archdnehyof  Austria,  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  that  is  proaooad  etsewhm.  In 
BO  other  provmce  is  this  branch  of  manufootore  canied 
to  any  extent.   Tar.  charcoal.  gaU-applcs,  and  turpentine 
should  be  added  to  this  enumwatim  of  the  product  of  the 
Austrian  foMts.  though  they  are  not  of  oonsidsfaUa  mo- 
ment: that  of  tar.  for  instanoe^  not  siwieding  8O0  tons; 
that  of  gaU-applea  being  not  more  than  800WL  in  yeariy 
value;  aiidthHtoftunwntine  not  exceeding  1000^. 

The  quantity  of  mne  annually  made  m  the  Austrian 
territory  averages  between  570.000,000  and  600,000,000  gal- 
lons. Of  this  produce,  Hungary  oontrU>utes  370,000 ;  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice,  83.670.000;  the  Axchduehy,  36,000,000; 
Transsylvania.  15,000.000 ;  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  about 
9.000,000  each ;  lllyha.  10.980,000 ;  XHlmatia,  8.505,000; 
Moravia.  6.808,000;  and  B<^emia,  405.000.  The  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselvea  is  estimated 
at  525,000.000  or  540,000,000  gallons.  No  Vine  ia  made 
in  Gulioia.  the  climate,  as  we  have  befaitt  remarked,  bemg 
unfkvour^>leto  the  oultivatiw  of  the  vine,  ww  lud  any 
been  made  in  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Buckowine 
unUl  within  the  last  few  years.  The  *  King  of  Wines '  is  a 
native  of  the  Austrian  soil :  it  is  the  produoe  of  a  district  not 
much  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  situated 
on  the  high  grounds  of  Tokai  and  Tarcxal,  which  form  part 
of  the  Heggallya  range  of  the  Carp^hians,  in  the  circle  of 
Zemplin,  in  north-eastern  Hungary ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
rranarkable  that  the  generous  grape,  from  which  the  several 
species  of  Tokai  are  made,  should  ripen  to  such  perfoct 
sweetness  as  to  be  whdly  devoid  of  acid  at  so  hi(^  a 
latitude  as  48".  The  Tokai.  Tarcxal,  and  Mada  sorU  are 
esteemed  the  finest,  from  combining  strength  and  armma 
with  the  most  deUeate  sweetness.  In  point  of  body,  the 
TallyA  and  Zambor  sorts  ate  preferred.  Next  to  these,  in 
the  ust  of  Hungarian  wines,  stands  red  Menesch,  a  utrong, 
sveet,  and  aromatic  liquor ;  and  the  Auabruch,  or  fintt 
quality  of  the  Oedenburg  growth,  is  also  in  demand  among 
Uioae  who  prefer  a  less  powerful  wine.  The  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ofcn  alao  yield  a  wine  of  astringent 
quality,  which  is  frequently  substituted  fiw  Burgundy. 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  Transsylvania,  and  the  Archduchy,  pos- 
sess wines  which,  under  better  treatment,  would  probably 
be  deemed  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Hungarian  or 
Rhmiish.  Wo  know  of  no  sparkling  wine  in  Austria  ex- 
ceDtins  that  which  is  brought  from  the  valley  of  Vmodol.  in 
Croa^  Some  strong  wines,  particularly  Muscatel  and 
Porsecco,  uwellasthe  delicious  Maccenun del Teodo. are 
produced  in  Dalnutis;  btit  tlwxe  ue  nonetif  muksd  ex- 


cellence made  in  the  Italian  pniviness.  The  whole  expoitl 
of  this  article  from  the  Austrian  'I'TTi'n^'y  lars  estiiuvtsd 
at  about  75,000.000  gallons. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  leading  productions  which 
charactenxe  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  uie  Austrian  £m- 
ptre.  we  will  now  dinet  mir  attention  to  the  lesomees  with 
lAuA  the  snimal  kingdom  has  supplied  it  And  hne  we 
shaU  again  have  recourse  to  the  genwal  estimates  made  hv 
lichtenatem.  who  possessed  sonrces  of  information  towhiui 
few  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  had 
access.  He  tells  us.  that  the  domestic  and  more  useful 
classes  of  animals,  d  which  the  whole  Austrian  stock  ia 
COTipoaed.  present  the  subsequent  totals,  vix. : 

Horses  (mduding  one  to  tluee  year  old  foaU)  1.800,000  to 
1,900.000;  mules  and  asses,  from  60,ut)0  to  70.0G0 ; 
iKnmeid  cattle  (including  one-flfth  fivthe  young).  9,UOU,Ooe 
to  10,000.000;  sheep  (of  whieh  about  otia-eighlh  are  of 
imjvmred breeds), I6.000.000tal7,000.000;  swine. 5,0'JO.ooo 
to  6,000,000 ;  gonta,  800,000  to'  900.000.  Blumenbach 
estimates  the  nnmber  of  horses  as  high  as  2,200.O0u ;  and 
of  the  sheep,  at  19,000.000  or  20,000,000.  among  whidi  are 
some  few  <^  the  JKsUey  and  New  Leioeiter  loeeds,  intro- 
duced in  1825. 

Hakbos.  a  subsequent  and  very  recent  writer,  has  like- 
wise investigated  this  suhjeet  with  much  care ;  and  we  give 
the  following  statement  upon  his  authori^,  to  wbicb  we 
have  added  uie  surfoce  of  each  psovince,  in  «der  to  foci- 
Utate  the  eompariion  between  them  i~- 


1.  AKlidiieliTorAwlllB 

*.  Sljri« 

3  HmTjmI 

i.  IDttU 

B.  VolMmlft 

S.  Monvb  and  SOmIm 

7.  OaUeU,fc«. 

la  MilltairFraatiwDtataW 
It.  OalBwtbt 


14.8St 
8.888 
10.8U 
10.94ft 
K.OIS 
10.  lis 

KT.81K 
S3,S88 


118.091 
44.7SB 
ia978 
t7.4!>8 
137  SS3 
130.418 
S6S.477 
7W.00O 
800.000 
1^3.489 
88.480 


778.177 

S03,m 

888,481 
S78.39S 
8M.«7S 
883.0WJ 
13^73S 
4JW00O0 
700.000 

Kojm 

53,164 
4W6» 


mM* 

137.301 

l,>0i.4M 
448.818 
H7,693 

SA'O.IHHI 
600JNI0 

eoo.ooo 

717,181 
878,887 


5^110.316      10.«9;488  UfiKjaTT 

To  tilis  sMsment  it  may  be  added  Aat  the  proportion 
of  oxen  tooows  is  estimated  as  being  that  of  7  to  12.  and 
the  whole  number  of  mules  and  asses  at  between  58,ooo 
and  59.000.  With  respect  to  the  hone,  the  finest  breeds 
are  reared  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Buckowine ;  they 
are  well  fiHmed,  and  of  Turkish  descent :  the  Hungarian, 
on  the  other  lumd.  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly 
mucii  below  fifteen  hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  tliey 
are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of  animals.  The  Cialician 
breed,  wiUi  the  excenCion  of  the  few  of  Polisb  blood  which 
are  U«d  in  the  drtdea  of  ZIocxoff  and  Bnerany,  are  of 
(tin  more  diminutive  sise,  and  in  general  trained  from  a 
wild  state,  but  titer  are  remarkaUy  hardy,  as  well  as 
swifk-fboted.  The  Bohemian  and  Itoavian  horse  is  prin- 
cipallv  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  the  breed 
rMred  in  the  Archdu<^y,  Styna,  and  Carinthia,  are  of 
strong  and  powetflilmake,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service;  but  the  stock  of -the  latter  is  by  no  means  abun- 
dant In  fact  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions is  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  Naples.  Mecklenburg,  and  even  our  own 
country  for  eaxrage-nonu,  as  well  as  towious  parta  of 
Germany  for  zenumnts  fx  the  cavalry.  The  immense 
studs,  wnidi  the  government  maintain  in  Hungary,  Galicia, 
the  Buduwine*  and  other  quarters,  where  thousands  of  tliis 
useftil  animal  are  reared  and  trained,  have,  however,  greatly 
contributed  to  replace  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
dettruotive  succession  of  wars  out  of  which  Austrin  is 
emerging.  Lombard?  takes  the  lead  m  supplying  mules 
and  asses,  and  conjointly  with  Venice  possesses  a  stock  of 
between  48.000  and  49.000  of  them,  above  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  Ausbian  stock.  The  moles  of  lUyria  and  the  Tyrol 
are  larger,  ttnmger,  and  handsomer  than  the  ordinary^raes, 
and  as  swift  as  ue  fleetest  horse. 

Of  homed  catUe  the  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hun- 
gary, Transsylvania.  LombaTdy,  end  S^ria  ;  those  of  the 
first  two  countries  are  rematiable  for  their  sixe  and  hand- 
some horns,  as  well  as  the  qtuntity  and  quality  of  their 
flesh ;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size  and 
strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  long 
Ibo^Ued,  onu^^-lionwd,  short-legged  xaoe  a«  the  Carin- 
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aMthwn  Btighteun  «port  bemw  lfi(>.oeo  «iA  I80,00« 
lie«d  of  catUi  annually,  their  grow  wudbn  ttoragfaeut  tlw 
empira  ia  aaid  to  ha«  camtanU,  m  the  deehne  dunng 
tke  laat  forty  ya«»;  tha  Auatmm  fcrnwr  and  graaiar 
havinslbiind  it  to  their  Intereat  to  attend  ratharto  their 
floeki  than  tbeir  hofda.  The  prodwea  of  Auatna  in  tallow, 
I^MM.  <».  viU  be  found  under  the  head  of  iU  manu'- 
fw^uea.  BulIUoea  are  bred  in  paru  of  the  Kuth  of 
Hnnrarr)  as  well  aa  in  Tranaaylvania  and  Slavonia.  where 
they  are  uaed  fcr  the  purpoiea  of  draught,  it  being  found 
that,  in  thoae  countries  at  leatt.  a  buflale  can  draw  a  heavier 
load  than  three  natiTe  horBoa.  and  is  indifferent  to  tbo 
quality  of  hi»  food:  their  milk  U  alMextromely  riA. 

The  breeding  of  aAam  haa  in  moat  parta  been  followed 
up  to  tba  ii^ury  of  the  atook  of  cattle.  In  Bohemia, 
lloravia.  Sfleaia.  and  the  Lower  Ens.  a  wry  marked  im- 
prarenMnt  in  quality,  arising  from  the  ccoee  of  the  naUve 
toted  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  counter- 
balanced  a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Austrian  dominbna  equal  to  the  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  TianssyWania  foe  the  extent  Of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  possesses  so  much  larger 
a  supply  than  is  necessary  for  Ito  own  use,  that  there  have 
hten  yean  when  it  has  exported  above  half  a  milhbn  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independenUy  of  upwards  of  I70t00fl 
lembs  and  1,400,000  Iba.  of  wooL  Ibe  latter,  however, 
which  is  chiefly  obtained  ftom  the  aonmea  Hnnnrian  laoe 
(ow>  ttrepticent),  a  breed  with  long  twisted  Borns,  and 
hng,  elottadt  hairr  wool*  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  on 
Mount  and  in  aome  of  the  Cheek  islands,  ia  but  of 
coarse  texture.  In  the  western  and  southern  parU  of 
Hungary  the  breed  has  been  im^ved  by  crossfaig  It  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  very  fine  wool.  Galicia  has  much 
increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  thirty  yaara,  and  greatly 
improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos ;  its  stocki 
which  amounted  to  37»,050  only  in  1807,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  550,000.  In  the  east  of  Lombardy,  the  Venetiatt 
territory,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Quaniero  Islandst  vhete  the 
Paduan  breed  is  reared,  an  Mcellait  quality  of  wod  ia  also 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not,  however,  pro- 
dnoa  aa  mneh  wool  aa  the  oensumptiOD  of  her  man^hctn- 
jera  requiree*  and  tbei^bre  makes  np  the  defloieney  by 
importation  ftom  Turkey  ahd  other  oonntriea.  Her  native 
snpply  has  been  estimated  at  4r4|000  owt.  per  annum ; 
namely,  ahool  10,000  oi  snperflne^  870,000  of  fine  and 
middling,  and  170.000  at  eoarae  qniditiea.  We  should  add, 
ttut  there  are  five  distinot  rasea  <rf  aheep  bred  in  Austria-^ 
the  Hungarian,  also  oalled  the  Zat^lschaaf*  whidi  we  hara 
1  ust  described,  the  common  curiy-eoatod  ahem,  the  la^noved 
bteedfthe  Padoan,  and  the  pun  Spanish  cr  Maruwapeciea. 

Tbt  reufav  ofgoate  iaeaniad  to  to  great  u  eMntia 
imia  paila  that  no  ote  anhaal  food  is  eatan  at  certain 
pniods  of  tile  year.  We  have  abeady  stated  that  their 
number  mn  be  estimated  at  eoo.Oeo  or  bOOiOOO.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  tiie  mountainous  distoieti  of  Austria  and 
Lombardy,  and  good  ofaeeae  is  tnade  fh»n  their  milk  hi  the 
Tyrol  and  Bohemia;  hut  tht  gonfliment  an  attXioua  to 
diminish  the  stoek  en  aeooDttt  ot  ttw  ii^wy  whleh  tbay  do 
to  young  plantatioiu. 

An'n«  are  kept  in  large  herds  throu^ont  almost  everir 
province  of  Austria,  MUtwulariy  in  Hungary,  when  tiieir 
flesh  ta  so  fkvouriie  a  food  with  nw  Mamr  uid  Slavtmiui, 
that  in  some  yeaA  t«e  rattUoni  htlra  iwen  known  to  be 
alaughteied,  beridea  Me,MO  expeeted.  Ther  an  tooatly 
hept  in  tiwTMnity  IteeMa  <tf  oaks  «ndheeMWs»  at  a  dla- 
tanee  Arofn  dwelling  plaees.  being  driven  into  marrttes  and 
npoh  heaiha  in  summer,  when  they  fkM»d  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or  Ctber  fteding  grounds 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of  Debreczin 
and  Oedenburg,  in  Hubgaty,  are  unquestionably  the 
largest  markets  for  swine  and  lard  in  all  Europe;  it 
is  said  indeed  that  '  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
aa  surely  as  a  Qerrnan  without  ooflhe.'.  In  the  nnth- 
westem  parte  of  Hungary,  tdo,  potutfy  is  bred  in  siKdi  lai^ 
quantttin  that  «ie  can  scarcelj  pass  mm  village  to  yillftge 
wltiioat  eneeunteringfldck  upon  floA  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  tatteys.  The  aame  uuy  be  said  the  dstriots 
around  the  Austriata  metropolis,  and  indeed  mon  oc  less, 
of  every  province  witttio  convenient  reach  of  laigo  towns. 
Capons  and  turkeys  are  sent  avray  by  thousands  ftvm  Styria 
the  latter  an  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl  of  the  Transsyl- 
Taniaa,  IAm  mot  «f  geew4nIjimbardy,whuo  thsnJt 


an  ahmadanee  ef  other  poultry,  is  amply  eM»t«tbalMi4gi| 

in  Bohemia,  Galioia,  and  Hungary,  in  whidi  quartera  the 
Jews  have  eeotrived  to  menopdise  nearly  the  whole  traffia 
iu  down  and  quills.  The  pheasant  of  the  finest  Austrian 
breed  is  a  native  of  the  Orst-mentiened  of  theae  three  Ung- 
doms,  though  this  bird  abounds  equity  in  all  of  them. 
The  Tyrol  is  oelabrsted  for  nating  canary  birds,  of  which  be- 
tween 8000^  and  4060/.  in  value  are  aanually  sold,  and  some 
even  in  the  markets  of  ConstMitinoide.  Game  of  all  kind* 
is  plentiful  in  most  partSi  and  on  the  list  of  wild  animals 
we  find  the  bean  lynx,  welC  fox,  martin,  chamoia-goat, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise.  The  bear  and  wolt,  indeed, 
are  found  at  timea  tobe  waA  tnuUeaome  neighboanm 
Galieia,  that  a  pnaUnm  ia  set  upon  their  heads,  and  between 
the  years  1818  end  Ul4,  aixteeen  thousand  florins  wen 
paid  to  the  peasantry  for  bringing  in  41  the  former  and 
4938  ef  the  latter.  The  TjUA  alao  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  infeatedwiUi  them  in  1819,  wh«i  above  IdO/. 
were  expended  in  nwaids  for  the  slaughter  ef  a  lynx,  88 
bears,  and  18  wolvea. 

The  stfeatna  irf  the  Austrian  empire  abound  in/EiA.  The 
storgetm  Is  found  in  the  Lower  XHnube  and  frequently  in 
the  Thelsa,  and  some  are  often  caught  i\m3t  weigh  fifteen 
huudnd  pounda.  Next  to  the  stiu^eon  is  the  pike,  the 
lamst  ef  which  an  at  times  forty  pounds  in  weuht:  it 
is  found  wMi  dw  earp  end  tnut  in  ttw  Thmsa  and  othar 
rivers ;  bnt  if  we  wen  to  pneeed  in  our  eniun«ration,  flom 
-the  lampny  of  the  Milanese  to  the  aalmon  v£  the  Vistula 
for  each  interven^g  atAatt  or  sheet  of  water,  we  tbmld 
omit  seareely  one  speciea  out  of  the  numenna  fredi  water 
varieties  which  exist  in  other  parte  oi  Bnrepe>  We  must 
not,  howvvtf ,  forget  the  peari-bearing  muscle  wbieh  inhabita 
the  rivulets  Himgary,  the  Arahduchy.  and  Bohemia 
Euid  of  which  the  finest  an  taken  in  the  Vatava,  where  a 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on.  and  in  the  Moldau,  Us 
Belika,  and  Kesselbaeh.  Coral  is  coUeeted  on  tiia  ooasta  of 
Dalmatia.  particulariy  in  Lake  Sebenico ;  and  the  tunny 
mackereU  ani^vy,  and  other  sea-fish  an  caught  in  the 
Adriatie.  The  fisheriea  on  the  Dalmatian  eoaat  em|rioy 
8000  individnalsi  und  yield  a  yearly  ntum  hot  liar  ahoit  of 
ftOO.VOO/. 

The  naring  of  the  atflboorm,  though  not  wholly  neglected 
in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  no  where  carried  en 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  territory  of  Lotnbardy  and  Venice, 
when  it  was  intnduoed  fVom  the  twe  Sicilies  by  the  nnperor 
Chulea  V.  The  western  districts  of  this  kingdom,  those 
on  the  right  bank  bf  the  Minrio,  are  said  to  produce  neariy 
3,800.000  pounds  ttr^hk  of  silk  per  anuum,  and  those  on  lla 
left  bank,  which  Oompnhend  the  Venetian  provinces,  about 
1,900.000  pounds;  both  together  produce  not  much  leas 
than  seven-eighths  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  do- 
mlnioius  and  giw  emtdoymfeBt  to  upwards  ef  lOO^OOO  hands. 
Thia  bnncft  of  ItadMlry  It  aeUvely  pneeented  also  in  dw 
southern  disMcte  of  the  Tyrol  attd  Illyria,  aa  well  as  in  Dal- 
matiai  whkh  ^eduoe  conjointly  about  800,000  pounds 
weight.  An  inconsiderable  quantity  is  likewise  raised  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  Hlavonia,  and  Croatia.  On  the  vhdie 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  production  of  silk  in 
Austria  amounts  to  Bt870.0D0  pounds  weighti  of  which  from 
1 ,300,000  to  1 , 700,100  an  used  for  domestio  manulkcture,  and 
that  its  value  Is  between  1,600,000/.  and  1,700*000/.  steriing. 
Nemnieh  states  that  the  Milanese  alone  yields  83O.0OO 
pounda  weight  mon  than  all  Piedmont;  but  thatthe  quali^, 
though  better  than  the  French,  is  inferior  to  that  of  tb* 
Pmdoionteie,  ntiU  in  goodness  to  which  stands  the  Bre*- 
eian.  A  v«ry  considenble  proportion  of  this  artlele  in  thtt 
wrought  state,  chiefly  of  the  sort  termed  'organsine,'  im 
exported  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  English  Aartet. 

Bees  an  also  an  (^Ject  of  much  attention  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  Transsytvania ;  and  numbers  of  those  who  de- 
rive an  income  ftom  their  productions,  possess  apiaries  of 
ISO  or  200  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  those  industrioos 
insects  an  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  at  Irast 
no  other  can  is  bestowed  upon  them  besides  enlarging  the 
hole  in  the  tree  in  which  they  establish  their  commoa' 
wealth,  and  providing  them  with  a  shelf  In  Dalmata'a. 
where  the  small  district  of  Cattaro  annually  exports  above 
15,000  pounds  weight  of  wax  and  honey,  the  hives  an  eon« 
stmotsd  of  rough  marble  irith  a  moveable  lid.  The  flneat 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hungary  and. 
Galicia;  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  estimated  at 
3fi0,000  cwt,  to  tthieh  20,0D0  owt  of  was  may  be  added. 

Betlte  tba  heo.  eantiuiUw,  or  SpAnlih  Aim,  m  «  ecn- 
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cochineal  inwct  divvi  many  purohum  iato  the  nn^y  tnbtt 
ofGalicia  from  Turkey  u^Arownit;  itiul  th«  l««ob  of  Uto 
JAWS  hw  beoeme  «n  uticle  of  oonsiiderabls  tnde  between 
Atutri»  aod  France. 

Id  Minarai  ProdwtHcm*  Au»tm  wrputw  «vary  oth«r 
country  in  Europe.  With  the  exoqitKHX  of  ptetinum,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  metal  vbioh  it  doea  not 
imtMM.  The  tiebeBt  of  it«  f  oAf-minea  are  in  Ttanuyl- 
Tuua*  whidi  hat  been  called  'the  gold-mine  of  Europe*' 
and  in  whioh  no  leia  than  fbr^  an  wwfcedi  the  moat 
praductin  h^ng  at  Vor8wih]iataak,  Ssalathna,  Faiebay, 
and  Nagy-Aff ;  the  annual  quantl^  of  pure  me^  vhich 
the  whole  yield  ii  fttatad  to  he  about  Sfl^QOO  ouneea.  The 

fold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure  itata, 
ut  most  commonly  extracted  from  silver,  and  even  at  times 
irom  copper  ore :  the  mines  of  I^vat  Hungary  produce  about 
30.000  ounces  yearly,  and  thou  in  the  north-weatem  di«- 
trictg  about  &2Q0.  There  i»  a  mining  academy  at  Schem- 
niu  (i>r  Selmecs-Banya),  in  the  heart  u  the  latter,  which  has 
greatly  advanced  Uie  science  throughoat  Auatria,  and  be- 
oeme the  resort  of  many  fiveignera  who  are  deairoua  of  atndy- 
ing  it.  The  remaining  praduoe  of  thU  metal,  in  the  circle  of 
SaUborg.  the  IVnil,  ana  other  prorinoea.  inuuding  the  dnat 
colleotad  in  the  Danube.  Muhr,  Draw,  Haroseh.  Sw«  is  not 
estimated  at  more  than  2400  ounoea ;  so  that  the  total  quan- 
ti^  of  gold  annually  aocruing  to  the  crown  is  about  60.000 
ounces,  the  gross  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
26U.O0O/.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  all  ores 
found  in  the  Austrian  dominions  are  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  tiher- 
mines,  in  which  the  mountains  about  Schemnitz  and 
Nasy-Bunya  most  abound ;  the  whole  supply  annually  da- 
tivra  from  that  kingdom  is  about  1.130.000  ounces,  of  which 
nearly  three-fourths  are  fitom  the  Schonnitx  district.  The 
other  parts  of  Austria  which  produee  tiiia  metal  are  Trans- 
sylvania,  about  36,000  ounces;  Bohemia,  particularly  the 
mines  at  Przlbaum,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun,  105,600<;  the 
BiickoTine,  from  the  lead-mines  near  Kirlibaba,  9600 ;  Sty- 
ria,  10,000;  Galicia.  4800}  and  Salzburg  and  the  Tvrol, 
about  4000.  The  decline  in  the  rlchneaa  ca  the  veins  wtuob 
were  worked  on  Mount  Tretta,  in  the  province  of  Viceosa, 
and  at  Annaberg,  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  has 
occasioned  them  to  be  almost  abandoned  of  late  years.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  is  between  1,290,000  and  1,300.000  ounces,  and 
their  value  is  estimated  at  rather  leas  than  250,000/.  No 
part  of  the  empire  atheria  80  lirii  in  oonper  ofw,  cr  yields  to 
Uxg9  a  supply  of  the  metal,  aa  Hungary :  its  moat  prodne- 
tive  works  are  in  the  mining  distnct  of  Schmollnitz,  or 
Szwnolnok,  where  they  employ  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  ^upply  from 
that  kingdom,  which  amounts  to  40,0U0  owt.  at  least.  The 
'  cement  water,'  which  the  Zips  brings  down  to  Schmollnitz, 
and  of  which  instances  again  occur  near  Neusohl  in  north- 
ern, and  at  Jaszka  in  south-western  Huogaiy,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  rivers  in 
these  parts  are  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated on  all  iron  thrown  into  them :  in  this  way  from  1600 
to  1700  cwt  of  eoppor  are  extraeted  from  them  every  year. 
The  copper  works  at  Deva  and  Szendomokos  in  Transsyl- 
Tania  produce  about  S500  cwt.  per  annum ;  the  Styrian, 
1 900  ;  the  Illyrian.  1 OOO ;  thwe  of  Galicia  and  the  Bucko- 
wine.  2000;  tile  Tyroleae.  1200  to  l&OO;  and  the  Dalmatian 
and  Istrian,  1000.  On  the  whole,  the  annual  supply  of 
copper  which  is  raised  in  the  Austrian  dominioos  would 
appear  to  amount  to  about  2500  or  3000  tons.  More  than 
double  this  quantity  of  lead  is  produced ;  and  above  one- 
fourth  of  it,  namely,  between  1750  and  2000  tona,  proceed 
from  the  Bleyberg  (lead  mountain),  Konigiherg.  and  other 
mines  in  Carintiiia.  The  Hungarian  are  next  in  value,  their 
produoe  averaging  about  1200  tons  a-year;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  1 1 00  ttova  Bohen^  350  from  Transsylvania, 
about  39  each  from  SaUburg  and  the  Buckowine,  and  50 
Itom  Palmatia.  Istria,  and  the  maritime  districts.  The 
whole  yearly  produce  of  lead  is  estimated,  however,  at  9000 
tons.  Irvn  is  a  metal  of  which  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
ioufees  exist,  though,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  ftiel. 
they  have  not  yet  been  turned  to  any  very  extensive  use : 
the  quantity  raised  throughout  the  empire  is  at  present 
about  80.000  tons  per  annum,  iu  vajue  about  600,000?, ; 
and  of  ibis  quantity  nearly  more  than  one-half  is  derived 
itom  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Cuniola  almet  the  SaaasK  px9- 


vtoee  yioteefaig  «haut  38,5M  and  the  Utier  tiro  abott 
S3,000.  The  mort  productive  of  the  Styrian  mines  are  those 
whioh  lie  between  Eisenirv  and  Vo^emberg.  and  yield 

ruda  of  1 4,000  tons,  and  those  at  Neuburg  and  Oolbrath. 
h  have  bean  known  to  vield  above  5000 ;  the  remainder 
is  suppUed  &om  fourteen  other  works  in  that  provincs.  Its 
iron,  as  well  aa  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  *  None  Iron,'  is  in  generu 
placed  for  it«  exeellenoe  on  a  par  with  the  Swedidi,  and 
finds  ita  way  oocasionaUy  into  the  English  market  In  th« 
Hiittenbti^,  Carinthia  poaieases  one  of  the  eUeat.  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richeat,  iron  minea  in  Europe,  iti 
produce  bMi^  from  8000  to  9Q0ft  tons  a-year.  The  circlei 
of  Benun,  M^imitz,  and  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  are  alao  ridi 
in  this  metal,  of  which  the  whole  kingdom  fiurnishes  about 
10,000  tons.  The  other  parts  of  Austria  fhmi  which  it  is 
obtainsd  ace  Moravia  and  Silesia,  in  aU  about  20 CO  tons ;  tbe 
Archduchy,  between  1200  and  2000;  Galicia,  2000 ;  the 
fourteen  works  in  the  Buekowine,  450;  Transsylvania,  850 
or  900 ;  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  oirclea  of  Gomw. 
Liptau,  and  Eiohl,  where  the  beat  u  its  iron  is  produced,  and 
the  first  of  which  suwUea  5000  out  of  the  7000  tons  raised 
in  that  kingdom.  The  mnmtainaofLombardylyingwithio 
the  territory  of  Breacia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and  the  Valteline, 
where  there  are  200  shafts  open,  which  supply  iron  for  thirty- 
seven  high-blast  furnaces,  are  also  estimated  to  produce 
from  8000  to  10,000  tana  a-year,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  which  is  made  into  cast-iron.  Tin  is  raised  in  no  part  of 
Austria  but  Bohemia,  and  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
2000  cwt.,  which  is  far  short  of  the  consumption.  The  quality, 
however,  is  good ;  and  indeed  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Schlackenwalde  mine,  in  the  circle  of  EUenbogen,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  heat  Cornwall  tin.  There  is  no  mine  of 
qmctttilver  in  Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  the  produee  or  which  has.  however,  gradually  declined 
from  12,000  cwt  a-year  to  ita  present  amount,  which  is  noc 
above  4000 ;  about  60  owt.  are  also  obtained  from  the  Za- 
lathna  works  in  Transsylvania,  and  640  cwt  more  from  the 
minea  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Calamine 
and  zinc,  to  the  extent  of  6950  cwt.  are  obtained  from  the 
Tyrol,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Bohemia ;  cobalt,  about 
1600  cwt.,  vis.,  from  the  mines  at  Dobacbau  in  Hungary, 
1300.  Styria,  200.  and  Bohemia.  100;  arsenic,  about  250 
cwt.,  from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salz- 
burg ;  and  antimony,  about  6000  cwt,  of  which  2000  from 
^e  minea  of  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  and  the  remainder  fnap 
Transsylvania.  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.  Chrome  ia  got  in 
the  Tyrrt,  and  about  700  owt  of  hismutht  and  850  of  man- 
ganese, principally  in  Bohemia. 

The  vanous  species  of  $alf,  such  aa  sea,  rock  salt,  and  that 
made  from  brine-springs,  exist  in  abundance.  The  second 
Sfwcies  ia  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians; 
and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka,  which  has  been 
worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Galicia,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad 
upon  a  massive  bed  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly 
600  miles  idong  the  Carpathians,  aa  (kr  as  Okna  in  Walla- 
ohia.  Of  its  yesjrly  proauce,  whh;h  amounts  to  35.000  tons, 
three-four^s  are  composed  of  what  is  called  *  green-salt,' 
ziclony  s6l,  a  kind  that  abounds  in  mineral  particles;  the 
next  kim^  szybikowa  s61,  or  *  shaft-salt,'  is  much  purer  and 
sharper ;  but  the  third,  oczkowala  sdl,  or  *  orystal-sut'  which 
is  perfectly  pure  and  transparent,  is  tbe  quality  used  for 
the  table.  This,  and  the  neighbouring  mine  at  Bochnia. 
which  yields  about  12,300  toaa  per  annum,  are  said  to  pro- 
duce a  net  revenue  of  at  least  600.000/.  yearly  to  the  state : 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  of  all  kiniu  raised  in  Galicia 
and  the  Buekowine  is  eatimated  at  82,500,000  tons,  wbick 
include  15.000  of  remarkably  white  colour  and  fine  ouatity, 
obtained  fa^  the  process  of  hoiUng.  The  minea  and  boiling 
works  in  tbe  archduchy  of  Austru,  which  are  principallv 
aituated  at  Hullein,  Ebensee.  Iscbel,  and  Hallstadt.  with 
those  of  the  Salzberg,  near  Aussee  in  Styna,  and  at 
Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  ftirther  supi^  of  between  78.008 
and  79,000  tons;  to  which  we  must  add  50.000  extrarted 
bom  the  twelve  mines  iu  TranssyKania,  and  34,000  chiefly 
from  the  six  rich  mines  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  tn  Hun- 
gary. Bay-salt  too,  though  to  the  limited  extent  of  30.000 
tons,  is  supidied  from  the  salt-pita  ahmg  the  coaats  ^  i^"l" 
matia  and  Isb-ia,  and  in  tbe  maritime  distriots  and  Quar^ 
neric  islands  in  the  Adiiatio.  The  anniul  quantity  of  sal^ 
therefbre.  whioh  the  Austrian  territory  pioduoea.  appears  to 
be  about  275,000  tons,  4m  vhol^  of  wuch  is  the  produoe  of 
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ft  ffOTBtntnent  monopoly  of  the  most  pniAtable  kind ;  a  de- 
fiaency,  howerer,  of  between  20,000  and  30,000  tons  stUl 
remaiM  to  be  imported  for  the  conBumption  of  the  •outhera 
provinces.  Of  Titriol,  Austria  raises  about  10,600  owt 
almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  niyria;  alum,  aboat  11,400 
cwt  in  the  proportioa  of  3500  from  Bohemia,  4600  from 
Moravia,  600  from  the  ArehdndiT*and  2300  from  Hungaiy; 
saltpetre,  about  350  tons,  of  wnioh  340  are  made  at  the 
government  works  in  the  east  of  Hungary,  ^lenoe  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained;  and  soda,  which 
abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of  Debreoain 
in  the  circle  of  Bihar,  where  above  10,000  cwt  of  the  purest 
quality  are  frequently  obuined  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  saline  mousses  of  that  kingdom  likewise  flimish  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  tnlphate  of  loda,  or 
Glauber's  salts. 

Although  the  fivests  flimisb  nearly  die  whola  at  the  ftul 
which  is  consumed  in  the  Austrian  domintons.  tbme  b 
scarcely  a  province  which  is  deficient  in  coal.  At  present, 
however,  the  whole  qnutity  raised  is  not  estimatBd  at  a 
higher  value  than  60,000/.,  and  scarcely  amounts  to  100,000 
tons,  which  are  obtained  in  the  following  proportions: 
from  the  J^hduchy,  at  the  mines  near  Wiener-Neustadt, 
10,000,  and  from  four  others  in  the  Upper  Ens,  about  5000  ; 
ftom  nearly  forty  mines  in  Bohemia,  about  70,000;  from 
Styria.  15,1100;  from  the  Tyrol,  10,000;  ftt)mMora\ia,IO,OUO, 
at  the  mines  near  Rossitz,  where  excellent  coke  is  altto  made ; 
from  Hungary,  chtetly  the  Oedenbut^  mines,  28.000  ;  and 
from  Galicia.  1 7.500.  The  remainder,  about  35,000  tons, 
J»  laised  principally  in  the  district  of  Varese,  the  province 
of  Brescia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  And  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  not- 
withsUuiding  the  abundance  of  peat  or  turf  which  is  fbund 
in  many  districts  of  St^ria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy, 
Hungary,  and  Galicia,  this  substance  is  nowhero  used  as 
fuel  in  any  quantity  but  in  the  first  three  of  those  provinces, 
where,  however,  it  is  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing 
processes.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  of  native  tulphw,  but  more  particularly  Gali- 
cia, whose  annual  produce  is  2500  cwL ;  Hungary,  which 
could  supply  nearly  the  whole  consumption  of  the  empire 
from  the  wtvks  at  Radoboi  in  the  elrclo  of  Varasdin,  pro- 
dnces.  in  coigunctbn  with  Bohemia  and  Trann^lvania, 
•bout  3000  cwt. ;  and  St^ria  produces  about  490  cwt  Mi- 
neral tar  and  oil  are  chieHy  obtained  in  Galicia  and  the 
Buckowine,  whera  the  countnr-people  denominate  them 
*  roppa ; '  but  they  are  also  proauced,  though  but  partially 
turned  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  Hungary,  Bohemia. 
Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  preciout  ttonet,  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and 
Hungarian  opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  former,  par- 
ticularly the  carbuncle  or  garnet  found  in  the  circle  of  lleit- 
merits,  is  considered  fiuperior  in  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  as  well  as  in  hardness,  to  the  oriental  stone  ;  it  is  a 
pnMUiction,  also,  of  the  Lower  Ens,  Hungary,  and  other 
mounuin  districtsin  Austria.  The  Utter  is  procured  of  die 
finest  quality  from  the  opal  mines  on  the  Fdklen  domains 
in  the  circle  of  Siarosh,  which  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  miles;  inferior  kinds  are  found  in  Transsylrania,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  Lower  Ens.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald, 
jasper,  amethjst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  'marble  diamond'  in  Hungary, 
roust  be  added  to  the  list  of  Austrian  precious  stones. 
Marble  of  every  description  and  variety  of  colour  and  vein 
is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  the 
Arehducby.  Tyrol.  Styria,  Illvria,  Dalmatia,  or  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  ts 
said  to  possess  106  distinct  varieties.  Carinthia  and  Styria, 
indeed,  sup^y  a  (juelity  of  white  mwhle  no  way  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  *  Bianea  di  Carrara ; '  that  of  Neo  Pares,  an 
island  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  enjoys  equal  repute.  Ala* 
baster.  too,  is  of  common  occurronce  in  various  parts,  the 
finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and  Galician  moun- 
tains ;  the  aerpentiufe,  black  tourmaline,  and  other  valuable 
subvtances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy, 
Tyrol,  and  Galicia ;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black- 
lead,  of  which  only  one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens, 
and  it  is  a  product  likewise  of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Anstna  is  found  at  Vishnyo, 
in  Hunganr ;  and  the  hard:pst  and  finest  fliot  in  Galina, 
from  which  the  whole  army  is  supplied.  The  Syrian 
gxtudstonet  ueof  ft  much  intMar  quality  to  thoie  vUoh 


are  obtuned  from  the  qnarriea  at  Bergamo,  And  exported 
to  the  United  Stetas  and  England.  Bohemia.  Styria,  and 
the  Upper  Bns.  as  weU  as  olhw  parts  of  Auatria,  produce 
exeellmt  alumine  uid  silex  for  the  mannfeetureafduna 
and  earthenware;  indeed,  the  porodain  made  in  flie  tm- 
pcnial  manufketorr  at  Vienna*  Iw  which  the  material  ispro- 
cured  from  Engeltiardidl  in  the  Upper  Ens  and  Passau,  it 
considered  superiw  by  many  even  to  the  Sevres  or  Berlin 
china  forpuritv  ofoolour  and  durability.  The  meerschaum,  of 
which  the  hignly  prised  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made,  ia 
ft  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  species  found  at 
Krumau  In  the  former  province  is  esteemed  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Kiltslukoran  of  Anatolia.  Neither  is  Austria  any- 
wise defldent  in  dm,  stone,  earths,  w  such  other  minenl 
snbetancei  u  are  aitepted  to  Uw  use  of  the  potter,  builder, 
or  dyer. 

Every  part  of  the  Anttrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral 
u)ater$t  and  it  is  said  that  1 500  distinct  springs  may  bo 
enumerated.  Among  the  150  which  belong  to  Bohemia, 
none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
TSplits,  and  Eger,  the  last  of  which  possesses  acidulous 
springs  scarcely  equalled  by  any  others  m  Germany.  The 
waters  of  Bilin,  precisely  similar  to  the  Selter,  the  ferru- 
ginous springs  of  Liebwerda,  closely  resembling  those  at 
Spa.  and  the  waters  of  Sedlitz  and  Seidsnhiits,  which  yield 
a  ssdt  as  much  esteemed  for  its  medical  qualities  as  the 
Epsom  or  Cheltenham,  are  all  within  the  Bohemian  border*. 
The  adjacent  province  of  Moravia  is  likewise  full  of  mineral 
waters,  and  numbers  of  invaUds  from  distant  countries  resort 
to  the  powerfhl  chalybeate  springs  at  Carlsbrunn  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  The  addulout  waters  of  Rohitseh,  near  Cylly  hi 
Styria,  have,  from  thdr  sparkling  character  and  agreeable 
flavour,  acquired  universal  fevour,  in  Italy  especially,  where 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of '  acqua  di  Cilli.'  In  Hun- 
gary, no  less  than  352  mineral  springs  are  said  to  have  been 
alrrady  discovered.  The  most  esteemed  springs  in  this 
kingdom  are  at  Bartfeldt  and  Ftiret  and  partake  of  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Pyrmont  water.  The  famous  Her- 
culean baths  of  the  Romans  have  given  celebrity  to  Meharlia 
and  its  sulphurous  springs  in  the  Hungarian  division  of  the 
Military-Frontier  districts ;  hut  the  recolleotion  of  thdr  former 
glory  lutf  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  eotfra 
neglect  in  modem  times.  Transsylvania  has  also  an 
abnndance  of  mineral  waters ;  in  the  Arebduehy  of  Austria 
thera  are  several,  of  which  little  account  is  made,  with  die 
single  exception  of  the  warm  sulphur  springs  at  Baden. 
ab(mt  twenty  miles  south  of  Vienna,  with  whose  nobles  and 
loungers  it  is  become  a  favourite  place  of  summer  resort. 
The  alkaline  steel  springs  of  Doma-Handreni  in  Uie  Buck- 
owine;  the  acidulous  waters  of  Krynitza  in  Galicia;  the 
warm  and  delightflilly  clear  sulphurous  springs  of  the  Gast- 
einer  Wildbad  in  Salzburg ;  the  ferruginous  waters  of 
Rftbi  and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol;  the  warm  springs  of 
Abbano,  Battaglia,  and  odier  spots  along  the  Euganean  do- 
divities  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  the  acidulous  waters, 
which  flow  neu  Lesdna  in  lUyria;— diese  are  but  a  small 
number  of  the  minend  sources  nwch  form  so  maiked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soil.  Many  of  (hem  have 
become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  dimes,  and 
among  other  places  SedliU  and  Seidschfitz  export  500.000 
stone  bottles,  Rdiitseh  400,000,  and  Bilin  50,000,  filled  frtna 
their  several  springs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empira  as  being  estimated,  in  the  yo^r 
1831,  at  33,630,381  souls ;  and  it  cannot  but  prove  interest- 
ing to  look  bock  and  trace  the  constantly  fluctuating  amount 
of  this  population  during  the  last  hundred  years.  At  the 
decease  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1 740,  the  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Austria  had  a  papulation  of  17,493,uoo 
souls ;  at  the  close  of  irhat  is  cdW  the  *  seven  yeai«* 
war,'  in  1 763,  the  disasters  of  Miat  war  lud  reduced  it  to 
16.243,000;  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  Tberesia, 
in  1780,  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  onlv  having  elapsed, 
it  had  increased  to  22.636,000 ;  during  tne  following  ten 
years — which  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  attempts  at 
social  reform  made  by  Joseph  II.,  a  monarch  who  displayed 
more  resolution  than  judgment  end  more  benevolence  than 
fbresight— it  rose  to  24,427,000 ;  these  numbers  were  found 
to  have  increased  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  in 
1797,  five  years  subsequent  to  the  present  emperor's  accee- 
sion,  to  24,609,497;  in  1803.  after  the  new  settlement  of 
the  German  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemnified 
for  preceding  losaes,  the  snmbsr  of  its  inhabitants 
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85.548.0M;  fai  1M5  it  wu  ncbued  under  the  trntty  of 
Prettburg  to  33,067.892;  and  again,  in  1807.  mder  that  of 
Vienna,  to  90.695,883.  Upon  the  downftkH  irf  Napolerai, 
the  reitiCuttoos  and  ceteioos  of  1816  enlt^ed  the  diHninioDs 
of  Auttrla  berond  all  fonner  Umita :  in  1816,  therefore,  we 
find  them  inhabited  by  28,413.482  individuals;  in  IS25 
they  had  increased  to  31.624,888 ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
an  we  have  already  seen,  to  33,630,381.  From  these  last 
data  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  of  Austria  during  the  thirteen  years  be- 
tween  1818  and  1831,  was  401,299;  now  as  that  interval 
was  marked  hv  flrightftil  loMes  occasioned  by  the  obdera  in 
Hungary  ana  many  of  the  a^jaaent  provinoea,  we  nay 
safely  assome  that  aTarage  in  our  astinata  of  the  existiDg 
population,  and  oonelude  that  it  doea  not  (Ut  abort  <d 
34,630,000  souls.  We  an  not  poeeeesed  of  equally  nib 
data,  however,  as  to  the  iMoportums  with  ttSenaea  to  sex ; 
but  even  here  wa  ahall  net  ftar  to  be  misled  by  presuming 
them  not  to  have  varied,  in  any  essential  degree,  since  the 
vear  1818,  when  the  aieertained  numbers  were  13,845,947 
males  and  14,567,535  females;  showing  an  exoess  of  721,588 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  present 
classification  of  sexes  would  give  a  proportion  of  about 
16,880,000  males  to  17.750,000  females.  These  proportions 
are,  however,  by  no  means  uniiimn  throughout  Uie  several 
provinces;  for  the  axoeaa  of  femalea  in  Bohemia  is  1  3-16tha 
in  every  hundred  soula,  and  in  Moravia  1  2-9ths ;  but  in 
the  Archduchy  it  is  only  1  in  800,  and  in  Hungary  no  more 
than  1  in  every  lOOO ;  indeed,  it  ceases  altosether  in  Trans- 
aylvania,  whera  the  male  inhabitants  exceed  the  female  by 
1  in  every  4300,  About  four  millioos  and  a  half  of  the  whole 
population  are  said  to  be  dependent  upon  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  remaining  thirty  millions  upon  agricultural 
and  rural  occupations :  one-fourth,  too,  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  inhabitants  <tf  towns. 

The  grrat  mass  ot  the  Austrian  population  is  ennpoaed 
of  six  distinct  raesa— disttnct  as  mnch  by  daeoant.  foatutes. 
and  bodily  confivmation.  aa  in  character,  langu^.  man- 
ners, and  usages,  Neuty  one  half,  about  16,300,000.  is 
of  Slavonic  extraction.  Of  tlua  race  are  the  Wenden  or 
Vandals,  in  Illyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Styrta;  the 
Blawaks  and  Hinxes  settled  in  those  districts  of  the  Arch- 
duchy which  border  upon  Hungtiy  and  in  certain  circles  in 
the  latter  kingdom ;  the  Czecbn,  i.  a.  aboriKinal  Bohemians, 
of  Bohemia  and  parts  of  Moravia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks, 
and  Podenlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  the  Poles 
(of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Mazuraks  and  Gwals),  and 
RusHiiak%  or  Russians  of  Galieia  and  the  mountain  oon- 
Jlnaa  of  Hungary  and  Transaylvania  ;  and  Morlaks  and 
Hontenegrinet  of  Dalmatia.  the  mUitary  fircmtier  districts, 
&c.  The  second  race  in  numoical  importanee,  and  perhaps 
the  first  in  point  of  intelligence  and  useftilnesa.  is  of  Ger- 
man descent:  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  6,400,000; 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population  in  the  Arch- 
duchy, Stjrria.  Carmthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
but  constitute  separate  oommunities  in  Hungary,  where 
their  numbers  are  between  800,000  and  900,000 ;  in  Trans- 
sylvania,  where  they  are  denominated  Saxons,  and  have 
increased  to  about  220,000 ;  in  Galieia,  where  then  are 
1 86  otAonies,  consisting  of  about  75,000  individuals ;  in  the 
Militarr-Frontier  distnola  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000 ;  on 
the  Kulpa,  in  Camtola,  where  the  Gotscbewen  amount  to 
47,000 or  48,000  heads ;  and  in  the  Veneti'an  territories  around 
Aidago^  where  they  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under 
the  name  of  the  Sette  and  Tredici  Communi.  and  are  about 
55.000  in  number.  The  third  race  are  the  Magyars,  who 
migrated  from  the  Kuma  and  settled  around  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  in  the  ninth  century;  they  are 
esteemed  to  be  of  pure  Asiatic  extraction,  akin  to  the 
Tartar  anv\  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and  intelligent  class  of 
men ;  they  are  about  4,500.000  in  nmnher,  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Trauisylvuiia. 
and  are  potsMied  of  the  finest  unds  in  both  oountries ; 
•ome  few  of  tbem  have  also  settled  in  ttie  Buekowine  and 
Military- Frontier  districts.  The  Italians  compose  the  fourth 
race,  to  the  extent  of  about  4,770,000;  they  constitute 
neariy  the  entire  population  of  Lombardv  and  Venice, 
inhabit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  government  of  Triest,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out Dalmatia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The  fifth  race 
are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or,  as  tiiey  term  themselves, 
Romani,  a  medlMr  of  antient  Thradans,  Romans,  and  Sla- 
vonians, in  muawt  »bont  1,990,000^  whoaa  language  it 


evidmtlyaearapiaddialeotoftheLatin;  recent  invertigft. 
tions,  indeed,  have  provad  their  Roman  descent,  as  well  aa 
that  tbey  ooleniied  Dada  at  an  early  period,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  to  renosa  the  Danube  in  the  leign  of  An- 
relian:  this  ill-treated  race  of  men  are  chieflyfound  in 
Transaylvania.  Hungary,  and  the  Buekowine.  The  Jewa, 
to  the  extent  of  about  520,000,  form  the  fifth  race :  nearly 
one- half  of  them  are  settled  in  Galido,  and  about  160,000 
in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The  residue  of  the 
population,  in  number  about  1 90,000,  consists  of  Zigeuner. 
or  gipaiea,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured  lo 
exist  aa  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Galieia,  the  Buek- 
owine. and  other  provinoas;  Amauts.  Greeks,  Armenians, 
FraKh,&c 

The  established  rd^im  at  Austria  being  the  Roman 
Catholic,  it  will  be  inferrad  that  it  i*  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  inference  will  be  eono- 
borated  by  the  following  entiiDate 

Roman  Catholics,  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with 
Uiem,  27,890,000;  Greeks  not  in  union,  S,000,UOO;  Pro- 
testants, of  the  Lutheran  and  other  denominations. 
3,200,000 ;  Jem.  520,000 ;  Gipsies,  Mohammedans.  &o.. 
110.000. 

A  reference  to  oar  former  enumeration  will  show  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  civil  administration,  either  the  antient 
aubdivisiona  of  the  soil  have  bem  retained,  which  has  been 
the  case  in  general,  or  a  more  convenient  distribution  has 
been  formed.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the  component  mem- 
bers of  this  monarch)^,  seven  kingdoms—Hungary.  Bohemia. 
Slavonta  and  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Galieia  and  Lodumeria. 
Illyria,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  one  ai:chduchy,  tliat  of 
Austria ;  one  arch-principality,  Traouylvania ;  one  Mar- 
graviata,  Moravia;  five  duohies,  Styna,  Salzburg  (which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria),  Carinthia  aitd 
Camiola.  which  are  incorporated  with  Illyria,  and  Silesia, 
which  ia  united  with  Moravia ;  and  two  princely  earidoms. 
those  1^  the  Tyrol  with  Voralberg,  and  of  Gorz  and  Grap- 
disca,  which  luu  been  consolidated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  These  several  prindpatities,  or  indeed  provinces,  are 
united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  titie  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hungary.  &g.,  od  the  11th  August,  1804  ;  and  by  a 
solemn  act  on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  in  which  be  re- 
nounced the  st^te  of  Emperor  m  Germany,  determined  the 
title  and  armonal  bearings  which  the  emperors  of  Austria 
should  thereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolical  Majesty 
has  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  ever  since  the 
jwr  1758.  In  bis  diaracter  of  soverrign  of  certain  statea 
in  Germany,  which  include  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Illyria. 
the  Tyrol  and  Voralbei^,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
with  the  principalities  of  Aufechwitz  and  Zator.  he  is  one  of 
the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  confederation.  As 
Emperor  of  Austria  be  ei^oys  every  right  and  prerogative 
attached  to  sovereignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  with  the  exception  of  certain  limits  as  to  the 
exercise  of  tiie  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  Hungary 
and  Transsylvania,  whioh  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
diets  of  both  eoontriea.  Bveryolhernrovince  but  Dalmatia. 
the  MUitU7*Frontier  districts,  and  the  maritime  territory, 
has  its  provincial  assemblies ;  the  rights  of  these  repre^* 
sentative  bodies  are,  however,  of  very  dissimilar  naturo, 
though  few  of  them  are  invested  with  any  higher  privilege 
than  tiiat  of  submitting  reports  and  representations  to  the 
sovereign,  and  partitioning  the  quota  of  the  taxes  which  he 
may  impose  among  thepropertiea  and  individuals  in  their 
respective  provinces.  The  suocession  to  the  crown  of  Auq-i 
tria  is  in  the  male  line,  and  in  default  of  this  pasae;)  into 
the  female,  as  determined  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanctiop,  prq- 
mutgated  by  the  Emperor  Cliaries  VI.  on  the  19ti)  April, 
1713.  The  minority  of  the  h«r-apparent  oe^s>  respect^ 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but,  as  respects  the  empire  at  lai^, 
not  until  he  baa  attained  (be  age  of  eighteen.  During  a 
minori^  the  entpresi-dinrager,  or  next  relative  of  the 
minor,  assumes  the  rewency,  provided  no  special  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  Hungary,  where  the  Palatine  or  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  hereditary  regent,  by  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  1485.  The  emperor  professes  the  Roman  Catholic 
feitb,  and  cannot,  under  a  family  compact,  marry  any 
female  unless  she  be  of  r^al  blood.  The  princes  and  prin*' 
of  the  imperial  Amjljr  am  ityled  ercbdukei  and 
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Ate^dmheMM,  ttnct  ^  heir-appamit  of  pwwiBpUta, 
Imperial  Crown  Prince.  The  frreat  offices  of  the  haperial 
household  oonsist  of  a  Grand  Hanhal.  Lend  Chamberlain, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Court;  bnt 
ni  great  oocuions  the  hereditary  great  offloera  of  the  se- 
Tenu  provinoes,  to  the  number  of  134,  are  mmrnmed  to 
inereaae  their  splendour. 

The  aAnim*tration  t(fpvbKe  qfftiirt  partakes  of  a  twofold 
character :  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  departments  which 
superintend  and  conduct  the  general  aflhirs  of  the  state ; 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  offices  the  duties  of  which  are 
confined  to  isolated  portions  of  the  monarchj.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Council  of  State  and  Conflsrences,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  four  members,  which  exercises  a  general 
control  over  every  other  department,  and  communicates  its 
decisions  to  the  Privy  Cabinet,  composed  of  a  director  and 
several  secretaries,  by  whom  those  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  offlbeea.  The  great  departments  ftr  nneral 
affairs,  or.  as  we  should  term  them,  seeretaryshin  imitate, 
are — 1.  The  Priry  Chancery  of  the  Honaebold,  Court,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  sections,  tiie  one  for  domestie  and 
the  other  for  foreign  aAura,  but  under  one  general  presi- 
dency— that  of  theprime  minister,  or  chancellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Council  of  War,  which,  under  its  president,  takes 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  witii  military  or  naval 
afHtirs,  as  well  as  of  the  political  government  of  the  Military- 
Frontier  distri^.  There  are  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subMdinate  to  this  eonneil,  for  the  various  provinces,  a.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  a  special  minister,  controls  every 
department  connected  with  finance,  taxation, aoining,govem- 
ment  printing,  stamps,  the  post-office,  tiie  pnn^dal  autfaori" 
ties,  the  property  of  the  state,  mininst  mannfaotnres,  and 
commerce.  Sulioidinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Commission),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  relating 
tiw  maintenance,  &e.,  of  the  military.  4.  The  General  Di- 
rectory of  Accounts. 

The  special  departments,  which  are  fubordinate  to  the 
■ection  for  domestic  afhirs  of  the  Privy  Chancery,  consist 
of  the  United  Chancery,  together  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  connexion  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (for  there 
are  three  others)  is  minister  of  the  interiw.  and  ita  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  a  civil  character  which  concerns 
the  general  weUhre,  but  not  to  the  affiuis  of  Hungary  or 
Transs^lvania.  Those  of  the  former  kingdom  an  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hunsarian  Chancery,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  also  attached ;  and  there  is  another  Chancery 
tat  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  .Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
tinder  its  control,  the  respective  seats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Prague.  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Linz,  Gratz,  Laybach,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innibruck,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Each  of  them  has 
K  president,  in  ^neral  a  vice-president,  and  as  many  mem- 
bnt  as  am  repuisite.  They  form  a  subordinate  executive 
ftr  the  oondnet  of  all  public  businesa  which  does  not  imme- 
diately fidl  under  the  cogntzanoe  of  the  judidalt  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  authorities. 

The  adminittratum  o/juttice  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Superior  Ministry  of  Justice  (oherste  Justiz-stelle),  at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates :  one  at  Vienna,  fbr  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, Galicia,  Ctermany,  Ulyria,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  the  other 
irt  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
Thero  ara  nine  high  courts  of  appeal  and  criminal  judi- 
catures  subordinate  to  them :  their  seats  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  firilnn.  Lemberg,  Innslnruck,  Klagenflirt.  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  are  sixteen  special  courts, 
termed  Landreehte.  In  a*  many  different  towns,  fbr  w^udi- 
oating  matters  relating  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  CMporate 
bodies ;  and  local  courts  (Ortsgerichte)  for  such  nutters  as 
concern  the  common  laity.  In  some  provinces,  particnlarly- 
the  Italian,  there  are  likewise  civil  and  orhninal  tribunals 
of  the  flrst  instance.  There  is  a  special  court  at  Vienna 
called  the  Superior  Earl-Marshal's  Office,  for  deciding  all 
Judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  foreign  envoys  are  interested.  Suits  in  commercial  and 
nohange  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Mereantile  and 
Bxohange  Courts,  whidi  exist  in  every  principal  town;  and 
■uiu  in  mining  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
which  have  delegate  referees  (berggerichta-substitutionen) 
under  them.  Criminal  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
local  courts  and  magistracy.  The  clergy  are  amenable,  in 
Ml  temponlmattei«,t9  the  temporal  ^tdicntnres;  hatthe 


mBltarrttt^irovbtribBwds.  The  nmnlgn  M^Joya.  «!• 
eepting  in  very  ftw  oaeea,  the  prerogative  of  making  laws. 
All  provincial  statntes  have  been  abolished ;  nor  an  any 
complete  oodea  extant  bat  in  Hnngary  and  TnaiaylTania, 
whirti  hav*  thdr  own  eoaria  of  JvdioattB*. 

The  maintenanee  ^  public  order  and  pievention  of 
offsfaeea  an  vested  in  the  ministry  of  pcdlee,  assiated  by 
imtvineial  and  distriet  boards.  The  eenaocship  of  the  press 
£)  also  wholly  oonflded  to  its  jorisdiotion ;  but  Hungaiy  MU 
no  way  within  it  Medical  .poliee  ia  eareAiUy  attanded  to. 
and  a  sur^n  and  phvsioiaii,  paid  by  the  atat^  have  eha^ 
of  every  circle  or  district. 

When  treating  hereafter  of  Hungaiy  and  Transsylvania, 
vra  sfaidl  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  judiciary 
systems  in  those  countries 

Another  most  important  prerogative  enjoyed  by  the 
sovereign  of  Auitiia  ia  that  of  an  irreeponnble  contid 
over  the  public  tiuame  tmd  tepeitdittm.  This  is  a  sulgect, 
howevn.  whieh  it  te  impoaaible  to  handle  with  minuteness 
or  aecuraCT  of  detail,  for  we  are  not  disposed  to  fidlow  others 
in  attempting  to  unravel  that  over  which  the  government 
has,  at  least  by  withholding  information,  thrown  an 
almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.   We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  tnioting  what 
Malchus,  himself  once  minister  of  finance  unaer  two  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  has  stated  as  tiie  general  result  of  very 
diligent  inquiries.   *A  portion  of  the  public  income,'  he 
observes,  '  is  derived  from  the  immediate  property  of  the 
state,  consisting  of  crown  lands  and  mines,  and  another  por- 
tion fhim  royaniaB  and  monopolies;  bat  the  greater  par* 
proceeds  from  taxea  and  rates,  which  are  n^  however, 
raised  according  to  any  uniform  system  for  the  whole  state. 
The  total  amount  of  this  public  income,  whteh,  in  the 
absence  of  official  data,  can  onlv  be  estimated  with  an 
approximative  approach  to  the  reality,  can  scarc^  be  lesa, 
after  allowing  for  the  expense  of  collection  and  manage- 
ment, than  150,000,000  gulden  (aboutI4,2!(9.000/.);  indeed 
it  onght  perhaps  to  be  set  down  at  a  higher  sum.  (This 
is  also  the  estimate  of  Blumenbach.)    Towards  this 
amount  the  immediate  property  of  the  state  contributes 
about  19,000,000  ioe  1,428,000/0;  a  sum  of  61,000,000  (or 
5,793,000/.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  and  another  of  abont 
32,000,000  (or  3,040,000/1)  by  indirect  taxation  and  roy- 
alties.  The  amount  oontribnted  by  the  difibrent  subm- 
visions  of  the  empire  has  been  thus  computed  (viz.  by 
Hassel,  in  his  statistical  outline) : — '  By  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Ens,  19,900,000,  or  1,882,900/.;  the  province  of  the 
Upper  Ens,  with  Salzburg,  6,030,000,  or  970,000/.;  Styria, 
the  same,  970,000/.;  the  l^ol,  4,900,000,  or  427,500/.,- 
Illyria  and  the  Maritime  Territory,  6,700,000.  or  637,5UUl. ; 
Bohemia,  19,900,000,  or  1,892,900/.;  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
8,000,000,  or  760,000/.;  (Salicla,  10,000,000,  or  990,000/.; 
Hungary.  33,217,000,   or  3,199,700/.;  Transsylvania, 
6,900,000.  or  617,900/.;  Dalmatia,  900,000,  or  47.900/.; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  18,000,000, 
or  1,710,000£:  Ihfl  sum  total  of  theie  aevend  amounts  ii, 
howevtf,  but  13.200,700/.,  whieh  la  above  one  million 
sterling  less  than  Mabhns's  estimate.  With  respect  to  the 
expenditure,  he  adds,  'we  labour  under  a  paucity  of  data, 
and  these  refer  to  earlier  times ;  they  are  indeed  of  so  im- 
perfect and  equivocal  a  description,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  public  expenditure.'    And  his  opinion 
is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  writer  who  has  supplied  him 
with  the  preceding  amounts.   *  A  much  greater  degree  of 
uncertain^  nrevans,'  says  Hassel,  'with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  than  the  income.   This  only  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  army  alone  absorbs  one-third  of  the  whole 
revenue,  though  not  so  much  aa  Lichtenatem  aaaertib 
nearly  140,000,000  gulden  (13,300,000/.) ;  whilst  he  atataa 
the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  dvil  departments  to  be 
94,000,000  (9,130,000/.).   AU  pennnal  and  many  other 
charges  are  defrayed  by  the  lomeign  out  of  his  private 
property,  which  ia  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public 
treasuiy,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount.'  How- 
ever important  the  subject  may  be,  we  must  rest  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  our  present  ignorance ;  and  we  close  it  with 
remarking,  that  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  according 
to  Malchus's  calculation,  'may  he  estimated  at  between 
800  and  890  millions  of  gulden,'  or  from  76,000,000/.  to 
80,700.000/.;  and  that  'the  amount  of  paper-money  has 
been  reduced  to  55,411,538  gulden,'  or  9,264,1 00/. 
The  managemnt  of  tlw  mUtayretourcet  of  Auatiia,  •$ 
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SnppoeiDg,  tberefbn,  tiwC  no  anfiaeBtatioM  be  msde 
to  tba  other  eorps  in  tba  Mrrioe*  tM  diiposaUe  ftne  of 
the  empiTe,  when  earried  to  iti  ftiU  war  oomplemeiit, 
Miaounts  tD  44e,6&3  inftmtry,  65,714  cavalry,  and  80,657 
artillaryt  cfifrinaars,  So^  wUob  ^ve  a  total  of  997,394  men, 
which  is  at  uw  rate  of  about  1 5  m  every  1 000  mhabitanta  j 
whilit  far  the  peace  ettablishment  the  proportion  is  under  6 
in  ewry  1000 ;  a  proportion  mvtch  leea  than  that  of  Pranoe 
at  the  present  day,  wUeh  is  idnat  H  «^^«<7  inha- 
bitant*, but  nora  than  tkat  of  Grwt  Britain,  which,  in- 
duding  even  aaikn  wid  MMrinaa,  is  very  Uttle  abm  5  in 
•very  lOM. 

All  the  regiments  bntthe  Hungarian  and  TnmBsylvanlan 
have  a  distriet  amignad  to  them  of  ftt>m  307.000  to  578,000 
inhabHantB,  Ibr  fllling  npnutanotes  in  their  ranks;  every 
male  peasant  and  ettisen  being  liable  to  serve  in  the  Hne 
ftom  the  age  of  19  to  that  of  87,andflrom  the  latter  age  until 
he  attains  that  of  50,  in  the  Landwehr ;  the  only  exemptions 
made  are  in  favour  of  the  nobilitjr  alid  olergy,  and  in  a  few 
other  instanees.  The  Hungarian  end  Transsytvanian 
troops  are  recruited  by  bounty,  or  filled  up  by  the  con- 
tingents to  which  the  nobility  and  f^ee  towns- are  subject 
The  number  of  fieM-ofBeen,  attached  and  nnattaehed,  is 
M6 ;  ft  fleld-manhals,  S4  fleld-ma8tet»>general  and 
generals  of caTalry,  M  fleld-manhala-Ueatenaiit,  199  major* 
generals,  and  309  colonels. 

The  military  seminaries  comprise  tiio  Academy  of  Eogi- 
neers  in  Vienna,  in  which  19  oidets  are  gratuitously  edu- 
cated ;  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener-Keustadt  for  447 
cadets  intended  to  serve  on  the  quarter-master-genenl's 
staff;  the  Military  Academy  at  Waitsen  in  the  circle  of 
Sestti  in  Hungary;  ti»  Oadet Companies  atOlmuts  sad 


OriUs,  eaoh  fori  24  to  130  pupils ;  the  Schools  of  ArtiUeiT ; 
and  the  Military  Cadet  Inttituticm  at  Milan ;  there  ate 
beudes  48  schools  for  the  aiilitary  education  of  boys ;  54 
r^mental  schools ;  a  Military  Geographical  Institutioo  at 
Milan;  a  Medioo-Chirurgical  Academy  in  Vienna  fiir 
pufols  intended  tor  the  army  seivioe ;  veterinary  schools  ia 
(be  same  metropcdis,  and  at  Pesth  and  Milan ;  and  an 
establishment  m  forming  gunraakers  at  Steyer  in  the 
Upper  Ens.  Ihere  are  invalid  hospitals  in  Vienna,  Pmgua 
(with  whuh  three  branch  establisnments  are  conneeted), 
Fettau  in  Styria,  and  Pesth,  with  branches  at  Leopoldataw 
end  Tymau.  Soldiers  not  wholly  disabled  are  drafted  into 
the  invalid  battalion  at  Ceneda  in  the  delegation  of  Venice, 
or  eiyoy  pensions  which  vary  aoc<»diDg  to  their  length  of 
service.  The  number  of  actual  fortresses  amounts  to  26,  ot 
which  the  most  important  are,  Arad,  Brod,  Cattaro,  Eseek, 
Gradisca,  Josepbstadt,  Carlsburg,  Konigingratz,  Komom, 
Legnago,  Maidua,  Olmiiti,  Palma-Nuova,  Pesohiera, 
Prague,  Petervardno,  Ragusa,  Salxburg,  Temeevar,  Ther^ 
sienstadb  Venice,  and  Zara.  The  Austrian  government 
have  also  the  right  of  garrisoning  tiM  papal  fi)rtre88es  of 
Commaehio  and  Fenara,  as  well  a*  Plaoentia  in  the  prin- 
apaH^  of  Panna,  uid  May«ic«  in  eoq}unotion  with  PnWia. 
BesiMs  these  there  are  60  fortifted  places  of  inferior  streng|di, 
which  are  not  under  governors  but  local  emnmandanta.  The 
whtde  territory  is  divided  into  13  military  districts)  each 
under  the  control  of  a  general  of  supwiot  rank,  aasisted  by 
a  regular  eetablishment  with  five  subordinate  departments, 
viz.,  a  milituy,  political,  economical,  victuajling  and 
clothing,  and  judicial  departmenL  The  establishment  of 
the  council  at  war  in  Vienna  consists  of  15  different  depart 
menla  for  emdueting  the  TBriottS  bnnelieB  wbidi  oobb 
within  its  eo{piiianee. 

The  Austrian  navy  k  under  the  management  of  a  oand 
commandant  at  Venice,  who  is  accountable  to  the  council 
of  war.  It  oonsiila  of  between  thirty  and  thirty-iiiir  vesaela 
<tf  war ;  amnig  which  are  three  Bhi|i8of  th*  line  in  ordinary, 
'five  frigatae,  five  sloops,  eight  brigs,  and  six  sehooneta. 
The  estidilishments  attached  to  it  are  a  ewps  of  naval  anillwy 
and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
Ihe  flag,  which  is  borne  also  by  the  mwehant  Teasels,  ia  of 
a  red  ground,  widi  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  ceotre. 

In  a  preceding  page  vre  have  spoken  of  the  Rcnmian  Ca- 
tholio  as  the  establisned  reUgion,  and  given  an  estimate  ttf 
the  numbers  who  adhere  to  that  fiuth  and  the  other  leading 
creeds  profisssed  by  the  people  of  Austria.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary,  Transiqrlvaiua,  and  tile  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Veniee,  tiitfe  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  at  least  tike  letter  of  tile  law  places  tha  nooeonfbnnist 
upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  lighu  with  the  Catholie: 
in  the  other  provinces,  whether  he  be  Proteetant,  Greek. 
Jew,  or  Infidel,  the  nouoonfbnnist  simply  enjoj-s  toleration. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria  aeknowledgee  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head,  but  Is  otherwise  sufil- 
oiently  independent  of  It,  as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano 
are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull  or  decretal  can  be  pro> 
mulged  withont  the  previouB  sanction  of  the  sovereign. 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  reoosnized  in  no  other  eharacter  but 
as  en  ordinary  envoy  fhma  his  court ;  nor  have  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisiti(m  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  disgrace  the 
Austrian  soil.  Persecution,  H  is  ^e,  has  at  times  de- 
luged the  land  witii  Mood,  but  never  otherwise  than  as 
the  effect  of  over-ezdted  religioas  antipathy  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  thirteen 
archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Olmiitz,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Veniee  (patriarch 
and  at  the  same  time  primate  of  Dalmatia),  Gran  (primate 
of  Hungary  and  hereditary  legate  from  the  Roman  see), 
Eriau  and  Kolocia  (for  ttie  states  of  Hungary).  Lemberg, 
Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salsburg,  and  Udina  (for  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians  united  with  the 
national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lembe^.  Next 
to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom 
are  suffragans  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dio- 
ceses aie  generalbr  snbordinate.  The  remainder  of  the 
secular  clergy  consists  of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  m6m- 
beta  of  the  diocesan  chapters,  six  heads  of  collegiate  endow- 
ments, aichpriests,  deans,  nmd  deans,  parish  priests,  local 
chaplains,  co-operators  and  vicars,  and  beneficed  ministers. 
The  higher  clergy  enjoy  in  general  very  handsome  incomes, 
their  benefices  yieldmg  them  between  1000/.  and  10,000/. 
per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  considerablv  more ;  as  in  that 
oftiMUchbishop-miiiMteofHuQgair,  wnoso  lev^nues  aio 
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hhavB  »4,000l  a  yetr.  The  biahopt  tan  piohibited-<^  re- 
Borting  for  th«r  anmntment  and  inauguralioti  to  Rome ; 
and  pay  only  one-fourth  instead  of  a  whole  year's  meomeu 
the  price  fflf  their  benedictory  hull  from  the  pontilC  The 
whole  clerey  are  liable  in  common  with  <heir  fellow-eitixens 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  subject  to  temporal  juzudictioa ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  abolished.  The  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  national  church  b  eitiniated 
at  19,000,000/.  sterfiog.— The  regular  clergy  and  their 
establishmentB,  independently  of  the  members  of  the  Tea- 
tonic,  Maltese,  and  star  and  otoss  nrdera,  are  constituted  of 
3fil  abbots,  and  164  priors,  Hungary  aloie  possessing  147 
^  the  former,  and  106  of  the  latter;  8  endowmenti  tar 
dames,  and  6  for  noble  spinsters ;  520  monasteries,  and  llO 
nunneries,  be^es  14  religious  establishments  of  die  order 
of  St.  Basil  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  2  of  Mecharists 
for  the  Armenians  in  union  with  the  nsttional  church. 
The  members  of  these  institutions  are  at  present  required 
to  employ  themselves  on  some  wwk  of  temporal  or  ipaitaal 
useAiIness,  such  as  the  cure  ot  souls,  education,  attendauoe 
on  the  sick.  Sec;  and  we  may  cit«  aa  aninstttooe,  that  the 
order  of  Charitable  Brotfaera  alone  had,  in  the  year  1828, 
admitted  no  less  than  16,542  patienU  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  (heir  care.  The  order  Jesuits  has  been  restored  at 
late  years,  but  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  uid  restricted  in  its  functions  to  the  education  of 
the  younger  laity.  Six  years  ago  they  had  four  colleges  in 
Galicia,  and  one  in  Gratz.  From  tune  to  time,  however, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  uselesa  or  in- 
active are  suppressed,  and  their  fluids  are  appn^ffiated  to 
benevolent  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  shmud  add,  that 
Licjitonstom  computes  the  numbw  of  nudes  attaAed  to  the 
secular  and  reguUi  clergy  in  Austria  to  he  56,00f ,  and 
states  them  to  be  jwoportionably  most  numeroui  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Cathdic  Greek  Church  has  one  archUshc^ 
at  Lemberg.  and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  GroKSvanlein,  Kreuz.  and  Blasendorf ;  four  vicariates 
and  sixty- five  archdeaconries  in  Transsylvania,  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  Galicia,  and  787  in  Hungary.  The  primitive 
Greek  Church  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  arob- 
biiihop,  who  resides  at  Carloviti,  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  ix  the  members  oi  his  communion  in 
that  town ;  he  has  ten  Inshops  under  him,  whose  sees  aw 
Arad.  Pakras,  Ofen,  Vorsei.  Baes.  Tranasylvania  (jmbAbbc^ 
at  Hermaunstadt),  the  Buckovine  (rsodenoe  at  Ciemovitx), 
Dalmalia  (at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar.  These 
prelates  have  been  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
rian legislature.  The  members  of  this  church  i4)pear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  at  least  in  Hungary,  where  it  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  901 ;  and  in 
theMilitar^-FrontierdiBtriets.374.  ngular and seoular 
cler^  are  in  number  about  6000. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Ghuroh  are 
founded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  Em* 
peror  Joseph  in  1 784.  cMiflrmed  by  lui  sneoesaor  Leopold  II., 
and  solemnly  recognised  by  the  fvasent  emperor.  This 
edict  entities  the  Pioteatant  to  the  full  and  ftee  moAafrnmi 
of  his  tenets  and  priv^  religions  praotices  througEuMt  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at  the 
lenst.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  German  and  Gelician  provinces 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^oint^naistory  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  supermtendencies  and  the  four 
superintendencies  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  subordinate; 
^ere  are  likewise  four  independent  superintendencies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  Uie  LuUieran  in 
Transylvania.  Then  an  806  euros  ot  aouU  of  the  Lu- 
theran Chureh,  of  which  45 1  in  Hungary,  and  286  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  2035  of  the  Refbrmed,  of  which  1 384  in  Hun- 
gary, and  587  in  Transsylrania.  The  cause  of  so  over- 
whelming a  proportion  of  Protestanto  being  found  in  these 
two  provinces  is  to  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 
granted  to  the  Hungarian  Protestonts  by  Lec^ld  II.,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  rights,  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  states  of  Transsylvania  at  an  earlier  period.  Iliese 
sountries,  be  it  observed,  are  the  <mly  portions  ot  the  empire 
which  possess  conatittttkmal  legidatures.  The  total  num- 
ber the  ministecs  of  both  communions  is  estimated  at 
8400.  The  Unilariuis  of  Transsylvania  are  the  only  mem- 
Decs  of  Uiiit«teed  in  Austria;  they  eiuaya««iuaiuu^of 


privflef^  with  other  Protestants  in  that  prhutipality ;  have 
a  consistory,  general  synod,  and  superintendeney  at  Klau- 
senburgv  and  164  places  of  worship.  The  Jews  are  mostly 
of  the  Talmud  sect ;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish :  they 
luve  in  Galicia  294  synagogues,  a  species  of  o(dl^  at 
Brody,  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Lembcu^; 
in  Hungary  forty-two  synagogues,  in  Moravia  fifty-two^  and 
in  Bohemia  fiffy-nine,  beudes  a  seminary  and  twen^-ioM 
schools. 

As  to  tdueatioitt  there  are  three  hmd'houds  of  stndtes;' 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintending  and  oontndling  whatever 
concerns  the  business  of  education  in  every  prorinoe  but 
Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  tho 
former ;  and  a  third  at  iOausenburg  for  the  latter  principality, 
which  also  takes  cognizance  of  all  eoelesiastical  a&ira.  The 
various  j»ovincial  authorities,  in  o«ijunetio»with  the  clergy 
and  consistories,  act  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  direo* 
tions  of  these  boards.  The  same  system  obtains  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  and  pKptestant  scbocds,  though  tt  will  be  oom- 
oeivad  that  the  state  of  the  lattM  is  not  likdy  to  have  hem 
idtproved  by  subjecting  Uiem  to  the  visitBtioa  of  Roman 
Catholic  deans  and  episoopal  oonsistnies.  A  diieoter  is 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instmotiott  to  every  provinoe 
ana  academical  custrict,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  ]^director 
in  matters  of  mtemal,  and  by  an  exhortotor  in  mattms  of 
ralisious  discipline.  In  the  universities,  both  an  entrusted 
to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower  class  of  schools  are 
subject  to  tho  inspection  of  the  local  cleivy  at  each  spot, 
but  that  of  whole  distiiets  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vice-dean 
appoinjted  by  the  bishc^ ;  and  the  general  superintendence 
and  omduct  of  all  matters  eonnecied  with  Mucatioo  is  in 
each  pnvinoe  carried  on  far  its  own  local  goveniment  The 
several  descripHons  of  sobocls  are  as  fbltows:— 1.  national 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  wbne  there  is  a  parish 
registry,  and  are  c^n  to  all  ages ;  and  head  schools,  each 
of  three  classes  for  pupils,  in  most  dties  and  market  toinis, 
for  educating  youth  intended  for  handicrafts,  mechauies) 
emplmrmente,  &c.  There  arc  normal  schools  of  four  classes 
each  for  educating  teachers ;  and  civic  schools  for  the  arqui- 
sition  of  practical  knowledge,  with  three  classes  in  each,  to 
which  youth  intended  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts, 
commerce,  the  station  of  surveyors,  &c.  resort.  Inde- 
peodeatly  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  whole  number 
of  national  schooU  is  24,931,  and  thev  are  attended  b> 
1,993,022  pupils;  they  an  oonduoted  oy  33,053  maBteii 
and  teachers,  being  on  an  average  about  one  to  tn'ery  sixty 
pupib,  whilst  the  pupils  in  these  schools  alone  are,  relatively 
to  the  wh(^e  population  <^  Austria,  excepting  always  tl>e 
two  provinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
about  every  ten  inbalntante.  The  only  certain  information 
we  possess  on  the  sulgect  of  the  national  schools  in  Hun 
gary  is,  that  in  the  second  deoennhim  of  the  pKtent  cen 
tnry  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5505 ;  but  that  at 
this  moment  no  village  which  can  aflford  to  pay  a  master  is 
without  one.  Besides  these  schools,  the  asylums  fisr  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Milan,  and 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  300  poor  children. 

3.  Tbe  Clasrioal  Scbocds  consist  of  gymnasia  «r  grammar 
sobools, including  ordinary  land'gymnasiattf  Ave, andLyosa 
and  univereit^-gvmnasia  of  mx  claises.  The  latter,  in  the 
larger  towns  m  Hungary,  am  termed  arehi-gymnana.  The 
number  of  these  sehools  is  237,  of  whieh  tSeM  are  93  in 
Hungary  alone;  the  remaining  154.  spread  through  the 
other  provinces  of  the  «npire,  are  conducted  by  864  mastem 
and  teachers,  and  frequented  by  about  26.900  pupib.  Meet  of 
these  gymnasia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or '  Patres  scholarum  piarum,'  parti 
cularly  as  respecte  Himgary  and  Transsylvania.  Many  have 
laymen  as  professors,  but  no  foreigner  is  admitted  to  teach ; 
and  the  Benedictine,  FMneisoan,  and  other  monastic  fn^- 
tonities  in  variout  parts  also  supply  teaehm  to  diem.  AH 
ace  iKmnd  down  to  a  oertain  iH«8ciibed  system  (tf  instruction ; 
and  the  greater  portkm  of  the  books  used  in  diem  is  ftunisbed 
by  the  patented  Book  Depository  of  St.  Anna  in  Vienna.  Tho 
schods  are  supjwrted  by  the  pupils'  feea,  endowments,  grants 
from  ecclesiastical  and'other  sources,  aitd  public  aids,  m  the 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  scholars.  The  higher 
class  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Universities  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  Prague,  Padua.  Pavia,  Ohnutz,  Lem- 
berg, Peath,  Innsbniofc,  and  Grata.  Philoso]diy  and  divinity 
likewise  form  branches  of  instruction  in  several  of  the  Lyoea. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  in  54  establishmentSp 
and  by  334  pzofosstHS,  to  about  7300  students;  and  diviniif 
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fa  i$,  iniastn  at  ^iaeopal  ud  moautle  MmiiuriH.  by 
3t4  tamebea  to  ftboat  09ef  rtodaato.  The  studants  in  law. 
of  which  Am  we  »7  profesaocsrunanatto  about  3200 ;  and 
the  amdents  in  medicine  and  au^ry.  for  whioh  then  are 
Khools  m  linx,  Salzbun;,  Laybaeh*  Klagenftirt,  Milan, 
IViot,  Zara,  and  GiemowiU,  beaidea  thoae  at  the  mUveni- 
tMs.  aoMnint  to  aboQt  4300.  to  whom  fnatniolion  ia  giwi  1^ 
149  teaehm. 

8.  Speeul  InstitntitHu  are  also  estabhshed  for  partioular 
liandwa  of  knowledge  and  separate  classes  of  the  eommn- 
ni^.  Sooh  sre  the  Polyteohnio  Sdiool  ia  Vienna,  with 
s^t  750  students ;  the  Technical  Institute  in  Prague,  with 
•boat  400 ;  the  Joannenm  «  Todiaieal  Inititnte  at  Orfiti* 
with  8S0 ;  die  rarious  medkal  and  othn  sehoids  Ibr  ^ 
■uUtary,  as  already  enmnsnted ;  the  Eqneatrian  Academy 
in  Tinma ;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Bastem  langoages 
in  the  same  capital ;  the  idrool  for  the  Greek  language  at 
Milan  ;  tho  ImperigJ  MiniuK  Academy  at  Sohemnits ;  the 
Agricnkoral  Seminary  at  Ungrisdi-Altaibui^ ;  the  Nau- 
Meal  School  at  TriMt.  &e.  There  are  academies  of  the 
flne  arts  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Venice,  and  Milan ;  and  eon 
servBtories  of  music  in  the  same  as  welt  as  other  towns.  The 
■umber  of  societies  far  the  iMomotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  agricultnre  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  is  33 ;  amongst 
^m  we  pacticalarly  notice  the  Imperial  Institute  bt  Soienoe, 
literature,  and  the  Fine  Afts,  at  Milan,  with  sectioiu  at 
Padua,  Venice,  and  Tarona;  the  Society  of  Agrionlture  in 
Vienna ;  the  Inqwrial  Soooties  of  Art  and  Science,  and  of 
National  Eocmomy,  in  Fiagae ;  tin  Sodety  of  Husbandry 
at  Oriiu ;  and  the  Society  for  pnnnoting  Agriculture  and 
other  naticHul  objects  in  MtmiTta  and  Silesia. 

The  greater  ymtt  of  these  instituttons  are  well  supplied  with 
libraries  and  sdentiAo  oollectiotia.  Of  public  libraries  there 
is  no  deficiency:  those  most  deserring  mention  are  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  3S0.000  volumes, 
and  the  UoiverBity  Libraries  of  130,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  1 00.000  in  Prague ;  the  Ambrosian,  of  90,000.  and 
that  belonging  to  the  coll^  of  Brera  of  80.000,  in  Milan; 
the  lihnuriea  at  Brescia.  Ventoe,  Oriits,  and  Mantoa,  and  of 
the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  of  about  70,000  TcAumes  each ; 
and  the  Pesth  Univeru^  library  of  about  100,000,  The 
number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  w»ence  and  the  fine 
arts,  both  public  and  private,  is  very  considerable;  they 
abound  more  particularly  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Prague, 
and  Pesth.  Of  the  23  botanical  gardens  in  Austria,  10  are 
in  Vienna  or  its  vicini^;  and  that  at  Padua,  whieh  was 
eiitablished  in  1 533,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest.  The  9  Austrian 
oliservateries  are  those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Giiiti. 
Karlsburg,  Erlau,  Kremsmunster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship, 
whieh  is  intrusted  to  the  polioe  department,  and  officially 
confined  to  the  prohifaitkn  ct  ndi  ^uUieaticnia,  or  artieles 
in  journals,  as  may  be  deemed  imurioni  to  the  seeuri^ 
of  tne  state  or  of  individuals.  It  is  ulegal  for  any  subject  of 
the  erown  <tf  Austria  to  print  a  work  not  previously  examined 
by  the  oensors  in  fteaign  parts :  the  very  title  of  a  book 
requirea  an  offioal  sanction ;  and  even  suoh  works  as  have 
received  an  imprimatw  under  any  preceding  rei^,  require 
to  be  approved  de  novo  before  tnsy  can  be  reprinted.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  jpress,  the  number  of  political  journals  is 
of  course  as  inoonsiderable  as  their  character  and  induence 
are  insignificant.  Letters  and  science  constitute,  therefora^ 
the  great  reftige  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  Austrian 
publw,  and  affiwd  emj^ment  ana  support  to  more  than 
80  pMiodieal  w^w.  We  learn  fhnn  Lichtsnslem  that  the 
number  of  authors  is  above  2300,  and  Aat  of  the  yeariy  pub- 
lications in  Austria  shout  1000. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  mtau^fimttire,  or  rather  of 
those  pooductioos  in  wMch  flax  and  hnnp  are  employed,  is 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest 
articles  of  this  description  in  Austiia.  though  in  diminished 
quantities  as  compared  witii  the  eariier  part  of  the  present 
eentury.  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manufkcture,  the 
states  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  deserve  to  be  classed  in  ^ 
next  rank  to  those  three  j^inoes.  The  Tyrol,  Hungary, 
Qalicia,  and  Traossylvania  prodnoe  scarcely  any  but  the  mia- 
dling  and  coarser  species  of  liDMOk;  mHristneremuehh^oDd 
what  is  termed  hoaae-linen  made  in  Uw  Archduchy,  Illyria, 
or  the  M£Utary--Fn»tier  distriets.  Of  linen  alone,  and  exclu- 
lively  of  omsidanble  quantities  of  cambric  and  similar  fine 
utMuea.  aa  vdl  as  tapes  and  stockings,  it  is  stated  that  the 
average  anmial  quantiQr  manufoctured  in  all  Austria,  be- 
tVMQ  the  yeacs  1834  and  1827,  wu  108  niUioM  of  ells 


(92.300,000  yards);  ef  eordaga,  Unas,  and  other  twisted 
srtides,  4.800,000  ells  (4,100,000  nxd^ ;  ana  of  yams  aad 
twist,  90,000,000  (70.920.000  yaids.)  The  average  value 
ef  this  partieular  class  of  manuhettues  for  the  interval  be- 
tween  1820  and  1826.  was  4,404335  gulden  (about 4 18,400/.) 
per  ■nnum ;  and  after  dednetmg  iJl  Unens,  &e..  imported, 
about  383,700/.  or  4,039,387  gulden.  The  raising  and  pre- 
paration of  fiax  alone  in  Austria  are  estimated  to  give  em- 
ployment (o  750,000  individoals.  and  its  native  manufaoturea 
to  yield  sufficient  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  partial 
exportatiou. 

The  largest  manufcctnies  of  woollens,  both  doth  and 
other  kinds,  are  eitaUished  in  Mwavia  and  Bohemia;  these 
in  the  former  prorinee  hava^  it  is  trne,  dedined  in  mine  re- 
cent times  to  the  extent  ct  one-third  of  their  former  pro- 
ducts; but  the  increase  in  the  muiufaetures  of  the  latter  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  amends  for  this  decline.  These 
{wodncts  in  both  countries  ate  said  to  be  as  much  distin- 
guished for  their  excellenoe  as  their  varie^.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pro- 
portionably  poshed  to  a  much  less  extent,  the  principal 
artieles  manufoetuied  are  ot  middling  and  coarse  quality, 
whilst  the  finer  sorts,  so  for  as  their  domestic  consumption 
requires  it,  are  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  fabric.  C<msi- 
deraUe  quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
Kees,  favked,  tdls  ns,  that  the  exports  of  woollens  ttam 
those  prorineea  had  increased,  between  1820  and  1820, 
from  12,900  ewt.  ia  quanti^,  and  8,631,500  guldra 
(about  820,000/.)  in  value,  to  22,580  owL  in  quanti^,  and 
16,449,M0  gulden  (about  1,563,703/.)  in  value;  whilst  the 
imports  into  them  of  fiireign  woollens  hadfotlenfh>m  84,510 
snldni  (about  8030/.),  to  as  little  as  3700  (about  350/1) 
The  wofdlen  manufacture  employs  at  least  320,000  Aus- 
trian hands ;  and  the  crown  has  given  no  small  impulse 
to  it  by  erectiDg  several  establishments,  conducted  at  its  own 
expense,  among  which  that  at  lins,  which  employs  10.000 
turners  and  weavers,  is  peeulwrly  deserving  or  mention  on 
aeooont  of  the  beautiful  doth,  earpets,  &e«  which  it  produres. 
Briinn.  in  Uonvia,  is  a  Leeds  on  a  minor  scale ;  and  Rei- 
obenb^.  in  Bdiemia,  promises  hereafter  to  become  its  rival. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  been  rapidly  extending  in 
Austria  since  the  introduction  of  the  late  celebrated  H. 
Jaequart's  machinery.  They  are  principally  carried  on  in 
the  prorinoe  of  the  Lower  ahs,  at  Vienna,  and  in  other 
parts,  where  above  600  establishments  flimish  occupation 
to  between  150,000  and  170,000  workmen;  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  where  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  Vioensa,  Venice.  Bas- 
sano,  &C.,  employ  upwardsof  100,000  hands.  In  the  Tyrol 
also,  particulariy  at  Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are 
of  considerable  importance;  and  there  have  hem  times 
when  this  jvovince  has  turned  above  three  millions  steriing 
in  then  during  the  year.  They  are  spreading  likewise  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Styria,  and  aSttr  quarters. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  oomputed  that  the  silk  manufocturers 
(rf  Austria  consumed  nearly  nine  million  pounds  weight  of 
raw  material,  the  whole  of  native  growth ;  and  that  the 
wmght  and  value  of  the  silk  expoited  to  foreign  markets 
were  2,600,000  lbs.,  and  1,100,000/.  respectively. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  urosperity  of  the  preceding 
brandi  ol  industry  will  not  apply,  we  are  informed,  to  the 
cotton  manufactures.  Those  concerned  in  them  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  meet,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  fabrics, 
the  low  prioss  of  the  English  makers.  Hence  the  Au»* 
trian  establishments,  if  not  to  a  course  of_positive  decay, 
are  in  a  stagnant  and  precarious  state.  Thi&  Lower  Bns 
is  peculiarly  the  seat  of  this  nunufoeture,  whether  for  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  or  printing.  Vienna  tek«s  the 
lead  in  the  choicer  description  of  twtton  doths,  such  as 
muslins,  fine  prints,  &o. ;  and  the  whde  province,  some  fow 
years  since,  possessed  above  3000  manufactories,  lai^  and 
small.  Cotton-printing  is  the  prindpal  iHranch  earned  on 
in  the  Upper  Ens.  Bohemia  has  likewise  considerable 
nintaeries  and  cotton  manufiictories.  particularly  in  the 
eudes  of  LeitmeriU  and  Elbogen;  they  exist  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  in  Moravia,  the  T^^  Lombardy  and 
Venie^  and  other  povinees.  In  foet,  tim  whde  yesrly 
produce  of  the  oottm  manufhctures  of  Austria,  whiu  are 
fttinmt*d  to  find  emfdi^ment  for  inwards  of  400,000 
hands,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  tiie  domestic  consumptioii. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  sgain,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  whidi  the  beat  qualitiea  ace 
imda  ifl  Vioiiaa.  Tbo  Upper  Kns,  Moravia.  Styria,  Bolia- 
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tot*,  and  tiM  Tnol  nttk  next  in  fanpoftltBM.  HoDgwr 
tboundi  in  tanneriei ;  «iid  ia  Ast  ne«fly  wrT  provmoe  in 
Awtris  iB  mgued  mon  or  1«m  in  this  fcrMioh,  though  ito 
jwdiMB  b»  fcShwto  piOTrf  leiMdwiuato  to  the  dem^ 
to  reader  «  eonwUnUs  fanportatMn  of  the  nv  matoml 
neeenuT.  InlSSd  thiiimpottstioii  inwuatod  to  9,100,0«O 
gulden  (about  ffl)0,000/.).  ,       ^.  , 

-  In  «  former  pegs  we  gave  Mm*  detaiU  on  the  tutyeot  of 
the  nw  iron  railed  in  various  parts  of  the  onpire.  The 
artioi*,  in  a  cast  sute.  is  princdpsUy  supplied  by  Bohemis. 
where  there  are  seventy-nine  iron-works ;  Slyria,  where  the 
government  poessss  woAs  near  Marias^  in  which  iron 
esnnon  aie  cast ;  Hungary,  lllyria.  and  the  Bttekowina. 
Iron  and  steel,  in  bars  and  sheets,  both  rolled  and  ham- 
nsved.  are  pradaoed  in  laigesl  qnantitiea  in  the  Lower  Bns. 
where  between  ««0  and  7fl0  tons  of  naaarkaUy  fine  quality, 
besides  the  eoarset  descriptions,  are  annually  made ;  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Bc^mta  are  alio  oonsiderable  manuhetumrs 
of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  Iron-work  may  be  met 
with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens.  and  at  Milan.  Treviso, 
sund  Dongo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lcnnbardy  and  Venice.  Iron 
and  steel  wire  are  made  in  Boost  provinces,  but  more  parti- 
oularly  in  the  Artdiduohy.  Maaufitotories  of  nails  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  best  are  made  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Arch- 
duchy, and  Bohemia.  Of  the  mannfictnre  of  arms  it  will 
almost  be  sufficient  to  ny,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  many 
worki  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
orown-worfcs  for  the  mpply  of  swwdi  and  moskatt  an  jjio- 
cipally  situated  in  Vienna,  at  Mnrssteig  in  Styrk,  and  Hr»- 
deek  in  Hungary.  In  short,  the  numberless  articles  into 
wbieh  this  uoat  nieftil  of  sU  metala  is  oottverted  ore  pr»- 
duoed  in  swdi  quantitiM  by  the  Austrian  niMia&ctniets, 
that  a  surplus  ooutoatly  xenutins  jbr  the  partial  svpfty  of 
oUier  eountries. 

The  manulkcture  of  oopper,  both  in  sheets  and  other 
fbrms,  is  most  extensivdy  carried  on  at  the  erawu-woiks 
near  Cslikom,  in  the  Bulgarian  Bannat,  and  two  other 
large  works  in  Hungary;  in  Bcdiemia,  the  Archduchy, 
Styria.  and  the  TyroK  That  of  brass  and  brass-wore  is 
prindpslly  established  on  the  same  spots.  Achenrain.  in 
Hungary,  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds 
in  button  manu(iuh»les.  Tin  is  the  produce  ot  Bohemia 
only;  and  lead  is  raiiad  or  most  extennf^  made  into 
aheeti  and  o^r  onstemtry  frnms  and  articles  in  Vimna, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Galicia,  and 
TrotissylTania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  snd 
ihet  are  in  Vienna  and  Cbioggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver,  no  manu> 
faoturers  in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague.  Pesth, 
Hilan,  and  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monardiv,  we  may 
notice  that  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  em  grossed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  in  every  province  but  Hungary,  Tranuyl- 
vania,  uid  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  the  manufaeured  artiete 
produced  in  the  eight  govemiMnt  works  (at  Milan.  Venice, 
Ragusa,  Hsimbu^,  Bedleti.  Gfiding,  WiniM.  and  FGr- 
stenfeld)  amounts  to  between  180,0M  ud  sao.OOO  cwt  per 
annum,  wnploys  alxnit  5000  individuals,  and  ve  are  told 
that,  in  1830,  the  quantity  sold  produced  a  profit  of  mwe 
than  ttn  millions  of  tlorine,  or  about  980,000/.  There  are 
private  manufhctories  in  the  three  provinces  to  which  this 
'monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  leed-oil,  though  the  produce 
is  very  oonrideiable  in  all  quarters,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured for  the  oonsHmption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importation  to  the  extent  of  280,000^.  on  SOO.OOU/. 
a-year.  Large  quantities  of  olive-oil  also  are  obtained  from 
the  territories  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  particularly  the 
neighbotirhood  <tf  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Il)yri%  and  Dalmatia. 
The  manufMure  of  paper  emph^s  upwards  of  40(t  mills,  of 
whieh  B(^Mmia  possesses  above  100,  and  Lnnbardy  and 
Venice  above  ISO.but  the  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand :  this  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  added  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  supply  does  not  exceed  3,000,090  gulden, 
or  about  190.000/.  The  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
200,  and  of  looking-glass  manufkctories  13 ;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  article  ptodocedin  Bohemia  ii  oonsidered  equal  to 
the  fine&t  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  of  glass 
vary  from  210,00«/.  to  830,000/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion, 
we  shall  add,  on  Uchtenstera's  autborihr,  adopted  both  by 
Stein  and  Malchns,  that  the  number  Mmanufecturers  em- 
ployed in  working  up  the  native  produce  of  Austria,  or  the 
raw  materials  imported  finmi  othsr  eountriea,  is  oalimMed  at 
3,3e5,ooo,  and  the  yearly  valua  «r  thilt  ^rodnettai*  at  US0 
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sterling  of  upwards  of  140  "ttfiawfr 

With  xespeot  to  exiMnal  trade,  no  eoontry  of  equal  eadnit 
is  perhaps  more  diiadvantageously  situated ;  ita  fine  of  sea» 
ooatf  is  comparatively  inoouaderme,  and,  with  the  solitary 
exeeptions  of  the  Po  and  Adige,  its  finest  streams,  sodi,  for 
instance,  as  the  Danube  and  £lbe,  lie,  even  when  «nssin|p 
its  ftontiers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Ther* 
is  aaotbsr  eircomstance,  too,  whieh  cannot  ftil  to  <q|>enite 
most  prejudicially  on  its  axtaiMd  eommene :  the  system  «t 
administration,  which  extends  over  three-fifths  oS  us  whoto 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  he  de|dond.  over 
the  richest  and  most  productive  porlieBa  of  it  (ws  refir  to 
Hunguy,  and  Lombardy  and  Venioo  in  partioular),  deals 
witib  them  almost  as  if  they  wsn  fiNwgo  eountries.  The 
natural  oonaequenee  of  tbase  several  dntwbaelts  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  dominions  from  assuming  that  rank  in 
their  commercial  relations  with  other  eonntries,  to  whidi 
their  oosition  in  the  centre  of  civilised  Burc^  the  varied, 
abunaaooe,  and  exeellence  of  their  indigenous  product  ap- 
pear to  give  them  so  undeniable  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
oommeroe,  which  is  eonfioed  principally  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adruitie.  and  does  not 
employ  above  80,000  vessels,  even  ineludtn^  the  craft  which 
carry  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  most  active  of  these  portt 
are  Venioe  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  firee  rarts,  as 
well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  expert  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
fkctum  of  Hungary.  Besides  these.  lUyna  has  some  trade 
in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno.  Capo  d'lstria,  and  Pola;  lh« 
Venetian  territories  in  those  <k  Malamooec^  BrondolD,  and 
Cbioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Ragnsa,  Cattan*  Zara, 
SebenioD,  Spalatro.  &o.  We  are  not  ouMrwise  Informed  <Hf 
the  amount  of  ihipping  owned  by  Austrian  sukgeots  in  thew 
quarters,  than  that  abmt  ten  years  sgo  it  waa  estimated  at 
5000  vessels,  of  which  S99S  belonged  to  Dalmatia.  and  ft7ft 
to  Istria ;  and  that  in  1 6i0  the  number  of  morehont-vessels 
so  owned,  between  the  burdens  of  100  and  000  tone,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1000.  With  a  view  to  promote 
the  fmreign  trade  of  hti  dominions,  the  present  emperar  has 
oonelndra  treaties  of  commerce  with  Orest  Britain  and 
the  Unltvd  States.  The  trade  bv  hmd  or  river  is  most 
aetive  with  refotenoe  to  Turkey  and  the  Oerman  States,  but 
lees  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Pmsiiat  and  Italy ;  and  the 
amount  of  all  expnts  from  Ausaria,  wheHier  sea,  land, 
or  river,  to  fiHetgn countries,  has  been  eomputed  to  beabout 
6.000,000/..  wlJlsk  Its  Imports  are  estimated  at  about 
5,900.000/.  per  annum,  The  Internal  trade,  we  mean  that 
between  one  port  of  the  empire  and  another,  is  of  s  fiu-  more 
active  description,  and  tfie  exchange  of  their  varied  pro' 
duotions  and  manufactures  is  grnUy  fkc41itated  by  the 
abundance  of  navigable  riven,  ud  in  most  parts  by  good 
roads.  No  towns  eqjoy  so  large  a  shwe  of  this  trade  as 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth.  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botien,  Milan, 
Bresoia,  Bergamo,  Semtiii.  and  IMireesin. 

Blumenbaoh  tells  us thataconridwable number ofvessds 
ii  employed  in  natlgatingtheDtnube,  ma«y  offkom  iSoto 
1 90  tons,  and,  below  Kotnorn,  even  <U0  or  480  tons  butbeii. 
The  intereourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  !•  Ukewiia  vtfy  oonsi- 
derable ;  of  whidi  he  Instances  that  on  the  Lago  di  Gurda. 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larger  sise,  independently 
of  barks,  &«.,  are  actively  employed.  All  artMes  of  domestie 
produce  may  be  exchanged  between  province  and  province 
upon  paying  the  frontier  duties,  which  are  not  heavy,  and. 
where  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  usually  equivalent  to  a 
moiety  of  the  duties  payable  on  similar  articles  of  foreign 
production.  Among  the  orttoles.  of  whieh  the  importation 
II  prohibited,  are  wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  worked 
menufkctures,  spurious  metals,  and  certidn  drugs.  The 
export  of  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hanp<  with  the  mots  attached 
to  them,  and  of  unwrought  gold  and  rilrer,  is  prdiibited. 

In  the  times  immediately  suoeeeding  tiw  Christian  Bra. 
the  Romans  advaneed  fhmi  the  Al|«  and  invaded  that  part 
of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  wlueh  fs  at  present  called 
the  '  Province  below  tho  Ens.'  in  which  Vienna  itself  Is 
situated.  But  they  found  here  no  homogeneous  state  not 
United  people  to  encounter ;  the  land  vras  occupied  as  sepa- 
rate huntit^  grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians,  among 
whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii.  and  Noriri  occur  most  fi«quently 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easy ; 
a  state  of  dependence  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of 
savage  freedom ;  and  the  establishment  of  military  colonies 
on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the  Roman  line  <^  defence  against 
the  batbarbus  hordes  of  the  north,  was  sueeeeded  in  the 
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yew  38  by  tbe  ineoriwratloa  of  Uds  tract  of  country  with  tb* 
proviaee  of  Pannonia.  Norieum  thenoeforvard  BUppUml 
the  Roman  legroni  with  fierce  and  hardy  loldien.  Id  the 
fburth  century,  when  the  north  poured  down  its  hordea 
upon  the  aonth,  the  middle  regions  of  the  Danube  fell  a 
victim  to  the  spoilers  who  suooessirely  eroesed  tbam  in  qvest 
of  more  alluring  prey.  The  agrieultaie  and  industry  which, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  driHzed  Rome,  had  covered  Non- 
cum  with  towns  and  villages,  gradually  disappeared  under 
the  sacoeastve  inroadaof  Rnadagauus's  multitudes,  Alatic's 
Ostn^otha,  the  Rugii,  and  tiie  Huns,  the  last  of  wbMn, 
led  by  the  *  Scourge  of  Ood,'  at  ftnr  diAient  periods  tra- 
versed and  devastated  Iltyria  and  Norieum.  The  sueoeeding 
century  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  horde  of  plunderars 
from  the  frontiers  of  China  now  took  posaession  of  Norieum, 
and  converted  it  into  a  receptacle  for  the  catUe  and  the 
other  spoils  of  which  they  stnpped  the  adjacent  oountries. 
It3  name  now  merged  into  that  of  Avaria,  and  the  Asiatics, 
from  whom  it  was  derived,  held  possession  of  it  until 
Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into  these  quarters  after 
driving  the  Hungarians  back  upon  the  Raalh  in  the  raar 
796  reduced  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Ens 
to  suhgection,  and  set  Margraves  over  Ua  naw  eonqaesC, 
•a  the  *  Oesler-reieh.'  or  eastern  marit  or  toirftory  of  his 
empire.  Vte  next  find  it  a  dependanoy  of  Bavaria*  and  then 
in  the  possesuon  of  the  counts  of  Babenberg,  one  of  whom. 
Count  Leopold,  made  it  hereditary  in  bis  family  in  the  year 
944.  Frederic  I.,  after  uniting  the  land  above  tiie  Ens  to 
bis  dominions,  ra^ed  ibe  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  dudiy : 
from  this  time  until  the  year  1240  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Babenberg,  who  enlarged  it  1^  the 
acquisition  of  Styria  in  1 1 86.  The  line  beomning  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1269  added  to  It  the  duchy 
of  Gamiola  and  part  Priul.  which  fell  to  him  by  right  of 
inheritance ;  but  in  his  stni^le  to  maintain  his  conquest 
against  Rudolph  of  Habibur^  emperar  of  Qennany,  the 
lattOT  expelled  him  ftom  the  Austrian  torritoriea  in  1174, 
and  seven  years  afterwards  invested  his  son  Albert  with  ibiB 
TOvereignty.  as  an  appencUge  to  the  Habsburg  possessions. 
His  posterity,  in  the  course  of  time,  extended  theu*  dominion 
over  several  other  states,  which  they  acquired  either  by  mar- 
riage, purefaase,  or  inheritance :  among  these  we  may  men- 
tion theMargraviateof  Bureau,  in  Styria,  acquired  in  1283: 
Carinthia,in  1331 ;  the  Tyrol,  in  1363;  Triest  in  1 380 :  and 
theLand|<raviateoftbeBreisgau,inSwsbia,in  1367.  From 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  more  accurately 
speakntg,  from  the  year  1437,  when  Albot  II.  was  raised  to 
tbe  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romaiu  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, this  higfa  due  has  been  uninterruptedly  eiyoyed  by 
tbe  Habsburg  line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brin 
interval,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'/the 
sceptres  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  wielded  by  an 
Aufttrian  prince,  Albort  V.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  Trom  ttua  period  the  intluence  and 
power  of  Aiutria  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1477,  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  L,  Frederic  III.'s 
BoQ,  with  Maria,  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
brought  him  the  valuable  accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Ne- 
therlands to  his  German  possessions,  which,  it  should  here 
be  observed,  had  been  protected  from  dismemberment  by 
the  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  at  the  early 
date  of  1 136.  The  marriage  also  of  his  am,  Philip  the  Fair, 
widi  Johanna,  only  daughter  of  Fwdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  Ibr  a  time  invests 'FVederio's  grandson,  Charies  V.» 
with  tfie  united  sovenignties  of  Spain  and  the  In^s,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Austria:  but  the  treaties  of  separation 
concluded  in  1921  and  1540  dismembered  this  gigantic  mo- 
narchy ;  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands'  dominions  being  re- 
tsinod  as  a  jomt  possesuon  by  Charles,  and  bis  Austrian 
mheritance  relinquished  in  perpetuity  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nuid  I.  and  bin  posterity.   The  latter,  by  his  union  with 
the  dausfater  of  Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  who  died  without 
heirs  muo  in  1526»  became  possessed  of  her  extensive  in- 
beiitanee,  vbiefa  was  composed  of  Hungary.  Bohemia, 
MomTia,  Kleda,  and  Lusatia.   The  antient  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Habsbnrg  in  Switzerland  had  been  gradually 
VMted  fVom  it,  the  signal  beii^  given  by  the  confederation 
fonaai  by  Uri,  Schwytx,  and  Unterwalikn,  in  November, 
1^07 ;  and  the  thirty  years'  war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of 
'     we  ivrenteenth  eentory  ot  Alsace  and  Lusatia.  Austria, 
wrofsr.  received  ample  ctunpensatiiHi  under  the  trea^  of 
utncht  fat  1713,  vbieh  united  tbe  NeOiedAnds  and  certain 


states  in  Italy  to  its  domiate.  The  male  line  of  te' 
Habsburg  dynasty  beeomlng  extinct  with  the  demise  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740.  tite  sovereign^  devolved  to 

Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and,  under  the  enactment 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  veiT  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sangoinary 
struggles  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  among 
Uieir  disastrous  consequences  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia  in  1 742,  and  the  loss  of  Parma  and  other  possessions 
in  Italy  in  1748.  IHiis  great  princess  had  the  grtiiOcation, 
however,  of  seeing  her  busband  crowned  Emperor  of  Oer^ 
many,  and  was  subseouently  indemnified  for  her  losses  by 
the  acquisition  of  Gralicia  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  flnt 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1 7  72 ;  a  treaty  of  which 
she  deeply  felt  the  ignominy,  and  to  wbich  the  vehement 
importunity  of  her  ministers  ultimately  extorted  her  reluctant 
signature.  Tbe  Backowine  was  also  ceded  to  her  by  the 
Turkic  sultan  six  years  afterwards.  No  additions  ware 
made  to  tbe  Austrian  territory  by  either  of  her  auocessors, 
Joseph  IL  or  Leopcrfd  II.  Francis  II.,  the  nigning  prinoe* 
whose  acoesnon  took  plaoe  .in  1792,  lost  the  Ne&erlands 
and  Lombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  wbidi  the  treatr  of 
Campo  Formio  gave  Um  Oie  Venetian  territoriea.  The 
subsequent  treaty  of  Lmieville  In  1801  did  not  mneh  aflbet 
his  dominions,  but  the  peace  of  Pcessburg  in  1805  was  pnr- 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  possessians  in  Italy.  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  tat  which  the  acquisition  of  Balzburg  was 
bat  a  poor  indemnity ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  four  years 
afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  coosl- 
derabte  portion  of  Galioia,  which  fell  to  Russia,  but  Canu- 
ota,  Istria,  Salsburg,  the  hinds  called  the  'Innviertel,' 
Veniee,  and  othw  southern  provinces.  Full  restitution  was, 
however,  made  to  bim  by  the  Revisions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year.  Tbe 
Brei^u.  we  Aonld  add,  became  tbe  property  of  Baden  in 
1810.  Tbe  present  soverrign  declared  himself  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1604,  and  laid  down  the  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans  two  vean 
afterwards.  By  right  of  his  German  possessions — the  Arch- 
duchy, the  Tyrol,  S^ria.  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  and  the  duchies  <xl  Auftchwits 
and  Zator,  which  occupy  an  area  of  75,150  squara  miles 
Ocss  than  one-third  of  his  whole  dominions),  and  contain 
about  11,550.000  inhabitants— be  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  entitled  to  fi>ur  out  of  the  seventy  votes 
in  its  ftill  diets,  and  bis  representative  has  tbe  prerogative  of 
presiding  over  ttieir  deliMrations.  As  such  membar,  it  Is 
his  duty  to  keep  one  in  every  thousand  souls  of  the  popida- 
tion  of  bis  German  dominiuu  in  a  perfect  state  of  equip- 
ment and  in  muchlns  order,  and  to  supply,  in  case  of 
public  emergency,  a  first  contingent  of  94,862  men,  s4> 
settled  b]r  the  act  of  the  Confederation  in  1 8 1 6,  which  entitles 
that  contingent  *  the  first  corps  of  the  confederate  army,'  or 
errtes  Heerka^^en,  (Fte  a  list  the  Austrian  Sover«gni« 
see  Habsbuho.) 

Weighti  and  Afeonirsr,— Under  tbis  bead  ve  bave  gen»< 
rally  to  state,  that 


WtVS  pennds 
80  feet  of  Vienna 
S7olU 

1  klaftemfidhom 
Trh  yodis 
4VA  metsen 
4  metaen 

6^  timet  (or  aolms) 

90) 


an  equal  to  113  pounds  avoirdi^ 
M         83  English  feet 
„         23  Eogli^  yards. 

6Bngl.ft.,8Ainebi, 
n         10  acres. 
M  lOquarters. 
„  yWinchasterbnsbsli. 
100  gallons. 

_  n  324^  gallons. 

1  poatingmtleof4000klaftem  „         4^  English  mOea. 
1  geographical  ditto  8910|     „         4^^  ditto. 

(V on  lichtenstem,  OtttUtw  qf  the  Statittict  of  the  Jtu- 
triaa  Empire,  and  Manual  (if  the  lateet  Geography  oftka 
Atutrian  Empire ;  Hietzinger's,  Pemian's,  and  Rohrer's 
Statistice  ofAuslria;  Grafibr's  Manual;  Hassel's  Jm- 
tria;  Malchus's  Statee  qf  Europe;  Stein's  MamuU 
Oeog.  and  Stat.;  Sett's  Geographifi  Blumsnhenh, 
Kees,  Ridler,  Scbnabel,  Cswnia^  kc^ 

AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF,   [Sea  Ems,  Pwh 

TINCKS  OJ  TRXJ 

AUTHENlia  in  music,  a  term  used  in  tbe  antlent 
ecclesustioal  modes  ||ase  Monxs},  but  utterly  nnknovn  ia 
modem  rausio,  vbetber  aamred  or  sseulsr. 
Almost  every  viiter  on  tbe  salyect  attflnnpti  to  afUn 
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the  wd  thw :— when  iha  octave  U  dWded  hunHnKftUr. 
u  in  the  proportion  6.  4.  3.-tbrt  is  to  My.  wh«i  the  fiftb 
it  beluw  ud  the  fburtb  abore,  4.g. 


then  the  mode  U  eeUed  mdhenHe.  men  fhe  oetave  U 
divided  erithmetically.  in  the  propOTtion  4.  3,  S,— that  u. 
vhrai  the  fifth  is  ahove  the  finirui.  e.g* 


31 


Oa  mode  is  then  called  pto^  [See  Flaoal.] 

Dr.  PepuMh  throws  more  light  m  the  matter  than  any 
wiiterwhom  we  have  consulted.  He  lays, '  When  the  ftigue 
it  in  the  fifth  above  or  below,  or  in  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
then  one  of  the  puts  ii  in  the  ouUmite,  the  other  in  the 
fljoroi  mode  of  the  key  we  compose  in.'  Handel's  chorus, 
trusted  in  God.'  in  the  Meatiah^  may  be  offered  as  an 
example  of  this,  where  the  sulgect  is  in  the  authentic  mode, 
the  answer  in  the  ple^a^  But,  as  we  have  before  obsenred. 
dte  twm  is  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  wtitns  of  ftigaaa 
and  canons,  and  only  introduced  here  as  some  aid  to  those 
who  may  eneountor  it  in  the  old  writers  on  music. 

AtJTHENTICA.  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
vellm  of  Justinian,  so  called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
law.  from  its  being  a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
Greek.   (See  Ducange,  GVom.  adverbum.) 

AUTO-DK-FE'  (Act  of  Faith),  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  by  foreigners,  AXTTO-DA-FE'.  was  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promcrted  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  sentences  ]wonounced  by  the  judges 
of  that  tribunal  At  this  form  or  act  the  vSa^an  th«n- 
lelves  were  mesent,  or  in  case  <rf  their  death  or  nnavndable 
absaiwe,  their  hones  or  efilgics  were  substituted  for  them : 
tiwre  were  also  Resent  tM  civil  anthoritiea  and  corporate 
bodies  ^  tlw  town  whan  it  was  performed,  particularly  the 
criminal  judge,  into  whose  hands  the  offenders  ware  de- 
livered, that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
nescribed  ^  the  laws ;  the  fire,  gallows,  and  executioners 
having  been  prerioiuly  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
When  this  execution  was  peiibraiad  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  ceremony,  it  was  called  auto  pubUeo  gwHoral^  generai 
and  public  act.  Then  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
act,  at  which  the  inquisitors  and  criminal  judge  only  wen 
prnent;  the  autiUot  hdd  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  the  presence  <tf  such  persons  as  the  inquisitota  invited, 
and  or  the  ministen  of  the  tribunals  alone ;  and,  flnallj, 
the  auto  nngular,  held  in  the  church,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  single  individnaL  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  (}lmo  of  dw  Onto  jMiUieo^enaiw  eele- 
brated  at  Madrid  in  1 680  :— 

King  Carlos  II.  having  signified  hia  desim  to  witness  and 
add  suemnity  by  his  presotoe  to  one  of  these  soectacles, 
the  inquisitor-general,  who  waa  then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
4e  Veiladares,  Disbop  of  Oviedo^  ImowinK  that  the  prisons  at 
Madrid  and  other  places  wwre  erowded  witii  culprits,  ap- 
pointed Sunday,  the  SOdi  of  June,  fi>r  the  celebration  of  a 
general  auto-de-fi.  The  king  nve  ordeia  to  ^ovide  tiia 
necessary  flinds  for  the  lemovia  of  the  prisonaia  to  tim 
capital,  and  fi»  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatre.  All  the 
authoritieo  and  oocporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  likewise 
the/onnVtam  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  having  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
150  officers  of  the  tribunal,  all  moonted  on  horses  richlj 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band.  With 
this  parade  the  auto  waa  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  docn-  of  the  inquisitor-general,  next  befiwe  the 
king's  palace,  and  afterwarw  in  all  the  public  places  of  the 
netoopolis,  in  the  fiiUowing  manner :— *  The  i&abitents  of 
the  town  of  Hadrid  are  hereby  informed  that  the  holy  office 
of  tiie  Inqidntkm  of  tiie  cito  and  kingdom  <tf  Toledo  wiU 
*^hrate  a  general  anto-de-fe  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  those  who  shall  in  any  way 
oontributo  towaida  the  promoti(m  of,  or  be  present  at,  the 
said  auto,  will  be  uiade  partakers  of  all  Uie  spiritual  graces 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.'  With  this  eneouragement 
Mch  energy  was  exhibited  by  everybody,  that  the  amphi- 
theatr*  was  begun  on  the  ssd  and  aon^Med  on  tha  «8th  cf 


May.  Kot  fewer  than  fifty  nasier-bn0dera,widi  their  wm1> 
men.  wait  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  laboured  inoessantlfr 
stopping  only  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  meals,  wad 
joyfully  exclaiming  in  the  middle  of  their  work,  *  Success  t» 
the  foith  of  Jesus  Christ  1  all  will  be  done  in  due  time ;  and 
if  materials  should  be  wanting,  we  will  pull  down  our  housea 
to  supply  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  so  holy  a  pur- 
pose 1  The  am^itheatre  was  erected  in  the  Plaza  Mayor* 
or  Great  Square,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  square^ 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it ;  one  on  the  east  side  for  th* 
mnd  inquisitor,  and  another  on  the  wwth  ude  for  the  kin^ 
Both  the  balecHues  tat  the  king  and  the  ^and  inquiaitor 
wer«  hung  with  erimson  damasii,  spread  with  rich  carpets^ 
and  contamed  two  magnificent  thnmes.  Under  the  sririSilfi 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  rooms,  some  of  whieb  were  des- 
tined as  jmsons  ftH-  the  culprits,  others  for  dinner  and  re- 
freshment, one  for  the  preacher,  and  another  fur  the  priest 
who  performed  the  mass.  Under  the  staircase  of  the  ksm* 
scaffold  were  other  apartments  for  the  inferior  ministers, 
and  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  refreshment  in 
case  of  their  fainting  or  meetiag  with  any  other  accideikk 
during  the  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  a  troop  of  the  soldiers  tiX  the 
fiuth  proceeded  from  the  tribunal  to  the  Plasuela  de  Alrala. 
iriiara  the  marquis  of  Usena,  the  mayor  oi  Madrid,  had 
eansed  a  number  of  bundles  of  wood  to  be  prepared ;  and 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  bis 
halbert,  they  went  to  the  king's  palace.  The  captain  of  the 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  which  be  carried 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  decorated  with  ribands. 
Carios  having  shown  it  to  his  t^ueen,  returned  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, signifying  to  him  his  desire  that  it  should  be  the  first 
bundle  to  be  put  in  the  bratero,  or  bumin^-place.  Th« 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  brasero,  wbicb  was  buiU 
about  300  paces  from  the  gato  of  Fuencarral.  towards  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  brasoro 
was  a  piece  of  masonry,  of  which  the  area  was  sixty  feet 
square :  it  waa  elevated  aeran  feet  from  the  ground,  and  snfit- 
cientiy  capacious  to  ccmtain  otmveniently  the  culprits^  the 
executioners,  and  the  mtmks  appointed  to  offer  the  com  forts 
of  religion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  momenta. 

Oit  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  autoh 
the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  houses  of  the  inquisi- 
tors, where  they  had  been  placed  both  for  want  of  room  in 
the  prisons  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  keep  them  separato  from 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  There,  hav- 
ing separated  those  who  were  to  suffer  the  cajxtal  punish* 
ment,  the  deacon  of  the  inquisitors,  accompanied  by  several 
monks»  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  following  ad- 
dress Brother,  your  process  has  beni  examined  by  pei^ 
sons  of  great  learning  and  knowledge,  and  yonr  crimes  are 
so  great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  pr»- 
per  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punish  them. 
To*morrow  yon  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought;  foe 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monks.'  A  commission 
of  tlw  tnbunal  was  sitting  all  night  to  hear  the  reeantationa 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  might  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  procession 
moved  from  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  following 
order The  soldiers  of  the  faith  led  the  march  ;  the  cross 
of  the  parish,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and  attended  by 
twelve  priests  in  surplices,  came  next ;  then  followed  120 
victims,  of  whom  fifry-fire  were  relt^adot,  or  condemned  to 
the  fire,  thirty-  four  in  effloy,  and  twenty-one  in  i^rson.  Gwae 
of  the  effigies  hture  m  tiieu:  hands  boxes  containing  the  bones 
of  those  whom  they  represented,  and  others  their  hereticsl 
writings.  Of  the  ralajados  who  appeared  in  person,  twelve 
had  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  Uieir  hands  tied.  All  were 
accompanied  by  monks.  Next  came  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of  the 
congrn;ation  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  each  bearing  a  box 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  containing  the  trials  of  the  culprits ; 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  familiares,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sons,  all 
on  horseback.  The  general  inquisitm*,  upon  a  fine  bay 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet,  <»  violet  colour,  and  accom- 
panied Inr  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  In  livery  of  the  sama 
stuff  andf  colour,  dosed  the  procession.  A  guard  of  fifty 
men,  dressed  in  black  satin  with  sQver  lace,  escorted  tlw 
inquisitor.  This  guard  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Malfaea,  who  marehed  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  horse  mw- 
nifloently  caparisoned.  The  pioeesskin  having  zeocbed  £n 
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ftmphilfaeatre.  the  criminals  were  paraded  before  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  A  loletiin  mast  then  began,  and  a  sermon 
Tas  delivered  by  the  preacher  of  thii  king.  After  the  ser- 
mon, an  extract  of  the  procesa  of  each  culprit  and  his  sen- 
tence were  read.  All  these  ceremonies  lasted  till  four  p.lf. 
One  of  the  seeretaries  of  the  Inquisition,  called  the  teere- 
tario  dtl  teereto,  then  took  the  relajados  by  the  band,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  civil  officer,  saying  that  he  delivered 
the  persons  of  those  criminals  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
judge,  praying  him  most  earnestly  to  deal  merciAilly  and 
kindly  with  them.  The  victims  were  accordingly  conducted 
to  the  brasero,  riding  upon  asses,  and  preceded  by  an  escort 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith.  Behind  them  were  the  civil 
officers  and  executioners.  The  secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
followed  behind  tho  procession,  and  attended  the  execu- 
tion to  bear  testimony  that  the  sentence  had  been  exactly 
complied  with.  When  the  victims  arrived  at  the  brasero. 
the  penitent  were  strangled  and  then  burnt,  and  the  im- 
penitent were  cast  into  uie  fire  alive.  Some  of  the  latter 
threw  themselves  boldly  into  the  flames,  and  it  seems  that 
this  act  of  coarage  produced  some  favourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  for  our  author  endeavours  to 
warn  the  unconscious  against  the  danger  of  taking  for  a 
proof  of  vabur  what  was  nothing  else  than  a  brutal  and 
culpable  act  of  despair.  The  execution  lasted  until  half 
after  nine  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean  time 
(that  is,  after  four  p.h.)  the  inquisitor  continued  the  reading 
of  the  sentences  against  the  other  criminals,  and  absolved 
such  as  had  repented.  The  ceremony  ended  at  nine  p.m. 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Olmo,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  an  office  of  the  Inquisition,  of  this  horrible 
ftatival.  In  the  different  autos-de-^  which  have  been  cele- 
brated in  Spain,  from  the  first  which  took  place  at  Seville 
in  148],  to  the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  by  the  cortes  in 
1813,  no  less  than  341,021  victims  have  suffered  various 
punishments.  The  last  auto,  according  to  Llorente,  was 
the  auto  tingular,  celebrated  in  December,  1615,  at  Mexi- 
co, against  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named  Morellos,  accused 
of  heresy.  He  was  absolved  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
was  afterwards  hung  by  order  of  the  viceroy  for  high  trea- 
son, as  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  effect  the  emancipation 
of  Mexico  from  Spain. 

(See  Olmo,  Rehdon  del  Auto  General  de  JPlSt  celebrado 
en  Madrid,  ea  1680;  liorente,  Historia  Critt'ea  de  la  In- 
quiitieion.) 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  the  Greek  air&ypa^v,  writlen 
with  one's  own  hand,  on  original  manuscript ;  the  hand- 
writing of  an^  person. 

This  word,  in  relation  to  manuscripts,  is  used  in  opposition 
to  an  apograph,  or  copy. 

Collections  of  autographs,  as  the  handwritings  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  had  their  origin  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Germany,  where  the  gentry,  and 
especially  persons  who  travelled,  carried  about  with  them 
tenite-paper  books,  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  them  the  sig- 
natures of  persons  of  eminence,  or  new  acqnaintanee ; 
whence  lueh  a  book  received  most  generally  the  name  of 
Album ;  though  it  was  sometimes  called  *  ffortus,'  or 

•  Thetaurus  Amicorum,'  Persons  who  travelled,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  showed,  by  such  means,  what  sort  of  company 
they  had  kept  (See  the  facts  mentioned  in  Izaak  'Walton  s 
ZAfe  of  Sir  Henry  iVotton,  Reliq^.  Wotton.  edit.  1651  ;  and 
Wanley's  Account  of  the  Harteian  MS.  933,  in  his  Cata- 
logue.) These  albums  are  frequently  found  in  the  manu- 
Bcript  libraries  of  Europe.  Several  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  are  adorned  with  splendid 
illuminations.  The  oldest  (MS.  Sloan.  851)  bears  a  date 
u  early  as  1S78,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady  : 
others  will  be  found  in  the  MSS.  Sloan.  2035,  2360.  2597, 
3419,  3416.  There  is  one  also  in  the  same  repository. 
VKserved  in  the  library  which  belonged  to  George  the 
lliird,  evidently  made  for  King  Charles  the  First,  with 
vhose  and  his  queen's  mottoes  and  signatures  it  opens. 

•  1626.  Si  vis  omnia  8ubjicere,8ubjiceterationi,Carolus,R.' 

•  En  l>ieu  est  mon  esperance,  Henrietto  Marie,  R."  The 
other  signatures  with  short  sentences,  English  and  foreign, 
are  numerous,  all  upon  paper,  but  with  alternate  leaves  of 
vellum,  bearing  rich  illuminations  of  the  arms  of  the  re- 
tpective  parties,  inserted.  Amongst  them  are  the  signature 
and  arms  of  Chariotte  da  Tremouille,  countess  of  Derby, 
aftenracda  the  celebnUed  defiendiess  of  Latham  House. 

The  album  of  the  synod  oTDivt,  a.d.  1618, 1619,  i«  itiU 
extant.  It  was  eoUeoted  by  John  Dibbwius,  oc  Dibbiti,  the 


pastor  of  the  church,  and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 

The  earliest  royal  autograph  of  England,  now  known,  is 
the  small  figure  of  a  cross,  made  by  the  hand  of  King 
William  Rufus.  in  the  centre  of  a  charter,  by  which  the 
manor  of  Lambeth  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Rochester. 
This  charter  is  preselred  amongst  those  which  were 
bequeathed  some  years  ago  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  The  next  royal  autograph 
known  is  Le  Roy  R.  B.,  the  signature  of  King  Richard  II., 
affixed  to  two  documents,  one  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the.  other  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  Brest,  among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts.  From  his 
time  the  royal  signatures  of  England  continue  in  uninter- 
rupted succession. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charto. 
which  really  means  the  sealm^ :  a  signature  at  that  period 
was  not  the  authentio  attestation  of  an  instrument,  or  even 
of  a  letter. 

Disraeli,  in  his  second  series  of  Curiosities  <if  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207 — 214,  has  given  a  section  on  *  Autwrapbs,' 
partly  taken  from  a  small  volume  by  a  disciple  of  Divater, 
published  at  Paris  in  1816,  entitled  '  L'Art  de  iuger  dts 
Caractere  des  Hommes  sur  leurs  Ecritures,'  and  accom- 
panied by  twenty-four  plates  of  illustrations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  writing  ;  and  that  the  -vivacity  and  variableness  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the 
Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the  slowness  and 
strength  of  pen  discovoable  in  ^e  writing  of  the  German, 
Dane,  and  Swede ;  and  that  when  we  are  in  grief  we  may 
not  write  as  we  do  in  joy.  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  *  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may 
judge  of  her  temper  :*  and  General  Paoli  told  Mr.  North- 
cote  that  be  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  from  his  letters  and  the  handwriting.  But 
numerous  causes  must  always  counteract  or  obstruct  that 
analogy  which  many  think  the  handwriting  of  an  individual 
bears  to  his  character:  and  none  more  than  that  close  imita- 
tion which  the  hand  of  an  assiduous  scholar  lb  likely  to 
bear  to  that  of  his  instructor.  The  form  and  &shton  of 
Roger  Ascham's  handwriting  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  aut(^;raphs  of  King  Edwaid  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  later  times,  collections  of  autographs  have  been  Ibrmed 
tax  more  extensive  than  those  which  the  Germans  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  one, 
though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Musgrave ;  but 
infinitely  larger  collections  have  been  made  by  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  by  Mr.  Upcott,  late 
of  the  London  Institution.  Autographs  have  an  occasional 
utility,  not  only  beyond  the  mere  amusement  afforded  to 
the  collector,  hut  beyond  the  intrinsie  interest  of  their  con- 
tents as  letters  or  notes:  they  are  often  serviceable  in 
vertfyin^  the  hand-writing  of  scholars  who  have  been 
busied  in  historical  researches,  or  in  making  collations  of^ 
or  commenting  upon,  the  antient  classics. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series  of  fac-siratles  of 
autographs  appeared,  was  Sir  John  Fenn's  Original  Letters 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Paston  Family,  published  in  1 787  ; 
followed  by  *  British  Autography,  a  collection  of  fac-similes 
of  the  handwriting  of  roy^  and  illustrious  personages,  with 
their  authentic  poi-traits.  by  John  Thane,'  3  vols.  4to.  1 789— 
1791.  Another  work,  more  extensive  and  more  correct 
will  be  found  in  Autographs  of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned,  and 
Remarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  English  Hietory, 
from  the  Reign  (^Richard  U.  to  thai  <^  Charles  11^ 
by  John  Gough  Nichols,  fol.  Lond.  1829 ;  from  the  prefiue 
to  which  some  of  the  preceding  particulars  hove  be^ 
derived. 

AUTO'LYCUS  of  Pitane.  in  ^olia  [see  Astronomy, 
p.  53t],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Sphere  who 
remain,  has  left  a  work  lltpl  mvov/i^vqc  tr^aipac.  On  the 
Sphere  in  Motion,  and  another  Ilt/jJ  iirtroXuv  koI  tvetuv. 
On  Risings  and  Settings.  Be  lived  about  B.C.  300.  His 
works  are  only  worth  mention  as  showing  tiie  state  of 
astronomical  theoryamong  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  are 
fUUy  described  by  Delambre  in  his  Met,  AH.  Anc^  voL  i, 

LI  9,  &e.  The  only  Greek  edition  of  this  author  is  that  ^ 
nr.  Rauchfhss  (Dasypodius),  Strasbuii;.  1573,  containing, 
besides  Autolyous,  Theodoaius  and  Barlaam.  Tbm  is  alu 
Foicadel'fl  French  translation    Autolyous  and  Theododus, 
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'pari*.  1572;  a  Latin  varsion  (anonymous),  Rome,  1568; 
HHother  of  Jos.  Auria,  with  the  commentary  of  Maurolycus, 
Rome,  !587,of  the  first-mentioned  work  only,  and  of  the 
second,  by  the  same  editor,  Rome,  1588;  both  together, 
with  scholia,  by  the  same,  Rome,  1591 ;  and  the  work  on 
the  Sphere  is  in  the  Vniversee  Geometriai,  Synopsis  of 
Merienne,  Paris,  1644.  There  ere  five  manuscripts  of  Au- 
tolycug  in  the  Vatican  library. 

AUTCVMATON,  derived  flvm  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
$elf-m'ived,  i»  a  name  generally  applied  to  al}  machines 
which  are  bo  constructed  as  to  imitate  any  actions  of  men  or 
animals.  Without  pretending  to  describe  the  mechanical 
details,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  amusing  species  of  ingenuity  has  been  carried. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  Arcliytas,  the  clock  of 
Charlemagne,  the  automaton  made  by  Albertus  Mafinus 
to  open  his  door  when  any  one  knockeq,  the  speaking  head 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  fly  of  Regiomontanus,  and  several 
others,  not  knowing  whether  their  performances  may  not 
have  been  exaggerated.  They  serve  to  show,  hovovflr,  tbat 
the  idea  of  applying  machinery  to  imitate  life  is  of  very 
antient  date,  and  that  consideraDle  success  was  not  deemed 
impossible. 

In  the  Memairt  of  the  Academy  of  Seteneet  for  1729.  a 
description  is  given  of  a  set  of  actors  representing  a  panto- 
mime in  five  acts.  But  previously  to  this,  M.  Camus  had 
described  an  automaton  group  which  he  had  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &c.  The  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the 
horses  immediately  set  oif,  moving  their  legs  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carriage  turned  at  the  edge  pf 
the  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
king,  it  stopped,  a  puge  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  on 
which  a  lady  alighted,  presented  a  petition  with  a  curtsy, 
and  re-entered  the  carriage.  The  pi^  then  shut  the  door, 
the  carriage  proceeded,  and  the  servant,  tunning  after  it, 
jumped  up  behind  it  (Hutton,  Mathemaiical  Recreations, 
Tul.  ii.  p.  95.)  This  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  is 
somewhat  hard  to  believe. 

The  tlute  player  of  Vaucanson  is  fully  described  in  the 
Enc.  Meth.,  article  '  Androide.'  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1738,  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  D'Alembert,  who  wrote 
the  above  article.    It  really  played  on  the  fiute,  that  is, 

Srojected  the  air  with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  pro- 
ucing  the  different  octaves  by  expanding  and  contracting 
their  opening ;  forcing  more  or  less  air,  m  the  manner  of 
living  performers,  ana  regulating  the  tones  by  its  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest  scale  of  the  in- 
Btniment.  containing  several  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  performers.  It  articulated  the  notes  with  the  lips. 
Its  height  was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which 
Rome  of  the  machinery  was  contained. 

Two  automaton  llute- players  were  exhibited  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  as  perfect  as  the  preceding,  except 
(if  our  memory  serves  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perceive.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  performed 
ten  or  twelve  duets.  That  they  really  played  the  flute  we 
saw  proved,  by  placing  the  finger  on  any  hole  whicb  for  the 
moment  was  unstopped  by  the  automaton. 

The  automaton  trumpeter  of  Maelzel,  the  inTentor  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  tlescribed  in  the 
Journal  des  Modes  for  r809.  (We  cite  from  a  very  useful 
work,  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  London,  Sainsbury  and 
Co.,  J  827.)  '  From  a  tent  M.  Maelzel  led  out  a  martial 
figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian 
dragoon  regiment  Albert,  his  trumpet  being  at  his  mouth. 
After  having  pressed  the  figure  on  the  lefl  shoulder,  it 
played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the 
signals  of  that  army,  but  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by 
Weigl,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  completely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard;  it  then 
began  'to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  all  the  signals, 
and  lastly,  a  march  of  Dussck's,  and  an  allegro  of  Pleycl, 
accompanied  again  by  the  full  oi'chcstra.  The  sound  of 
this  trumpet  is  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  whit^ 
the  ablest  musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument, 
because  the  breath  of  the  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
tone.  Maelzel  publicly  wound  up  his  instrument  only 
twice,  and  this  was  on  the  left  hip." 

In  1741,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  flageolet-player  who 
but  a  tambourine  with  one  hand.   The  Hageolet  had  only 


throe  hole*,  and  some  notes  were  made  by  half-stopping 
these.  The  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the  lowest 
note  was  ope  ounce ;  the  higbenti  fifty-six  pounds  (French). 
Its  construction  was  altog^er  different  fVom  that  of  thA 
fiute-player. 

The  same  year.  If.  Vaucansoii  produced  a  duck,  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  ingenious  of  bis  perform- 
ances. It  dabbled  in  the  water',  swam,  drank,  and  quacked 
like  9  teal  duck  ;  and  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  animal 
were  very  successfully  imitated.  It  raised  and  moved  its 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  hill.  It  extended 
its -neck,  took  barley  from  the  band  and  swallowed  it; 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
was  perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  had 
swallowed  by  means  of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  in 
the  stomach.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Hutton's  Matke- 
matiad  Dietimary,  article  '  Automaton ; '  in  particular, 
one  of  M.  Droz  which  drew  several  likenesses  of  public 
chttrecters.  A  machine  which  wrote  end  drew,  and  another 
which  performed  on  the  pianoforte,  were  also  ei^ibited  some 
years  ago  in  London. 

Tbe  celebrated  chess-player  is  now  usually  considered  as 
a  BolvM  mystery.  It  is  supposed  (and  has  not  been  denied) 
that  a  boy  was  concealed  inside  the  figure.  The  great 
difHculty  existed  only  so  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  the 
player  was  outside  the  figure  ;  nevertheless  the  machinery 
by  which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  been  in- 
genious. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  will 
regret  that  so  much  power  of  invention  has  been  wasted 
upon  trifles.  What  is  Vaucanson  compared  with  Ark- 
w  right  in  tbe  estimation  of  posterity  ? 

AUTONCMBA  (Risso),  in  zoolc^,  a  genus  of  long- 
tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  founded  on  Autonomea  Olivii, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  bears 
great  resemblance  in  form  to  Nika  and  Atpheus.  Auto- 
nomea lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &c.,  and  the 'female  pro- 
duces red  eggs,  which  she  carries  with  her  about  the  middle 
of  summer.  It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.    [See  Nika.] 

AUl'lJN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
SaSne  et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Loire.  It  is  179  miles  8.E.  of  Paris,  and  65  N.N.W. 
of  MScon,  capital  of  the  department. 

4utun  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  having 
existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  Ciesar. 
It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  to 
the  ^dui,  a  powerful  people  in  Gaul.  Ctesar  {de  Bell.  Gall. 
lib.  i.  c.  23)  speaks  of  it  as  *  by  far  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest town'  belonging  to  that  people  ;  and  again  (lib.  vii. 
c.  55)  as  possessing  the  greatest  influence  among  them. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  whose  n;iiue 
it  took,  combining  it^with  tbe  Celtic  termination  dun  (a 
hill),  and  thus  formmg  the  name  Augusto-dunum,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Autun  is  a  corruption.  It  ap- 
pean  to  have  borne  also  the  names  Julia,  Polia.  and  Flo- 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  suffered  much  tram  tbe  ravages  of 
war.   Tetricus,  one  of  those  aspirants  to  sovereign  power 

(commonly  but  erroneously  termed  'The  Thirty  Tyrants*), 
who  rose  during  the  period  of  weakness  consequent  on  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  and  the 
luxurious  carelessness  of  his  son  Gallienus,  having  assumed 
the  imperial  purple,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  Gaul 
and  ovur  parts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  besieged  Autun,  and 
took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabitunts. 
From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow,  the  town  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantino  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much 
kindness.  In  gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  family 
name  was  Flavius,  the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavia.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  Augustodu- 
num,  but  with  a  mountain  several  miles  from  it,  mlled 
Beuvrai ;  but  D'Anville  and  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  followed,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Augustodu'num 
and  Bibracte  were  identical,  and  D'Anville  points  out  tbe 
cause  of  the  opposite  error  in  the  supposed  derivation 
the  name  Beuvrai  from  Bibracte. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power,  the  town  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns*  and  after- 
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wftrdfl  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundiatis 
and  the  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  (About 
A.D.  730),  when  the  S&rafiena  taraded  France,  they  took 
and  burnt  Autiiii,  vfaich  htti  deter  xecorfetri  its  Ktrmer 
eminence*. 

The  antifent  town  stood  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank 
of  the  river  Arroux,  and  at  the  foot  Of  three  hills  ^hich 
now  beair  the  names  of  Moht-Dru  or  Drud  (supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  being  a  place  where  druidical 
iusemblies  were  held),  Mottt-Jeu  or  Jou  (from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it),  and  Mmt-Cenis,  From  the  last-named 
of  these  eminences,  which  htis,  like  the  Mont  Cenis  of  the 
Alps,  a  lake  on  Hs  stn&mi^  the  town  ia  well  supplied  witii 
■Water  in  every  part. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  numerous.  The  circuit  of 
the  antient  walls  may  still  be  traced.  They  are  of  (jdnsl- 
derable  extent  (between  three  and  a  qaartfer  and  three  and 
a  half  English  miles,  or  possibly  more),  built  with  great 
solidity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.  These 
walls  were  flanked  with  a  great  numbed  o'f  towers,  at  un- 
equal distances  from  each  other,  and  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  eariier  date  tium  the  Roman  Conquest.  The  6pace 
inclosed  by  the  walls  tras.in  form  approaching  to  oval,  with 
its  longer  diameter  in  the  direction  from  M-  to  S.,  anrl 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  lencth.  The  shorter 
diameter  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  longer  one.  The 
number  of  gates  is  a  disputed  point.  Some  contend  fur 
only  four.  Mae' Porta  Settonica  (gate  of  Sens),  otherwise  the 
Porta  Janualis  (gate  of  Janus),  to  the  N.W,;  the  Porta 
lAngonensis  (gate  of  Langres),  on  the  N.fe. ;  the  Porta 
CabiloTtensis  (gate  of  ChSlons),  otherwise  Porta  Romana 
(Roman  gate),  on  the  S.  or  S.E. ;  and  the  Porta  Druidum 
(gate  of  the  Drtiids),  on  the  S.W.  There  were,  it  is  likely, 
some  smaller  gates  or  posterns.  Of  these  gates,  the  tint 
two  remain,  viz.,  ^e  Porta  Senoniea,  now  called  l^ie 
it  Arroux,  iVom  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands ; 
and  the  Porta  Lingonensis,  nov  Porte  Saint  AndrS,  close  to, 
and  indeed  partly  incorporated  with,  the  churr.h  of  St.Andri, 
or  St.  Andrew.  The  Porte  D' Arroux,  or  gate  of  the  Arroux, 
through  which  the  traveller  from  Paris  enters  Autun,  is 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built  of  stone,  without  any  mortar 
or  cement,  about  53  feet  high  and  64  feet  broad,  having 
two  greater  archways  Ibr  carriagfeB,  ahd  twd  smaller  ones 
fur  foot  passengers.  Above  these  is  an  entablature,  ntf^ 
then  a  kmd  of  open  gallery  with  seven  arches  yet  remain- 
ing of  ten  which  formerly  existed.  The  pilasters  tthich 
separate  these  arches  dre  fluted,  and  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  This  gallery  was  nevel-  finished  on  the  inner  or 
town  side  of  the  gate.  The  architectural  ornaments  are 
elegantly  sculptured.  The  Porte  St.  Artdri,  ot  gate  of  St. 
Andrew,  is  almost  as  well  preserved,  and  nearly  similar  to 
the  other,  except  that  the  pilasters  are  of  a  different  order. 
It  had  two  projections  or  tfrioga  on  the  outer  side,  or  side  of 
the  country,  one  of  which  now  forms  a  chapel  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew;  the  other  has  been  destroyed.  Two  main 
streets  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the  gate  of  Janus  to 
the  Roman  gate,  and  the  other  frotn  the  gate  of  Langres  to 
that  of  the  Druids.  On  the  first  of  these  ways,  just  within  the 
gate  of  Janus,  waA  a  fine  pavement,  formed  irith  irregularly- 
shaped  but  well-fitted  blocks  of  granite,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
smallei-  stones  (caiUoutage).  It  was  destroyed  in  1776,  be- 
cause it  stopped  the  passage  of  the  horses  which  went  tliat 
way.  Some  traces  of  a  similar  pavement  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  parts  Of  the  town.  These  ways,  which 
led  to  the  main  arches  of  the  gates,  had  footways  leading 
to  the  smaller  side  arches.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  streets  was  the  Mariiale  Forum,  whioh  retains  some 
trace  of  its  antient  designation  in  the  name  Marckau.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  (where  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jean  le 
Grand,  or  St.  John  the  Great,  was  afterwards  built),  the 
temple  of  Cybele  u  supposed  to  have  stood,  and  some  have 
thought  that  the  tower,  whioh  was  common  to  the  ablwy 
and  to  the  parish  ctaureh  of  St.  John,  was  part  oftbe  temple. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  foundation  of  tnis  abbey  there  is 
hidden  a  stone,  a  remnant  of  the  square  pUlan  of  the  Me- 
Qian  schools.  On  these  pillars  was  engraved  an  itinerary 
oftlie  Roman  roads  leading  into  Italy,  an  accompaniment 
to  the  chart  of  the  world  whieh  adorned  the  walls  of  those 
■chods. 


A  ihttrt  distance  soutli-east  of  tlie  town  is  a  singuiar  mo' 
namfent,  called  Pierre  de  Cpuhard,  or  Comr.  It  is  a  pyta- 
mid  ^rraounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  and  is  about  42  os 
43  feet  broad  stt  the  base  dn  each  side,  and  about  50  fHet 
high;  including  the  base  dn  which  It  stands.  It  has  the 
font  corners  nearly  towards  thg  four  cardinal  points,  add 
CoRSiiM  of  Et  ^tfjid  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a 
very  hitrd  whitish  cemenL  Its  origin  and  use  are  involved 
in  ddubt.  Sotne  jiUppose  it  is  a  monument  of  some  illus- 
trious j£ddan.  It  is  in  tlie  midst  of  what  is  called  le 
Champ  tfev  VrHea  (the  field  bf  hrps),  ftom  the  fiineral  urhs 
which  have  been  diS<!Dvered  dt  diffbrent  timet. 

There  are  the  riiins  of  a  theatre,  and  traced  Of  the  teats 
and  arena  of  an  amphitheatrd,  covered  with  turf,  having- 
around  6nd  iinder  the  seats  Binall  dens,  the  purpose  of  whiea 
is  not  cleSrfy  kno*ri.  They  do  not  sefem  to  have  been  for  the 
\vfld  beasts  employed  in  the  sports  of  thfe  Amphitheatre. 
Not  far  frofn  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  but  without 
the  circuit  of  the  antient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumachiu, 
a  large  basin  or  hollow  used  for  exhibiting  the  representi- 
tion  oif  a  naval  engagement.  With  the  remains  of  fin  aque- 
dtict  for  conveying  the  water  to  It  There  at«,  also,  the 
rtiins  of  some  temples.  One  of  these,  that  of  Janus,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Arroux,  appears  to  have  been  very  niag- 
niflcent.  A  marble  pavenient  was  discovered  within  it  m 
1  ?50,  and  niany  gold  and  silver  medals  have  been  dug  tip 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Seine  rertiains  of  a  rotunda,  sup- 
posed to  be  tb6  teibple  of  Pluto,  were  observed  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  but  have  now  disappeared. 
They  were  also  beyond  the  Arroux.  feetween  these  two 
antient  ijionurtients  the  (jiver  Tarenai  (in  Latin  Tarania) 
flows.  A  Roman  bridj^e  Over  this  little  Stream  Blill  exists. 
It  first  crosses  the  stream  at  right  angles,  having  ten  semi- 
circular arches  of  seventeen  feet  diameter,  and  sierri  of 
ftbdut  eight  feet  anil  a  hiilf ;  atid  then  turns  to  the  right 
ih  a  direction  contrary  to  that  df  the  stream,  having  eight 
smaller  semi-circular  arches  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  diaiileter,  with  piers  of  rather  rdore  than  five  feet,  to 
allow  d  passage  to  the  waters  when  they  overHow  the  banks. 
This  river  runs  through  the  antient  Campus  Martins  of  the 
^duans,  where  they  held  their  assemblies.  The  name  of 
Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given  to  the  spot. 

Of  several  antient  edifices  described  by  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius  (who  lived  in  the  third  century  at  Autun),  there 
are  no  traces  now  left:  such  as  the  tefflple  of  Hercules,  the 
palace  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Menian  schools  iSc/tola 
Meniana  or  Memmcii,  a  celebrated  college  of  antient  Gaul.^ 
A  round  building,  liot  for  from  the  siippbsed  site  of  these 
sehools,  is  regarded  as  the  remains  oT  antient  baths.  A 
square  tower,  called  Thar  de  Mitierve  (Minerva's  Tower), 
near  the  gate  of  the  Druids  (resembling  in  some  respects 
that  already  noticed  as  having  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Cybele),  is  thought  to  Have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  Ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
stand  near  the  spot,  where  was  the  Porte  des  Murbres,  Gate 
of  the  Marbles  (one  of  the  gates  of  modern  Autun,  pulled 
down  in  1777).  There  were  several  temples  within  the 
antient  capitol  or  citadel.  Tlie  sites  or  ruins  mentioned  in 
this  last  paragraph  are  within  the  circuit  of  the  modern 
eity ;  hut  the  more  i&iportani  remains,  previously  notii^, 
are  without  it 

Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintinn,  statues,  medals, 
&c.,  have  been  dug  up ;  but  the  Auton^  ttre  generally  re- 
proacned  with  carelessness  In  collecting  and  pieserving 
them. 

The  modern  town,  as  appears  from  the  aocompanying 
plan,  is  far  smaller  than  the  antient  one,  and  occupies  the 
southern  part  only  of  its  site.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  from  the  river  a  good  prospect  of  it  can  be  obtained,  as 
the  houses  rise  in  the  form  of  an  atnphitheatre.  It  it 
divided  'into  three  parts,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is 
termed  Le  Chateau,  the  (!)aatle,  and  is  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  antient  capitol. 

^  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Laxare,  or  Lazarus,  was 
considerably  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  centaly. 
Hie  choir  and  clumcel  are  much  admired,  and  the  spire 
was  accounted  the  finest  in  Burgundy.  The  side  entranoe 
is  of  nuxlem  construction,  but  in  it  are  preserved  four  co- 
lumns, each  difftireDtl^  but  singularly  carved.  One  repre- 
sents fir  oones,  those  m  one  part  of  me  shaft  having  weir 


*  tn  Malle  Btud'*  Jnaalei  det  Poyam,  toI.  xiL,  the  deilnietkin  ot  (he  *  That  Aiiguatodunnm  *aa  a  plue  of  ittidy  for  fba  yoatli  for  the  QslUs 
cit;  y>i  ibe  Sanoeoi  la  ptaeed  Id  a.d.  8S0.  and  It  li  adiM  that  tiw  Notaan  provincM,  even  «■  eaily  as  the  lelfn  <tf  Tlbwhu,  aa  B1,  !■  ewntioaal  b* 
EUitj(«d  it,  tad  tjuHod  U»  gmter  pait  «I  it  io  89i.  \  Tncitu*,  ^aofti,  Ub,  Ul.  c.  ^ 
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points  directed  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwards. 
A  second  column  is  adorned  with  ribands  and  studs,  and  a 
third  by  branches  of  the  vine,  twining  round  it  in  spiral 
Ibrm,  with  dependent  clusters  of  grapes.  These  columns 
support  two  arches  adorned  with  medallions,  in  which  the 
ugns  of  the  zodiac  are  represented  alternately  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  pilasters  in  the  church 
have  capitals  rudely  but  liogularly  adorned.  The  library  of 
the  diapterowtainB  some  curious  and  interesting  MSB. 

This  church  of  St.  Lazare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  cathedral,  but  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  re- 
moved to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Na- 
saire,  or  Naxarius,  until  that  should  be  rebuilt.  That  edifice 
was,  however,  never  restcsed,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  was  com- 
menced. The  choir  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see ;  so  that  it 
waa  considered  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  these 
are  in  tiw  quarter  called  £«  CMteau.  In  firant  of  the 
cathedral  itf  5/.  Lazare  is  a  plaet  or  square  adorned  with  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called  La  VilU, 
(the  city,)  oontains  the  principal  open  space  (placeh  that  of 
St.  Lazare,  caDed  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St.  Ladre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  widi 
trees  fiimishes  the  citizens  with  a  promenade  close  at  hand. 
The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau,  already  noticed  as  ^e 
Martiate  Forum  of  the  antient  city,  has  low  ill-built  houses 
and  narrow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges^  over  the  Arrouz ;  one,  the  Pont 
dArrmtx  (Bridjn  of  Uie  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
roux  described  »ove),  is  built  partly  on  the  fbundations  of 
an  antient  one.  which  waa  a  HtUe  more  to  the  nntiiward.* 
The  other  bridge,  that  of  St.  Andoche,  is  lower  down  the 
strmm.  Before  the  Revolution,  Autun  possessed  twelve 
religious  houses,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  was  divided  into 
^ht  parishes.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
VBkth  was  firanded,  or  at  least  rendered  coU^iate,  bj  the 


chancellor  RolUn  and  his  wife,  in  1444,  possesses  a  painting 
on  wood  hyPeter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much  admired  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  abbeys  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Jean  le  Grand, 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  magnificence ;  and 
that  of  St,  Andoche  was  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  which  served  as  the  kitchen  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Two  hospitals  and  two  institutions  fan  the  iu- 
sbructkm  of  eeetesiasticB  iehrUnmrei)  are  still  among  the 
establishments  of  Autun,  which  ai^ears  to  have  owed  its 
importance  very  much  to  its  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  the 
various  religious  foundations  which  it  contained. 

The  bislwps  of  Autun  held  high  rank  in  the  church. 
They  were  presidents  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  and  administrators  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters  of  uie  archbishopric  of  Lyon  when  that  see  was 
vacant.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun. At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department 
of  Sadne  et  Loire,  and  the  bishop  ti,  a  8u0h^n  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Visnne.  Tallqrrand  was  bishop  of  this 
see  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  wood,  and 
hemp.  Sei^,  cotton-velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiery* 
and  leather,  are  among  its  manufactures.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  are  several  mills.  A  fabric  called  tapieaerie  de 
marchau,  fitted  for  coverlets  of  beds,  horse-cloths,  and  other 
purposes,  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  manufacture  Autun 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  only  seat.  The  population  of 
the  commune  of  Autun  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1 832.  was 
about  10,000,  of  whom  between  8000  and  9000  were  in  the 
town. 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  medals ;  an  agricultural  society ;  baths,  and  a 
theatre ;  a  tribunal  de  eommereet  or  committee  for  deciding 
mercantile  disputes,  and  a  tribuntU  de  premOre  in^aace,  or 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  powers  inforior  to  those 
of  the  cBura  royalee,  or  assise  courts. 

Among  the  natiTM  of  Autun  ma^  be  meotioned  the  pte- 
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•idsDt  jMUrnio,  one  of  the  eonfldoitial  mhusten  of  Henry 
IV.,  though  tome  place  his  birth  at  Auxerre.  He  is  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasta.  who 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin^  uieedy  noticed,  was  buried 
in  the  snbtemnean  diapel  of  the  chiuoh  of  l^tre  Dame, 
but  her  tomb  was  removed  to  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  and  placed  near  the  sacristy  or  vestry. 

Autun  is  the  flapital  of  an  arrondissement  containing  647 
square  miles,  or  414,080  acres,  and  having  a  population 
of  between  85,000  and  86,000.  The  district  round  the  city 
abounds  in  a  grey  granite  that  is  much  used  for  building 
as  well  as  for  paving.  A  handsome  variety  of  green  por- 
phyry is  also  found,  and  there  are  iron  and  lead  mines : 
potter's  clay  is  also  obtained.  The  country  of  Autunois 
was  far  more  extensive  than  the  arrondissement,  and  com- 
prehended a  tract  fertile  in  wheat  and  rye. 

(Malte  Bran,  ArmaUt  da  Voyaget;  Millin,  Fojfa^  dant 
let  DSpitrteofm*  du  Wdi  d»  la  France;  Dtcttotmaire 
Vhiverset  de  la  F^nce;  Reichard's  Itinerary;  D'Anville, 
Notice  de  fAncienne  Gatle.) 

AUVERGNE  (Geology  of).  A  considerable  portion  of 
Centra]  France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other 
of  the  inferior  stratified  rocks,  associated  with  granite. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or  has  not  been  pro- 
truded through  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  since  their  conso- 
lidation, is  not  apparent;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to 
pass  into  gueiss,  which  in  its  turn  graduates  into  mica  state, 
we  may  infer  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  nuusrf  granite  was 
contemponmeouB  wim  the  inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the 
district.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of  gneiss,  mica^slate, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly  inclined 
and  contorted,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  showing 
that  they  have  been  acted  on  by  some  powerful  force ;  but 
as  these  beds  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many 
powerful  forces,  during  the  series  of  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  their  production,  we  cannot,  without  better  evidence 
than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological  epoch  when 
the  gneiss  and  mica-slates  were  first  thrown  out  of  their 
original  poutions.  As  a  whde,  these  rocks  constitute  a 
kind  of  elevated  plain,  having  a  mean  height,  according  to 
.Ramond,  of  about  3300  Buglish  feet,  and  ruing,  at  Fiem- 
suT-Hante,  to  an  Ovation  of  5410  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea. 

Above  these  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  termed  primitive, 
or  primary,  because  they  are  the  most  antient  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  find  others  that  must  have  been 
formed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  smoe  many  rocks,  necessary  to  complete 
the  series  of  European  deposits,  are  wanting  between  them. 
Finally,  numerous  volcanos,  now  extinct,  poured  forth  an 
abundance  of  igneous  products,  which,  though  compa- 
ratively recent,  tuve  wmoi  ttte  remains  <^  animals  that 
have  disappeared  fhim  the  surface  of  our  planet  Tbe 
rocks  which  in  the  order  of  relative  antiqui^  succeed  the 
inferior  stratified  and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are 
referred,  from  tbe  v^table  remaiiu  detected  in  them,  to 
the  same  a^  as  tbe  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
general  mineralogical  characters  are  also  similar,  beds  of 
coal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conslo- 
tnerates ;  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted 
vegetable  mutter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks 
accumulated  in  unequal  quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals 
of  time  in  particular  situations.  The  extent  to  which  these 
carboniferous  rocks  once  covered  the  granitic  area  of  Central 
France  cannot  be  cmiiectured,  owing  to  the  various  geolo- 
gical changes  to  which  the  sui^ce  in  the  country  has  been 
exposed ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  general  diaracters 
of  the  scattered  portions  now  obswved,  mat  the  coal  mea- 
sures were  once  more  extensively  distributed  over  Central 
France  than  we  now  find  them.  The  manner  in  which 
these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surface  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been 
considerable ;  since  the  coal-beds,  though  they  vary  con- 
sideiably  in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain  twenty  or  thirty 
yai^  in  tbicknoss.  As  the  fossil  plants  diseowned  in  these 
deposits  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  violent 
tnmsport,  we  tday  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area 
now  oooupiod  by  Central  France  at  tbe  epoch  of  the  carbo- 
niferous group. 

A  long  interval  of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  judgii^ 
at  least  ftom  the  rocks  now  found  in  Aurergo^  before  any 


other  deposits  were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European 
area.  During  the  various  changes  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed,  rocks  may  indeed  have  been  produced  and  have 
been  subsequently  removed;  but  as  bo  traces  of  such 

Sroducts  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  in  fevour  of  oon- 
itions  unsuited  to  the  fermatim  of  rocks  in  this  district 
duriug  a  considerable  geological  period,  extending  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Carbomferous  group  to  that  of  the  creta- 
ceous group  inclusive.  If  Centru  France  has  been  elevated 
above  tiie  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the  coal 
measures  to  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  from  the 
total  absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would 
necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abun- 
dant equivalents  of  those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of 
transported  matter  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  are  inferred,  from  their  organic  contents,  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  ahouU,  however,  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  other  situations  where  transported  detritus 
and  calcareous  matter  jprecipitated  fh}m  water  could  find 
places  of  rest.  Conditions  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such  deposits  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  Bupracretaceous  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  fiUed 
with  detritus  and  calcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaceouB  lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne 
may,  according  to  M.  Croizet  {Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Giol.  de 
France,  1 833),  pe  divided  into  three  partioos  :->l .  An  inferiof 
accumulation  of  sandstones  and  red  and  vari^ated  marls ; 
the  former  being  the  lowest.  In  these  are  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small  reptiles,  and  the 
impressions  of^  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central  aocu- 
mutation  of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are 
found  tbe  exuviie  of  the  palEeotherium,  anoplotherium,  an- 
thracotherium,  a  small  pachydermatous  creature,  the  croco- 
dile, tortoise,  some  small  reptiles,  and  of  birds  analogous  to 
the  genus  Anas.  To  which  may  be  added  the  eggs  of  birds, 
sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  superior  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indusia 
tubulata,  Cypris  faba,  Gyn^onites,  Potamides,  Helix,  &c. 
Hie  remains  of  numerous  vertebrated  animals  are  disco- 
vered in  it ;  among  which  there  are  three  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, two  ruminants  analc^ous  to  the  genus  Moiehue, 
animals  of  the  genera  Canif,  Felia,  &c  The  only  portion 
of  this  mass  of  deposited  matter  of  which  the  relative  age 
has  been  doubted,  consists  of  certain  sandstones,  constitut- 
ing the  base  of  the  whole,  and  termed  arkote,  a  name  also 
given  to  a  rock  discovered  in  a  situation  intermediate 
between  the  lias  and  tbe  granitic  district  of  Central  France, 
and  tiierefore  of  muc1^.greater  antiquity  than  the  lacustrine 
deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical  re- 
semblance of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they 
are  bath  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  tiie  gronitio 
district  itself,  and  which  has  affinrded  similar  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel,  at  various  geological  epochs ;  so  that  rocks  formed 
at  different  periods  may  be  separated  from  the  granitic  mass 
beneath  by  similar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  ther?  would  appoEir  to  have  been  several, 
in  whii'h  this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited, 
must  ha%'e  been  deep,  since  tbe  thickness  of  the  lacustrine 
formations  of  Auvergne  has  been  estimated  at  800  or  1000 
feet  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  vary 
from  two  or  three  inches  t*six  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
laminiB  being  exceedingly  thin;  and  tbe  whole,  taken 
generally,  presMiting  tbe  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil 
deposition.  As  the  remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals, 
detected  in  the  upp»  portion,  do  not  correspond  with  those 
discovered  in  the  lowerpart  oftbese  beds,  we  may  infer  that 
a  considerable  change  in  the  terrestrial  animal  life  of  the 
distiict  was  effected  even  during  the  time  that  the  various 
deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  tbe  lacustnne  rocks  noticed  above,  the  surface  of  tbe 
country  was  broken  up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in 
great  abundance.  la  the  Cantal.  which  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness  we  shall  oonsider  as  part  of  Auvergne, 
though  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separating 
them,  there  is  no  evident  yet  adduced  to  show  that  any 
portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  produced  after  the 
volcanic  eruptions  commenced;  it  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  listrict,  for  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Limagne  had  not  ten  linated  before  the  voloanot 
burst  forth  in  tlwt  direction,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  hill  of 
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Qai-^tta,  aiid  two  or  ihreo  oUler  places  in  the  Tidnity  of 
Clennont. 

The  volcanic  prbflucts  are  extl-emely  various ;  Borne 
appearing  like  the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  beneath  and 
thrown  up.  while  others  seem  to  have  been  derived  ftom 
matter  deeper  aeftted.  The  two  ^upS  of  the  Cantal  and 
the  Monts-Dore  are  Remarkable  for  d  certaiii  Koiieral  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  consisting  principallj  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  formfer  having  been,  as  a  vholei  6rst 
thrown  up,  dislocating  the  laeustrina  rodU  where  they 
opposed  their  ejection,  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Ailrillac  and  Murat,  particuldrty  from  the  village  of 
St.  Roque  to  Polminhac.  Large  fragments  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (ftnm  40  to  90  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
amohg  the  tracbytic  conglomerate  near  Giou.  The  tra- 
chytio  rocks  of  the  Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  bave  been  fot-med  at  distinct 
Intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from  the  repetition  of  the 
beds.  Dykes  of  trachytes  cUt  through  Uie  principal  masses, 
as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Cer;  and  It  ii  inferred,  that  the  trachytie  eruptions  of  the 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth, 
since  thb  traehytio  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt.  The 
latter  end  its  conglomerates  cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly 
continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  radiating  lines  of 
valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group,  where  the  inferior 
rorlw  ate  exposed  to  view.  The  Plotnb  de  Cantal,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
6095  English  feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch 
of  basalt.  This  rock  also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the 
trachytic  masses,  sometimes  spreading  out  over  their  upper 
surfaces;  the  Puys  Violent  (5232  feet  above  tiie  sea)  is 
thus  formed  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  basaltic 
dykes  of  thit  mountain  keep  a  very  iwnstant  direction  from 
8. 1 0^  E.  to  N.  1 0°  W.  Like  the  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts 
of  the  Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single 
OTuption,  since  they  constitute  several  beds.  In  tlie  envi- 
rons of  the  Puys  Violent,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Valine  du 
Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt 
resting  on  trachytic  tuff.  MM.  Dufr£noy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (mr  le«  Groupe*  du  Cantal,  &c.,  Annales  des 
Minet,  1833)  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys  de 
Griou  and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  tra- 
ehytes  and  basalts ;  and  that  its  eruption  finrced  up  these 
rocks,  breaking  the  whole  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into 
those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see,  and  which  diverge  from 
the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

Thd  Monts-Dore  constitute  another  somewhat  circular 
system  of  volcanic  mountains,  -about  four  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  at  the  Puys  de  Sancy  to  the  height  of 
6190  English  feet  above  the  sea— the  most  elevated  point  of 
Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also  tlie  most 
antient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirting 
the  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
the  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
trachyte  m  the  mteriot.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and 
other  antient  crystalline  rocks  of  Auvergne.  Trachytic 
conglomerates  alternate  with  solid  trachyte,  and  the  latter 
is  often  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as  those  of  basalt. 
The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and  forms  the 
rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Monts- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  Valine  des 
Enfers.  More  modern  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around 
tlie  great  central  mass  of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard, 
and  rhe  Puys  d'Enfer;  and  soorisB  extremely  fresh  are  ob- 
servable at  the  Puys  Vlvanson  and  the  Puys  d' Aiguitlier. 

The  great  pr^rtion  of  the  mora  modern  volcano*  of 
Auveigne  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  at  at  moderate  distances 
ftom,  the  town  of  Clermont.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  volcanos  which  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which  possess  various 
degrees  of  interest  according  to  the  situations  where  they 
occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  cra- 
ters in  different  states  of  preservation,  by  lava  currents,  and 
by  accuinulations  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  ejected  portions  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
■enca  of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
these,  mie  of  the  most  runarkable  is  tiie  Puys  de  Pdme, 
ftrnwdofaputioultrUiidef  nck,whieh  fau  thmoe  been 


nmtAdtMte.  Thlk  toclc  vdies  iilubh  in  it<  ttptMu^Aiieb; 
but  is  geliferally  light  grey;  (thd  iortlStinles  cdhtttitts  ftii- 
menU  of  grdhite  and  of  the  porphyritli:  tfslchyto  Of  the 
Monts-Dore  (Pttys  de  EOnife,  Pfljs  dfe  Sdrcouy). 

The  Patiou  ih«y  bte  considered  one  of  the  rfitfst  Interest- 
ing of  the  cratCr-vdlcandS  of  the  district:  it  rises  to  tbb 
height  of  ^986  feet  dbdvC  th«  ictel  of  the  sell ;  and  its  trtiti- 
c&ted  cone  is  H  l«mdrkable  olilject;  et^  Imong  the  (tther 
volcanic  emintadt;6s  bf  the  countrt.  Thb  crater  is  heUiti- 
fhl^  presetted;  fthd  Is  About  030  firds  in  clrcuihfotenc&, 
and  93  id  depth.  The  tippfer  psrt  of  ihe  molintaih  rises  tmn 
anothet  crater;  fh)rn  *inch  tlie  upper  tonfe  has  fetidentl^ 
been  thrown  nk  The  lower  cratet  baS  been  broken  do*n 
on  the  side  of  thfe  Piiys  de  GouleS;  and  a  chrrcnt  of  lava 
has  issued  Trom  it,  passing  neflt  Orcines,  and  forming  the 
sheet  of  volcanic  hititter  Oii  which  La  Baraque  is  built. 
Before  it  arrived  at  this  point,  sotne  grahite  elevations 
arretted  thfc  lara-burrenl;  arid  divided  it  Intti  two  anequal 
streams,  the  smallesi  of  which  (massed  the  poitrt  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  StOpjJed  at  Nohatnent. 
The  other  streain,  after  passing  La  BaraqUe;  dhd  forming  the 
chein  (a«  these  sheets  of  Mva  are  tended  ih  Auvergne)  of 
Villdrsi  descendtid  on  the  gr&nitic  plateaii  of  the  country, 
and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore;  about  half  a  leagne  fircnn 
Clermont.  The  Puys  de  Laschamps  t«  a  mote  modem 
volcano,  which  attains  the  greatest  eifertftion  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4iro  fbet  above  its  level.  Nothihgcan  be 
more  exact  than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcataos  to  those 
now  in  activity  in  other  countrifes;  ThtJir  presence  in 
Auverf^iie  shows  thftt  volcanic  action  may  suddenly  com- 
tnence  in  ahy  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  ^here  no  subh 
action  had  previously  been  apparent;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  variotiS  Igneous  pnfducts;  and  altering 
the  whole  physical  ohardet^r  of  iL  country,  it  may  cease,  for 
at  least  long  periods  tif  time;  ahd  a  district  once  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  eruptions  bo  again  freed  fiOTn  their  rdvages. 

During  the  pferiod  that  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  were  in 
a  state  of  activftj';  conditions  would  ntcesSSrily  bfe  fiivourable 
for  the  production  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  cinders, 
and  ejected  stOneS  being  readily  washed  down  into  the  val- 
leys, where  thoT  wbuld  be  swept  onwards  by  the  rivers,  and 
exposed  to  Still  further  attrition.  Iri  them  we  should 
expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals  which  inha- 
bited the  country  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtvn  an  iiisight  into  the  geological  dttte  of  sotne  of  the 
eruptiotis  tfaemselvU.  The  reniains  of  animals,  sti  situated 
that  they  inuSt  have  hrien  totombed  in  the  places  where 
they  now  occur  Wheh  the  Aavergne  volfeanos  were  in  aet/w'ty, 
have  been  foUnd,  and  from  the  kind  of  remains  discovered, 
volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  up  to  a 
late  part  of  the  Supracretareotis  period.  According  to 
MM.  Croiset  and  Johert  {Reckerches  sur  les  OtS.  i*s«.  du 
Puys  de  Ddine),  there  are,  at  the  Montagne  de  Perrier 
(N.W.  fromlssoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  abolit 
Ihirtv  beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be 
divided  into  four  alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  de- 
posits. Three  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remains.  The 
principal  ossiferous  stratum  Is  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  can 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  Montagne  de 
Perrier.  The  remuns  discovered  consisted  of— ell^haht, 
one  species;  mastodon,  one  or  two;  hippopotamus,  one; 
rhinoceros,  one ;  tapir,  olic ;  horse,  one ;  boar,  one ;  felis, 
four  or  five ;  hyseina,  two ;  bear,  three ;  caois,  one ;  c&stor, 
one ;  otter,  one ;  hare,  one ;  water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen  i 
and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed  confusedly  with  each 
other,  and  are  of  alt  ages ;  and  mingled  with  them  are  the 
fiecal  remains  of  camitors,  appearing  to  occupy  the  places 
where  they  have  been  dropped.  As;  moreover,  the  bones 
are  never  rolled,  though  frequently  broken  and  often 
gnawed,  the  animals  whose  remains  are  thus  entombed 
would  appear  to  have  been  Inhabitants  of  the  immediaio 
vicinity  ol'the  places  where  thei^  remains  ai«  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanos  of  Au- 
vergne have  sometimes  traversed  ptA-6xistiog  valleys,  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  accumu- 
lated into  lakes  behind  the  barriers  of  lava.  When  these 
lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  discharged  over  the 
dams  gradually  eroded  tlicm,  until  they  formed  deep 
channels  for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  "We 
should  anticipate,  unless  the  physical  features  of  a  given 
locality  were  materiallr  changed  during  an  eruption,  that 
the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  such  lakes  woula  be  in  the 
direction  of  wo  fTO-eiieting  talleys,  a&d  at  the  jttnction  vt 
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the  Iffn-^nvntg  ifiik  tbfl  opp^nto  sidev  of  sqch  yaDeys. 
This  aeems  tq  b«ve  bwn  tha  ewe  with  tlw  Urft-cunvnt  froin 
the  |^lyB  dp  C6m0  (ne^r  Clermont),  whwti  ApwpA  into  the 
valley  of  tlie  Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  bed  be- 
tween the  lava  and  tha  granite  on  the  (X)po«ite  eid^  of  the 
>-:itIey.  An  essipple  of  a  deep  cut  made  by  a  river  into  the 
rock  over  which  it  flova  may  also  he  observed  in  another 
part  of  the  same  valley,  vhor?  a  Ifiva-current  that  issued 
from  the  Puys  Rouge,  and  barred  {he  pr&gress  of  the  stream, 
lias  been  cut  intq  4  ravine,  and  an  ez^av^tion  formed  in  the 
gneiss  T>eneath  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

AVX^RRE,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  d^pariraent 
of  Yonne,  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river 
vrhich  gives  name  to  the  dep»rtment.  It  is  )  02  miles  S-6. 
of  Pans  by  fhs  road  tbrovgh  Udun.  apd  104  through 
Fontainebleau. 

Auzerre  is  mentioned  in  tha  loiter  periods  of  the  Komtin 
dominion  in  Gaul  under  the  name  of  Autisaiodurum,  Autjs- 
siodorum.  Autisiodomm,  and  Autosidorum.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Seuones ;  but  by  a  division  of  that  territory 
acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  Hue  pf  demarcation 
between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  (now 
incorporated  together),  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with 
the  frontier  qf  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auserre  is 
said  to  be  a9  antient  as  the  thicd  century*  its  first  bishop 
having  been  ^t.  Peregrin,  Thq  w&s  put  to  dmtii  tat  his 
religion  in  the  reign  of  Aiurelian,  a.d.  273. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the 
city  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  without  ever 
being  subject  to  the  Burgundians.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  the  county  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  hisboprick,  was  granted  by  tho  kings  of  Fraoce  to 
the  bishops  of  Auierre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Aiixerre 
was  bestowed  on  the  counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  see.  After  passing  through 
the  families  of  Courtenay  and  others,  tfyo  county  of  Auxerre 
(consisting  at  that  time,  as  it  appears,  of  the  city- and  such 
part  of  the  former  county  as  haa  been  granted  to  the  counts 
of  Nevers)  was  sold  to  theerown  of  France  in  the  year  1370. 
In  1 435  it  was  ceded  bv  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
<rundy,  in  order  to  win  him  over  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Knglish ;  but  was  again  united  to  the  crown  by  Xrfiuis  XI. 
However,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  they 
never  obtained  possession,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
renounced  their  right  to  the  county,  as  heirs  of  the  family  of 
Burgundy-  The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only 
relic  of  his  feudal  superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn 
ciUry  into  his  see,  the  king's  procurer,  as  first  vassal, 
assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  city  stands  on  -the  slope  of  a  bill,  in  a  oouatry  firuitftil 
in  vine ;  the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old 
place,  with  many  well-built  housed,  but  with  dirty  and  nar- 
row streets.  There  are  tv^o  squares  (placet),  but  both  small. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  s^nds  high,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  escaped  with 
lirtle  dantage  th^  violence  of  the  Revolution.  The  portal  is 
magnificent,  and  there  are  some  fine  painted  windows.  The 
abboyof  St.  Germain  was  celebrated  for  its  crypts,  in  which 
Were  the  bodies  of  no  less  than  sixty  saints,  and  a  *  pro- 
digious quantity'  of  holv  relics.  This  sacred  spot  suffered 
poine  violence  from  the  pimds  of  tfie  Calvimats,  in  the  reli- 
({ious  wars  of  France.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
were  fourteen  religious  houses ;  besides  a  commandery  of 
the  order  of  Bfalta,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  and 
as  many  hospitals.  The  nuniher  of  parishes  is  differently 
tttrited  at  eii^ht  fPiganiol  de  la  Force)  and  twelve.  (Expilly, 
Encyclopedia  Hfithodique.)  One  of  the  churches  (NStre 
Dame)  was  ooUegiate.  The  foundling  hospital  is  a  large 
Vuilding  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
episcopal  palace,  which  ia  spoken  of  in  high  terms  b^  Mar- 
liuifire  (Le  Grand  Dictionnaire),  Expilly,  and  others,  is  said, 
in  tho  Enq/clopiiUe  Wtkodiquef  tQ  be  only  an  ordinary 
residence. 

Wuollm  cbths,  serges,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yam, 
and  pottery,  are  made  in  Auxerre,  hut  it  should  seem  to  a 
tritllng  extent;  the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of 
which  it  is  a  considerable  mart  The  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  commences  here,  or  at  least  a  very  little  way  above, 
and  the  wine  is  sept  down  the  river  to  Paris  and  elsewhere 
by  water-carriage.  The  wine  of  Auxerre  ia  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Pelit  Vin  dAuc^erre;  but  two  or  three 
Bputs  .produce  growths  of  great  reputation.  Tb^  cAablit  4b 
Tbite  vin^)  «m  tha  la  tkh^tt^  dttami' 


grin»  {rpd  ynofiii,  ure  w*M  in  thi«  neighhourhdod.  The 
vintage  draws  to  Auxerre  iwe  sprte  of  dealers  from  Paris. 
One  class  purchase  the  vine  from  the  grower,  and.  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  see  the  crop  gathered,  put  into  tubs  by  the 
road-sid^,  pressed,  and  put  into  casks,  and  immediately  sont 
off  to  Pflj-is.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  way  t^  prevent 
adulteration  by  the  country  •merchants,  who  m\%,  with  (t 
their  ohl  wine,  or  with  the  strong  wines  of  uie  south  of 
France,  in  order  to  make  '  more  Burgundy.'  Wines  of  the 
most  f^elebrated  growths  are  found  to  possess,  by  this  pro- 
cess, a  marvellous  faculty  of  increase  :  those  of  which  only 
a  few  small  casks  are  made,  even  in  f)(vourable  years,  can 
be  had  at  any  inn  in  Fnmpe.  Wqod  is  vlso  a  CQpudarable 
article  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 

There  are  in  this  town  a  library,  0  mps^um  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  philosopbipal  instruments,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  high  fichool  {c(diige\  of  ponsiderabW 
repute,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Some  wealthy  wine-mer- 
chants have  oollectiot)8  of  antiquities.  Some  medals  and 
coins  in  these  collections  show  tli^t  money  was  once  coined 
here.  The  population  in  1832  was  hetveen  11,000  and 
12,000. 

The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  appears  now  to  he  united  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  to  the  holder  of  which  see  the 
bishop  was  formerly  suffragan.  The  dignitary  now  has  the 
title  of  Archbithop  qf  Sent  aad  Auxerre. 

The  town  suffered  considerably  in  the  ipiddla  ages  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Huns,  ^lormans,  Saracens,  and  English'; 
and  from  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
marshal  of  Chateluz,  who  took  Cravant  (a  small  place  near 
Auxerre)  from  the  English,  and  restored  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  received  in  perpetuity  a  canoory  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family.  They  entered  upon  their  ofiicp 
dressed  in  a  curious  combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  mili- 
tary garments. 

The  arrondissement  of  Auxerre  includes  a  district  of  774 
square  miles  or  495,360  acres,  and  a  population  of  about 
1 1 2,000  persons.  (Malte  Brun ;  Piganiol  d?  la  Force ; 
MartiBiiTe ;  Encycltmidie  MetAoaique  ;  Dictiormaire  Uni- 
vertel  de  la  France  ;  Letters  Jrom  Franca^  by  J.  M.  Cobbett ; 
Reichard's //inCTwyo)^ /Evince;  Dupin  ;  ifxpilly.) 

AUXILIARY  VERBS  are  distinguished  from  other 
verbs  in  the  following  way.  Verbs  express  the  notions  of 
action :  auxiliary  verbs,  though  they  originally  expressed 
notions  of  action,  only  express  relaliom  <if  action  when 
considered  as  auxiliary  verbs,  and  are  accordingly  employed, 
in  connexion  with  other  verbs,  to  give  to  them  certain  relations 
called  by  grammarians  tense,  mood,  and  yoice.  Tlie  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  and  our  own  more  particularly,  abound 
in  such  fbrms ;  but  they  ate  likewise  found  in  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  sometimes  altogether  undisguised, 
more  commonly  so  completely  blended  with  the  main  verb 
as  to  pass  for  a  mere  arhitrary  suffix,  which  the  grammarian 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
particle  which  plays  a  secondary  part,  that  it  should  not 
occupy  too  targe  a  share  of  the  attention  ;  and  thus  those 
verbs  which  in  course  of  time  are  used  aa  auxiliaries,  though 
originally  as  significant  as  any  other  verbs,  lose  something 
of  their  distinctive  character ;  so  that  if  the  fuller  form 
happen  to  disappear  from  a  language,  the  corrupted  auxiliary 
presents  anomuies  which  it  is  not  easy  for  tne  philologist 
to  explain.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  generally  throw  off  much  of 
the  distinctive  meaning  which  they  onginally  possessed. 

Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  most  important  is  the  sub- 
stantive verb  signifying  to  be;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  word  has  passed  through  more  variations  of  form. 
Grimm  and  other  grammanans,  indeed,  baye  laid  down 
that  there  are  three  or  even  more  distinct  roots  combined  in 
the  conjugation  of  this  verb.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  die  known  changes  that  take  place  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  there  will  appear,  we  think,  some  reason  fbr  sup* 
posing  that  all  the  varying  forms  of  this  verb  ate  derived 
from  a  common  ori^n. 

As  the  ultimate  form  tiom  which  all  the  net  appear 
to  us  to  have  flowed,  we  will  propose  the  root  veg;  and 
we  are  incHned  to  assign  to  this  root,  as  iU  primary  mean- 
ing, the  notion  of  eating.  Such  a  form  appears  in  the  t.atin 
veseor  (pronounced  wescor),  I  eat,  and  in  the  German 
toes-en,  to  be.  The  initial  w.  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  g,  and  hence  wehave  ee-gess-en,  eaten. 
Still  more  commonly  the  w  is  altwetber  dropped,  and  then 
we  have  the  root  e«»  whion  i«  the  buia  ^  the  Greek  sub- 
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stantive  verb  cw-m'  (the  niffiiial  form),  «•-»>  et-h  (stiU  ex- 
isting in  ll^s  fbrm  in  the  Lithuanian  language),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  M-wn,  e».  es-t,  es-umtts,  et-tit,  es-unt.  es-to, 
en-te,  and  with  a  alight  variation  of  the  Sanscrit  a»-mi,  &c. 
"With  the  same  form  of  the  Latin  we  may  connect  tt-U  he 
eata,  e*-»e,  to  eat,  es-ca,  es-ctUentut,  &c.,  and  the  German 
eet-en,  to  eat.  After  the  word  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
its  initial  consonant,  the  short  vowel  also  was  apt  to  disap- 

Ear,  at  least  in  the  longer  forms.  Thus  from  the  old 
Ltin  forms  esum,  esunt,  esim,  &c.,  there  arose  tiie  shorter 
forms  turn,  sunt,  stm,  &c. ;  prae-es-em,  ab-e$-mt,  were 
reduced  to  praeaenst  absent;  and  in  German  we  find  lein, 
to  be,  sind,  they  are,  m  plaoe  of  et^n,  es-ind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consonant  9  interchanges  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausonss],  so  that  were  exists  by  the  side 
of  uxM,  and  art,  are,  with  is.  Thus  in  the  Latin,  too,  we 
have  er-am,  er-o,  where  more  regular  forms  would  have 
been  es-am,  es-o,  or  rather  es-so.  Again,  the  same  letter  s 
is  interchangeable  with  the  dentals  t,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  have  ess-en,  Ich  ass,  the  English  express  the 
same  notions  by  to  eat,  2  ate ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  uses 
indifferently  ed-it  or  es-t,  he  eats,  ed-ere  or  es'se,  to  eat. 

The  form  be  is  evidently  the  went  of  the  German  bin, 
lam,  bist,  thou  art,  and  u  the  English  be-ing  and  be-en. 
With  the  short  vowel  changed,  it  appear?  in  the  Lithuanian 
fru,  as  bu-ti,  to  be,  buwau,  I  have  begn ;  and  as  the  latter 
language  is  cicsely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
form  fu-o,  I  beget,  &c.  pe-fu-ca,  and  e-Ju-n,  lam,  &c.;  whence 
also  the  Latin  fu-vi  or  fu-i,  fu-am,  fu-lurus,  &c.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  among  themselves  is  generally 
allowed ;  but  the  question  now  proposed  is,  whether  they 
are  not  also  radiculy  connected  with  the  root  uies.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  exvc  existed  with  an  t  at 
the  end,  it  would  no  Imger  he  thought  a  violent  step  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  bes  and  wet,  more  esiwcially 
when  we  find  tiie  b  already  half  way  towards  a  to  in  /ut. 
lix/oeiust/oeevaidus.  Sec,  pronounced  probably /u«fw,  &c., 
we  have  a  stUl  nearer  approach  to  the  digamma.  Now  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  root  be  had  a  sibilant,  arises 
from  the  old  German  ibrm  binmes,  we  are,  compared  with 
warumet,  we  were,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  these  words  the  suffix,  which  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  more  than  the  four  letters  umes,  thus  agreeing 
very  precisely  with  the  Greek  suffix  om«s,  the  Latin  umas, 
and  the  Lithuanian  ame  of  the  same  power.  The  radical 
parts  then  are  ZttV  and  tmr;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  fbrm  wot,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  ibrm,  bis.  If  the  Greeks  lost  the 
t  in  many  of  their  forms  derived  fVom  the  short  root  es,  as 
they  did,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  dropped  it  from  am,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance  from  the 
longer  form  bes  or  bis.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bet  and 
wes  are  connected,  is  confirmed  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
these  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bo-sco,  bo-tos,  bo-ra,  in  Latin  pasco,  pascor,  as 
well  as  vescor.  The  root  pas  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
pas-tor,  pas-ius  with  the  sibilant,  pa-bulum  without  it. 

The  use  of  this  auxiliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  luiguagos,  is  fiimiliar  to  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
carefhlly  observed,  that  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language. 
Amatf-eram,  amao-ero,  amap-issem,  amav-iste,  evmently 
contain  the  forms  eram,  ero,  essem,  esse ;  and  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  an  older  fbrm,  amavetim,  may  be  Inferred  from 
the  ^iree  existing  forms  amassim,  amaven'm,  amarim ;  and 
in  amav-esim  we  see  the  full  form  esim  which  preceded  sim. 

After  the  verb  to  be,  the  next  in  importance  among  the 
auxiliaries  is  the  verb  habe  re,  Latin,  to  have  ;  in  German, 
hab-en.    Like  the  preceding  verb,  this  also  has  undergone 
great  corruptions.    In  the  English  htut,  hat,  had,  the 
main  consonant  has  already  disappeared.   While  in  the 
Italian  ho,  from  the  Latin  hmeo,  we  find  nothine  of  the  root 
but  the  aspirate,  and  even  that  is  often  omitted,  so  that  we 
should  doubt  the  connection  between  the  words  but  for  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural.    But  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  for  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the 'Roman 
languages  of  Europe,  we  will  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
Latin,  habeo,  babes,  habet ;  habemus,  habetis,  habent. 
Italian,    bo,     hai,     ha;   abbiamo,  avete,  hanno. 
Spanish^  he,     has,     ha;  hab£mosorh£mos,hab^han. : 
nench,    tit      <^      '^i     Kvtmh  avex,  ont 


The  use  of  the  verti  to  have  in  the  formation  of  the  per- 
fects, so  univenul  in  the  modem  langiiages  derived  from 
Latin,  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  parent  language 
also,  where  such  phrases  as  Jurem  eonttriclum  nabeo, 
fares  constrictos  habeo,  difler  but  slightly  m  meaning  from 
furem  comtrinxi,  &c. ;  and  there  was  the  greater  necessity 
for  adopting  a  new  formation,  as  the  Latm  perfect  unites 
two  tenses  in  itself,  viz..  the  aoriat  and  the  present-perfisct. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  why,  in  the  derived  tonnes,  the  participle  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  accusative ;  m  jelet  at  tufy.  But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to  the 
'  perfect  tenses.  In  connexion  with  the  infinitive  it  forms  a 
convenient  periphrasis  for  a  fiiture.  From  the  Italian 
infinitive  sentir,  we  have  a  fhture  sentir-o,  -at,  -a,  -emo, 
-ete,  -tmno,  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  now  they  are 
used  as  suffixes,  being  reduced  as  completely  as  the  rest. 
In  the  Spanish  verb  noWrfr  the  fhture  is  kablar-6,  -as,  -rf. 
Smos,  -Us,  -dn ;  and  in  the  French,  from  sentir  there  is 
formed  sentir-ai,  •<!«,  -a,  ~ona,  -ez,  -ant.  In  the  tense  called 

Knerally  the  conditionfd,  the  infinitive  is  again  employed 
le  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  toise  of  to  hiave, 
derived  from  habtdt  viz.,  ebbi,  avesti,  ^be,  ttoeamo,  av^tg^ 
ebbero;  and  their  conditional  is  tentir-ei,  -etti,  -eA6e, 
-este,  -ebbero.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  employ 
avois,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  imperfect  habebam  (see  Raynonacd);  hut  as 
avoM,  avez,  of  the  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  av 
when  attached  as  suffixes  to  the  future,  so  also  ovotr,  &c.. 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  conditional, 
thus,  sentir-ois,  -ois,  -oil,  -ions,  -iez,  -oient.  The  Spnnish 
language,  in  like  manner,  employs  the  imperfect  nabia, 
habias,  habia,  habiamos,  habiait,  nabian,  derived  also  from 
halfcbam,  &c. ;  and  thus,  with  the  same  suppression  of  tbe 
two  first  letters,  the  conditional  of  hablar  is  hablar-ia, 
'las,  -ia,  ~tcmot,  -iais,  -ion.  This  view  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  futures  is  of  service  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities so  often  fbund  in  those  tenses,  which  moreover 
generally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  become 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  languages.  1.  Vado,  Let.  I  go,  is 
employed  thus  by  the  Italians,  as  to  vo  faciendo,  1  am 
doing,  and  in  French  for  a  fUture,  je  vais  parler,  lam  going 
to  speak.  2.  Venin,  iMi  I  come,  in  Italian  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  verb  to  be:  egli  vien  riputato,  he  is  consii^ed;  in 
French  to  denote  an  action  just  passed :  il  vient  de  troitver, 
he  ha*  jutt  Jbund.  3.  Ammla^t  to  wott,  (cocnipted  into 
the  Italian  ondare  and  the  French  oAsr,)  is  used  in  the 
fbrmer  language  thus,  andra  rovinato,  he  wtU  be  ruined, 
and  in  the  French,  tV  aUoit  diner,  he  teat  going  to  eUne, 
4.  Starve,  to  stand,  in  Italian  a6no  stato,  I  have  been,  9ta 
scrivendo,  fie  is  writing ;  and  tbe  French  itoit  (formerly 
estois)  is  a  corruption  from  stabam,  precisely  as  cnmots  from 
amabam.  The  Spaniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxiliaries 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  tenets, 
to  hold,  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb :  and  besides 
ser,  to  be,  they  have  estdr,  to  be,  from  the  Latin  stare.  In  the 
Teutonic  languages  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  very  numerous, 
and  our  own  language  rontains  nearly  the  whole  of  them : 
1.  may,  might,  are  the  jttesent  and  perl^  of  the  same  de- 
fective verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  tiiis 
verb,  miog-en,  as  well  as  the  forms  mag,  and  moehte';  %  flsn 
and  enuld  correspond  to  the  German  hann  and  honnta  flma 
the  infinitive  Konn-m;  3.  will  and  would  to  tiio  German 
will  and  woUte  from  wtii-en  ;  4.  shali  and  thmdd  to  tall  and 
sollte  from  sollen. 

But  tliough  the  German  auxiliaries  correspond  with  tbe 
English  as  to  their  having  a  common  origin,  they  have  a 
use  which  is  not  q^uite  the  same.  '  In  general,  postibiliry 
is  expressed  by  konnen,  durfen  (the  English  dare,  durst), 
mosen,  and  necessity  mutsen  (the  English  mtut),  toUen, 
W(^len  ;  lassen  (the  English  let)  implies  necessity  as  well  as 
possibility.'  (Beoker't  Qerman  Grammar,  p.  65.)  The  Ger- 
man word  Aatett,  like  the  corresponding  English  Aars,  and 
the  German  toerden,  when  used  alone,  are  notional  Tertll^ 
or  verbs  exiB«saing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  a  mere  rela* 
tion  :  thus  we  can  say,  er  unrd  reich,  he  becomes  nbA  ;  Init 
in  the  expressions  tch  werde  kommen,  J  will  eoma,  die 
frage  wird  von  ihm  beantwortet,  the  question  it  answered 
by  him,  the  verb  werdert  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  fiw  the 
fViture  tense  and  tbe  passive  voice  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Greek  language  it  has  not  been  observed 
till  of  late  years,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  yet  umTorsaUy  admitlB^ 
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tlut  the  vwbi  /o  Aow  and  to  with  Ox^  and  9tX»)  are  <^en 
used  as  auxiliary  verb*.  That  sueh,  however,  is  the  &ct, 
will  not  he  diiputed  hy  those  who  are  the  best  judges.  The 
f(Hiiis  of  the  auxiliaiv  verbs  in  the  modem  Greeklanguage 
are  a  oon&rmalion  of  this  opinion. 

Those  who  wish  to  compare  the  forma  of  the-  Lithusoian 
lansruage  with  those  of  the  c|^nate  tongues,  may  consult 
Anfang»-grunde  einer  Littauiseken  Sprachl^re,  fee.,  Von 
C.  O.  Mielcke,  Konigsberg,  1800. 

AUXON  N  E,  or AU  SSONNE,  a  fortified  town  in  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  SaSne,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris 
through  IMjon  to  Geneva  ;  201  miles  S.K.  of  Paris  and  IS 
S.E.  of  Dijon.   It  is  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or. 

The  fhundation  of  this  city  ia  fixed  by  some  about  the 
year  400  of  the  Christian  sra,  but  nothing  certain  ivpears 
to  be  known  of  it.  It  was  first  pait  of  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  then  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Auxonne,  which  came  by  exchange  into  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Bui^ndy,  but  was  not  united  with  their  duchy. 
Upon  the  seizure  of  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Buf- 

gundy  by  Louis  XI.,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  that  prince, 
y  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  it  was  ceded  by  Francis  I.  of  France 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  and  obliged  bis  general,  Lannoy, 
who  in  lS2fi  besieged  the  town  fur  nine  months,  to  raise 
the  siege.  Be&re  the  kings  of  France  acquired  possession 
of  the  Franehe  Gomt£,  Auxonne  was  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  Burgundy,  and  was  defended  by  a  castle  flanked 
by  six  laim  towers,  erected  by  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII., 
and  Louis  All.  In  1673.  the  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban, 
.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as 
pleasant  promenades.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sadne ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a 
causeway  of  2350  paces  in  length  (nearly  2}  English  miles), 
having  twenty-three  arches  for  allowing  pa^ge  to  the 
water  in  case  of  inundation.  This  causeway  was  constructed 
or  improved  hy  Maqpuret  of  Bavaria,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
in  1405.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  artu- 
lery.  a  cannon  founcUv,  and  powder  mills :  also,  a  library 
and  a  high  school.  There  were  several  religious  houses  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  a  poor  and  ill-built  hospital.  The 
town  formerly  eonsisted  of  two  parishes,  which  are  now  in- 
corporated into  one. 

The  trade  of  Auxonne  consists  chiefly  in  wine,  grain,  and 
wood  ;  as  well  as  cloth  and  seizes,  which  are  sent  to  Lyon. 
In  return,  groceries,  silk,  and  the  wines  of  M£con,  are  re- 
ceived. These  wines  are  sold  again  in  Lorraine  and  Franehe 
Comt^  There  are  several  working  goldsmiths  in  the  town. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was.  in  I83i.  about  5,000. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourtuxxl  of  Auxonne,  quarries  of 
atone  of  varibus  colours — blue,  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
Some  species  of  turquoises  and  fossil  corals  are  found  in  these 
quarries.  Hiere  b  also  pretty  good  marble.  The  district 
of  Auxonnois  is  low  and  marshy,  watered  by  many  brooks, 
and  affording  abundance  of  good  pasturage.  (Brtq/clopfdie 
Mmhodique $  Diotionnaire  Umvertel  de  la  France;  Dupin ; 
Malta  Brun  ;  Expilly.) 

AUZOUT,  ADRI  EN,  was  a  native  of  France,  but  neither 
the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth  is  known.  He  had  established 
bis  reputation  as  an  astronomer  in  1666,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
that  year.  He  died  in  1691,  according  to  Delambre  and 
others ;  in  1 693,  at  Rome,  acoorduiff  to  Montiida,  who  cites 
the  reccMrds  of  the  Academy.  Tne  collectioo  hereafter  ' 
noticed,  published  in  1 693,  speaks  of  him  as  living  (p.  340). 

Auzout  is  celebrated  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  ' 
Picard,  applied  the  telescope  to  the  mural  quadrant.    This  ' 
rests  on  an  admission  of  Picard  to  Lahire  (Montucla,  ii.  < 
669),  asserted  by  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  Pirard  s  book  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.    Auzout  also 
made  an  independent  invention  and  application  to  tlie  telo' 
scope  of  the  moveable  wire  miciometa*,  on  which  he  pub-  ' 
lisbed  a  treatise  in  1 667.   Picard  assisted  him  in  perfecting 
this  instrument   Huyghens  has  been  frequently  stated  as  ^ 
an  inventor  of  this  micrometer,  but  his  instrument  is  dif-  i 
forent  from,  and  inferior  in  principle  to,  that  of  Auzout. 
(Delambre,  Aat.  Mod.,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  47.)  The  prior  in-  : 
veotion  of  Gascoyne  (Astkonohy,  p.  534)  is  admitted,  and 
was  brought  fbrward  by  Hooke  and  others  of  the  Royal  < 
Socie^.  in  opposition  to  the  iuventlon  of  Auzout.   The  : 
French  have  always  retorted,  with  just  severity,  that  the  < 
invention  of  their  countrymen  must  needs  be  original,  since  < 
the  Snglisb  thtaudves  did  not  know  what  Gawojroe  had  : 


done,  tDl  Au«rat  communicated  his  own  micrometer  to  the 
Royal  Society;  thus  allowii^a  method  of  first  rate  im- 
portance to  aKtronomy  to  lie  idle,  till  national  feeling,  and 
not  love  of  science,  ransacked  their  own  records. 

Auzout  published  observations  and  calculations  <^  the 
comet  of  1664,  and  the  presentation  of  bis  results  to  Louis 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  given  that  prince  the  first  idea  of 
founding  an  obeervatoiy  at  Paris.  He  also  made  a  laborious 
comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  France  and 
otber  countries,  which  is  to  be  found,  together  with  his  own 
account  of  his  micrometer,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  entitled  Divert  Outrages  de  Math^matique 
et  PhytiqMt  Paris,  1693.  Among  other  results  of  the  mi- 
crometer, he  observed  and  measured  the  diurnal  variation 
of  the  moon's  diameter,  first  explamed  by  Kepler.  He  was 
engaged  in  several  discussions  with  Hooke,  which  m<ne 
concern  the  biography  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  preceding  works,  we  have  left  of  Auzout  a 
letter  on  some  new  observations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris,  1664  ;  and  a  letter  to  the  Abb*  Charles  on  a  collec- 
tion of  observations  published  by  Campani,  Paris,  1665. 

Auzout  was  a  good  optician  and  maker  of  telescopes ; 
and  when  it  is  added  that  he  never  enjoyed  even  tolerable 
health,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  dime  not  a  little 
for  astronomy. 
AVA.   [See  Birhan  Ehpikb.] 
AVAL.   rSee  Bahxiin  Islands.] 
AVALANCHES  are  the  most  ^ngerous  and  terrible 
phenomena  to  which  the  valleys  embosomed  betvFeen  high, 
snow-topped  mountain  ranges  are  exposed.     They  are 
especially  frequent  in  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  steepness  of 
their  declivities,  but  they  are  also  known  in  other  moun- 
tain regions,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Norway.  They 
originate  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mountains,  when  the 
accumulation  of  snow  becomes  so  great  that  the  inclined 
lane  on  which  the  mass  rests  cannot  any  longer  support  it. 
t  then  is  pushed  down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  and 
precipitated  into  the  subjacent  valUy,  where  it  often  destroys 
forests  and  villages,  buries  men  and  cattl^  and  sometimes 
Alls  up  the  rivers  and  stops  their  course.   Besides  what  is 
covered  with  the  masses  of  snow,  persons  are  often  killed 
and  houses  overthrown  by  the  suulen  compression  of  the 
air,  caused  by  the  incredible  velocity  with  which  these  enor- 
mous masses  descend. 

Four  diflerent  kinds  of  avalanches  may  be  distinguished : 
drift  avalanches,  rolling  avalanches,  sliding  avalanches,  and 
glacier  or  ice  avalanches,  of  which  the  first  commonly  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  second  and  third  at 
the  end  of  winter  and  in  spring,  and  the  last  only  in  summer. 

The  drift  <»-  loose  snow  avalanches  (called,  in  Switser- 
land,  staub-lauinen)  take  place  when  heavy  snow  has  fallen 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains  during  a  still  calm, 
and  this  accumuTated  mass,  before  it  acquires  consistency,  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  strong  wind.  The  snow  is  driven  from 
one  acclivity  to  another,  and  so  enormously  increased  in  its 
progress,  that  it  brings  down  an  incredible  volume  of  loose 
snow,  which  often  covers  great  part  of  a  valley.  The  damage 
caused  by  these  avalanches  is.  however,  generally  not  very 
great,  because  most  of  the  objects  covered  by  them  may  be 
freed  from  the  snow  without  having  sustained  great  damage ; 
but  they  often  produce  such  a  compression  of  the  air  that 
houses  are  overturned,  and  men  and  cattle  suffocated. 

The  rolling  avalanches  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  These  take  place  when,  after  a  thaw,  the  snow 
becomes  clammy,  and  the  single  grains  or  flocks  stick  te 
one  another,  so  as  te  unite  into  large  hard  pieces  which 
commonly  take  the  form  of  balls.  Su<ih  a  ball,  moved  by  its 
own  weight,  begins  to  descend  the  inclined  plane,  and  all 
the  snow  it  meets  in  its  course  downwards  sticks  firmly  to  it, 
Tliis  snow-mass,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  progress,  and  de- 
scending with  great  velocity,  covers,  destroys,  or  carries  away 
everything  that  opposes  ita  course — trees,  fbrests.  bouses, 
and  rooks.  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
and  causes  great  loss  oflife  and  property.  In  the  ^ear  1749, 
the  whole  village  of  Rueras,  in  the  valley  of  Tawich,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  was  covered,  and  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of  this  description ; 
but  this  change,  which  happened  in  the  night  time,  was 
effected  without  the  least  noise,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  aware  of  it,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  could  not 
conceive  why  it  did  not  grow  day.  A  hundred  persons  were 
dug  out  of  the  snow,  sixty  of  whom  were  still  alive,  Uie 

interstices  betwew  the  snow  contaimng  sufl^nt  air  to  sup- 
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iMVt  ]ih.  In  1806.  an  avtaanohe  deuended  into  Val  Calanoa. 
likewwe  in  the  canton  of  ihe  Griaona,  transplanted  a  forest 
fropi  one  side  of  tbe  valley  to  the  other,  and  placed  a  flr  tree 
on  the  roof  of  a  parsonage-house.  In  1 820,  sixty-four  per- 
sona were  killed  in  Fettan.  in  the  high  valley  of  Engadin, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  ewhty- 
four  persona  and  fliur  hundred  head  of  cattle,  in  Ober- 
seatelen.  and  twenty-three  persona  at  Brieg,  hoth  situated 
m  the  canton  of  Wallis.  In  the  same  couotry,  the  village 
of  Briet  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  a^'atanche  in  1837. 

Many  thousands  of&trong  trees  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanches, either  by  beingbroken  offneartheground.orby  being 
rooted  up,  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thus  precipitated  into  the 
valley.  Where  these  avalanches  are  of  common  occurrence, 
tbe  inliabitaiits  of  the  valleys  know  the  places  where  they 
come  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
they  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent. 

Tbe  sliding  avalanches  (rutsch  lauinen,  also  called  suof^ 
(pron.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  or^nale  on  the 
lower  and  less  steep  declivities,  when,  after  a  long  thaw  in 
spring,  those  layers  of  the  snowy  covering  which  are  nearest 
the  ground  are  dissolved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  is 
loosened  which  unites  the  mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  declivity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  the  slippery  slope,  and  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  its  pressure.  AVhen  an  object 
does  not  directly  give  way  to  the  mass,  it  is  either  borne 
down  by  the  snow  accumulating  behind  it,  or  the  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  course  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  ice  or  glacier  avalanches  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
ice  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  a  glacier,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal maaa,  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  are  commonly  broken  into  amall  pieces  by  the  rocks 
which  they  meet  in  their  progress.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, tbey  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  powerful  stream. 
In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
may  often  be  seen ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau,  the 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  continually 
heurd.  They  are  less  destructive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  they  descend  only  upon  places  which  are  not  in- 
habited. 

Occasionally  the  aTalanches  change  their  character  in 
their  progress.  When  the  declivity  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  ground  under  it  not  too  slippery,  tiie  mass  of  snow 
begins  to  slide ;  but  arriving  at  a  precipitous  descent,  its 
velocity  and  its  mass  are  greatly  increased,  and  it  begins  to 
roll.  If,  at  this  stage  of  its  coui-se,  it  meets  a  strong,  craggy 
rock,  the  mass  is  instantly  divided  into  innumei-able  small 
pieces,  and  thus  it  appears  at  the  end  of  its  progress  like  a 
drift  avalanche. 

Avalanches  is  the  common  French  expression  for  these 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  whidi 
are  utuated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
other  names :  as  avalanges,  lavanches,  lavanges,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavine;  and  in  tiie  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Grisona,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  Goman  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, they  are  named  lauinen,  lauwinen.  lauwen,  leuen, 
lowen,  and  lahnen.  In  the  Pyrenees  they  are  sometimes 
called  congeres;  and  in  Norway,  snee-shred  and  snee-fond. 
(Kasthofer*s  Obtervation*  on  a  Journey  through  the  Alps, 

AVALLON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne.  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  132  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  S.E.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus under  the  name  of  Aballo,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  indicate  that  it 
was  at  that  period  a  place  of  tome  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  composed  of  coarse  red  granite,  of  moderate 
^ovation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brum's  Map  of  France,  and  in  that  given  in  the  Ency- 
ciopcdie  Methodique,  the  Voisin),  and  has  well-built  houses, 
and  broad  and  clean  streets.  Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  tbe  side  next  the  river,  is  a  plea- 
sant walk  planted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  steep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream  ia  estimated  at  600  feet,  so  that  an  extensive 

Erospect  is  obtained  of  the  district  of  Morvan,  within  the 
oundory  of  which  Avallwi  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morvan  consists  of  primitive  rocks,  and  abounds  with  wood ; 
from  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  mpjly  of  that  article 
*w  Paris  is  derived.  [See  Mortah.]  It  is  collected  at 


ATal1en,'and  from  Ownee  sentiBounouily-conttmeted  rafts 

down  the  Cousin  into  the  Cure;  by  this  again  into  tbe 
Yonna,  and  then  by  tbe  Seine  to  Paris.  Casks,  mustard, 
woollen  cloth,  and  paper  are  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  wine,  cattle,  and  in  eoals.  The  inhabitants  are  above 
500O.  Avallon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondiasement  or  sub- 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribunal  da  commerce,  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputes,  a  high-school 
(college),  and  an  agricultural  society.  There  are  a  theatre, 
publio  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  revolution  there 
were  four  religious- houses,  and  the  church  was  collegiate. 
Near  Avallon  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  the  Roman 
road  formed  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  from 
Lusdunum  (Lyon)  to  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  side,  of 
meadow  Ifmd  and  marshes,  and  on  the  other  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  com,  and  producing  Stinas  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondisseraent  contains  456  square  miles,  or  S9I,840  acres. 
Its  population  is  about  47,000.  (Eipilly,  Bictionnaire 
Giographique,  dee  Qaulee  et  de  la  ^aace;  MiJlin, 
Voyage  dam  let  Departemenia  du  Midi  de  la  Frantxj 
Letttrt  fixm  R-anve,  by  John  M.  Cobbett ;  Malle  Brun.) 

AVANTURINK,  a  variety  of  quarU,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  with  which  it  refteets  light,  the  eEFect  being  in 
general  produced  by  fine  points  of  mica  imbedded  within  the 
crystalline  mass.  From  this  circumstance  it  ia  sometimes 
employed  in  jewelry,  but  it  ia  of  little  value. 

AVATARA  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properly  signifies 
'  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  descending,'  e.g.  from  a  boat  or 
other  vehicle ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  incamatbus 
of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in  some  manifest 
shape,  upon  earth.  Our  infiirmation  regarding  the  succes- 
sive development  of  religious  and  mythological  ideas  among 
the  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  dootiine  of  the  AvalSras  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Those  portions  of  the  vedas  or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus,  towhich,  from  the  style  and  structure  of 
their  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may  with  safety  be 
attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of  elements  and  deified 
natural  powers,  but  do  not  allude  to  those  apparently  more 
spiritualised  deities  that  require  to  be  invested  with  a  bodily 
frame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  number  of  the  Avatilras  mentioned  in  ihe  Puranas, 
or  legmdary  poems  of  the  Hindus,  is  very  great.  Those  of 
Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
'  Preserver'  in  the  TrimQrti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  variously  enu- 
merated; but  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  in  selecting  the 
following  ten  as  tbe  most  conspicuous  i — 

1.  Matsya,  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  ^served 
Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race,  during  • 
universal  deluge. 

2.  Kurma,  the  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Vishnu  under- 
went in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or  rather  the  en> 
tire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  tbe 
Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning  the  sea  fbr  the  beverage 
of  immortally  (amrita). 

3.  VarSha,  tbe  Boar.  Vishna,  with  the  head  of  a  mon- 
strous boar,  is  represented  as  slaying  Hiranyfiksba,  the 
chief  of  the  Asuras,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  and  as  uplifting  the  earth  which  had  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  %s  Narasinha,  a  being  half  man 
and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hiranyalcasipn,  the  brother  of 
HiranySksha. 

6.  The  form  of  Vdmana,  the  Dwarf,  was  assumed  by 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went  to  a 
sacrifice  which  tha  king  was  performing,  and  supplicated 
for  as  much  ground  as  be  could  measure  with  three  steps, 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  suddenly  grew  to 
an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps  comprised  euu,  mid- 
air, and  heaven. 

6.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  form,  as  Parasurdma, 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  Rtnukft,  in  order  to  preserve 
mankind,  and  especially  the  Brfihmans,  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  was  born  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaratha,  and, 
under  the  name  ol  RAma,  in  order  to  destroy  Rflvana,  the 
Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demons  who  were 
then  infesting  the  earth.  The  actions  of  Rfima  form  the 
subject  of  a  celebrated  epio  poem  in  Sanskrit,  called  the 
Rimiyana,  uid  attributed  to  the  anttent  sage  Vfilmtki, 
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8.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  AvatArw  of  Vishna  is  bis 
appearance  in  the  human  form  of  Krisfina,  in  vnich  be  is 
supposed  to  have  been  wholly  and  completely  iticamate, 
whereas  the  other  Avat4raa  are  only  considered  is  emana- 
tions  from  hia  being.  Krishna  assistefl  the  fanliiy  of  tbe 
Pfindavas  in  their  war  with  the  KuniB,  aha  tbrongh  them 
relieved  the  earth  from  the  wicked  mfen  Who  o|)pressed  it. 
The  history  of  this  condir-t  v>  told  &t  length  in  tlte  M^hSbhS- 
rata,  another  great  epic  poem  in  Sanfikrit. 

9.  Buddha  is.  by  the  foUowbra  of  thfe  Brahmanicai  telt- 

fion,  considered  as  a  delusive  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  assumed 
y  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asuras  to  abandon  the  sacred 
ordinances  <^  the  Vedaa.  by  which  tbay  lost  their  stretigth 
and  Buprtemacy. 

10.  K(^i  is  the  name  of  an  Aratflra  in  which  Viohnu 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kiliyuffa,  or  preseitt  age  of  the 
world,  to  destroy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  the 
world  to  virtue  and  purity. 

Wecanhot  enumerate  the  AvaWSras  of  the  inferior  deities, 
in  which  the  mytholi^y  of  the  Hindus  abounds.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  beard  of  any  of  Brahmfi  or  Siva, 
the  two  supreme  deities  who,  with  Vishnu,  constitute  the 
TriroQtti.  In  tbe  Be\'enth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researrkes 
(Calcutta,  1801)  may  be  seen  an  account  given  by  Captain 
Edward  Moor  of  an  ineamation  of  Ganesa,  or  Ganapati, 
which  had,  since  the  year  a.d.  IQ-IO,  become  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Hooraba  Qosain,  a  Brahmah  afc  Punah.  Mra. 
Graham  (now  Mrs.  Calleott);  who  ita  1 809  fttlttd  this  litiiig 
Avatfira.  which  was  then  a  child)  has  given  an  interesting 
notice  of  it  in  her  journal. 

(See  the  articles  Manu,  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddha  ; 
Bohlen,  Dcu  alie  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  2 13-234 ;  Vans  Kennedy. 
Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  qf  Antient  and 
Hindu  Mythology,  London.  1831,  4to.) 

AVEBUItY,  ABURY.  ABIRY.  the  nameof  a  villns^e 
and  parish  in  Wiltshire,  England,  is  remarkable  as  the  sit« 
<^what  was  once  tbe  largest  and  most  interesting  Celtic  or 
Dniidical  temple  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain :  the  last  part,  bury^  a  borough,  or  fortified  plare* 
appears  to  be  a  Saxon  wwd,  and  if  to,  Avebury  is  hot  the 
original  name  of  the  place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  fut-nish 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  this  great  i^ork,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  when  in  a  perfect  stale ;  and  &Iaa  with  the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  respecting  its  original 
destination.  For  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tions, drawings,  and  pirinted  accounts  which  Dr.  Stukelev 
has  left  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  A  bury,  a  Temple 

the  British  Druids,  fol.  1743.  Though  the  volume  bear* 
this  date,  it  appears  that  the  doctdt*  sUrTCyed  the  pUce,  and 
made  numerous  drawings  of  it,  and  of  the  various  objects 
in  the  winity,  during  the  years  1720—24.  It  is  due  to 
that  learned  and  sealonsi  but  ratheir  credulous  antiqutfry 
to  say,  that  his  delineations  have  every  appearanee  of 
general  accuracy,  and  that  his  descriptions  are  sufBciently 
perspicuous  to  be  undwstood. 

Before  Stukeley's  publications,  very  little  was  known  of 
Avebury ;  neither  Camden,  Lelnndj  nor  any  other  topo- 
grapher or  antiquary  seems  to  have  published  any  account 
of  it.  Aubrey,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
antiquarian  subjects,  had  visited  Avebury  in  1648.  In  tbe 
year  1 663,  he  was  commanded  by  King  Charles  II.  to  write 
some  account  of  this  remarkable  monument,  tbe  monarch 
being  then  on  his  way  to  Bath,  and  having  examined 
the  whole  in  company  with  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Charlton,  who 
afterwards  published  An  Account  o/ Stimehenge.  '  These 
antiquities,"  says  Aubrey  in  his  MS.  treatise,  'are  so  ex- 
ceedingly old  that  no  books  do  reach  them.  I  can  affirm 
that  I  iiave  brought  this  temple  from  utter  darkness  into 
a  thin  mist*  and  have  gone  farther  in  this  essay  thaft  any 
me."  Though  Aubrey's  account  is  very  imperfect, 
and  was  never  completed,  and  though  his  sketches  are 
even  more  4efective  than  his  descriptions,  yet  as  they  are 
the  first  records  of  the  place,  and  contain  some  useful 
facte  and  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  temple  seventy-six 
years  before  Dr.  Stukeley  commenced  his  survey,  th^  are 
vilaabie  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  [See  Aobrkt.] 

Hie  accompanying  plans  show  the  general  form  and 
Arrangement  of  the  temple,  with  the  avenues  of  approach. 
When  the  aborigines  of  the  island  fixed  on  this  site  for  their 
great  temple,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marl- 
*xmugh  Downs  aad  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  nther 
«m»t*ttaeo  vt  nntletirood  0f  any  kind,  Athitt  stiBtott  of 


mould  here  eoven  »  eontinuone  chalk  substratum,  whidi 
presents  a  ^lean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  The  immediate 
site  chosen  br  the  grand  circular  tetnple  is  a  flat  area  of 
ground,  hav  ng  an  irregulat  rahgfe  of  gentte  bills  to  the 
east,  runninj;  north  And  floUth,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the 
south,  a  level  country  of  some  miles  in  extent  to  the  north, 
some  undulating  and  rather  high  hills  to  tbe  we&t,  and 
extending  thence  to  tHe  east.  A  small  brook,  or  rivulet, 
called  the  Kfennet,  a  tributary  to  tbe  Thatoea,  has  ita  sourv^ 
a  short  distahcfe  north  of  the  temple.  The  geological  clia- 
racteristics  of  the  district  jirobably  occasioned  ita  being 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  (emple  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  edifice  of  the  sort  ih  the  ihland.  As  Stukeley  remarks, 
this  might  hate  been  regarded  as  the  grand  national 
^athedral,  while  the  smaller  circles,  in  different  parts  of 
tile  island,  tnight  be  compared  to  tbe  parish,  or  village 
chlirclies.  On  the  surface  of  the  grotind,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  and  oh  the  high  lands,  are  numerous  large 
masses  of  stone.  There  is  still  a  great  number  of  detached 
oolitic  sandstones  of  various  sizes,  known  bv  the  name  of  the 
Grey  Wethehi,  lying  near  the  Bath  roa^,  in  the  neiiih- 
bourhood  of  Avebury.  From  amongstthese  stones  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  the  builders  or  rather  makers  of 
the  temple  selected  «ubh  U  lefemed  beat  adapted  to  their 
rude  design. 

No  less  than  6S0  blocks  were  brought  together  and 
placed  in  bircles  and  rows.  These  stones  were  of  varioiis 
dimctislons,  measuring  (totti  five  to  twenty  feet  m  height 
aboVe  the  groiirid,  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet  itj  width 
and  thickness.  One  hundred  were  raised  on  end,  and 
placed  in  a  <!ircular  form,  around  a  flat  and  nearly  ciivulftr 
area  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  and  these 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which 
enclosed  the  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  open- 
iligs  were  left  for  entrances  to  the  temple.  Tbe  bank  or 
mound  at  present  is  broken  down  in  four  places,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  originally  only  ttto  openings  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  grfeHt  avenues  trhich  will  be  described  nere- 
a/ler.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  eighty  feet, 
arid  its  whole  extent,  or  circumference,  at  the  top  was, 
according  to  Sir  Riciiard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet :  tbe  area 
Wiihiii  the  bank  Or  roouhd  is  soinewhat  tabrti  than  twenty- 
et^ht  at*l-&s.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  slope  was 
a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  fur  spectators. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular 
arrangement  of  upright  stones  at  tt  short  distance  within 
thtt  otIi6r  circle  ;  and  he  founds  hia  opinion  upon  the  hct  of 
there  being  one  largo  stone  in  a  position  which  does  not 
come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  the  temple.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  No.  l*  and  view* 
No.  3,  there  were  two  other. small  temples  within  the 
periphery  of  the  great  circle.  One  was  a  double  circle  <^ 
upright  stones,  with  a  single  stone  raised  near  the  centre, 
which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or  obelisk:  this  shiaU 
tettlple  consisted  of  forty-three  stones,  and  is  referred  to  in 
No.  1  at  c.  Another  temple,  of  forty-five  stones,  some  of 
which  are  fttill  standing  and  of  immense  size,  was  placed  a 
little  north  of  the  former,  and  conalated  also  of  two  concen- 
tric circles,  enclosing  a  gtoup  of  three  tall  stones,  called  the 
oove.  These  were  the  component  parts  and  the  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  triple  temple,  as  it  may 
bo  called ;  but  there  were  two  members,  or  conneciin^ 

Sarts,  which  belonged,  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work, 
istinguiahing  it  mmi  all  other  Celtic  temples.  These 
were  avenues  of  approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or 
lines  of  upright  stoned,  which  branched  off  from  the  cen- 
tral work,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile.  One  of 
Ihem  branched  off  from  the  outer  circle,  to  the  south,  turn- 
ing, near  its  extremity,  to  the  eouth-eaat,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  twocircular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  uprif,'ht 
stones  (see  No.  2,  e).  Awording  to  SliJteley,  this  avenue 
was  formed  by  two  hundred  stones,  being  finished  at  its 
eastern  extremity  with  fifty-eiyht  stones.  The  width  of  the 
avenue  varied  from  fifty-six  to  thirty-flTO  ftet  between  the 
stones,  which  were,  on  an  average,  eighty-six  feet  apart  from 
each  other  in  their  linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the 
terminating  temple  (e)  to  the  south-east,  on  an  eminence 
called  Overton  HiU,  or  the  Hakpen,  measured  about  146 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  inner  oval  was  forty-five  feet  acrou. 
The  western  avenue  (c)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  ended  in  a 
point,  or  wi^  a  single  stone.  These  avenues,  or  grand 
appnmoliM  M  file  temple,  WOO  not  axnUiged  in  etraigbi, 
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[No.  l.—Orwd  PtoM  of  At  Ttmpte.  with  a  wctional  Ttew 
oF  the  ume  from  1  to  9— I.*,  from  eMt  to  weit.  The  pUn, 
though  on  B  tnuiU  (cale.  ibovi  the  leUtiro  pfopottlont  Kod 
vraogementa  of  the  lottf  buik,  or  TaUum,  c;  the  ditch,  or 
nn«t./;  the  eonuneiicmneat  of  (he  wratMU,  or  BrcUuunpton 
ATMuia.ai  the  MUlhim.  or  Kcnnat  Annut,  it  tiM  MntbKii 
iiuMr  tvspla,ei  tha  Mrthen  Ibmt  tompte,  A] 


No.  3. 


[Nol  9.— Plaa,      ITm  of  tt<  wAob  Tmi^.  vith  ita  two  awnnai,  e  and  4 
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nBaUmopk.*.'  Sllbmr  HUl,/;  Uriifround.  at  a  Una  of  mad.  or  BiltUih 
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[No.  Nr4'rt|w  nwo/tA«r«i9^froia  Om  north.  loaklBKionlh.aad  iBtanM  tbetwoinnet.wmlltepUih 
flaadS:  theeoaiMof  tboKannetilver.Ai  IhawMtoraavmae.S;  tha  aoothen  ftT«im6;  tha  ailiiatioB ttf  sabtuy  HOI.  7 i  a  latga  banew,«lad1i7qtuelay 
the  Dnddi^  bamnr,  8  j  a  anndwlh  Mmomdad  bji  a  Ade  of  anaD  atOM^  90 


but  rather  in  flowing  or  carved  lines,  itnd,  aoending  to  the 
theoriei  of  Dr.  Stukeley  and  Mnne  of  his  followers,  were 
intended  to  represent  Uie  natural  action  of  a  serpent  • 

Besides  the  works  already  described,  there  aro  others  of 
Tery  remote  antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  if 
not  integral  parts  of  the  temple,  were  either  connected  with 
it,  or  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  age  and 
people.  These  are  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs 
and  the  track-ways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  that 
large  barrow  called  Silbury  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
is  shown  in  diagram  No.'  2,  /,  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artificial  twuical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  tihoee  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus  [see  Alyattbs],  and  other 
antient  writers.  Stukeley,  who  has  given  a  minute  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  it,  considers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  a  British  king  who  founded  the  temple 
at  Avebury.  '  I  have  no  scruple  to  affirm,'  he  says, '  it  is 
the  most  raaciiificent  mausoleum  in  the  world,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramids.'  Though  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration,  it  is  a  work  which  must  have  cost  immense 
labour.  In  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  largo  publication,  entitled 
Antient  Willshire,  we  are  furnished  with  the  survey  and 
calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific  ptactieal 
surveyor.  '  The  circumference  6(  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
Bs  possible,  measures  2027  feet,  the  diameter,  at  top,  )20 
feet,  the  sloping  height  319  feet,  and  the  perpendicular 
height  170  feet ;  hut  that  part  of  our  measurement  which 
willexcite  the  most  surprise,  is,  that  this  artificial  hill  covers 
the  space  of  five  acres  and  thirty-feur  perches  of  laml/ 
For  what  purpose  iiuM  huge  jQ»  of  earth  was  railed,  ^peus 


to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  oolueetim ;  but  *I  think,*  aays 
Sir  R.  Hoare,  '  thne  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
ccHnponent  parts  of  the  grand  temple  at  Abury.  not  a 
sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and  ashes  of  a 
king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the  temple, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  seems 
in  some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition.'  Dr.  Stukeley 
(p.  5 1 )  observes,  *  that  the  meridian  line  of  the  whole  work 
passes  from  Silbury  Hill  to  tBe  centre  of  the  temple  of 
Abury,'  which  observation,  making  the  proper  allowance 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  found  very  nearly  cor- 
rect in  the  year  1814.  Many  other  barrows  of  various 
dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs,  some  of 
which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  opened  in  the  year  1814.  [See 
Ba,rrow.]  a  proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other 
barrows  near  it,  were  raised  before  the  Roman  colonization 
of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  line  of  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Aquee-Soiis,  or  Bath,  to  Londinum, 
or  Ijondon,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again  continues  in 
a  direct  line  to  Marlborough ;  in  one  place  the  road-makets 
cut  through  a  large  barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough  there  is 
a  conical  mound  of  considerable  elevation :  it  is  now  planted 
with  tiees,  and  a  winding  path  baa  been  made  round  it. 
leading  to  the  top.  Mr.  BowUs  remarks  that  this  mound, 
Silbury  Hill,  and  the  mound  at  Marden  form  a  triangle, 
which  of  necessity  they  must,  unless  they  lie  in  a  strsigh* 
line. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a 
IsJ^  cromlech,  with  the  stones  feJlen,  which  Stukeley  calls  a 
kM-vaen;  and  at  Clatfoxd-bottom,  about  three  muea  east 
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ftf  Avebniy,  U  another  cromlech,  oonsUting  of  two  staading 
xtooes,  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury, 
about  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  Stukeley 
called  the  Arch-Druid's  barrow,  and  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  kist-vaen,  or  a 
cromlech,  at  one  end.  At  Winterbourne-Basset,  north  of 
Avebuiy,  were  two  drclea  of  standing  stones,  and  a  single 
stone  standing  detached  from  the  circle.  At  Rockley,  and 
<m  .Temple  Domis,  east  of  Aveburyi  were  other  cromlechs, 
•nd  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  ttiue  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth-wwks  uid  stuiding  stones 
in  di&rent  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  utat  this 
district  was,  at  a  remote  age,  not  only  a  place  of  permaneDt 
residence  tor  a  large  population,  but  that  it  was  the  chief 
seat  of  die  religious  order  of  the  sntient  Britons. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebury 
now  contains  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and 
buildiiigs,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  at  present  to  make  out  the 
oKginaV  design.  When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place,  in 
1648,  there  were  many  more  stones  than  at  the  time  Dr. 
Stukeley  commenced  his  examination  in  1 720 ;  and  when 
fiir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  a^ 
drawings,  in  1812*  the  stones  were  still  fturther  diminished 
in  number.  Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  up- 
right stones  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be  destroyed  and  converted 
into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads.  Aubrey  describes 
C3  stones  as  remaining  within  the  entrenched  inclosure  in  his 
time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made  his 

§lan.  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by 
ir  Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two 
upright  stones  le^  and  about  16  of  the  southern  avenue ; 
but  not  one  remains  of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  HilU 

As  to  the  time  when  this  singular  work  at  Avebury  was 
oonstntcted,  and  the  design  of  it,  opinions  diffis'  considerably. 
The  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  by  a  oius  of 
ihe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the  Druids  or 
Priests,  before  the  Christian  lera,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  performed  theic  sacred  rites.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and 
judicature.  It  seems  certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  defence,  because  the  ditob  is  within  the  mound. 
On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  like 
authentic  history,  or  evidence  wliich  may  satisfy  the  dis- 
criminating antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  Stukeley,  Borlace,  Toland,  King,  Vallancv, 
Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have  indulged  Uieir  fancy  m 
dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  reli^on,  the  manners, 
the  arts,  and  the  polity  of  an  antient  people,  without  any 
data  at  aX\.  Dr.  Stukeley  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  studies 
with  intense  zeal  and  considerable  learning,  but  with  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  extravagant  speculation ;  and  some 
of  his  followers  have  embraced  his  theories  without  adopt- 
ing the  same  process  of  study  and  research.  They  contend 
that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  was  raised  by  the  Druids, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  where  '  public 
sacziBces,  games,  hymns,'  Sec.,  were  periodically  performed 
at  *  four  seasons  or  great  festivals  of  the  year,'  '  On  no 
one  sutgect,'  nys  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledvich,  in  ArchaitAofiia, 
vol.  vii.,  *  has  fancy  roamed  with  more  licentious  indulgence 
than  on  that  of  the  Druids  and  their  superstitions.  Their 
admirers  have  represented  them  as  cultivating  the  abstrusest 
sciences,  and  penetrating  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, anticipHting  the  discoveries  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus, 
Archimedes,  and  Newton  ;  and  all  this  without  the  aid  of 
letters  or  experiments,  without  those  progressive  steps  in 
civilization  wnich  polish  and  refine  the  mind,  and.  naturally 
lead  it  to  the  study  of  abstract  knowledge.'  Such  infor- 
maUon,  or  rather  such  inferences,  have  been  drawn  from  . 
a  few  imperfect  and  incidental  notices  in  tlw  writings  of 
Julius  Cesar,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Mela,  Lucan,  Taritus.  and 
Pliny.  The  whole  information  of  all  those  authors  would 
not  amount  to  three  or  four  pages ;  yet  from  such  materials 
some  modem  English  writers  have  contrived  to  wi'ite  many 
volumes.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  theories  of  Borlace,  Stukeley,  King,  Higgins, 
Ihivies,  and  Deane,  The  last-mentioned  gentleman  has 
lately  published  a  volume  '  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent,' 
in  which  he  adopts  the  theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  and 
some  others  were  constructed  in  imitation  ctf  the  farm  of 
a  serpent,  and  hence  may  be  called  draamiia,  or  serpent 
temples.  The  85th  volume  of  the  Jn^ologia  contains 


his  account,  with  plans  and  yivn,  of  the  vtet  rulges  of 

upright  stones  at  Camac  in  Bretagne. 

For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  othei  mat- 
ters connected  with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Stukeley"s  volume  already  noticed ;  to 
another  folio  volume  by  the  same  author  on  Stonehmgei 
to  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Antient  Wiltshire;  Davies'a 
Celtic  Setearchet,  Svo.,  1804  ;  and  his  other  volume,  Th& 
Mytht^ogy  and  Ritea  ^  the  Britith  Druidt,  8vo,  1809; 
Roberts's  Sketch  tif  ths  Enaiy  HHtory  qf  the  Cymry^  or 
Antieni  Brittmtf  8vo.  1803;  Bt^ace's  Antiquities 
Cornwall,  foL  1769  ;  King's  Munimenta  Antigua,  fol. 
1799;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqidtiet,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1809; 
Toland's  History  of  the  Druids,  8vo.  1814  ;  Higgina's 
Celtic  Druids,  4to.,  1827;  Present  Slate  a/ Abury,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hunter  ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1829. 

AVEIRO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira> 
40°  38f  N.lat.,  8"  56'  W.  long.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, upon  the  banks  of  uie  river  Vouga.  which  flows 
through  the  town,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  quay.  The  town  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall,  and  the 
remaining  four  are  the  suburbs.  At  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  on  me  southern  side,  is  a  promenade  leading  to  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  ftiars.  Both  in  this  promenade  and  in 
the  suburbs  are  several  fountains,  the  water  of  which  is 
employed  for  domestic  uses  and  for  irrigating  the  gardenSi 
Aveiro  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand-hills 
formed  by  the  tide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vouga,  which 
forms  a  small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not 
draw  above  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  may  conveniently 

f>ass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is  covered  with 
ittle  islands  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great  quantities 
of  common  salt;  this  article,  with  oranges  and  salt  fish* 
forms  dieir  principal  branch  of  export.  In  these  islands 
they  cultivate  several  species  of  vegetables  for  common 
use.  The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  in  delicate  fish  and  sea 
birds.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and  the  shelUflsh  of 
that  port  of  the  coast,  are  celebrated  in  Portugal.  The 
town  bos  two  parishes,  four  convents  of  monks,  and  three 
of  nuns ;  its  population  amounts  to  5064  inhabitants. 

Aveiro  is  the  capital  of  the  Comaroa,  or  district  of  that 
name,  which  embraces  all  the  t^ritwy  comprised  between 
the  districts  of  Coimbra  and  Feira  on  the  south  and  north, 
and  between  Viseu  and  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  west. 
The  whole  district  contains  a  population  of  81,570  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  seronl  Plages,  all  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Vouga  and  Agueda.  The  country  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
especially  oranges.  The  territory  is  low,  intersected  fay 
many  brooks  and  small  channels,  and  confined  on  the  east 
side  by  a  high  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
de  Alcoba.  This  situation  renders  this  district  unhealthy, 
and  subjects  its  inhabitants  to  intermittent  fevers.  (Mi- 
iiano's  Diccionario  Gtograjico  ;  Aotillon's  Geografla;  Cas- 
tro, Afappa  de  Portugal  antiguo  e  modemo.) 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
the  province  of  Prinuipato  Ultra.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
as  far  as  Naples,  from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
N.E.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  a  Neapolitan  family. 
Near  Avella  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Abella,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  {JEneid.  vii.)  for  the  abundance  of  its  apples,  for 
which  Its  territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of 
the  extensive  antient  walls  and  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
stilt  to  be  seen.  The  river  Clanius,  at  Lagni,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  watering  the  plain 
of  Campania,  flows  into  the  sea  near  the  lake  Patria. 

AVELLPNO,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra. 
It  is  on  ^e  high  road  from  Naples  to  Pugtia,  30  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Naples,  in  4o°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  45'  E.  long. 
Avellino  is  built  on  the  decUvity  of  a  hill  in  a  fine  valley 
-watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  ofiseta  of  the 
Apennine  chain,  of  which  the  one  to  the  north-west  of 
Avellino  divides  the  valley  from  the  plains  of  Campania. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  strong  pass  of  Monteforte,  famous  in 
the  wars  of  that  country.  The  ridge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tlie  Sabato  is  formed  b^  the  mountains  of  Montefiisco 
and  Montemileto,  which  divide  the  valley  of  Avellino  from 
that  watered  by  the  river  Galore,  beyond  which  is  the  third 
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Dr  oentrel  ridge,  iHi  vhich  Ariano  stands.  [See  Ariako.] 
The  Calore  and  the  Sabato  afterwards  unite  their  waters  at 
Benevento,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Avellino.  From  Arellino 
a  fine  new  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  seventeen  miles 
to  the  south.  Avellino  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  is  beUeved,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Abeliinum, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  east- 
ward, near  the  small  town  of  Atripaldti,  where  man;  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found.  Three  milefe  ilorth 
of  Avellino,  cm  a  rugnd  mountain>  stands  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Vei^ne,  once  a  rich  Benedictine  con- 
vent, now  suppressed;  it  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century t 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  The  population  of 
Avellino  is  reckoned  by  Balbi  ut  I3,00u>  which  we  think 
too  low,  as  the  town  has  cotisiderably  increased  of  late 
years;  we  believe  it  must  be  at  least  20,000.  Avellino  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &c.t  owing  to  its  favourable  central  position ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth)  maccaronl, 
and  paper.  It  has  a  royal  college  fbr  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  it  also  contains  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  province 
of  PrincipatO)  and  i«  the  i«sidence  of  the  intendente  or 
Kovemor  of  the  province.  It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neapolitan  fitmllvt  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Caniccioli, 
whicli  tsposaessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tne  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  A%-elUno  bears  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Atripalda.  The  territory  of  Avelliuo 
abounds  with  fhiit  trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut i  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Uie 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  nux  Avellana. 

A'VE  MARI'A,  the  two  first  words  of  a  short  Latin 
prayer  or  invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  frequently 
said  by  Roman  Catholics  ih  their  orisons.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  the 
angd  to  Hury  on  Mr  couception.  <8ee  Luke's  Gotp^,  i. 
X8.)  The  second  part  is  an  entrea^  to  the  Virgin  '  to 
pray  fbr  the  salvation  of  sinners  now  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death.'  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  follows 
that  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  Lord  *  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  also  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  particular  time 
of  the  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  church 
belli  ring,  and  pious  persons  leave  off  for  a  moment  their 
occupations  or  pastimes  ai^  ejaculate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  is 
also  called  the  Angclus  in  other  catholic  countries.  To 
tbis  custom  Byron  alludes  in  these  fine  linest— 

An  Uoria  I«btMiMl  be  tho  honr  I 
Tbe  lime,  the  clime,  the  ipot  when  I  n  oA 

Have  felt  tliat  nKMUeot  in  ita  fiitlett  poiror 
Kok  o'er  the  mrth  lo  beniilllUl  aiiil  kA, 

While  manit  the  dMp  bell  lu  tho  dlttnnt  tmret. 
Or  ihefiunt  i1*1dk«Ut  hymu  rtnle  Hlofl, 

And  not  a  bteatti  enpt  through  tho  rocy  sM, 

Aai  jet  the  fcrwt  karet  eeeni'd  ttln'd  with  pikyer. 

'    J9m  JuM,  CsQioIII. 

In  many  chuicbes,  and  especially  convents,  tbe  bells  are 
also  rung  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
tbe  morning  Ave  Maria,  P Ave  Maria  del  giomo. 

AVEMPACE,  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH,  but  better  known  in  the 
East  under  the  surname  of  EBN-AS  SA  Y£G.  an  Arabian 
philosopher andpoot,  was. aecording  to  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  of  Ebn  Kh^ican,  a  native  of  Saragossa,  or. 
according  to  Joannes  Geneslus  Sepulvada,  of  Cordova.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  respecting  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
He  died  at  an  early  age,  according  to  Ebn  Khallican  in  the 
year  533  after  the  Hegira  (a.u.  1138),  according  to  others 
in  A.  Heg.  525  (a.d.  1130).  He  wrote  several  short  dis- 
sertations and  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  were 
collected  by  Abu'l-Hassan  Ali,  who  preferred  Averapace  to 
all  Mohammedan  philosophers  that  had  preceded  him. 
Other  more  extensive  works  he  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state ;  among  these  Ebn  Tophail  noticea  a  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Solitary  Life,  another  on  Logic,  and  on  Natural 
Science.  Several  of  his  works  were  known  to  the  school- 
men by  Latin  translations.  Tbe  name  Avempace,  or  Aven 
Pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Ebn  Bftjah.  (See  PhUosophui 
Jutodidactus,  gim  Epistola  Abi  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail,  ed. 
Pocock.  pp.  15-16,  and  preface ;  Niool.  Antonii  BibUotheca 
Himam  Fetug,  Rome,  1696,  vol.  ii.  p.  233;  D'Herbelot, 
BioUothique  OrimtaU,  art.  Saies.) 

AVEN.    [See  Avon.] 

AVK'NA,  tbe  botanical  name  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
cAtmrtfd  rat  belongs,  Aa  undentootT  1^  Uminai  and 


the  writers  of  his  seheol,  it  coiBpnfasnded  lUany  vet-y 
tinct  forms  of  grasses,  as  well  as  the  boMthon  cultivateii 
kinds  {  but  by  other  botanists  it  li  motv  correctly  limited 
to  the  species  that  yield  cAn,  and  ia  such  as  aire  cloMy 
allied  to  them.  They  are  known  by  their  laa  paaitle«, 
their  two  loose  membranous  glilmes,  and  by  the  small 
number  of  their  florets,  eiibh  of  which  has  one  of  its  husks 
or  pale09  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  «  awn.  Thd 
grain  is  generally,  but  not  uiUfi>mily»  idobdy  invested  wiUi 
ti»  hardened  husk. 

The  common  oat,  Aaena  tatwot  to  that  ^thiiA  U  most 
generally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  mw ;  Uk6  most  other 
corn-plants.  \\a  native  country  is  unknewn ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  cultivation  or  of 
chance,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  aa  inhabitatit  of  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  tt'hieh  Bun^>eans  have 
little  access.  For  its  agricultural  Varieties  ahd  tiielr  respec- 
tive qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  fs  considered  a  distinct  species,  t>n 
account  of  its  more  compact  and  one-sided  panit;lei  and  ik 
both  its  florets  having  a  beard ;  it  is,  however,  doUbtfhl  if 
it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  thah  a  variety  of 
A.  sativa.  Botanists  call  it  A*  orimtaSti  but  its  naUve 
country  seems  as  uncertain  as  that  ef  tiw  last. 

The  naked  oatt  A.  ttudtti  so  called  beiiause  Its  gt^n  is 
loose  in  the  husk,  is  found  wild  itt  inahy  paHA  of  Europe, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  de^tieration  of  tiid 
common  oat.  It  is  common  in  Austria^  where  It  is  cultivated 
for  its  grain,  which  Ist  however,  small  and  not  tnuch  esteemed. 

The  Chinese  oat,  Ai  Chtnensig,  Is  ahothet'  spettes,  the 
grain  of  which  is  loose  in  the  hUsk ;  it  is  Said  to  have  be^ii 
procured  by  the  Ruseians  from  the  north  of  China  along 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  known  kinds,  evrty  doWer  producing  firoin  tht-ee  to  Hve 
grains,  whidi  are  large  and  of  etceilent  quality.  It  Is, 
however,  said  to  be  diffleult  to  harvest  otl  account  of  tb6 
graihs  not  adhering  to  the  husksi  but  being  very  easi^ 
shaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  pntise 
of  Which  so  much  hail  be^  lately  said  itt  the  Bnglian  and 
Irish  newspapers,  where  it  is  sooken  of  undet  the  straags 
name  of  avenaceajhrina:. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  for  the  corn  Which  they 
yield,  there  is  another  that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  hygrometrical  action.  This  plant;  the  ani* 
mal  oat  of  gardeners,  the  A.  aittilia  of  systematic  writers, 
is  something  like  the  common  oat  when  young  :  but  when 
ripe,  its  grains  are  Inclosed  in  hardi  hairy,  brown  hUsks, 
from  the  back  of  wbkh  rises  a  stout  bent  ahd  twiated  awn ; 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  together^  and  separate  from 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.  Taking  the  scat  for  the 
bead  of  an  insect,  the  husks  with  thnr  long  stiff  brown  haiia 
resemble  ita  body,  and  the  two  bent  awhs  Represent  its  legs. 
In  this  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  allied 
species,  called  havert  <A.  fatud),  instiiad  of  artificial  llies 
for  catching  trout.  When  the  anlnlal  oat  la  ripe  it  falls  out 
of  its  glumes,  and  in  warm  dry  Weather  may  bo  seen  rolling 
and  turning  about  on  its  long  ungalhly  legs,  as  they  twist 
up  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometrical  quality.  It  ne- 
cessarily advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  stiff 
hairs  upon  its  body  catch  against  every  little  prtfjectitig 
point  on  the  surfkce  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  retreat 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  see  tbe  path  df  a  gar- 
den-walk covered  with  tbme  things  tumbling  and  sprawl  ing 
about  in  difibrent  directions,  until  their  awns  ore  so  twist^Hl 
that  they  can  twist  no  further.  They  then  remain  quiet  till 
the  dews  fell,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a  shower,  when  they 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with  rehewed  activity,  ds  if 
they  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  wet. 

¥or  A.Jluvetceni,  a  grass  employed  in  agriculture,  see 
Tkisktum 

AVENBRUGGER.  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  the  last 
ventury,  was  bom  at  Graelz,  in  Styrta,  in  tbe  year  17'1'i. 
Ho  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Vienna,  Where  he 
practised,  and  becama  ph^tcian  Ifi  ordinary  to  the  Spaoisli 
nation  in  the  Imperiu  Hospital  of  that  city.  In  1761 
he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Inv^itum  Ntnown,  in 
which  he  made  known  bis  discovery  of  an  application  of  tbe 
laws  of  acoustics,  or  of  sounds,  to  tho  Investigattoli  of  the 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
was  translated  out  of  the  original  Latin  into  French  by 
Rozidr^S  in  1770,  and  again  by  Cor^sart  in  1806,  acomipa- 
oied  with  notes  and  commentSi  ItliUtlawbOsaUEftiutUtad 
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into  English  br  Pr.  Forbei  of  Chiclwster,  alonsf  vith  a 
aeleetion  of  Con^art'v  commentB.  This  translstion  is 
entitled  Original  Caatt,  by  John  Forbes,  M-D.,  London, 
1624.  This  method  is  termed  Percu9»iofi, 

Avenbrugger  wrote  a  work  on  Madness,  in  Latin,  1776, 
and  another  wqrk  in  Giennan,  publiEhed  in  1 783 ;  he  died 
in  1809.    These  \^At  works  are  not  much  known,  and  even 
h)s  firet,  though  announcing  a  most  cahiable  dispovery,  uf 
vast  importance  in  the  examination  of  the  Vfihous  diseai>ea  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  attracted  little  attention  till  Corvisart 
translated  and  illustrated  it  in  bis  practice  and  writings.  It 
is  now  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  [See  Auscultation.] 
AVENS.  [SeeGHuu.] 
AVENTINfi  HILL   [See  Bovb.1 
AVENTI'NUS,  JQSA^N  TOURMAYEI^,  thp  son 
of  a  publican,  woa  born  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  H78. 
He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  be  afterwards  taught 
eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics at  Cracow.    In  1 3 1 2  he  wps  called  to  Munich  by  tlie 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  entrusted  bira  with  the  education  of 
his  two  suns.     He  then  wrote,  in   Lati|i,  his  Annates 
Boiomm,  or  History  of  Bavaria,  which  is  much  esteemed. 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information,  as  the  various  archives,  and  the  hbraries  of 
convents,  &cc.,  Yi&m  opened  to  bira.   The  work  was  first 
priuted  in  1554,  f^fter  the  author's  death;  but  the  editor, 
Ziegler,  suppressed  tome  passages,  which,  however,  were 
restored  in  the  editioii  of  I5S0  by  Cisner.   Several  other 
editions  have  been  piihlished;  that  of  Leipzig,  1711,  by 
GundUng,  is  considered  the  best.   It  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  Goratan,  but  abridged.   Aventinus  wrote  several 
other  learned  works  ;  among  the  rest '  Numerandi  per  digu 
tos''maausque,  guin  eliam  hqttendi,  veterum  comueliuUms 
Abacus,'  4U).  1523.     He  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work 
from  some  tables  which  he  found  at  Hatisbon  representing  the 
antient  manner  of  fhe  Romans  of  counting  on  their  fingers ; 
which  oustom  is  still  continued  in  Southern  Italy.  VUa 
Henrid  omrH  Innpemtoru  cum  ^usdem  Epittoli*,  4to.  1 51 8. 
This  work  is  vety  rare.   Aventinus  died  in  January,  1S34. 

AVENZOAR,  or  AVBN  ZOHAR,  is  the  name  of  two 
Arabian  physicians,  father  and  son,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
during  the  twdllh  century.  They  were  Jews  by  descent 
and  religion.  The  first  and  inost  celebrated  of  them  is 
Abumeron  Avenzoar,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  and  cor- 
rectly written.  Abu  Merwan  Mohammed  ben  Abdalmelic 
ben  Zohar.  According  to  Ebn  Alabari,  an  Arabian  author 
quoted  hy  Casiri  (BibHoih.  Micur.  t  ii.  p.  132),  he  was 
a  native  of  Sevilla  (according  to  others  of  Peiiaflor,  near 
Sevilla),  and  lived  as  physician  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Yusauf  ben  Tash&n,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocco 
and  Cordova.  He  died,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
at  Sevilla,  in  the  year  5S7  after  the  Hegira  (a..d.  1162). 
He  ia  the  author  of  several  works  on  medicine,  which  have 
long  been  held  in  high  esteem.  The  most  important  of 
them  ia  the  Tmstr,  or  *  Introduction,*  a  Latin  translation  of 
which,  made  from  an  intermediate  Hebrew  version,  has 
been  printed  repeatedly — for  the  first  time  by  Joannes  de 
Forltvio  and  Gregorius,  at  Venice,  in  1490,  along  with  the 
CoUi^et  of  Averroes,  and  with  the  following  inscription : — 
Incipit  liber  theicr^  if )  dahalmodana  vahaliadainr,  cujut 
psl  interpretatio  Reciijicatio  meificaiionis  et  regiminis, 
editu9  in  Arabico  a  per/ecto  viro  Abumaruan  Avenzohar, 
et  transkUm  de  Hebraico  in  Latinum  Venetiis  a  magistro 
ParaviciOt  ipto  sibi  vul^arizgnte  ma^iHro  Jacobo  Hebraot 
anno  Domini  Jem  Xti  J281.  In  the  subsequent  editions 
the  title  of  the  work  is  more  correctly  printed  Theizir,  but 
the  author's  name  is  variously  disfigured :  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of  1542  spells  it  Abiuieron  Abynzoabar,  Abhymeron 
Abinzobar,  and  Abynmeron  Aby^ohar;  another,  printed  in 
1553,  has  Abimeron  Abynzohar.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Arabic  original  of  this  work,  besides  a  treatise  on  simple 
and  compound  medicines,  which  is  likewise  attributed  to 
Avenzohar,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Hoi,  at 
Paris.  Latin  translations  of  several  other  works  attributed 
to  Avenzohar  are  enumerated  by  Nic.  Antonius ;  among 
them  we  notice  a  treatise  De  eura  ca^i,  printed  at  Venice, 
1497;  and  another,  De  regimina  sanitfUiSt  Basil,  1618. 
Bprengel,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  TatMtr,  proceeds  to 
observe  that  Avensohar  has  done  less  to  improve  the  theory 
thutk  the  practice  of  medicine.  '  Contrary  to  the  custom  of 
his  oountoymen,  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  sophisms  and 
dialvotic  lubOflfties.  F^^towiof  the  plan  of  his  father^  lu 


mtrusted  himself  to  u  other  guide  hut  exp»ienoe ;  but  In 
doubtful  C4»e»  had  oftan  rwnurse  to  Galenus.  He  was  not 
free  from  prejudice,  and  his  practice  sometimes  approached  to 
empirieism.'  (.Hint,  de  la  Medecine.\x*A.  par  Jourdan,  L  ii.  p. 
33S.)  Aveniuhar  was  the  teacher  of  the  of^brated  Averroes. 

The  younger  Avenzohar,  who  is  also  named  Rhasis  fbut 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Arabian  physician  of 
that  name,  Mohammed  ben  Zacaria  al-Razi,  who  died  a.d. 
92'J),  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  former.  It  appears  tb^t 
afler  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  consequence  of  a  jftrsecu- 
tion,  he  quitted  Spain  and  went  to  the  court  of  Mansur,  the 
Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocoo,  who  received  him  with 

Seat  honours,  and  appointed  him  his  physician.  He  died  in 
arocco,  at  the  age  of  teventy-four  years,  a.  bbs.  594,  a.d. 
1197.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Leo  Aft-i- 
canus,  he  wrote,  like  his  father,  several  works  on  medicine ; 
among  others,  one  on  the  treatment  of  the  eyes.  Nic.  An- 
tonius observes  that  of  several  books  which  have  the  name 
of  Avenzohar,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  &ther  or  to  the  son-  (Nic.  Antonii,  BibHotheca  Hie- 
pana  Vetua,  t.  ii.  p.  232-235 ;  Hottinger,  Bibliotheeariiie, 
p.  269-271 ;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  t.  ii.  p.  332- 
337  ;  Casiri,  Bibliolkeca  Eseurialentis,  L  ii.  p.  232.) 

AVERAGE  is  a  quantity  intermediate  to  a  number  of 
other  quantities,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  its  excesses  above 
those  which  are  less,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  its  defects 
from  those  which  are  greater.  Or,  the  average  ia  the  quan- 
tity which  wiU  remain  in  each  of  a  number  of  lots,  if  we 
take  from  one  and  add  to  another  till  all  have  ibe  same;  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  no  fiind  to  increase  any  one 
lot,  except  what  comes  from  the  reduction  of  others.  Thus, 
7  is  the  average  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  13,  and  14;  for  the  sum  of  the 
excesses  of  7  above  3,  3,  4,  and  6— that  is,  the  sum  of  5,  4, 
3,  and  I— is  13;  and  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  7  from  13 
and  14— 'that  is,  the  sum  of  6  and  7— is  also  13.  Similarly, 
the  average  of  6  and  7  is  6^.  To  find  the  average  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  add  them  all  together,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  fptantities.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  question, 
add  together  2,  3.  4,  6,  13,  and  ]  4,  which  gives  \i  ;  divide 
by  the  number  of  them,  or  6,  which  gives  7,  the  average. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  of  a  set  of  ave- 
rages is  not  the  average  of  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal 
numbers  of  quantities  in  each  set  averaged.  This  will  he 
seen  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  partial  averages.  For  instance,  if  10  men 
have  on  the  average  100/.,  and  50  other  men  have  on  the 
average  300/.,  the  average  sum  possessed  by  each  individual 
is  not  the  average  of  lUO/.  and  300/.;  for  the  10  men  have 
among  them  lUUO/.,  and  the  50  men  have  among  them 
13,000/.,  being  16,000/.  in  all.  This,  divided  into  60  parts, 
gives  260/.  13«.  lid.  to  each.  A  neglect  of  this  remark 
m^ht  lead  to  erroneous  estimates ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a- 
harvest  were  called  good  because  an  avenq^  bushel  of  its 
com  was  better  than  that  of  another,  without  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  two. 

The  average  quantity  is  a  valuable  common-sense  test 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  any  particular  lot,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  of  circumstances  in  the 
things  compared.  For  instance,  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  a  tree  well  grown  because  it  gave  more  timber  than 
the  average  of  all  trees ;  but  if  any  particular  tree,  say  an 
oak,  yielded  more  timber  than  the  average  of  all  oaks  of  the 
same  age,  it  would  be  called  good,  because  if  every  oak  gave 
the  same,  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  would  be  greater  than  it 
is.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  average, 
in  the  information  which  it  gives,  diminishes  as  the  quan- 
tities averaged  vary  more  IVom  each  other ;  but  this  and 
other  points  connected  with  averages  will  be  mentioned  more 
fully  in  the  article  Mban,  this  being  the  mathematical  word 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  average  in  common  life. 

AVE'RNO,  a  lake  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Naples,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  of  Fozzuoli,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Baise,  It  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  the  water  clear,  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  with  high  banks,  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  gardens.  On  the  south-eaatem  side  is 
a  break  through  this  high  margin,  where  formerly  was  a 
channel  communicating  with  the  Lucrine  lake.  Tbi*  scene, 
though  secluded,  is  serene  and  pleasing,  very  different 
from  the  gloomy  descriptions  foupd  in  antient  poets,  and 
eA'on  historians,  of  the  impervious  aarkness  and  foul  mephitie 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  shores  of  which  the  Cim- 
mezians,  a  pe<^le  who  Uved  in  places  where  the  sun  never 
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•bnw.  onoe  muted,  aoonding  to  Ihtmloiu  tradition.  It  u 
likaly.  however,  that  when  the  Burrounding  bankfl  were 
thickly  covered  with  forest  trees  overhanging  the  water,  it 
may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present ; 
but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of 
the  mephitio  exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.),  (a 
phenomenon  whuih  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  Aoraos, 
*  without  birds')  al^ough  evidently  exaggerated,  may  at 
one  time  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  as  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  of  vidcanio  formation,  and  emits  vdeanic 
exhalations  ;  indeed,  the  lake  its^  is  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (ixiv.  12)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avemua,  under  the  [H^text  of 
sacrifidng,  but  in  fact  with  other  views.  But  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  a  communication  was  opened  between  Avemus  and 
tbie  neighbouring  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
harbour,  called  Portus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled 
up  by  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  1S38,  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo. 
Avemo  has  thus  become  again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small 
muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds,  and  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  fkmed  Luerinus.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank  of  Averno  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  temple,  and  bv  others  a 
bath ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the 
we«tward  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  called 
Grotta  della  Sibilla;  it  divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of 
which  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  near  the  pool  of 
Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Cuma,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceios,  under  the  direction 
of  Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obsbueted  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral 
pprings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Averno,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  are 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  consist  of  galleries  worked 
through  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  so  hut  as  to  boil 
eggs  immersed  in  it,  and  the  vapours  of  which  fill  up  the 
whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vapour-baths,  the  efficacy  of  whi^h  in  several  complaints 
has  been  ascertained.  Ihe  ruins  of  Cuma  are  about  one 
mile  west  of  Averno.  The  air  of  the  country  about  Averno 
and  the  Lucrine  pool  is  unwholesome  in  summer.  (See 
Strabo.  p.  244 ;  and  Baix.) 

AVE'RRHOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  wood- 
sorrel  tribe  iOxalideee).  It  consists  of  two  species,  both  of 
which  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies,  They  ore  re- 
Wark^ble  for  their  leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  possessing,  in 
a  slight  degree,  the  kind  of  irritabihty  found  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  for  their  fleshy  oval  fruits  with  five  thick  longi- 
tudinal wings.  From  the  other  genus  of  oxalideiB  they  are 
known  by  this  character,  independently  of  all  others. 

In  the  carambola  (A.  earamxda),  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  flowers  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  goose's  eg^ ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  prove  worth  cultivating  in  the  hothouse  for  the  des- 
sert, but  it  proves  upon  trial  to  be  insipid,  and  &r  hiforior 
to  the  common  fruit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  beimhing  (A.  bilimbt),  has 
downy  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
latter  is  intensely  acid,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw.  It  is 
pickled  or  candied,  or  a  syrup  is  obtained  from  it  by  boiling 
with  sugar,  and  its  juice  is  found  an  excellent  agent  for 
removing  iron-moulds  or  other  spots  from  linen.  To  the 
Malays  it  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  eitroUt  the 
gooseberry,  the  caper,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

AVERROES,  or  AVERRHOES,  properly  EBN 
ROSHD,  or,  with  his  complete  name.  ABUL-WALID 
MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
BEN  ROSHD,  was  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician 
of  great  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  a.d.  1149,  at  Cordova,  where  his  father 
filled  the  high  ofllce  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest 
of  Andalusia.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian 
soholars  of  the  age  are  mentioiwd  as  ms  teachers.  He 


studied  Mohammed^  Jurispradence  under  the  ^idance  df 
his  fhther;  theology  and  philosophy  under  Ebn  Sdyeg 
(Aven  Pace)  and  Tofail ;  and  medicine  under  Avenzohat, 
the  father.  His  diligence  was  indefatigable :  he  devoted 
the  ^ater  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
medicine,  and  turned  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  or 
poetry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mussulman  theo- 
logian, Averroes  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Ash'ari  sect,  the 
main  principle  of  which  is,  that  God,  being  the  universal 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  the  author  of  all  numan  actions; 
hut  that,  nevertheless,  men  beii^  f^,  either  acquire  merit 
or  incur  guilt  according  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  Avenoes  at  first  succeeded  his  father  as 
mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  lectures 
at  Cordova.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  judge  of 
Mauritania ;  but  Avenzohar  the  younger,  the  son  of  bis 
preceptor,  charged  him,  at  the  court  of  Mansur,  the  Muwab- 
nedite  sovereign  of  Marocco  and  Spain,  with  having  ex- 
pressed heretical  opinions.  Averroes  lost  his  office  and  was 
summoned  to  Marocco,  where  he  was  forced  publicly  to  recant 
the  heretical  doctrines  which  he  was  accused  of  having  pro- 
pagated. He  was  tlien  dismissed,  and  went  first  to  Fez,and 
afterwards  to  bis  native  town  Ctnidova.  But  the  judge  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  Mauritania  gave  so  little  satisfoctioSk 
and  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of 
Averroes,  that  he  was  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  fhrmer 
office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  He  died, 
according  to  Casiri  {Bibtiotheca  Escurialmsis,  vol.  i.  p.  1 84), 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1198,  according  to 
Leo  Africanus  (quoted  by  Hettinger,  Bibliothecariia  tpia- 
dripartiitu.  p.  279)  in  A.  hbg.  603  (a.d.  1206).  Two  of  his 
sons  are  said  to  have  visited  the  court  of  the  German  ent- 
peror  Frederic  II.  ^ 

Averroes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Aristotle, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  philoBOph«Si 
though  in  studying  and  translating  his  works  he  seems  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  commentators,  Am- 
monius.  Themistius,  and  others.  The  works  of  Avenotn 
were  numerous.  Casiri  notices  a  list  of  them  which  ha 
found  among  the  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library  itx  the 
Escurial,  and  which  specified  not  less  than  seventy -eight  dis- 
tinct treatises.  Many  of  them  were  early  translated  into 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.  An  edition  of  Aver- 
roes in  Latin  was  published  at  Venice,  1562,  in  eleven  volumes, 
folio.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  of  his  works  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Arabic  original.  6is  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle and  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  seem  to  be  the  most 
generally  known ;  but  he  composed  likewise  original  trea- 
tises on  philosophical  subjects,  and  on  Mohan^medan  theology 
and  junsprudence.  Among  his  medical  works,  the  Kutliyat 
(t.  e, '  The  Total.'  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  most 
important,  a  I^Hn  translation  of  which,  commonly  called 
the  Coltiget  Averrci*,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  along 
with  the  faistT  of  Avenzohar.  for  the  first  time  (it  seems) 
at  Venice,  by  Joannes  de  Forlivio  and  Gregorius,  a.d.  1490, 
fol.  It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  headings  of  which 
we  subjoin,  as  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement 
ofthework: — \.  De  Anatomia.  2.  Liber  wmitatis.  3.  Liber 
agritudinmn.  4.  lAber  signorwn.  5.  Liber  medicinarum  et 
cMorum.  6.  De  regimine  sanitatis.  7.  De  citratione  eegri- 
iudinunt. 

(See  Nic.  Antonii.  BtbUotheca  Hitpana  Vatus,  t.  ii.  pp. 
240, 248 ;  Hettinger,  Bibliatheearius  tptadripartittu,  Figun. 
1664.  4to.  p.  271-279;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  MittKme, 
trad,  par  Jourdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  337-340.) 

AVE'RSA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavnv. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  eight 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Rome., 
in  40°  57' N.  lat..  and  14°  ll'E.long.  Aversa  was  built  in 
1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  settled  in  this 
country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua  and 
Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  stronghold, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friends 
as  well  as  their  Greek  enemies.  The  new  town  soon  aftw 
received  an  increase  of  population  by  fl«sh  arrivals,  ot 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  attracted  by  the  repoit 
Ratnulph's  success.  The  emperor  Conrad,  in  lOSS.  made 
Rainulph  count  of  Aversa  and  its  territory.  The  county 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  new  Norman  kingd(H« 
founded  by  the  offspring  of  Tancred  of  HauteviUe.  Aversa. 
although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  civil 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  eonsidwabla 
importance.  Ic  is  now  a  bustling,  livdy  place,  with  sbovt 
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13,000  inhatntantf,  and  its  appeannoe  ffvm  the  tnmller 
who  first  visits  this  eonntry  a  prelude  to  that  peculiar  and 
Boisy  tort  of  gaiety  which  characterises  Naples.  The  kings 
of  NaplM  had  f^merly  a  oastle  here^  whioh  served  as 
a  palace  for  their  occasional  residence  :  it  iras  replaced 
1^  a  convent,  in  which  Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband 
of  Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  straiwied  1^  some  oonspirators 
oa  ua  8th  S^tember.  1349.  mm  Averaa  a  fine  broad 
avenue  leads  to  Naplin.  The  most  reraarfaftle  ol^ject 
at  Averaa  is  ihe  house  for  thei  insane,  established  1^  the 
veil-known  philanthropist  Linguiti,  not  many  years  rinee, 
and  direeted  by  him.  The  treatment  of  the  patients 
is  kind,  oheerftil,  and  ingenious;  tiiey  are  occupied  in 
Tarioua  pursuits  congenial  to  thmr  respeeUve  tastes}  they 
have  music,  a  fine  garden,  and  other  amusements.  This 
estabtishment  has  served  as  a  model  fox  another  of  a  similar 
nature  lately  (banded  at  Palermo.  Aversa  is  a  bishop's  see, 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  The  territiwy  of  Aversa 
is  very  fertile  in  corn,  grapes,  fhiit,  &c.  It  contains  many 
large  and  pc^olous  vilfiiges,  among  which  Sent  Slpidio, 
aboat  Arse  miles  8JB.  at  Aversa,  is  bnilt  ckwe  to  tiie 
nt0  when  the  aniient  Atdla  fiirmerly  stood.  [See  Atil- 
uaiM  Fabuljb.]  The  sweetmeats  of  Averse,  especially 
a  sort  of  almond-cake  called  iorron^  are  in  great  repute  at 
Naples. 

A  VES,  a  small  island  135  miles  Vf.  by  S.  ftom  Guada- 
loupe,  and  remarkable  from  its  detached  position ;  it  is 
three-quarters  ot  a  mile  long,  very  low,  and  has  only  a  little 
grass  growing  on  it  It  is  much  resmted  to  by  birds,  and 
has  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung ;  the  Dutch,  from 
Saba  and  St.  Eustatius,  visit  this  island  to  satber  e^gi  and 
catch  turtle.  Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.  It 
is  in  15°  40'  N.  lat..  and  63°  38'  W.  lone. 

Then  is  also  a  cluster  of  small  islands  bearing  the  same 
name  lying  30  miles  W;  by  N.  of  the  Roeeas,  and  35  B.  by 
8.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are  compoaed  of  two  groups  of 
islets  rising  on  distinct  reeft  ten  mOes  ^par^  two  larger 
iituida  and  three  smaller  ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and 
uninhabited,  and  summnded  by  dangerous  reeb.  especially 
to  the  northward,  where  they  run  off  Ave  miles.  They  lie 
in  12°N.  lat.,  and  between  6f  30'  and  67°  48'  W.  long. 

AVSSNES,  or  AVESNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France  on 
the  south  or  left  bank  of  a  small  river.  La  Grande  Helpe, 
which  flows  into  the  Sambre  below  Landrecies.  Avesnes.  is 
133  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Mons  and  Brussels. 
Though  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  it  is  a  small  town, 
not  having  much  above 4 000 inhabitants;  but  ithaaesta- 
bUsbinents  fiur  refining  salt,  manofiuturing  soap,  and  espe- 
i^ally  tanning  leather.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wood  and  in 
boais'  heeds.  Before  the  revolution  the  church  was  col- 
lag^ate,  and  there  were  two  religious  houses,  a  high-school, 
vui  an  hositttaL  Whether  the  last  two  estabUshments  still 
exist,  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  do  not  in- 
form us. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are 
fll-arranffad.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strength- 
ened by  Vauban. 

Aveanes  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  family, 
and  WM  oeded  to  F^mnce  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  m 
1659. 

The  arrondissement  is  separated  ftom  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment by  the  hills  which  bound  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
Msin  <ii  the  Sambre.  Ifany  inm' works,  potteriea,  and 
gUss-bouses  are  seattered  over  it  Its  popnution  m  1833 
TU  127.353. 

AVEYRON.  or  AVEIRON,  a  river  in  the  south  of 
France ;  one  of  the  many  whose  waters  ultimately  swell  the 
stream  of  the  Garonne.    It  rises  in  the  department  ik 
Aveyron,  in  the  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  near  the  town 
of  Severac,  and  flowing  towards  the  west,  receives,  on  the 
vi^t  bank,  the  littlb  river  Serre ;  after  whibh  it  continues 
itscnme  to  Rodes,  or  Rhodes,  the  o^Ual  of  the  depart- 
Bmtt.  Near  that  town  it  winds  very  mueh.  FhMnRbodez  it 
ftnH  an,,ftill  to  the  westward,  without  recaiTing  any  mata- 
ia»l  looeasion,  until  it  reaches  Villefranche,  where  it  re- 
ctives  mother  small  river  on  the  right  bank,  the  Alsou. 
Fmoi  Villflfranohe  it  turns  southwud  to  Nqac  Below 
tois  town  it  noeivas  the  little  stream  of  the  Serene  on  tb« 
M,  and  Just  bdow  oa  the  same  side,  the  la^er  river,  the 
Vianr.  This  last  rises  tarn  the  same  ridge  as  the  Avenon, 
not  br  firam  the  springs  of  the  latter,  and  pursuing,  luu  it, 
ftVMMoimn^joiiiittMdMplMeiiMiitioiwd  above.  AAy 


the  junction,  the  stream  t^ibe  Aveyron  turns  again  to  tlw 
west  and  falls  into  the  Tara  (a  feoder  of  the  Garonne),  a 
little  above  Motssac.  The  dimensions  of  this  river,  as  mea- 
sured on  the  Afop  q/'Amcf  publi^iedbytheSooi^fortha 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  as  fidl-^ :— ftom  the 
source  to  the  junction  of  the  8«rre,  about  14  or  15  miles; 
from  theiioe  to  ^odex,  25  or  SO  miles ;  from  Rhodes  to 
Villeriranehe,-45 miles;  from  VillefrMMhetothejunctian-ef 
the  Vianr.17or  ISmUes;  and  from  then  » to  the  junetioa 
of  the  Aveyron  with  the  Tarn,  53  or  $3  miles;  making  tiw 
whole  length  about  1 55  miles.  The  length  of  .the  Serre  k 
about  20  miles ;  that  of  the  Alsou  about  35  miles ;  sjid  that 
of  the  Viaur  about  80  miles.  The  Dktiormaire  det  OouIm, 
&e.  of  Expilly.  gives  the  length  aa  36  leagues,  whklk  k 
about  100  miles ;  but  the  measurement  on  die  map  is  ia 
all  probability  more  correct 

The  current  of  the  Aveyron  is  very  rapid,  and  it  fl«- 
qnently  overflows  its  banks.  The  navi^tion  commences  at 
Negrepelisse,  about  20  miles  above  the  place  where  the 
river  rails  into  the  Tarn.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Avey- 
ron seems  to  be  unknown. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  in  Fkance  taking  ita  naow 
tnm  the  river  Aveyron,  which  rises  within  its  mtuidary. 
and  traverses  it  in  a  direction  for  the  moot  part  east 
and  west.  The  department  is  bounded  on  the  N.  br 
that  (rf*  Cantal ;  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Losdre ;  on  the  S. 
by  that  of  Gard;  on  the  S.E.  by  that  ofH^rault;  on  the 
S.  W.  by  that  of  Tarn ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne; and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Lot.  In  form  it  is 
nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  facing  the  N.E.,  N.  W., 
S.E.  and  S.W.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  are  the  longest, 
betnr  each  of  them  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length :  tlm 
N.W.  side  is  sixty-three  miles,  and  the  8.B.  thirty-two: 
measured  on  the  Mt^  Fhmee  in  DejtartmaUt  puUiahed 
by  the  So^y  for  the  IMffusion  oi  UseAil  Knowledga. 
llie  diagcHials  of  this  quadrilateral  are — one  (drawn  nearlj 
from  N.  to  S.).  ninety  miles,  and  the  o^er  (drawn  froia 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.)  eighty-four  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  about  3400  square  miles ; 
it  ranks  flfUi  among  the  departments  of  France  in  point  ti 
size,  and  is  only  about  50  square  miles  less  than  no  two 
English  counties  of  Norfi^  and  Suffolk.  The  popidatim 
in  1832  was  about  360,000,  which  pvea  neatly  106  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  western  part  of  the  department  is  the  lowest  and  con- 
tains some  plains  of  connderable  extent.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  bdn^  traversed  by  branches  from  the  (main 
of  La  Margeride,  which  unites  the  monntains  of  Anvergne 
with  the  Cevennes;  tite  Cevennes  themselves  form  the 
south-eastern  border.  From  these  two  ranges  ni  moun- 
tains  flow  the  streams  which  traverse  the  department  some 
having  their  source  vrithin  the  boundary  line,  others  beyond 
it ;  their  general  direction  is  from  E.  to  W.  The  TruySre, 
entering  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department 
from  that  of  Cantal,  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  to 
the  N.W.  border  to  the  town  of  Bntraygues,  where  it  unitea 
with  the  Lot  which,  entering  about  the  middle  of  the  N.E. 
border  of  the  department  from  that  of  Loidre,  runs  W.N.  W. 
till  it  meets  the  Truy^ ;  their  united  waters  then  flow 
towards  W.  by  8.»  sepan^ing  for  some  distance  thia  do- 
partment  fhm  timt  m  Lot  Several  smalt  streams  flow 
mmi  the  monntains  of  Aubrae  (one  of  the  branches  of  Mar- 
ride),  which  lie  between  the  Tnfin  and  the  Lot .-  tha 
live  and  Selvet  (united),  into  the  former  river ;  «Qd  tho 
Merdanson,  the  Mossau,  the  Bonralde,  and  the  Ooussonne, 
into  the  latter.  The  Lot  becomes  navigabl*  upon  ite  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Truy*re,  and  lo-w  down  receives 
the  Dourdou  and  the  Dieges  from  the  »*»nof  of  we  depart- 
ment The  course  of  the  Aveyroi\''*^"bas  been  desenbed; 
it  only  needs  to  be  added  t»-*  it»  principal  tributary,  th« 
Viaur,  receives  successive'/  the  watwa  (tf  the  Ai^a,  tho 
Seor  (augmented  by  »>»«'  Gifou),  ud  the  Lesert  The  Turn, 
entering  the  dep»"n>«»t  on  the  N  E.  boundary  (it  comes 
from  the  depj««nent  of  Losire).  crosses  it  in  a  directiDa 
neariy  pen»Hel  to  the  range  of  the  C«vennes  (wh»bforms  the 
S.E.  b^»ndary),  and  some  distance  from  it.  This  river  also 
recf^^es  several  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  bank,  as  they 
flow  ftvm  the  (jivennes'  ib»?  are  the  Dourbie,  the  Cemon, 
or  Temon.  the  Dourdou  (whidi  receives  tiie  SOTgnes),  and 
the  Ranoe.  The  Tarn  is  not  navigaUe  tiD  aftar  it  laavas 
this  department  .  , 

The  threa  prineml  rivers,  the  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  and  tbo 
Itab  4n4«  .thi  <Uv«niMat  into  four  puts*   Tm  mwl 
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nortboni.  bovnded  by  th*  Lot,  Is  ocou|n«cl  hj  the  mmmtuM 
of  Anbrae,  which  have  been  Blreawly  ineniwiwd»  atid  whioh 
extend  mora  thao  thirty  milea  in  length.  Tbey  ate  vahject  in 
winter  to  heavr  fkiU  of  sdov.  wkiion  penetrate  the  ill-built 
tubitatioDsofweoiuitiyseople.  The  winter  k  long,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  beginning  of  May  ihat  the  fteldg  become  green; 
but  the  mountuns  toon  present  the  most  beautiful  verdure, 
and  tloeka  and  berdi  assemble  from  other  puts  of  tba 
de|iartment.  where  a  Bearoity  of  grasi  is  felt.  The  postures 
■re  divided  into  *  mountains.'  uid  the  extent  of  these  is  de- 
signated by  the  number  of  animals  for  which  they  are  suffl- 
went— as  *  a  mountain  of  thirty  or  forty  eews'  (montagne  de 
irtnU,  tie  quarantt  vaehat).  Frmn  the  milk  of  the  herds 
eheese  of  good  quality,  called  Ooiolle  oheete,  ia  made.  The 
Mittle  He  not  turned  out  to  pasture  in  winter.  Of  grain 
this  district  produces  only  rye>  oats,  and  buek-wbeat  (eor- 
raaih).  September  is  the  numth  of  hanreit.  but  it  in  often 
prokMiged  into  October.  In  Summer,  the  mountains,  ristag 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  one  above  another,  and 
aovered  with  a  rich  turf  freshened  by  a  thousand  rillsi  present 
a  beautiful  prospect.  The  air  is  unfaveurable,  except  to 
these  jrhs  are  habituated  to  it.  The  vtlleya  oontain  many 
villages,  and  even  seme  small  towns  (bmrga).  The  inhi^ 
bitants  carry  on  trftde  in  cattle  and  cheese.  I'hose  of  the 
territory  of  Guicdle.  the  prineipal  place  in  the  district,  ex- 
ehange  the  surplus  of  their  oats  for  the  wines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  When  wine  is  dear,  they  are  peaoeaUe  and 
well-behaved ;  but  when  the  Tintage  ia  kbundan^  qnanela 
frequently  arise,  whioh  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  aa 
nearly  w  the  inhalHtants  are  aoeuBtsmed  to  earry  a  small 
dancer.    Fruit-trees  an  almost  unjuiown. 

These  mountains  are  of  Toloanio  origin  {  and  between 
Guiolle  and  the  village  of  Naves  basaltic  columns  of  various 
iurms  may  be  observed.  {Enqfclopidis  Methodiptt,  Gio- 
grophie  Pkytiqut,  art.  Aubrac.} 

The  district  bounded  by  the  Lot  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Aveyroa  on  the  other,  contains  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department.  Near  Allnn,  or  Anbin.  a 
snull  town  about  fi>ur  miles  from  the  left  buk  of  the 
Lot,  are  coal-mines  of  eouida^le  ittiportanea.  The  eoal 
is  used  fbr  Aiel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supplies  many 
of  the  forges  in  the  department :  a  considerablia  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  Bordeaux.  The  coal  appears  to  form  one 
immense  mass,  containing  several  strata,  mostly  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  4fi°.  It  is  covered  with  a  deoom- 
iKwed  vegetable  soil,  rising  in  the  form  of  round-backed 
bills,  and  sends  out  its  seams  to  the  surftuie  in  the  form 
of  a  coaly  slate  itchiit*  oarbonaux).  The  abundance  of 
the  mineral,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
have  led  to  a  very  negligent  and  inartlfloial  manner  of 
working  it.  Indivuluals  commence  mining  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  afatndta  their  WM-ks  whra  they  oeue  to  yiud  a 
profit,  or  when  tin  water  bunts  in  *. 

In  the  midst  <rf  the  onldisUict  of  Allun  an  the  minohd 
waten  of  Cranaae,  whieh  an  in  good  repute,  and  much  r«- 
sorted  to.  Near  these  waten  is  the  burning  mountain  of 
Fontaynes,  when  a  mass  of  coal,  which  in  former  davs 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  accident,  continues  burning.  An 
elUpticid  opening  in  the  earth,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
renden  the  combustion  visible  at  night  to  those  who  can 
•ufficiently  brave  the  heat  and  smoke  to  approach  iL  The 
pUnts  near  the  opening  an  languid  and  unhealthy.  Fine 
odue,  ]f>yrites,  rock  crystal,  and  marble,  are  found  in  the 
■nme  dutrioL  Of  the  two  ilium  mines  in  the  department, 
one  is  atr.  Fontaynes,  neur  Albin.  The  produce  of  these 
works  finds  ^aale  in  the  departments  of  Bireult  andCantal, 
and  in  the  iaU,^  of  that  of  Aveyxon.  Copperas  is  pro- 
•ured  from  the  alUta^Jne  of  Fonta^s. 

Between  the  sourceb-^f  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rises 
the  group  of  mountains  ol  :(^vezou.  The  principal  range 
runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and-  sends  out  many  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  runs  aIOh»  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  towards  which  it  has  an  anhtHj;  perpendicular  de- 
scent, and  is  nearly  a  desert.  On  the  otiKtr  side  tt  has  a 
gentler  slope,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  slo^  are  Villages 
and  habitations.'  The  mass  of  these  mountains  tft  composed 
of  gnelM  and  schistus ;  but  at  the  village  of  St.  Vu£ely 
these  an  succeeded  by  ealeaneus  strata,  which  eXtenA  to 
theriKireoftheUeditemnean.  The  district  fhd  L^vtfOh 
is  one  of  the  least  populous  and  least  civilised  diitrlcts  of 
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the  department  The  elinute  is  rigorous,  and  the  soQ 
baiT^   SmaU  widely-scattered  patches  of  oultivated  land 

Sroduoe  oats  and  rye;  but  it  is  said  that  the  former 
egenerate.     The   pastures  are  covered  with  fern,  and 
broom  (/oiigiret  ana  genets),  and  prickly  slmibs.   It  is 


E.  In  the  quali^  of  its  vegetable  and  its  animal  pro- 
ions,  this  district  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
let  of  Aubrac.  The  snow  falls  in  great  quantity,  and 
melts  slowly.  Sometimes  the  wind  separates  the  flakes  into 
particles  as  fine  as  dust,  and  it  then  penetrates  by  the 
smallest  openings  into  the  bouses. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  south  of  the 
Tarn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Jean  de  Bruel,  the  C£- 
vennes  mountains  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  slates, 
good  plaster  or  gypsum,  and  a  kind  of  fbllers'  earth.  A  little 
west  of  this  part,  between  the  rivers  Dourbie,  Cernon,  and 
Sorgues,  rises  the  elevated  plain  of  Lariac  or  liqac,  between 
24fl0  and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  susrained 
on  the  S.B.  and  S.W.  by  the  C^vennes  and  the  mountains 
of  Caune,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Tarn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  H^raulton  the  other.  It  is  covered 
with  huge  square  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  black  and  bard 
at  the  top,  and  white  and  friable  at  bottom,  which  some  geo- 
logists have  supposed  to  be  the  relies  of  superincumbent 
strata.  These  blocks,  which  have  neither  moss  nor  lichen  on 
them,  present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  human  habita- 
tions. This  plain,  where  the  traveller  may  pursue  his  way 
and  not  meet  with  h  house,  or  a  tree,  or  a  brook,  for  several 
miles,  furnishes  pasturage  to  vast  flocks  ot  sheep.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  aromatic  plants  which 
abound,  sage,  thyme,  and  lavender,  impart  great  delicacy 
of  flavour  to  the  mutton  fed  her*  and  render  the  wool 
superior  to  that  of  almost  any  other  department  It  is  fine 
and  silk^,  like  that  of  the  sheep  of  the  department  of  Py  ti- 
n£es  Onentales ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  ereasy  as  to  lose 
half  its  Weight  by  washing.  The  ebdcest  fieeces  are  sent 
to  Xlbeuf  add  other  manufkcturing  towns  in  the  northerti 
part  of  France.  The  similarity  of  climate,  vegetable  pro* 
auctions,  and  soil,  which  exists  between  this  district  and  the 
higher  districts  of  Spain,  point  It  out  as  a  suitable  place  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  Spanish  sheep. 

From  the  viilage'of  Roquefort  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
Roquefort  cheese  derives  its  name.  It  is  made  of  ewes' 
milk,  and  is  very  delicate:  a  little  goats'  milk  la  added 
in  many  pl&ces,  but  the  least  quantity  of  that  of  the 
cow  Would  alter  the  quftlity  of  the  cheese.  The  ewes  are  of 
a  breed  closely  resembling  the  merinos.  They  yield  abun- 
dance of  milk;  and  it  is  stated  that  100.000  of  ^em  fur- 
nish the  supjdy  for  making  the  Roquefort  cheese.  It  is  laid 
Up  in  cellars,  built  up  against  the  bill  upon  which  the  til- 
lue  stands,  but  not  dug  in  It.  The  temperature  of  these 
cellars  (about  54^*  or  35°  of  Fahrenheit)  varies  little  all  the 

Kur  round ;  and  the  cheese  stored  here  acquires  that  pecu- 
r  flavour  which  distinguishes  and  recommends  it.  It 
was  in  great  repute  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  and  is  still 
exported  into  moat  countries  in  Europe.  The  village  has 
not  more  than  300  or  400  inhabitants ;  but  they  expcnl 
yearly  IS.oooto  l6,000cwts.  Some  cheesy  sold  under  the 
name  of  Roquefort  >s  made  at  Mithau. 
Some  beds  of  coat  are  woriied  in  the  district  of  Larzac. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  generally^  pure,  and 
the  sky  dear;  but  the  tempentun  vanes  ewuidenbly  in 
different  parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountain-tops 
half  the  year.  The  winds  are  so  violent  as  sometimes 
to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow  down  large  trees.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north.  This  wind 
brings  rain  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  depftrtment;  as 
the  west  wind  does  to  all  the  others. 

The  quantity  of  waste  land  is  mora  than  one-third  of 
the  surface.  The  principal  weatth  of  the  department  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  account  of  parurular 
districts,  consists  of  cattle  and  stock  of  all  klndi ;  hones, 
mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  Tbe  udmber  of 
sheep  was  given  in  the  Qiographie  Unineneilt  af  M.  Malts 
Brutt  (see  bit  edition,  Paris,  IHSi,  et  seq.)  at  above  SO»,OO0. 
Mules,  for  export  to  Spain,  are  reared  in  considerable  num* 
ben.  The  valleys  of  the  several  rivers  are  filled  with  rich 
alluvhd  soil;  anil  the  grain  raised  is  surfieient  for  tbe  con- 
sumption of  the  department:  wheat,  however,  la  not  muck 
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cnltinted.  Wui^  vbieh,  ftr  the  mort  par^  ft  of  ordinaiy 
quality,  U  made  ooly  in  th«  eutarn  dtatriAbk  A  eonndenbla 
number  of  mulberry -treo*  «ra  grown  for  tha  Mlk-vorms. 
TIw  sides  of  soma  of  the  mountains  are  cormd  with  vast 
fimsta.  "WiAvm  wHtiiBtimes  attack  the  b^rds ;  bat  the 
cows  instiBotivelT  range  themselves  round  tba  stalls  and 
repel  tbem  with  raeir  ^nis :  sometimes  tlwr  even  pursue 
them.  The  Dietioimaire  Urtivergel  da  la  n'onet  (Paris. 
I804-5>  speaks  of  iron  and  copper  minai  \  but  Malte- 
Brun  (.(Hograpkie  UniverB^Ue)  says  that  the  mat%ls  of  the 
department  are  still  unworked.  and  he  adds  that  the  produce 
of  the  coal  and  ^um  nuius  might  be  vastly  jncnaaed. 
Beside*  the  raineral  watera  of  Cranaich  almdy  noticed, 
there  ara  w»rm  baths  at  SflTaii^,  in  the  nunuiwoous  dis- 
trict between  the  Sorgues  and  the  ptmr^m.  llieir  tem- 
perature is  40^  of  Reaumur,  or  122°  of  Fahienbeit. 

Silks,  woollens  (especially  serge,  Unsfry-wooliey.  and  grey 
cloth),  and  paper,  ara  mantlfectured.  The  tUwon,  especi- 
ally the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  himisb  the  moving  power  fbr 
the  maehinerv  of  the  f^tories  [  and  after  their  navigation 
commences,  they  also  Militate  the  oonveyanoe  of  goods. 

The  chief  places  are  as  follows : — The  capital.  Rodez  or 
Rfaodez  (a  lume  derived  from  that  of  the  people,  tbe  Rutmi, 
who  inhabited  the  country  before  the  Roman  conquest),  is 
on  the  Aveynn,  and  is  4  ei^  of  about  6000  pihabitants. 
Hilhan,  on  the  ^n,  bat  ftbout  10,000  inhabitants  in  tbe 
commune,  (nd  nearly  9000  of  them  in  tbe  town  itself. 
St.  Afrique,  on  the  Sorgues,  has  a  popnlation  of  6300,  of 
whom  4600  are  in  the  town ;  Villefrapctao.  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alsou  with  the  Aveyron,  b's  about  9300  inhabitants, 
of  whom  above  7000  hve  in  the  town  itself;  and  Espalion, 
on  the  Lot,  has  more  than  2000  in  the  town,  and  3500 
in  the  commune.  These  are  all  the  seats  of  sub-prefectures. 
[See  £aPALiQir,  Mii'SAU.  Raqniy,  and  VihLKntAiiOBB.] 
The  cemmunes  are  the  smallest  mnsieipal  diyinonti  tad, 
fiv  extent,  may  be  ecvapared  with  our  parishe*. 

St.  Afrique  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper  plaee, 
we  eball  give  »  short  aeeooat  of  it  bsFa,  }t  an,  eavly 
in  tbe  •eventemtb  oeatory.  in  tbe  bwidi  of  the  Cu- 
vinists,  and  was  tben  mora  pepuloiu,  ud  had  %  bom 
flouriabing  trade  than  ^nce.  It  stood  •  siege  agatBst 
the  royal  aimy  in  1^28.  but  wu  altsnraids  oUt^  to 
submit  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  from  that  period  ila  deeay 
may  be  dated.  Some  detba  and  firieie  are  made  bere.  but 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  scarcely  of  any  eateat ;  and  eseept 
its  rank  as  capital  of  an  arrMubssemsnt  it  has  &v  olainia  to 
notice  *.  The  town  ia  surrounded  with  fine  walks,  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  ef  orahards,  meadows,  and  vineyards. 
The  atreeto  ere  «e<^ed  and  the  bouses  antiiiue.  An  bee^ 
pital  end  tbe  rdMned  ehnreh  uw  the  only  buddiage  nctiiy 
of  notioe. 

T«  the  towns  mentioMd  above,  wa  may  add  St  Gaaiie 
d'OU.  or  Sl  Genite  de  lUvedelt,  on  the  right  tn  aonth 
bank  of  tbe  Lot.  a  neat  and  small  town  of  iOOe  ne^la 
who  manufhetwe  woetlen  stnfls  t  it  was  tbe  native  plaoe  of 
tbe  Abb6  RaynaL  Severae  le  Gbfileau  is  built  on  a  eenieal 
hill,  and  is  commanded  by  an  antient  eaatle :  it  has  a  pepur 
lation  of  2000.  Entraygues,  at  tbe  oonfluenea  of  the  Tniyire 
and  the  Lot,  where  the  navigation  of  the  latter  river  eam-i 
nenees,  carries  on  a  eonsiderable  timber  tirade,  and  was  fai^ 
Dierly  a  |rfaoe  ef  some  consequence  as  a  fiHPtrau.  La  Ghildle, 
on  the  little  river  Selre,  has  SOOO  inhabitants,  who  menu* 
Aeture  dotb  and  Vonled  stoekinfra.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
bMoRiB  monatain  mboie  SSOtf  feet  high.  Valias,  an  inuj^ 
nificaut  place  very  near  8t  Afrique,  was  a  bishmnie  up  to 
tbe  time  of  the  Tiendi  RevolutiBn. 

This  department  coMtitatei  tbediaoeiecf  Rbade^j  tbe 
bishop  is  a  suffirasaa  the  arebbisbop  of  Alby.  |t  is  under 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  ©our  rayele  (assise  court)  of  Mont* 
pellier,  and  is  in  the  ninth  military  division,  the  bead-qnarten 
of  which  are  at  Moatpellier.  It  returns  fire  deputies  to  the 
Chamber. 

It  nearly  eoinoides  with  the  antient  diatnct  ef  Houergoe, 
a  subrdiviaion  of  the  province  of  Guienne.  fBiieydgpidi* 
Mithtxti^  Qhograpki*  fh^tique,  art.  AntvronfMiil. 
Malta  Bmn  et  Bdbi,  iNetfemiafiw  IBwveml  df  Im  JPhmee.} 

AVICBNNA.  named  ABEN  SINAbv  HabMw  writers, 
but  oroperly  BBN  SIN  A  or,  wiA  biseomblete  name,  cdled 
AL-SHBIKH  AL-RAYI8  ABU  ALT  AL-HOSSBIN 

*  ThMe  partlmlATt  are  taken  Aram  tba  Z)Mimaa#W  Unieenet  4t  Is  VrM/tt, 
«V^WMP«WitMttilitri«>^HB)  «Di  iMMUM)  mnbtfaa  k>4k«iM 
■  The nmwhK MrtttMHi ai|h«e ta Uwt 
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BSN  ABDAUAH  BSN  8INA.  wmi  %  eelebratoa  Art- 
bfan  phUosopber  and  physician,  wboae  name  has  ruled 
the  rwm  of  science  during  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  with  the  e^ce^tion  of  Aristotle  and  Galen. 
He  was,  according  to  the  biographical  dictionary  of  Ebn 
Kballicsn,  bom  at  Kharmatain,  a  village  near  Bokhara,  in 
the  year  370  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  980.)    Soon  after  hia 
birth  bis  parents  removed  to  Bokhara,  and  in  this  town 
Avicenna  received  his  first  education,   ^bn  Khallican  in- 
forms us,  that  when  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  knew 
something  of  the  elements  of  Mussulman  theology  aqd  of 
Hindu  arlthmetio  (Ai«d6  u^HM)  and  dgebra.  About  this 
^me  Abu  Ahdallab  ^-Natheli,  a  schnar  of  some  note 
apiong  bU  contemporaries,  came  to  Bokhara,  and  Avicenna 
was  placed  under  bis  tuition.   He  studied  under  him  logic, 
Euclid,  aod  the  Almagest.  When  Al-Natbeli  left  Bokhara, 
Avicenna,  tfaeq  about  sixteen  years  old,  he^an  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  interrupted  his 
medical  pursuits  to  devote  another  year  and  a  half  to  % 
course  of  philosophical  study.   In  an  autobiographic  me- 
moir of  AviranntC  which  has  been  nreserved  by  AbulftLrij, 
he  informs  us,  that  so  great  was  Uie  zeal  with  which  be 
devote  himself  to  hi|i  studies,  tbat  during  two  years  bo 
never  went  to  sleep  at  night :  if  he  was  unimle  to  find  tbe 
solution  of  an  intricate  problem,  he  went  to  the  mosque  to 
pray,  and  then  sel^oi?  faSixA  to  pverooqie  the  difficulty. 
We  are  assured  that  pven  before  be  had  reached  bit 
eighteen  tb  year,  he  cured  the  Sfupanide  Sultan  of  Bokhara, 
Nohben  Maqsurfwho  reigned  a.d.  975-997)  of  a  dangerous 
disease.    In  his  twenty-first  year  he  wrote  a  work  which 
Casiri  styles  an  Eiicycloosodia,  (the  Arabic  title  is  Kit^b  oi- 
Ma^mtkt  i-  <,  literally  '  The  book  of  the  sum  total.')  He 
subsequently  cotppiled  a  commentary  to  It,  which  extended 
to  about  twenty  volumes.   When  be  was  twenty-two  yean 
old,  Avicenna  lo&t  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  for  a 
short  time  in  Uie  office  of  minister  to  tbe  sultan  of  Bokhara ; 
but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Samapide  dynasty,  wbif^ 
bappened  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  bfl 
quiRed  Bokhara,  and  removwl  first  to  Karkapj  in  Know- 
arexm,  afterwardv  to  Nisfe  Abiwerd,  TOs.  and  other  places. 
He  was  for  a  timo  attached  as  physician  to  the  court  of  ttie  . 
Dilemite  sovereign,  Sbams-ul  MaSli  KSbQs  ben  Washmgfr. 
When  this  prince  was  dethroned,  wbiph  bappened  about 
A.p,  1012,  Avicenna  retired  to  Jorjan,  where  he  began 
to  write  his  celebrated  treatise  on  medicine  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Capon  (Kit3^  ql^K^ikn  Jti-THtb,  i.  e,  'Book 
Of  tbe  Canon  in  Medicine.*)    He  subsequently  lived  for  a 
time  at  Rai,  Kaxwin,  and  Hamadan.   In  the  last  place  he 
was  ^mointed  vixir  to  Sbams-eddaulah,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign ta  that  town.  In  this  oapaeihr,  bowever.  Avicenna 
gave  but  little  satisAration,  and  lost  bis  offlee  when  Sbams- 
eddaulah  died.  He  now  took  up  bit  abode  at  Ispahan,  where 
he  compiled  several  of  his  works,  and  h^n  to  take  notes 
of  the  eases  that  eame  undw  bis  observation  in  his  medical 
practice,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  materials  foi 
the  completion  «  his  Canon  of  Medioioe;  hut  we  are 
informed  that  these  notes  were  lost  before  he  found  time  to 
make  the  intended  use  ef  them.   He  was  physician  to 
Alfi-eddaulah.  then  the  sovereign  of  Ispahan,  and  accom- 

Bnied  him  on  a  journey  which  tbat  priuoe  undertook  to 
am  ad  ah.  Arioenna,  whose  health  had  been  previously 
weakened,  had  an  attack  of  ehollo  oa  tbe  road,  of  which  he 
died  shoruy  after  his  arrival  at  Himadan,  being  then  fifty- 
eight  years  old,  Ebn  Khallieap  fixes  the  time  of  bis  death 
in  the  month  of  Ramazan.  A-  Heg.  428  (a..d.  1036);  the 
same  year  is  assigned  by  Abulfaraj  (p.  233,  ed.  Pooock), 
andby  Casiri  iBild.  Eacur.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  on  tbe  authori^ 
of  a  different  Arabian  writer.  According  to  Hottinger 
{Bibliotheearitu  C»n^ri|s^rh'fiii  p.  961),  Avicenna  died, 

*  at  the  age  of  about  eighty'  in  A-  Heg.  442  (a.d,  1060) ; 
and,  according  to  a  short  qiograpbical  notice  jirefixed  to 
Anton.  Deusing's  Latin  translation  of  the  Canticum  prin- 
dpis  4l>iAluJan  Sin0  de  Medicina,  Groning.  1649,  l2mo., 

*  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  and  seyen  months,'  in  A. 
Heg.  468  (A,p.  107&>:  Mtb  these  atatementa  apnear  to  be 
nroneous,  but  ve  are  unable  to  trace  tbe  origin  of  the  mis- 
take. Tbia  writings  of  Avicenna,  chiefly  on  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  are  very  numerous.  Casiri 
(vol.  L  p.  299)  notices  a  list  of  tbeni,  in  which  sixty  ara 
enumerated :  Ebn  Khalliean  states  the  total  number  of  bis 
great  and  short  treatises  at  nearly  a  hundred,  and  mentiona 
partiGulariy  the  Sh^  Jl'l^ikaut,  the  N^at,  the  UfiarSt, 
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mai^J^HQn.'  tbe  titlct of  nuny oibflM  mar  UMn  >n 
Cuiri  (ToL  L  p.  270).  Among  them,  the  KinOn  acquired 
the  grratest  celebrity,  and  became,  even  in  Europe,  for  many 
oenturies,  the  standard  authori^  in  medical  science,  leu  on 
aooount  of  orimnal  merit,  in  which,  according  to  Sprengel. 
it  is  very  deficient,  than  on  account  of  ita  judioious  arrange- 
jnent,  and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  afforded  of  uie 
doetrines  of  the  antient  Greek  phyucians>  at  an  age  when 
dia  knowladge  of  the  Greek  langoag*  was  vary  isan^.  It 
WM  tianiilated  into  Latin  by  Gerwdns  CEOmonviiriB.  at 
T<rfedo.  Thia  tranalaten,  revised  and  accompanied  with  a 
oommaDtaiy,  by  Jacobus  da  Fartiboa,  waa  edited  for  the 
llEat  time  in  1498,  at  Lyons,  in  four  large  volumes  in  fcdio, 
by  two  Germans,  Johannes  Trechsel  and  Johannes  Klein ; 
aeveral  o^r  editions  have  since  appeared,  the  latest  at 
Venice,  in  1585.  fbl.  An  edition  of  the  Araluo  text  of  tho 
Canon  waa  published  at  Rome,  1593,  fol. 

(See  Ebn  Khallican,  art.  al-Hossein  ben  Sina ;  Abnlfany, 
Hutoria  Dynattiarum,  ed.  Pooock,  p.  229-233 ;  Bar  Hebmi, 
C%nmtcofiZ>ynu«/tarum, ti.p. 231-233 ;  Casiril, A'MbfAaca 
jbvhico-Hi^)ana,  L  i.  p.  268.  &c. ;  UotUnger,  BiUiotkeea- 
niiffQiiaAi>wrA'/w,Tiguri,1664,4to.p.S56-261;  Sprengel, 
HitMre  de  la  Mfdedne,  trad.  |wr  Jourdan,  t  iL  p.  305,  Sec. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  oonsultingFardelta'a 
translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenna's  life  by^bn  Joljol 
Joijani,  Venice,  1595,  which  is  cited  by  Sfmngel.) 

AVI'CULA  (foology).  a  genus  of  marine  conchifen.  or 
Invalves  with  unequal  valves,  in  which  Sowerby,  with  much 
abow  of  reason,  includes  the  genus  Meleagrinot  also  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  shell  in  botn  is  fbliaoeous  extemaUy ;  and 
internally,  of  a  brilliant  pearly  lustre.  The  left-faana  valve 
is  ecmtnicted  and  notched  posteriorly ;  and  to  ia  the  right, 
bat  my  alighOy.  Through  thia  sinus  panel  tbe  byMut,  hf 
whieh  uwy  are  moored  to  raeka  and  other  marine  hodiw. 
The  ligamental  area  is  marginal  and  hraadest  in  the  centre; 
and  tMn  ia  generally  a  small  tootii  in  each  Talvo  near  the 
mnbonea.  This  is  most  conspicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Avicuta  (Lam.),  but  is  not  always  found,  while  it  is  <^n 
present  in  Lamarck's  Mdeagrifuet  though  it  ia  sometimeB 
absent  The  muscular  impression  is  nnriy  central,  some- 
what (»bicular  and  large. 

AoKula,  then,  as  characterized  by  Sowerby.  will  comprise 
two  sections :  the  first  including  those  species  which  have 
their  base,  or  hinge  -  line,  considerably  prolonged  ;  the 
■eerad  embracing  Ukose  which  are  without  that  prolonga- 
tion—jn  other  wmdi,  tha  Maeajgrina.  Both  sections  are 
flminhalntaiitsofwarmdimates.  AvKtUamacn^teram^y 
Iw  takn  as  an  example  of  the  first  Motion, 


Aviada  margaritifgra  iSfdeagrina  wmrgarit^irat  Lun., 
IfyHIut  marrariti/fnu,  Unn.),  commonly  known  as  the 
pearl-oyster,  the  source  whence  the  most  precious  pearis  ara 
derived,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  the  second  secti<m. 

The  shell  itself  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
manuftotare  of  the  naere,  or  moiher-of-peari,  into  buttons, 
knife-handles,  paper-knives,  &c. ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rests  on  me  pearis  which  it  contains.  For  thMe  beau- 
tiflil  prodnetions,  which  may  be  considered  as  extravasated 
oaere,  there  are  fisheries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  pearl 
of  great  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  Airt,  where  tbe 
liincipal  fiaberiea,  at  Ceykm,  Ci^  Comwin,  and  in  the 
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Pniian  Gulf,  are  oarried  on  by  means  of  divars.  Caplam 
Pnoival  baa  given  so  lively  an  aooount  of  the  paarl-flshvy 
at  Ceylon,  that  the  whole  busy  scene  is  bronglit  before  th» 
readw.   [See  PbarlO 

AVIE^US,  or  AVIANtTS,  sometimes  written  ANIA- 
NUS.  As  it  is  not  within  tbe  plan  of  this  work  to  allot 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obscure  points 
of  literioy  history,  we  shall  not  inquire  which  is  the  true 
way  of  writing  the  above  nam^  or  whether  the  diflbrent 
forma  belong  to  one  or  two  perfeons.  Under  one  or  other 
of  them  we  liave  a  collection  AT  ^sopian  fidiles  in  Latin 
elegiac  verse ;  translations  of  tbe  Fhienomena  and  Prog- 
nostica  of  Aratus  into  hexameters ;  a  translation  of  the  Fa- 
negesis  of  Dionysios,  entitled  *  Deseriptio  Orbis  Teme  ;* 
and  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  entided*OraUaiitima,'of  wbieli 
only  the  first  book  remains,  containing  a  description  of  the 
Meditenanean,  from  tha  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Marsmllea. 
The  fables  commonly  bear  the  name  of  Flavins  Avianus ; 
the  other  works  that  of  Rufiis  Festns  Avienus.  The  reader 
will  find  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  largely  diseusaed 
in  tha  dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Avianns's 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lngd.  Bat  i731 :  but  it 
requirea  scnue  patwnee  to  inda  thionrii  the  mass  of  haleiO' 
geoeons  matter  there  eollactad.  The  translations  from 
Aratns  irill  be  found  in  many  of  the  editions  <tf  that  aatbw, 
and  especially  in  thatorBuhie.Lips.1804.  The  ' Deseriptio' 
was  edited  1^  Friesemann,  Amst.  1 786,  and.  togethwr  with 
the  On  Maritima,  is  contained  in  tbe  Oxford  eution  of  the 
Minor  Greek  GeMraphers.  The  author  of  these  works 
pears  to  have  lived  about  the  year  400 :  Avianus  the  fabu- 
list is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  identity  with  Avienus, 
about  240  years  earlier. 

AVIENUS.  GENNADIUS,  was  a  leading  aenator  of 
his  day  (sea  his  cfaaracter  in  tha  Letters  of  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  L  9)  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  in  his  7th  consu- 
late, A.D.4S0.  Two  years  after  he  waa  sent  on  the  embassy 
whidi  indneed  AttDa  to  pause  in  his  march  againat  Rome. 
(See  Attila  ;  Sirmond,  Not6t  to  Sidtmou,  Par.  1 652 ;  Gib- 
bon, ch.  XXXV.) 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  city  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart* 
mant  of  Vaaduse,  of  which  it  is  the  ca|Mta!.  It  is  sitnalad 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhfine,  just  above  where  the  rivsr 
Durance  flows  into  it;  and  is  4S9  miles  B.S.B.  of  ^ri^ 
43°  56'  N.  lat,  4^  46'  B.  hmg. 

Avigotm  (the  Latin  name  was  Awttio)  is  a  very  an- 
tient city,  and  some  writen  have  ascribed  its  origin  to  the 
people  m  tho  Greek  colony  of  Maasilia,  now  Marseilles. 

•  TiM  S|M  mnMte  a  TOBBff  tiAMiHl.   Tte  Ml         to  a  1h|* 
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AAoofldiiif  to  uM^r  i^aini,  it  wu  iib»  «pital  of  •  Gillie 
tribe,  the  Ceven^  ia  wluiee  territnf  it  ms  donbden  ei- 
tnated.  Mid  from  whom  it  wes  ealled  Avemo  Caeantm.  It 
eame  into  the  haads  of  the  RtHnans  at  an  early  period  of 
their  dominion  in  Oaul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to 
have  been  established  here.  Upon  the  domi&ll  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people  a 
secure  asylum  frmn  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
who  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  sabeequenUy  became  sulQect, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to  the 
Ostn^pths,  Franks,  and  Ssraoens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  bat  could  not  retain  it  Afterwards  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an 
olgaet  ot  ooatantifHilietween  the  Coonta  of  ProTenoe  and 
TduIovm^  who  at  last  agreed  to  holA  the  conjointly,  and 
to  divide  its  d^endratnei  between  them.  Pait  d  the 
dependeUMSi  wu  also  held  by  the  Coonts  of  Fuealquier; 
but  the  last  at  that  &mily  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citiiens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by.  this  accession  to 
their  resources,  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence  and  Toulouse,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence. 
But  when  the  domains  of  ttw  two  last-mentioned  noUes 
came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Cbaries  and  Alpbonso, 
brothers  of  Ixmis  IX  (,tx  St  Louis)  of  France,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit.  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two 
princes,  but  aitrawarda  was  wholly  included  in  the  oounty 
cS  Ptovenoe.  The  period  of  independeMa  tenninated  in 
1291,  after  subiiBting  leia  than  half  a  eetttnty. 

Yet  this  short  period  sufileed  to  sut^eot  tlw  town  to  tin 
honors  of  war.  "nie  erosade  against  Raymond  (rf  Touknue, 
chief  <tf  the  Albisenses,  was  directed  also  against  Avignon, 
whieh  sui^rted  him.  Louis  VIIL,  lung  of  Fiance, 
besieged  and  took  the  city  in  1226,  beat  down  uie  walls  aud 
all  the  honses  in  the  environs,  put  some  of  tbi  most  patriotic 
citizens  to  death  on  Het«U  of  Mditioo*  and  would  have  quite 
extinguished  the  liberty  of  Avignon  if  death  had  not  n- 
moved  him. 

More  than  half  a  centnry  after  this.  Pope  Clement  V., 
himself  a  native  of  France,  removed  his  court  and  residence 
from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
residenoe.  until  Oregmry  XI.,  in  1376,  left  it  to  return  to 
Rome^  In  the  giud  schism  which  tocA  |daoe  on  the 
•leetkm  of  Urtiui  VI.,  successor  of  Gregory,  A\ignon 
became  the  lesidenee  of  the  anti-popes  Clement  VII.  and 
Benedict  XIIL  The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  hy  the 
Fren^  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
in  the^ear  1348,  during  the  period  of  Uie  papal  residence 
at  Avignon,  purchased  the  city  of  Jane  Ccnntess  of  Pro- 
vence and  Queen  of  Sicily ;  utd  the  sovereignty  was  re- 
tained by  tua  8Uooess(nrs  until  it  was  seised  by  the  French, 
in  1791,  since  which  period  Avignon  has  been  a  part  of 
Ffanee.  The  popes  governed  the  city  and  its  dependent 
eoonty,  by  a  eardind-legMe,  w  rather,  as  the  l^te  was 
alwiye  non-resident,  by  a  viee-legate,  who  h^  jurisdiction 
not  mly  over  the  ooimty  oi  Avignon,  but  also  over  the 
coun^  Venaisrin*  which,  thouch  frequently  eonfinrnded 
with  It,  was  really  dtstinct,  and  dsrived  its  name  from  the 
•ntient  town  of  Venasqne,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
a  bishowio  and  the  capital  of  the  county.  (Piganiol  de  la 
Taroe,  Nouoelle  DeaeripHon  ds  la  France,  1782.)  The  in- 
habitants of  Avignm,  however,  while  they  continued  snb- 
j«ct  to  the  pope,  were  naturaliied  in  Franoe,  and  were  eli- 
gible to  offices  or  ecclesiastical  appointmoits  in  that  country. 
A  garrison  of  about  180  men  (vis.  50  light  horse,  who  served 
as  the  guaxd  <^  the  vioe-lagate,  100  infantry,  and  SO  to  24 
Swiss  gauds,  and  t^Beoe  with  good  pay)  waa  maintained 
his  Hidiness. 

There  were  in  the  city  terwal  ooorts  of  jiutiee.  That  of 
Uw  Vigmer  was  the  most  antimt.  It  todc  eogninnoe  of 
oases,  whethw  civil  or  eriminal,  in  which  the  laity  were 
eimcemed.  There  were  two  judges :  but  an  ai^al  lay  frran 
their  decision  to  the  Vig^er  himself,  who  heard  the  cause 
anin,  in  conjunction  with  three  assessors.  The  C(mrt  <^ 
Vicegermee  was  for  all  cases  in  which  the  mihtary  and  re- 
ligious  orders  were  ooncenwd ;  and  that  of  the  Rote  {della 
Butta)  (br  all  cases  in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged.  This 
court  consisted  of  the  Avditor-Qemsnd,  as  president,  and 
ibur  <n  five  other  judges.  Another  oourt,  that  cf  the  Awk- 
tar-Qemni,  had  a  primary  juriadietion  in  particular  eases ; 
and  was  also  a  court  of  appeal  ftom  the  sentence  of  indivi- 
dual judges  ttt  ma^trates  of  Avignon  and  the  county 
Vfo^iaiin.  Fnn  tms  eoort  again  taappeal  mi^^t  be  loade 


nominally  to  the  Vtee-LegaU,  but  in  reality  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Jtote,  to  which  the  Vtee-ttgate  transfenred  the 
afiiur;  in  such  cases  the  Auditor^Oenenil  took  no  part  in 
the  decision.  In  criminal  cases  an  afHieal  lay  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Audilor-GetienU  vni 
some  other  judges,  with  the  yiee-LegtUe  himself  for  presi- 
dent It  seems  likely  that  in  this  case  the  appeal  was  in 
fbrm  made  to  the  Viee-Legaie,  and  that  he  committed  the 
case  to  the  tribunal  just  mentioned.  He  usually  gare 
audience  twice  a  week  to  receive  appeals.  According  to 
some  authorities,  there  jras  a  further  right  of  appeal  from 
these  several  courts  to  Rome.  The  Inquisition  was  also 
established  at  Avignon. 

The  viguier,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  though 
nominated  annually  by  the  Pope,  ^pern  to  han  been  the 
suceessor  of  the  podeUat,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Avignon 
at  tiio  period  of  its  independence.  He  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman by  station.  The  police  was  under  tfae  direotion  of 
three  oflScers,  called  coMuia,  who,  with  their  assessor,  were 
the  pdice  magistrates. 

Since  the  cession  of  Avignon  to  France,  these  various 
courts  have  of  course  given  way  to  die  ndinary  tribunals  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  city  at  the  most  antient  period  was.  built  on  whirf 
was  called  Le  Rocher  des  Dons,  (on  or  near  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands),  and  gradually  extended  towards  the  plain, 
forming  nearly  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  whmn  built  is  uncertain;  but  a  change  in  the 
oourse  of  the  Rhtoa  having  left  part  of  the  city  men.  a  new 
wall  was  eneted,  prahablv  by  the  Romana.  lliess  latter 
walls  were  buflt  on  very  snibatMitial  ardies.  Some  remvns 
of  them  wme  existii^  when  Expilly  wrote  his  account 
(vis.  1 762),  and  the  antient  gates  had  been  then  removed 
only  aboot  twenty  years.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  adnned 
with  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry  |ilanutions.  The 
city  is  in  great  part  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  actitfr*, 
or  promeiwde,  planted  with  elms,  which  runs  outside  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  The  Rh6ne  flcnrs  on  tlM  west  side  of  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  woodoi  bridge,  remariiable  fat  its  length. 
A  stone  hridige  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  tite  twelfth 
centnry.  T&  work  was  undertaken  and  oommenced  by 
St  Bmieiet  a  shepherd  boy  of  ^hteen,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  had  nineteen  anhea ; 
and  was  regarded  as  a  wondarftd  structure,  on  account  of 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidityof  the  river.  In  the  ^ear 
1669,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  AlV.,itwas  almost  entirely 
carried  away  by  the  violenoe  of  the  stream,  and  only  four 
arches  were  left  entire:  the  part  destroyed  was  replaced 
by  a  wooden  structure,  which  appears  to  be  the  one  now 
standing. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion,  Arignon  sibonnded  in 
churches  and  religious  establisbments.  The  oontinnal 
noise  <tf  their  b^  led  Rabelais  to  give  to  the  city  the 
name  of  La  ViUe  Soiwante.  The  oatlMdral  is  by  no  means 
of  unilimn  architecture.  Ita  pwtal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  from  an  antient  temple  of  Hercules.  Its  magni- 
ficence at  a  former  period  was  considerable :  but  as  later 
authorities  do  not  sav  much  of  it  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
has  gone  to  decay  during  the  last  eveotfhl  half  century. 
Among  the  tombs  whieh  it  contains  are  those  of  the  Popes 
Benedict  XII.  and  John  XXII.  There  were,  during  the 
later  period  of  the  papal  dominion,  collegiate  churches  served 
by  maity  ecclesiastics;  and  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  namely,  twenty  for  men, 
and  fifteen  tat  women ;  besides  hospitab  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  number  of  eederiasties  was  estimated  by 
Ex^y.in  1762,  at  900.  The  churehof  the  CordeUers  was 
eelelwated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade.  The  same  tomb 
contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband  Hugues  de  Sade. 
Her  beat  monument  is  the  poetry  of  hm  lover  Pdtrarch. 
The  church  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  tomb  hai  disappeared, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  still  entire  under  the  ground.  The  site 
of  the  church  and  its  enclosure  is  converted  into  a  fruit- 

Krden.  and  a  small  cypress  tree  marks  the  spot  where 
lura  is  interred.  iTravelt  in  France  in  1814-M.)  The 
same  church  contained  the  tomb  of  'the  brave  Crillon,' 
one  of  the  most  dtstinguished  warriors  of  France  in  the 
unbapity  rel^jions  trowles  of  the  rixteenth  oentury,  in 
the  eburob  of  the  Cdestins  there  vras  a  valuable  library,  a 
painting  of  a  human  riteletoi  of  the  natural  siie,  said  to 
hvTC  nan  done  by  Rra£  of  Aqjov,  the  tomb  of  Cle* 
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nent  VTl^  and  that  of  St.  Benent,  tha  trchiteot  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhftne.  The  church  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Antbnnr  oentuned  the  tomb  of  Alain  Cbiirtior,  a  French 
writer  of  eminence  in  the  fourteenUi  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
An  ivorj-  cruciflx,  26  inches  long,  of  meat  exquisite  work- 
manship, a  production  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  is  in  the 
church  *de  )a  Mis«rioorde.'  This  is  eonsideted  one  of  the 
ftreatest  curioeities  in  ihfi  mW. 

Avignon  is  still  renariwUe  for  the  nnmber  »f  its  cha- 
ritable and  uaefbl  institutiona.  It  has  an  infirmary  for 
aoldiera  whose  wounda  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris ;  m  lunatie  aaylum ;  a  high-schod  ieottiga  royai) ;  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  pnests ;  a  society  of  the 
ftiends  the  i\» ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  collection  of 
paiutings  and  antiquities ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a 
botanical  garden ;  and  a  public  library  (A  37,000  vidumes. 
There  is  also  a  learned  society  ealled  the  Academy  of 
Vaucluse.   The  mesent  theatre  was  erected  in  I82S. 

The  town  is  elean:  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  irell- 
built ;  but  the  streets,  in  part  at  leaat,  are  narrow  and 
•looked.  The  town  is  aubjeet  to  violent  winds.  Avignqn  con- 
tains muy  relies  efiUfbraaergreatMSS.  The  papM  palace, 
which  is  acyacent  to  the  cathedral,  is  an  enormous  mass  ef 
Go&io  arehitsetue,  and  liss  bean  for  soiqs  time  and  is  still 
vaed  as  a  barraefc.  The  formor  mint  is  now  implied  to  a 
■mihur  purpose ;  it  has  a  fine  finnt 

The  tade  of  Avignoa  has  been  making  oonsiderahle  pro- 
gnss  for  some  years  past.  SUk  stufib  are  the  chief  articles 
manufbetnNd ;  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry;  also  a 
fbundry  for  sheets  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin ;  and  a  saltpetre 
reAnary.  The  chitf  prsduetiens  the  Deigfabouring  country 
appear  to  be  madder  roots  and  silk.  The  number  ef  mul- 
berry trees  has  increased  vrry  grwUhf  of  late  years.  A 
greet  part  of  the  trade  ef  Ar^on  is  carried  on  ttuough  the 
port  of  BfaneiUes,  to  and  from  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  by  way  of  Aries.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 

183S,  was  about  S(l.40e  fat  the  commune,  or  36,000  for  the 
town  itselC  !■  170S.  BxpUW  eompnted  thna  at  88,0U0. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  Uved  by  ihemselres 
in  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  is  of  early  date,  though  we 
need  net  adopt  the  tiaditiaB  which  makes  St  Rufus,  the 
sen  of  Simon  the  Cyienian  (who  carried  our  Saviour's 
crow),  the  first  possessor  of  the  see ;  and  wUch  ascribes 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  hers  to  Mwrtfaa,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  bishop  was  succes- 
sively a  suffragan  of  the  Azehfaisheps  of  Vianne  and 
Aries;  but  in  U74  or  I47<,  Pons  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gatien  ef  his  neiAew,  Cardinid  Julian  de  la  Rouble,  who 
was  then  bishop,  raised  the  see  to  an  andibishomie.  The 
suflbagaM  ef  uus  new  metropolitan  were  tbe  Bishops  of 
Carpentras,  Caraillon,  uid  Vaison,  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
arehbishejp  stOl  retains  his  rank ;  and  has  under  him  the 
Bishops  of  Nismes,  Valance,  Viviers,  and  Mentp^Uier.  The 
department  of  Vauduse  fcnas  hit  dioeese. 

Several  councils  were  in  tbe  middle  ages  haid  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  councils. 
A  council  of  the  aichbiBnop  and  his  sufragans  was  held  in 
1727.  In  1303,  Pope  Benifcoe  VIII.  erected  a  university, 
hut  it  is  not  now  in  eiistenea.  It  eqjqyed  considerable 
inntation  in  its  day. 

It  may  be  observed  that  while  tiie  ei^  and  territon  were 
sutgeet  to  the  P^e,  the  river  Bhfine  was  always  unuer  tbe 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Fkance. 

Avignon  is  reKnarkaUe  tut  tlw  vivacity  ef  its  inhabitants 
and  the  beauty  id  wqumu.  Several  illustrious  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  natives  of  this  place ;  among  them 
Laura,  the  mistress  of  Petrandi ;  tbe  Chevaltes  VolaEd,  a 
writer  on  aiUtary  affiurs ;  Olaude  Joseph  Vemet,  the  painter; 
and  the  Abbi  PouH^,  a  edebrated  pulpit  orator. 

Tlie  arrondissement  of  Avignon  comprehends  1 74  square 
miles,  or  111,360  acres,  and  oontiuns  a  population  (tf  66,600 
inhabitants.  (£•  Ofwid  XNelranMtr«,  by  Martini^;  Dio- 
Itounatrs  du  Qmiim  ttd^ia  Frtmtt  by  the  Abbi  EzpiUy, 
176S ;  MM.  Malta  Bmn.  Balhi.) 

A'VILA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  oompriatag  the  terri- 
toiy  situated  between  40°  6'  and  41*>  19'  K.  lat,  and  4'^  IS* 
and  1^  SO' W.  long.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  pro- 
vince ef  Segovia ;  on  the  west,  by  that  of  Salamanca ;  on 
the  south,  by  that  of  Tokde;  and  «i  the  north,  by  Valla- 
doUd.  The  territmry  of  this  province  is  the  »ost  elevated  in 
the  eeatral  part  of  Spain,  paitimlaity  ja  its  amthara  a- 


tremtty,  where  it  I«  very  monntidnDUB.  The  prlnpipel  of 
these  mountains  are  the  Sierras  de  Avi)a,  tbe  direction  of 
which  is,  in  general,  flram  e^st  to  west.  There  also  is  ttie 
great  parasneAa  of  Avila,  a  trupcated  cone,  the  summit  of 
which  contains  a  surfhee  of  8  s<}uare  leagues,  about  72 
English  square  miles.  This  vast  extent  fit  groijnd  is  almost 
harnn,  and  sprves  OBlx  for  pasture  and  fire-wood,  flu 
Bouthera  part  of  tlus  province  bdng  sp  mountainous  is  ex- 
tremely eeld,  and  very  thinly  peopled.  l%e  qortbeni  dis- 
tricts are  milder,  mors  productive,  and  better  inhabited; 
but  they  are  deficient  tn  fhel,  which  is  supplied  ilirom  thft 
fbrests  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  lake,  ef  spall  atrat,  near  Dsn  Jimefio ;  and 
two  stilt  smaller  lakeS|  called  Lm  BaliQas,  not  fu  ftrom 
Heman-SaTiohe. 

The  rivers  of  this  prince  are  very  inconsiderable.  The 
Adaja,  which  is  the  principal,  has  its  source  near  Villatoro, 
30  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  course  is  from  ijfest  to  e^st  as  far 
as  that  oityt  where  it  fimns  an  angle,  and  taking  a  direction 
ftom  south  to  ntnUi,  after  being  enriched  by  the  Bollova, 
emptiee  itself  into  the  Duero,  in  the  prevjnq}  of  Valladoltd. 
Its  eourse  is  about  80  miles.  The  Alberetc  swings  neap 
PieArahita,  en  the  western  bonndaries  of  ttie  province,  ttows 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  south-westt  and  &Us  Uito 
the  Tagus,  near  Caxale^as,  in  the  provinee  of  Toledq.  Ity 
course  through  ^e  previnoe  of  Avila  is  about  60  miles.  The 
other  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  are  net  deservinx  of  meur 
tion  t  with  the  exception  ef  the  last-mentioned,  aU  Sow  intp 
the  Duero,  following  the  ineliaatioa  ef  tlie  land,  which  in 
general  is  to  the  north. 

The  area  of  this  prorinee  is,  aceerding  to  Mifiw>.  17S 
square  leagues  of  80  to  a  degree,  which  makes  lft7S  gec^Tft- 
phieal  square  miles ;  and  its  population  106,716  iahanitant^ 
distributed  among  i88  towns  and  villages. 

More  than  hidf  the  hnds  irf  the  nrovmce  ami  nncultivatod. 
The  part  wfaieh  ts  cultivated,  and  whieh  does  not  consist  of 
pastuzo-g^nd,  produces  grain,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  Mi^  fiaz. 
The  unftvourable  state  of  agriculture  in  ^his  province  fs 
chiefly  owing  to  the  eircumstanca,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  is  ^tber  vested  inalienably  in  ecelesi^tical 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  the  hands  ef  private  families  by 
strict  entails.  (Sea  Miiiano,  and  also  the  ^lia^stiea  Ter- 
riioritd  <U  la  Pvwnnda  de  Avila,  hy  Den  B.  $orJas  y  Tar- 
rius.) 

A^VILA,  the  capital  of  the  prerinoe  of  that  nai^e,  is  sihi- 
atcd  in  a  plain  elevated  3484  net  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  this  right  hank  of  the  Ad^ja.  40^*  43'  N.  laL  <"  iO'  yf, 
long.  It  is  mrreunded  hf  old  walls,  which  wtfe  huitt  in 
the  ticne  ef  Alenso  VL  of  Castile.  The  streets  am  ver^ 
irrsgnlar,  but  well  i»ved  and  dean.  The  housea  ue  in 
gmenl  built  (tf  grsnito  of  a  dark  colour,  whieh  eireumstanee 
gives  to  the  rity  a  gloomy  aspect.  Tbe  town  is  erqaraented 
with  many  fountains^  and  has  a  good  promena^  in  the 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  At  city  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur,  owing  to  the  great  numbw  of  towers 
and  steeples  which  rise  mi^**t^®i^ly  over  its  eld  walls. 

Avila  is  an  ^iso^tal  see,  and  has  a  chapter,  a  hisfaop, 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  number  of 
chaplains.  The  Wshoprio  contains  SSi  parishes.  The  city 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  fbr  men  and  ef^t  tx 
women,  -an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  unlversify  m  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  popuUtion  is  4076. 

Avila  has  the  privili^  called  Bote  de  granos,  or  the 
standard  weasuio  for  giainR.  known  in  Spain  by  the  nanoe 
of  Masco  deArila. 

This  town  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  remukahle 
evmts ;  among  others,  of  the  solemn  set  of  deposition  of 
the  weak  Enrique  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  146S,  was 
solemnly  d^raded  in  the  public  square  from  the  royal  dig- 
niW,  and  his  brother  Alonse  proclaimed  king  in  bis  stead. 

There  are  at  Arila  nine  manufactories  el  woollen  stuflb, 
five  of  cotton  prints,  snd  several  of  bats,  belonging  to  private 
individuals;  besides  tbe  soyal  manufactory  of  cloUi,  the 
machinery  ef  whidi  is  moved  by  water. 

Avila  is  the  birth-plaea  of  Santa  Theresa,  the  founder  oi 
iba  bamJboted  Casmelites,  whose  writings  are  so  highly 
vahied  in  Spain  for  the  parity  and  elegance  £i  their  styfe. 

(See  Minano ;  Antillon ;  St$atlktioa  d«  la  Previmia  A 
Awla,  yat  Den  Bernardo  BiHjas  y  Turius.) 

AVISON,  CHARLES,  a  musiaian  of  eonsidenble  emi- 
nence, both  as  a  critic  and  a  composer,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1 726.  When  young  he  visited  Italy  fbr  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  aikr  Up  return  besasse  a  pupil  ef      '  ' 
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V  noder  whom  b«  ao<||iiired  liiB  knowl»d|a  of  soore-writbff. 
"i  He  settled  at  newcastle-uiwii-'iytie,  haVifig  accepted  the 
>>  place  or  oTf^aiUBt  of  the  principal  churcE  Ifi  that  town,  where 
a  be  continued  till  his  death.  In  \76i  he  puUtbfaed  hii 
a  Bitaif  on  Mutical  ^xprtmon,  a  wen-written  work,  which 
u        displays  much  acuisness,  and  no  stnall  share  of  that  taste 

I  which  arises  out  of  good  sense  and  deep  reflection ;  but  he 

II  .  was  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  laboured  in  vain  to  exalt 
c  Marcello  and  Gemmiani  at  the  expense  of  Handelt  Many, 
•  however,  0^  his  opinions  will  bear  the  test  of  strict  exa- 
I        inination ;  and  much  of  what  be  has  advanced,  especially 

in  favour  of  umplicity  in  choral  music,  will  be  admitted  to 
E        be  ju&t,  when  a  uttle  philosc^by  ia  called  to  the.  aid  of  mu- 
t!        »ical  criticism.   His  essay  was  answered  by  Dr.  William 
Hajes,  of  Oxford,  who  certainly  exposed  two  or  three  errors 
which  Aviaon  had  fallen  into  respecting  the  established 
^        n^s  of  muaieal  eompodtton.   But  the  learned  professcr 
I        made  his  attaok  widi  too  much  asperity,  and  wai,  in  a  lew 
I        instances,  over-strenaous  in  clefbnaing  certain  laws  of  har- 
,         mony  whieh  even  then  were  beginning  to  be  slighted,  and 
I         have  since  bean  abrogated  in  jiractiee.   Aviaon,  in  the /al- 
lowing year,  re|Jied  to  tiayes,  in  a  short  pamphlet  eontain- 
ing  mueh  sarcasm  and  UtUe  argument ;  and  here  the  matter 
dropped :  but  liis  work  continues  to  be  read,  while  that  at 
his  assailant  is  foraotten.   Mr.  Avifton  was  the  projector 
of  the  adaptation     Mueello's  Psalms  to  the  English  ver^ 
sitoi,  which  Garth  of  Durham  undertooli  uid  published, 
much  assisted  by  the  &rmer.  fiis  own  oomposittoBt  consist 
ohiedy  of  five  sets  of  Qonoertos  for  a  Full  Band,  forty-five 
in  number,  wbieih  exhibit  more  alwanae  than  oriraBalily  i 
th«y  wore  nevertheless  v«t  fiivounbly  reotnved,  and  mw  or 
two  of  them  an  still  persmned  at  tin  Antient  Gweert^ 
wheiiB  the  distinetucM  of  their  melody  always  seeorea  te 
&em  several  willing  bearers*  and  som^  warm  admirers. 

A  VLO'NA,  called  by  the  Italians  Val6iia«  or  La  Valmia, 
a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  gulf  of  Avl6na.  whieh  is  fwm«d 
[  by  the  headland  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
Acro-Ceraunian  Promontory,  and  called  at  the  present  day 
I  C.  Lioguetta.orGldsa(i.e.,  CapeXtm^).  Thw  headland 
is  the  torminatiQn  of  the  Arao-GeEwniaQ  Mewitaiiu  of  the 
antient^  now  tlie  BfouBtaios  of  Khimtra.  The  gulf  of 
ATl6na  is  a  deep  reeess,  in  pioportion  (e  its  wlml :  the 
town  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  en  the  left  band  joH 
■ail  into  the  gulf.  The  town  has  a  eonaiderable  lake  near 
it ;  and  to  the  N.£.  it  is  aheltered  by  em  ^  the  nmgM  ol 
the  Albanian  nonntaiaa. 

The  iong  eenneuon  of  Atldna  with  Itahr  has  giTfin  to  it 
the  appearance  of  an  Italian  town.  Or.  HeUand,  on  his 
visit,  observed  the  Itahan  style  ef  building  in  the  street 
along  wbirh  be  passed.  The  population  is  now,  howeter, 
almost  entirely  HobamToedan.  Although  there  is  a  Greeh 
Bishop  of  Avl6na,  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  ia  few,  perhaps 
about  thirty  f»miU«s.  Tbeie  are  a  few  Chrietisiia  of  the 
l«tin  ohuroh*  whose  superior  is  the  Bishop  of  ISonte  Negro. 
At  the  time  of  l>t.  Hidland'*  vii^  {via.,  ih  UUh  and 
.  when  Mr.  Hobhouaa  was  in  Albama  (in  WOi),  it  supplied 
Upper  Albania  with  eueh  artieles  of  ItaliUi  and  German 
manufhctiue  as  were  in  use  among  the  nativea ;  gun  Mtd 
pisu^  barrels,  glass,  paper,  and  Calalmao  eapotes.  The 
exports  were  timber,  gall-nuts,  wheat,  maiae,  woal.  ail.  and 
mineral  pitch  from  tbe  mines  of  Selenitset  en  the  left  bank 
of  the  Viosa,  or  Braussa,  aboat  8  milsi  to  the  N.E.  of 
Avl6na«  Dr,  Holland  estimated  the  number  of  houaes  at 
nearly  1000.  and  Mr.  Gait  had  pnTiaeriy  estimated  tbe 
inhabitms  at  MM0.  Theie  vofedaHoe^iSBfeaBdonearaA 
ehurch.  ** ' 

ATl6na  was  hnewn  to  the  antieMe  ty  the  aaae  of  Aalem 
It  is  in  lat  4e<'99'  N.,and  kmg.  19^  8S'  S.  Imn  Gieenwielk. 

Avl^na  was  m  the  paehalic  of  Bcmt  [see  Bikat]  ;  and 
Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Herat,  who  was  deposed  arid  imprisoned 
by  All  Pacha,  retired  here  aflWt  tbe  lurreadsr  of  his  capital, 
with  bis  suite  and  treaauiea,  and  held  out  Ibr  sotae  time 
atiainst  a  bloekAding  force,  nntfl,  after  be  bad  escaped  to 
the  mountain^!  he  feB  iMe  tbe  badda  el  Vm  enmea  by 
treachery. 

Dr.  Holland  deeerfbsa  the  oed  ef  wffaaltani  er  eorapadt 
mineral  pitch  at  Selenitaa  as  prabably  eaiteirilBi}  over  a  sa#- 
£Mealleastfe«rmtleeinoiraMaftnMe.  The  pitch  appeare 
ia  vwieus  plaees  on  the  deebvi^  of  ibo  latinos  vrtiieh  mtw 
sect  the  district,  and  is  occasionally  wotked  in  tuA  ntsa- 
liuu.  but  nkve  fira|nen(ly  by  stoAs  sMk  dawn  Aefti  Oie 
suT^aue.  It  is  covered  by  ft  loose  deposit  of  calcareous 
•atfh  and  elay,  by  beds  ef  shale,        th*  Uucfcness  «f 


which  varies  in  difibrmt  places.  Dr.  Holland  descended 
Itito  dne  6h^  Irhich  Ma  oQly  40  feet  deep,  30  feet  being 
Cut  thrbufeh  the  bed  of  yMah.  At  iiui  depth,  and  while 
having  |et  a  floor  of  the  mineral,  the  workmen  began  to 
tunnel  in  a  horizontal  duvctkm :  l^iit  this  mine  was  of 
ftceht  origin,  and  the  ifrbrkings  had  yet  advanced  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  miners  reported  that  in  some 
parts  ibo  bed  of  pitch  (or  beds,  for  it  is  not  aacerttuned 
whether  it  is  one  continuous  bed  or  not)  4as  70  or  80  feet 
thick,  fhe  colour  of  this  pitch  'approaches  to  black ;  the 
fracture  is  eonehoidal ;  it  is  slightly  brittle,  and  has  a  speci- 
fic gmvity  of  1 '  4  or  1  *  5.  It  becomes  viscid,  or  nearly  fluid, 
when  heated,  and  bums  with  a  tolerabtr  bright  flame.  Tbe 
property  of  the  mines  ia  vested  in  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
Ali  Pacha  paid  a  rent  of  10,000  piastres  per  annum.  The 
carria^  of  the  piteh  to  AvI6na  was  chieflr  done  by  hor^s, 
and  six  or  seven  cargoes  were  (about  ISis)  annually  el- 
ported,  chiefly  to  Malta  abd  to  different  Italiali  ports. 
Taking  the  piastre  of  iSelim  of  1801  a9  the  standardluu^ 
10,000  piastres  are  equal  to  nearly  600/. 

AydCApQ  PEAR.  [SeePiRSBA.5 

AvOCA'T,  a  French  word,  derived  from  tbe  I^tin  advo* 
eaiui,  and  corresponding  to  the  English  '  counsellor  at  law.' 
[See  Advocatb.J  In  French  law  language  the  avocats 
are  distinguished  into  *  avocats  plaidans,'  who  ansver  to 
our  barristers,  and  *  avocats  consultans,'  called  also  '  juris- 
consultes,'  a  kind  chamber  counsel,  who  do  not  plead  in 
court,  but  give  their  opinion  on  intricate  points  of  law.  Un- 
der the  o\i  monarchy  the  avocats  were  cussed,  with  regard 
to  professional  rankt  into  various  categories*  sum  as  *  avocats 
au  Gonaetl,*  who  conducted  md  pleaded  causes  lueuf^t  be- 
fiiie  the  king's  council ;  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  b^  the  chancellor ;  they  were  considered  as 
attached  to  the  kmg's  court:  and  'avocats  g£n£raux,'  who 
pleaded  before  the  pariiaments,  and  other  superior  courts,  in 
all  causes  in  which  the  king,  the  church,  ctwamuDilies,  and 
minors  were  interested.  At  first  the  '  avocats  gunfcraux '  were 
styled '  avocats  dn  roi,*  and  the  other  barrist^v  who  pleaded  in 
private  causes  were  called '  avocats  g^n^raox,'  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  sevuiteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  these  appellatious  wwe  ebuged.  tbe  *  avocats  du  roi' 
wen  styled  '  avocats  ||<n£nux,'  «nd  three  of  them  were  ap- 
potntea  to  each  supwior  court,  white  the  counsel  who  filled 
the  Same  office  before  the  inferior  courts  assumed  the  name 
of 'avocato  du  roi'  {Repertoit«  Univwel  de  Jurispnt^ 
d0nce^wa.d  Dictifmnaire  dt  tAcadSmu.)  'Avocat  £cal' 
was  a  law-officer  in  a  ducal  or  other  seignorial  court  of  j  ustive, 
answering  to  the  avocat  du  roi  in  a  royal  court. 

At  present  there  are  in  France '  avoc^  au  conseil  du 
rUi'as  formerly}  'avoeaU  g^n^raux,*  of  whom  then  are  five 
at  the  Court  of  Cassation  er  Supreme  Court,  four  at  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  besides  suhttltutesi  and  two  er  three 
at  each  Cour  Royale  in  the  deparUnents.  The  wactising 
barristers  are  classed  into  'CToeate  A.  la  Cour  do  Gasaatioiv 
who  are  fifty  in  numberi  and  who  conduct  estdusively  all 
causes  before  that  court }  and  *  avocats  ft  la  Cour  Royale,* 
who  plead  before  tbe  various  royal  courts.  All  avocats  must 
be  bsKihelars  at  law^  and  must  have  takf  n  the  oath  before  tbe 
Cour  Royale.  There  is  a  rell  of  tbe  advocates  practising  in 
^h  court.  Candidates  are  admitted  by  the  Gouocil  of 
Discipline  after  a  probationarv  term.  The  members  e^  the 
coun<^  are  elected  by  tbe  advocates  inscribed  en  the  rell. 
The  '  avou^s '  (attornejrs)  also  plead  when  the  number  of 
advocates  is. not  sufficient  for  the  despatch  of  businesH. 
(AbnaaaiA  Rotfol  «<  l^aHonal.)  The  word  ■  avou^,'  in  canon 
kw,  meant  the  protector  or  guardian  of  some  church,  abbey. 
ermoaastorVt  er  o^ier  eoelesiastieal  eemmuntty  and  jurisdic- 
tion. Id  the  middle  i^es  be  was  generally  .some  feudal 
lord  who  took  care  of  the  temporal  intereste  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  defended  them  either  in  court  or  field ;  he  dis- 
pensed justice  in  tbe  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
all  places  under  their  juriadiction«  and  commanded  the  forces 
aseembled  in  their  defaooe.  In  German  he  was  called 
*  kastvogt the  name  oeewrs  often  in  tbe  histwy  of  the 
middle  ages. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  AVEftDU^fd,  tbe  name  given 
to  the  common  system  of  weighu  in  England,  now  a^Uad  to 
all  goods  exeept  tbe  preeions  metals  and  medicine*.  Thuii« 
a  pound  <^  tea  is  a  poiuid  eoftrditmit,  and  eusiains  7000 
gAias;  a  pound  of  gmd  is  apuundlFoy,  airleenlaiiitft76<> 
vrains.  Tlie  word  baa  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  die 
Freneb  mmm*  ikt  paid*,  to  have  weight ;  but  ceasidering  that 
avardupou  is  Uie  mm  aniient  BMde  of  i^b^  the  word,  aud 
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and  the  middle  Latin 
word  aotrara,  ngnify  to  twrt^  (Bee  Ducange,  at  the  vord 
Averar«)t  it  is  mpre  likely  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the 
true  etymology.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  word 
is  derived  firom  averia  pond«ri$,  aoena,  and  oMra,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  vords  used  for  goods  in  generaL 

The  ounce  averdupois  is  generally  considered  as  the 
Roman  uncia.  It  contains  437i  grains  (N.B.  there  is  but 
one  grain  in  use  amongst  us),  vhue  the  Roman  undo,,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  contains  437|  grains;  accordingto 
Christiani  (Delte  Mintre,  &&,  Venice.  1760,  dtedby  Dr. 
Young)  it  is  415ys  grains;  and  according  to  Pauoton  (dted 
by  tlr.  Kelly)  \t  is  43H  gnins.  Whether  the  preceding  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  suppose  tint  in  any  ease  the  sup- 
positim  could  be  nearly  vrnfled,  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  Tery  attentive  to  small  weights :  for 
instance,  in  the  list  of  church  gold  and  silver  plate  delivered 
to  Henry  VIII.  (preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library),  nothing 
less  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  except  only  once,  in  which 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdupois,  and  weighed  7600  grains:  the  earliest 
reflations  on  the  subject  fix  the  trny  weight ;  the  averdu- 
pois is  mentirawd  in  some  orders  of  Hen^  VUL,  a.d.  1532, 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
standard  ^  Elisabeth,  a.d.  1588.  The  committee  of  1758 
fbubd  this  pound  to  be  grains  less  than  it  should  be  as 
^  deduced  from  the  standard  troy  pound  kept  at  the  Mmt, 
which  they  attributed  to  frequent  use ;  but  considerin^f  the 
averdupois  weight  altogether  as  '  of  donbtftil  authority,'  and 
troy  weight  as  the  one  '  best  known  to  our  law,'  they  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  standard,  which 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  though  goods  in  general 
are  weighed  by  averdupois  weight. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  tio  alteration  in  the  weights, 
bnt  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74:  'Acubio 
indi  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  bybraas  weights,  at 
the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain.'  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contains  7000  such  grains.  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997'14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditiooa  rule  for  deducing  the  real 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substaooe  from  its  specific 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  aS  gfdd  he 
19*36,  the  weiriit  of  a  cubic  fbot  <rf  gMd  is  19360ouncas 
averdupois.  If  more  accuracy  be  required,  snhtnet  three 
Ibr  every  thousand  from  the  result. 

The  averdupoia  pcnind  is  divided  at  lUknrs 
Grains.  Dram. 
37ii  1  Ounce. 

437^  16  1  Pound. 

7000  256  16  1 

28  pounds  make  one  quarter. 
113  pounds,  or  4  quarters,  one  hundred  weight. 
20  hundred  weight  one  ton. 

The  ounce  is  more  commonly  divided  into  quartets  than 
into  drams. 

The  usual  omtnetiiait  an  as  follows  :— 

min   .   .  or.  pound  lb. 

cuam    .   .  dr.  quarter  qr. 

ounce   ,   .  OS.  hundred  weight   .   .  cwt. 

To  reduce  a  large  number  of  pounds  to  hundred  weights 
nngfaly,  from  attlmi  two  ftgurat  taJu  all  but  three.  Thtu 
1 7,684  pounds  onttain  159  nnndred  vei^b  done  as  fiiUows : — 
176 
17 

Subtract  159 

Wlien  the  number  ^  handred-weights  exceeds  100.  the 
errer  can  nmr  be  ffieater  than  two. 

The  potmd  avmmwis  is  *4$354  of  tiie  Freneb  kilo- 
irramtne,  and  *9071  of^the  ccHnmon  Aenoh  pound.  Tliat  is, 
904  pounds  are  4 1 0  kilogrammes,  and  453  pounds  amrdnpcMa 
m  410  Frenidi  pounds.    [See  Wbiohts  and  HxAStjus.] 

If  decimals  be  employed :  from  one  hundredth  of  tiie 
pounds  ffubtraet  one  thoKtandtht  and  ftom  the  resolt  sub- 
tnot  its  hundredth  part.  The  result  is  about  one  five- 
Inindwddipirt  too  snudL  Wegive  the  preoedii^emivle* 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  we  ahaU  mention  below.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  antient  British  language,  and  to  upiify  a  river  * 

I.  The  Upper  AvoUt  or  me  Avon  or  Warwickshire, 
is  a  tributary  «  ,the  Severn.  It  rises  from  a  sonroe  called 
Avon-welt,  m  tlie  viUa^  of  Naseby,  in  Northuwitonshire ; 
and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towards  the  N.WT,  turns  to 
the  S.W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Leicester.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  b^  the  Roman  WaiHng-Hreei 
at  Dow  bridge,  near  the  remains  til  a  Roman  station,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ireland  to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antoninus. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  not  on  the  WatlingHMreet,  but 
about  half  a  mile  from  it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  there- 
fore a  little  bibber  up  the  river.  Frimt  Dtnr  bridge  the 
river  has  a  winding  eoorse  above  thirty  mike— its  main 
direction  being  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  waaHai-meiiXt 
past  Rugby,  Bretfind,  Stonelogb,  and  other  places  to  War- 
wick. In  this  part  of  its  course  it  reeeivM  three  tributaries, 
which  nay  be  noticed:  the  Swift  (ftom  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of 
Warwickshire),  fhll  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lem 
or  Lea  me  (which  comea  from  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire, past  Leamington  Priors),  on  the  1^  bank.  From 
Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walk  of  the  castle,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birtbjplaoe  of  Shak- 
speare.  about  eight  miles  south-west  fh>m  Warwick,  by  the 
road ;  but  the  lewtit  the  river  is  ptohaUy  from  twelve  te 
flfteni.  A  litUe  behnr  Stntford,  the  river  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  <M 
the  waters.of  the  eauthem  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into 
tiie  Avm  on  the  left  bank ;  a  few  miles  below  the  Alne 
(which  oomes  fhm  the  north,  and  receives  the  waters  of  tiw 
Arrow,  at  Aloester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the 
stream  leaving  Warwickshire,  entera  Worcestershire,  and 
passes  on  to  Evesham,  having  bad  a  course  ftvm  Stratfivd 
of  about  eighteen  miles.  From  Evesham  the  riw  takes  a 
circuit  by  Pershora  to  Tewkesbury,  just  wiUiin  the  boider 
of  Glonoeitershire.  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn.  This  last 
part  of  its  eoune  may  be  twen^-flve  or  twenty*«ix  milea ; 
and  the  wbide  lengUt  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  Jnne- 

tton  with  the  Semni,  nwy  be  estimated  M  about  a  bandied 
miles. 

The  stream  of  the  Av<m  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interest' 
ing  and  beautifril,  though  occasionally  flat  It  is  navigable 
frnn  Stratford  for  vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burden.  Ifr. 
Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  occupied 
the  mill  near  Rugby  for  almost  forty  years,  that  in  some 
ftosts  (not  in  all)  ue  river  fteeses  from  tiie  bottom.  *  The 
fteesiug  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
be  (the  miller)  first  beoomes  sensible  of  by  the  passage  of 
the  water  being  stc^iped  at  that  pcant ;-  and  is  pkinly  pw- 
omved  at  the  flood-gMes.  i»  its  progress  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  to  fill  iqp  and  sueeessivdy  close  the  encka  that 
^pear  in  the  surihce.  They  attempt  to  dimw  the  stvices. 
but  in  vain,  and  with  no  better  success  attempt,  with  Ions 
poles,  to  break  the  foe.  These  pdes,  when  drawn  out  m 
the  river,  are  incrusted  with  light,  boUow,  and  honey-combe4 
ioe.  After  these  frosts  the  river  always  overflows  its  banks. 
Othw  masses  of  ice,  in  various  parts,  rise  to  the  surface  and 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  the 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  been  four 
hours  above  the  horison  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  the 
null  DO  lonoMT  impeded  in  its  operation.  Tl^  kind  of  frost 
the  miliar  dsnorainatad  tiie  ofKiAor  fin»t  A  similar  fdw- 
nomenon  has  been  observed  hi  the  Thames,  and  also  ia 
America,  where  the  same  designation  aitm^iorfroet  is  used.* 
(Ireland's  Pieturaaue  View*  on  the  Avon.)  A  oanal  fiem 
Stratford  to  the  Woroeeter  and  Birmmgham  Omat,  con- 
neots  the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigation 
in  the  midland  eonntiss. 

^3.  TftsXowir^fiHKrisssindwfaiavdteietintheiwtli- 

f  rntii  li  ■  Ml  n—irs  ti  itnsi  irtww  sisiiii  li  issj  isi  |asil>;. 
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em  part  of  WQtsIiire.  Several  springi,  after  uniting  fheir 
mten,  flow  first  to  the  N.W.  past  Wootton  Batiet  (but  not 
eloie  to  tlie  town),  then  turn  to  the  W.»  and  aftenruds  to 
tiw  S.W.>  past  Chippenham  and  Melktham  to  Bradfiwd, 
nearly  liir^  mfles  from  the  source,  IbUowing  the  windings 
ofdie  stream.  Between  Wootton  Basset  and  Chippenhaim 
Uw  Avon  recmTes  a  stream  from  the  neighboarhood  of 
Mahnesbury,  whieh  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon, 
as  thongh  it  were  the  main  stream ;  and  another  small 
stream  from  the  neighboarhood  of  Calne  &Us  into  it  just 
above  Chii^penham.  From  Bradford  the  river  has  a  cir- 
cuitous course  of  more  than  ten  mites  to  Bath,  receiving  tiie 
little  stream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  the  Frome 
from  Frome,  both  on  the  left  bank.  Be^een  Bradford  and 
Bath  the  river  enters  SomeneUbire.  From  Bath,  where  it 
becomes  navigable,  it  flows  about  twraty-seven  or  twenty- 
eteht  milea  to  the  N.W.  tfaxongfa  Briitol  into  the  Bristol 
Chaoinal.  Ita  whole  eonne  is  thns  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles.  Large  vessels  can  get  np  to  Bristol,  which  is 
nine  w  ten  m^  up  the  river. 

'  This  river  is  more  remarkable,'  txn  Skrine  (General 
AeoowU  qf  iUith0-  JHven  i}f  Note  in  Oreat  Britoin}, '  for 
the  romantio  valleys  it  forms,  and  the  rich  country  it  winds 
through,  than  for  its  extent,  being  generally  buried  between 
deep  Danka.  Its  colour  also  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
Btorm»->-those  from  Wiltshire  tinging  it  with  white  from  a 
eluilky  soiU  and  those  fivm  Somersetshire  with  red  from  the 
ochn  prevailinfc  in  that  country ;  but  it  naturally  presenla  a 
dafk  and  deep  stream,  except  where  shallows  mtervene, 
and  ia  ooeaaionally  Ta]rid.* 

T%«  Ktimtl  ma  ^on  Canait  from  Bath  to  Newbury  in 
Berks,  connects  this  river  with  tiie  Thames;  and  other 
artifleisl  navigations  to  open  water  communication  be- 
tween Bath  and  Brisbri,  and  the  clothing  district  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Somenetahire.  Just  below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks 
of  St.  Vincent  rise  abrupdy  close  to  the  river.  It  was  in 
ooDtemplation  some  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be 
suflkient  hught  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it. 
Below  these  rocks  the  river  runs  between  marshes  into  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

3.  7^  mUe  Avon  is  an  insignifioant  stream;  whieh  rises 
in  the  southern  part  ct  Gloucesteishire.  and  flows  past 
Berinlejr  oa^e  into  the  Sevan. 

4.  The  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hamiwhire  rises  in  the 
livmer  county.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivu- 
lets (rising  in  the  hills  and  downs  which  lie  between  Hun- 
aettarA  and  Devizes),  and  flows  in  a  southesly  direction  bv 
Amesbury  towards  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley,  eonn- 
derably  below  the  average  level  of  the  county,  which  inter- 
aects  Sali^ury  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  receives  the  Wily 
or  Willey,  or  WiUey-bourne  (which  comes  from  the  neisfa- 
bom^Mod  of  Warminster,  and  is  augmented  by  the  ^^td- 
der,  or  Add«vbonnia*,  fron  the  border  of  Dorsetshire), 
and  tfM  Boome  whieh  rises  to  the  east  of  the  springs 
<^  the  Avon,  and  pnisues  a  course  nearly  panUel  to  ft. 
The  Boum^  it  may  m  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  hai^ 
vest  time.  By  tliiese  accessions  the  Avon  becomes  navi- 
gable, and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  akng  the  western 
edge  of  the  New  Forest,  past  Fordingtoidge.  Ring- 
wood,  and  C^ristohurch,  until  it  falls  into  the  English 
Channel,  just  below  the  last- mentioned  town.  Near  Its 
out&ll  it  receives  the  Stour,  which  rising  at  Stourhead, 
Wilts,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  past  Stur- 
minster- Newton-Castle.  Blandfcrd-Fomm,  and  Wimboume- 
Minstar,  into  Hampshire,  and  unites  with  the  Avon.  The 
length  tfT  Utese  rivers  may  be  estimaitod  to  be  aa  follows 
The  Avon,  from  its  rise  to  Balidmry,  is  about  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  and  its  whole  length  is  above  seventy  miles.  The 
Wtlley  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  the  Nadder 
about  eighteen :  the  Bourne  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Willey. 
The  Stour  is  m«e  important,  and  nearly  apivoaohes  the 
Avon  itself  in  length  t  perhaps  its  course  may  be  stated  at 
abonC  sixty  to  sixty-five  miles. 

Various  handsome  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avtm  on 
its  desomt  to  Balirtiary,  as  well  as  in  tiie  lower  part  of  its 
eonrae  through  the  New  Forest  Below  Ringwood,  indeed, 
it  passM  thmugh  a  less  interesting  sandy  levd  to  Christ^ 

■TUarinrisnBucdftmHiMrpmillMoonrM.  NaMju,  N«^]ie, 
at  NKbne  fa  lbs  old  teoa  wotd  of  wMcb  oar  woitn  word  uUWr  li  •  cot- 
i«mV».  It  QUT  iM  node^  b««  that  Ih*  DsToriU.  maoUtw  Mm  oTOm  WU- 
In.tei^tDMtraBdw  gmuA  la  oas  put  of  Us  eouM  t  ■oCusAmsMtM; 
■mIiit.MIIm  IHM  a»MitarUs  comeiasN.  TUs  bnok  hss  •  km 
fs«i»tlyateWmq'PHf*lMt»Mr)«aeUaa.  J 


ehnieh.  The  Stonr  has  a  very  winding  eonrte  fhrotigh  a 
country  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautifril  seats. 

Large  ships  can  get  np  to  Christehureh,  where  the  tide 
risea  seven  or  ei^t  feet;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up,  locks 
and  sluices  are  leqniied  to  make  the  river  navi^le. 

5,  8.  The  name  Avon  is  given  to  two  rivers  in  the  prin- 
cipalihr  of  Wales.  Oiie  is  in  Glamo^anihW  It  rises  in 
the  inland  part  <^  the  county,  and  after  a  south-west  course 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  fells  into  the  sea  below  the  village  of 
Abcr  Avon.  The  otiier  river  rises  in  Monmouthshire  and 
fklls  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  Ibregoing.  This  last-mentioned  stream  is 
distinguished  aa  the  Avon  Lwyd,  or  the  Torvden. 

7,  S,  9.  Three  streams  in  Scotiand  bear  this  name.  One 
is  a  feeder  <^  the  Spey,  and  rises  in  the  south-western 
extremity  vlt  the  county  of  Banff,  dose  to  Caimgorum 
Mountain.  Its  source  is  a  small  lonely  loch,  called  Loeh 
Avon,  with  steep  precipitons  banks,  rising  dieer  up  almost 
to  the  veiy  ridges  of  Uie  adjacent  mountains,  and  entirdy 
keeping  the  sun  from  the  smrfoce  of  the  loch  during  the 
winter  months.  Its  course  is  first  easterly  for  about  13 
miles,  and  then  northerly  for  nearly  80  moie,  untQ  it  joins 
the  Spey  at  Inveravon.  Its  whole  course,  is  about  32  or  33 
miles.  It  flows  from  the  lake  in  a  large  rapid  stream ;  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  transparent,  so  as  to  appear  fordabla 
where  it  is  not  really  so.  In  different  books  (tf  geogn^y  it 
is  said  to  have  a  course  of  only  about  20  miles. 

The  next  stream  ^wn  just  within  the  border  of  Ayrshire, 
and  flows  in  a  dnuiloas  course  tall  it  falls  into  the  Clyde 
on  the  left  bank  near  Hamiltm.  Its  lewth  is  nearly  20 
miles.  The  banks  an  high  and  bold,  and^io  many  places 
covered  with  natural  wood. 

The  remaining  stream  runs  from  I/ieh  Fannyside  in 
Dumbartonshire ;  and  flowing  first  to  the  east,  and  then 
towards  the  north,  fells  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  littie 
west  of  Burrowrteness.  Its  course  is  rather  moie  than 
20  miles ;  but  it  would  be  increased  in  length  if  measured 
finom  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  L(^ie  water, 
which  has  a  longer  oourse  than  the  parent  stream  praviona 
to  their  junction.  For  about  half  its  course,  the  Avon 
forms  the  bonndaiy  betwoMi  the  shins  of  Linlithgow  and 
StirlinK. 

All  utese  Scoteh  rivers  are  called  sometimes  Aven. 

(Shrine's  Bnglith  Rivert ;  Beautiee  of  Engtand  tutd 
Walet ;  Camden's  Britannia;  Ireland's  Pietweique 
Viem  on  the  Upper  Avon,  4^. ;  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Amount 
<lf  the  Oreat  Flooda  f^f  Moray.  The  lengths  are  measured 
on  Arrowsmith's  Jfap  <^  £R^Jand,  four  sheets,  1813;  and 
Ainslie's  Maip  qf  Scotland,  in  nine  sbeeto ;  except  Nos.  2 
and  4,  and  part  of  No.  1,  which  have  been  measured  on  On 
Ordnance  Survev.) 

A'VOSBT  (Zoology).  The  vemacuUr  name  for  some 
of  the  genus  tmurvirxutra  (Linn.),  formerly  included 
among  uie  pakKipedet,  or  tme  swimmers,  hut  now,  with 
greatw  attention  to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  the  birds, 

Jilaoed  by  Vigors  among  the  graUatoret,  or  waders,  in  tha 
kmily  teolopaeidtB,  between  the  genera  totanu*  (sand- 
pipen)  and  fimoM  (godwitt),  in  whub  hst  the  biU  begins 
to  be  a  little  reflected. 


'  (RsOTfas^a  Avpsiilsj,' 
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Tbs  ganiu  rteunirottra  include*  four  ipaoin— «t  Uut 
authors  have  yet  only  recorded  no  many.  The  muddy 
shorei  of  the  oceau  and  the  baolu  of  mtuariet  are  their 
fiiTourite  haunts,  where  they  feed  on  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  the  smaller  oonchifers,  and  mollusks,  and  the  spawn  of 
fishes.  They  are  deep  waders,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adepU 
at  swimming.  Only  one  of  tiie  species  i«  European,  and 
has  been  long  remarked  for  the  singularity  of  the  ^pe  of 
the  bill.  '  There  needs  no  great  pains  be  taken,  or  time 
nent,  in  exactly  describing  this  bird,'  says  Ray  in  hi»  edi- 
tion of  WiUushby,  'for  the  singular  bill  reflected  upwards 
H  ittfficieat  done  to  ehamterise  and  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of.'  This  species, 
neunrirof^  avoeetla  (Linn.),  is  widely  diffused  thnn^h 
tlie  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  talt^lakes  of  Tartary,  are  also  stated 
to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  these  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  England, 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  bdow  the  Humber, 
and  in  Romney  Marsh.  In  the  north,  and  in  SootUod, 
they  are  larely  seen. 

Notwitiistanding  Ray's  remark,  this  spseies  cannet  lay 
elatm  to  such  an  exclusive  singulari^  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.  To  say  nothing  ni  the  oUier  specass  of  recurmrottra, 
the  leflected  bill  appears  in  the  humming  birds.  As  long 
as  there  was  but  one  f  pecimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  upon  iroehilm  rteurvinttrtM  (Swainson) 
with  the  eves  of  doubt,  and  the  curvature  was  considered  to 
be  aociden'tal,  or  the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  the  bird 
had  been  packed  for  transportatioD.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  Lesson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  the  title  of  trochiUu  avo- 
cetta.  That  this,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  the  homming  birds,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
the  struotttie  of  the  organ  in  rmuniroHra  aeoMia  diflbrs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Wll  of  dwse  inMU. 

Pennant  well  describes  the  oeoMf*  lull  as  *Tac7  <hin, 
flexible,  and  of  a  substance  like  whsMMnte.'  Baflbn  makes 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Nature  and  her  niirgard  disposition  in  providing  for  some  of 
the  less  favoured  of  the  animal  creation.  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  admirably  adapted  for 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  Ull  of  the 
avowf,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  probing,  or 
apparentiy  patting  and  beating  the  water  and  soft  mud 
with  it,  while  the  mandiblea  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  the 
prey,  will  readily  acknowledge.  The  avotet  f^uentiy 
wades  up  to  the  breast,  and  its  long  legs  are  well  formed 
ibr  this  purpose;  ttx  they  are  comprised  lidarally,  and 
preset  but  a  thin  edge,  eo  as  to  offer  hardly  any  naistanoe 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  have  to  maka  their 
pn^recs.  Though  the  feet  are  palmated,  they  appear  to 
be  adapted  not  for  swimming,  but  for  supporting  tne  bird 
upon  the  oose,  after  the  manner  of  the  mud-boanu  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Colonel  Hawkar:  this  office  the 
feet  of  the  orote/  execute  in  perfection.  Montagu  says, 
'  We  remember  one  of  this  species  being  wounded  in  the 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  tide  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  so  that 
the  palmated  feet  seem  only  inteiued  to  support  it  on  the 
mud.' 

The  nests  of  the  avottt,  which  are  very  inartificial,  are 
generally  formed  in  the  spring,  hi  marine  marshes,  where 
the  driest  point  is  selected.  They  breed  in  the  fens  of 
Jincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  The  ens  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  black.  When  distUTMd,  soon  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  their  pe- 
culiar cry  'twit  twit'  inoessantiy,  and  are  said  to  feign 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  decoy  the  intruder  away. 
Pennant  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  an  anotst  which 
he  shot:— 'Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches, 
to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-twp,  the  breadth  thir^.*  The 
weight  was  thirteen  ounces. 

Tb»  plumage  is  black  and  white.  The  biU  is  Uack,  and 
^  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  pale  blue,  or  blueish  oey. 

AvOYER  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  «fco- 
tatu*.  AvouS  or  Avoyer  was  no  doubt  a  Freneh  form 
or  corruption  of  advocafiit,  and  was  applied  in  general  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guardian  of  flu  church.  In  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  country  so  antiently 
and  universally  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the  officers 
who  ruled  as  deputies  of  the  emperor  were  induced  to 
designata  their  authority  by  the  ti^  which  was  most 


general  in  the  country,  vii the  title  imj^ying  aoclesias- 
tuial  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Berthold,  Duke  of  Zoeriuffen,  stvled  the 
emperor's  advoeatui  in  these  regions,  and  Kodolph  after- 
wards was  advooatus  of  Suevia.  This  term,  half  German- 
ized, half  Gallicised  (for  the  Burgundians  then  governed  the 
plainsof  Western  Switserland),  became  in  common  parlance 
Avoyar,  and  was  assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  such  towns 
as  hgkd  attained  the  rank  of  Impmal.  This  meant  that 
they  belonged  nominally  to  the  enumor,  which  privilege 
rendered  them  independMit  of,  ana  on  a  level  with,  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  magistrates  of  Swiss  cities  awumed 
the  title  of  AvoytTt  but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  disuse, 
except  at  Bwne,  in  whieh  town  it  lasted  till  the  revolution 
of  1794. 

AVRANCHBS,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manoha,  in 
France,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  river  or  Sres. 
The  distanoe  from  Paris  through  Caen  ia  IM  miles; 
48°  41'  N.  lat.  and  1°  36'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfullv  utuated  on  the  side  of  a  bill, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  crowning  the  summit.  The 
river  winds  at  tiw  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  foils  into  the  sea 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  tmrn.  The  tide  flows  up  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Sle  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
city  is  built;  and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  use  for 
manure.  The  vall^  of  the  river  is  covered  with  fine  ver- 
dure and  with  woods  whieh  reach  quite  down  to  the  shore. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Avranches  had,  besides  iu  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  two  or  three  monastic  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  Benedietine  convent  yet  remains,  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and  an  hos[Htal.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  vras  pillaged  in 
the  religkms  wan  of  the  sixteenth  coitury,  and  ruined 
during  uie  RomlutkBi.  The  republioans  took  the  lead  off 
the  nmr  to  eonvert  it  into  shot;  and  the  weatherhas  con- 
pleted  the  wcrk  of  destnietion,  Mrs.  Stotbard,  who  visited 
It  in  1818.  sa^  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  broken 
arohas  and  pUlars,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  flat  stone, 
with  a  cup  engramd  npcb  it,  marks  the  spot  where  King 
Henry  II.  did  penance,  in  1172,  before  two  of  the  Pope's 
legates,  for  the  murder  of  Becket  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malte  Brun's  QiografM«  UniverteUt  (Paris, 
1 832),  a  single  pilar  and  the  above-mentioned  stoiys  ara 
the  only  reliu.  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  there  ia  a  very  ntensive  pmpeet  over  sea 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vessels  can  get  up  the  river  as  for  ss  the  bridge. 
Hemp,  flax,  laoe,  and  ot^ton,  an  among  tiw  artidaa  of 
trade  ;  but  the  eity  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  mum- 
fluMn  worthy  ef  particular  notice.  There  are  a  good  highf 
school  (poUi^),  a  library  of  85,000  volumes  and  204  manu- 
scripts, and  a.  botanio  garden.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  7000.  Many  English  Ismilies  appear  to 
have  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

Avranchee  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Abrineatui.  from  the  people  whose  capital  oity  it  was.  From 
Alurinoatui  the  name  wss  changed  into  Abrincis,  and  finally 
into  Avianches.  As  beinff  in  Nwmandy,  it  was  undo-  the 
dominion  of  the  first  Engtidi  monat^  ftf  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  races ;  and  was  eonsidered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These,  bowwver, 
took  it  in  1208,  and  rased  the  eastte  and  walle.  These 
last  wen  afterwards  restored ;  and  tiie  place  was  ftirther 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  Francs,  into  whose  hands  it 
had  omne.  It  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  English, 
during  the  war  earned  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  sueoessor  Henry  VI. ;  but  was  recovered  from 
them  by  the  French  in  1490.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  pillaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced  the 
partv  of  the  Leuue,  and  was,  after  a  brave  defence,  taken 
by  the  tax^  of  Henry  IV. 

TbM  dioeese  of  Anandies  was  astaUiahod,  it  is  supposed, 
ahont  the  year  400 ;  but  the  pnsike  isra  is  not  known.  It 
was  small,  eontaining  only  IBO  Mrishes :  the  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  at  the  areaUaheir  ef  Rouoi.  Among  those  who 
held  this  see,  was  the  celebrated  Pietre  Daniel  Huet.  The 
diocese  does  not  exist  now  ;■  but  the  town,  with  the  rest  of 
the  department,  is  ia  the  diocese  of  Coutanoes. 

Avranches  is  the  capital  of  an  amndissement  in  which 
ara  the  towns  of  (Granville,  St  JaoMs,  and  Poaursoo.  The 
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nrfluw  of  tbo  amndiiianmt  to  glvtn  «!  4^1  iqinn  miim, 
or  304,090  aorai;  and  the  nnmbar  of  faihafaitanta  in  IBM 
«»  abora  110,000. 

Tbo  disUriot  of  ATiandilB  wh  on*  of  tha  lubdiriikina  «f 
Nonnandy,  and  inelodod  tiie  baain  of  tha  Utdo  rinra 
Celune  and  S£e.  The  Coueanoa  divided  it  from  Bretagne 
or  Brittany.  The  SAe  and  Uie  Coueanon  an  nafigabla  as 
ftr  as  the  tide  flows  up,  whioh  in  not  above  tbtaa  or  fbur 
miles,  if  so  much.  The  olimate  of  thii  diatrict  is  mild,  but 
somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  is  attested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  peadi  trees  are  grown  aa  standards ;  while  about 
Cherboui^,  in  the  northern  part  of  tha  department,  they 
are  grown  only  against  a  wall.  Flax,  hemp,  corn,  and 
fhiit,  are  Uie  chief  nroduetlons/  Cidar  is  nsada  in  consi- 
derable qnantlty,  and  it  in  good  repute ;  but  no  wine  la 
made.   A  good  deal  <tf  salt  is  manufwtuiad  on  tha  coast. 

(Mrs.  Stothard'a  Letters  wUtm  dia^^  a  Dtm  in  Nor- 
mandy,       ;  Malta  Brun ;  Expilly,  Dittiemuiirt  04ogra^ 
phique  (ifa  QtnUta  etdala  France, 
AWARD.   [See  Arhithation.] 

AWAT8KA  BAY  Is  a  capsoious  basin  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kamtefaatka,  lying  in  the  bight  between  Cape  Ga- 
varia  and  Chepoonsld  Noss,  and  the  only  good  harbour  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  entranoe,  whioh  is  N.  by  W. 
true,  is  fbur  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part.  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides,  and 
the  succession  of  bluff  points,  with  altemBta  sandy  bays,  pro- 
duces a  very  pleadng  eflbct.  On  the  8.B.  point  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  smaU  fcrt  and  lighthouse  \  the  latter  u  only  used 
when  the  annual  visit  of  vesw^  from  Europe  la  axpeotad 
with  supplies.  This  entrance  leads  into  a  la^  basin,  about 
thirty  miles  in  cireumferenoe,  within  whkh  are  the  three 
harbours  of  Rakoweena,  Petropaulovski,  and  Tareinski. 
The  bay  is  bounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  land  on  ail 
sides,  except  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  rivais  Awatska  and 
Paratounea  dlsoharge  themsalTea  amoi^  svarapa  aad  shoals. 
The  general  depth  of  water  is  from  twelve  t»  fixirtsao 
fathoms,  the  bottom  level,  and  of  soft  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fl^  of  the  flnett  quality,  whioh  oon- 
stitute  the  principal  food  of  tti^  inhabitants^  uid  the  whcda 
of  their  abwt  summer  i»  vm|Aoyad  in  catching  ud  coring  a 
supply  for  the  winter.  Salmon,  trout,  hemng.  floundan, 
and  smelt  are  the  most  plentiM ;  the  u}mm  an  partisur 
lariy  large  and  fine  4  they  are  cured  bjr  dcying,  without  aalt, 
diat  article  b«ing  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  the  snow  still  lias  even  on  the  low  luid,  hot  tha 
obange  of  seasons  during  tha  early  part  of  July  is  very 
rapid :  summer  advances  without  the  intermission  of  spring, 
and  the  transitiott  to  winter  about  the  beginning  of  Oetobw 
IS  equally  sudden.  The  bay  is  generaUy  cove  red  with  ica 
during  the  winter,  and  the  thermomater  nils  sonatimaa  as 
low  as  —  S8^  of  Pahfenheit ;  tha  range  during  the  first 
ftrartean  days  of  July  waa  trma  44**  to  71°,  mean  temp.  H", 

About  twen^  miliar  to  the  nofUiwud  aia  tiuaa  very  high 
mountains,  the  highest  of  wUch  is  Beaily  12,000  bat  abova 
the  sea  y  iho  central  one  is  a  volcano  (of  whioh  there  are 
aev«ral  on  the  peninsula) :  these  mountains  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  1 30  miles.  Tha  country  is  generaUy  flUed 
with  mountains,  whose  sterile  sides  present  vast  strata  of  grey 
limestone;  agate, jasper,  serpentine,  asbestos, ametfaystioe 
quartz,  and  other  crystalliaed  rooks,  ara  fbund,  with  many 
losstlB,  to  which  the  volcanic  action  haa  added  the  various 
lavas.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  dark  rich  mould,  but  as 
the  sea  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  sustenance, 
they  have  no  necessity  to  cultivate  the  land ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rye,  with  a  few  potatoea  and  oabbagaa,  is  all  that  is 
produced  by  their  labomr. 

Within  tiie  entrance  ia  die  harbour  of  Rakvweana,  ahoni 
fbur  miles  deep,  and  csie  and  a  half  wide  at  the  entrance, 
narrowing  towards  the  head.  It  has  depth  of  water  fbr  the 
largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  liaa  amm  the  mon^  leaving 
only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  aida  of  It*  ao  diat  vaaaala  ean 
only  enter  with  a  ftir  wind. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  Ita  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  Petrepaulovski  (pro- 
nounced shortly  Petropaulski),  now  the  cafital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  residence  of  the  government  and  the  commercial 

rts,  who  have  ramovad  Urom  Boleherask,  whioh  is 
t  ninety  miles  to  the  wastward.  Thara  are  two  small 
ferta  fbr  the  proteetton  of  tha  haibour,  a  good  hoqpttal.  and  a 
aehool,  tlie  town,  wUah  fimaerly  oonaiBted  of  a  Ibv  huti 
on  the  sandy  spH  anoaa  tha  harbour,  to  now  ntoatod  at  the 
haadofthtofnaglittlalaiidioM  hann.  wUA  to  eapaUtflf 
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sacurity.  The  town,  ftom  being  built  without  any  rcgarA 
t»  regulari^,  has  but  a  poor  qtpearanca :  the  houses  are  all 
comtructadofloga;  ontoe  nmeraida  of  each  tog  a  groove  to 
out  to  rooeiva  the  uaxt.  and  a  notch  at  each  end  fiw  th» 
transversa  log,  the  ends  being  allowed  to  project  soma 
inches,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  noes,  which  ran- 
den  the  dwelling  proof  against  the  weather.  They  aro  fdr 
the  most  part  thatobed,  the  entrance  u  intricate,  and  tht 
visiter  has  to  pass  aeveral  doors  previoas  to  reaching  tha 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  not  air  conveyed  Uirough 
pipes  from  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  th« 
building.  The  excessive  cleanliness  which  pervades  tbo 
iaterior  of  these  dwellings  amjdy  compensates  for  the  d^ 
fldency  of  external  heau^.  As  a  substitute  for  glass,  larga 
plates  of  mipa,  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all  ctassea, 
excqit  in  the  govwnor'i  honae  and  ^«  public  buildinga.  A 
new  chiudi,  in  ihe  oriental  style,  haa  lately  been  huiu  near 
the  beach.  It  u  entirely  <^  wood.  The  chief  instrument 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  a  long  knif^, 
which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.  Most  of  tbo 
houses  have  garden^  attached  for  rearing  a  fbw  vegetables  i 
iq  the  gorernor's,  at  the  time  when  we  visited  it,  there  wet« 

Ksa,  beans,  lettuces,  radishes,  and  cabbages.  The  popu- 
ion  of  the  town  in  1830  was  about  400,  exclusive  of  tha 
military;  that  of  the  beninsula  1900  males  and  1700  fe- 
males, including  the  Aleoutaki  and  Koriacs.  Every  fiuni^ 
has  one  or  two  milch  cows.  . 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges,  formed  of  a  light  lat- 
tioad  laat*  auffioient  to  bold  only  one  person  with  hu  skint 
and  pcovisioDa.  onrving  up  at  each  end,  and  &ud  by  (our 
legs  on  two  flat  piacaa  of  beach,  eitfht  feet  long  and  fbur 
inches  broad,  ana  diituit  from  each  other  about  eighteaa 
inches,  also  turning  op  a  little  at  each  end.  On  this  vehiola, 
which  is  stained  red  and  blue,  and  adorned  with  bits  of 
coloured  cloth,  leather,  tassels,  8(0.,  the  native  sits  sideways, 
one  foot  on  tha  piece  of  baech,  the  other  provided  with  a  swt 
of  Ahoe  attached  to  the  vehicte  by  thongs.  For  tbe  purposa 
of  stopping  it,  thay  have  a  long  stick  armed  at  the  point 
with  iron*  which  they  plunge  into  the  snow  at  Uie  fore  part 
of  the  iladgB ;  the  upper  and  of  it  is  provided  with  ball^ 
which  are  ahakan  to  urn  the  dogs  to  greater  apeed.  To 
the  vehiola  an  attached  five,  seven,  or  more  dogs,  always  an 
odd  one  aa  a  leader,  and  they  are  guided  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  dogs  are  of  tha  wolf  breed ;  they  are  ferocioua,  and 
burrow  kanoels  fbr  themselves  in  Uia  snow,  or  under  knoUa 
of  earth,  and  are  fbd  generally  on  fish.  They  are  very 
valuable^  a  good  leader  being  worth  300  roubles,  a  larga 
sum  in  Kambdiatka.  The  same  aet  of  d(ws  will  travel  at 
tha  rata  ^  eigh^  mUaa  •  day  fiv  two  or  tnrea  aucoeaaivt 
days. 

The  Russians  have  been  ao  long  rasidanta  among  tham* 
that  tha  native  Kamtohadales  are  rarely  seen  in  tSa  town* 
whioh  thay  on^  viait  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  tha  pro- 
duoB  of  their  hunting  for  Bpirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  impl** 
menta,  a  aupply  of  which  is  brought  annually  fVom  Okhotsk 
in  the  veasels  whioh  carry  away  tbe  collection  of  furs  made 
during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought ;  thar 
are  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  roubles  in  the  town,  an(C 
with  the  exception  of  tha  sea -otter,  which  is  scarce,  is  the 
only  valmtble  fur  obtained;  these  two  kinds  are  highly 
priiad  in  China,  their  principal  market.  There  are  also 
foxes  and  widna*  and  boaia  avo  vary  unmaroiv,  ahiafly 
brown. 

There  ara  two  poats  from  Petropaubvski  to  St  Petera- 
biugh  in  the  year,  one  in  April,  via  Bolohare^  and  Okhotsk, 
whim  takaa  fiwr  months ;  the  other,  in  November,  retiuiraa 
eightinontha.Ba  tha  aea  of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstructed  with  ioa 
as  not  to  ha  navigably,  and  the  whole  journey  miist  ba  par- 
formed  by  land,  makina  the  etrouit  of  that  sea. 

Birch,  poplw,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees :  there  aro 
also  willows.  From  tbe  bark  of  the  biroQ  the  natives  make 
domestic  vessels  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  Su:.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  berries  growinjr  wild,  the  whortle  and 
cranberry  very  plantifiil,  and  a  wild  garlic,  of  which  tha 
otttle  are  very  fond,  but  which  impregnates  strongly  the 
milk  and  butter  with  its  unpleasant  savour.  The  saranna, 
a  bulbous  root,  grows  wild  in  ^oat  abundanea :  of  this  the 
nativaa  are  very  Imd:  whan  roasted,  it  serveaaalKead ;  when 
boilad*  for  potatoes :  it  has  rather  a  bitter  taato*  hut  is  very 
noariahing. 

At  tha  heed  of  the  bav  is  the  river  Awatska  ■  it  is  nearly 
a  qoartw  oft  ailo  hrood  ottboantranoo^but  soon- gets  nar- 
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TOW.  It  18  very  rapid,  especially  at  the  seuoo  of  the  sdow- 
nwltiQff,  and  u  »ud  to  oontinue  its  eotme  100  miles  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even  at. its  month,  tiiat  it 
is  only  navigable  for  oanoea.  The  fmall  village  oi  Awatska, 
consisting  m  eight  or  ten  houses,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
point  of  entrance. 

About  five  mile*  S.W.  of  this  is  the  nnall  river  Para- 
lounca.  and  the  land  betmm  tl|ew-t«D  mm  is  wy  low 
and  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  i«  the  spaeioas  and  oomm»- 
dions  harbour  of  Tareinski.  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
aflbidins  evwry  conirenienee  for  &  eiril  and  naval  eitabUsh- 
ment  of  tite  facgest  kind,  free  ftnm  danger,  easy  of  access, 
in  short  leaving  nothing  to'  be  wished  for  as  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  hign  land,  sqaalls  arise  with  great  vio- 
lence, wbieh  must  be  guarded  against,  ud  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  bay ;  but  should  the  progress  of  com- 
merce put  the  Pacific  on  an  equality  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (against  which  no  reason  can  be  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  must  take  iu  rank  as  one  of  the  first  in  tbe  world.  Tbe 
lighthoQTC  at  tbe  entrance  is  in  58°  52'  N.  lat,  158^  47'  E. 
long.  Variation  of  tbe  needle  4"  43'  E. ;  inclination,  64"  02^. 

Tlie  tides  are  regular  and  strong :  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  S  houn  90  min.  wm.  ;  the  rise  in  the  springs 
is  64  feet,  ift  the  neap  feet.  In  tbe  entnmee  tbe  eddies 
•re  ven  strong. 

AWE,  IX)CH.  a  flmh-water  lake  in  ScotUnd,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle.  It  divides,  for  a  part  of  its  extent,  the 
district  of  Lorn  from  that  of  Argyle  Proper.  From  the 
head  of  the  Loch  (which  is  not  aDove  three  or  fimr  miles 
eastward  fivm  tbe  head  of  the  inlet  called  Loch  Craignish) 
the  sheet  of  water  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  the  ptnut  where 
it  receives  the  river  Urchay,  a  distance  of  aliout  twenty- 
three  miles,  measured  on  Luigland's  Hap  of  Argyleshire ; 
or  twenty-fbur,  measnied  on  the  Hap  «r  Scotland  published 
by  the  Society  fyt  the  IXffiuion  ot  Useftil  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  little  exceeds  a  mUe, 
measured  on  Langland's  and  the  Society's  Haps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mUe  and  a  half.  If  we  include 
the  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
below,  we  shall  have  neatly  three  miles  for  Uie  greatest 
breadth.  The  General  Beport  of  Scotland  gives  twenty- 
five  miles  as  thelengUi,  and  tbe  average  breadth  at  about  a 
mile ;  but  The  Beautiet  of  Scotland,  Playfair's  Geogtaphi- 
cal  and  Statistical  Deteription  qf  Seottond,  ana  Web- 
ster's Topogngjhieal  Diet.  ofSeotlaHdt  giw  the  length  as 
thirty  miles. 

It  receives  several  small  streams  ftom  the  mountidns  and 
hills  which  surround  it.  The  aooount  given  in  The  BeauHee 
of  Scotland  states  that  it  leeaives  a  eonsidembls  rivsr  at 
each  extremity ;  but  tins  senns  to  be  an  orror  as  ftr  U  re- 
gards tbe  south-west  extremity,  which  we  have  spoksn  of 
wmas'thetwad.'  At  the  north-east  atmnity  it  nosim 
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the  Urdiay,  or  Orehy,  which  eoMS  ft«in  tiw  notdMHt 

and  drains  Gten-Urchay,  or  Olenorehy.  On  the  n<»th-west 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  receives  a  stream  from  Loch  Ajdh 
a  small  lake  about  five  or  six  miles  lon^  and  fiw  the  most 
part  less  than  one  Inroad,  being  distant  from  two  to  fimr 
miles  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  ii  a  small 
bay  running  to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river 
(the  Awe)  wbieh  enters  Loch  Etive.  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  aibout  eight  or  nine  miles  (Langland's  and  Society's 
Haps) ;  the  length  of  the  river  alone,  without  the  inlet,  is 
about  seven  milss. 

Tbe  surftce  of  the  lodi  near  this  part  is  staddad  wifh 
small  ialsnda,  as  Inithail.  Froaoh-BUn,  Inish-<7himnel, 
Inish  Eiaith,  &e.  On  Inishail  are  the  raUisof  a  small  dt- 
tertian  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Inish  Eraith  the 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Fxoach-Elan  are  the  remains,  now 
triffing,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland  to  a  chieftam,  Gilbert  H'Naughton,  aa  condition 
of  his  entertaining  the  king  whenever  £«  paned  that  way. 
Inisb-Chonnel  was  for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  the 
iamily  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  loch,  an4  connected  by  a  flat  wide  meadow,  evidently 
alluvial,  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  Castle  Kilcbum, 
whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440 1^  one  of  the  Camp- 
bells, an  anoestw  of  tiie  Breadalbane  bmily.  Suooessive 
additions  were  made  to  it;  and  it  was  garrisoned,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1 745,  by  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  but 
has  been  since  then  going  to  decay.  It  is  ]»«-eminent  in 
the  western  Higblands,  no  less  ft«n  its  nmgnitude  and  the 
perfect  state  of  the  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  buildings.  . 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  all  its  chief  natoral  beau- 
ties. Dr.  H'Cullodi,  in  his  Highlands  and  fVettem  Ide$ 
fif  Scotland,  says  tlut  'the  only  interesting  part  of  this 
lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  upper  extremity  in 
Glenoiehy  sad  its  exit. ....  To  the  mere  traveller  there 
is  no  induesmMit  to  pnrsne  this  long  lake  thnmgbont  its 
extmstv*  course,  as  it  lies^  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
tract  of  conntff. ....  In  s^pn»diin|[  from  Inveraty  tba 
first  views  of  um  lake  are  very  sirifcmg,  and,  I  may  add. 
equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  very  diflbreAt 
in  character  flrom  those  which  appear  in  approaching  from 
Tyndrum  (an  Inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  you  go  by 
Glenotchy  to  the  lake),  the  water  appearing  to  be  a  coa- 
fined  basin  inclosed  among  lofty  mountains,  rude  and 
savage  in  their  aspect,  hut  lofty  and  grand ;  filling  at  once 
the  eye  and  tbe  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  elei^itea  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  forms  the  distant 
boundary :  miyestie  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  shar* 
dow  on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  hs^ 
seems  almost  kwt  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surrounding 
olyeets.  The  ossde  of  Kilehum,  henoe  a  mere  ^ot  is  die 
landscape,  adds  much  to  the  snbliniity  of  tiie  e&ot,  as 
affinding  a  scale  and  an  olgect  of  eomparison.* 

Cruachan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  wnioh  presents  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  in  Scotland. 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit, 
slo[Hn^  gently  on  the  side  towards  tbe  lake,  exoept  near  the 
summit,  where  the  ascent  is  more  abrupt.  The  summit  is 
divided  into  two  points,  each  resemtding  a  sagar-loa£  The 
hei^t  is  3669  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  sea.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feat  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lodis  in  Scotland, 
it  is  seldom  sulgeot  to  freeing.  Its  wmtsta  aboand  with 
the  most  delioiotts  fish.  Hie  siumMi  ate  remarkaUy  good, 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sises,  up  to 
twenty  pounds  weight.  There  are  also  some  char,  and 
many  eels ;  but  these  last  the  Hightanden  bold  in  abhor- 
renoe,  esteeming  them  water-serpents,  unfit  fiv  the  use  of 
man.  Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  anwid- 
age  of  Loch  Awe,  is  flill  of  treat,  and  u  the  resort  of  gnlls, 
cranes,  eagles,  and  wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  there  is  a  quay 
for  small  vessels,  which  cany  pig-iron,  tanners'  bark,  kelp, 
and  salnuHi  to  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  &g.,  and  import  iron 
ore  for  the  Airnaces  at  Bunaw,  mml,  oMds.  leather,  &c 

Hie  name  Aw  dmotes  water,  or  a  river.  Tbe  kioh,  and 
the  river  whidi  Anns  iU  ootlel^  boUi  bear  it;  and  it  is 
inoeipicnted  in  the  names  Bun-aw  and  Inver«w.  (H'Cul-* 
loeh's  mghkmdt  md  Wt*t«m  Itlei  t^  Seotkuii  Sir  Joha 
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Siaeliiir'*  Gtntral  Report  qf  Scotland  i  Playfair's  Geog. 
Detertption  -qf  ScotUmd.) 

AWN  or  ARI'STA.  in  Botany ;  the  beard  of  grassoB,  is 
a  rigid,  often  hairy,  and  ftequently  twiatad  briitle,  proceed- 
ing fr«cn  the  back  of  lome  of  the  envelopes  of  tba  flower. 
It  M  often  employed  for  systematio  purpoaes,  in  oonseqoaDoe 

die  number  of  modifloationa  to  whkh  it  is  sutyaot.  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  tiia  nins  w  ribs  of  thesnTdmes,  w* 
vtually  lenffthened.  and  seporeted  ftmn  theeeUnlar  sub- 
stance to  which  it  bdonea. 

AX  or  AXE,  a  sm^  river  rising  close  to  a  ftrm  called 
Axnoller,  near  GhedingtMi  in  Donetahirs,  and  flowing 
through  Somersetshire  and  Dewnshire  into  the  Bnglish. 
Channel.  Its  couisd  is  at  first  westward  about  11  raues ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  flows  $  or  6  miles,  to  Axmin- 
ater,  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thenoe  it  fliswa,  fint  to 
the  S.W.  and  then  mote  to  the  south,  about  9  miles,  into 
the  aoa,  near  the  TiUage  of  Axmouth,  Its  whde  nouise  ia 
thua about  25  or  26 mdea.  It  flows  through  a  deepvalley 
between  high  hilis.  Its  priDotpal  tribntaiy  is  the  Yart  or 
Tar^,  trhiSirisiDg  in  St^hiU,  Just  within  the  bofdw  of 
SomoneMiire,  flows  ahnoat  due  sooth  about  14  Hutos,  and 
jwna  the  Ax  below  Azminster. 

There  is  another  river  Ax  in  Somosotshire,  which 
nses  in  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Wokey 
«rWookey  Hole,  about  two  miles  fliom  Wells.  From 
its  Bouroe  it  flows  first  to  the  S.,  and  then  turning  N.W. 
runs  parallel  to  the  range  of  hills  in  which  it  rises,  into 
the  Bristol  ChanneL  Its  whole  course  is  about  24  miles. 
It  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Axbrid^,  which  however  is 
about  a  mile  from  tiie  bank,  about  mid-way  between  the 
aouice  and  outfall.  It  reoeivea  the  Cheddar  water,  which 
nses  from  the  base  of  the  Chedder  Clif&  [aee  CambBK], 
mad  flowing  betwean  the  town  of  Axbxidge  and  ths  river 
Ax,  joina  &e  latter  a  litUe  lower  down.  The  hiwer  part  of 
the  oourae  of  the  Ax  n  through  marshes.  (.Ordnance  aur- 
of  Qrcat  Britain ;  SiaiM'B  ^ven     GrmU  Britain.) 

AXBRIDGE,  an  ancient  corporate  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Winterstoke,  county  of  Somerset,  seated  in  a  rich  level 
cloae  under  the  Mendip  HilU.  130  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
And  10  miles  N.W.  of  Wells.  It  ia  a  phuse  of  little  im- 
portanoe,  and  the  ooly  manufacture  is  of  knit  stockings. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  loiw. 
running  in  a  winding  direetiott  nearly  east  and  waat.  It 
haa  a  ^od  market  fbroom,  aheep,  piga.  &o.  <ui  Sattirdim. 
and  two  (or  according  to  some  dime)  birs  in  the  year.  Tbe 
market- bouse  and  fffft"!^^  are  near  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  aa  is  also  the  ohnrehiWhidhstuids  on  an  eminence  «n 
the  east  side  of  the  market-plaoe.  It  is  in  the  fortn  of  a 
tirosa,  and  has  a  nave,  a  cnanoe!.  and  north  and  south 
transepts ;  a  chapel  on  each  side  the  chancel,  and  a  lofty 
tqwer  at  the  western  md.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower, 
in  a  niche,  stands  the  statue  of  a  king  with  his  >oBptia>  and 
on  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his  pontifical  vest  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Walls. 
The  manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  atom,  and  was 
given  away  by  King  John. 

Near  the  town  tlw  river  Ax  is  onssed  1^  a  woodan  farMge 
supported  by  stone  the  renuuna  «  a  xuan  antisnt 
atrueture.  Axhridge,  as  alrekdy  notieed,  is  a  oorponto 
town:  thememberaoftheeorporatiMiareAmayor.rBowder, 
town- clerk,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-two  bu^esses;  out 

whom  are  chosen  a  shoiffi  seijeant-at-mace,  and  con- 
atablea.  Axhridge  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  r^^ 
of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  was  then  excused  at  its 
own  desire.  The  population  in  1831  was  998;  and  the 
number  of  houses  1 79,  of  which  six  wan  uninhabited.  (Cd- 
linson's  Hutory  qf  Somersetthire.) ' 

AXHOLME.  or  AXHOLM,  IS^E  OF,  a  river-island 
in  Uie  coun^  of  Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side 
by  the  Treat,  and  on  the  northern  and  north*w«stem  udes 
1^  the  old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Luddington. 
and  Churtborpe,  into  the  Trent,  and  formed  in  part  of  its 
course  the  boundary  between  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire, 
The  old  rivers  Torne  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary ; 
and  the  antient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs 
ftom  the  Idle  to  the  Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing 
the  circuit.  In  early  times  the  old  Don  was  navieable,  and 
boats  could  pass  by  it  into  the  Treat  (See  Dug^de's  Hit- 
ton  0/ Embanking  and  Draining.) 

"Hie  isle  of  Axholme  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
■Vmg  from  N.  to  S. ;  and.  on  the  average,  five  or  six  miles 
broad  firom  E«to  W.,  nwe^  in  th«  nnthero  part,  when  it 


beoomes  narrower  and  ends  in  a  point  It  includes  a  imall 
portion  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  ito  dxcuit.  namely 
the  village  (and  probaUy  the  township)  of  West  StoAwith. 
Leland  in  hia  Itinerary  (drawn  up  m  the  rogn  tt  Henry 
VIII.)  gives  the  ilinwi*'"V**»  of  Axholme  as  ton  milM  in 
leogth,  and  six  in  brradth. 

T)m  name  Axhdme  is  a  oormption  of  Axel-hdme ; 
fbrmed  fixnn  the  name  of  the  jMinci^  |ilaee  Axel  (now 
Haxay,  a  mere  village),  and  the  termmataon  Aofms.  wluch 
waa  used  by  the  Saxons  to  denote  a  river-island. 

In  tbe  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  300 
years  or  thereabouts.  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree 
with  marahes,  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parta. 
At  a  remote  pniod  it  waa  a  forest,  part  perhaps  of  the 
great  Ihreat  of  the  Brigantes  who  inhabited  Ywkshifa. 
^s  will  i^ipear  Iff  the  following  extract  fhm  the  wwfc  ci 
Sir  WilUam  Dugdale  alnady  reSurred  to,  which  was  pub- 
Usbed  in  1662  -.-^ 

'  Being  now  eome  into  lineolnshire,  I  shall  first  begin 
with  the  Isle  of  Axhtdme.  which  finr  many  ages  hath  b^ 
a  fenny  tract,  and  fbr  the  nnist  part  covered  with  waters ; 
but  more  antiently  not  so :  for  oneinally  it  was  a  woody 
country,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  with  those  inundations  of 
the  rivers  that  passed  through  it  as  is  most  evident  by  the 
great  numbers  at  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  which  have  oeen 
of  late  fiequMitly  fhund  in  the  moor,  upon  making  of  sundry- 
ditches  and  channels  tw  the  draining  thereof ;  the  oak  treea 
lying  somewhat  above  three  foot  in  de|^.  and  near  their 
roots,  which  do  still  stand  as  they  growed,  namely,  in  firm 
euth  briow  tbe  moor;  and  the  bodies  for  the  most  part 
N.W.  from  the  roots,  not  out  down  with  axes,  but  burnt 
aauncUr  sraaewhat  near  tbe  grouod.  as  the  ends  of  them, 
being  ooaled.  do  manifest.  Of  which  sort  there  are  multi- 
tudes, and  of  an  extrac»dinary  bigness— namely,  five  yarda 
in  oompaaa,  and  sixteen  yards  long ;  and  some  smaller  of  a 
greater  luigth,  with  good  quantities  of  acorns  near  them ; 
and  at  smaU  nuts  so  many  that  thoe  have  been  found  no 
less  than  two  peeks  together  in  some  places. 

'  But  the  Qr-troes  do  lie  a  foot  or  eighteen  inchu  deeper ; 
of  which  kind  thMe  are  nune  than  of  any  other,  many  of 
them  being  above  thir^  yards  in  length :  nw,  in  the  year 
1653,  thwe  was  a  fir  pde  taken  up  by  one  Robert  Brcwno, 
of  Hany,  (^tlurfr-aixysrdalong  (besides  the  top),  Iving 
near  dw  root,  wh^  stood  likewise  as  it  grew,  havtne  been 
burnt  and  not  hewed  down ;  which  tree  oore  at  the  oottom 
ten  inches  square,  and  at  the  top  eight 

*  About  twenty  years  since,  also,  in  the  moors  at  Thume 
(near  five  foot  in  depth),  was  found  a  ladder  of  fir  of  a  large 
substance,  with  about  forty  sUves,  which  were  thirty-three 
inches  asunder ;  but  so  rotten,  that  it  could  not  be  gotten 
up  whole.  And  in  Haxey  Cair.  at  the  Uke  depth,  a  badge 
with  stakes  and  bindings. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  great  a  number  of  trees 
thus  overgrown  with  the  mow,  through  a  kmg  time  of  stag- 
nation by  the  f^h  waters  in  these  parts,  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  for  the  space  divers  years  last  past  taken  up 
at  least  two  tiiousand  nait-loads  in  a  year. 

*  As  to  the  time  when  this  woody  level  (which  extends 
itself  into  Dikes  Marsh  and  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire) 
became  first  thus  overflowed  I  can  say  nothing,  there  being 
not  any  memorial  thereof  transmitted  to  us  from  the  light 
of  history  or  reooords ;  but  that  it  hath  been  so  for  divers 
hundreds  of  years  the  depth  of  the  moor  doth  sufficiently 
msnif^t  which  could  not  in  a  fbw  ages  grow  to  that  think- 
ness  it  is  of.  Howbeit  as  to  the  occa^on  thereof,  I  may 
ratimally  conclude  it  to'  have  been  through  the  muddiness 
of  the  constant  tides,  which,  flowing  m  \tbe]  Humber  into 
[the]  Trent  did  in  time  leave  so  much  sdt  [or  sea  sandl  to 
obatruct  the  currents  of  [the]  Idle,  [the]  Don.  and  otho: 
rivers,  that,  having  not  their  free  passage  as  formerly,  they 
flowed  back,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  countnr  with  water, 
insomuch  as  the  high  gniund  became  an  island,  as  it  ia  still 
[we  see]  called ;  and  a  place  so  defensible,  in  respect  of 
^e  spaciousness  and  depth  of  the  waters  environing  it,  that 
Roger  Lord  Moubray,  an  eminent  baron  of  thia  realm  in 
King  Henry  II.'s  time,  and  then  lord  thereof,  adhering  to 
young  Henry  upon  his  rebellion  in  those  days,  repaired 
thither  and  fortified  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  t«ig 
ruinous ;  tor  reducing  wharsof  to  the  king'a  obedjence  tus 
I^colnBhire  men,  having  no  other  access  thereto,  trans- 
p<nted  themselves  by  diipping  in  the  year  1174  *.   So  like- 

*  Tht  ratau  of  Iblt  eHa»(wUoh  wma  dmt  Kanud't  hoy  ant  tb«  Twit) 

■  II  ilMi  iltirrt  Tit  ^  rlnri  it  tm  thff  imrth  iUtt  tf  Ifiii  rT>Tirr''T"*  ~"^'ni  (now 
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wfi*  In  i&ut}  M[tk  ymt  of]  H[aay]  111^  tlw  Uttls 
of  Kvnham,  vhwete  the  nbdlious  barons  vraa  disoomflted, 
•«M  of  thorn  fled  hitbw  as  to  a  place  of  secwity,  for  die 
raasons  abere  expresaed.  But  after  that  time  it  was  not 
long  ere  tibe  inhabitanbi  of  tbeee  parts,  imitating  the 
good  husbandtr  of  those  in  other  oountries,  who  bad  by 
hanking  and  draining  made  good  inprovementB  in  sach 
fbnny  places,  did  begin  to  do  the  Uke  hare ;  for  in  [the] 
Ipst  year  of  King]  1S[dwanI]  III.,  I  find  that  Robert  de 
NotinghaiQ  and  Roger  de  Newmareh  were  constituted  ocnn- 
nuuonen  to  view  uid  repair  those  banks  and  ditches,  as 
had  been  made  to  tiiat  purpeee,  whleh  wore  then  grown  to 
■ome  decay.'  f eh.  xxyiL) 

Many  oonninionws  wen  apptrinted  for  a  like  porpose  in 
after  times,  but  still  a  vast  extent  of  marshy  waste  remuned 
m  Axbolme  Island,  in  Haffleld  Chase  in  Yerksbirei  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  fbtmfaig  a  vast  level.  The 
impediment  to  the  natural  course'of  the  rivers  continued; 
Mid  the  water  even  in  summer,  was  in  many  plaees  three 
ftet  deep,  so  that  boats  laden  with  plaster  passed  over  Hat- 
field Chase,  and  large  boats,  with  twenty  quarters  of  corn  in 
them,  crossed  the  island  ftom  the  Idle  to  the  Trent.  8ix^ 
thousand  acres  were  estimated  to  be  thus  overflowed. 
(EKigdale,  as  above.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  however,  the  dridnage  ortUa 
level  was  attempted  on  a  lam  scale.  It  had,  together  with 
Hatfield  Chua,  eome  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal 
snperior;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1980),oon- 
duded  an  agreement  with  C<*nelius  Vermudm,  or  Ver- 
muTden,  then  of  London,  hut  by  birth  a  Dutehman,  a  native 
of  tiie  province  of  Zealand,  who  undertook,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  charge,  on  condition  ctf  receiving  one-third  of  the  land 
so  reooTered,  *  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  suo- 
oessom,  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Oreenwiche,  in  free  and 
common  soccage.'  The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level 
were  to  receive  compensatioa  at  tbe-award  of  four  eorainia- 
aioners,  two  to  be  nameA  by  Vermuyden,  and  two  by  the 
I.ord  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being;  persons 
having  the  right  of  common  pasturan  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  in  land  or  money;  and  a  corporatim  was  to 
be  appointed  hy  Vermuyden,  and  lands  aiai^ed  1^  him* 
fSn  the  preservation  of  the  works. 

The  work  was  Ibrthwith  entered  upon,  and  completed 
within  the  space  of  Ave  years,  at  a  cost  of  5S,829^ ;  *  the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  wh<de  level  being  con- 
veyed to  the  TVent  through  the  Snow  sewer'  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island)  '  and  Althorpe  river*  (which  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  new  rivers 
Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  fbr  these  empty  themselves  into  the 
Trent  near  the  village  of  Althoipe),  *  hf  %  sluioe,  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  vnay  ebb,  vaA  kept  hack 
the  tide  upon  aU  comings  in  thsveof.'  (Dugdale,  ut 
sumra.) 

THw  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one ;  and  Dugdale, 
^ecUying  the  advantoges  resulting  from  it,  states  that, 
smce  die  draining  of  Haxay  Carr  *.  a  great  part  of  it  had 
been  sown  with  *  rape  and  other  com'  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, and  had  home  plentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
had  been  built  and  inhabited  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  productireness  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  by 
the  assertion  that  it  had  risen  in  annual  value  tram  sixpence 
to  ten  shillings,  and  fit>m  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  acre ;  that  fifty  quarters  of  rape  seed  had 
been  got  from  ten  acres ;  that  the  lunal  produce  was  three 
and  a  half  quarten  of  whmt,  three  quarters  of  rye,  and 
eight  quarters  of  oats  per  acre ;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oate  per  acre  had  been  obtained  for  rix  years  together. 

About  two  hundred  ftimiliea,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  ^testants  who  had  taken  rehige  in  Holland), 
settled  in  the  recovered  lands ;  and  a  chapel  wa»  built  at 
Saodtoft,  in  die  island,  a  s|wt  previously  consecrated  by 
religious  associations  (a  cell  for  one  of  the  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  8t  Mary  at  York  had  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drainage.  This  was  in  1634.  Here 
service  was  perfbrmed  in  the  French  and'Dutch  languages. 
The  origiaal  inhabitants  made,  however,  considerabls  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  wcn-k.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  commenced,  by  the  participant*  in  the 
engagements  of  Vermuyden*  against  those  persons  of  the 
manor  of  Epworth,  in  die  island,  who  poesmsed  the  right 
of  common  on  the  waste  of  that  manfw  (amonndng  to 

•OMtiia  coMMtaaaMaBinM,,  HaahA  iMtt  IMUkfr* 


thirteen tbeoHiidfbia'hwidfaA acres);  andatlaattte aflklr 

was  referred  to  the  then  Attomey-Genenl,  Sir  John  Banks ; 
but  Ms  award  of  six  thousand  acres  to  the  commoners,  to  be 
preserved  at  the  cost  of '  the  partiaipanta,'  and  of  the  remainder 
to  '  the  partioipanto'  for  their  own  share  and  the  king's,  did 
not  give  satisfkation.  This  was  in  1634.  The  freeholders 
were  disaatis&ed  with  the  award ;  and  the  poor  had  lost  the 
power  (tf  Ashing  and  fowling  in  the  mu«hee.  Tumults  arose, 
but  were  put  down  by  the  law ;  the  evil  disposition  towards  the 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  had  continued 
about  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  their 
lands,  at  the  commenoenent  of  the  greateivil  war  a  general 
attack  was  made  upon  them.  In  164S,  upon  a  report  that 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby.  who  supported  the  kmg's  cause  at 
Doncaster  with  great  seal,  Intended  to  mudi  into  ibB 
island  (the  inhabitanto  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
puliament),  the  flood-gates  of  the  Snow  sewer  were  pulled 
up  by  order  of  the  parliammtarian  '  oommittee'  at  Lincoln, 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  overflowed  the  levels,  and  the  new 
-setdeTB  were  injured  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  In  1643, 
in  eonsequenoa  of  great  tumults  and  ii^ury  done  to  the 
settlers  by  the  destruotion  of  the  banks,  ditehes,  fcc.,  on 
part  of  the  Epworth  common,  the  parliament  made  an  order 
to  the  sheriff  of  Linoolnshire  to  protect  them  in  the  repara- 
tion of  their  works ;  but  whon  he  arrived  in  the  isle  he  was 
foroibty  obstructed  hy  a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  headed 
by  the  cnmmonera'  aolieitor,  Daniel  Noddell.  Again,  in 
1630,  when  tho  award  of  Sir  John  Banks  was  confirmed,  a 
still  mora  violent  riot  took  plaoo.  The  rioters  defaced  the 
chapel  at  Sandtoft,  demolished  the  litUe  village  whidi  had 
been  ftvmed  round  it,  destroying  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood above  fourscore  habitations,  besides  a  windmill 
and  out-buildings,  such  as  bams,  staMes,  &e.,  and  all  the 
com  and  rape  growing  on  that  {Wt  of  the  settlers'  share  of 
Bpwnth  common  wnieh  had'  not  been  attaeked  in  the 
former  riot 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  oenfosion  in  the  island  seems 
to  have  continued,  and  for  half  a  eentuiy  after  the  resto- 
radon  of  Oharles  U.  a  state  of  ineuhordinattcm  prevailed 
such  ai  no  odier  part  <^  EngUmd  at  that  time  presented. 
Nearly  three  years  after  the  original  compaet  between  the 
<»own  and  Vermuyden,  a  further  grant  of  the  remaining 
interest  of  (he  crown  in  the  level  was  made  over  to  the  latter, 
for  a  speoifled  sum  and  a  rent  of  about  SSOA  a  year.  This 
rent  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  second  Villiers, 
Duke  ot  Buekmghan,  and  upon  his  being  declared  delin- 
quent, bad  been  seised  bv  the  etete.  During  the  dvfi  war, 
and  the  troubled  times  wnieh  followed,  it  haa  run  -much  into 
arrear.  In  1S93.  one  Nathaniel  Readingt  a  barrister  (a  man 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  bad  engaged  in  the 
extraordinary  aOkir  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  and  had  been 
seeretary  to  that  persmwe),  was  amolntea  to  .eoUect  the 
rent  ana  the  arrears,  and  to  keep  down  the  Infurgents, 
wkieh  he  engaged  to  do  for  200/.  per  annum.  In  a  memorial 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1703)  he 
states  that  he  had  obtained  *  several  write  of  assistance  and 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deputations  from  the 
Bheriflb  of  the  three  counties  * :'  had  provided  horses,  arms, 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  and  often  more, 
with  -a  Bui^eon  in  ordinary ;  and  had,  after  thirty-one  set 
battles,  wherein  many  of  his  men  wer^  killed,  wounded, 
and  lamed,  besides  numerous  mutual  indictment*,  prosecu- 
tions, and  actions  at  law,  reduced  the  riotous  Inhabitanto  to 
obedience,  repaired  the  church,  aetded  another  minister, 
and  rendered  the  levds  safo,  qidet,  and  ftcHipshing.  In 
1093,  or  I694,.his  fonces  and  com  were  burnt;  in  1696  he 
and  all  his  fkmlly  were  nearly  burnt  tn  thetr  beds  hy  the 
islanders ;  and,  botwidbutanding  Us  boast-  of  having  ren- 
doed  the  district  quiet  and  safe,  Ids  son's  crops  were  de- 
stroyed In  1712.  Few  probably  suspect  that  such  dis- 
orders could  have  occurred  in  E.n^and  at  that  time  for  so 
long  a  piniod. 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners'  of  Epworth  and 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  was 
obtained,  awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  those  of 
Misterton)  10,532  acres,  and  leaving  only  2868  to  the  set- 
tlers. This  seems  to  show  that  die  award  of  Sir  J«hn 
Banks  (who  had  indeed  acted  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Vermuyden  throughout  the  whole  proceedings)  was  anfoir; 
and  that  tibe  opposition,  hojrever  videntiy  eondueted.  was 
not  groundless.  But  die  commoQers  were  not  satisfied* 
TbiBj  fontinued  prooeedlngs  in  Chaneeiy  tOl  1719,  when 

•  Of  Ywk,  UaMln,  uA  Hopi^wsk 
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For  fulW  pwticuHn  m  zafiur  tha  nadar  to  Sir  WitUam 
Dugd^'i  work  aliwdy  nwtiowd,  and  Mr.  Huntw'a  8<mth 
Tbrhahirt. 

It  may  ba  n^antiauad,  that  Vermuydan  himself  retired 
from  the  caneeni,  ^tar  sustaiaing  aonsiderablo  loss,  befbre 
the  year  1689  {  and  of  the  Ibreignara  who  settled  in  the 
level,  few,  if  any,  of  tba  deaoendaoU  remain  in  the  district 
•t  the  present  day. 

The  soil  and  natnnl  prodnetians  of  the  island  are  thus 
described  by  Leland :  *  Fhna  the  veat  paint  of  Biketa 
Dike  up  along  (tbe  Llle)  to  tha  great  ttoro,  the  soyla  1^  the 
water  is  limny  and  morisohe  ud  Ail  of  eama  (maxsu*). 
The  reaidew  ia  meately  high  gfound.  foitile  vi  paature  and 
eorne.  The  prineipaf  wmd  of  the  isle  i*  at  Betlagrere 
Park,  by  Hepworth  (Epwoeth).  and  at  Helwoed  Park,  not 
Ikr  fnm  Hepworth.  There  la  also  a  pra^  wood  at  Creole 
(Crowlej,  aloidshqi  elate  laagging  to  S^by  Honastarie. 
....  The  fenny  part  of  Axb^m  berith  much  Qalit,  a  low 
fmtex,  Bwete  in  burning.  The  upper  part  oi  the  isle  hath 
plentiful  quarras  of  alabaster  (gypsum),  eommonely  there 
oaullid  plaster:  bat  sneb  stonea  as  I  saw  of  it  were  of  no 
great  thikoes,  and  sold  fat  a  the  lode.  They  ly  yn  tbe 
ground  lyke  a  imotha  uUe,  a&d  be  beddid  qoe  flake  under 
•notiier;  and  at  U^e  beOom  «f  tbe  bedda  of  thambe  rougbo 
■tones  to  bnOd  wUhaL'  UUnerary,  vol.  i.  fcl.  4(Ma.  adit 
Oxf.  1770.)  '  Camden*  at  the  beginning  of  tha  sevenleenth 
eentory.  gives  us  substantially  LsUind'a  aooonnt;  bat 
he  adds  flax  to  the  natural  produotiona.  The  changes 
wrought  by  the  draining  oS  the  great  level  have  been 
alrsady  notioed.  '  It  was  not  till  the  fiumen  on  these 
lands  (of  the  great  levd)  were  more  En^ish  than  French 
or  Dutch,  that  anything  was  cultivated  but  oats  or  rye ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  eenttary  that  the  idan 
was  adopted  of  destroying  the  grub,  the  great  enemy  or  tha 
ecops  in  low  and  watery  Hinds,  hy  lime,  wlUch  then  b^an 
to  be  broi^t  In  gnat  quanlitiea  nam  Balby  and  Hexthorpe 
(near  Donoaater).  flu.  >eaa,  beana,  clover,  and  wheat,  an 
BowthepraduoaoftheaalaDds.*  (Hunter's £toitfAKonUA»v.) 

TiUng  the  Uand  aa  a  whale,  the  a^l  may  be  deesribed 
as  very  fertile ;  and  in  the  map  pnflxed  to  Ifr.  Arthur 
Young's  AgriouUural  Survey  ^  Idnookukirt  (1 799),  it  is 
included  in  the  '  rich  tract*  which  croipnbends  the  sea- 
coast  and  fens  of  that  extensive  county.  *  The  soil  of  the 
■ale  of  Axbolm,'  says  that  gentleman,  '  is  among  the  finest 
in  England  ]  tbey  have  black  sandy  loams :  Uiey  have 
warp  land  Hand  fbrmed  of  tbe  rich  mud,  brought  up  by  the 
livers  at  high  water) ;  they  have  brown  aands ;  and  they 
have  rich  loams,  loapy  and  tenacious ;  the  imder-stratum 
•t  Haxey,  Belton,  ate,  is  in  many  plaoea  an  impeifeet 
plastor-atone.*  In  1794.  then  were  in  the  ftmr  parishes 
of  Haxey,  EpworUi,  Belton,  and  Owiton,  lHjOdO  acrea 
of  common  m  a  wretched  DnprofltaUe  state  ]  but  aboitt 
the  close  ot  the  last  century  an  act  was  passed  fbr  in- 
elosing  them.  When  Mr.  Young  made  Die  report  (in 
1799),  the  inolosun  was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  At 
that  period,  he  remarked  a  resemblance  in  the  appearnnee 
of  tbe  country  to  some  of  the  rich  parts  of  Fmnee  and 
Flanders.  '  The  inhabitants  are  collected  in  villages  and 
bamtets ;  and  almost  every  bouse  you  see.  except  very  poor 
eottagee  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabited  by  a 
iSarmer.  the  proprietor  of  his  farm  of  from  four  or  Ave,  or 
•vea  fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres,  scattered  about 
Oe  open  fields,  and  cultivated  with  all  that  minutin  of  care 
and  anide^,  by  tbe  hands  of  the  haXlf,  irtiieh  are  flmnd 
abroad,  in  the  eonntriea  mentioned.' 

This  will  serve  to  show  that  the  eustomi  ef  the  tetllers  of 
tha  seventeenth  eeatniy  had  continned  to  inttnence  their 
rneceesors,  after  the  namea  and  fcmiUes  of  the  fcreigners 
had  become  in  a  great  degree  extineL 

To  the  agricultural  produce  already  noticed,  may  be  added 
potatoes,  onions,  rape,  and  hemp.  Potatoes  an  eultivated 
to  a  aonsiderable  extent,  but  are  not  equal  in  goodness  to 
those  grown  on  Ote  banks  of  the  (Yoiiihire)  Otwe.  The 
moon  aflbrd  peat  er  turf  tOr  tatA.  (See  Stone's  (1 794)  and 
Young'a(l799)  AgHeuitural Reportt.) 

Tha  water  in  ttie  low  dlitricli  is  ahnost  every  when 
brackish.  At  Haxi»  It  ia  ao  hard  that  it  ia  ittpoMlhle  to 
vashwithlt.  Ifmixedwiamflk.«ndboilad,itcaQaattha 
milk  to  enrdle. 

This  island  ia  in  tlmweit  divlnotf  of  Manlev  Wapentake, 
ud  belndea  the  aefen  parishes  of  AtUwrpe,  Belton,  Cnwle, 
Bp«otth,Ha3ta7,Ladaingtoii,andOwston.  ■  These  paiMm 


contain  (see  dh$traat  </  th»  Atmrnt  and  SHmtu  mkltr 

Me  Population  Act,  1831)  46.980  statute  acres,  and  had* 
in  1831,  a  poeulation  of  11.515  persona.  The  area  of  the 
township  of  West  Stockwith,  whiob*  though  in  the  isle*  ia  in 
Notlanghamshire.  we  have  no  meana  of  aaeertaining :  tha 
population  is  635 ;  giving  12,150  inhabitanU  for  the  whole 
island.  The  most  populous  parishes  an  Crowle,  1889 
inhabitaota,  or  including  the  township  of  Eastoft.  2113; 
Haxey,  1868;  Bpworth,  1865 ;  Belton,  1597;  andOwston. 
1409,  iiH^udu^  the  towtuhip  of  West  Buttorwick  and 
Krifleld,  8807.  Tban  an  two  market-towns.  Cnwle  and 
Bpworth,  Crowle  ia  1 6  7  miiea  N.  hy  W,  of  London,  tluouch 
Gainsborough*  fton  whiidi  it  ia  18  aoiles  distant.  Tb» 
weekly  maiket  whieh  waa  held  on  Ektuiday  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  but  during  the  spring  (from  March  to  May), 
there  is  stUl  a  cattle  market  on  Monday  in  every  altamato 
week ;  there  ara  also  three  fhira.  fiir  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp. 
The  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Tbe  church,  which  is 
very  antient,  preeenta  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  (or.  aa 
many  term  it,  Saxon)  arobiteoture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage. 
There  is  a  charity  sohool,  supported  pardy  by  endowment, 
partW  by  subscriptions ;  and  two  meeting-hiouses,  one  fat 
the  Wesleyans  anud  one  tot  the  Independenta.  The  Stain- 
fivth  and  Keadby  canal,  which  crosaes  the  iaUnd  and 
eonneota  the  Don  with  the  Trent*  paasea  within  a  mila  of 
the  town. 

Epworth  ia  7  milea  aontii  (tf  Cnwle.  and  11  N.  by  W.  vt 
Oainsborongh.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  which  an  chiefly  employed  in  apinning  flax  and 
hemp  (which,  aa  observed  above,  are  gro>vn  in  the  island)* 
and  in  the  manufactore  of  lacking  and  bagging.  Tbo 
market  is  on-  Thursday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
vear.  The  living,  a  tactoiry  in  the  gift  of  tbe  Crawn.  waa 
held  for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  was  bom  hen ;  aa  waa  also  his 
brother  and  coacUutw,  Charles  Wesley. 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  tha  ialand*.  ia  now  a 
mere  village. 

Axbofane  is  in  tiw  dioeeie  of  linedn,  and  (except  die 
township  of  West  Stockwith)  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow. 

At  Milnwood.  or  Milwood  Park,  near  9l>i'<"th,  stood 
what  Leland  describes  as  the  right  fair  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians,  where  one  of  the  Moubrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  alabaster.  It  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  by  Thomas  Monlny.  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Earl  Manhal  of  England,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  the  disaolution,  its  revenue  waa  valued  at 
290/.  14«.  7id.,  or  237/.  15#.  2|(/.  clear  of  all  deductions. 
The  monastery  itself  was  eenverted  into  a  manor  house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst.  in  this  island, 
fbandod  bv  Ninl  d«  AlUni  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  the 
revanna  or  which  vasvahied.  at  tiie  diiiaidution,  at  7Jf-l  It.  6d 
Searoely  a  ft«gment  of  tbe  bnildinga  ia  remaining.  (Dug- 
dale'a  Monattteon  AnglUamtm.) 

Tbe  Moubrays  bad  a  castle  at  Haxey ;  bnt  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  remains  of  it  exist. 

In  tbe  Philotophical  Trantactiontt  vol.  xliv.,  part  ii. 
(1747)  p.  571,  is  a  singular  account  of  the  body  of  a  woman 
dug  out  of  ^e  moor  of  Amcotta,  in  the  parish  of  Althoirpe. 
in  this  -island.  It  had  vaj  anUent  sandals,  and  tbm 
akin  of.  the  body  was  completely  tanned,  so  as  to  stretch 
bke  doe  leather,  which  It  equalled  in  atrangth.  This  was 
caused,  it  ia  sui^poaed,  1^  the  influence  of  the  motwrwater, 
which  is  (or  waa  then),  by  the  great  quantity  of  oak  and 
fir  timber,  turned  to  a  coflbe  oofami.  In  the  same  paper  it 
is  added,  that  the  oak-wood  dug  up  (aa  noticed  in  our  ex- 
tract from  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  is  as  black  as  jet ;  that  the  flr- 
wood  retained  ito  turpentine  smell,  and  ttiat*  when  exposed 
to  the  sun  In  hot  weather,  the^  turpentine  w«nld  drop  frtwa 
it   No  worm  would  touch  this  wood. 

AXIL'LA,  in  Botany,  ii  the  angle  (brmed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  from  its  stem ;  hence  the  term  nxUlary  is 
amtlied  te  any  thing  which  growa  fh)m  that  angle.  It  is  at 
tbu  point  d»t  buds  appear,  whether  they  an  to  be  deve- 
loped as  branches  or  as  flowera ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
eiienmstanee  that  tbwy  iKver  appMr  a7Vb«i»  alia* 
oept  when  they  an  adveofltious,  and  nncuilbrmaUe  to  the 
naual  order  of  giowth.  Forthitiwsoiitha  poaitiso  of  boda 
upon  a  bnnA  will  show  In  what  poeitio«  the  leavea  hart 
grown*  notwithitending  the  leaves  themsrivee  may  have 
fiiBen  oO;  ud  ths  lom  vluttet  tbey  fttt  hav*  disap- 
peared. 
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The  txOlM  ot  all  leKves  oontain  rudiments  of  a  bad  in  a 
greater  <x  leu  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  eapibte,  under 
&Toutable  cireumatanees.  of  tmflging  it  to  ftill  deTdmnnent 
Gardeners  eometimei  pnflt  by  a  knowledge  of  this  lav.  to 
pttmasalo  ^lanta  in  vbich.  flmn  tbe  doae  mannwr  in  whieh 
^  Mna  are  ami^ed  upcm  the  stem,  it  would  be  impoi- 
aUe  to  inereaie  tMm  by  tiie  ordinary  modea.  Thug  a 
byaeinth  bulb  is  a  sbtwt  branch  with  rudimentary  leaves, 
edled  scales,  growing  closely  over  all  its  sur&ce ;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  rudimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  two  or  three  ~  only  of  dioeb  buds  derelope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  ferm  of  dottett  or  young 
bulbs ;  bi^t  it,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
to  grow,  the  central  shoot  is  destroyed,  eitfan  hjF  enttii^  it 
across  or  searing  it  with  a  hot  inm,  tbe  nntritnra  matter 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  boll^  not  being  expended  upon 
jnoducing  flowers  and  leaves,  wOl  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  exneising  its  vital  feree  upon  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develc^  in  great  numbers ;  and 
thus  the  hyacinth  will  be  incfMsed  with  r^idity,  instead 
of  by  the  slow  production  of  two  or  three  cloves  yearly. 

Aithough  buds,  or  bulbs,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are 
universal^  axillary  to  leaves,  and.  indeed,  to  every  part 
iriiich  is  theoretically  a  modiAcation  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  to  another  leaf;  although  it  may  seem  so 
ip  conseqnenoe  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axillary 
branch  to  whose  ^stem  it  belongs,  llms  in  pine  trees  the 
dustsred,  needl»iihs^ed  leaves  seem  to  be  axfllai^  to  tiw 
withering  mdinientB^  leaf  that  gnnra  nmnd  tiwir  base ; 
bat  in  nalifr  each  olurter  of  leaves  is  a  small  branch  widi- 
out  perceptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  eedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sometimes  lengthens  and  sonetimes  does  not 

AXINITE.  This  mineru  usually  oeeara  cryatalliied  in 
flat,  inismatio  crystals,  with  very  sharp  edges,  from  whieh 
it  has  recMved  its  name.  The  ftonoaiDontal  Ibrm  is  a 
douUe  obliqne  prism,  tnm  whieh  NevmaBn  has  obtained 
tbe  Mlowing  angles:— 

H  on  T=13fl^  S4'  and  44°  30 
PonM=134°48'and4A°  IS' 
P  on T sll6* SS' and 60° SI 


It  is  imperfectly  oleavable  in  tbe  direction  of  the  ftoes 
P  and  M.  Its  ot^Hir  is  dove-brown,  sometimes  indining  to 
l^nm  Use;  sometinies  tnnqMfent,  at  other  timas  only 
tnuMlooent  «  the  e^es;  its  lustre  is  vitreooa.  The  spe- 
eille  gravis  of  a  erystdlixed  vaiietr  flom  Cornwall  ia  atOed 
1^  MUdu  to  be  3-271,  and  its  hardness  $-5  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  ftises  widi  intnmeseenee 
into  a  dark-green  glass,  whieh  in  the  oaidiaing  flame  be- 
comes black  on  account  of  the  presence  of  auper-oxides  of 
manganese.  With  borax  the  glass  is  either  green  from 
Bon  or  of  an  amethyst  tint  from  nunganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  interior  or  exterior  flame  of  the 
blowpipe.  By  friung  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
flw^snar,  tha  Kesenoe  of  boraoie  add  may  be  detected. 
The  following  la  an  analysis  by  Wiagmann  a  variety 
ftom  Tresebiug,  Han 

Kliea   .  •  45*00 

Alumina      .  .  19*00 

Lime    .  .  13*50 

Peraxids  of  iron    .  .  13-25 

Peroxide  of  manganese  .  9*00 
Magnesia  .  0''25 

Boneieadd        .  2*00 


100*00 

Bendius.  however,  has  marked  the  iron  and  mangaaeae  aa 
^otoxidea. 

Thia  mineral  is  not  very  abundant :  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saioay,  ^unee  it  ia  aweHmea  catted  Ihnmeratope.  It 
oeeua  at  Botallaeh  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  both 
ctystelUaod,  and  fiming  «  roek  with  tetunaUne  and 


AXIOM,  a  word  deiived  ftom  tbe  Greek  d£Ii*fia,  whidk 
is  tomed  bvm  the  Greek  verb  d&^i,  to  t/dnk  waikg  qf^ 
and  tlienoe  to  dmir»  or  dmatid.  It  was  not  used  in  tti* 
time  oS  Eudid.  1^  whom  tbe  principka  which  we  call  axioina 
are  termed  kmmiI  Iwduh,  or  oommofs  mtioiu.  The  word 
was  not  in  ueiversal  use  as  late  as  the  year  1600,  at  wUA 
date  we  find  *  eommmu  tentetUia'  prdeired  to  '  axioma** 
(See  Chambers'  edition  of  Barlaanu,  Paris.  1599.) 

The  term  axiom  was  originally  peculiar  to  geometry,  in 
which  science  it  means  a  propoution  whieh  it  is  necessary 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  unud  to  define  an  axiom  aa  a 
t^-arident  propontian ;  but  this,  though  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  all  uw  axioms  which  are  found  necessary,  is  not  it 
good  definition.  In  the  first  plaee,  it  is  wdl  known  that 
toe  geometer  must  deduce  the  propeitiea  of  space  in  tbe 
beat  way  he  can,  ftom  tha  smallaat  possible  number  of  the 
most  endent  principles ;  and  it  must  be  his  study  so  to 
eboose  them,  that  nia  own  mind,  or  tiiat  of  hia  pupil  or 
opponent  shall  be  at  the  least  possiUe  expense  of  conoea- 
sKm.  But  he  cannot  say  beforehand  that  his  soienoe 
Aail  be  deduced  from  s^-evidenk  ^siaaj^  Imagine 
a  person  of  cultivated  Toaaoning-powers  first  approaching 
geometry,  and  capable  of  bang  made  to  take  a  view  of  tha 
gennal  objects  of  the  sdenoe.  It  would  not  appear  to  him 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduce  dl  the  propntiea 
of  figure  from  those  which  are  sdf-evident ;  on  the  ceatrary. 
he  might  suqwct  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  actual  measurement,  in  order  to  verify  some  efsential 

Erdimiaaries.  At  least  no  answer  oould  be  givca  to  him,  if 
e  did  express  such  a  suspicion,  except  a  refetenoa  to  the 
aeience  itself;  and  this  clogs  an  axiom,  defined  as  a  self- 
evident  propoution,  with  a  condition  whidi  can  only  be 
verified  by  subsequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  self-evident  pn^iosition,  as  sudi, 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitted 
as  such  in  geometir,  however  evidmt  it  may  be,  pror^Aed 
it  oan  be  proved  from  those  prcqiositions  whidi  ore  oalled 
axioms.  That  two  sides  of  a  triuigle  are  greater  than  the 
third,  has  a  greater  degree  of  evidepoe  than  sane  of  tbe 
admitted  axioms ;  yet  it  is  not  taken  for  granted*  becansa 
it  can  be  deduced  fran  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  aaid  to  have  laughed  at  geemetiy 
because,  among  other  things  it  proves  iSa  ]^positian  that 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greatw  than  tbe  Uurd;  whie^ 
said  they,  is  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  ntakea 
practical  use  of  it  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Thia 
evidently  arises  from  the  mistake  that  a  geoUMCrioal  *ii<Nn 
is  self-evident,  and  that  aU  self-evident  propositunis  ought 
to  be  axioms.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  geo- 
me^,  l^xtus  Empiricus,  has  a  chapter  upon  the  subjeot 
{Pyrrhoniarum  Hmotypoteon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11);  on  whidt. 
as  on  most  other  uings  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  themselves  are  much 
dealer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics  on  whidi  the  o|^n»- 
dtum  to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  ta  be  supposed 
Aat  tbe  o^Kments  of  axioms  take  first  principles  whi^  ara 
move  evidMit  than  that '  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.* 
or  that  *  two  straight  lines  cannot  racloae  a  space.' 

The  neeesst^  that  there  should  be  aome  axioms  is  eri- 
dent,  frmn.the  process  of  reasoning.   The  deduction  of 

Eropoeitions  from  the  comparison  of  other  pn^nsitions  must 
ave  a  beginning  somewhere,  so  that  there  must  be  at  least 
two  propositions  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  of  which  it 
derived  from  other  sources  than  reasoning.  Every  alteaipt 
whieh  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  axioms  altogether 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  unsuecesafiil ;  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  process  .assumed  theorems  hava  Iwen  fiMind. 

The  more  modem  discussions  which  have  arisen  aboak 
axwms  swear  to  us  to  proceed  from  some  follacy  of  Ok 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  w  hole  of  a  sentence  must 
be  more  complicated  tbui  tbax  conveyed  by  any  one  of  its 
parts  i  or  at  least,  that  it  must  always  be  necessary  to  enter 
separately  upon  the  consideratkin  of  the  auxiliary  fom* 
speech  in  which  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  idm 
can  be  said  to  be'explained.  As  an  instuioe,  in  that  most 
simple  of  an  propositions,  *  two  and  two  an  the  same  aa 
four,'  whioh  by  itaelf  is  comprehended  as  soon  aa  spoksn, 
we  have  the  <by  itsdf )  difficult  phrase  *  are  the  same,'  im- 
plying identi^.  and  leading,  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  many 
very  abstnua  mataphysicar  eonddaiatioas.  These,  in  tbeii 
proper  sqemudmnsideradwitlirafeieneetootherolge^ 
ate  not  misj^aced;  but.  as  awliad  to  geometiy,  ara  not 
only  annocaasary,  hot  aubvenive  of  the  natuiil  oidar 
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(•uoninff :  for  however  mneh  may  he  wiA  upon  in«hin, 
axiomfy  Snt  priDeiples,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  there  remams  the  simple  proportion,  *  two  ana  two 
are  the  same  as  four,'  clearer,  as  a  whole,  than  any  one  of 
the  explanations,  illustrattoDB,  or  comments,  which  have 
been  brought  to  its  aid.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said 
fbr  many  writers  who  have  endeavoored  to  make  such  points 
better  known  than  they  are  already ;  namely,  that  the  older 
writers,  in  their  bve  of  what  is  called  the  d  priori  method, 
had  filled  their  books  with  notions  against  wbteh  it  was 
necessary  to  contend ;  whence  sprni^  a  confirmed  habit  of 
leaswiing  upon  the  nature  of  self-evident  propoaiticms.  Loeke 
nMiok  IT.  chap.  7)  on  Maxim*  can  hardly  be  intelligible  to 
a  reader  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  what  the  school 
writers  have  said  upon  our  simplest  perceptions;  which 
rendered  it  necessarv  to  contend  both  against  words  without 
meaning,  as  when  they  said  some  such  thing  as  that '  know- 
ledge is  the  liksnesa  of  the  thing  known,  fonned  in  the 
knowing  &culty ;'  and  also  against  CTrors,  such  as  *  gmeral 
propositions  are  known,  at  least  sometimes,  before  particular 
ones.' 

The  axioms  emnloyed  by  Euclid,  and  which  have  been 
fx  the  most  part  aoopted  \ej  other  writen  on  geometry,  are 
evidently  eonstmeted  with  no  tbiV  dose  attention  to  mMa- 
physical  distinctions.  Among  tiiem  we  indnde  Oie 
latet  (which  Veally  come  nnosr  our  definition  of  axioms) 
which  are  called  by  a  separate  name,  aWiipaxut  thing*  de- 
manded.  We  give  them  at  length. 

Poettdaie*. — 1.  Let  it  be  granted,  £rom  any  point  to  any 
point,  to  draw  a  straight  line.  2.  Also,  to  lengthen  a  finished 
straight  line,  and  continue  it  straight.  3.  Also,  with  any 
centre  and  radius  iltavrnfM,  nieaning  intervat  meamrtd 
from  thai  <xntre\  to  deecribe  a  circle. 

.  Common  Notions. — J.  Things  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  <Hie  another.  2.  Also,  £r  equals  be  added  to  equals, 
the  wholes  are  equals.  3.  Also^  u  from  equals  equals  be 
t^en.  the  lemainders  are  equals.  4.  Alto,  if  to  unequals 
equals  be  added,  the  wholes  are  unequals.  S.  Also,  if  fh>m 
unequals  equals  be  taken,  the  remainders  are  unequals. 
6.  Also,  things  which  are  double  of  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another.  7.  Also,  things  which  are  halves  qf  the  same 
are  equal  to  one  another.  8.  Also,  things  which  fit  one 
another  (have  the  same  boondary)  are  equals.  9.  Also, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  [10.  Also,  all  right 
angles  are  equal  to  one  another.  11.  Also,  if  a  straight 
line,  felliog  upon  two  straight  lines,  make  the  angles  which 
are  witbin  and  upon  the  same  side  less  than  two'  right 
angles,  the  two  straight  lines,  being  lengthened  without 
end,  shall  meet  one  another  upon  that  bmb  on  which  the 
angle*  are  less  than  two  right  angles.]  12.  Also^  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 

The  two .  axioms,  1 0  and  1 1 ,  inclosed  in  brackets,  are  in 
•ome  copies  placed  among  the  postulates,  and  this  we  have 
no  doubt  was  the  true  original ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
the^  have  no  claim  to  be  headed  roivai  fwottu' (common 
notions),  being  propoeiti6ns  of  some  little  intricacy,  though 
they  are  <Uriiitara,  things  demanded  as  necessary  to  esta- 
blitn  the  succeeding  propositions.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  words' of  £ttclid  which  implies  that  he  wi8he4  to  sepa- 
rate *  problmis  granted  without  oonstruoti<m*  from  *  thieo- 
fems  granted  without  demonsOation/  which  is  the  distmctioii 
generally  drawn  between  the  words  postulate  and  axiom. 

The  wbtUn  of  the  axioms  may  oe  divided  into  three 
classes: — 

1.  Those  of  which  the  truth  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
themselves,  and  which  could  not  be  clenied  without  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  These  ate  the  eighth  and  ninth 
of  the  '  common  notions.' 

2.  Those  which  have  no  peculiar  reference  to  geometry, 
but  are  true  of  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  spaces 
or  lengths.  These  are  the  first  seven  of  the  '  ounmon  { 
notioDt.* 

3.  Those  which  have  direct  rsference,  to  geometry.  These 
are  the  three  *  demands'  wpostulates,  and  the  last  three 
of  the  *  oommon  notions.'  What  is  required  to  be  conceded 
in  the  three  poetalatea,  is  not  that  a  straight  line  w  drele 
«an  be  imagined  to  bo  drawn,  in  the  sense  usuaUy  attached 
to  these  words,  but  that  the  geametriccd  line  can  be  drawn, 
which  is  length  mthout  breadih.  This  is  impossibly  me- 
ehanically.  speaking,  the  line  being  a  conception  of  the  mind 
which  cannot  be  executed.  [SeeXiNS.] 

The  last  trf  the  *  ooittmon  notions '  Js  a  self-evident  pro- 
P«r^  of  the  straight  line,  a  term  incapable  of  other  defini- 


tion than  that  which  is  oontdned  in  its  pnqwrtiei;  tiutli, 
we  can  make  no  use  of  the  obrioua  notion  oonrayM  in  the 
words  *  straight  Und,'  unless  we  admit  some  one  or  other  of 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,  which  is  mora  definite  than 
saj^g  tut  it  Ues  evenly  between  its  extreme  points.  We 
might  appear  to  avoid  an  axiom  by  saying,  let  the  name 
*  straight'  line  be  given  to  that  species,  no  two  of  which 
under  anv  circumstances,  inclose  a  -space ;  but  in  that  case 
we  should  need  another  axiom— namelv,  we  should  require 
it  to  ba  mnt^d  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  strai^t 
line  so  wflnad,  and  that  we  have  not  assumed  any  contra- 
,  diction  in  suppoaing  the  above  spedes  of  Unes  to  exist  It 
must  be  remembeted,  that  though  the  definitions  are  placed 
at  the  beginning  in  Euchd,  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that 
the  terms  defined  are  really  possible.  '  Let  lines  which, 
being  in  the  same  plane,  aa  not  meet,  though  ever  so  for 
jHoduced,  be  called  parallels,'  does  not  mean  us  to  assume 
that  such  Unes  do  exist,  but  only,  that  vdien  Aey  shall  have 
been  proved  to  exist,  tlw  name  1^  whioh  it  it  agreed  to  eall 
them  has  been  given. 

The  axiom  10  is  a  thewem  of  more  difficulty  flian  the 
sulp)«Jt  requires,  since,  with  one  additional  assumption  re- 
specting the  stra^ht  line,  it  admits  of  proof.  The  assumptitxi 
previously  discnssed,  namely,  that  two  8tra^[ht  lines  cannot 
endosa  a  qiaoe.  amoonta  to  assuming  that  if  two  straight 
Unes  cdneide  in  two  pdnts,  or  if  two  diiferent  pdnta  of  the 
one  can  be  made  to  lie  upon  two  different  pdnts  of  the  other, 
the  portions  of  the  straight  lines  lying  between  these  point* 
will  also  coincide  entirdy.  Let  it  be  granted,  in  addition, 
that  the  parts  which  are  not  between  these  points  will  cotn- 
dde  (an  equally  evident  proposition),  and  the  1 0th  axiom  ot 
Euclid  admits  of  proof.  Euclid,  in  taking  this  axiom  for 
granted,  makes  use  of  it  to  prove  our  additional  assumption, 
which,  as  he  phrases  it,  is, '  no  two  lines  can  have  a  oommon 
se^mt ;'  that  ia,  two  lines  cannot  coincide  hetwoen  two 
pointa  and  not  edndde  elsewhere.  But,  of  two  prqitositions, 
one  ot  which  it  is  finmd  necessary  to  assume^  that  one 
should' be  the  more  simple  of  the  two. 

The  11th  axiom,  which  ia  a  theorem  of  aome  difficulty, 
ndther  self-evident,  nor  even  eauljr  made.evident,  is  not  at 
aUreqnired  in  the  fijrmgiven,  even  in  EueUd.  For  he  proves, 
without  its  assistance,  that  if  the  two  lines  there  mentioned 
meet,  it  must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  less  than 
two  right  angles.  But  it  ma^  be  reduced  to  a  very  ev  iden  t  form 
as  follows :  If  a  straight  line  be  taken,  and  a  point  exterior 
to  it.  of  all  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  dnwn  through 
the  point,  one  onljf  will  be  parallel  to  the  first-mentioned 
straight  line.  The  whole  assumption  lies  in  the  word  on^; 
tor  Budid  ihow^-withont  the  ndp  of  this  aziMn,  that  a 
paraUal  can  be  dnwn,  and  how  to  draw  it. 

Thi^  axiom  is  the  cause  of  liu  celebrated  dtaeuAioa  OD 
the  theory  of  Paraluls,  under  whidi  head  ij  will  ba  mora 
fully  treated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  geometry  is  estahlisned  npon  two 
results  of  observation,  experiment  or  intuition,  by  whidiever 
name  it  jnay  be  called,  independently  of  axioms  which  an 
common  to  the  whole  science  of  quantity,  and  nmple  asse^* 
tions  of  the  possibiUty  of  certain  notions  laid  down.  These 
two  propoutions  are — 

1.  That  two  indefinitely  extended  straight  lines,  which 
cdneide  in  two  points,  edndde  'altogether  in  every  part. 

2.  AU  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  point,  meet  any  other  linp  in  the  same  plane  (with  the 
exception  of  one  at  most)  if  produced  far  enough. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  tacit  assumptions  may  be 
met  with  in  Euclid  which  are  not  fbrmolly  placed  among  the 
axioms,  la  the  first  proposition,  for  example,  it  is  assumed 
that  two  drcle8,'one  of  which  is  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  other,  will  meet  in  one  point  at  least :  in  the 
fourth,  it  is  assumed  that  change  of  place,  without  change 
of  form,  is  possible.  These  wmdd.  hardly  be  worth  notiee^ 
had  it  not  been  tiaX  among  the  flyrmal  axioms  we  find  '  the 
whde  is  greater  than  its  part,'  aftsr  which  we  have  aright 
to  oondwa  tiiat  no.  propodtkm.  however  evident,  will  be 
taken  for  granted  without  bdng  distinctly  and  formally  eau- 
merated  as  an  axiom. 
'  AXIS.  AXB.  This  word  is  used  in  lo  many  di0R«nt 
senses,  that-  it  may  be  defined  as  folkiws :  any  line  whatso- 
ever which  it  is  eonvenieni  to  distinguish  by  a  specific  term 
with  respect  to  any  motion  or  other  pbenomeami,  is  eaUed 
the  axis.  Thus  we  have  axes  of  eo-<«dina«»8,  of  osdUatim, 
of  inertia,  of  rotati<m,  of  pdariialiop,  ftc,  under  a^ueh  haaAi 
deflniti«u  will  ba  givak. 
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The  wind,  when  tued  by  itmit,  genenUy  moan*  either 
ttxit  ot  Rotation,  or  »xi»  o(  Syatautry.  Au  axit  of  rota- 
tion, or  ravdution,  n  the  line  about  which  a  body  tarns ;  an 
axis  of  symmetry  is  a  line  on  both  sides  of  which  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  to  that  to 
whatever  distanoe  it  extends  i>  one  direction  from  the  axis, 
it  extends  as  ibr  in  tba  direction  exactly  oppoiite.  Or  if 
perpendioulars  to  the  axis  be  drawB  from-  all  pointa  and  in 
all  diraetiona  throu^  tbe  body,  the  whole  of  eeeh  perpendi- 
oular  which  is  withm  the  Umita  of  the  body  will  be  bisected 
by  the  axia.  SuAi  is  tbe  middle  line  of  a  eone,  any  dia- 
meter of  a  sphere,  tbe  line  drawn  through  the  middle  irf  the 
opposite  facet  of  a  cube,  &o. 

AXIS,  a  species  of  Indian  deer.  The  word  is  also  used 
f^nwically  to  denote  a  small  group  or  subgenus  of  solid- 
horned  ruminants,  presenting  uie  same  efaaraotera  and  in- 
faabiiin^  tbe  aaue  elimale  a*  the  eomBMm  aids.  [See 

A'XIVU,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  loi^i^ilad  decapod  ems- 
taoeans.  founded  by  Leach  on  Axiut  ttirAifnckui,  which  is 
about  three  inchM,  or  three  iBohes  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coasts.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidmmitb  and  Plymouth.  Dennanst,  wiA  much  reaaui, 
considers  this  genus  entirely  artifletal.  and  thinks  that  it 
onght  not  to  be  separated  firom  CaUitmeuM,   [3ee  Cal- 

AOCIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  nowealledVardar.wbioh 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniea  near  tiie  western 
part  of  the  bay.  Tb»  alluvial  depositions  have  enctoaehed 
greatly  on  tiie  gulf,  leanng  a  low  and  nmapy  bod,  inter- 


aected  with  numerous  small  branches  forming  islets  of  hwh 
reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal  branch  difficult  to  du- 
oorer.  The  entrance  ia  very  intricate,  bein|^  much  ob- 
etrucled  by  shoals  and  sand-banka,  but  tlw  river  is  navigable 
Ibr  tluB  laige  eountrT  boats  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tona) 
for  several  mUes.  It  runs  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  a  atiaight 
course  for  ^ht  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward 
by  a  small  stream  not  navigable  mr  boats  (possibly  the  an- 
tient  Eobeidorus) ;  then  takmg  a  more-westerly  direction,  it 
becomes  more  tortuous.  Four  miles  abqve  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  the  road  from  Salonica  to  Theasaly,  and  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed  by  'a  solid  wooden 
bridge  on  tbe  road  to  Pella.  The  depth  of  the  river  depends 
on  ue  season  of  tbe  year :  during  tne  jummer  there  u  not 
note  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  bottom  is  of 
■eft  a»nd,  it  ia  hanrdona  tb  fiinL  AoAi.  this  point  down- 
wards tlw  livw  amiears  to  hare  deviated  ftom  its  antient 
bed,  whicih  may  anil  he  tneed  about  lix  miles  &om  Salo- 
nioa  to  the  wert,  and  to  have  taken  a  mue  westerly  direor 
tion ;  it  -  is  now  j(Hned,  about  a  league  from  tbe  sea,  Jiy  the 
Kara  Azmac  (apparently  the  antient  Lydias),  flowinf[  &om 
the  Lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  po^  ctf  tbe  river  u  now 
about  fourteen  miles  west  ttf  tbe  town  of  Salonica,  whotce 
there  ia  a  carriage  road  to  P^Ua. 

The  Axius  has- its  sources  in  the  ran^  between  Scardus 
and  Orbelus,  about  nine^  miles  in  the  mterior :  it  is  joined 
by  several  small  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importance. 

Herodotus  (vii.  1S4)  deseribes  the  Ecbeidorus-as  flowing 
tbrou|^  Mygdtnia,  and  eptertng  the  gulf  in  or  close  to  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  of  the  historian 
the  Axius  was  tbe  boundary  between  Hyf^onia  on  tbe  east, 


And  Bottisis  on  the  west,  alon|[  tbe  shore  the  gulf.  The 
epitomixer  of  Strabo  (book  vii.)  says  that  the  Axius  is  a 
muddy  stream :  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  Axiu9  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  stands,  and 
out  of  which  the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulf.  Acconline  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the  Lydias  and  HaUacmon  united  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sea,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  he  the 
ease  at  present  (See  Conainery's  jjfawwfcwiiB.) 

AXMINSTBiC  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ax- 
minstor,  connty  of  Devon,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Exetor.  147  milea  W.8.W.  of  the  former,  and  fi$  miles  S. 
of  the  tatter.  It  ia  called  Axeminstre  in  Dometdag  BocMt 
and  Axmyster  in  old  writings.  It  is  said  that  the  name  is 
owing  to  King  Athelstan  having  given  the  church  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  certain  earls  and 
others  slain  in  batUe  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  Ccdecroft 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  college  was  not  however  tept 
up  after  the  death  of  the  first  members.  ' 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  S.E.  bank  the  river  Ax  or 
Axe,  and  is  insularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  rising 
from  tbe  river.  Tbe  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  airy, 
and  the  place  altogether  is  dean  and  healthy.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  cumbrous 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  particularly  on  the  hiside. 
There  is  a  Nonnan  d(xir-way  witn  enriched  mouldings,  three 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  height,  and  tbe  monununt  of  an 
eooleaiastic  with  a  mutilated  effigy.  Besides  the  pariah 
church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  belonging  re 
nectively  to  tbe  Roman  Catholios,  Independents,  and 
Methodists. 

The  chief  manu&cture  of  the  place  is  carpets.  In  this 
it  has  rivalled  the  productions  of  IXirkey  and  Persia  so 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  are  considered 
little  inferior  to  those  imported.  Th^  are  woven  in  one 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  gloves,  and 
tape,  are  alaomade.  llwre  is  a  markM  on  Saturday ;  bnt 
the  busineas  done  ia  com  has  beoome  inoonsidoraUa 
There  are  three  (or,  acooriting  to  some  anthoritiea,  four) 
Airs  in  tbe  year,  chiefly  for  cattle^  Tbe  pafndation  of  tbe 
parish  (wlnoh  is  subdivided  into  four  tithings,  and  oontains 
6590  acres,  or  above  ten  square  miles)  was  2719  in  1831, 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curaoiee  of  Kilmington 
and  Membury  appended  to  it,  all  in  tiie  rural  deanery 
Honiton,  the  archdeaoonry  of  Exeter,  and  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  schooU  in  which  twelve  children  of  the 
pcurish  of  Axminstw  and  two  of  the  parish  of  Kilmington 
are  educated  gratis.  The  master  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
scholars  on  his  own  account,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in  a 
adiool-faouse  built  by  the  parish  above  fbrhr  years  ago. 

The  manor  of  Axminster  was,  in  early  times,  tbe  pn>- 
po:^  of  tljfr  Crown.  King  John  bestored  it  on  the  Locd 
mewer  or  Bri^ete.  After  some  changes  it  came  to  the 
Cistertian  Monastery  at  Newnham,  some  very  scanty  ire* 
mains  of  whidi  are.rtill  seen  near  the  town  j  uid  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  bouses  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
VIII..  it  fell  again  to  the  Oown.  James  1.  granted  it  to 
Sir  W.  Petre.  afterwards  Lord  Petre.  in  whose  nmily  it  stall 
remains.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Axmin- 
ster. .  In  jm  action  near  this  town,  between  tbe  Royalists 
and  Parliamentarians,  in  October,  1644,  during  the  great 
civil  war.  Sir  U.  Cholmondeley,  who  commanded  tbe  former, 
was  killed.. 

The  Rev.  Mteaiab  Towgood.  an  eminmt  Dissenting 
minister  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

(Polwhele's  Hittory  Devomkirt;  Lysons'a  Magna 
Br&amaaj  Rkskman  s  tTo/Ate  ilreMwfwre,  ^) 

AKOLCnX  iOyrimu,  Hemandei  and  Shawi,  in  2oolofn, 
a  singular  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  beluiging  to  the 
perennibrandiiato  Ihmily,  or  those  which  retmn  their  giUs 
throughout  life,  and  distinguished  from  other  ^nera  of  the 
same  fkmily  by  having  four  feet,  ftimiBbed  with  four  toea 
Iwfore  and  five  behind.  This  very  remarkable  group,  con- 
taining' at  present  but  four  small  genera— the  Axolws,  tbe 
Menmranehi,  the  Protei,  and  the  Strmi— comprises  the 
only  known  animals  which  possess  at  the  same  time 
both  lungs  and  gills,  and  which  are  consequently  orga- 
nized to  live  either  on  land  or  in  vrater.  These,  there- 
fore, are,  strictly  speaking,  tbe  only  true  Amphihiie  in 
nature ;  for  Aough  this  term  has  <tften  been  employed  in  a 
very  v^e  and  mdeterminate  sense  [see  Amfribia], 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  w(»d  restricts  it  to  tbe  aooeptatKm 
here  given  to  it,  and  excludes  not.only  the  reptiles  in  genenil 
to  which  Unnous  applied  it,  but  even  tbe  m<aeeidinafv 
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iMitraebiaiu — ths  the  totds,  and  the  ulamanden— 

which,  though  flunuhed  wiih  giUs  in  their  tadpole  atote, 
lose  them  as  kxhi  a»  the  Innga  are  developed,  and  at  no 
period  of  tiieir  lireB  possesB  this  double  o^anization  simul- 
taneonslf.  The  transitory  union  of  these  tvo  fpvat  sys- 
tems of  respiration,  as  exhibited  in  the  tadpows  9f  the 
common  frogs  and  salamanders,  had  long  been  fiuniliar 
to  naturalists  and  physiologists ;  but  their  permanent  and 
simultaneous  existence  was  a  ftct  much  out  of  the  way 
of  common  experience,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
zoologists  should  have  received  it  at  first  with  doubt  and 
hesitation,  or  that  they  should  have  considered  the  animals 
themselves  as  the  young  of  unknown  species,  which,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  would  gradually  lose  the  branchial  apparatus 
as  they  approached  to  maturity.  Repeated  obsetrations, 
however,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  natural  form 
and  haUts  of  these  very  singular  animals,  at  length  dissi- 
pated all  doubts  upon  this  interesting  question;  and  it  is 
now  a  well-established  and  uniTeraally  admitted  fact,  that 
certain  reptiles  not  only  possess  both  these  respiratory  ays- . 
terns  at  the  same  time,  but  even  preserve  them  permanently 
throughout  their  entire  lives,  and  can  consequently  breathe  { 
either  air  or  water  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  i 
they  happen  to  be  placed. 

Among  the  animals  thus  circumstanced,  the  aiolotl  was  ' 
certainly.observed,  and  in  a  manner  described,  long  before 
any  other  species.  At  the  period  of  the  Mexican  conquest, 
the  Spaniards  fbund  this  animal  in  great  abundance  in  the 
lake  which  surrounds  the  ci^  of  Mexico,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  which  capital  it  then  fimiished,  as  it  still  continues  to 
iUmiah  to  their  successors,  an  agreeable  and  much-esteemed 
article  of  food.  Hernandez,  who  seems  to  be  the  first  writer 
who  actually  described  the  axolotl,  expressly  mentions  its 
having  been  thiA  used  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  adds, 
that  the  flesh  was  considered  as  an  aphrodisiac,  that  it  was 
wholesome  and  agreeable,  and  tasted  not  unlike  cel.  Suc- 
ceeding authors,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  observing  for 
themselves,  were  content  to  copy  what  Hernandez  had  said 
before ;  but  distorting  his  short  dracription  by  absurd  com- 
ments of  their  ovn,  and  adding  the  figures  of  for  different 
species,  the  whole  subject  became  at  length  involved  in 
such  inextricable  c«nfUsion,  that  finally  all  memo^  of 
the  axolotl  was  loM,  or  the  animal  itself  ooniidered  as 
a  fictitious  being.  The  late  Dr.  Shaw,  ^however.'  who 
teeeived  a  ipeeimen  of  the  animal  direct  from  Uexioo, 
recognized  in  it  the  axolotl  of  Hernandez,  as  is  proved  by 
his  having  used  the  generic  term,  Gyrinut,  ih  his  account 
of  it  published  in  the  Naturalut's  MitceUcaiy,  whidi  had 
been  originally  applied  to  it  by  its  first  describer,  though 
Baron  Cuvier  seems  disposed  to  deprive  the  British  natu- 
ralist of  this  credit,  and  to  ascribe  the  sole  honour  of  redis- 
covering the  axolotl  to  Baron  Humboldt.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  Dr.  Shaw  subsequently  described  the  same  ahimal,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  General  Oology,  under  the  very  dif- 
ferent name  of  tiren  pisciformis,  but  this  only  proves  that 
he  considered  it,  as  Baron  Cuvier  was  himself  afterwards  in- 
clined to  do,  not  as  a  perfect  animal,  not  in  foct  as  the  type 

a  neV  genus,  hut  rath«  as  the  immature  state  of  some 
species  belonging  to  a  genus  already  known.  .To  Baron 
Cuvier  himseu.  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the-complete 
description  and  elucidation  of  the  form  and  organic  struc- 
ture of  this  curious  reptile.  Two  specimens.  Drought  b^ 
M.  Humboldt  from  Mexico,  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  French  naturalist,  whose  researcfae8''on  the 
subject  of  their  anatomy,  compared  with  that  of-the  kindi^ 
genera,  are  recorded  in  his  Recherches  «ut  let  Retitiles 
DouteuT,  insetted  "in  the  zoological  part  of  MM.'Hum- 
boldt  and  Bonpland's  Travels.  A  detailed  examination  of 
all  the  batrachiau  reptiles,  and  more  particularly  a  careful 
investigation  into  their  anatomical  structure  during  the 
tadpt'le  stage,  and  the  gradual  4^umge  which  they  uimergo 
in  passing  from  this  state  to  their  mature  and  perfect  form, 
led  Baron  Cuvier  to  establish  as  an  unquestionable  Ihct,  that 
eerta|n  of  these  animals  retain  both  lungs  and  gills  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  their  existence :  but  whilst  he  un- 
hesitatingly announced  this  fact  with  regard  to  the  tiren 
and  proteus,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  tne  axolotl  as  the  ' 
tadpole  of  some  of  the  la/gejr  species  of  American  sali- 
manderst  an  error  induced  as  well  by  the  general  simi- 
larity which  these  animals  bear  -to  one  Another,'  as  by  the 
immature  age  of  the'  specimens  of  the  axolotl  which  were 
submitted  to  his  observation.  Succeeding  naturalists 
«dopted  M*  Cuvier's  views  upoa  this  subject;  hut  that 


great  so«4o«st  Unsalf  ndwequently  altned  his  wigln4 
opinion,  and  eantfidly  ocnftMes  in  Uw  waaaxA  edition  oK 
the  Rirm  Jmmed,  that  die  eouourrettt  testimony  of  all 
originaTabeerven  overbalaneaa  tiie  mete  deduction*  of  tb« 

eysiologisl,  however  ulanmbb  or  apparentlT  wtf  1  Ibnnded. 
9  iHn  accordingly  •dmittad  Ow  cMm  of  the  axolotl  to 
rank  as  a  new  gmus  in  the  8§§tema  Naturw,  but  as  he  has 
notproridBd it  with  a  proper  generic  name,  it  is  but  justice 
to  Hernandez  and  Dr.  Shaw  to  retain  that  of  gvrmut.  hf 
which  it  was  originally  distinguished  and  described:  and 
which,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  intended  by  either  of 
these  authors  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  a 
modem  generie  appellation,  may  nevertheless,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  present  advanoed  state  of  the  science,  be  con- 
sid»ed  in  this  tttrilnioal  mtie  with  oouiderable  advantagft 
to  zoology. 

The  generie  duneters  of  the  genus  gyrimu  then,  in 
addition  to  fhoie  alivady  repwted,  consist  in  having  th« 
gills  formed  of  three  long  ramified  or  branch-like  processes 
on  each  side  of  the  neok,  four  toes  on  the  anterior  extre- 
mitieSt  and  five  on  the  posterior,  and  teeth  in  the  vomer,  as 
well  as  in  both  jaws.  The  tail  is  compressed  on  the  sides 
like  that  of  the  common  Water-newt  (gatamandra  palmata)t 
and  surrounded  both  on  the  upner  and  under  surficea  by  a 
thin,  erect  membranous  fin,  which  is  prolonged  upon  the 
back,  but  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
shoulders,  between  which  it  finally  ceases.  The  head  is 
broad  and  fUt,  the  nose  blunt,  the  eyes  situated  near  thft 
muzzle,  the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  toes 
nneonneeted  by  iutemedlate  membranes.  The  singular 
Anln  of  the  gills  will  be  beat  niulerstood  fhnn  the  accom- 
panying figure,  which  rvpresenta  the  under  jaw  and  throat 
of  the  animal  as  seen  Iran  beneath.  One  spectes  only  is 
known  at  ^esentr- 


The  Axolotl  of  the  Mexicans  {Gyrinus  Edulu,  He> 
nandeif).  when  full  grown,  measures  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length ;  its  ground  colour  is  a  uniform  deep  brown, 
thickly  mottled  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfoces  of  the 
head  and  bod^,  as  well  as  m  the  limbs,  tail,  and  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins,  witik  numerous  small,  round,  black  Spots.  The 
head  and  body  are  larger  and  broader  than  in  the  generality 
of  reptiles,  and  hut  for  the  long  tail  which  terminates  the 
latter,  the  whoU  animal  might  be  not  inaptly  compared  in 
form  to  a  large  frog ;  the  gills  are  prolonged  into  three 
principal  processes,  with  numerous .  smaller  ramifications 
from  the  sides  of  each,  the  whole  being  as  long  as  the  fore 
legs,  and  resembling  three  small  branches;  the. legs  are 
short  though  fully  developed,  and  the  toes  are  long,  slender, 
separate,  and  without  claws.  The  communications  which 
open  from  the  gills  into  the  mouth  are  four  in  number,  and 
01  ft  size  oousMerably  larger  tfaaa  those  of  the  kindred 
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MMCa ;  diay  are  eovmfed  externally  hj  a  species  of  operou- 
nua  IbraMd  hf  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  head. 

Snbh  is  «  descriptiMi  of  the  only  »peoies  of  this  sin^lsr 
Mnu  irtiich  has  been  hitherto  distinctly  chanoterised. 
Sl  de  Bmutoib  has.  indeed,  demibed  an  aidnial  under  the 
name  of  Sirtn  OpereukUOr  which,  if  not  Hhu  AxoloU  of 
Uexieo  itself,  appears  to  he  at  iMSt  a  veiy  cloaely-allied 
•pecies.  but  «e  do  not  possess  data  upon  the  subject  to  war- 
rant us  in  eomidering  it,  even  temporarily,  as  a  seomid 
noeiea  of  the  present  genus.  Still  it  is  highly  probable 
that  fhrther  researches  will  ftimish  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing other  kindred  species,  and  travellers  and  obserrert 
who  bare  the  epportunity  oould  not  employ  themselves 
more  agreeably  than  in  pursuing  this  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry.  The  Axolotl  is  very  common  in  the  lake  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  likewise  inhabits 
the  eokl  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much  greater  elevation 
above  the  kvri  of  die  sea  than  the  plains  surrounding  that 
city.  It  is  commimly  scdd  in  the  markets  of  Kexioo,  and 
esteemed  a  luxury  m  the  inhalntants ;  it  is  dresaed  after 
the  manner  of  stewed  celS)  and  served  up  with  a  rich  and 
stimulating  sauce. 

'  AXUM.  fttown  of  Abyssiaia,  in  alfoat  14"  7'  N.  lat.  and 
about  120  miles  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  most  recent  published  account  that  we  have  of  this 
place  is  from  Mr.  S^t,  the  late  British  consul  in  Egypt : 
that  ci  Riippell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  is  not 
yet  puMisoKL  The  town  stands  *  partly  in  and  partly 
at  th«  mouth  ot  a-  nook  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  N.W. 
end  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered 
1^  a  small  stream.'  One  <tf  the  objects  that  0r8t  strikes 
a  travdier  is  a  small  plain  obelisk,  nith  the  remains  of 
many  others  lyint;  near  it ;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
large  obelisk,  sixty  fbet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  lar^e  Daroo,  or  fig  sycamore;, 
as  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  folio  coloured  en- 
gravings that  acecnnpany  Salt's  work.  Ttiis  obelisk  has 
no  hieroglyphics  upon  it  like'  those  of  Bgyptf  nor  does 
it  exacUy  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Tnough  it  is 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running 
up  the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  wnich,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  likcf  the  n^lv  dbelisks,  is 
crowned  witha  kind  ofpatdra.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low qwee  just  d^Kribed,  a  dotvwa^  is  repnsented.  T^ie 
reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  this  from  Hr.  .Salt's  beau- 
tifrd  drawing,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  from  our  reduced 
copy  of  it.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  original!}'  Qfty-flvfi 
in  number,  and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  laree  as  that 
now  standing;  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  perioa  at  which 
they  were  erected,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 
Among  the -other  antiquities  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  con- 
tains two  inscriptions :  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  S^t ;  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small 
put,  he  believes  to  be  in  Ethiopian  characters,  and  also  con- 
jectures, with  great  probability,  that  it  was  eut,at  the  same 
time  wiUi  the  Greek  inscription. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  Christian  church  at  Axum, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  flights  of  steps. 
The  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  old,  is  II 1  feet 
long,  $L  broad,  and  40  high,  with  a  fl&t  roof,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  its  architecture.  Another  remnant  of  former 
times,  near  the  church  at  Axum,  is  a  square  enclosure,  with 
a  pillar  at  each  comer ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  footstool  j 
the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat,  tradition  says,  the 
antient  kings  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  gives 
from  this  stone,  which  he  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscription  of 
three  Greek  words,  which,  he  says,  *  though  much  aefv»d, 
m«^  safisly  be  restored.'  As  restond  by  him.  they  signify 
'King  Ptolemv  Euergetes;*  hut  Hr.  Salt,  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  there  is  no  in- 
scription at  all  on  the  footstoc^  while  there  is  an  Ethiopian 
uiseription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a.foot8tool,. 
thirty  yards  from  the  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Bruce's  account, 
therefore  is  probably  not  true ;  at  least  it  is  ee.rtain  that  he 
did  not  see  the  large  Greek  inscription,  though  the  Jesuits 
bad  observed  it  long  before  him.  (Soe  Tellez,  Hittory 
Ethiopia,  i.  cap.  22.) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the 
autiior  of  the  Periptut  (or  Coast  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  &c.  This  docum^t,  which 
Is  still  extant,  wu  written  probaUy  about  the  dose  ot  the 
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second  century ;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  empire  had 
existed  before,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  that  the 
monarch  of  Axum  liad  an  extensive  empire,'  in  Africa,  it 
was  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of  Tigr£, 
and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Through 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  maintained  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India ;  and  it  was 
probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Greek  mer- 
ehuits^m  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  the  Bysantine 
Cmsars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumito  king  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest    Axum  was  the 

5 rest  empwium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  through 
idule.  (jPeriptw;  Hudson's  Mitior  Greek  Geographers.) 
It  may  he  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  desert,  be  found 
among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walls  some 
Axumites,  probably  traders.  The  Byzantine  writers,  such  as 
Procopios,  Cedrenus,  ficc.,  call  both  the  Axumites  and  the  Ho- 
merites  (Himyarides)  of  Arabia  Indiant,  while  they  carefully 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumites.  It  i^peaxs, 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  for  several  centuries 
after  the  Christian  asra,  the  vague  term  Ethic^ians  was  used 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  appli^l  to  a  people  who  inh^ited 
one  of  the  large  districts  now  forming  a  part  of  tiie  modern 
Abyssinia.  We-diay  conjecture,  but  we  cannot  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  afllrm,  bow  the  Greek  language  got  to 
A^um,  and  how  it  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  native  ungs. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  would  be,  that  as  the  Greeks 
gradually  got  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  became  masters  of  the  country,  so  this  rest- 
less people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  some  bold 
adventurers,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  perhaps  in  other 
ways  too,  became  the  ruling  caste,  and  formed  a  dynasty  of 
half  Greek  sovereigns,  whose  resemblance  to  their  own  na- 
tion would  gradually  fade  away,  on  ftccouot  of  their  proxi- 
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mitT  to  btibtronfl  tribei,  and  tbair  dirtiiKW  from  the  oentres 

of  Oreek  eivilisation. 

Axum  waa  probably  the  flnt  pert  of  Abywnia  into  which 
Cbristiuiity  was  introduced.  In  the  Jpology  of  Athana- 
•iuB,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nioe- 
ten.  the  patriarch  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius 
to  Axum  CMovpc)  on  the  sulyect  of  Frummtins.  This 
letter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  persons,  named  Aixanas 
and  Saxanas.  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superi(» 
to  the  other ;  but  they  are  evidently  addressed  aa  the  sove- 
lugu  of  Axum.  Pran  this  letter  it  appears  thM  BVumen- 
tins  had  been  mppwnted  Bishop  of  Axum  by  Athanasius.  The 
emperor  intimates  that  the  imperial  decree  is  as  valid  in  the 
Alexandrine  as  in  the  Roman  church,  and  he  accordingly 
orders  the  Ivothen  to  send  back  Fnimentius  to  Eeypt,  in 
order  that  his  appointment  and  qualifleations  might  oe  exa- 
mined hy  Gr^ry,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 
place  of  Athanasius  who  had  been  ejected,  and  by  the  other 
bishops  of  Egypt  [See  Athanasids.]  In  conclusion,  the 
empenff  addroues  the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  title  of 
'  moat  honoured  brethren'  (iit}^  r^wirwot).  See  the 
works  of  St.  AihanasiDs,  by  the  BenedieCiiies  of  St,  Jibnr, 
vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  315. 

It  is  a  singular  0(»neid«ioe  that  die  Greek  imerution 
copied  by  Mr.  Sal^reoords  the  name  and  exploits  of  JBixMr 
nfts.  King  of  the  Axumites.  Homerites.  so.;  and  that 
Saiianas  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  inseripticm  as  one 
his  brothers,  who.  with  Adephas.  another  brother,  was  sent 
against  the  revolted  Bouneits — the  modern  Beja.  Adephas 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Constantius.  The  inscrip- 
tion commemorates  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
clemency  of  the  victorious  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the 
son  of  Ares  (Mars).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Uiis 
insenption  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  letter  of  Con- 
stantius. Athaiuttins  was  drrran  from  his  see  abent  b.c. 
9A6t  and  the  letter  of  Constantius  must  have  been  written 
soon  after.  It  is  It  reaaonaUe  inference  from  this  letter 
that  Constantius  considered  the  two  Axumite  princes  as 
ChiistianB ;  but  from  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  refer 
to  the  same  personages,  it  is  clear  that  when  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  the  sovereign  was  a  heathen  ;  and  yet 
the  inversion  of  the  Abyssmians  to  Christianity  took 

EUce  at  least  as  eariy  as  a.d.  330.  The  difficulty  may 
0  solved  by  supposing  that  the  monument  was  raised 
before  the  mission  of  Fnimentius;  or  perhaps  better  by 
supposing  that  the  heathen  forms  continued  to  be  used  on 
public  occasions  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Another  sovereign  of  Axum,  called  Blesbaan,  .is  men- 
tioned by  Cosmas.  a  Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  eentury  of 
the  Christian  sera.  A  comparison  of  the  inscriptiott  of 
Adule,  as  reported  by  Cosmas  [see  Adulc].  shows  that  the 
inscriptions  of  AXmn  and  Adtue  refer  to  the  same  dynasty, 
and  that  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
Adule.  In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son 
of  Ares,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of  the 
family.  In  the  Adule  inscription  the  king  declares  he  was 
the  first  conqueror  of  several  of  those  nations;  of  which  the 
king  mentioned  in  the  Axum  inscription  umply  calls  him- 
self sovereisn.  It  appears  from  theee  inscriptions  that  the 
Axumite  £iminidn  extended  into  Arabia,  and  OMUprised 
the  Himyaridea,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Homsritn.  [See 
Arabia,  p.  315,  &o.]  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Salt  (see  Hall's  Life  qf  Salt),  supposes  the 
monument  of  Adule  to  be  nearly  of  tiio  age  or  eentunr  of 
Cosmas  himself ;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  iden- 
tity, which  he  assumes,  between  the  Axumite  king  Bles- 
bean,  the  contemporary  of  Cosmas.  and  El  Atsbeha  or 
Caleb.  But  the  premises,  even  if  correct,  lead  to  no  nuch 
conclusion.  As  far  as  Uie  internal  evidenoe  of  the  two 
inscriptions  goes,  that  of  Adule  is  undoubtedly  the  older; 
bow  far  they  are  reconcUeable  with  the  list  of  Axumite 
kinoa  i>  another  question.' 

Mr.  Bruce  brought  from  Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  Abvs- 
riman  ChnmieiM,  or  the  Book  of  Axum ;  but  this  work  has 
not  yet  been  translated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
'  Arabic  article  Al  or  'El,, The,  stands  before  the  names  of 
several  sovereigns  in  the  antient  list,  though  it  is  long 
since  obsolete  in  the  Geer.'  (Dr.  Murray.)  The  chronology 
of  these  Axumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 
(See  Bruce'B  lYaveu,  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abviiima,  &c.) 
AYACU'CHO,  ttie  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South 
America,  in  the  district  of  Guamsnga.  It  is  bcHinded  on 
the  east  by  the  abrupt  ridge  of  Condoccttiqui,  m  Con- 


dorkanki; on  the  vest;  after  a  gradual  descent  nt  ahoot 
six  mites,  it  abuts  upon  the  main  toad  from  Guamanga 
to  Lima;  and  it  is  bounded  north  and  smith  by  deep  ra- 
vines. Its  form  is  almost  a  square,  about  four  miles  in 
circuit  This  plain  was  the  icene  of  a  desperate  eonttict 
between  the'  Spaniards  and  the  independent  Americans 
in  December,  1824.  This  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly 
three  months'  skilful  manmu'.ring  on  both  ^es;  of  a  sue 
cession  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  during  which 
several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American  troops  always 
retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank  them. 
The  royalist  army,  overcome  with  fhtigue  after  so  long  and 
fruitless  mancDuvring.  were  in  such  a  state  of  discontent,  that 
the  viceroy  always  halted  by  oolumnl^  and  placed  a  cirde  of 
sentinels,  of  the  most  trusty  men  he  bad,  round  his  camp  to 
prevent  desertion.  For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow 
his  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of  provisions,  and  his  army  suf- 
fered so  much  from  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist 
on  the  horses  and  mules.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  and  ardently  wished 
to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At  Guamanguilla.  shortly 
before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on  the  tenu  of 
the  viceroy  Lasema,  and  of  Cantemc.  who  was  second  in 
command,  aocuung  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand» 
Hba  Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  only 
a  desperate  effort  could  save  them  from  complete  ruin.  ,Bo- 
hVar  was  at  Lima,  and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  the  inde- 

SBudent  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  December  the 
panish  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Condorkanki,  and 
were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents.  The  latter 
occupied  the  opposite  extremis  of  the  plain,  having  on  their 
rear  the  small  village  of  Quinua.  Dunng  the  night  a  sharp 
fire  was  maintains  between  the  ou^iosts  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable 
artillery,  was  posted  a  litUe  below  the  eummit  of  Condor- 
kanki. General  Valdes  commanded  the  right  wing,  Villa- 
lobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the  centre.  'The  patriot 
army  consisted  of  5627  men,  including  1000  horse.  The' 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Creneral  Cordoba,  the  left  by 
La  Mar,  -and  the  oentre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
Villalobos  began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the 
ridge  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  as  the  flies  reached  the 
plain'-they  formed  themselves  into  column.  The  viceroy 
Lasema  was  on  fbot  at  the  head  of  thi»  division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  the  men,  which  were  an- 
swered by  enthnsiBstie  hnnai  from  alL  He  then  ordered 
Gennal  Cndoba  to  advance  with  Us  division  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalt^.  The  gallant  Onrdoba.  placing  himself  in 
front  of  his  division,  dismounted  from  his  norse.  and  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  its  heart,  said, '  There  lies  my  last  norse . 
I  have  now  no  means  oS  escape ;  .we  must  fight  it  out  toge- 
ther ;'  then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried, '  Onwaras, 
with  the  step  of  conquerors.'  These  words  produced  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  men  ;  and  the  independents  charged 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  The  royalists  resisted  the 
charge  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence.  For  three 
or  four  minutes  both  partiea  struggled  togethw,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victorr  douhuiiL  At  this  moment  ColiMie]  Silva 
charged-  with  the  independent  Columbian  cavalry ;  and 
though  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  so  intrepid  was  the 
attack  of  the  Columbians,  that  the  royalists  began  to  give 
way,  and  were  at  la^  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
independents  then  extended  their  line,  and  directed  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  seen  to 
drop  down  as  they  attempted  to  climb  the  heights.'  At  this 
criucal  point.  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  independent  army, 
placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  hussars  of  Junin,  ad- 
vanoed,  and  completed  the  success. 

Early  in  the  morning  Valdes  had  marched  his  division 
down  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  making  a  detour 
of  nearly  three  miles,  bad  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
independents,  within  musket- shot  He  was  separated  from 
thetaa  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  just  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
engagement,  he  opened  86  heavy  a  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry upon  the  division  of  La  Mar,  that  he  forced  it  to  fall 
back.  A  Columbian  battalion  was  now  sent  to  support 
La  Mar,  but  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  bat- 
talions now  crowed  the  ravine,  and  began  to  pursue  the 
retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Miller  made  a 
snccetklm  dut^  with  hii  hussars  oh  the  hitherto  victorious 
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Spftnlards  under  VaHw,  drare  them  baefc.  tnd  Mtowed 
tiiem  across  the  mvind.  The  division  of  La  Mar  rallied, 
and,  supported  by  the  mounted  grenadiers,  also  eroseed  the 
ravi&e.  Colonel  Plaza,  of  the  independent  army,  did  the 
flune  vith  hia  legion  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moran  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  Bai^  on  the  rigjit. 
These  two  battalions,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  made  their 
repeated  charges  so  successfully,  that  Valder  was  defeated, 
and  his  fbur  field-pieces  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remains  of  their  army  on  the  heights,  and  the 
divisions  of  La  Mar  and-I<ara  gamed  the  summits  at  about 
1  F.M. ;  butat  sunset  the  royalists  sued  forterma.  Canterao 
rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulation  waa  i^reed 
upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  19  general  ofl^cers.  IS  oolonela, 
484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru, 
with  the  exception  of  Caltao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
independunts.  The  royalists  had  1400  men  lulled  and  700 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  370 
killed  and  609  wounded. 

(See  Memnirs  q/"  General  Miller,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  xxv,  ; 
Annual  Register ;  American  Annual  Register.) 

AY  AMONTE,  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  fierille, 
12'N.lat.  7**  10'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  at  Uie  place  where  the  river  Guadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  fwtified  town  opposite  to  Castromarin,  in 
Portugal,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  thwty  villages.  There  are  in  Ayamonte  two 
p wishes,  five  hermitages,  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of 
nuOR,  a  fbundling  hospital,  and  an  alms-house.  Its  popula- 
tion is  6347,  tiirw-£>urtlK  of  which  number  are  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  ship-carpenters,  and  the  reipoining  part  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  commerce,  .The  women  make 
fishing-nets  and  laoe,  which  latter  article  is  much  esteemed 
in  South  America.  There  u«  some-soap  manufactories,  a 
fbw  brick  and  lime-kilns,  ajid  some  of  conmion  earthenware. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayamonte  there  are  forests  of  fir- 
trees,  which  are  employed  in  the  building  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  venr  nrfile.  It  jooduces  on  an  average  eight 
bushels  of  com  ior  onis.  Tm  castte  Is  of  very  old  con- 
struction. The  place  was  conquered  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Graoada  in  1406.  The  infante  of  Anteqvera  wrested  it 
from  this  huids  of  the  Infidels  two  years  after  (1408).-  8m 
Ahtbqubba.  (Miiiano's  Dicdonarith  vols,  t  and  xL;  and 
Mariana,  lib.  ix.  c.  16.)  .  . 

AVEEN  AKBERY.  onqwriy  AYIN-I-AKBARI,  U 
the  title  of  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Mog;o1  empire  in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jelftleddin  Mohammed  Akbor  [see  Akbar],  written  by  his 
vizir  Abu'l  Fazl.  [See  Abul  FAZLr]  It  constitutes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  concluding  part  of  tbe  Akixtmameh  of 
the  same  author :  .the  first  volume  of  dii^  work  consists  of 
a  summary  aooount  of  Akbar's  ancestors,  and  the  ae* 
cond  volume  comprises  tbe  occurrences  of  his  reign*  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the  47th  jewx.  A  free 
and  often  abridged  translation  of  this  work  into  English 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1783.  It  has  twice  been 
reprinted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  say  an 
omcial  account  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Mogol 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  Aylii-i- 
Akbari  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
the  first  three  are  ohietlv  political  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulations  of  toe  diSerent  household,  military,  and 
revenue  offices*  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  departments  are  managed ;  the  fourth  part  is  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographical,  giving  a  description  a!  Uie 
several  provinces  at  .that  time  comprehended  under  tbe 
Mo^  government,  and  a  dtttailed  account  of  the  antient 
institutions,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rate. The  whole  work  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  it  abounds 
in  notices  of  general  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia.  Among  them  we  shall 
here  only  mention  the  comparative  account'of  the  principal 
ssras  used  in  computing  time  by  different  nations  of  Asia, 
and  a  long  list  of  geographieal  names,  arranged  according 
to  the  Oriental  plan  of  the  seven  climates,  and  suting 
the  longitude  (from  the  Happy  IslandsJ  and  latitude  ^ 
each. 

AYLESBURY,  a  ioonuderable  town  in  Buckingham- 
shite,  oa  the  lotkd  from  iMubn  to  Warwick  and  Birmingham, 


thlrfy-eight  mUes  Aotn  LoBfl«ii  tkMiuh  Wctfted,  Bark* 

hampstead  and  Tring,  and  forty  and  *  nftlf  through  tTk* 
bridge,  Amenham.  and  W«ndover. 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  -« 
small  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  ftirtito  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
It  is  close  to  a  small  rivulet  which  comes  from  the  ueigb* 
bourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after  passing  Aylesbury, 
fhlls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irrwnlariy 
built  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  tevel  of 
the  vale  caused  the  want  water  to  be  frequendy  felt  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  bouses  are  now  well  supplied  by 
means  of  madtinery  in  Uie  gaol,  wbioh  Is  worked  by  tho 
priscmers.  The  town  is  also  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  gil^  mune  to  tbe  eoatity.  It 
seems  to  have  the  fkirest  title  to  be  considered  as  the  county 
town.  The  quarter-seiuons  are  always  held  here.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Baldwin  caused  the  removal  of  the  assises 
to  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  1 758  Lord 
Cobham  procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  holding  tbe  sum- 
mer assizes  at  Buckingham  ;  the  Lent  assises  are  however 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  the  eoutiU  gaol.  It 
is  the  place  where  the  county  members  are  nommated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  Is  a  handsome  briok  building,  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and 
market-house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord -Chief  Justice 
Baldwin  already  mentioned,  have  hem  lately  replaced  by  a 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  or  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  Is  a  sp»* 
cious  antient  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower 
rising  ftom  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This 
tower,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in 
every  dhicction.  The  church  contains  litUe  that  is  remark- 
able. There  is  a  monument  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  lady,  who 
died  in  1984,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some  years  since 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  supposed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  ttiat  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,\rho  died  in 
1400.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  eutious  carved 
work.  The  churchyard  is  very  large,  and  has  several  wklka 
planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.  There  are  meetings 
nouses  for  Independents  (formerly  for  Presbytsritns),  Bap- 
tists. Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  is  a  school,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  some  tenements 
by  Sir  Heniy  Lee,  of  Ditcbley,  in  Oxfordshire,  before  the 
year  1687;  but  the  prindpal  endowment  is  a  bequest  of 
9000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  of  London,  in  1 714,  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land,  which,  with  the  other  re- 
sources .of  the  sbhool,  produces  an.  inoome  of  nearly  94t)/. 
The  solmol  buildings  are  acyaeent  to  the  ehutebyard,  and 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  tat  the  head  or  Lvtln  master,  atid 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  Bngiiah  master,  with  a  sehmA- 
room  connecting  the  two.  In  this  eehool-room- 1 00  boys  are 
taughl  by  tbe  English  master,  whDe  twenty  more  are  in- 
structed by  tbe  head  master  ih  the  different  branches  of  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing and  belonging  to  the  church,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  charitr,  denomi- 
nated, from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedford's  charity, 
deriving  a  veorly  fncome  of  about  539/.  from  houses  and 
lands,  whicn  income  is  employed  in  repairing  the  nuds  in 
and  about  the  town,  or  distributed  in  miniey  and  clothing  to 
the  poor.  There  tiie  five  large  cottages  near  the  chwch 
gate,  occupied  as  alms-houses,  bequewted  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hickman,  in  1095,  togetbdr  with  some  other 
property,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  (sbout  00/.  per  annum) 
are  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable property  left  by  William  Harding  Walton,  in 
1719,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  An 
apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  axe  on  atl  average  bound  yearly.  The^e 
are  many  minor  charities.  XR^prt  qf  Commitsionfrt 
CAartVt'e^,  January,  1833.)' 

The  only  manufacture  .carried  on  'in  the  town  is  of  lace. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  principally  for  oomi  and  six 
fovs  in  t&e  year,  chiefly  for  Uib  sale  of  cattle  A  market 
oncelield  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  acorporate  town  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1554.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  bailiff;  tm  aldwmen,  ^id  twelve  capital 
burgesses;  but  the  poveis  of  tbe  charter  ex^red  <80  nr 
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Uw  conoratioQ  «u  oonoerned)  in  ■  few  ^eats  ahet  it  was 
granted,  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies eaosed  by  death ;  and  the  right    voting  for  the  mem- 
ben  of  parliament,  whieh  had  been  at  first  in  uie  corporation, 
passed  to  the  inhabitants  paying  toot  and  lot.   In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  occurred  the  case  of  Ashby  and 
White,  which  brought  on  a  fterious  difference  between  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.   Asbby  oliumed  to  be  a  voter  of 
Aylesbury.  Mia  brought  an  action  at  law  against  White  and 
others,  the  returning  officers,  for  reftising  his  vote.    Ha  ob- 
tained ft  verdict ;  but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before 
whicli  the  case  was  subsequently  brought,  gave  judgment  to 
favour  of  the  defendants.   A  writ  of  error  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  reversed  thejudgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.   The  House  of  (Commons  claimed  the 
sole  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  reUting  to  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  members;  add  on  tiie  SAth  January, 
17US-4,  passed  some  strong  lesolnttons  on  the  sul^ct, 
dedaring  Ashby  guilty  of  a  btea^      privilege.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Ashby  to  follow  up  the  proceedings, 
and  the  institution  of  new  legal  jmMeedings  against  White 
and  ht's  brother  offioww  hj  otner  parties,  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  Coihmons,  who  committed  the  parties  to  the  new  pro- 
ceeding to  Newgate,  and  their  attorney  to  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms.   The  prisoners  moved  for  an  habeas 
corpud  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Benoh,  but  being  remanded 
by  that  court,  they  petitioned  the  queen  for  a  writ  of  error 
to  bring  the  last  pnceeding  into  tbe  House  of  Lords.  The 
Commons  ordarea  the  persons  prtrfbuionally  engaged  in 
these  legal  measures  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  and  some 
of  them  were  taken,  but  tiw  Lords  granted  them  a  protec- 
lioo,  and  passed  rescdutions  deotarinK  that  neither  house  of 
parliament  could  create  to  themsewes  any  new  privilese, 
not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parlia- 
ment— that  every  freeman  might  seek  redress  for  supposed 
injuries  in  a  court  of  law — that  the  Commons  in  oomnutting 
the  persons  who  instituted  the  n^w  proceedings  had  created 
a  new  privilege,  and  had, '  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  subjected 
the  rignts  of  Englishmen,  and  the  freedom  of  tnair  persons, 
to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House  of  Commtms.'  They  also 
oondamned  that  Housa  for  eensuring  or  punjahuig  the  pro- 
fessional men,  and  declared  a  writ  of  smir  to  be  <  not  a  writ 
ofgraeetbutofright.'  Hie  Housee  had  several  omlbrencea; 
fresh  committals  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant-at^rma  were 
ordered,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Commons,  directing 
that  officer  not  to  make  any  return  of  or  yield  any  obedieiMw 
to  the  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  behaff  of  some  of  the 
parsonspreviously  in  custody,  aisuring  him  of  the  protection 
of  the  House.   Ultimately  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament.   Since  wis  time  actions  have 
been  frequently  brought  against  retuming-offioers,  and  ver- 
diou  obtained :  so  that  the  Commons  were  in  effect  defeated. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  Aylesbury  presenta  another 
nmarkkble  incident.  In  li04,  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  loot  and  lot  voters,  the  right  of  voting  was  ex- 
tended to  tbe  freaholdeis  of  'the  Three  Hundreds  of  Ayles- 
bury,' conjointly  with  the  inhabitante  of  the  town  not  re- 
ceiving alma.  (Oldfleld'a  Mtprttmtative  Bittory  qf  Qreat 
BritMn.)  ■- 

The  parish  of  Avleabury  includes  the  hamlet  of  Walton, 
whtra  was  formeny  a  i^apeL  Hie  rectory  forms  tiie  en- 
dowment of  a  prebend  in  tne  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  within 
which  diocese  Aylesbury  lies,  and  in  the 'archdeaconry  of 
Buckingham :  the  r^ara^  is  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendary. 
The  peculation  of  the  parish  was  in  1831  about  fiOOO,  and 
the  area  was  3300  acres.  Many  of  the  inhabitante  of  the 
ueishbourfaood  derive  support  from  their  skill  in  breeding 
and  rearing  ducks,  though  dw  method  pursued  is  'by  no 
means  creditable  to  their  humanity.  They  send  a  consi- 
derable number  of  duelings  to  the.Bwtropous  about  Christ- 
mas, 

Aylesbuty  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  b^n 
one  of  the  stnmgest  garrisons  of  the  Britons  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Saxons,  who  took  it  in  s?  i :  ticm  which  time  its 
name  does  not  upear  in  history,  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charles  1.,  when  it  was  garriswed  for  the  parlia^ 
ment  during  the  yeaie  1M4.  1645.  The  British  name  is 
lost  The  Saxons  called  it  Aexieybujiie  (Awlesburge). 
Id  VoooudoM  Bo9kt  it  appears  under  the  nane  u  Elesberie, 
In  Lifluad*  n  n  writton  Aleshury;  and  ia  Cftnden,  Atles- 
bury ;  whieh  last  mo^  of  spelling -it  retained  in  tbe  title  of 
tbtiqnis  of  Aileibury,  iriiioh  tbe  miily  of  Brodenell  Bruce 
takes  finiMlUatonu 


There  was  a  house  of  Grey  Friars  at  tbe  south  end  of  the 
town,  founded  by  James  Eari  of  Ormond  in  1387,  but  it 
was  very  poor;  the  revenue,  at  the  general  suppression  of 
religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.,^ing  valued  only  at 
3/.  2s.  Sd.  per  annum.  It  became  tbe  seat  of  Sir  J.  Bald- 
win, lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
Henry  VIII.  granted  i^  and  afterwards  of  the  Fack< 
ington  &mily;  but  it  was  so  much  damued  in  the 
great  civil  war.  that  it  was  never  anerwardsuhabited  br 
them. 

The  vale  of  Aylesbury  extends  on  the  S.W.  to  Thame. 
The  other  boundaries,  except  on  the  south  side,  are  rather 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Leland  makes  the  vale  extend  *  other- 
ways  to  Buckingham,  to  Stonye  Stratford,  to  Newport 
Painell.  and  alonge  from  Alesbury  by  the  Rootes  of  Chil- 
tem  Hilles  almost  to  Diinstable.'  Tbe  Chiltem  Hills 
bound  the  vale  on  the  south  side,  and  run  in  a  direction 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  neariy  across  the  country.  They  are 
formed  of  chalk.  The  vale  is  better  calculated  Am-  graiing 
land  than  almost  an^  in  the  kingdom ;  but  when  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  this  county  was  drawn  up  (in  1 794).  the 
method  of  farming  seems  to  have  been  little  creditable  to  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  agriculturists.  Grazing  and  dairy 
farming  seem  to  be  at  present  the 'chief  olyects  of  attention. 
Camden  (in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century)  says, 
'  round  alwut  (the  town  of  Aylesbury)  on  every  side  are 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  loaded  with  wool,  and  yielding 
great  profit  to  their  owners.'  (Lysons't  Magna  Brttamiai 
Beauttea  of  England  and  fFalet.) 

AYLESFORD,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  tbe  right  bonk  of 
the  Medway.  a  little  to  tba  left  of  tbe  road  j^m  London 
to  Maidstone,  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  Aom  the  former, 
and  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  hitter.  The 
village  consists  only  of  one  street.  The  church,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  squaro  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  at  the  back  of  tbe  village.  It  contains  a 
costly  monument  of  Sir  John  Banks,  ^rt..  who  died  1699. 
The  ground  rises  so  abruptly,  that  the  churchyard  is  higher 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  bouses  in  the  street.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Medway ;  and  in  Ayles- 
ford-street  is  a  building  erected  for  an  alms-house,  and 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedley;  in  160i,  for  a  warden 
and  six  poor  persons ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
has  been  perverted  to  private  use,  though  now,  by  means  of 
the  commissioners  for  inquiring  concerning  cfaariti^.  it  is 
likely  to  be  recovered,  and  tne  charity  re-established.  Ayles- 
ford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  the  29th  of  June^  Tbe 
parish  extends  on  both  sides  of.the  river*,  it  conteips  3330 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  ISOl  persons.  It 
includes  tbe  hamlet  of  Milhale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway,  and  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  ihe  CorporaUon-of 
Maidstone. 

The  living  is  a' vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Roeheator.  It  Is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  Rochester.  The  eburch  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
bishops  of  Rochester.  One  of  tnese  gave  it  to  tbe  priory 
of  that  city  ;  but  by  one  of  his  successors  it  was,  towartfa 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  transferred  to  the  newly- 
founded  hospitel  at  Stroud.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  after  many  years  contest,  ana 
many  decrees  and  confirmations  in  favour  of  each  party,  it 
remained  with  the  hospital,  the  master  of  that  institution 
appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  Just  beroro 
the  dissolution  of  tbe  religious  bouses,  the  maitter  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  resigned  th&i  hospiul  and  all  ite 
poBsessttms  to  the  prior  ana  convent  of  Rochester;  and 
when,  by  the  dissolution,  tbe  possessions  of  the  pritwy  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  he  granted  tbe  advowson  of  the 
vicarage  to  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  pf  Rochester,  in  which  it 
is  still  vested. 

An  endowment  of  20/.  per  annum  tor  a  charity-school  was 
bequeathed  by  a  Dr.  Charles  Milner,  of  Preston  Hal],  in 
this  parish,  who  died  in  1771. 

Close'to  the  Medway,  a  smalt  distance  west  of  t;he  village, 
was  a  Carmelite  friaiy,  founded  A.o.  1240,  by.  or  under 
the  patronage  of.  Lord  Grey  of  Codner.  At  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  site,  precinct,  and  lands  of  this  were 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas 'Wyatt,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were  forfeited  to  tbe  crown. 
Qtfeen  Elizabeth  granted  them  to  the  Sedley  femily.  and 
they  are  now  in  tbe  poisesaion  of  the  Ihmily  of  Finch,  Bails 
ofAylesford*  In  the  mansion  (rf  thu  fiimilv.  and  in  the  do 
mestio  offices,  many  portiem    the  irwiy  buildings  are  itiU 
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visible.   We  take  the  foUowing  description  fiom  Hasted't 

*The  greatest  part  of  the  antient  priory  remains  very  fair, 
and  hy  far  the  least  demnlished  of  any  conventual  edifice 
in  these  parts.  The  great  gate  from  the  road  is  yet  entire. 
It  opens  to  a  Uige  square  court,  in  which  are  seen  all  the 
door-ways  to  the  cells.  The  aide  where  the  high  buttresses 
are  left,  on  the  left  hand  within  the  gate,  was  toe  great  hall 
or  refectory,  now  divided  into  rooms.  The  kitohMi  was  like- 
wise 00  the  east  side  of  the  square,  as  appears  by  the  large 
fire-plaoes  in  one  part  of  iL  The  chapel  was  that  pert  of  the 
building  which  stands  east  and  west ;  the  north  side  of  it 
fronts  the  garden  as  the  south  does  the  river;  the  east  win- 
dow of  it  was  where  now  is  the  dining-room  or  gallery-door 
with  the  iron  balcony  facing  the  town.  The  p/mcipal  part 
of  this  priwy,  as  the  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  &c.,  was  con- 
verted into  sUtely  apartments  hy  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  cloisters  were  by  him  inclosed  and  paved  with  white 
and  black  marble.  There  is  a  fair  high  stone  wall  which 
front*  the  road  and  incloses  the  garden,  the  same  aa  when 
in  its  antient  state.'— (Vol.  iv.  Sded.  1798.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  luins  of  the  antient  free 
chapel  of  Longsole,  now  used  as  a  barn,  and  called,  from  its 
lonely  situation,  '  The  Hermitage.*  It  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  otitier  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window-frame  of  a  large  antient  barn  (belonging  to  Preston 
Hall  In  this  pariah),  built  of  atone,  as  well  as  on  an  out- 
house near  it,  also  of  itone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are  the 
leUers  T.C  with  the  date  11 02  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use 
of  these  at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries :  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a 
much  later  date,  tmd  refers  not  to  the  date  of  ue  erection  <^ 
the  building. 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
called  Kit's  Co^  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  .the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  of  4he  Stone  called  Kentish  -rag,  according  to 
Grose ;  while  Hasted  vaj^ely  describes  them  as  being  *  of 
the  pebble  kind.'  The  foUowing  description  of  this  monu- 
ment is  given  b^  Stow  in  bis  Chromcle,  and-quoted  by 
Mr,  Colebrooke  m  the  Archeeologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 5  (pub. 
J773) :— '  I  have  myself,  in  company  with  divers  worshipful 
and  learned  gentlemen,  beheld  it  in  anno  1590,  and  is  of 
four  flat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  two  others,  inclosii^  the  edge  sides  of  die  first,  and  the 
ftiurth  laid  tlat  aloft  ttw  other  three,  and  is  of  such  height 
that  men  may  stand  on  either  side  the  middle  stone  in.time 
of  storm  or  tempest  safe  from  wind  and  rain,  being  defended 
with  the  breadtti  of  the  stones,  having  one  at  their 'hacks, 
one  on  eitBer  side,  and  the  fourth  over  their  heads ;  and 
about  a  coit*s  cast  from  this  monument  lieth  another  great 
•tone,  much  part  thereof  in  the  ground,  as  fallen  down 
where  the  same  had  been  affixed.'  '  This  last  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Colebrooke, '  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
same  field.  The  thickness  is  half  buried ;  but  from  its 
present  position,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  once  stood  upright.' 
It  has  since  been  buried  *  for  the  convenience  of  agriculture.' 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  openings  formed  by  the  stones 
of  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  equal  dimensions,  hut  the 
larger  one  ftontt  between  E.  and  N.E.,  whence  some  writers 
(as  GroK)  describe  them  as  forming  three  sidetf  of  a  square. 
The  upper  stone  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  horlxon,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  W.  or  S.W.  opening,  in  anlmgle  of  about 
nine  degrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone*  are  as  followa. 
We  toke  them  from  Grose's  AntimdUet. 

Upright  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  feet  broad.*  two  feet  thick :  estimated  weight,  eigbt 
and  a  half  tons. 

Upright  stone  on  the  S.  or  S.E.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
■even  and  a  half  feet  broad,  two  .feet  thick,  estimated 
weight,  eight  toiM. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irregular,  medium 
dimensions,  live  feet  high,  five  feet  broad,  fourtera  inches 
thick  :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tons. 

Upper  stoiie.  very  irregul&r.  eleven  feet  long,  dght  feet 
broad,  two  feet  tbick:  estimated  weight,  about  ten  tons, 
seven  cwts. 

None  of  the  stones  have  any  marks  of  workmanship. 

•  HMtednntfaUilaMbBW  Mvra  fret  tn  Msht,  ua  nUm  wm  In 
bmdih.  In  MhM  diMMuludi  ud  mIfhtolMuiMwIlhOMM,  AM 
vtton  it  U  likely  In  |gtk  Om.  Hw  illwiMtaM  gh«»  to  Uw  ^thi^kSt 
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At  the  distance  of  two  Held*  southward  flrom  Kit's  Coty 
House,  in  the  bottom  nearer  to  Aylesford.  is  a  heap  of  the 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upright,  and 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  the  number  of 
nine  or  ten.  Tbose  that  are  partly  upright,  with  a  large 
one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have  once  formed  a  kind 
of  structure  like  that  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to  have 
had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  intergrown 
with  elms  and  other  coppice  shrubs.  This  monument 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  hav«  been  demolished  by  some 
persons  digging  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  hope  of  finding 
treasure.  (Hasted'f  IStiofy  KmU.y  Snil  nearer  to 
Aylesford  i*  a  remaikabla  aton^  called,  ftoid  its  shape,  the 
Coffin. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Kif  s'Coty  House,  aa  welt  a*  of 
its  singular  name,  different  opinions  are  entertained.  It 
appears  that  about  a.d.  455,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  hoeti* 
lities  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Britons,  a  battle  took 
place  at  Aylesford.  one  of  the  three  which  aie  thought  to 
have  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  fbr  a  time. 
(Turner's  Hittory  qf  the  Angh-Saxotu,  book  iiL  e.  I .)  In 
this  lAttle,  Catigem,  brother  of  Ouortemir,  wVoftimer.  the 
British  oommander,  fell,  as  also  Horsa,  ^neofthe  Ssxon 
chieftains.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  is  the  mona- 
ment  of  Catigem ;  and  the  name.  Kit's.  Coty  House,  is 
considered  by  Stow,  Camden.  Grose,  and  others,  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  tha:t  person.  Grose  has  this 
passage :  '  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  Coity  House' 
(so  he  writes  it)  '  may  be  thus  illustrated :  Ket  or  Cat  is 
possibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catigem ;  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  there  are  many  of  these  monuments,  those 
stones,,  whose  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed  their 
thickness,  axe  called  ooits;  Kit's  Coity  House  may  then 
express  Cati^m's  House  built  with  coits,  and  might  have 
been  a  taunting  reflection  on  the  memory  of  that  champion 
for  the  British  liberty,  used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  possession 
of  the  coun^  of  Kent.'  Mr.  Colalnrooke  inclines  to  think  it 
is  the  sepulchre}  monument  of  Which  is  eommqnly 

supposed  to  be  at  Horsted,  a  manor  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
roan  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  seattmed  about  the  . 
fields,  some  standing  upright,  others  thrown  down.  (See 
Hasted's  Hut.  qf  Kent.)  The  name  of  Kit's  Coty  House 
Mr.  Oilebrooke  suppos^to  be  derived  from  some  (4d  shep- 
herd, who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  tins  plain,  and  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  weather  in  this  monument.  Mr.  Pegge 
{ArdueoLvoX,  iv..p.  lid,  etseq.)  considers  Mr.  Colebiod^'s 
hypothesis  very  doubtful,  and  regard*  tfais  and  other  crom- 
lecfas  as  places  of  devotion  rather  than  Mpalchral  monn* 
ments.  Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  ColebKK^e)  observe*  that  the 
place  when  Hons  wa^  buried  retained  his  name:  his 
words  are  '  hactenus  in  orientaUbus  Cantii  partibus  raono- 
mentum  habuit  suo  nomine  insigne.'  Now  we  suppose  no 
one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Hersa  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  title  <sS  this  monument.  The  name  ia 
variously  written :  Keith  0>tv  House,  hy  Camden ;  Cttscota 
House, by  Lambaide  {PeraitAulaHon  qfKent,  edit  of  1 596> ; 
Cit  s  Cotihouse,  by  Stew ;  and  dilferently  by  ote  writer** 
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Beiides  the  aboro  mgafgeausot,  between  ibB  BrHona  and 
Saxons,  Aylesfbrd  des«rTet  notice  as  the  place  to  which 
Bdmund  Ironside  about  the  year  1016,  pursued  the  Danes 
whom  ha  had  deftated  at  Otfbtd.  Dr.  Plott  was  inclined  to 
Ax  tbe  Roman  station  Va^iacee  at  Aylesibrd;  but  he 
doea  not  appear  to  have  any  foUowera  in  this  opinion. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  been  variously  written.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it  ^gelesford.  According  to  Nen- 
nius  (a  British  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century)  the  Saxons  called  it  Episfora,  and  the  Britons 
Sathenegabail,  or  Saissenaig-Hobafl,  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Saxons  here.  Asser  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died 
about  A.D.  900)  calls  it  vCgebthrep  ;  in  Domesday  Book  it 
is  Eteaford,  in  later  writers  AiUesford,  and  in  Leland  and 
Camden,  Ailesford. 

The  maner  of  Aytesfotd  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  a  roval  demesne.  It  was  subsequently  held  by  the 
Qreys  of  Codnor,  the  Wyatta,  and  others. 

In  one  place  in  the  parish  are  several  springs,  which 
change  tbe  stones  in  them,  as  well  as  pieces  of  wood,  to  a 
carmine  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  have  become  dry.  The  water  flows  from  a  deep 
chalky  loose  soil,  is  vety  «nll^.  and  has  a  rough  taste;  but 
there  are  no  chalybeate  qtudities  belonging  to  it.  (Hasted's 
Hist,  of  Kent.) 

AVLSHAM,  or  AYLESHAM  (written  in  Domesday 
Book  '  Elesham'),  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Souu 
Erpingliam,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  1 1  miles  N. 
by  W.  uf  Norwich,  and  120  NJ4.E.  Gum  London  through 
Norwich,  or  118  tluou^h  East  Dereham.  It  is  on  tbe  ri^ 
or  S.W.  banh  of  the  nver  Bure,  one  of  the  streams  which 
unite  just  above  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Aylsham 
was.  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  chief  place  in 
Norfolk  for  the  linen  manufacture ;  and  in  old  records  the 
'Ailesfaam  webs*  and  'Ailesbam  linens,'  and  'the  fine  cloth 
of  Aile«ham'  are  ftequently  mentioned.  In  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Hnen  manufiicture  had  in  a  great  deme 
given  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the  time  of  James  I.  it 
was  cbietty  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  Bince  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  a  few  looms  are 
employed  for  the  Norwich  manufitoturers.  The  market,  for- 
merly on  Saturday,  is  at  present  on  Tuesday ;  the  busioess 
is  chiefly  in  emm:  there  are.  two  fhiis  in  the  jvar.  The 
river  Bure  was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen-  tons 
biKden.  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or  live  inches  waten  in 
the-y^ars  1773-1779.  It  had  previously  been  navigable 
only  to  Coltishall,  six  or  seven  miles  hdvw  Aylsham.  The 
parish  is  lai^,  containing  4250  acres.  Tbe  population  in 
1831  was  2334. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  was 
built  by,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  oentuty,  and  is  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
aisles  to  each;  also  two  transepts;  the  north  is  called  St 
Inter's  Chap^  kdA  the  south  the  Cbapal  of  the  Virsin 
Hai7.  There  is  a  square  towe^  with  a  email  spire  mvue 
top.  The  chun^  contains  several  monumental  brasses,  a 
riohly-earvttd  ftnt,  and  in  the  south  window  a  neat  painting 
of  Uie  Salutbdon,  put  up  in.  1316.  Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage, 
according  to  Blomo&eld,  though  other  authorities  erro- 
neoualy  call  it  a  rectory..  It  is  in  tbe  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Norwich,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  <iS  Canterbury*  to  whom  tiie  impro- 
.priate  rectory  was  grwitod.  There  ate  two  dissenting 
places  of  worship. 

There  is  .a  national  scl^ool  at  Aylsham;  It  was  originally 
a  free-schocd,  endowed  by  Robert  Jannys,  who  was  mayor 
of  Norwich  in  1617 ;  but  the  endowment  is  small  (a  school- 
Toom  and  master's  bwiBe.  wUh  above -an  acre  of  land,  and 
10/.  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Norwich),  and  it  is  chiefly 
supported  by  vcduntaiy  contributious.  The  county  bride- 
well is  in  this  town.  -  , 

The-  country  round  Aylsham  is  tbe  most, agreeable  in 
Norfolk*  and  when  Blomefield  wrote  his  bistOTy  (towards 
the  middle  of  the  Ijsst  century)  it  was  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  season  on- account  of  a  spa  or  mineral  spring,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,   (Bloraefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk.) 

AYR,  a  royal  burgh  oh  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
county  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated -bn  tbe  south  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  and 
ia  77  miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Glaagow. 
Th*  naioM  Ayr  ia  sappM^  to  foe  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 


have  been  first  given  to  the  river,  Aom  which  It  has  been 
transferred  to  tbe  town :  the  meaning  is  thin,  or  shaUow. 

The  principal  street  (called  High-street)  i»  broad,  with 
two  tows  of  well-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
and  was  entirely  re-paved  some  years  since,  so  it  is 
now  one  of  the  cleanest  and  beat-paved  burghs  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  end  of  tbe  street  is  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Ayr,  connecting  the  town  with  the  bui^h  New  Town  upon 
Ayr,  which,  though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  considereoas 
a  suburb ;  and,  with  tbe  adjacent  villages  of  Wallace  Town 
and  Content,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  tbe  present 
parliamentary  IxHrough  of  Ayr.  A  little  below  this  old  bridge 
18  the  new  bridge,  an  eleguit  structure  of  five  arches,  which 
connects  Sandgate-street  in  Ayr  with  Main-street  in  New 
Town.  At  the  junction  of  High-street  and  Sandgate-street 
stand  the  town  public  buildings,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
suite  of  assembl}[-roomB,  and  a  pnblie  rerang-room  well 
supplied  with  periodieals  and  newspapers.  There  is  a  spire 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  217  feet  high,  which  is  much 
admired.  These  buildinn  were  erected  by  the  corporation 
at  the  cost  of  10,000^.  Near  the  south  end  of  Sandgate- 
street  is  Wellin^n-s<|uate  (the  name  of  whidi  indicates 
its  modem  erection),  having  at  its  Wfistem  extremity  tbe 
county  buildings,  containing  court  and  record  rooms,  and 
other  public  offices.  Behind  these  is  ^e  county  jail  for 
debtors  and  crimiruls,  erected  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples, and  in  an  airy  situation  near  the  sea.  Wellington- 
square  is  of  considerable  size.  From  the  bouses  on  tbe 
north  side  to  those  on  the  sot^b^  it  is  about  300  feet  wide, 
and  the  length  firom  the  road  towards  Caniok.  into  which  its 
eastern  extremity  opens,  to4ihe  court-honae  on  the  west,  is 
about  600  feet  South  of  it  another  new  square,  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  has  been  commenced,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  new  streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  Higl^ 
street  is  a  new  building  caUed  WaSaoe  Tower,  ereeteo  in 
the  place  of  an  old  building  bearing  tbe  same  name,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  In  JVont  of'fhe  building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  exe- 
cuted by  Thorn,  tbe  sculptor  of  .Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, professional  men,  and  fradesmen ;  and  the  business 
which  is  done  arises  much  from  its  xzak  as  county  town,  and 
ftom  the  residence  of  several  of  the  gentry.  Tbere  ore  two 
banking  establishments,  besides  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow.  New  Town  is 
tbe  seat  of  the  coal  trade.'  The  different  character  of  the 
population  of  the  two  places  may  be  estimated  by  this,  that 
though  the  parish  of  New  Town  has  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ayr,  there-  are  only  40  female  ser- 
vants, while  in  Ayrthere  are  580.  Ayr  has  166  capitalista, 
bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men ;  New  Town 
only  31. 

The  barboiir  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  rtve^Ayr; 
and-fh>m  each  side  of  tbe  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  tbe 
sea.,  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  The  length  of  the  south 
pier  (that  of  Ayr)  is  abont  1250  feet,  and  the  length  of  ^ 
north  pier  (that  of  New  Town)  about  1  lAO  fee^.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  depth  of  tbe  water 
at  spring  tides  is  fourteen  feet ;  so  that  vessels  exceeding 
200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  tbe  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  light'bouses  to  guide  vessels  into 
the'faarbour.   Thedues  exceed  1000^  annually. 

There  are  two  parish  kirks  in  Ayr  r  the  old  one  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  High-street,  on  tbe  east  side  of  tbe  town  ; 
and  th^  new  one  at  the  head  of  Cathcart-street.  The  parish 
kirk  in  New  Town  stands  in  M»in-street,  not  far  from  the 
bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship  of  tbe  establish- 
ment,  there  are  Episcopalian  and  Catnolic  chapels,  and 
meeting-houses  connected  with  the  fbllowing  bodies  of  div 
senters:  viz.,  Burghers.  Anti- Burghers,  Relief,  Came- 
ron ians,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Moravians. 

Close,  to  the  new  parochial  kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  academy, 
which,. from  the  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  has  drawn  msny 
families  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their  childreo.  Tbe 
number  of  scholars  averages  fh)m  500  to  600  annually:  the 
building  is  very  handsome.  This  has  benefited  tbe  town 
by  causing  an  increase  <^  the  buildings,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  society.  Ayr  is  a  place  of  gaiety  and  fashion. 
It  has  a  theatre  close  to  WeUiogtoo-aquare ;  and  iu  races, 
.whiob  are  held  on  a  course  about  a  mile  south  <tf  the  town, 
ue  well  attended.  On  the  toads  to  Maybole,  and  akng  tbe 

•  Tba  muuMMirta  gnaaOf  m  udt  sd  fh*  pUa  <wnfliw4  ia  tha 
bMO^nynfMtt. 
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wlik  to  Ctniek,  m  t  number  of  viUok,  ehUflr  inbabiled 
bgr  MnDiu  irtM  m  in  bttsltiett  in  Ayr. 

To  tin  wMt  of  the  tairn,  between  it  ftndthtt  than,  itood 
Ae  iitt  bttttt  hy  OUVef  ^omvell.  bat  demolished  Kt  tbe 
HitontiotiortheStiiuts.  Itms  deftftdedby  six  beMiotu, 
tdid  two  or  three  places  appear  to  have  been  intended  ftw 
tttguineSi  In  its  area,  of  about  ten  acres,  w«s  included 
the  aneient  paroohial  kirk  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  in 
vhieh  the  Scotti^  Paritamettt  met  to  eonflrm  the  title 
ef  Robert  Bmoe  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
CrMttwell  apwipriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
IMO  marks  En^ish  (686/.  13«.  4d.)  to  buud  a  new  one. 
Tit^  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  "the  Old  Kirk,"  built 
in  18B4.  Theiower  of  tiie  kirk  within  the  fbrt  still  remains, 
ud  tMn  are  some  relies  the  foft  itself.  Ayr  is  one  trf 
tlw  towns  at  which  the  high  court  of  justiciary  Ibr  the 
wntluKft  cbcntt  (cortvsponding  to  the  English  assize  courts) 
i»  held.  Stmiflt  josUce  of  peace,  and  hurgh  courts,  are 
ids»  regularly  held. 

The  tnde  of  Ayr.  fti  former  times,  consisted  in  a  great 
dsgree  in  tiie  importation  of  wi^e  from  France,  and  the 
population  was  then  considerable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  nearly  S50  years  ago  2000  persotts  died  of  the  plague, 
BttbeeqnenUy  the  town  declined;  and  in  1745  the  popu- 
ktien  (of  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  1000 ;  but  it  must  have  increased  nipidly  soon  after, 
M  m  1 753  it  was  rAumed  at  nearly  3000.  At  present  the 
trade  of  Ayr  consisa  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  import  of  timber  and  deals  ftom  British 
America*  and-oT  iron  and  hemp  ftom  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
benks  ef  the  eoasC  abpundiiw  in  all  sorts  of  white  fish.  A 
wmsideraUe  wooOen  mananetory  has  been  lately  com- 
meneedf  which  bids  fltjr  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
lutts.  liie  rise  of  New  Town  into  importance  Is  more  recent 
than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has  been  bwing  to' its  collieries, 
which  are  noW  nourishing.  The,  population  of  the  burgh 
and  parish  of  Ayr  in  1831,  was  7606 ;  that  oF  New  Town. 
4*80  ;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4277  :-^together. 
IfttOOS.  There  are  two  weekly  xnarkets  at  Ayron  Tues- 
day and  Fifday,  and  four  Ihirs  in.  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  to  hare  been  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Conqaest,  and  was  erected  into  a  btirgh  by  William  tfu 
£wm  king  of  Seotfand.  in  the  year  1S02.  The  forpbration 
«onsist«.of  ft  proAst,  two  bailUes,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
•nd  twelve  ooandUors;  and.  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
filOOl.)  ud  a  debt'approaching  to  near'  20,000/.  The  juris- 
dieUtm  of  ^lie  magistrates  extends  over  ^e  whole  p^ish. 
It  is  «  eonlribufory  burgh,  returning  coqjointly  with  Irvine, 
CampboltDWn,  InvenrT,  snd  Oban  (the  last  three  in 
Argyleihire),  one  member  to  parliament 

New  Town  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men are  Ibmted  Ih  numbM  to  fbrty-eight,  and  each  pos- 
aessea  what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four 
■eres*  of  arable  land,  besides  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
emninolt  irf  150  acres,  which  right  is  enjoyed  b^y  by  the 
bn^esses.  The  common  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  small. 
The  eommuniW  meet  eraj  ^rear  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  oflleerSt  wnen  two  boilliee*  a  treasurer,  and  ux.  coun- 
oiHm  are  ohosen. 

The  bottndaiiea  of  tbo  parliamentanr  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
flxed  in  1839,  eomprehend  parts  of  the  tluee  parishes  of 
Ayr.  New  T^iWtt,  and  8t  Quivox,  ud  eontain  ft  population 
of  14,817. 

The  eoast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  is  flat;  on  the 
wwt  the  country  rises  graduallT.  The  soil  of  Ayr  parish 
teems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  They  are  both 
in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow. 
New  Town  wai  separated  tmm  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and 
PrMtickt  and  formed  Into  a  separate  parish  in  1779. 

In  tb«  parish  of  Att  (at  least.  In  that  of  AUoWav  which 
haft  bMli  long  annexed  to  it),  Robert  Bunts  was  horn,  in 
IfSt.  Tbe  hooae  stands  by  the  read-side;  about  two  mQes 
ftwn  Ayrthnd  fs  pointed  out-totbe  traveller  by  a  board  with 
an  ineoription.  On  a  height  between  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
and  Uie  l^ge  of  I>x>n,  a  monument  has.  been  erected  Ut 
the  pMt's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  straie,  iain  the 
fcrm  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  contains  aportrolt  Bums, 
and  some  relics  ctmnected  with  him.  llie  scenery  in  the 
seif  hbouthood  is  delightftil  in  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
U  bft  ft  ]daec  much  resorted  to  by  strangers.  Johannes 

*  liaMtNAcppMrwMkMaeatehMfMMiiUataMWMMMl.  As 
ftMtut  ftoi  b  jMun  am  tta  OM  «Bd  a  fMiHi  bgUih  11111111  MMb 


Scotus,  or  Btigena,  one  of  the  lights  of  llie  dark  ages,  uid 
the  Chevalier  Runsfty.  an  daimed  as  natives  of  the  puish 
of  ij^. 

Then  wa«  ibrmeriv  a  monastery  of  IXnuiniiwas,  black 
MaM  (the  first  they  had  In  Scotland),  and  one  of  the  Ob- 
servontines.  A  statue  of  the  Vhrgin  Mary  was  said  to  have 
worked  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  T\jpogrmihind  Diet,  qf  Scotland ;  Sinclair's 
SlaHttieal  Aeeount  /  Play^'s  Desmptirm  <^8coiland,Su:.} 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Scotland, 
deriving  ite  name  firom  the  town  just  described.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde^  on  arm  of  the  sea  Which  waaheft  it  on  the  W,  side, 
forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  tbe  portlui  of  coast  be- 
longing to  the  county,  being  distant,  m  a  stralebt  line, 
fW>m  its  northern  extremity  about  thirty-one  mUes;  and 
about  thir^-flve  miles  fhnn  the  southern.  Tho  distance  <tf 
the  two  estremitieB  ftom  one  anoOier  in'  a  d^t  line  is 
about  six^  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  in  ft  direction 
nearly  N.  by  K.  and  S.  by  W. 

The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the  northern  point  of  the 
coast  just  mentioned,  runs  in  an  Irr^ular  line  towards  the 
S.R.,  and  separates  Ayrshire  fVom  Renftewshire  and  La- 
narkshire -.  after  it  reocnes  the  most  eastern  point  (which  is 
about  forty-four  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  ef  the 
coast,  and  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-sOven  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  turns  to  the  S.  W.  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  which  is 
distant  ftom  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  sbire  about 
flf^-six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last  i«rt  of  the 
boundary  divides  this  shire  ftom  those  of  Dumuies,  KiA.- 
eudbright  andWigton, 

The  souOwm  and  eastern  parts,  widi  a  BmaU  portion  ef 
the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  emi- 
nences are  m  anuderable  height  Along  the  shtMres  of 
the  Frith  ue  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the 
country  inland  rises  into  hills,  which  inclose,  as  within  on 
amphitheatre,  the  best  part  of  the  county.  The  prindpol 
hills  ore  as  fUlows: — 

VM. 

KnoekdoUan,  a  eonlod  mountain  near  the  coast  in 

thesoirth«npart'<rfthecoun^  •  IffSO* 

Coim-table,  intheeastorapartof  tiiecoun^  •  165^ 
Blaeksid»«id,  in  the  parian  of  Bom.  near  the  liver 

Ayr  .         4         .  iSflOt 

CarletonHai      1  flCZOt  or  1554* 

Koookdaw  rnear  KnockdoHoni  .<  1554* 
Knocknorman     J  l  ]  54  o  t 

Ben-erard,  in  the  southern  part  of  ttteconnty  '•  1440$ 
Misty  Law,  on  tbe  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  .  '1240* 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rodi  off  the  coast  .         ;      1 098§ 

Brown  Coiriek  HUl.  a  little  #ay  south  of  the  town  of 
Ayr  .  .         .         .  .  924f 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the 
inland  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  die  sea ; 
but  the  shortness  of  their  course  prevents  them  ftom  becoming 
of  much  importance  in  a  comm««ul  point  of  view.  The 
Garnock.risuig  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  towards 
the  south,  unties  with  the  Irvine*  whi<£  comes  ftom  the 
eoM ;  or  mther,  both  Aiese  rivers  fldl  into  Irvine  harbour. 
The  Irvine;  which  is  the  larger  of  tbe  two,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  county  at  its  widest 
part,  flows  t^yta  east  to  west,  and  fblleinto  the  sea  near  the 
town  trf  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  tnm  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles.  The  Lugar  is  Us  principal  tributary.  The  Doon 
rises  .from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the 
county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon,  flows  N.W.  tjU  it 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  ftom  the  mouUi  of  the  Ayr.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.  TheCHrvanand 
the  Btinehar  rise  in  tiw  ssme  district  -as  the  Doon;  and 
drain  tbe  sovthem  parts  of  the  xannty.  They  are  about 
twen^  to  twelity*flv»  miles  hng. '  The  Nith.  which  fl,ow« 
thronui  Dumfties-shire.  and  the  Croe.  whidi  divides  Kirk- 
cudl«%htdiire  ftmii  Wigtonshire»  rue  in'  Ayrshire  or  on  the 
border. 

There  are  several  small  loehs  pear  the  sources  of  the 
Dotm.  Oirvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon,  tiuough  whiLh 
the  river  Doon  runs.-  is  about  nine  miles  long,  according 
to  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  GeneriU  Retort 
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publiibed  by  the  Society  for  DifiUsing  Usaftil  Knowledge,  it 
13  not  mate  than  about  five  or  six.  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  in  Chalmers's  Caledmic^.  The  last  authority 
gives  the  breadth  m  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  It  abouniU 
with  fine  trout.  This  flsb  is  oommon  in  many  o(the  other 
streams ;  but  in  the  river  Ayr  itaelf,  the  quuttity  has  been 
dunioiahed,  jivtly  by  the  water  th&t  opmei  from  tha  coal 
and  iron  nuuM  and  Una  qnaRi^-nMr  ths  Kmroei  of  the 
river. 

The  Craig  Ailsa  lies  in  the  sea  about  eight  miles  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast  It  is  not  a  mere  rock, 
but  the  summit  of  a  huge  sub-mariBe  mountain.  It  shelves 
rapidly  into  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all 
sidea  except  the  Bouth-eastem,  where  the  accumulation  of  the 
debris  has  formed  a  small  beaoh.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
ciroumfereDce,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  1088 
feet.  It  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  is  the  abwle  of  goats 
and  rabbits,  gulls,  auks,  and  gannets.  Viewed  fiom  the 
N.W.,  its  fiiRn  is  heavjr,  but  wBen  seen  fiaia  tbe^  north  it 
assumes  an  elbgant  conical  figure. 

It  has  (HI  the  N.W;  perpendioular  cliffs  SOO  to  300  feet 
bigfa ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into  ttw  tea  witti  a 
slope  presenting  here  and  there  some  rooky  faces,  hut  co- 
vered generally  vrith  grass  or  wild  flowers.  Ik  hai  q>rings 
about  200  feet  below  its  summit 

This  island  is  almost  entirely  oompoaed  of  one  species  of 
roek,  an  even  'and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar 
and  transparent  quarts,  the  fbnqer  appearing  to  predorai- 
iMte.  It  Is  mottled  by  minute  and  distinct  stains  of  a  black 
colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen  to  be  small  grains  of 
hornblende  dii^wrsed  through  the,  stone  as  from  a  common 
centre ;  and  giving  to  it,  according  to  their  proportion  to 
the  otbdr  ingredients,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tuit.  The 
nok  is  oMnmonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  inmpilar 
maasM :  bat  hi  several  parts,  and  Mpeoially  on  the  N.W. 
Bide,  it  has  a  columnar  structure.  The  eolumas  T«py  in 
the  number  of  thfdr'  sides, 'but  are  mostly  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal,  and  from  six  to  eight  fart  in  diameter:  they  ar? 
not  pointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  1 06  feat. 
Tbetr  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence 
their  summits  are  flat,  and  antird  a  habitation  fer  numbers 
of  gannets.  Their  dimensions  fkr  exceed  those  oiF  >he 
hasaltio  columns  of  Stafik ;  and  they  possess  a  requisite 
which  th.e  latter  want,  the  power  (tf  catching  from  th6ir 
lighter  oolour  the  most  varied  lights  and  refleotions.  There 
is  an  old  ruinous  castle  -  on  the  rack.  (See  an  account  of 
Ailsa  by  Dr.  M*OuUooh  In  the  SVsrtadwtfoiw  qfUu  €Mo- 
gieal  Society,  vol.  ii.  No.  18.) 

*ThB  minraai  riehes  of  AyrahiM  are  oonsidar*hle.  Coal' 
is  abundant,  espedally  in  the  middle  and  northern 'parts  ot 
the  county,  whieh  may  be  considered  as  induded  in  the 
great  coal-field  of  Scotland.  Harbours  and  railroads  have 
been*  formed  to  carry  on  the  export  ooal  trade.  The  ooal  is 
of  diO'erent  varieties,  among  which  it  the  Uende  ooal,  found 
in  the  earth  ehan«d«<»  reduced  to  tho  st&te  fit  a  cinder.  It 
hums  without  smoke  or  much'  flame,  at|d  is  used  ft>r  drying 
grain  and  malt  Considerable  qnantlttes  are  exported  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Cannel  coal  appears  to 
have  been  dug  formerly,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  It  is  prooured  at  preaent.  Near  Saltooati 
eleven  diflbrent  strata  w  stems  of  ooal  have  been  diseo- 
vered.  ■  The  coal  of  these  seams  is  not  all  of  the  same  qua- 
lity. They  vrere  disoovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  sunk 
shafts,  constructed  the  harbour  of  Salteoats,  and  built  salt- 
mna  to  consume  the  otherwise  useless  part  of  the  ootd. 
The  coal-field  near  Sdteoats  is  divided  into  three  parts  l>y. 
two  dykes  or  natural  walls  of  whtnstone.' 

The  coun^  affords  abundance. of  limestone.  Frsbstone 
is  quarried  m  great  qoaiitity ;  and  there  is  some  whin- 
stone  and  puddingstone.  Mill-stones  of  ooaisa  granite  are 
quarried  at  Kilbride,  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast, 
aiid  are  in  great  re.quest  for  their  hardness  and  durability. 
They  are  said  to  be  exported  even  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  America.  Noar  Auehinleok  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone 
much  nsed  ftir  buil9ii»  ovens,  en  aeconnt  of  Us  power  in 
misting'  die  action  .of  flr«.  The  whetstone  knoani  by  the 
name  inWater-of-Ayr  stone  is  fbund  near  the  banks  w  the 
river  Ayr.   Marl  also  is  procure^  in  many  places. 

Ironstone  is  obtained ;  am)  at  Muirkirk,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  exitensive  iron  works  are  carried  on. 
Lead.  I  unmbaoo  ov  Uaek-leadt  antimbny*  and  coppa  (of 
eDcfaofwhidittw^witity  ia  rawlDmaybe  eoniklined  m 


nearly  oemplatiDg  the  list  of  nU  (be  il»*Qe)«li|  af  Ap^lnM* 

(Flayfair's  Gtographio^  Dftaription     Scotlami  j 

ties  (\f  Scotland.) 
There  are  several  mineral  springs,  1lQ|  none  of  tham  of 

such  repute  as  to  attract  many  viaitws. 
The  soil  of  thu*  oounty  is  thus  distribi)t«d  by  Qha}fltexa 

in  his  Calcdomm : 

Clay  soil       .      .      .     '961.9S0  potm 
Sand  or  light  acU      .  130,110, 
Mom  and  mon  land  ,  «  983,S30 

Total  .      .      660,600  statvtawrw. 
The  light  or  sandy  soil  ia  met  with  along  the  coa«t(  iiitar- 
spersed  with  a  deop  and  fertile  loam.   On  the  eaptein 

boundary  the  moor  lands,  intcrserted  with  moasM,  oocur. 
Of  these  mosses,  Aird's  moa.s  and  Moss  MuUurk,  which  laal 
ia  partly  in  Ifamrk  and  RenlVovi-  »^lures,  luiiy  t>a  noticed  for 
their  extent.  In  the  parish  t>t'  Muii  kii  k  ami  K*W  Cum-* 
nock,  which  are  in  the  east  part  of  tlie  shire,  more  than  half 
the  land  is  mosit.  The  clay  soil,  which  constitutos  so  lai^ 
a  portion  of  the  land>  varies  in  its  charaoter ;  it  is,  in  a^ma 
parts,  stning  and  productivt),  vhfle  in  vOm»  it  i&  cpongy, 
wet,  and  oold ;  producing  grass  wkQI  fiiV  l^ttening  cattle, 
and  merely  suflleient  for  kwpiiw  tbv  ft  hvpeding  itook. 
(Fullarbm'a  Gmenif  Fwo^tM^gnaOtme ^tMe  Coumty 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  agrinil-r 
tore  of  Ayrdiire  was  in  a  n^Mt  vretehed  omidition.  Thwe 
wa*  acaroely  a  praoticahle  road ;  the  farmers'  bouaes  vera 
roere  hovels  j  tba  lands  were  overrup  with  weeds  and 
rushes.  The  arable  farm?  were  small,  for  the  teqanta 
had  not  stock  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenure  wh  bad, 
and  the  tenunt  baraased  by  a  multitude  of  veutious  aar-: 
vioes  to  the  landlord.  The  hund.  divided  Into  the  araft  w 
infleU,  onA  ofttAeldt  wa»  otther  negloetad  or  worn  out  hf 
Btteoesaive  vops  of  oato.  ai  lont  w  Vbey  wwld  pay  tat  seed 
and  labour,  or  by  an  ill-managed  rotation  of  two  or  Uuea 
siie^easive  wops  of  oMa,  one  pf  bear  (o?  four-i*inired  hariMr), 
followed  by  a  yeiu*  of  reat, '  The  wretehed  oonditiai  of  vaa 
counti7  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fiut,  that  little  hutehsra' 
me«t  waa-  used  by  the  fhrmeta,  ooept  a  pwtioa  salted  at 
Martinmas  fur  winter  stock ;  porridge,  oatmeal  aakes,  and 
some .  milk  w  cheese,  constituted  the  chief  of  iheir  diet 
Even  in  the  tawnctf  Ayr.ecmtaininKfrDmlooOto  4000  inhsr 
bitanta,  not  mere  than  fifty  head  (n  cattle  ware  Blwigbtsied 
annually.  A  suecessioQ  u  had  seaaons,  at  the  ana  of  the 
seventeentii  and  bMinning  of  the  eightaentii  oaatnrias, 
Mimd  hnndaedi  of  IhmiuM  to  fly  fir  auhaistam  to  tiie 
dk  of  Irafauid;  and  &m  poor  vera  not  uftaqneptty 
obliged  to  suhaist  hf  Uwding  their  eatUo,  and  nixing  the 
blood  with  any  oataMol  thesr  eonld  pnenle.  (Fidlartan's 
Gmeral  Vuu, 

Wheat  is  not  eultavatad  to  any  ^eat  extent )  and  though 
the  quality  of  tibat  which  is  raised  is  very  good,  yet  the  cuj. 
tivation  Of  it  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  Big  er 
heur  is  ganevally  preferred  to  the  oommon  barley  ;  but  the 
principu  grain  raised  is  the  oat,  in  which  th^  eounty 
stands  pre-eminent,  both  for  quality  and  produce.  Turnips 
are  increasing  ;  potatoes  are  univwaally  cultivated,  and  the 
artificdargrasses  on  all  improved  farms.  Elax  also  is  raised. 
Hie  beat  rotation  of  crops  is  eonsiderad  to  ha  oats  or  bMns 
raised  after  ploughing  up  a  grass-field  t  after  these,  in  dry 
soils,  turnips  or  other  gnen  empa,  auoh  as  kale,  vetehaa, 
tares,  or.  potatoea.  In  very  strong  soila,  drilled  baana,  cab- 
bages, and  canota  may  be  subawnted  in  the  plaoe  of  tur- 
nips. These  are  followed  by  a  crop  of  barley  aawn  with 
artificial  grw  seeds.  Aftev  the  olover,  wheat  or  oats,  and. 
in  very  light  Unds,  rye.   (Fullarton's  Qenermi  Vimo,  4c) 

Lime  is  the  most  common  manure.  On  the  ooast  sea- 
weed is  much  used,  and  aa^m'  waate  ia  in  gaaat  request 
with  some  farmers. 

The  oattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  eounty  are  chiefly 
reared  the  tnaiket,  and  era  ftir  the- moat  part  of  the 
Galloway  biead.  Th^  are  eommonly  black  or  teindled 
(though  borne  are  white  w  dun),  and  the  bast  are 
vrithout  hema.  They  are  vary  hardy,  and  grow  ffX  whsae 
the  large  heavy  breed  of  sdmo  other  counties  would  be 
starved.  Great  nnmbm  are  yeariy  sent  to  Knghmd.  The 
cattle  in  the  nortbmt  part  of  the  county  is  partly  of  the 
Dunlop  breed,  which  has  been  estebUshed  there  fbr  a  cen- 
tury and  a  hidf.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  breed  of 
blown  ud  wtaita  notded  eatd^  whieh  ia  oonaidered  to  have 
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Iwen  tntrodoeed  at  a  caaMnMf  later  period.  Th^  an, 
like  the  othen,  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an  object  of 
great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considetable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  good  repute ;  and 
the  making  of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  fkrmers 
iti  the  parish  of  Danlop.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
or  less  in  use  among  the  farmers :  as  the  Aldemeys,  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  to  give  richness  and  colour  to 
the  milk  and  butto-;  the  Irish,  which  are  large,  wide- 
homed,  and  raw-  boned,  but  difficult  to  &tten ;  and  a  small 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
prove rapidly  in  the  low  oonnt^,  and  are  eateemed  superior' 
to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the  meat  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
«r  Holdemeift  cattle  had  been  propagated  in  former  times, 
but  they  seem  to  have  declined ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  best  breed  of  the  wide-homed  Craven,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Leioestershire  cattle  appear  to  have  failed.  Oxen, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  plouofa. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  smidl  wliit^faeed 
breed  of  sheep  has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but 
Uttle  wool,  and  that  of  middling  quaUty,  and  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  them.  The  native  sheep  is  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  the  moors,  ThMe  are  among  the  hudiest. 
most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the  sheep  tribe.  They  are 
nmnd,  firm,  and  well-sbaped,  with  black  fitoes  and  horns. 
The  wool  is  sean^  in  quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  fleah  at  five  years  cid  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal 
to  one-flmrth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  Iliere  is  a  breed 
at  one  part  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
of  wdTf  other  county  in  Scotland. 

Tfiis  county,  with  the  adjoining  me  of  Lanark,  possesses 
a  valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  sbong  Wwk-horses,  superior 

Krhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Iliey  were  supposed  to 
ve  originated  fVom  some  Flanders  or  Holsteia  horses, 
bn^bt  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton;  but  it  ^tpean  that  gnat  pains  had  been 
taken,  at  periods  long  anterior  to  that,  to  improve  the  Soot- 
ttsb  hmes  by  imjmrtatiMis  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.  iSeie  is  hardly  an  ftss  to  be  seen  in  Ayrslure. 

.Although  a  prejudice  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  giving  way ;  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  fed  upon  the  lefuse  of  the  dairy :  bAt  Uie 
breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically  conducted 
as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Kabbits  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  sre  bred  for 
their  fiir;  and  are  killed  from  the  b^inning  of -December 
to  the  end  of  Februarv,  DunghiU  finrls  are  reared  at  almost 
ersoy  fiimi-hmue  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  not  nnmeroua ;  nsittier  are  pigeons  nw  bees. 

Between  two  and  tiiree  oentanes  a^  ^ere  ware  consi- 
derable forests  in  this  county.  At  the  tune  of  ^e  Refbrma- 
tion  a  forest  extended  ten  milea  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr ;  but  this,  with  every  other  vrood  of  any  extent  in  tlM 
county,  excepting  Dalrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
longing to^e  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county, 
except  tlw  natural  woods  of  oak  and  biidi  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Girvan,  Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  There 
were  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  ihe  farm- 
houses in  me  north,  and  some  of  tboee  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parte.  At  present  all  the  lower  parte  of  the  country 
and  the  banks  of  ite  nnmenms  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantationB  around  the  riiansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  early  period  of  improvement, 
the  Scoteh  fir  was  preferred  to  the  Urch.  FlanteUons  Of 
willows  for  hoops  and  baskete  have  been  made  witib  «on- 
siderabie  benefit  There  is  a  reed  near  the  lakes  in  some 
parts  which  is  excellent  fbr  tbatehing. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist  ont  far  from  unhealthy. 
The  westerly  winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast ;  and  the 
part  near  the  Isle  of  Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  islnnd.  The  air  is  milder  and  more  temperate  than 
in  the  eart  of  Scotland ;  and  towwds  the  western  or  coast 
siifo  it  is  pure  and  free  from  SAowa  mdt  they  fall 
on  the  coast 

The  manu&ctures  of  Aynhire  are  importent  fix*  the  dis- 
trict possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
toatmals  for  building  are  at  hand;  and  there  are  channel^ 
of  communication  open.  The  viciuity  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impiUse  to  improveroakt 
The  woollen  manufaoturs  haa  been  lang  aatnUisbed;  and 


bonnets  and  ae^ei  «m  early  made  at  Kflmamodc.  Im 

proved  machinery  soon  came  in,  and  carpete,  cloths  (ex* 
cept  the  finer  broad  cloths),  and  stockings  have  been  made. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  manufiM- 
ture  extended  to  other  parte  of  the  county,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyers 
and  fullers  have  esteblished  themselves  in  connexion  with 
this  manufecture.  The  linen  manufbotnn  has  also  been 
introduced,  though  never  carried  to  any  great  extent  In 
the  village  or  town  of  Beith  there  is  a  oonsidenble  manu- 
facture of  thread.  The  silk  manafrLctora  waa  tried  abova 
sixty  yean  since,  hut  it  did  not  beeonie  permutent 

The  cotton  manu&ctnre,  having  been  estiMithed  in  Glas- 
gow and  PaMey,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Gnat 
cotton  works  were  erected  at  the  villue  of  Catrine  on  the 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  muslins  nas  been  esteblished 
nearly  all  over  the .  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  consideraUe  importance 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leather  ii 
employed  in  making  shoes,  boots,  and  saddlery.  Of  th* 
latter  some  ia  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  iron-woi^  o' 
Muiriurk  have  been' already  noticed.  There  are  fbundriee 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  domestie  pnraosea  ia 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  mucu  profit. 
Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  alony 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  thaic  neitiier  brick  nor 
tile  ave  much  used  in  this  county  in  the  erection  of  boosea, 
the  numerous  quarries  supplying  plenty  of  stone  for  build- 
ing, and  tiles  being  nether  so  handsome  as  slate  nor  so 
warm  as  tbatth. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  Uisn  the  pathways 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market ;  but  now  roads  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  directiqn  in  which  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  rail-road  nine  miles  in  length  from  Troon  Point 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmamook,  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  and  others  in  diflbrent  parte  of  the  oounty,  as 
well  -as  some  small  ea^als,  either  fiw  conv^ing  ooala  to  8^ 
■ooata,  the  place  of  export,  or  transpoctii^niineralB  to  the 
iron-works  at  Muirkirk.  A  canal  ol  thir^-one  miles  wks 
projected  from  CHasgow  to  Ardnesan;  a  third  part  has 
been  executed,  vis.  (tom  Tradestown  opposito  Glawow,  past 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone:  a  rail-road  has  been 
commenced  from  Ardrossan  to  the  canal  with  a  view  (rf*  com- 
pleting the  communication. 

The  county  of  Ayr  conteins  the  three  antient  distncte  of 
Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carrick  includes  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  Kyia,  the  qount^ 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  u  anin  subdi- 
vided into  King's  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  KyU-Stewart, 
north  of  that  nvw) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  oi 
Uie  Irvine.  Tt^w  divisions  are  marked  in  many  to&pt, 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  county ;  but  they  have  husd 
no  distinct  legal  existence  since  the  act  abolishing  here- 
ditery  jurisdictions.  The  extent  of  thesp  different  disiricu 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  General  Report  qf  Scotland,  JppmcUx,  vol.  i. 

Carrifik        396  sq.  miles  33  inhab..to  the  sq.  mile. 

Kyle  380       „        76  „ 

Cunningham  260      „      135  „ 
This  gives  for  Ihe  who.e  oounty  L03fi  square  milea,  or  663,040  . 
acres,  which  is  not  far  from  the  stetement  given  by  Mr4 
Chalmera  in  his  Caledonia.* 

The  comparative  pf^ulatim,  aa  given  by  Sinclair,  was 
calculated  from  returns  prevkms  to  uat  4tf  1801.  The  pro- 
portion calculated -fiRMpa  the  returns  of  1831,  vrhich  gave 
1 43,100  inhabitante  to  the  oounty  (assuming  Uie  calculation 
of  surface  pven  above  to  be  accurate),  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

Carrick  between  64  and  66  to  a  aquace  mile. 

Kyle  betiroen  147  and  148  „ 

Cunningham  244  n 

For  the  whole  county  140  „ 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows.  In  Kyle, 
Ayr,  the  shire  town,  a  royal  buri^h,  having  in  iu  parii>b  a' 
population  of  7606  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  with  a  peculation  in 
the  parish  of  4O20  penma.  To  these  may  he  added  the 
village  t^Tioan,  wmob  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  ite  harbour,  the  nil-road  from  Kilmarnock, 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  tlourislvng 
steto  of  the  ooal  trade     In  Cunnii^rham  is  the  bur^ 

•  FUjAlr'B  Dttei^im  tf  SeuVmai  pfM  1MB  mfun  wOm  m%  ttw  vm*. 
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«f  Inhn  or  Imine,  vith  a  popalation  in  the  parith  of 
820*  persons:  it  is  at  tfaa  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine. 
Tbe  large  manuracturing  town  of  Kilmarnock  (popu- 
lation of  the  parish  18.093);  the  ports  of  SalunaU 
^wpulation  not  aiicartained),  AMrossan  (population  of  the 
parish  3494);  and  Lai^  (population  2045),  which  is  fre- 
quented as  a  baUiing-plaee,  are  alro  in  this  division  of  the 
sure,  as  welt  as  the  inland  towns  of  Stewarton  (which 
has  3234  iidiahitantB).  and  New  MQns  in  the  puiah  of 
Loudev  population  1650).  [See  Ardkohjut,  lariHS. 
KiLHJUUVocK,  Largs,  Saltcoar,  and  Stbwarton.]  In 
Garriek,  the  towns  of  Oirvan  (population  of  the  parish  6430) 
and  Mayhde  (population  of  the  parish  6287)  have  risen  in 
importaDce  by  the  increase  of  manuractureH,  and  by  the 
intlux  of  operative  weavers,  chiefly  Irish.  [See  Girt  an 
and  Maybols.]  Ayr  and  Irvine  have  custom-houses. 
'  The  county  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Ayr 
and  Irvine,  with  Campbeltown.  Inverary,  and  Oban,  m 
Ar^leshire,  make  up  one  district  of  bui^hs,  and  Kitmar- 
■ock  is  a  contributory  burgh  of  tbe  Renfrew  district. 

Tbe  population  nturoa  and  Playfair's  Detcription  of 
Seotttaid  emtain  a  list  of  ibrhr-six  parishes,  of  which 
sixteen  are  in  die  presbytery  <a  Irvine,  twenty-eight  in 
that  of  Ayr,  and  two  in  that  of  Stranraer,  the  chief  part  of 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  which  is  in  Wigtonshire.  in  which  Stran- 
raer is  situated.  Ayr  and  Irvine  presbyteries  are  in  the 
synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow :  Stranraer  in  that  of  Galloway. 

There  are  in  Ayrshire  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Ghilston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  ^tones,  sixty  feet  in 
diameter ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Som  one  much  larser.  At 
the  base  it  is  about  250  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  rises 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  Xhe  stones,  which 
are  not  large,  are  covered  with  gray  moss.  There  is  no 
tradition  about  the  time  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of 
atones.  In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  cir- 
cular encampments,  tiie  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  p  tbe  Uanei.  One  of  these, 
on  Wartey  Hilt  in  the  paii^  of  Dundonald,  constetac^  two 
oonoentrie  circular  embankments  of  toose  stones  and  earth ; 
the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre ;  the  outer  one  a 
spare  of  ten  acres.  There,  is  another  camp  on  the  kame 
mil  about  200  yards  off,  comprehending  about  an  acre. 
SVom  these  encampments  there  is  a  fine  prospect  There 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  encampment  on  a  hill  called!  Knook- 
geor^n.  in  the  parish  of  Aidrossan ;  and  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  ridge  are  the  remains,  of  an  antient 
structure  used  as  an  alarm-posL  From  this  post  and  from 
Knockgeorgan  signals  were  made  by  smoke  by  day.Eknd'  fire 
by  night 

There  are  tiie  ndns  of  several  easUes  and  of  religious 
housea,  thia  relica  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  fore- 

King.  Of  the  castles.  Loch  Doon  Casde,  on  an  island  in 
eh'  Doon,  deserves  notice  from  the  cireomstanoe  that  it 
was  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  and  no  quarry  is 
known  to  exist  within  less  than  eight  nules.  and  the  inter- 
vening space  is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige 
of  a  totA.  Tumberry  Gaiitle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Earis  of  Carrick,  and  among  others -of 
the  immediate  ancestors  Robert  Bruce.  Being  in  the 
occupation  of  tbe  English,  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and-does 
not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Littl^  more 
than  the  foundations  remain:  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  of 
ground.  Anumg  the  other  ruined  castles  are  thoHO  of 
Tfaomastown;  Fortencioss  ot  Porteneraasi  opposite  the 
island  of  Little  Cumbrae ;  Dunure,  on  the  Camch  coast ; 
Dean  CaaUe,  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton;  Ter- 
renzean,  in  the  pariah  of  Old  Cumnock ;  Auchinleck  and 
Dundonald  (the  last  a  royal  castle,  where  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  IStuart  line,  lived  and  died), 
in  the  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw^in  Dundonald  puish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  (3olmonell  pariah.  The 
castlee  of  Som,  in  the  parish  of  Som ;  Dolquarran,  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Girvan ;  and  Greenand.  on  the  coast  of 
Carrick,  are  stilt  inhabited.  Skelmorly  Castle,  on  the 
eoast,  in  the  northern  port  of  the  county,  and  Eglintonn 
Castt^  near  Irvine,  an  the  teaidenees  of  the  Earl  BgUn- 
toun;  and  Culzean  C^tle  (a  modem  edifice  near  Thonua* 
town),  of  the  Hargneas  of  AUsa. 

Of  the  eoelesiasticMil  ruins,  Uie  chief  are  those  of  the 
Abbey  of  Crossragwell,  otherwise  CnMregal,  Crosragmol, 
Grosragmer  or  Crosragwell,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald. 
This  abbey  is  more  entire  than  any  otlier  in  the  west  of  Soot- 
Imd;  bat«sitUwlow,«adlbeMinonBdingooiintt7aw^ 


into  hills  on  all  sides,  there  is  hnt  a  confined  jMrospeot  frofil 
it.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost  entire,  being  about 
164  feet  long  and  S3  feet  high.  The  abb^  stood  in  an 
enclosure  of  about  eight  SofAch  acres,  whioh  was  sur- 
louuded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost  entirely  demo- 
lished. Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  aplmM  lurase.  waa  destroyed 
about  tbe  time  of  tbe  RefiHrmatum.  A  part  of  it  was  lued 
till  1775  as  tbe  parish  ehnreh.  At  luybde  are  the  re- 
mains (tf  an  old  odiegiato  ehnreh.  The  ruined  Utk  of 
Alloway  near  Ayr  has  been  immortalised  in  Bnnu's  Tom 
O'Shanter. 

Ayrshire  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invanM 
under  Agricola,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  DamniL  At  a 
later  period,  the  descendants  of  tbe  -Scots,  who  same  over 
from  Ireland  to  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  crossed  from 
thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with -the  Damnii.  In 
the  eighth  century,  Kyle  fell  iqto  the  handa  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Northumberland.  In  the  ninth  century,  an  attempt 
made  by  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Kintyre,  to  sub- 
jugate tbe  district,  railed.  Tha  invader  waa  <tefeated  and 
killed.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  at  that  time  qpoke  the 
Oadic  language,  and  thwr  country  formed  partt^  Galloway. 
Tlie  twelfUi  century  was  marked  by  tlie  introduetitm  of 
colonists  from  En^ud,  with  new  pnnciptes,  ouatoma,  and 
jurisprudence  ;  but  tbe  change  was  verjr  gradual,  and  even 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  (j^lic  language  waa 
still  spoken  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oentuiy,  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of  Scotland; 
but  in  1263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships  by 
the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  HI.  The  decisive  battle 
took  place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  The  earidom  of 
Carrick  came  soon  after,  by  marriage,  into  tbe  family  of  the 
Bmces,  lords  of  Annanule ;  and,  on  the  aooession  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne,  was  merged  in  the  crown. 

In  the  leligioua  troubles  whidi  ooenrred  in  tbe  time  of 
the  later  Stuaru  (Chailea  IL  and  James  II,),  the  men  itf 
Ayrshire  supported  the  Covenant  wiOi  mueh  seal,  and 
suffered  severely  from  their  steady  adherence, to  tliecauee 
whirti  tfaey  had  embcaced :  man^  were  put  to  deatli,  uid 
the  highland  dans  were  brought  m  to  live  at  fr^e  quarters 
among  them.  Tbqr  consequently  rqoiced.io  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  overthrew  ti!ie  power  of  their  persecutors.  In 
the  moora^  mosses,  and  fiutnesses  of  Ayrshire  are  several 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  trouble* ; 
and  especially  of  tbe  fidd-preacher  -  Richard  Camferun  and 
some  of  bis  associates,  who  were  killed  after  a  skirmiith  with 
a  party  of  the  military  in  Charles  II. 's  time.  The  charsctor 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  thejr  descent 
from  the  zealous  presoyterians.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  regard  for  religion,  their  decency,  and  good  oon- 
duet,  Bums'a  Cotter"*  Sa^^xUiy  Night  may  be  regaided  as 
desCTiptive  of  the  manners  of  many  of  those-in  humble  lifo. 
Their  religious  fervour  has  led  tbetn  however,  in  some 
instances,  into  irregularities  and  errors,  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of^the  prophetess.  Mrs.  Buchan,  towards  the  duee  of 
the  last  fientury.  Dissenters  from  the  kirk  are  ssid  to  have 
increased  much  of  late  years  in  the  p(^nlous  towns  and 
villages. 

The  island  of  Little  "Gumbrae,  abont  a  mile  in  \mgOx  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in 
the  south  part  of  tlie  island  an  antient  castle,  which  was 
surprised  and  burnt  hy  Oomwell'a  sddiers.  There  are  also 
several  eaves.  '  The  loftiest  eminence  in  this  island  is  7^0 
feet  high.  Tbe  «hole  island  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  There  is  a  Bght-honse  upon  it.  Qteat  Cum- 
biae  is  in  Buto-ithire. 

(Chalmers's  CaMcmia;  Sir  John  Sinobur'a  Oeiurat 
Report  of  Scotland  ;  (Lionel  Fultarttm'*  QensrtU  Retort  on 
the  AgrieuttMral  Surveot;  Playfoir'a  I>e$enption  Scot- 
land; Beautiet  o/Scotumd,  4^.} 

AYUNTAMIENTO.  JUSTICIA,  CONCEJO,  CA- 
dlLDO,  REGIMIENTO,  are  the  names  given  in  Spain 
to  the  councils  of  the  towns  and  villages.  These  councils 
are  in  general  oompoied  of  the  ccat^idor.  alcalde,  rwi> 
dores,  jurados,  and  personeros,  or  homlicea-buenos.  All 
these  officers,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  tbe-eone^idor,  who  was 
always  appointed  by  tbe  gbvemment,  were  or^naUy  deeted 
every  year  by  the  tnfaabitantaof  the  ccmcqo  or  ennmune. 
To  be  the  iMad  of  a  femily,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  settled 
in  the  commune,  were  the  only  qualifications  required 
dfher'  from  an  elector  or  a  candidate.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  may  be  traced  te  the  remotest  period  w  Spanisl) 
hiBtD)7.  (Set  Uwdeu's  ffittom  CriHc^t  yoU*  iv.  t9  u(v 
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x»m  l^uti0«Ui^  ^  Tiii.  book  3.  fp,  9M9d  It  Mwtod 
in  the  Feniotula  under  tha  Romans;  and  iuid«r  the 
Gotb«  il  vag  called  the  Council  of  the  Fmpositus  or 
ViUicus— a  politieal  and  military  goyernor  appointed  by 
die  king.  The  individuals  vho  6>rmed  the  council  were 
called  prioies  or  senioTes.  In  the  eleTenth  and  twelfth 
oenturies.  (he  territories  which  the  cruel  and  devastating 
wars  between  the  Christians  and  Ho(ffs  had  deprived  oi 
inbabit«nts  were  again  peopled,  and  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Cestile  granted  paiticular  /uerot^  or  charters,  by  whicb 
many  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  such  as  chose 
tp  settle  in  tbese  new  colonies.  The  otdonists  acknov- 
l9dgcd  tha  king  as  their  only  lord,  and  bound  themselves 
1)y  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  all  the  laws  contained  in  the 
fuero.  and  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  tbe  king,  called  Mo- 
Qeda-Forera,  or  cbartermoney.  The  king  likewise  was 
bound  by  an  oqith  to  msunt^in  ftitbfully  all  the  privileges 
granted  ra  the  fuern,  nqt  to  deftaiid  tbe  conoejo  or  any  of 
its  iohabiUnta  qf  tlwir  property,  apd  to  k«ep  them  under  bis 
prot^on.  Every  man  in  the  concq}d  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  bound  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  his 
aksvl^i  when  legally  sunaufoiied  to  the  defence  of  the  con- 
oejo or  <tf  bii  country-  In  some  of  these  concejos  the  king 
appointed  an  officer  who  had  tbe  politick  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  commune,  collected  the  revenues,  and  watc&ed 
over  the  observance  of  tbe  Juero ;  but  this  officer  had  not 
either  a  voioe  or  a  vote  in  ihfi  aymitamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  sulQeDt  to  the  authority  or  tha  concejo. 
These  officers  wero  odied  domini,  dominantes,  and  also 
senifves.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  levyiiw  of 
tAxes.  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  the 
(xme^o^  derolyed  uixm  tbe  ayuntamiento.  Tne  members 
of  tbu  body,  were  chosen  every  year  by  ballot,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Qommuoe,  Wboavei:  solicited  a  yottt*  either 
ftr  himself  or  for  his  frtwds,  or  endeavowed  (o  bribe  tbe  eloc- 
t(vs  by  monay.-OT  even  by  tbe  fanmr  ^  the  Jong,  wu  thereby 
deprived  of  tn«  privilege  of  ewr  beoc^ing  a  mMaber  of  any 
ayuntamiento.  To  supply  the  expenses  of  the  conoejo,  to 
ptDvide  fat  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  th^  endowment  of 
soboolsi  tbe  construction  of  roads,  and  other  works  of  publio 
utility  or  ornament,  every  cono^o  possessed  oertam  property, 
which  WAS  inalien^te.  This  fund  was  increased  by  the 
mulcts  imposed  on  oertain  criminals  by  the  ayuntamiento. 
Any  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
versation of  this  property,  was  obliged  to  restore  d&uble  the 
sum  he  had  misapplied.  All  the  citizens  eqjoyed  equal 
rights  in  these  conbejos  i  'Christiana,  Hoori,  and  Jews,  all 
hul  tha  same  privilems.  No  Qohleman  was  idlowed  to  settle 
in  them,  unless  he  mst  renounced  all  tbe  "privileges  of  bis 
class,  and  beeune  a  commoner ;  liot  Was  he  allowed  ev^  to 
build  a  castla  or  a  palace  by  wt^ich  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  tbe  vest  of  the  tntisens.  If  any  (me  attempted 
to  do  so.  the  alcaldes  were  bound  by  fuero,  and  under  tbe 
most  severe  praalties,  to  expel  him  &om  the  ooncejo, 
Bvery  individual  who  resorted  to  these  colonies  found  in 
them  the  moat  perfect  arourity  against  oppression :  and  in 
some  them,  as  was  the  oasa  in.  Cuenca,  he  ooula  not  be 
prosecuted  for  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  for  debts  oentracted,  uwious  to  his  settling  in  the 
conoajo:  many  aeoprdingly  withdrew  fioni  the  tyrapjitcal 
rule  (tf  tha  feudal  locdi,  and  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
this  seat  of  lihertjr. 

Such  were  the  inupwiitiea  eiyoy^d  by  tbfse  oohmiea  and 
their  consequent  state  ^  prosperity,  that  many  barous  vo- 
luntarily rehouneed  the  iwivi^jes  of  their  nmk  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behetrias,  or  free  cities,  which  were  at  liberty 
to  plaoB  themaaWsa  under  the  protection  of  any  lord  they 
ohoae,  preferred  tha  pai^Aage  of  the  king  iu  order  to  an}oy 
tb«  same  privileges  as  tbe  oonoejos.  Similar  fueros  were 
also  granted  to  such  cities  as  ren^red  eminent  services  in 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  ordinary,  cases  the 
ayuntamiento  decided  ^one,  but  eveiy  subject  which  oould 
interest  the  whole  wqnmunity  was,  and  is  even  at  this  day, 
ra^ukriy  in  Ttllsges,  decided  in  oonc^'o  aburta,  or  open 
eonneil,  in  vhieh  all  tha  citisens  in  the  commune  have  a 
TDiae.  When  tha  king  ordered  any  thing  contra  /imot  tbe 
aloalde,  placing  tha  uag'e  ocdw:  uinn  beaa  as  a  sign  of 
Taapeet,  pionounoad  his  veto  by  the  weH-lwowB  ftnaula  of 
*  obedetcase  y  no  so  oumpla.*  i,  e.,  let  It  bo  obeyed  and  not 
fhlAlled.  These  ayuntamientaa  had  also  the  privilege  <^ 
■ending  their  procuradores,  or  deputies,  te  the  Cortas.  or 
y*a*  asaamhhes  of  the  natinn  j  and  these  proeuradofea 
ibnnad  Aem  the  BiaiQ  dt  Iw  ViUTersidadeaiOf  (h«  hoiii«  «f 


eommons.    Tbia  Braso  was  alvays  tha  iHost  poirsrf^ 

auxiliary  of  flw  erown,  and  ttie  most  eSbctiTe  <;haek  against 
the  pretmsions  of  the  Iwons  in  the  times  of  feudalism. 
During  tha  diatnthed  minorities  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  ai  Castile,  the  municipal  constitutiott  of  Spain 
suffered  greatly.  The  kings  and  the  feudal  lords,  always 
readf  to  take  every  advantage  to  forward  their  own  intaresL 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  availed 
themselves  of  the  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the  eloctions  of 
tbe  ayuntamiehtos,  and  the  king  usurped  the  ri^t  of 
appointing  their  members  in  some  concejos.  "Hie  Cortea 
constantly  remonstrated  against  this  abuse,  and  several 
laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  its  continuance.  Another 
innovation  introduced  by  the  kings  was  that  of  appointing 
cotregidorcs  or  juecet  asalariados,  salaried  judges,  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  the  conc^oe  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
thereby  depriving  the  ayunt«n>eitto  of  the  judicial  power. 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  some  dispute  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  it  was  esta- 
blished that  the  ayuntamimto  of  that  city  should  consist  of 
sixteen  regidcures—eight  fbr  the  nobility,  and  eight  for  the 
commons,  all  appointed  by  the  king,  and  holding  their 
offices  for  life.  '  This  abuse,  says  Marian), '  led  to  another, 
viz.,  that  of  selling  these  offices,  to  the  great  detriment 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  which  are  good  in 
their  (H-igin  and  tendency  are  often  turned  into  eviL'  Tha 
nation  continning  its  remonstrances  agaiitft  this  abuse,  a 
law  was  enacted  about  1540  (see  Becopiiadon,  book  vii. 
title  3rd,  law  25th),  By  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  town 
having  a  population  under  500  vecinos  (about  ^000  souls) 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  tbe  government. 
Under  the  profligate  government  of  Philip  IV.,  the  jnuni- 
cipal  offices  wertf  shamefully  sold  to  the  bisbest  bicUer  ia 
every  large  city;  but  in  the  small  towns  ana  villages,  whoa 
these  offices  ogbrea  little  or  no  inducement  tbey  oontinned 
to  be  elective.  Some  towns  bought  the  privilege  of  electiiig 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  called  on  that  accoont 
cmcfjos  redtmidet,  or  redeemed  councils.  Vnder  the  pre- 
sideticy  of  Count  Aranda  it  was  established  that  two  officers 
named  personeros  diputados  del  comun,  or  hombres-bua- 
•noB,  should  be  elected  in  every  town  to  protect  Uio  interest 
of  Uie  people  in  the  ayuntamlentD.  The  CWte«  of  1SI2 
abolished  ^1  the  abuses,  and  all  the  towns  were  mttHnd 
to  their  primitive  right  of  electing  tbeir  municipal  officers. 
Ferdinand  VIZ.,  tin  his  return  from  France  in  1814,'  re- 
scinded dver^  thing  which  the  Cortes  had  done,  end  reatored 
the  ayuntamwntos  peipetuos.  Under  the  admintoation 
Burgos,  an-innovatu>n  has  been  introduood  tnr  which  the 
ayuntamientos  are  at  -present  composed  partly  of  the  old 
peipetual  regidores  and  partly  of  cheers  elected  annutdly 
by  a  certain  number  of  iiuiividuals  the  richest  in  tlie 
commune. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  efforts  of  tbe  government 
to  'destroy  Uiis  salutary  institution,  so  obntrary  to  that  cen- 
tralizing system  first  established  by  Nopoleop/and  unfortu- 
nately bhndly  followed  by  more  than  one  enttghtaoed  na- 
tion. It  BtiU  exists,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  check  against 
despotiam— feeble  indeed,  but  yef  sufficient  to  have  stdl 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  democratii^  spirit  which, 
on  all  occasions  of  great  national  interest,  has  manifested 
Jtself  in  its  fuln«|S*  Thus  we  have  seen  in  Q\ir  days,  not  to 
quote  ofber  mote  remote  axamplesr  that  when  the  Sjpaifiali 

rmment  in  1808  deserted  .tbe  nation,  delivering  it  inte 
hands  of  the  French ;  when  the  nt^ibty,  the  bi||h 
ide^,  and  all  Uie  high  civil  and  miUtary  functionaqal 
acknowledged  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  Bayonm^ 
the  alcalde  of  Moetdles(see  Bchepeler,  Histoir*  d$  la  Mew- 
tutiondEspagne,  vol,  t.  ohap.  3.^  55).  an  InsigniAcanl  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  raised  the  national 
standard  aj^ainst  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  tha  whole 
nation  flecking  round  i(,  exercised  in  its  fulness  that  poitioa 
of  tbe  sovereign  power  which  it  had  always  preserved.  Igno- 
rance of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Spain  is  one  of  the 
causes  that  imhticians.  both  native  and  foraignf  are  lo  fte- 
quenUy  deceived  in  their  judgments'  and  calcu|al4oos  relativa 
to  SpvUi  particularly  in  timas'of  great  politioal  excitement. 
This  ignoranoa  ia  perhaps  one  <«  ib»  reawma  why  loiw 
individnaLla  have  so  unjustly  aocused  of  dangeroua  hmo- 
vationa  the  prineq>lea  of  the  constitution  of  Cams,  in  which 
however  noUiiqg  eUe  is  contained  than  doctrines  sanctioned 
by  all  the  local  fueros ;  and  no  rights  are  there  prooltumed 
but  those  whidi  the  nation  at  all  tunes  had  exercised,  and 
was 
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AXA.'UA  (fai  M«r)  It  nuMDf  ft  g«ndi  Mhrtigiag 
tQ  ths  mtanl  odw  JWdM^  tnd  oo&tlttinfl  of  shnitiB 
muAaUt  ftr  As  b«wt]r  Uitl  fragHnM  of  OiMt  floireti ; 
m  whM  MO0«iit  tlwy  ue  wry  gowtBlly  eitltiratod  in 
Boiope.  B7  HNM  betaiiiMs  tbe  genu*  ik  Mteemed  the 
nae  m  rAaiMMidnm,  in  which  it  li  aeoordingl;  sunk ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed)  that  it  is  difflcnit  to  point  ont  any 
poeitiTB  chaztMer,  enept  the  thin  and  generally  deciduous 
leaTBi  by  whieh  aialea  can  he  distinguished  from  rhodo- 
dMidron.  It  will  howeref  be  moi*  eonfortnable  to  popu- 
lar usage  if  m  apeak  of  thetn  iqiatt  %  Mid,  aa  the  aalyeet 
ia  otw  of  gnwt  gVBettl  intocM^  «a  ihaU  do  so  at  aoiiw 
length. 

mnce  the  ye«r  irS4,  i^en  im  have  the  eatlleat  recotd  of 
the  exiitenoa  of  Amatiean  axaleaa  in  England,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.Peter  OoUhison,  fii^  han  been  ao  generally  diflUsed, 
and  have  bean  ao  mnch  aHMed  ftou  tfaefr  wild  characters 
by  domestieation,  Aat  it  is  no  loneer  possihle  to  trace  them, 
ia  a  aatislheloiy  manner,  baclc  to  their  original  types.  It  is 
Mt  by  inorely  raising  tiiem  fhim  leed  that  this  deviation 
itmk  their  wild  character*  has  been  brought  about,  but  also 
by  their  having  been  either  accidentally  or  artificially  hy- 
bridind  till  all  trace  of  tiieir  original  ibrtns  is  lost  in  new 
and  unnatural  features.  We  shall  therefore  state,  in  the 
first  place,  the  eharaeten  by  vhich  the  species  are  disttn- 
gniflhed  on  their  native  hiUs,  and  then  advert  to  the  nu- 
■WTous  garden  viurietles  In  cultivatfon  in  this  country ; 
premiaing  only  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  are 
the  onlr  originid  qpeeiOB  from  which  oar  garden  i^ta  nave 
daaomdad. 

Four  principal  ftnu  to  me  or  other  of  which  all 
these  apeeaet  are  refenable ;  vil.,  1.  those  with  glutinous 
flowera  and  short  stamens ;  S.  those  with  glutinous  flowers 
and  stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla ;  9.  those  with 
flowers  that  are  aearcelv  at  all  glutinous,  and  stamens  much 
longer  dian  the  ooroUai  4.  those  with  flowers  that  are 
aearoely  all  glutinous,  and  short  stamena^  These  will 
form  the  naturalsnb-diviiioaa  of  the  genua. 

Section  1.  VtotB^a  <mef«d  teiih  numerotu  glutinou* 
halrt.  Stamens  UtUa  or  twi  ataU  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  atroUa. 

1.  Azalea  tntcoeoy  linn.  (Ai  odorata,  vftlatA,  flssa,  luQida, 
(/ anthore).  Leaves  Aining»  green  on  both  sidea,  fringed 
at  the  edge. — A  native  of-  swampa.  copaes,  and  wet  and 
shady  wgoda,  thtooghout  the  Voitad  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Georgia.  It  is  a  shrub  frotn  three  to 
eight  feet  high,  with  Um  young  branches  eovered  witii 
numefous  atuKsh  'brawn  hairs.  The  leaves  are  brisht 
gnen,'iliiningt  and  amooth  on  fte  upper  side;  naler  but 
net  at  ail  glMeoiu,  on  the  under  sid^  The  flowers  are 
daliaionaly  ^gnnt,  omally  white  or  neariT  so,  with  a  long 
nnmnr  tdbai  and  a  contracted  limb  vrilh  narrow  sharp- 
poiiibad  diviaiona ;  ttey  sure  covered-  alt  over  externally  with 
glntinons  bnnniisb*parple  glands.  The  stamens  are  not 
so  long  as  the  segments  rf  &e  eorol}a,  but  longer  than  its 
tobe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  speciM  and  the  most 
fragrant.  Gardeners  seldom  distinguish  it  well  from 
A.  oerielvmenm,  or  A.  nud^ftora,  supposing  its  difference 
to  oepend  upon  ita  flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded ;  tiiis  is  however  an  unRnportant  and  accidental 
oircttaastanoe  littie  worth  attention  ;  the  essential  difference 
between  this  and  perUslyinena  consists  in  its  glutinous 
ooTollas  and  very  short  stamens.  AzaUa  mtiikt  ot  the 
^i^ay  and  «C  the  Bofimiarf  Regitter»  pUte  414,  is  this 

9.  jKoha  Wwea.  Lamarck,  leaves  duU-gteen,  araw- 
what  WfinklMalid  wafy  at  the  edge,  glaucous  on  the  under 
side,  fringed  at  the  edge.— FouniTin  cUyev  swamps  in  the 
middle  atolea  of  Norm  America,  where  it  flowers  rather 
earlier  thAn  the  last  In  a  wild  state  it  is  a  much  rarer 
]^aQ^  and'  does  not  grow  so  taU ;  lis  white  flowers  appear 
m  the  tttmoflt  profusion,  and  are  very  like  those  ot  A.  vucoea, 
bat  the  stamens  are  a  little  longer  Some  botanists  con- 
sider it  a  mere  variety  ofHhat  species ;  but  it  is  readily 
kMsto-by  ito  broader  and  more  wavy  leaves,  which  are  not 
at  all  ibiniag,  but  hsvt  a  dnU  grojr  surfeee,  and  are  verv 
Ae  tfpdtf  riJt,  Ift  tM  BoiMdMititftdM 
M*  vmnmr  ^onnMM* 


SMUmi  2.  PtoUers  e&tertdittlk  MUMftmi  gtuHnoUiMH. 
Biamene  mneh  kmg»  than  the  coroUa. 

Z.  izaJea  nitidOf  iNirsh.  Branches  with  very  few  haira. 
Leaves  small,  rather  leathery,  shining,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides. — Found  in  deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains  of 
North  America,  from  the  stat*  of  New  York  to  Virginia, 
flowering  in  Jane  and  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowers,  are  daxk- 
green,  shining^  and  smaUer  than  in  any  other  species ;  the 
only  parta  which  tm  hairy  are  the  mid-rib  and  the  margin. 
The  flowMB  ara  white,  with  a  red  tings,  and  glutinous ; 
their  tube  is  a  little  kmger  than  the  segments ;  the  calyx 
is  very  short ;  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  doubtfbl  whether  this  ia  to  be  met  with  in  eultivatioa. 
(See  No.  1. 

^4.  Azalea  kispida,  Pursh.  Branches  dothed  with  numer^ 
ous  stiffly  hairs.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  eovered  with 
bloom  on  both  sides,  hairy  on  the  upper  surfero,  and 
smooUi  on  the  lower.— A  .native  of  the  borders  of  lakes; 
and  on  the  highest  part  f)f  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  sUte 
of  Pennsylvania,  flowering  in  July  and  AugusL  An 
upright  ahrob,  growing  ten  or  ftfteen  feet  high,  with  a 
hluiSi  auMct,  by  which  it  may  be  recognised  at  a  distaneob . 
It  is  distu^uished  from  A.  gmuM  by  its  greatra  stature 
ita  longer  stamana,  and  its  very  erect  mode  of  growth ;  its 
glaucous  Uoom  wiU  rOadily  separato  it  from  w.  the  other 
species.  Puiah.  s^  its  flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  white 
with  a  red  bnder,  and  a  tih^s  of  red  in  the  tube,  whieh 
makes  thera  appear  to  be  of  a  rose  eokmr  before  they  are 
open;  and  that  thev  frequailly  have  ten  stamens.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  oaUed  A.  glauem.' 

5.  Azalea  pontiea,  lAaa.  Leaves  large,  not  shining, 
puckered,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  green  and  sbghtlv 
hairy  ott  both  surfaces.  Flower*  yellow,  long-stalked, 
'covered  with  hmg  hairs  and  glutinous  glands.— Common 
in  die  Crtanea^  the  Cancasny,  knd  the  oaatora  parts  of  Po- 
land, rendering  the  whole  eonntn  m  brilfiut  garden  widi 
ito  gold^  Ih^nnt  flowera,  danng>  the  month  of  May. 
Although  fonnd  tm  ^  «onntains.  It  is  by  no  meana  an 
alpine  plant,  bat  dls^fpears  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
whne  the  P<Hitfo  rhoaodendron  takes  its  place.  Its  flowera 
abound  in  a  fluid  nectar,  whieh  is  said  to  render  poiaonous 
the  honet  eelleoted  \jf  the  bees  at  the  time  of  ito  blooming. 
It  is  readily  known  by  ito  terse  yellow  eoroUas  from  all  the 
American  species  -  fn  the  gantons  it  deviates  to  a  pal$  straw 
"colouTt  which  is  ealled  whute  by  oolleetor*.  ■ 

Section  8.  Ptowere.toith  ecanxh/  amt  gbOtham  hain. 
Stamrm  much  longer  than  the  eOrotla. 

'  6.  Azalea  perietymena,  Persoon.  (A.  nudiflora,  WtUd.  ; 
periclymenoides,  Michaux;  oocdnea.  spedosa,  rubra,  ruti- 
fans,  camea,  alba,  papilionacea,  partita,  polyandra  qf  the 
Gardens.X  Leaves  flat,  nearly  hairless,  -except  the  mid- 
rib, which  is  bristly.  Tube-  of  the  corolla  much  longer 
than  the  limb,  which  is  white.— Found  wUd  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  in  woods  all  Over  North  Americi,  whm  it  ia  called 
Upright  Honeyeuekle—z  name  which  it  well  merito  for  ita 
fragrance  and  beauty.  It  is  a  smaller  phmt  Han  A.  vie- 
cosa,  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  and  being  ge- 
nerally  much  shorter,  and  exceedingly  brandied.  By  bota- 
nists it  was  formerly  dtstinguiBhed  by  ito  flowera  ai^tearing 
before  ito  leaves;  wnenoe  it  Was  called  A.  nud^/bra;  but  as 
this  is  an  uncertain  drcunutance,  the  name  we  have  adopted 
from  Persoon  deserves  the  preference.  Its  leaves  are  bright 
green,  and  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  sid^  flat,  and  by  no 
means  puckered  or  wavy ;  their  under  side  and  the  brancbea 
are  slightly  downy,  and  thor  margin  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 
The  flowersi  whidi  i^peu:  in  dusters  at  the  ends  of  th« 
branches,  are  almost  entirelf  deotitato  of  tho  glutinous 
glands  of  ^  viteoea;  thev  httvs  generally  more  red  than 
whito.in  theurcplour,  ana  have,  r^arkably  long  stamens. 
Our  gardens  are  filled  with  variations  from  this  species :  it 
is  easily  known  by  iu  smooth,  hairv  flowert  and  long  sto- 
mens  from  A.  viecoea,  which  is  &r  more  sweet;  of  the 
varieties  the  handsomest  is  the  old  scarlet  asalea. 

7.  Ajealea  caneecene,  Miohaux  (A.bieolor,PurjA).  Leaves 
hoary,  especially  beneath,  where.they  are  also  downy ;  their 
midrib  without  any  stiff  hairs.  Tuhe-of  thvouoUa  of  about 
the  length  of  the  limb,  which  is  white. — On  barren  sandy 
hills,  in.tbf  sopthern  parte  <tf  tbs Unilad  Statas,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  Sottfh  Cardina,  vod  « the  Bw»nt«tiis  of 
, Virginia,  this  species  gnnrswiHj  itnsemblss^fSFicjy- 
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mmd  very  miu^  bnt  is  a  tendeTer  plant,  ud  hu  the  sum 
grey  appearance  which  renders  A.  glauca  so  oonspicuous 
an  object.  Its  flowers  ate  small  and  white,  with  a  deep  rosy 
red  tube '  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  species. 

8.  Azalea  eahndtibKea,  Miehaox.  Loam  convex, 
shining,  bright  green,  slightly  hairy  on  both  rides,  lefiezed 
and  wavy  at  the  edge ;  their  iiwrib  without  staff  hairs. 
Tube  of  the  ooiolla  not  kngar  tiian  the  broad  orange-edoured 
or  searWt  limb. — A  native  of  moist  |»lac3es  in  the  southern 
states  of  Nwth  America;  sometimes  inhabiting  the  banks 
<^  rivers,  but  more  frequently  adorning  the  mountains  with 
a  garment  of  living  scarlet  It  ia  very  nearly  the  same  as 
A.  perielymena,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  lai^r 
and  more  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  rugose  wavy 
leaves.  It  is  certainly  no  variety  of  ^.fNMift'oa.  as  some  have 
Uiought ;  its  downy  flowers  without  glntinons  glands  dis- 
tinguish it  at  first  sight 

9.  Azalea  arbor^oent,  Puish.  Leaves  oovevsd  on  the 
undwdde  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  an^smpotb  on  both  sides. 
Tube  ot  OOTidla  longer  ttun  Am  segmonts.  Calyx  with 
leafy  divisions,— The  -only  botanist  irtw  has  described  this 
remarkable  plant  is  Pursh,  who  sa^s  it  grows  on  rivulets 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  Hay 
to  July.  He  speau  of  it  thus :  '  Thin  beautiful  species  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  ^et  been  introduoed  iuto  the  gardens. 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Barttam,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abuiulant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  unamental 
shrub  I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  a^Mies ;  the  soslss  of  the  ttowei4mds  are 
large,  veUowisfa-brown,  SDironnded  with  a  fringed  white 
border. 

Section  4.  Ptoaen  entirely  detHtute  cf  glutinoui  hairs. 
Stameru  ihort.    Corolku  bm-aXaped. 

10.  Axalea  tineneu  (A^pontica  j  stnouu,  Botanical  Re- 
gister, ptete  12ft3).  Leaves  downy  on  both  sides,  sharp- 
noihted,  glaucous  beneath,  nflexed  and  wav^  at  the  edsu. 
Flowers  covered  exteraallv  only  widi.  a  fine  silkiness ;  their 
tube  much  shtHrter  than  tne  bell-sh^ied  limb,  the  divisiook 
of  -which  are  acute.— Introduoed  from  China  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Redleaf,  about  the  year  1826,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  Uiat  oonntiy.  Its  leaves  are  very  like  those 

Azalea  pqntica,  except  that  they  are  glauoons  und«meath. 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  dear  oehry  yellowy  .it  if  even 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  varie^  of  that  species.  Its  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
conspicuous  hairs  on  the,  outside,  and  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  sufficiently.  The  SMments  of  the  co- 
ruUa  are  broadly  ovate,  slightly  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rhododendron.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  good  franie  well  protected 
from  oold  in  winter,  and  flmn  eiuesnva  drought  in  summer. 

11.  AziUea  iBdiea,  lAmman.  Leaves  aibovata,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  mi  very  abundantly  dothed  with  stifflsh' 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally ;  their  tube 
much  shortei;  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  Uio  divisims  of 
which  are  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid ;  stamens 
five.— This  and  the  following  are  the  most  beautiful  plants 
which  exist  in  the  rich  Flora  of  China,  where  they  far  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  of  appearance  the  camellias,  moulans, 
chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  -This 
fbrms  a  bush  varying  itl  height  from;  two  to  six  feet  with 
the  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  wh^n  young 
with  ri^d  brown  burs.  .  The  leaves  are  cUep  green,  fta^ 
and  hidf  evei^reen,  usually  titiged  with  brown,  in  ouise- 

3uence  of  the  many  brown  burs  with  which  they  are  clothed< 
'he  flowers  are  lai^  and  shdwy,  and  gaily  marked 
with  brilliant  colours.  The  calyx  is  vory  smtUl,  and  closely 
eovered  with  stiff  hairs.  Of  tlM  many.vMieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  followii^  are  the  only  kiods  that  have 
yet  been  established  in  the  English  gardens :  I .  The  Brick' 
red.  with  very  rusty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  dusky  red— a  splendid  varieW  introduced  in  the 
year  1808  ;  2.  The  Double  Ai/y>£«,  with  double  purplish 
hlac  floWets,  not  very  beautiful  \  3.  The  yariegaM^  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  variegated  with  red  and  white,  and 
ooeasioaally  beooming>whoiry  red ;  the  most  beautif^  kind 
of  all. 

13.  Aaakti  letUbtiOf  Hednr.  Leaves  «iboVBte.  flat,  znt- 
groan,  green  on  both  tidas,  and  olothed  widi  brown  hairs. 


Flowers  quite  smooth  extwnallt  {  their  tube  mneh  diortar 
than  the  beU<shi^fMd  limb,  tho  dt^isions  of  which  are  dilated 
and  wavy.  Calyx  with  leafjr  acute  sepals;  stamens  ten.— 
A  native  <tf  China,  and  less  impattnt  of  eoU  than  the  last, 
from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  laaiy  ealn,  evergrwD, 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowera,  and  mwe  numer- 
ous stamens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
White  and  the  Royal  Purj^  or  Phcemcea,  which  the 
latter  is  a  most  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  -izxgb 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tynan  purple. 

For  Azalea  procumbent,  see  CHAHJBLsnoN. 

For  A.  lappomea  and  fra^T€m»,  see  RjionoDXNnnoir. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  in  varieties  of  all  the  pre(»ding 
species  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  ' beauty,  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  horticulturistMo  know  that  the  most  remarkable  are 
tiw  f<crih)wing :  A.  fneooia  imecox.  scabra,  pumila  glauca. 
nitida;  A,  nudifiora  rubra,  violacea,  cocoioea  (major  uid 
minor),  staminea.  mtilans.  variabilis,  longiflora,  bicolor,  pul- 
eherrima,  incamata,  blanda;  vittata;  minMHn  trium- 
phant ;  grandijlora;  vertinolor  cobourgii  and  papilimiacea ; 
gloria  mundi;  amamitnma;  chryMlectra ;  florihmubi; 
and  cumulata.  The  beauty  of  all  these  is.  however,  fitr  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Higheltre  Scarlet,  or  thynifiora  iBoi. 
Reg.  t.  1367),  a  plant  which  is  covered  in  the  sprmg  witik 
XaUff  thyrses  of  toe  most  brilliant  crimson. flowers 

The  for^inj^  are  the  nurserymen's  names  by  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  impossible  te  pkoe 
them  in  their  respective  species  with  any  sort  of  accuracy. 

There  exists,  moreover,  in  several  ooUections,  a  number 
of  most  beautiful  hybrid  kinds,  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  anv  of  the  wild  species.  They  have  been  ohiefiy  raised 
at  Ghent,  whence  they  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  tho 
name  <^  Ghent  AAleas,  or  at  Highdere,  in  HampshirSk  I7 
the  late  Lord  Caernarvon.  Their  puents  hiave  been 
usuallv  some  deep-coloured  variety  of  A.  peridymena  or 
calenaulacea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A.  pontica  on  the  othtr.. 
the  former  giving  colour  and  fragrance,  the  latter  sits. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  them  are  ihe  following : — the  chwig*' 
able  pontica  or  verneoloTt  figured  in  the  Botaniod  RegiMtet„ 
plate  13S9;  the  iparkUr^  or  tdntillant  (Bot.  Reg.  U 
1461) ;  the  Righd^  bltuh,  or  lepida  {Bot.  Reg.  t,  1402^ 
with  largo  white  blossoms  bordered  witb-  rose  and  stained 
on  one  petal  with  yellow ;  the  copper-coloured  «t  stAeur- 
prea  {Bot.  Reg.  t  1366);  and  above  all,  Ladg  Barriet 
Stopletm't  (Bot.  Reg.  1407),  with  deep  rose-cokmred 
flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  of  the  petals  stained 
in  tiie  centre  with  a  clear  buff  colour. 

The  cultivation  of  azaleas  must  be  divided  into  that  of 
the  hardy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds,  ffart^ 
azaleat  succeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  peat  earth  mixed 
with  about  one-third  or  even  rae-half  loam.  Tbejr 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or  by 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  out  away  as  the  axaleas.ad* 
vance  in  size,  for  tlwy  aro  natives  of  swampy  situations^ 
where  they  swing  up  anKUg  the  bushes,  and  are,  whek 
young,  completely  protected  inm  the  sctoching  su*.  The 
Ampness  of  our  climate  randera  it  unnecessary  to  treat 
ttkem  as  swamp  plants;  on  the  omtrary.  th^  sueowd 
nowhere  in  England  better  than  on  the  aMes  of  dry  hills 
oron  elevated  ground ;  but  it  is  sbsolutsly  indispansabls  ttiai 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  soreaiwd  from  dM 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  that  of  other  things. 
"Hieir  roots  run  along  just  below  the  surfsoe  of  the  aotl,  and 
never  force  their  waydownwardiB.inore  than  a  few  iiKhes; 
they  are  of  a  delicate  Bbn^s  texture,  and  ar^  easiW  i^juied 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  ue  soil  in 
which  their  azateas  grow  to  be  either  boed  or  raked ;  it  ia 
mly  hand-weeded,  and  allowed  to  become  mos^.  Every 

Cor  two  tho  beds  reetive  a  top-dressing  of  peat  and 
,  into  whioh  the  youn^  roota  unmediatriy  strike  frank 
withio  the  old  and  exhausted  soiL 

For  the  green-house  asaleaa  a  mode  of  managomant 
essentially  the  same  in  principle,  but  different  in  ^iidication> 
is  required.  China,  their  native  country,  is  subject  to  a 
long  period  of  dry  or  odld  weather,  whwe  vagetatkm  000- 
tinues  torpid;  but  during  the  growing  season  the  air  is 
remarkably  mild  and  mtHSt,  with  brilliant  sunshine.  Tb» 
cultivator'  must  ad^t  his  practioeio  this'natural  atateof 
things ;  by  growing  the  asaleas  rapidly  when  they  aa* 
growing,  and  afterwards  allowiiig  them  to  take  a  long  rest. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  .^oommenoe  forcing  them  era- 
dtially  in  a  lemperatun  of  50"  or  55°  during^e  montL  o( 
January,  keq^ing  them  gently  moist;  vt  Folvuvr  tail 
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IiMi  SAontii  te  Inmuadt  and  u  V8«tatkn  Iweunei  mm 
aflCtve,  moistore  BhooM  be  mom  tnStf  *kng  with  a 

Tny  null  quantily  ot  lujuid  nwmm.  Hub  niodo  ST  traat- 
nwnt  mut  bepenenred  in,  never  aUorin^  the  tempentare 
to  riw  abova  7S!*  w  80°  at  the  ntmoat,  until  the  flowers  are 
expanded ;  after  diat  hu  happened  the  plants  should  still 
be  kept  growing  till  June  or  Jmy,  when  watering  should  be 
discontinued,  except  at  iutervus,  and  they  should  be 
alknred  to  shik  to  rest,  in  whi<di  state  they  are  to  remain 
till  the  sneceeding  Juanvj,  ^teat  caie  being  taken  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  grcmng  time  they  are  JiiUy  ex- 
posed to  Ught,  and  that  as  much  air  as  panible  is  given  tbem. 
When  abwit  to  be  again  called  into  existence,  they  should 
be  shifted  into  new  pots  of  a  larger  size  than  before,  and 
•applied  with  ftMh  peat  and  hNun ;  but  in  doing  this  the 
Qtmost  can  AoDld  he  taken  of  thiair  ddieate  roots :  it  ii 
better  to  wadi  away  but  wnl  tint  it  may  be  neoetsary  to 
nmoTO,  rather  tiiftn  to  break  it  off  in  the  rode  manner  too 
usually  practised  1^  gardeners  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  the  apermcm  which  tbev  perform.  Iffanaged 
thus,  the  Chinese  aialeas  are  beyond  all  comparison  the 

SiyMt  plants  that  are  grown:  lees  stiff  and  formal  than 
e  I'lm^M'H,  equalling  in  brilliant  odours  the  South  Ame- 
rican caeti,  and  inflnttoly  superior  to  all  of  them  in  their 
naeeftd  aspect,  and  miUly  odoriferous  flowers,  it  is  won- 
^rftil  tiiat  they  should  not  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
Tboee  who  wowl  see  them  in  their  fall  beauW  should,  in 
dieb  flowering  season,  visit  tiw  garden  otHtt  London  Hot^ 
ticoharal  SocM^,  or  partisolarly  that  of  Sir  Edmund  An- 
trobna,  at  Cbeam,  wbere  these  gwgeons  ]^anti  appear  in 
uttivi^ned  magnifleenoe^ 

Anlea«aieiisttanypnMM^«f  by  layers;  but  they  may 
be  increased  qoite  as  readily,  and  at  leas  expense,  bv  cut- 
tings of  the  young  half-grown  wood,  placed  nnd«r  hand- 
l^sMei  in  an  exliaasted  cacumber-frame,  and  struck  in 
kiver«u>d.  The  wincipal  difficulty  under  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  preserve  them  during  the  first  winter  after 
tiiey  become  plants,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  oiT;  the  only 
xemedy  for  which  is  free  ventflatimi,  and  emistant  care  to 
remove  Hxmm  which  perish. 

AZA'NI,  an  antient  town  of  Tbrygia,  in  Asia  IGnor. 
wnr  in  rains.  Herodtan  edls  it  JBiuiU  iVom  .Asen, 
aoir  of  Tkntalits,  and  says  that  some  called  it  aMo  Asai^. 
The  inhabitants  were  caned  Asaaitm.  or  iBsanitm.  (Ste- 
phama  Bynntinns,  de  Vrbihue.}  Strabo  (xii  S7S)  men- 
noM  Aiani.  Naooleia,  and  Kotfi^im  (the  inresent  ICutaya) 
•a  towns  of  Phrygia  Epictetos.  Its  situation  had  been  long 
•  BBftttir  <^doa1rt,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Keppd 
visited  its  remains,  and  ascwtained  trom  the  inscrirtions 
be  found  tiiere  that  tfaey  belonged  to  the  Axani  or  ^xani 
of  the  antient  geographers.  It  is  situated  twenty  miles 
S-W.  of  Kiutaya.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rbyndaens,  oo 
vrbioh  are  two  antient  bridges.  A  vast  quantny  of  shafts 
of  oidamns,  baautifiiUy-worked  capitals*  entaUatnies,  9do^ 
Ke  aeattaied  m  the  groond,  and  the  TNarici^  village  of 
^advM  ICslar  has  Men  boflt  entirely  out  of  Ae  ruins. 
Rows  of  erect  eolnmns  are  still  standing  in  several  places. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  tneatre. 
Ilie  temple  is  on  a  hill,  and  is  116  feet  in  length,  and 
88  in  brradtb ;  thirteen  mt  of  fifteen  pillarB  on  the  north 
aide,  and  five  out  of  eight  on  the  west  front,  remain  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  highest  preservation.  Those  on  the  east 
ana  south  sides  are  overthrown,  but  lie  close  to  tiieir  original 
position.  They  are  of  the  lonio  order ;  the  shafts  are  fluted, 
and  made  each  of  a  single  Uock  of  marble  28  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  'the  tempfe  on  the  north' and  west  sides  ere 
also  standing,  but  t^  other  two  sides  have  fallen.  Under 
fke  temple  is  a  sabterraneons  chamber,  Inving  an  arched 
atcme  awf,  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the  temple  itself.  The 
theatre  is  i3i  fiset  exterior  diameter;  the  stone  benches 
and  part  of  the  walls  still  remain.  Some  of  the  Ckeek 
inscnptionii  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  refer  to  tha  reign 
ef  HadrUm.  Numerous  cdins  of  Roman  emperors  and 
odiers  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  (O.  Kep- 
pcl's  Journey  aerote  the  Balkan  and  into  Atia  Minor, 
London,  1831.) 

AZArRA,  DON  FELI'Z  T>R,  was  bom  at  Barbunales, 
near  Balbastro,  or  Barba^o,  in  Aragon,  in  May,  1746.  He 
received  his  eariy  education  at  Hoesca,  and  afterwards  stndied 
^  the  military  academy  of  Barcelona.  In  1764  he  entered 
Mm  amy,  and  served  as  a  Uentenant  in  the  expaditkm  asrinst 
Alters  miderO*R^llyt  in  which  hewaswminded.  Hewaa 
mtftcapliiiBfaimi.  b  1789  ha  vassentfVtth  the  rank 


td  hmimvaMloDiA,  as  one  of  the  ootnmisstonerg  tppoinladi 
1^  Spain  to  d^tne  the  limits  of  its  possessions  in  Panguay, 
meh  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dbpnte  betvem  Spain  and 

PortngaL  While  there,  be  uudertook  the  task  of  making 
a  map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  occupied  him  fbr  thirteen 
^ears.  He  had  to  explore  vast  and  wild  unknown  regions, 
mhtbited  by  Indian  tnbes,  often  hostile,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  and  privations  of  every  kind.  Far  from  being 
assisted  by  the  SpaniBh  authorities,  he  was  persecnted  by 
tbem:  even  his  papers  were  taken  from  nim,  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  treasonable  understanding  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  subject  to  numerous  vexations  from 
the  governor  at  Assnmption.  and  from  the  vieerojr  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Jealousy  and  ignorance  were  the  origm  of  these 
persecutions. 

Asara's  ehsraetn'*  however,  stood  proof  agtfmst  then, 
and  he  rendered  some  essentia  services  to  his  govemmeni^ 
especially  in  reooonottring  the  ooast  sooth  of  the  Rto  de  U. 
Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  l^itagonians.  He  was  recalled 
to  Eorc^  in  1 801.  He  then  went  to  Puis,  where  his 
elder  brother.  Nicolas  de  Aiara,  was  tiien  ambassador  for 
Spain ;  and  he  remained  there  until  hi«  brother's  death  in 
JannaiT,  1803.  Afterwards,  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spsin, 
called  nim  to  Madrid,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Indian  affiurs.  Azara's  travels  in  South 
America  were  published  in  French  at  Paris  in  1809,  and 
edited  bv  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  to  whom  the  author  had  in- 
tmstad  uie  revision  of  the  work ;  with  notes.by  O.  Cuvier, 
an  aflas,  and  a  life  <tf  Axara,  4  vols.  8vo.  They  con- 
tain a  description  of  Paragaay,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  aeatteied  Oroogh  that  vast  region,  thefr  bidrits  nd 
characteristic  varieties ;  with  an  account  of  tho  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
missionary  colonies  by  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  singular 
system  of  government.  The  second  part  at  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  valuable  histoir  of  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  published  sepa- 
rately in  2  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  1801 ;  it  was  translated  into 
French  firom  the  MSS.  of  the  author,  by  M(h^u  St  Merv. 

AZA'RA.  DON  JOSE'  NICOLAS  DE.  was  bom  at 
Barbanalee,  in  17S1.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Don  iticardo  Val,  minister  of  King  Fwdinand  VI.,  who 
oiRMd  him  a  phioe  in  the  department  of  fbreign  aflkirs, 
which  Asara  aeoepted.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Rome^ 
as  agent  fbr  the  ecclesisstieal  al&irs  ot  Spain.  Don 
Joe6  Monino.  known  afterwards  as  the  Coont  of  Fkvida 
Blanea,  who  was  tben  Spanish  ambassador  at  dw  court 
of  Rome,  being  soon  after  appointed  prime  minister  of 
Charles  ID.,  was  succeeded  in  the  emmsiy  by  the  Dake 
GIrimaldi,  but  Azara  performed  all  the  real  diplomatic  bon- 
ness  with  the  papal  court  He  took  an  active  put  in  the 
difllcnlt  negotiations  oonceming  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
fhmi  Spain.  After  GrimaldVs  death,  Asara  was  appointed 
his  socoessor.  Be  emoyed  the  ftdl  confidence  ta  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  m  the  Roman  piditios 
ofttwt  thne.  Assra-wasfond  of  literature  and  ttTtiie  arts, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  then  in  the  Roman  capital,  such  as  Cardinals 
de  Bemis,  Albani,  and  Borgia ;  the  archieologists  Winckel- 
mann,  Fea,  Mftrini,  and  viseonti;  the  ariists  Canoro, 
Angelica  Kanfrnaon,  Mengs,  Volpato,  &n. ;  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  Arteaga,  Andres,  Clavigero,  and  Ortix.  Azara  was 
especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mengs.  After  the  death 
of  that  artist  he  provided  for  his  famUy ;  and  he  wrote  a 
life  of  the  deceased,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  splendid  edition 
of  his  works,  made  at  his  expense  by  the  printer  Bodwii. 
Azara  made  a  nluaUe  collection  of  antiquities,  and  ht 
was  BUcoMsful  in  seversl  excavations  near  Rome,  la  1 796, 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Azara  repaired  to  his 
bead-quarters  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  and  he  suoceeded 
in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  French,  though  at  the 
price  of  exorbitant  contributions  imposed  ■on  toe  Reman 
state  by  the  conqueror.  Asara,  after  this,  felt  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  papal  coiirt  bad  declined,  and  his  position 
became  unpleasant.  In  1 798,  when  the  French  took  pos- 
session <^R6me,  Asara  withdrew  to  Florence.  In  1801  be 
was  appointed  ambassador  fbr  Spain  at  Paris.  He  lost  his 
situation  thrpu^  the  intirigues  of  Godoy.  the  fevourits  of 
King  Charies  iV.,  and  diea  in  1803,  as  his  was  prej^iring  la 
fet  off  ftr  Italy  to  lesotte  his  femnrite  stadias. 

AZAIUKbB.  [SeeCftATX'Gvs.j 

A2»RByAN,  or  AZERBAIJAN,  also  named  AZIR- 
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BAIOAN  (OMtf^t'BfaiiHatilEaD'ud  ABKSBUAN, 
i»  Ute  most  western  province  of  the  preient  Perutn  empire. 

According  to  an  obaenration  of  Sir  William  Ouseley 
iTraveUf  vol.  iii.  |>.  412),  Tabri*.  the  principal  town  of 
Azerbijan,  was  origindly  called  AzerbBdegdiit  fitom  a  cele- 
brated fire-temple  iBzer  *  fire,'  bOdg&n  *&  keeper'),  which 
not  only  gave  this  denominatioa  to  the  place  where  H 
stood,  Iwt  to  the  whole  province;  thi*  name  has  been 
altered  into  AurbaigSnt  and  by  tboM  who  afibot  to  write 
after  the  Arabian  muner,  into  Aurba^Bau  (Compare 
Hyde,  i^iI«/woTO  re/«rufflP«r«onMt.  p.  411;  SohuUsni' 
iodes  to  his  Vita  Sakdini,  &c.,  art.  Aaaerbe^jana.)  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  AzerbAdeg&n,  or  Azer- 
bijan, ia,  e^mologically,  thoMunewith  Abvpatene,  under 
which  designation  die  eountiy  was  antiently  known  as  a 
province  of  Media.  Strabo,  indeed,  (lib.  xi.  c.  13,)  would 
'  make  the  name  Atropatene,  a  derivative  of  Attopatei,  the 
name  of  one  of  its  govenuvs;  but  this  explanation  leems 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

Azerbijan  is  situated  between  44"  and  49°  E.  longn  and 
between  and  39°  N.  lat  It  u  separated  in  the  north 
from  Armenia  bv  the  liver  Araxes,  In  the  east  from  the 
table-land  (uf  Irak  Ajemi  apd  Penia  by  the  Kizil-Ozein; 
towards  ibe  south  and  west  it  borders  on  Kurdistan  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  The  limita  of  Attopatens  are  thus  de- 
fined by  Strabo  (xi.  e.  13) :  it  i>  utuated,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Armenia  and  Matiane,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greater  Media,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  countries,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  corner  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caa- 
pian  Sea.  (Sea  Groskurd's  note  to  his  German  translation  of 
Strabo,  t.  ii.  p.  421.)  Nearly  the  whole  country  consists  of 
a  succession  of  high  mountains,  separated  by  numerous 
deep  valleys,  parUally  cultivated  ana  opening  into  fertile 
plains.  In  the  very  centre  of  AMrbijan,  between  Tabriz 
and  Maragba,  are  the  mountains  ot  Sahendt  fbrminff  an 
isolated  maw,  which  rises  to  tt)e  height  of  9000  feet  abov* 
the  level  of  the  sea.^  In  a  defile  in  these  mountains -formed 
by  the  river  of  Sied  Abad,  neac  the  village  of  Secnnderoah, 
Colonel  Monteith  visited  and  examined  a  Ivge  eave.umilar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
noxious  gas.  Towards  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ardebil..  Mount  Sevellan  attains  «d  elevation  of  12t00t 
or  perhaps  13,000  feet  It  b4s  the  appearance  of  bavi^ 
been  a  volcano,  thongh  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visible. 
The  rocks  near  the  mountain  are  decidedly  volcaaic*  and  all 
round  its  base  are  hot  sprigs.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
hi^h  range  of  the  KaUan-KuU,  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  foUowt  the  course  U  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
oomfaum  with  that  river  eooftitiitea  the  boundan  of  Asar- 
bljan  towards  fhe  Panian  Irak,  In  the  norw,  Kinneif 
mentions  the  black,  rocks  of  tfie  Karabaug-  Towatds  the 
east  of  Ardebil.  the  Talish  mountains  extend  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  thcmg  of  the 
Caspian.  The  famous,  thcni^  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan.  standing  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  nek,  at  an 
elevation  of  tttuly  7000  bett  fhniu  iba  leading  feaiora  of 
the  range. 

,  The  principal  rivers  of  Asttbiian  are  tha  Araxes  and  the 
Kizil-Oiein.  [See  Araxbs.I  The  Kizil-Ozein,  the  Amar- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  aoooiaing  to  'Rennell,  the  (3otan  of 
Scripture  (2  Kings  xvit  6;  Renndl's  Q$twraphif  qfUero- 
dotuMt  ad  edit  VOL  i.  p.  S19,  fce.).  risaa  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  eight  or  nme  miles  from  the  town  of  Sinneh  or' 
Sennah.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river ;  but  from  April  to  July  the  melting  of  the 
snow  renders  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  ferries 
axe  established.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  northern  direction, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  till  it  appnwdies  the 
town  of  Miannah :  here  it  is  met  by  the  Garongoo  or  Ka- 
rankoo  (a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun- 
tains, westward  of  Miannah),  and  than  takes  its  course 
eastward,  forcing  its  way  through  a  frightfiil  chasm  in  the 
Elburz  mountains.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  a 
river  formed  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Abhar.  Kbhw, 
or  Ebbehar)  rising  in  the  Blbun  nunntama.  nearTaheian, 
and  the  other  oommg  fimn  the  vioiqi^  of  Kaiwin.  Baviog 
naehed  the  lower  eoqntry  of  GtfaUaa,  tba  eoU««tifa  water  3t 
thaae  rivers,  under  the  designation  <tf  Isparad  tad  S^-md* 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  from  its  rapid  and  fbamtng 
course  through  the  mountains)*  flows  with  a  windtfq;  ana 
navigable  course  to  the  Caspan  Saa,  wluch  it  raaehes  near 
■tlw  town  ol  Raaht  The  io«d  fkom  QhiUa  to  Hwnadan 


lead*  tlwmgh  ibe  deftle  of  Rtidbaf  alow  ^  isde  of  tbe 

chasm  through  which  the  Kizil-Ozeiu  desoends  into  the 
low  county,  and  is  described  by  travellers  as  surrounded 
with  fliand  and  terrific  scenery.  (See  the  view  of  a  bridge 
over  we  KiziUOzein  in  Malcolm's  Hiatory  <if  Portia,  vol.  ii. 

&53d.)  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  mountairts,  that  of 
osulla,  leads  thnuigh  twenty  milaa  of  a  difficult  nigKed 
defile,  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  as  being  infinttety 
stiwuer  than  that  of  Rudbar.  That  from  Astara  over  the 
Taliu  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  ia  exceedingly  steep,  stony, 
and  dai^rons,  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  defile  of 
Rudbar :  it  leads  aluig  the  Astara  river,  which  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  we  Russian  and  Persian  territories. 

Besides  these  twovjtrincipal  rivers  of  Azerbijan,  we  must 
mention  the  Jagatty.  which  has  its  source  in  the  Kallan- 
Kuli,  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
.Urmiah  ;  the  Yezdican  uses  in  the  mountains  between  the 
lakes  of  Urmiah  and  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes ;  the  Agi, 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,,  and  the  Shar, 
which  waters  the  country  around  the  town  of  Urmiah,  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  that  name;  and  the  Kara  Soo^  or 
Derra  Yurd,  which  rises  in  the  Sevellaa  mounliuna  near 
ArdebU,  and  falls  into  the  Araxes. 

The  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  Raitm  hy  Tavemier,  book  i. 
nh.  4,  Rhvmi  by  Colonel  Monteith,  Journal  <if  the  Royai 
Gtographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  &c<,  Derya-i-Arvtwrn 
Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  163)  constitutes  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  character  of  Azerbyan. 
Stmbo  (xi.c.  13,  t  ii.  p.450,ea,Taucbn.)  describea  it  under 
the  name  <^  I^ike  Spauta ;  he  says,  that  its  wata  is  salt ; 
'the  saline  particles  rise 'to  the  surfiuse  and  ciyatallize ; 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  gripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy  :  if  garments  >  are  washed  in  the  water  of 
the  lake,  they  beoome  corroded,  which  effect  may  howevw 
be  obviated  by  dipping  them  into  sweet  water,'  Ebn  Uau- 
fcal  also  was  ware  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lake :  '  ita 
water,'  ha  taf%  .*  ia  salt  and  ottter,  and  oontains  not  wi* 
living  ereature.  All  round  this  lake  are  villages  and  bqild- 
inga:  from  the  lake  to  Maragba  is  a  distance  of  three 
breangs,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  The  length  of 
this  lake  is  five  days'  journey  by  land ;  and  by  water,  with 
a  &ir  wind,  a  person  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  one 
flight'  Tavffniar  (TVoiwfi,  book  i.  ch.  4> observes  that  the 
water  of  this  river  Ai^-zou,  or  bitter  water,  which  comes 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  Tabriz,  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  any 
fish.  This  fiict  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir,  wjio  says  that 
the  water  of  I<ake  yrmiah  is  mgre  ^t  than  sea-water,  hot 
remarim,  at  tiie  same  tune,  that  it  ii  peifeetly  dear.  Th« 
same  tnveVer  estimatea  the  cimmnmence  w  the  lake  at 
80  farsanga  or  300  milesi  It  oontwna  seveni  islands :  one 
of  them  WM  made  use  of  as  a  treasury  by  the  oelebrated 
Tatar  conqueror  Hulakn. 

The  dimate  of  AiMb^an  is  described  as  healthy.  Tba 
heat  during  summer  is  considerable ;  the  atmospbsre  is. 
even  during  winter,  generally  very  dear,  hut  the  cold  is 
intense,  vA  »  Uie  more  severely  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  straw 
being  the  wly  substitute.  Nevertheless,  few  a(  the  ioha< 
bitants  of  either  sex  put.  on  additional  clothing  while 
the  cold  season  lasts ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  ewerves. 
that  at  Tabriz  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one.  or  two 
perstms  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  tops  of  the  h^her  mountaina  are  covered  with  snow 
during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Cdonel  Mtmteith  spent 
sevenS  days  in  August  in  the  Sahend  mountuns,  during 
which  time  he  found  the  therinometer  never  above  sixty, 
and  at  night  it  always  froze ;  the  greatest  cold  was  27"  of 
Fahrenheit  The  same  traveller  observes,  that  near  Lewan, 
a  village  situated  on  the  Bosmielh  river,  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  harvest  ia  two  months  later 
than  in  the  plain.  On  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  in  the 
^alkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tioa  of  firom  7500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he 
saw  water  fh»en  at  eight  o'clock  a.ii.  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, aad  deaoMiding  a  distanee  of  only  torty  miles,  oe 
eame  to  Y«WBg%  a  floe  village,  neariy  omeealed  b^i  gar* 
laoi^  in  wbi^  «vea  pomegranates  grew.  The  high  moun* 
tains  <ii  Qhilan,  which  bound  Azerbgan  in  the  east,  an 
never  perlhctly  be*  teom  snow:  ^et  at  a  distance  of  (mly  uz 
nllea  fma  tbem*  at  Durram,  m  the  diatrict  of  Tahiam, 
C<d«al  Monteidk  aav  olim-tnai  cuUntod  in  tiie  garden 
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tg  a  Perrian  ftrinoA ;  tsA  at  Kullat,  ttt  the  SUM  ^aAMmt- 
Bood,  he  fbund  welcnt  and  plane  trees  of  gig^ntte  nettht 
Violent  bafl-stonns  are  common.  The  sou  of  Axerl^fli, 
when  It  ii  cultivated,  is  very  prodnotire ;  the  hest  yiel^ 
from  W!f  to  rixty  fold.  It  is  IbrtiUsed  ehieflr  hy  artUdal 
Irrigation.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen.  Travellen  no- 
tice the  cheapness  of  proTisions,  and  the  pleasius  appear- 
ance of  the  eardens  and  orchards,  which  abound  in  deli- 
cious fVuits  or  almost  emy  description.  In  the  KoolabOose 
mrmntftins.  which  form  part  of  tiie  Kaflan-Kuh,  are  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  mines :  *  a  tieasure  of  riches,'  observes 
Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter, '  which,  if  properly  worked,  Would 
fill  the  coflbrs  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  oYertiowing.' 
iTmveU,  i.  269.)  In  the  same  neigfabouriiood  salt-ibines 
are  noticed  by  Colonel  Montetth. 

Tbe  most  flourishing  part  of  Azerh^jan  is  that  along  the 
northern  and  western  l»Mer  of  the  lake  of  Urmiah,  from  Ta- 
briz to  tbe  confines  of  Armenia.  Here  we  find  the  towns  of 
Bhebister  (or  Bhebuster),  Tasoii|,;9har.  Belmts.  Khol.  and 
Urmiah ;  tbe  three  last  were  alnady  known  to  Abulfeda 
{see  Schnltena'  index  to  his  Pita  Salatb'm,  Bus.,  art.  Adser- 
beinana),  wbo  fixes  their  geographical  ^tosition.  Belm^ 
or  Selmast,  is  now  a  town  of  about  SOOO  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  Nestorian  Christians.   Kho(  is  described  by 
Kinneir  as  one  of  Uie  finest  and  best-built  towns  of  Persia : 
its  walls  are  in  good  repair,  tbe  streets  are  regular,  sbaded 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  the  -ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  tasfeftilly  painted.  The  town  of  Urmiah,  tbe 
supposed  birth-place  oi  Zoroaster  (see  Anquetil  Dunerron. 
Zmd  Aveikty  t,  L  part  iL  p.  S),  is  ritoated  on  the  S. W.  side 
of  the  lakete  vmch  it  gives  iti  nUne:  its  population  Is 
Mtimated  by  Cnneir  at  13.000  soub. 

Mentha,  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhahltaats.  is  sitniLted 
in  a  low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-euUivated  plain 
opening  to  the  lake,  fh>m  the  east  side  of  which  Maragha  is 
distant  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  place  is  famous  in  Oriental 
seogmphy  for  the  observatorv  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Nasureadm  fbom'A.D.  1200,  died  1373),  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Hulaku,  who,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  cali- 
phat  of  tbe  Abbasides,  at  Bagdad,  fixed  his  residence  at 
Maragha  (a.d.  1260).  Ruins  of  tbis  observatory  still  exist 
on  a  hill  near  Maragha ;  and  dose  by,  on  the  western 
brow  of  the  hill,  thtte  u  a  corimis  «teavaUoQ;  fttr^'ona  ftet 
in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  sindlar-ln  many 
reapeeu  to  tbe  eaves  <rf  Elephanta  and  Balsette,  in  India. 
Of  the  thue  when  it  was  maoB,  as  well  as  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  we  are  utterly  wnorant. 

TM  prindpal  town  of  Azerbiian  is  Tabriz— (situated,  ac- 
cording to  Browne,  in  36°  4nat.,  46°  35Mong. ;  see  Ker 
Porter's  TVavek,  i.  280 ;  according  to  a  number  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Colonel  Monteith,  long.  46^  8'  W,  lat. 
38"  3'  5¥' ;  see  Journal  of  the  Roytd  Oeogrttphteal  l^eietp, 
iii.  57).  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  at  present  about 
30,000  ;  but  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  which  towards  the  east 
continue  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the  actnal 
cirBumfbrence  of  tiie  inhabited  town,  shows  that  it  Ibrmerty 
was  much  more  t)opulous.  Chardtn,  in  lesfi,  esUtnated  ita 
populaUon  at  500,000  souls,  which  is  perhaps  exaggerated. 
Its  situation,  near  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
dominions,  suffleiently  accounts  for  its  present  desolated 
condition,  as  the  town  has  been  sul^eetto  Treqoent  conquests 
and  devastations.  It  has,  m<nover,  repeatedly  and  mpst 
severely  suflbred  flrom  earthquakes ;  in  that  of  1 727,  70,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished ;  and  in  a  snbsequent  one, 
40,000.  A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurred  at 
Tabria  when  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  there,  in  March, 
1818.  Whether,  according  to  a  prevailing  tradition,  Tabriz 
was  founded  bv  Zobaidah.  the  wife  of  Haruh  al-R&thid, 
remains  doubUU,  aUboiq;h  It  is  certain  that  it  Was  a  ft- 
Tourite  raddenee  of  ttiat  caliph.  IT AnvUle  and  Sir  Willtam 
Ooseley  (7Vvtw£»,  ill  410)  appear  inclined  to  attribute  much 
great«r  antiquity  to  Tabriz,  by  supposing  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  town  of  Oabris  (orTabris),  mentitwed  twice  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  c.  2).  though  with  difbnnt  degrees  oflatitade 
and  longitude. 

Miannah  (also  called  Mlaneh  or  Mland)  is  situated  In  a 
long  and  wittdlng  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kaflan- 
Kun.  It  was  nearly  rained  by  the  Russians  in  their  tate 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  is  now  a  miserable  village.  It  is 
infbsted  by  a  poisodous  msect,  named  mlteh,  the  sting 
of  which  is  described  as  very  dangerous.  The  road  ftom 
Mlannijb  to  Tabrix  leads  over  an  etxtenrive  pkbi,  called 
tin  plicaior  At^ui.  In  this  pUiDi  idmit  (ix  mlla  wmt  vf 


the  tillage  rfXIkmedash,  Ohera  ts  an  en^enoe.  Where,  on 
both  sides  rf  the  road,  are  many  large  and  upright  hewn 
stones,  arrangwd  in  lines;  one  row,  on  the  right  hand 
(coming  ftOtnHiannah),  appeared  to  Blr 'William  Onseley 
to  have  Armed  part  of  a  tinw  now  imperfect  These  stones 
had  already  hem  observed  by  Chardin  (t  iii.  p.  1 3.  Rouen 
edition  of  1733) :  Mannert  (vol.  v.  part  iL  p.  102)  is  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  marking  the  situation  of  the  antient 
town  of  Oaza,  Oazee,  or  Gazaca. 

The  ruins  now  called  Kalah  Zohak  (i.  e.  the  castle  of 
Zohak,  a  tyrant  celebrated  in  the  early  fobulous  historv  of 
Persia),  sitaated  on  a  precipitous  rock  near  the  river  Ka- 
rangoo,  are  supposed  by  Colonel  Monteith  to  be  the  remains 
of 'the  antient  Atropatana.  Near  Lylau^  in  a  fertile  plain 
irrigated  by  the  river  Jagatty,  the  same  traveller  saw  tbe 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  about  fourteeti  miles  in  circumference, 
which  be,  diraflng  flram  Mannert,  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  antietit  Gazaca ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  ra^ed 
mountaiiL  near  the  valley  of  the  Bhahrud  (the  southern 
bnmeh  of  (he  Kizil-Ozelnj,  he  visltod  the  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  Oie  Assassins,  or  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains. 

Tbe  town  of  Ardebil  has  ahready  been  briefly  noticed  in 
a  separate  article.  It  is  situated  at  tbe  eastern  descent  of 
the  high  Bevellan  mountains.  Towards  the  north  of  the 
town  there  is  a  fertile  plain  with  excelleiit  pastures,  but  in- 
fested, it  is  said,  by  a  dangerous  species  of  snake.  It 
spreads  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes,  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  fersangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  It  is  named 
Ghowal  Mogom— <i.  e.  the  idain  of  M^m). 

The  mountainovi  codnU7  ta  the  west  of  tXrmiah  and  Sel- 
mast  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Chrlstluis  of  a  singnlHrly 
savage  and  ferocious  oharaeter.  They  ate  Mud  to  be  tbe 
remains  of  tlie  numerous  Christiaik  population  whkih  inha- 
Mted  this  prorince  in  the  times  of  the  week  emperors,  and 
who  retired  into  these  mountains  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors.  Of  their  institutions  we  know 
litti^  tot  they  live  exclusively  among  themselves,  and  allow 
no  stranger  to  enter  their  territory.  They  consist  of  fbur 
bibes,  and  OM  under  the  rale  of  a  prelate,  whose  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  tbe  fkmily,  although  the  chief  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  marry.  The  family  name  tbe  present  prelate 
is  Marehimoon.  He  keeps  up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  one 
Mustapha  Khan  Hufcaroo.  a  Kurdish  chief,  but  owns  no 
allegianoe,  either  to  tbe  King  of  Persia,  ^r  to  any  other 
of  tte  surrounding  powers. 

(See  Klnneu-'s  Oeognwhieal  Memoir  qf  the  Pem'an 
Smpifg.p.  148-158;  Sir  William  Ouseley's  levels,  t.  iH. 
p.  889-436 ;  Bir  Robert  Ker  Pbrter's  Ttavelt,  t.  i.  p.  216- 
270;  Colonel  Monteith's  Tour  through  Aterbtjan ;  Jour- 
nal of  th«  Roual  Qeogr<^hical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  I ,  &c. ; 
Fraier's  Trmelt  on  the  Sbuthem  Banks  of  the  Catpian  Sea.) 

A'ZIMUTU,  a  corrupted  Arabic  word,  whidi  when  pro- 
perlv  written  is  m-aamt,  tiie  as  being  the  article  <d,  asstmi- 
lotea  tr-tht  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed : 
mmt  means  *  a  way.  a  toad,  a  path ;  *  also  *  a  part,  tract, 
country  or  quarter. 

Adttrttll  dniotM  the  angular  distance  6t  the  horisontal 
point  which  is  directly  under  a  star  frittn  the  north  pdnt  of 


the  horizon.  Thus  if  S  be  the  spectator,  Z  his  zenith,  Z  N 
his  meridian.  N  A  the  horizon,  and  Z  A  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  a  star  then  the  angle  A  S  N  is 
the  star's  azimuth,  or  it  is  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical 
circle  Z  A^and  the  meridian  Z  N. 

The  only  instraments  in  use  by  which  the  azimuta  could 
be  Immediately  observed  are  the  theodolite  and  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  circle.  [See  Theodolitk,  Cisclb.]  It  is  not 
one  of  those  elements,  which  are  usually  measured  In  astro- 
nomy. Whentbestaris  known  (that  is,  when  its  declination 
is  known),  the  azimuth  can  he  fbund  observing  the  altitude 
A*  and  solTlog  a  spherical  triangle;  ite  in  the  triangle  whose 
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rite  in  tile  complCTMnto  of  the  >lar*s  aHitiide,  the  itu's 
deelinatioiu  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  aumath  is  the 
ugle  opposite  to  the  complement  of  the  declination,  as  ma^ 
be  seen  m  ibe  trumgle  Z  F  *.  vhere  P  is  the  pole.  Simi- 
luly  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  be  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  a  known  star  are  observed  at  the  same 
mmnent  For  in  the  trian^  just  mentioned,  Z*  and  *P  are 
given,  and  the  angle  *Z  P;  whence  Z  P  maybe  calculated. 
W^n  the  aximuut  of  a  star  is  found  by  means  of  an  instiu- 
Bient  a4insted  by  the  magnetio  needlet  then  the  azimuth 
obtained  (which  needs  a  oMmotioB  on  aocoont  of  the  de- 
viation of  the  needle)  utenned  the  fnd|g»e<»eamntf<^  In 
this  way  the  deviation  of  the  needle  may  be  found  at  any 
known  plaoe  by  otMornng  Uie  magnetic  azimuth  and  caf- 
enl^ting  the  true  azimuth  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a 
jtar  in  die  manner  before  described. 

An  initiument  is  said  to  be  moved  in  azimuth  when  it  is 
turned  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  uy  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  pnnts  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heavens,  but  not 
to  the  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  instnunent  is  moved 
in  altititde  when  it  is  turned  on  a  hwizwital  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  asimnth  instrummt  it  one  which  admita  of  both 
uotimi. 

It  it  hardly  neeeuary  to  obierTe  fbmt  whm  the  itar  ia 
in  the  horizon,  KoA  when  the  asimuth  is  laia  than  90^, 
(MP— azimuth)  is  the  ampfitnda  (whidi  see);  and  that 
when  the  aiimnth  ia  gceater  than  9<f*  (a^uth—  90*)  ia  the 
aim^itude. 

An  onmttfA  drde  is  a  circle  all  the  points  of  which  have 
the  some  azimuUi,  that  is,  a  vertical  circle.  For  azimuth 
Compass,  azimuth  Diu,  see  those  words. 

AZINCOURT.   [See  Aoimcoukt.] 

AZINE'PHORA.  m  entomology,  a  ge&na  of  the  order 
lepidoptera  and  &mily  geometridn. 

AZOF.THE  SEA  OF, is  conunonly considered  as  apart 
of  the  Black  Sea;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  BUck 
Se&  by  a  narrow  strait  ctf  considerable  length,  and  diflering 
ftom  it  in  many  peculiar  features*  it  is  rather  to  ho  oonsidezea 
■i  an  independent  |aece  of  water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  diana  of  tho  Fminanla 
of  Crimea  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don.  and  the  most 
western  ereek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea,  near  Perekt^,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  two  extremities, 
it  extends  fhan^west  to  east  over  5°  20'  lone,  from  33°  40' 
to  39^  East  of  Greenwich.  Its  whde  length,  therefore,  is 
upwards  of  ^00  miles.  From  south  to  porU  it  extends  over 
about  2° of lat.,  f^  45°  20'  to  47° 20'.  but  ita  bteadth  varies 
in  different  places.  The  nwth-eastem  portion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay.whidi  m^y  be  called  the  Bay  of  Tagameg :  it  ex- 
tends in  length  ft«n  the  month  of  die  Dm  to  the  low  and 
aandy  Capes  Dcdgava  and  Bieloaon^luya,  about  70  or  80 
mUeSf  with  an  average  breadth  at  scarcely  fifteen.  The 
nnin  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  west-south-west  of 
thisbay^may  atendto  somewhat  more  than  100  miles  from 
east  to  vest,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  (tf  14,000 
square  miles,  and  is  more  than  half  of  Ituand,  and  double 
the  Lake  of  Xadoga,  in  area. 

The  RuBuans  call  it  More  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) : 
among  the  Romana  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Palua 
Maotis,  who  derived  this  name  ftom  the  Greeks,  by  wlumi 
it  waa  denominated  lonme  Maietis,  ox  Maiotis,  that  is,  the 
Lake  Ifssotis.  This  name  ia  more  appropriate  thui  that  of 
sea;  fhr  this  sheet  of  wator  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  <rf  the  main  body,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
in  hlW  places  it  ia  sevm  fkthrans  and  a  halt  but  on  an  ave- 
rage only  between  six  and  seven  ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  StiaitofYenikal£,by  whichit  is  united  with  the  Black 
Sea,  Towards  all  the  other  shores,  its  deptii  decreases  to  five 
ftohoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance,  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  five  fhthoms,  and  it  decrraaes  rapidly  towards 
the  east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  ihe  Don. 
only  four  foot  No  vessd  drawing  more  than  twelve  fbet 
can  navigate  this  l»y,  and  even  those  of  less  draught  are 
obliged  to  take  in  ueir  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  fhom  Taganrog.  The  ahallovnesa  of  the  bay  opposite 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  north-easterly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  f^t  for  about  one 
mile  anda  half,  so  that  the  carts  are  oUiged  to  be  drawn 
that  Attanoe  h;  borsea  in  order  to  load  tho  lightera,  whieh 


cannot  approaoh  nearer  the  shore.  Widi  •treng  Modb^ 

westerly  wmds  the  dep&  is  much  increased,  and  the  dif> 
forence  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  seven  feet.  Ia  sinte 
of  such  diMdvantases,  the  commerce  of  this  sea  is  not  in- 
coiuidaable,  it  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastam  provinces  of  southern  Russia  are  abla 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  great  marketa  of  the  worU. 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  wdl  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Ariatotla 
that  it  vu  ra^y  filling  np  by  the  earthy  matlOT  hnmght 
down  by  Om  rivers  which  diaeharge  into  it.  Tho  same 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  modem  ttavdlers ; 
but  we  do  not  possess  data  by  whioh  this  (Question  can  be 
decided,  as  we  nave  yet  n6  means  of  oompani^  the  atalo  of 
this  lake  at  diffuent  and  remote  epochs.  (See  ArhteUe, 
Meteorologiea,  i.  14 ;  also  Polyb,  Hut,  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy. 
Its  waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disagreeable 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prerailM  finr  a 
time,  it  beoomes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  tlie  water 
of  Uie  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  throi^  the  Strait  of 
YenikaU.  It  is  usually  finzen  every  year  from  November 
to  the  beginning  <tf  Bfaroh.  Thisisnrtlytobe  attritantad 
to  the  fluting  loe  whieh  descends  the  Dw,  but  8121  nor* 
to  the  ahallowiwia  of  the  sea  and  to  the  ftashnesa  of  ita 
water. 

Thwe  is  perhws  no  equal  extent  of  wat«;  on  the  -wMm 
sur&oe  of  the  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  so  much  as  thia 
sea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  the  southern 
coest,  between  (^pe  Dolgava  and  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^, 
where  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  sterlets  iSturio 
ruthemu)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  T^  belugas  (Sturio  huto)  abo 
abound  here  as  well  as  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6,  but  they 
are  generally  not  so  larger  nor  in  such  numbers,  as  in  the 
Caiman  Sea,  near  Astr^han.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  a  small  kind  ot  (^primti  beUlmu,  calledby'the  nativea 
Singa,  is  caught.  These  fish  are  so  numerous,  that  ban 
forty  to  seventy  thouaand  are  often,  taken  in  one  net. 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  consumed  during  tho 
frenuent  fiuting-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof^  which  waa 
named  the  Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Russians 
Siwash,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  narrow,  aandy 
stripe  of  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extrenu^,  leavea 
a  narrow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communicatim  with  the 
sea  itselt  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  the 
wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but  at  all 
other  timea  its  surfru»  exfailnta  lutbing  but  swasm  tndquag- 
mites.  equally  impassaUe  to  men  and  animals.  It  ia  a  mm 
nuisanee,  aoul  we  noxious  uhalatiims  which  rise  fctm  ii 
render  the  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  unhealdiy 
and  neatly  munfaabitable.   (Compare  Strabo'a  description.) 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Bbtdc 
Sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cinunerian  Bosphorus, 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strait  of  Yenikal£,  from  a 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  entrance ;  it  is  some- 
times also  called  the  Strait  of  Kafia,  fhmi  a  once  rich  and 
flourishing  town,  which  lies  at  some  ditfance  from,  its  southern 
entrance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  This 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest parts  nearly  four  miles  broad;  but  the  navjgafala 
channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Its  oitranoea  are  sluuloir 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  <f  water  aaldom  ex- 
ceeding twelve  fbet  On  eadi  side  it  is  lined  by  W  sandy 
hills,  and  ia  frequently  fh»en  over,  tlunigh  uie  watwr  is 
always  brackish.' 

The  conntiT  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  oha^ 
racter,  and  shows  that  it  is  one  of  those  lakes  which  are 
derignated  by  tho  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ouf^t  to 
be  oranpared  with  the  northern  part  o$  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  To  the  north  <tf  the  Sea  of  Azof  ex- 
tends the  desert  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  continues  fkrther  to  the  east 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Sten>e  the  Cossatdu,  until 
it  leaches  the  Ch«at  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  CaucasuB  to  the  Ural,  ud  fiutbo:  eaatwaxd  to  the  Altai 
Mountoins.  The  immediate  ahores  of  iiu  soa  on  the  imth 
in  all  their  extent,  and  on  the  south  up  to  C^>e  Dolgava, 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  of  sand,  and 
even  Capes  Fedi^wa,.  Visarinawa,  Berdianskaia,  K^oso- 
icisk^afUidlMgaTaue  lovandHndr;  bu^  Mundthia 
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lour  itrip  ^  higlitt  'ahon*  riae  from  80  to  40  ftet,  and  an 
eog^oaeil  <tf  cakareouB  and  mariy  atiata.  Smnetimea  they 
advanea  doM  upon  iha  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  clifs  on 
wUsh  the  towna  (rf  Taganrog  ud  Awf  stand.  The  coast 
Com  die  soofli  <tf  DolgBTO  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  exbibiu 
a  diflbient  chaiaoter.  Thoagh  the  interior  of  the  ooantiy 

ruits  the  same  monotonous  aspect  as  the  other  steppes, 
Imr  shores  are  here  mndi  broader,  and  extend  some 
mileB  into  tiw  interior,  ^ey  have  not  a  sandy  soil,  but  are 
manhy,  and  sometinies  a.  part  of  them  is  covered  by  the 
watwofthe  sea.  But  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  alcmgthis 
marshy  tract  is  swampy,  it  is  vwy  producttre  in  fish,  and  the 
whtAo  coast  is  lined  with  the  hats  of  the  fishermen.  In  this 
law,  marshy  country  pelicans  in  great  numbers  were  ob- 
served by  Bishop  Heber. 

The  two  peninsulas  which,  pngeoting  reqwcttveW  frmn 
the  European  and  Asiatic  eontinenta,  Ibnn  the  Stnit  <^ 
Yenikal£,  have  acnne  peculiarities :  diat  to  the  east  of  the 
atrait  is  a  part  of  the  island  c^Taman  [see  Kubam],  and 
oMisists  of  small  strips  of  low  landr  which  separate  sevwal 
salt-lakes  of  constdorable  extent  ftwn  one  another ;  these 
salt-lakes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  penin- 
sula  to  the  west  of  the  strait,  which  is  now  called  the  Penin* 
sula  of  Kertsch^  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  Grecian  Taurica  Gberaonesus,  exhi- 
bits, at  eome  distance  from  the  shore,  a  range  <^high  land, 
which  rises  to  500  feet  and  npwards ;  but  on  its  northern  low 
shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  both  peninsulas  nume- 
roos  springs  of  petroleum  are  firand,  to  wnioh  Pallas  ^tri- 
botea  the  mud  Toleaoos  vhieh  exist  here. 

Hw  uninhabitBd  ahotea  (tf  the  Siwaah  axe  low*  and  the 
land  abov«  them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

No  emksiderable  plaee  is  utuated  m  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  AsoC  except  Tagann^.  On  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  stands 
the  town  of  Kertadi,  which,  is  ecmsidered  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  great  Hithridates  of  Pontus  in  the 
latter  unhappy  part  of  his  life.  [See  Ksrtsch.^  (Pallas ; 
Captain  Jones ;  RenneU's  Atbu  JFettem  Ana  ;  Strabo, 
Casaub.  p.  308.  &o.) 

AZOF,  or  AZOV,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak,  a  town 
of  southern  Russia,  and~onee  a  fortress  of  great  celebrity, 
gives  its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea:  it 
u  situated  on  an  emineno^  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  M  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
ito  month,  and  360  mfles  to  the  sooth-east  of  Ekateri^ 
noela(  the  eajHtal  of  dw  Rnanan  province  to  which  it 
belongs.    In  .antiaot  times  it  was  uoim  to  the  Greeka 


under  the  name  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  tw»Uth  eentauf 

was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Poloftzian  princes,  fttnn 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  thirteenth : 
the  Oenoeae,  who  eaUed  it  Tana,  were  driven  ont  of  it  by 
TimuF-leng,  in  1393.  Axof  and  ito  domain  All  into  the 
pOBsasaion  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and ei^ty  yeaia 
afterwards  wen  reduced  by  the  Ottomans.  obstl- 
nato  contesto  for  this  important  poit,  which  took  pboe 
between  the  Turks  and  Russiana  m  tibe  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  terminated  in  ito  cessicoi  to  the 
Russians  in  the  year  1774.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  ito 
former  importance ;  the  town  is  become  a  duster  of  filthy, 
miserable  cabins,  its  fortifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the 
branch  of  the  river  is  choked  witii  sand,  and  ite  once  busy 
port  has  sunk  into  a'  deserted  haven.  The  only  attraction 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive pnwpeot  of  the  suirounding  country,  as  far  as  the  oppo* 
site  coast  <tf  Taganrog,  and  Uu  prominent  point  of  the 
Chumbersk^a  foreland  tm  the  Asiatic  shme. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  says,  that  l^uis  was  a  odony  of  Greeks 
frcKu  the  neighbounnff  Bosporus: -it  was  rained  by  Pole- 
mon  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  get^rapber.  Strabo  also 
deswibes  it  as  being  at  one  time  the  common  maritet  of  Um 
European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of  this  part  <^  the 
world :  the  barbarians  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  exelunn 
for  articles  t£  dress,  wine,  and  otiiw  oommoditiea,  the 
products  of  civilization. 

AZORES,  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  the 
North  Atlantic  abont  79S  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Por- 
togal.  They  oonaiitt^  nine  islands  in  tluee  distinct  groups, 
lying  in  the  direotiai  of  W.N.W.  and  K3.E.,  and  extending 
uwut  330  miles.  The  novth-westoru  group  oontains  ^ 
small  islands  c^Corvo  and  Floies,  distant  about  114  miles 
from  the  central  group,  which  includes  Terceira,  St.  George, 
Pioo,  Fayal,  and  Oraciosa.  The  third  group,  69  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St  Michad  and  St.  Mary,  -and  the  Formigas  Rocks. 
Doubts  still  exist  with  regard  to  a  small  island  seen  by 
Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  calls  it  Topo :  it  u 
supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  north  of  the  S.E.  point  <k 
St  George  fPonto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  This  u^d  is  not  laid  down  in 
our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an 
Ennish  ship  of  late  years. 

Tba  Axwes  have  sometimes' been  called  the  Teroeiras, 
frmn  the  name  of  that  island ;  by  some  geographers  they 
have  been  rlaund  amtnig  the  Afriimn  islands,  though  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  more  properly  to  Europe, 
from  their  latitude  and  proximity  to  that  continent 

The  history  of  these  islands  is  obscure,  and  the  exact 
date  of  their  duoovery  uncertain:  they  appear,  however, 
to  hvn  been  dinorsxed  nbout  Xa»  nuddto  of  the  flfteenth 


century  (Behman  says  in  1431)  by  Joshua  Vanderberg 
of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  driven  thus 
for  to  the  westward  by  str^  of  weather.  Boasting  of  his 
discovery  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  Portoguese  govern* 
Hunt  innediatoly  fitted  out  au  ezpeditioa  and  took  pot- 
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•mfao  of  thm  Mi«di.  to  wbM  tbty  gftVo  the  iuum 
of  Aeoiw,  from  the  number  of  b»wkt  or  fUoonB  found 
on  tbea;  Um  PortuguM  word  Afor  (Latin,  ilcnfpiltfr) 
ngnifyiac  &  bird  of  praf  or  ^v*'*  ^ 
tirelv  desUtute  of  fanh^iUats,  ud  of  evwy  uimtl  ex- 
Mpt  biid«,  which  m*  Bumeroas  and  of  various  species. 
Bo  mueh  imporunoe  wu  attached  to  the  acquiaition  <^ 
tfaeae  ialaada,  that  in  1449  tiin  graat  Don  Henry,  ptinoe  at 
Firtug^  pioowdad  then  in  person  to  a  mom  formal 
poBseiskNL  In  14M  thw  ware  givan  by  Alphonso  V.  to 
Mi  Milter  tba  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  colonised  by 
Flamiars,  vlto,  howavar.  appear  always  to  have  recot^ised 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Ptntugal.  They  fell  under  the 
dominion  ef  Spain  when  Philip  I.  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Portugal  in  lASO,  and  continued  so  till  the  nstoration  of 
the  home  of  BragaDsa  in  1«40 ;  since  wbkh  tioie  Uiey 
hevt  nmaiiwd  ia  undisturbed  poiwuion  ef  du  Fbitu- 
guesBb 

All  the  islaada  an  of  Tokanie  origia.  lliongfa  tten 
is  no  visible  vobsano  bow  in  operatfani,  the  effiscts  of  in- 
ternal heat  and  diatui4>snoe  are  seen  not  voly  in  the  cal- 
dsiras*  or  fountains  of  boiling  water  tliat  eust  m  many 
parts,  but  in  the  fraqaant  and  disastrons  earthquakes  to 
which  the  islaAds  an  uibjsot.  The  most  formidable  on 
record  occurred  in  1A91 ;  it  continued  twrive  days  without 
intermiasMKi,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Midiaal.  The  last  enip> 
tian  thai  took  place  wu  in  1848,  in  tfae  island  of  St. 
Oeorge :  on  tba  1st  of  May  a  dreadftd  vgloano  burst  out. 
•ad  •  ki^e  ecatec,  tiiiiig  to  tfaa  baigbt  ot  about  S»00  feat, 
waa  tenM  is  the  oentn  of  the  feuuidt  antdst  fertile  paa- 
turet;  it oontinuad  raging  with  teniAe  Airy  tUl  the  evening 
•r  tba  and*  when  a  seoMid  small  araler  was  opened,  and 
aubaeqne&tly  ftom  twelve  to  ftfteen  others.  On  the  5th  its 
tarn  began  to  bil ;  and  a  ftw  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
wtiiely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about 
sixty  persons  lost  tbsir  lives,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were 
destroyed.  Tbe  lava  inundated  and  swept  away  the  town 
of  Ursuliua,  with  many  cottages,  &rms,  and  country- houses ; 
and  tins  beautiAil  isUnd.  befire  ikh  in  cattle,  com*  and 
wine,  became  a  soene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

Thaia  are  also  instances  of  the  more  extraordinary 
MDWMk  «i  mbmarine  volcaaoeB,  tfanwing  up  ntun  and 
islands  from  tfae  bottofaii^  the  ocean.  TbeSrston  reootdis 
that  mentioned  by  Kiroher  in  1S38  ;  another  in  1730;  and 
in  1811  a  voleane  bunt  forth  aff  tbe  west  end  of  SL  Michael, 
throwing  up  from  the  depth  of  fbrty  flithonu  a  very  dan- 
gerous shoaL  This  took  place  in  February ;  on  the 
18Ui  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  gecting  ashes, 
cinders,  and  stones,  uie  crater  made  its  a[mearanoe  above 
the  surfitce  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  in  two 
days  it  had  attained  the  height  150  feet,  and  ultimately 
to  near  300  feet,  forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Subsequently  it  sunk  gradually  into  the  sea.  and 
by  the  middle  of  Oct<^r  in  the  same  year  no  part  of  it  was 
TwiUe  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  uioal  still  lamaina. 

The  soil,  which  is  ftrmed  entirely  of  volcanic  substances, 
is  very  pralifie :  tiie  lave  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  ha^  afforded 
richer  land,  it  yields  wheat,  Indian  com,  beans,  &c  Both 
European  and  tropical  finite  arrive  at  the  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  diversified,  as  in  many 
places  to  exhibit  vithin  a  small  extent  gardens  of  aromatic 
ttowers,  pastures,  vineysrds,  orangeries.  &c.  The  islands, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  their  present  popu- 
lation* not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Vessels  touching  at  any  of  them  are  certain  of  being 
able  to  procure  an  abundant  stock  of  refreshments ;  and  the 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  tbe  wwU.  During  tbe  period  of 
Spanish  possession,  the  Aiores  were  very  much  frequented 
by  the  fleets  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
American  ccdonies ;  and  were  the  scene  of  man^  gallant 
explnta  by  Raleigh  Howard,  and  other  British  com- 
manders. 

The  genecal  oharact«r  of  &9  islands  ia  mountainous,  ai  a 
oonical  form,  and  great  bulk.  The  most  remarkable  among . 
them  is  the  t^eak  of  Pico ;  the  annexed  ia  a  sketch  of  the 
island  (as  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward), 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The 
small  sugar-loff  on  its  summit  is  so  very  te^lar  as  to  appear 
tho  woA  of  art.  Tbe  height  has  been  variously  computed, 
by  the  VnnclL  at  7033»  and  by  the  Spaniaida  pt  $618 


EngUrik  feet  The  riAea  of  Oiik  mountain  produce  tbe  IneH 
wines,  which,  though  inferior  to  Msdeira.  being  mueh 
cheaper,  find  a  good  market  boA  in  Stinpe  and  America. 

On  spproaehlng  fte  islands  tbe  (tspeet  ift  unpraflifsin^. 
from  the  barren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  steep 
rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  everywhere  pment  high  and 
cragi^  clifli) ;  but  a  nearer  view  exhibits  a  tnoot  luxuriant 
landscape  of  vineysrds  and  eorti-fielda,  fntei  spat  ted  wtft 
orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  paatwas  bounded  by 
woods 

St.  Michael  is  the  larffevt  ialatid,  and  the  tesideooe  of  the 
bishop;  but  Angra,  in  Terceira.  ii  conrfdMed  the  capital  of 
the  group,  and  the  seat  of  tba  civil  guveinieiit  Tef<r<^. 
itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is  oftwn  supplM  tarn 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  fhm  the  nature  of  its  coesu 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  tmpregnab)*.  aver?  aecesattile 
point  being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Asores  then  is  not  one  good  port  Ibr  Ves- 
sels of  burden,  sll  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or 
roads,  from  which  ships  are  often  obliged  to  nut  to  sea  at  a 
very  short  notice.  The  channels  among  the  islands  are 
dear  and  deep,  but  strong  eurrents  set  throuah  them,  and 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream  is  at  timea  eensibly  felt  bare. 
Prom  the  nature  of  the  land,  veaseh  are  sul^eet  to  sudden 
calms,  aqualla,  and  eddy  wfnda  bf  appnaching  too  ebiee  to 
tbe  shore. 

The  trade  oftiie  Amns  was  formally  a  mcoopoly  of  Pdiw 
tugal,  but  it  has  been  tfirown  open  to  other  coontriea, 
whence  wooHeos,  hardware,  boards,  stavea,  piteb,  tar,  inin, 
&c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  which  wine  and  fruit  are 
the  chief  pavments.  From  the  mother,  country  tbe  pay- 
ment of  its  imports  consisted  principally  in  diBpensaUont» 
indulgences,  images  of  saints,  sacred  relics,  &c. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  these 
islands  has  often  been  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  complainta,  as  they  have  a  more  equable  tenf- 
perature  than  oontiuental  r^ons.  The  winter,  though 
attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are  the  beata 
of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded  sa  these  ialands  are  bjr 
such  ah  expanse  of  ocean.  Tho  Portuguese  settlers  natu- 
rally introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs, 
which  their  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  climate  to  that  of  their  own  country,  have  eontri^ 
buted  to  maintain.  Regularly  built  towns,  faandsomft 
churches,  largo  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the  prtva^ 
lence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings,  are  the  same  featun* 
as  are  found  in  Portugal.  The  popuhuion  of  the  islands  il 
computed  to  be  under  200,000  souls. 

Among  the  Azores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  44  to  f 
feet,  but  it  is  much  affected  by  tbe  prevailing  winds ;  th* 
flocid  sets  to  the  eastward. 

■*  About  sixteen  miles  to  thb  N.B.  of  St  Mary  an  seven  o* 
eight  smill  rooks,  ooeupyinf  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,*  thef 
an  called  the  Formigas,  or  Ants ;  the  highest  of  them  it 
about  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abruptly, 
that  within  thirty  yards  of  them  then  is  no  bottom  With 
fifty  fathoms.  Another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  satn* 
extant,  but  only  just  abom  the  water's  edge,  lies  nine  or  ten 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Fomigas,  ealled  Tulleeb's  Ro^s. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  group  is  included  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  36°  57'  and  39°  45'  N.  Ut..  and  the 
meridians  of  S4°  55'  and  31°  IS'W.  long.  Tbe  sevenl 
islands  vill  be  described  under  their  separate  namis. 

A'ZOTE,  or  AZOTIC  GAS,  from  a  privativ€,  and  M 
lifis,  signiflai  'deitnwtiTe  of  Ub;*  it  is  fite^uantly  eaUea 
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mtrcgm,  atitiitogm  gm,  u  being  oo»  of  tb6 tw^tiunta 

of  aitric  acid.  Dr.  RutberfonU  of  Rdin^wnKb.  i«e«0tus«d 
this  a«  a  peculiar  aubatance,  in  fak  tluaia  mJHro  Mtpki- 
ticOf  puljished  in  1772,  but  he  rnvntioned  only  a  few  of 
'ti  propertie*,  and  gaw  it  no  name.  Dr.  PrieBtlev  procured 
it  about  the  same  period,  and  described  several  of  its  quali- 
ties in  tbe  Phikmophieal  TVafuaciiotu  far  1772 ;  he  after- 
wards called  it  piuogiiticated  tttr.  The  priority  of  disoft- 
TeiT  is  geoerally  awarded  to  Dr.  Rutberfbra ;  bat  it  vwdd 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  establish  his  claim  to  it. 

Thu  gas  may  be  obtained  by  several  prooesses:  Dr> 
Rutherford  sMuurated  it  from  tbe  oxygen  ga%  wiUi  vhiob  it 
furms  akmoqtterio  ur,  by  imeatetuy  breathing  the  same 
portion  of  atmosi^erio  air,  and  agitating  it  afterwards  with 
a  sotutioa  of  caustic  alkali  j  Hut  ahaorhM  the  aarbMio  add 
Gvmed  during  respiiatioo,  wd  left  the  aiotie  gaa  unacted 
upon. 

Ht.  Priestley  pMOured  axotia  gas,  by  exposing  a  givMi 
vohime  of  atmospheric  air  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron 
filings ;  by  this  the  oxygen  was  absothed,  and  tbe  axotie 
gas  left :  be  also  prepared  it  by  some  ether  means. 

We  sball  givev  fitat,  tbe  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this 
ga«>  and  th^  state  its  proparties.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
phosphcvus  on  a  cork  floating  on  water  and  set  ire  to  it; 
while  bitfning.  hold  inverted  over  it  a«d  dipping  a  little  into 
tfie  wattr,  a  ^ass  jar  ot  wide-maalbed  bottle  eontatniag  at- 
BM^erio  air  i  dutiu  eombustioa  the  phoa^ienK  unitsa 
with  the  OKraen  ef  ua  air  to  ten  i^uapbvia  and;  hnt 
bavHig  na  afflni^  fiw  tbe  aietie  gaa.  that  Rmaini.  and 
nearly  in  a  pure  state,  whan  it  bss  either  staod  over  the 
water,  or  be^  agitated  with  it,  until  all  tba  vhita  v^mir 
of  pboapbovie  acid  has  disappeand. 

Asotio  gaa  thus  ebtaineo,  or  by  ether  methoda  wUek 
we  shall  pdnt  on^  has  the  fi^wing  iwopertieat'  it  is 
traaaparoBt,  eolonrless,  inodorons,  and  insipid.  It  is  lighter 
tbxn  atmespherio  air,  which  being  reckoned  1,  the  8p»- 
ciflc  gravity  of  azotic  gas  is  st^ed  as  bUows  by  tbe 
aathws  named.  Biot  and  Ango,  OMS;  D«r.  ThoassoB. 
0-t7a ;  Bawtitts.  O-srA ;  and  aaanming  UMt  at  CO"  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  ae  inehea  «f  baioawtrieal  j^reasure,  100  oubie 
ia^Maof  afemosphaac  airwAi^h  31  grains,  w  e^ual  vtkamtoi 
aaatw  gaa  will  vaigh  sapcwhng  ta  tb»  dxnw  speeiie  gran- 
ties,  and  in  Haa  ordav  gtvas^  girinii,  veiy  nearly ; 
3U-)3  grams  and  9rM  grates.  The  Minora  power 
this  gas  is  staled  to  m  to  that  ef  atnes^evio  air  as 
)-Q34ua  to  1.  Its  speeiio  heat,  aeaording  to  BerzeHua,  is  te 
that  of  an  e^nal  weight  of  atmospherie  air  as  r0947  to  1 ; 
but  oheroists  ar«  net  agvsad  en  thia  <^leuh  subject. 

Aaoto  is  generally  eansideiwd  as  an  deefre-positive  ela- 
nen^  and  in  vehaie  eoaafainatiens,  as  attracted  te^w  elMted 
fiam.  the  neoativa  swrfbea.  Mr.  Faraday  has.  hewevar, 
lata^ iwad.  that  ascosding  to  tbanatonof  UMnbstanee 
jUcMnposi'd.  aieto  mmf  aniear  at  either  pole;  but  he  osor 
dttdaa.  that  wh«i  k  is  aanMd  at  tha  nagattrc  ena^.  it  ia 
a  ^imaty  rasaU,  and  when  at  tha  posttrn,  a  saaoMdaty  ena. 

Water  dissolves  but  a  vefy  small  qoMtlty  ef  IhiM  gas ; 
aeocvding  to  Dr.  Henry,  lOO  cubic  inchea  take  up  only  1*47 
cubia  inchea  of  the  gaa;  Dr.  Dalten  states  it  to  be  2  ft,  and 
Saussure  4-1  cubio  inchea.  It  ie  tUaX  to  anhnalswhea 
respired  by  its^,  aa  iiapliad  hf  the  tona  aaote ;  it  ex- 
tiogitiabea  flame  inmedwtoly;  no  d^ree  of  cold  and 
pnassure  to  which  this  gas  has  been  suqected  has  eon- 
deased  it  to  a  fluid  fbrm. 

Aaata  rasemUes  aU  other  elementary  bodies  in  being 
dsstituto  of  acid  or  alkaKna  powan ;  its  affinity  fbr  sob- 
SUnoes,  both  ebnwntary  and  oompoond,  appears  to  be  ex- 
toamaly  weak,  Oiera  bcws  no  one  with  whwh  it  amihines 
fay  mora  wxtara,  or  by  t£a  aetkn  dF  heat  nndw  eommMi 
nrcamstancas.  By  daetrieity,  however,  and  perhaps  by  the 
intousa  faMt  whidi  it  axeitoa,  it  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  and  the  resuh  is  nitrie  acid ;  tbe  experiment 
wss  first  made  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  tbe  troe  nature  est  the 
aotioai  and  the  result  ef  it,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Gavra- 
didk   [See  NiTxic  Acid.] 

J^ough  the  properties  tii  asoto  an  rattier  of  a  negative 
than  a  positive  desoiptim,  and  although  its  affinities  are 
weak,  yat  it  enters  into  tiw  eonpoaition  <rf  a  great  number 
of  important  eoapanub.  Urns  it  ooBsthates  from  -f^  to 
^  tha  Tohina  of  ataaq^erle  air;  tins,  however,  may 
M  lesudad  rather  aa  a  mixtura  than  aa  a  cbemieal  eon- 
pound  itf  oxygen  and  aaotio  gasaa ;  tat  with  my  gen  it  forms 
■«a  dsfii^  eompMndi,  vs..  mtrom  voSAb,  nitrie  oxide, 
BilnnaaeU,  hypnitims  wid,  aad  nitria aaM (whkh Ma). 


WithhydroMniteeiMAitatiatlMalhaamMfl^ 
descnbed;  with  4uorine  and  iodina  it  gives  rise  to  det«- 
nating  compounds;  with  carbon  it  forms  qranogen;  and 
with  pbosohorus  a  pbosphuiet;  but  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  it  combines  with  the  oUwr  von-nataUia 
elements,  or  with  any  of  the  Qtetals.  It  enters  into  the 
compotiition  of  most  animal  matter  except  ttX  and  b«oe ; 
and  though  not  a  constituent  of  tbe  veg^tabW  aei^,  it  ferma 
a  part  of  most  of  the  v^etable  alkalies. 

Azote  by  itself  is  &tu  to  animab^  yet  it  is  a  moat  i»- 
portant  constituent  of  the  air,  as  serving  to  noderato  tbe 
action  of  oaygen  during  oonibustion,  and  the  too  great 
excitoment  which  that  gas  respired  unmixed  would  praduee 
on  the  animal  system.  ItaHeanidaofiromtbe  eiperimento 
of  M^otdia  that  aaimala  wm  not  Uve  w  fiNid  that  eootains 
no  aiote. 

Althoi^h  aiote  has  not  been  deecmpeaed.  it  is  strngly 
suspeeted  to  be  a  compound  bodjr ;  and  various  fiteto  have 
been  cited  in  support  f»  this  epinion :  thns,  when  nerenry 
is  negatively  Petrified  in  a  solutioB  of  anncaiia,  the  natal 
increases  in  volume  and  beewiM  a  soft  salid,  which  was 
supposed  by  Davy  to  be  derived  froiit  tba  formation  of  aa 
analgan  between  the  meraury  and  a  metal  ftmushed  iiy 
the  azote  of  tbe  decomposed  ammonia;  whm,  however, 
this  amalgam  is  no  longer  under  eleettlcal  infiosnce,  it 
deoompoaea,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  aad  nerenry  baing  pro- 
duced. Davy  further  imagined  that  &eae  ehaages  wera 
occanoned  by  tin  deeompoaitiaa  of  vate^  the  oxygen  <tf 
which  reproduoed  aioto  by  eomlnniBg  with  the  sunnsad 
metal,  aad  that  one  pwtioa  of  the  hydrigia  flurmed  ann 
menia  by  unithtg  wiUi  the  asete^  while  the  nnaindar  wai 
ewdved  in  the  gaaeons  stida.  Aooording.  havevar,  to  Gay- 
Laasae  and  Tbenaid,  these  eflhrts  are  produaad  even  wbea 
water  is  not  pieaent,  and  they  eonsidar  tbe  amalgam  as  a 
eompouAd  ef  muenry,  axoto  axid  hydrogen,  the  last  element 
being  combined  with  less  azote  than  in  ammonia.  Profossoc 
Daniell  refers  the  apparent  amalganntion  to  the  eommuni- 
oation  of  an  adheuve  attractiim  to  the  partialaa  of  the  metal 
by  theeleetrMalaetioB,  l^whiehtha  partitlaaof  hquid  and 
adriform  bodies  an  entanglsd  aad  ntahied,  a  Kuid  af 
frothy  oompeand  banf  fimaod,  aad  the  fluidity  of  tiv 
raeveUry  destroyed.  (Jbarmf  ^  lAa  Ihyal  JmiUutiam, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  13.)  BeneUns  also  stqppeeas  that  aseto  is  a 
etwpeund ;  and  althou^  his  views  oa  the  sab}*** 
tramely  iagenktas,  th^  cannot  be  -ooasidared  as  eoatdu- 
sivei  Davy  attomptad,  bat  in  vaia,  ito  daeampesition  by 
awam  of  the-aotion  of  potaarium  and  the  veltaks  battery. 

The  follo#ing  experiment,  rehitod  ara(^  others  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  ia  stioagly  in  fhveur  of  ooanpeund  oa- 
tun  ef  azote,  although  tbe  authw  eonfasses  that  be  is 
not  satiafled  on  ib»  suligect.  An  emp^  tobe  was  filled 
whh  faydiegan  gas,  and  zino  foil  aad  a  piase  of  hydrate  of 
potash  wen  put  mto  it.  It  Uevideat  that  tbe  only  elementa 
preeent  wen  line  and  potassium ;  with  oxygen  and  bydro- 
gen.  forming  the  water  of  the  hjdrato  of  potash ;  and 
yat  oa  tba  application  of  heat  ammonia  was  evolved,  as 
indicated  by  ito  action  on  moiitoned  turmeric  paper,  placed 
in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tube.  In  this  experiment,  then, 
ammonia,  which  is  well  known  to  yield  azote  by  its  deoom- 
poeition.  appean  to  have  been  formed  without  its  presence, 
and  if  so,  the  azote  must  have  been  derived  from  tbe  com- 
bination of  some  of  ihe  elements  enumerated.  '  At  present, 
however,  and  until  fujther  experimenu  have  elueidaied  the 
Bubjeet,  we  must  oontinue  to  regard  azote  as  an  uudeoom- 
posed  body,  and  to  elam  it  anunag  tha  elamMta 

Wa  shall  now  atata  various  other  nodes  of  procuring 
azotie  gas  fimnatnioapberir  air,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  we  snail  conclude  with  noticing  its  produc- 
tion by  the  decomposition  of  some  chemical  compounds. 

It  may  be  separated  from  atmospherio  air  by  the  alow 
oombustion,  as  it  is  termed,  of  phos|Aarus;  that  is, 
merely  exposing  astuk  of  phosphorus,  supported  1^  a  vice, 
in  a  bottle  oi  ur  inverted  over  water. 

By  the  expoeura  of  moistened  iron  fllinga,  or  iron  burnings, 
to  au-  in  a  bottle  inverted  over  water,  the  metal  oxidises, 
andtheasotiogasisleft:  this  acts  evoanon  aiowlyUian 
tbe  phosphorus  in  the  above  axperiaiant. 

By  te  agttationof  meveai7uidlaadinaeoifcedbnUie.fir 
a  few  minutes,  a  Mack  powder  is  formed,  whioh  ia  probably 
a  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  lead  with  finely-diridad  mercury : 
azotic  gas  is  left 

Tbe  passing  atnocpherie  air  nuntadly  ofar  ina,  or 
fome^puntalj^  heated  to  Mlaew  matwa. 
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TheflXpOfOMof  drto  a  idiitioii  «F  mlphiint  of  lime, « 
of  lulplnnet  potadi  in  water:  liuM  opentiin  is  ladier 
dow. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mear- 
snres  of  nitne  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  filmed  and  absorbed, 
and  about  80  volumos  at  asotie  gas  remain  nearly  pot*. 

Bymixing  lOOnMsoreaof  «tino^iIierieairwiUi4SmMp 
sores  of  hydrogm  gas  om  water,  and  pasring  the  diectrie 
q>aA  tiirnigh  the  mtxtiue  about  80  measnies  of  nearly 
pnre  asotie  gas  are  left. 

By  pesain^  electric  sboeks  repeatedly  Ommgfa  atmo^berio 
ur  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  mtrio  aeid 
is  fbnned  and  absorbed,  and  asotio  gas  is  wft  *  the  operatim 
is  extremely  slow.   [See  Nitbic  Acid.] 

Azotic  gas  may  auo  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niacal  gas  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  loide  gas  by 
hydrc^n  and  the  deotric  spark ;  nitric  ndde  gu  ay  the 
action  of  potassium ;  b^  the  deoompositiaa  of  nitrate  at 
ammmia  with  itna;  this  last  expmoient  requires  certain 
preeautiais.  (SUfinun's  Jounul,  vol.  xviiL  p.  358.) 

Lastly,  when  flesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitrio 
acid,  azotic  gas  is  also  obtained ;  hut  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  animal  matta  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZOTUS.  [SeeAsHDOD.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  Nev  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the  year  IISO  of  our  »ra,  in 
Astlan.  a  country  situated  to  the  nivth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fcmia.  A  man  oi  great  iuffuenee  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitritoai,  availad  himself  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirpingof  a 
Inrd  to  pMsnade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Bar- 
ing eroMed  tiie  Rfo  Gobrado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  pmnt  be- 
hind 39^  N.  let,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
Gtla.  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  appears  from  the 
rains  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  jdaoes,.  they  arrived 
mt  Hueieolhnacan.  CuUacan.  34°  S4'  N.  lat..  106°  1'  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  eonstructed  a  wooden  inuute  of  their  god  Hoitsilo- 
pochUL  In  1 196  they  arrived  at  TnU.  Fran  this  pUoe 
ibsy  removed,  in  1210,  to  Zumpaneo.  in  the  valley,  where 
•Amrards  the  eitv  itf  Moxioo  was  fimuded.  They  were 
Undlyreosivedbyoiediief  ofthatpUoe,Todipaneeaa;  and 
afterwandMlng  some  yean  about  the  lake  of  Teseaco.they 
Anally  settled  at  Aooeoleo,  agraupof  islandsinthesoufltem 
•xtremi^  of  th^  lake.  TheehiMof  Colhuaean  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  alamy.  In 
this  wretehed  state  Uiot  lived  tat  neariy  half  a  oentoir  at 
Hzapan.  A  sMvioe  which  the  Astecs  rendered  to  uieir 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Ccdhuaoanians  and  the  Xa- 

themtiieir  liberty, 
the  battle,  the 
<  ofo  totheir 

god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wruped 
«p  in  a  pieoe  of  eoazse  stuff.  During  dia  niriit  the  Astee 
jmests  removed  this  mean  cHbring  from  toe  altar,  and 
placed  instMd  of  it  some  odoriferous  planto,  and  a  knife 
of  iteli  or  dbridian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuacanians  to  the  festival,  and  bringing  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Axtecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  lU  this 
aeene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  tttm  their 
territory.  The  Astecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
vintlan.  but  wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  fiirther 
from  their  mastws,  proceeded  to  Yxtacalco,  a  group  of 
isl^ds,  whiah  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  itf  these  islands  th^  found  m  euls  peiched  iipop 
a  nopal,  whidi  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they  sdected  ttiat 
spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of 
the  termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a 
nooden  teoealli  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan, 
that  is,  the  plu»  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Hexi- 
caltzioco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war,  Huiteilopochtli, 
or  IbxiUi,  from  which  ^e  present  name  of  Mttrioe  is  eor- 
Tuptad  bv  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  aocordibg  to  the 
Astees'  cnsoatdogy,  took  riaoe  in  the  year  of  the  two  Colli 
(1325  of  our  mra).  They  divided  thnrdty  into  four  quartws, 
mA  at  which  thev  dwlicated  to  Mipio  partioalar  god.  to 
▼hosebonouztber  to  » teoealli. 


Ttt  133S  diseord  arose  among  flwm,  and  flie  tribe  iru 
divided  into  two  fictions,  one  which  removed  to  a  small 
island  north-west  of  the  teoealli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  built 
atown. called  at  first Xaltihrieok  snd  afterwahb Tktelolcc^ 
which  was  eonquwed  and  united  to  TtaoehtiUan  under  die 
reign  of  Ax^acatl,  about  a.d.  1 404. 

The  government  of  the  Axtees  was  at  first  aristocratieal. 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
tribe  prerided  ovm*  the  a&ira  of  the  nation.  In  1352  they 
altered  this  form  of  govemroent,  and  choee  for  their  kiag 
Acamapitsin,  a  noble  chief  <^  their  own  tribe.  TheTlatel^ 
ohians,  after  the  example  of  their  brothers,  also  altered  the 
form  of  their  government,  and  requested  a  king  flom  the 
chief  of  Axoapoulco,to  whom  the  territoiT  where  they  boitt 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  inem  a  prince  of  his 
own  fomily,  named  Quaquauhpitsahuac.  On  toe  death  fd 
BnitsUihuiti,  the  aeoond  king  of  Moxioo^  it  was  establidied 
as  a  law,  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  oat 
of  the  edlateral  rdations  the  deceased  monardi,  u  the 
exdusioB  of  his  diildren.  This  law  euitinned  till  tiw 
destruction  at  the  empire.  Hotesnma-Ilfanieamina,  tbo 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  leguhttw  of  the  Astecs. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teoealli  of  Mexico,  made  several 
important  oonqueste,  and  after  the  great  inundation,  which 
took  place  in  1440.  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
floent  dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sizteeu  feet  and  a  Lalf 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  stetos, 
the  Aitecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  country 
comuising  the  modem  distrieto  of  Vera  Crux,  Oaxaca. 
Puebla,  Mexioo,  and  VaUadolid,  an  extent,  according  t* 
Humbtddt,  of  from  18,000  to  80,000  square  iM^paea. 

Until  the  latter  tones  of  the  onpir^  the  rml  anthority 
waa  restrained  wiOiin  very  narrow  limits.  Tve  empenrs 
were  not  allowad  to  undertake  any  allbir  of  importance 
which  oonld  aflbet  tiw  oommuni^,  without  tint  oonsultii^ 
the  three  supresne  councils  of  the  nation.  These  eouneib 
were  composed  of  the  nobilit)^.  With  the  power  aoquind 
by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more  aeecn- 
deooy  over  the  natioB,  until,  und«r  the  empnor  Mote- 
fuma  II.,  the  Astec  government  degenerated  into  a 
complete  despotism.  'When  the  king  waa  dtasen  he  wss 
oonseerated  with  man^  hntestie  and  snperttUtous  eer»< 
iwHues  by  Uie  high-pnes^  aftw  whieh  be  was  nompsBwl  to 
fost  rigidly  far  iimr  days ;  thm  be  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  |wiaoners  to  serve  as  vietins  at  Ae  fostival  of  dw 
coronation.  When  the  Ungntamed  ftom  lli&i  "pftdiliua 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  .The  erown  was  a  sort  at  autn, 
made  of  thin  plataa  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  feothem. 
The  mantle  was  a  scfuare  tnece  of  cotton  stufi^  with  stripes 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  fmndpal  snvanta  of 
his  bouaehold  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  tremsoier 
of  the  jewels.  The  ktterwas  at  tiie  same  time  tfio  Ymi 
and  director  of  the  wcwkmoi  empk^ed  in  the  palaee  fiw 
.the  polishing  and  setting  of  gems.  All  &e  ofltoss  in  lbs 
king's  bousdiold  were  ndd  by  the  first  nobility.  Olbec 
nobles  soperintanded  the  enltintion  at  tbe  knda  Miaging 
to  the  king,  and  Ivid  tbe  usulnet  of  Ann.  Thos*  nMile- 
men  accompanied  the  king  everywbwe,  and  each  |sasent>d 
him  with  a  noseny  mi  pertain  occasions. 

When  war  bad  been  decided  upon  agunst  any  nati^  hf 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambaseador  was  snrt  to  tbe 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  htm  the  motive  of  the 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  the 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  prtmosed,  peace  wss  granted; 
if  he  reAiaed,  two  sucoettive  emliassios  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  anotiiHr 
to  the  peo^.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an 
image  of  lh«r  god  Mexitli.  which  if  the  enraaisa  phvcd 
oraong  their  own  gods,  Aat  nation  beeame  the  sttaa  of  tbe 
Astecs.  In  ev«7  nation  of  Anahaae  (the  neat  omnptw- 
heasive  native  name  for  Nev  Spain)  then  was  a  field  sat 
awrt,  called  jaotlaUi,  in  whieh  the  tot  battle  was  fought. 
When  the  ^teo  army  was  numerous  it  waa  eeontaa  by 
xiquipiUi.  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  mm- 
raussimo  wss  the  first  in  the  statoaftw  tbe  oapenr.  Three 
other  superior  ofltcers  ennwaaded  under  him.  Tbn  gene- 
rals snd  other  officers,  vhft  were  alwaya  ^ueen  oat  the 
nolnlity,  gradually  rose  frmn  tbe  rank  of  the  Qommoo  sol- 
dier.  A  new  soUier  was  at  Arat  employed  in  carrying  the 
arms  and  baggage  qf  his  roaster.  He  was  almost  naked. 
When  bo  cantered  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  square  mantle^ 
with  a  device  ot  flomra,.  which  waa  the  first  sign  of  pto» 
1         in.      mji  when  h«  oaptwwi  fow  «i 
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Iw  raceived  likewiM  a  mantie  havine  two  ttripea  of  blaolc 
and  yelloT,  and  a  fringe  round.  They  had  three  mili- 
tary orders,  called  those  of  the  ]ainces,  of  the  eagle,  and 
of  the  ocelot,  or  Atnerican  tiger.  The  flist  was  ue  most 
honourable,  and  its  device  consisted  in  the  person  knighted 
wearing  his  hair  tied  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  and 
hanging  from  it  as  many  tassels  of  cotton  as  the  feats 
of  valour  he  had  performed.  The  defensive  arms  of  the 
Aztecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmeL  The 
shields  were  made  reeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread 
and  covered  with  feathers,  or  of  turtle-shell  covered  with 
plates  of  copper,  silver,  or-  gold.  Some  of  these  shields 
were  large  enough  to  cover  tbeir  bo^es  entirely,  and  were 
made  so  that  they  eould  be  folded  together  and  carried 
under  the  arm,  like  an  umbrella,  ^eir  onirasses  were 
made  of  rartton  quilted,  and  were  anow-proot  Their 
helmets  were  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers, 
serpents,  and  otKiBT  animals.  Tbeir  offennve  arms  were 
slings,  bows,  s^ars,  pikes,  clubs,  and  swords.  They  never 
made  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Their  sword  was  a  piece  of 
some  hard  wood,  three  feet  and  a-  half  long,  the  edge  of 
which  was  formed  of  obsidian.  ^  The  first  blow  of  this 
weapon  was  terrible;  but  it  was  then  rendered  useless. 
Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Roman  than  a  modem 
standard.  It  represented  an  e^le  in  the  act  of  darting 
upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortify- 
ing cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
puisadoes;  but  their  principal  fiutiflcationa  were  tbeir 
teocalUs,  or  temples. 

The  judicial  sjrstenr  of  the  Artees  showed  no  suall 
degree  of  civilizatKHi.  A  supreme  judge,  called  eihuaeoatl, 
decided  deflniUvely  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  appointed  some  of  the  inferior  judges  and  also  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenues.  AtribunolconiposedofthreejndgeB, 
called  tlacatecatl,  decided  upon  all  the  cases  in  the  first  and 
second  instance.  These  judges  sat  every  day  to  hear  all 
the  causes  brought  before  them.  In  civil  matters  there  was 
an  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  cihuacoatl,  but  not  in 
criminal  causes.  In  every  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
there  was  a  certain  magistrate  elected  annually  by  the 
|ieople,  called  teuotli.  This  magistrate  judged  in  the  first 
instance,  and  w«g  obliged  lo  give  an  aoconnt  every  day  to 
the  tiacatecatl  of  evnything  titiat  had  h^pened  in  his 
peculiar  district  These  teuctli  had  other  inferior  officers 
under  them.  In  every  commune  there  were  municipal 
officers  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  There  were  siso 
officers  who  patrolled  and  watched  during  the  night.  In 
matters  of  imp<^anoe  the  judges  were  bound  to  consult  the 
king.  Every  month,  or  rather  every  twenty  days,  all  the 
different  judges  assembled  before  the  king,  when  all  the 
causes  stUl  left  undecided  in  their  respective  tribunals  were 
finally  settled.  Tbeir  criminal  laws  were  veir  severe. 
Treascra,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  gold  or  silver,  theft 
in  the  market-pMoe,  adulleiy,  and  incest,  were  die  erimes 
viuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  die  law.  I^nkenmss  in 
a  VounK  man  was  ponishad  b^  hanging,  and  throwing  the 
body  afterwards  into  the  lake,  if  the  <riiender  was  of  a  noble 
famfly ;  if  ha  was  one  of  ttie  eommon  people,  he  was  made 
a  slave  for  the  first  <^nee,  and  hung  for  the  second.  At 
the  age  of  seventy,  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxi- 
cated with  impunity.  No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the 
Aztecs:  the  erimtnij  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his 
own  cause.  No  other  proof  could  be  adduced  except  wit- 
nesses, end  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  the  raiminal  was 
allowed  to  clear  himself  hy  an  oath,  lliey  swore  by  the 
sun :  the  form  of  taking  tins  oath  was  to  touch  the  ground 
with  two  fingers  and  then  carry  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  right  of jraivate  property  was  fully  understood  among 
the  Aztecs.  The  lands  were  held  hf  dHferent  tenures; 
some  possessed  them  in  ftiU  ririit,  and  were  allowed  to 
transfer  them  either  by  sal»or  denuse;  others  held  them 
along  with  eertain  offices,  and  consequently  could  not  dis- 
pose of  them.  '  The  lands  vrere  apportioned  among  the 
king,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  apd  the  people.  Of  these  the 
nobility  alone  were  ftill  possessors ;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.  The  common  lands  were  cultivated  in 
common,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  storehouses,  from 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis  according  to 
their  wants.  In  their  paintings  the  lands  of  the  king  were 
painted  red,  tiiose  of  the  wmatf  warlet,  and  Uuwe  of  tiie 
people  light  yellow.  AB  the  InhaUtante  of  the  ctmquMed 
eoontries  wen  oblijged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king, 
both  cCtlMfEoattoa  of  tiw  field,  wd  pf  thei^  indast7,  aad 


there  was  a  itmehonse  in  every  town  in  which  &e  produce 
of  this  tax  was  depouted,  and  proper  officers  were  appointed 
to  cdleet  it.  Slavery  was  admitted  among  the  Aztecs. 
Slaves  wen  either  bought  or  persons  became  so  as  a  punish- 
ment fbr  certain  crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all 
cases  a  free  man. 

The  Aztecs  had  aamo  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
absolute  and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  They 
believed  him  to  be  invisible  and  inoorpmeal,  attd  therefore 
no  representation  of  him  was  either  ^nted  or  sculptured. 
They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of  Teotl.  The  epithets 
of  Ipalnemoani,  him  by  whom  we  live,  and  Tloque-Na- 
huaque,  he  who  has  all  in  himselt  were  also  given  to  him. 
3ut  the  knowledge  of  this  supreme  being  was  obsciu^d  by 
a  multitude  ot  inferior  deities.  They  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  evfl  spirit,  called  by  them  Tlacatecolototl. 
whom  thqr  sapposed  to  be  always  empfeyed  in  causing  evil 
to  mankind.  The  aoals,both  <tf  man  and  beast,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  immortal.  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future 
state,  there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the 
sun,  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  women 
who  died  in  childbed,  were  received.  It  was  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to  hail  the  sun 
with  hymns  and  dances  on  its  rising,  and  to  accompany  it 
to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who 
in  like  manner  escorted  the  great  luminary  in  the  rest  of  its 
course.  Aftor  a  period.  <tf  four  years  had  elapsed,  they  were 
tranafbmed  into  chrads,  or  into  birds  of  the  mo«t  brilliant 
^nmagsk  and  they  ascended  into  ,heav«i  to  breathe  the 

Ceuiet.  or  oocasionaU^  deioended  on  the  earth,  where 
time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
of  plants  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan, 
or  the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was 
the  place  that  the  spirits  of  young  children  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  that  god.  and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of 
certain  diseases,  inhabited :  in  this  place  they  were  r^aled 
with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce  delight  The 
third  abode  was  the  Hictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlanteuctli 
and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  oT  hell,  reigned. 
.This  plaee  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other 
way.  In  this  place  the  departed  spirits  suffinred  nodiing 
except  the  incravenienoe  arising  fms  the  emnplete  dark- 
ness of  the  {dace. 

The  Aateos  supposed  that  four  successive  revolutions  had 
at  difibrent  epochs  desttmed  mankind.  These  ^ochs  were 
called  ages  or  suns.  The  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  or 
the  age  of  the  earth,  which  took  place  fi20S  jears  after  the 
creation  of  the  first  sun,  in  which  the  giants,  who  had  then 
dominion  over  the  earth,  were  destroyed  by  femine,  and 
those  who  escaped  from  this  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  railed  Tletonatiuh,  the  age  of  fire, 
and  happened  4804  years  sfter  the  preceding  age.  At  this 
epoch  the  W4^d  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  the  birds 
only  could  escape  the  general*  conflagratifm,  men  were 
changed  into  tnms.  A  man  and  a  woman  were,  however, 
savedin  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Ehdcatonatiuh,  or  the 
age  of  wind,  took  place  4010  years  after  the  age  of  fire.  In 
this  revolution  the  world  was  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes, 
and  the  few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The 
fourth  epoch,  Atonatiuh,  the  age  of  water,  happened  4008 
years  after  the  preceding  revolptiiHi.  In  this  revolution  a 
universal  deluge  occurred,  in  which  all  men  were  changed 
into  fishes,  except  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  privileged 
pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  children  of  this 
couple  were  all  ham  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  by  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language.  The 
duration  of  diese  four  ages,  which,  according  to  HumbcMt'a 
interpretation,  is,  as  we  nave  stated,  18,088  years,  does  not 
exceed  1417  years  according  to  the  intopretatira  of  Txtil- 
xochitl.   (See  Humboldt's  Atku  Pittoratque,  p.  209.) 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  writt«i  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Aztecs,  the  order  of  these  revolutions  is 
different;  the  age  of  water  being  placed  first,  and  that  of 
fire  last.  This  error,  according  to  Humboldt,  has  arisen 
from  their  reading  the  painting  which  represents  this  part 
of  the  Aztecs'  histra^  fVom  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the 
top,  instead  of  raadins  tnm  right  to  left,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  the  system  adopted  b^  the  MexKaa 
hiit«ian  FWnando  Alba  Ixtilxoehitl,  who  hved  soon  after 
the  conquest :  he  was  a  great  grandsui  ttf  the  last  kn^ 
of  Aeolhuaoan.  His  hiitan-of  Mew  Spain  was  ia  maiui. 
■canpt,  ia  tbe  libmjr  of  flit         at  Mmeo. 
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tieaides  the  mpreme  Eyeing,  the  Alteca  worehtpped  ihnu- 
ttierable  dlTinities,  the  priocipal  of  which  were  thirteen. 
Every  trade  and  profe9«ion  had  its  partlculat-  god.  They  had 
besides  their  houaehold  gods,  of  which  the  king  and  the 
flt»t  noblemen  had  six.  the  inferiot  nobility  fbur,  add  evet-y 
plebeian  two.  These  divinities  were  woraWpped  by  oKring 
to  them  Bacriflcos  of  human  victims,  of  animals,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fhxits ;  by  prayers,  hymns,  featings,  and  other 
rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  worshipped  frequently  shed 
their  own  falood.  The  human  SBCtiRoes  were  so  horrible, 
that  the  simple  muUl  of  fhem  excitn  disgust;  and  so  ire- 
duent  and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  ealonlate 
mt  no  less  than  20,00D  victims  perished  every  year,  but 
this  must  be  a  great  ex^geration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  m  the 
temple,  they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in 
painting  the  annals  of  the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating 
the  calendar,  in  composing  hymns,  and  in  other  scientiBc 
and  literary  pursuits.  The  hody  of  the  priesta  was  subject 
to  two  high  priests,— the  Teoteuctli,  or  divine  lord,  and  the 
Hueiteopixqui,  or  high  priest :  both  offices  were  elective ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  electors  were  the  body  of 
the  priests  themselves,  or  the  electors  who  appointed  the 
king.  In  Acolhuaoan  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second 
•on  of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol  ii.  ch.vL  p.  39.)  There 
were  also  persons  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  who  lived  in  retirement,  practising  very  severe  auste- 
rities. 

The  Aztecs  had  two  ceremonies,  reaembling  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Jews  and  the  baptism  of  Christians. 
Every  child  who  was  devoted  by  hia  parents  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  was  consecrated  by  the  priests  by  making  an 
incision  on  its  breast  with  a  knife  of  obsidian.  A  child  of 
cither  sex,  four  days  after  ito  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  the  court  of  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous 
to  our  baptism  was  performed. 

The  Aztecs  attended  very  assiduouslj^  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  In  gennal,  every  child  followed  the  pro- 
feauon  of  bis  father.  From  their  third  to  thnr  .  fifteenth 
year  they  were  instructe4  in  their  houses  by  their  parents. . 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the  temples,  or  to 
tome  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  acquirements  which 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart'to  them.  The  education 
of  tiie  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Mendoza, 
pUte  lviii.-lxiv.  (Aglio,  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  vol,  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age. 
^hich  for  the  former  was  twenty  or  twenty-iwo,  ana  for  we 
latter  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  families  by  means  of  a  female  negociator,  who 
waa  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  father  of  the  youth  had  chosen 
fbr  his  son.  This  woman,  aeeomnanied  by  fimr  other  fe- 
inales,  with  lighted  torohes  in  tneir  hands,  carried  the 
bride  upon  her  shout^rs  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
There  she  was  met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended,  husband, 
who,  after  fumigating  her  with  copal,  introduced  her  into 
the  house.  The  couple  were  placed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire- 
aide.'  and  the  female  negociator  tied  together  the  end  of 
their  garments,  in  which  ceremony  they  mado  the  marriage 
c<mtract  conaisL  An  elderly  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  deli- 
vered a  speech  to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented 
them  with  some  food.  Four  days  after  they  went  to  the 
temple  to  ofier  to  their  god  the  mats  on  which  they  had  slept. 

Tne  ceremonies  which  the  Axtecs  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  lew  singular.  As  soon  as  any  one  died,  a  certain 
master  of  ceremonies  first  covered  the  bodjr  with  pieces  of 
'  the  paper  of  aloe,  and  sprinkli^  the  head  with  water ;  then 
be  dressed  the  corpse  in  a  garment  represeuting  that  of  the 
)HuiieuIar  god  or  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  profes- 
sion or  professions  which  the  deceasCKl  had  followed  in  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  dress  they  placed  a  flask  of  water  for 
the  journey  which  the  deceased  was  going  to  enter  on, 
and  likewise  six  pieces  of  paper  containing  instructions, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
different  places  in  his  voyage.  The  body  was  afterwaras 
bamt.  with  all  the  ornaments,  arms,  instrumeuts,  and 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  decMsvd,  and  wiUi  a  teehk^  a 
domestic  quadruped  of  the  Itaxieans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  kindling  yk»  firs,  wnne  priests  sung 
funeral  hymns.  When  the  body  was  omsumed  by  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  ashes  in  a  vessel,  with  a  gem  of  more  er 
less  value,  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased's  family, 
and  this  funeiaL  urn  was  buried  iii  a  deep  hole^andltbatfons 


of  pulque  oftered  upon  it  for  several  days.  With  the  bodies 
of  Itings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives, 
slaves,  and  other  servants  of  their  household,  were  killed  and 
then  burnt.  Those  who  died  of  leprosy  and  other  diseases,  or 
before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  buried  without 
burning :  their  bodies  were  placed  in  niches  made  of  stone 
and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  siurrounded  by  their  arms, 
and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had  no  appointed 
place  for  burying  their  dead ;  seme  buried  them  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  others  in  the  teocalli.  The  ashes  of  the 
kings  were  dei>osited  in  the  (P^at  teocallL 

inie  manner  adopted  by  the  Aztecs  of  computing  time 
shows  that  they  had  attained  a  certain  d^ree  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  They  had  a  solar  year  of  365  davs 
divided  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each.  The 
five  complementary  days,  which  they  called  neoHmtemi, 
or  useless,  were  added  to  the  last  month.  The  year  was 
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represented  in  th^  paintings,  as  the  engraving  shows,  hv  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  figure  intended 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  in  the 
circumference  they  placed  the  symbols  of  the  eighteen 
months.  The  month  was  divided  into  four  periods  of  fire 
days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  years  formed  a  period  ana- 
logons  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  eaUed  tlal- 
pilU ;  four  tlal]^i  formed  a  xiuhnudmlli,  or  Ugature  of 
years ;  and  twO  xiuhmolpilli  a  huehuetuiztU,  or  old  age  of 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  eveiy 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  fifty- 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  which  th^  re- 
gulated their  ssCTed  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguished 
^  the  names  of  Tochtli,  a  rabbit ;  Aoatie,  a  cane  or  reed ; 
Tecpatl,  a  flint ;  and  Calli.  a  bouse.  The  first  year  of  their 
century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  the  second,  second  cane ;  the 
third,  third  flint;  the  fourth,  fourth  house:  the  fifth,  fifth 
rabbit,  and  so  on,  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the  thirteenth 
rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  flint,  thii^  house,  and  fourth  rabbit, 
to  end  with  the  thirteenth  canei  The  order  of  the  third 

Eeriod  was  flint,  house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  the  fourth, 
ouse,  rabbit,  reed,  and  flint  The  age  was  represented  in 
their  paintings  by  a  circle  finmed  by ».  serpent  biting  its 
tail.  Mid  formmg  four  foldings  with  its  body,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  four  indictions.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  the 
images  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  a 
house,  and  upon  each  sign  the  number  of  that  sign  expressed 
in  dots  or  rounds.  Their  year,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Clavigero  (vol.  iL  p.  234),  began  on  the  26th  of  February, 
on  the  fl^t  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  year  it  was  an- 
ticipated one  day,  and  on  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  it  began 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  because,  or  the  thirteen 
intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
(iiewarcAe^  p.  133),  the  beginning  of  tlw  Axtec  year 
varied  from  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  January. 
The  daf  was  divided  into  ei^t  parts,  four  of  which  were 
fiv  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  and  two  for  its 
passage  across  the  meridian,  corresponding  to  the  third. 
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tdaib,  Qfteifntb,        twentyt-flnt  l|«nn  «f  mstmunqjMl 

time.  Tbey  ascerUineo  the  hour  ja  (he  day-tima  by  the 
fua,  ftod  fit  pight  hf  the  itar«.  The  namM  of  dif^nt 
months  vera  takeq  from  soqae  fl^tiv^l,  or  from  sopu  tir- 
CuputanceT  which  vsuaUy  happened  in  the  month,  and  thfl 
same  was  observed  yiiih  regard  to  the  uvaes  of  the  days, 
liie  days  vere  all  designatM  by  ^  particijlar  name-  At  tho 
end  of  erery  tiuWo^iUi  they  hold  a  reli^ous  foHtival, 
somewhat  aqalogous  to  the  sahhatio  year  of  the  Jews. 
On  iho  eve  of  the  festival  they  destroyer!  tho  furniture 
of  their  houses  (Claviii^ro,  vol.  it-  p.  8-J),  aiul  extin- 
fished  the  ^reg.  On  the  evening  of  the  sarnu  cUy, 
some  priests  proceeded  irom  th^  principal  temiile  into  a 
neighbonring  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  fire.  Tliu  iiricst^ 
always  aet  out  in  woper  time  (o  arrive  at  tiie  place  a  Iittlo 
before  midnight.  The  women  remained  confined  in  thtir 
houses  with  meir  faces  coveredi  as  th&  Astefis  believed  that 
they  would  he  changed  into  wild  beasts  if  they  witnessed  the 
eeremony;  tbe  men  stood  in  anxious  expectation  upon  tlio 
terraces  of  their  bonses  awaiting  tbe  leiiiiti  for  they  luni^it^d 
that  if  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in  qbt^ning  the  new  fire 
the  world  would  be  destn^ed.  The  fire  was  procured  by 
means  of  the  fiiction  of  tvQ  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  r/ho  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the 
mountain.  After  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  priests  returned 
to  the  city,  and,  h^vitig  lighted  the  fire  in  the  temples,  they 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  a  portion  of  this  sacred 
fire.  The  next  thirteen  ^ys  were  spent  in  supplying  their 
houses  with  new  things^  in  the  place  of  those  which  had 
been  destroy^ 

The  Aztecs  had  made  some  progress  in  tbe  arts  of 
social  life.  The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  which  still  exist,  though  very  far  behind  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  these  arts  had  obtained  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  the  old  continent,  are  net  devoid  of 
merit.  The  Aztec  painters  had  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, nor  of  li^ht  and  shade.  Their  designs  are  coarse  and 
uncouth ;  their  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  in 
proQle;  hut  tbey  are  remarkable  for  tbe  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  their  colours.  Their  wwks  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  evince  a  far  superior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Azteca  were  also  acquainted  witb  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal  figi&es  of  natur^  otyects.  Tbeir  mosaic,  or  ratha 
works  of  embnqdery,  were  admirable.  The  method  tbey 
adopted  was  to  glue  feathers  qf  diffoent  colours  upon  a 
.piece  pf  canvas,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  tablet  of  worn  or  a 
plate  of  copper  Tbey  laid  the  feathers  so  even  and  matched 
the  colours  so  admirably,  as  to  give  to  oUects  thus  repre- 
sented the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  work,  which 
might  with  greater  propriety  be  palled  mosBic,  they  made 
witli  pieces  of  shells  of  different  colours.  This  work  was 
done  by  separate  artificers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a 
certain  part  of  it,  and  then  another  artist  arranged  the 
different  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the  performance. 

Tbe  bouses  of  the  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  or  of  unbaked 
brick,  and  were  roofbd  with  %  certain  species  gmv>  upon 
which  they  placed  leaves  of  (be  aloe,  cut  in  (he  Pbape  of 
tiles.  Tbey  had  but  one  fipartment,  where  all  Lve4  toge- 
ther. The  houses  of  the  citizens  ha4  besides  an  ajaubcalli 
or  oratory,  and  a  temazcalU  or  bath.  The  nobles  bad  their 
houses  built  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.  I'lio  stpne  moat 
commonly  used  for  building  was  the  tetzontb,  a  red  stone, 
very  bard  and  porous.  Their  tools  were  made  either  of 
obsidian  or  copper.  Their  stuSs  were  of  cotton,  of  rabbit's 
bair,  of  a  certiun  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made 
mt  of  tbe  leaves  of  me  aloe.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sisted merely  in  a  sasb  tied  round  tbe  waist,  with  the  two 
extremities  hanging  befiHe  and  bdund,  and  a  square 
mantle,  four  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of  wbich  wefee 
tied  upon  tbe  chest  This  mantle  covered  the  shoulders  and 
all  tbe  body  behind.  The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of 
stuff"  tied  round  their  waists,  which  descended  down  to  tbeir 
ankles,  and  a  sort  of  waistcoat  without  sleeves.  Tbe  stuff 
used  by  the  *poor  was  made  of  the  aloe,  and  that  of  the 
nobles  of  cotton  embroidered  with  feathers  6r  rabbit's  hair. 
Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out  of  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe,  fastened  to  tbe  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings  wore 
instesd  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.  None  of  tbe 
Aztecs  ever  cut  tbeir  hair,  with  the  exerotimi  of  the  virgins 
who  were  oonsecrated  to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  tbe 
men  twd  it  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  the  wtRoen  let 
it  luu^[  down  tl^  ihmdders.  Both  men  and  women  won 


ringA  and  fttber  oniimwnM  in  their  ears,  nose,  and  uodar 
Ijp,  as  also  coUtvs  ^nd  brafeleta.  On  their  festivals  they 
ate  the  legs  and  um*  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  b^a 
beep  samfliwd  in  the  temple.  Tbey  also  made  use  of 
several  intoxicating  Uauors.  the  priwupal  of  whieb  wm  that 
called  by  the  Spaniaras  pulque,  made  of  the  juin  of  the 
ftloe-  Tbey  were  not  acquainted  with  tbe  use  of  beasts 
of  bnrdent  Things  were  conveyed  from  uu*  place  to  ano- 
ther upon  men>  shoulders.  Tbey  had  pnbbo  roads  and 
inns,  also  favidges,  some  of  whiob  w^re  Buspende4  over  tbe 
torrents.  These  suspenfion-bridges  cwsisted  in  a  sort  of 
hammock,  made  ef  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended 
from  twQ  trees  on  each  side  of  the  stream-  In  t)ieir  traffie 
with  each  qtber  they  made  nse  qf  the  bean  of  the  oacao- 
nut  iTheoIirotita  caatoi,  a  bag  of  which  represented  8000 
nnits;  a  feather  or  quill  full  of  gold,  which  repKsented  400} 
and  a  sort  of  coin,  the  value  m  which  is  not  known,  made 
of  copper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T-  In  their  cbinampas,  or 
fioating-gardens,  they  culti^Vted  Indian  oora  and  several 
species  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  These  gardens  vera 
made  upon  lacge  raAs  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  hrusb- 
wood.  covered  with  the  black  mould  of  the  lake.  The 
farmer  who  cultivated  it  bujlt  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  chinampa  a  hut  for  his  abode.  These  gardens  floatw 
on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  tbe  shore. 

The  Aztec  language  wants  the  sounds  corresponding  to 
tbe  letters  b,  J,/,  g,  and  r,  and  abounds  in  those  expressed 
by  A  X,  /.  tl,  tz,  and  z,  The  letter  I,  though  occurring  so 
often  in  that  language,  is  never  found  t^t  the  oomm<!nce- 
mept  of  a  word.  The  laDgna|;e  is  very  copious.  Clavigero, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  gives  a  list  of  forty-fimr  AUthon 
who  have  written  in  that  limguage,  mostly  on  religious  siib- 
jec^s,  and  were  able  to  express  the  most  abstract  ideas  wiibont 
being  obliged  to  borrow  any  words  from  other  languages.  It 
has  very  few  monosyllabio  words,  and  although  it  allows  gfeat 
freedom  in  the  compounding  of  words,  even  tq  tbe  extent 
occasionally  of  no  less  than  sixteen  syllables,  yet  few  are 
monosyllaUes  in  their  roots.  It  abounds  in  diminqtives,  like 
tbe  Italian,  apd  there  is  no  verb  from  which  many  verbal 
nouns  are  not  derived,  arsl  few  substantives  that  canqpt  be 
converted  into  verba.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by 
doubling  the  first  syllable  and  adding  the  particle  in  to  tlie 
word,  thus  from  m>ztli,  a  cat.  is  fo^mm  miniztin,  oats.  This 
reduplication  is  sometimes  made  m  the  middle  qf  thp  wprd. 
as  icbpocbtli,  a  girl,  ichpopochtin,  girts.  In  all  the  exr 
amples  quoted  by  Humboldt,  it  sbonld  be  observed,  (he 
/  is  dropped  in  tbe  plural.  Verbal  nouns  are  fbrmed 
by  means  of  the  particle  liztli;  thus  from  tlatlolana,  tq 
ask  a  question,  they  form  the  noun  tetlanili^tli,  a  ques- 
tion' Tho  A^teo  language  is  very  regular  in  its  con- 
struction, and  aboqnds  in  words  aai^pteil  to  compHment. 
The  word  notlazomahuizteopixcattltzin,  t.  e.,  my  esteemed 
lord  and  reverend  priest  and  father,  is  tbe  word  commonly 
used  by  a  Idexican'in  addressing  a'  priest.  This  word  is 
thus  apalyz^  by  Clavi^ro,  no,  my,  tlkzontli,  ett^ev^df 
mabuiztkit  rwpgred,  teopixqai  (god^teqaer),  prietf,  tai(i, 
/athar. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry. 
Few  qf  tbeir  moitd,  religious,  historical,  ahd  dramatjc  per- 
fbrmances  have  readied  us.  They  bad  orators,  who  spoke 
on  certain  public ^>ccasiom,  such  as  on  embassies,  electiQps 
of  kings,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies.  Speciipensi  of 
these  discourses  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  t*atlier 
Saha^un  in  his  Hiaioria  Qenerqlde  Nima  Espaua.  (^ee 
Aglio  s  Antigiftiies  qf  Mexico,  vol.  vii.) 

The  Aztecs  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  pf  alobahetio 
writing,  but  represented  past  events  by  means  of  certain 
hieroglyphies.  The  otyects  vrere  represented  either  tnfnll,  or 
by  such  a  part  of  them  as  was  considered  sufficient  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  painter.  To  record  tbe  events  of  their 
history  they  painted  round  the  canvas  the  signs  of  the  days 
or  years,  ana  close  by  each  sign  the  hieroglyphics  repre- 
senting the  event  which  at  that  period  had  taken  place.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hien^lyphica,  Humboldt  says  that  their 
order  was  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  page  and  proceeding  upwards  ;  but  Clavigero  says,  that 
if  the  painter  began  bis  series  at  tbe  right  superior  angle 
of  the  canvas,  he  proceeded  horizontally  from  right  to  Int. 
if  he  began  at  tbe  opposite  superior  angle,  be  continued  per- 
pendicularly ^nrnwards;  if  no  began  at  the  left  inferinr 
angle,  be  proceeded  horizontally  to  the  right;  and  perpend 
culariy  upwards  when  be  began  on  tbe  opposite  inferiw 
angle.    We  have  wen  %  series  d  Azteo  bieroriyphio« 
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mitten  b  tbeu  four  dillbnnt  ways,  bnt  the  UMt  usual 
Xfeethod  is  tiiat  which  Hmuholdt  states.  They  had  certain 
conventional  symbols  to  represent  earth,  water,  wind,  age, 
year,'  sky,  day,  ni^t,  the  middle  of  night,  speech,  and  motion. 
They  also  coald  express  vhelher  a  person  was  dead  or  alive, 
whether  he  was  spwking  or  sQent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
spoke  tiie  moat.  Iliey  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
of  which  they  expressed  ihe  name  of  any  perwm  or 
v4ace.  A  man's  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
bieroelyphie  of  the  sky  piexoed  with  an  arrow,  ro^- 
aented  the  name  of  dw  kti^,  ItotenunafUhninainina, 
wluch  name  s^niSes,  he  who  pierces  Uie  sky  with  an 
arrow ;  a  tonal  or  nopal  upon  a  rock  expressed  the  name 
9t  Tenochlitlan,  «-  die  plaoe  of  a  nopal  npon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  oertain  signs  to  express  numbers.  The 
units,  below  fifteen,  were  expressed  by  rounds  or  dots.  A 
flu,  three  parts  of  which  were  coloutra,  expressed  fifteen ; 
if  the  fl^  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty ;  a  feather 
represented  four  hundred,  and  a  l»g  eight  thousand.  Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  place, 
and  b^  the  side  of  it  certain  articles  surmounted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hundred 
oi  such  articles.  (See  vol.  i.  of  ^lio'i  AnUqtdtieaqfllfyMeo  ; 
the  ColUetim  Mendoza,  ^  ii.  p.  17.)  To  audi  as 
may  be  indined  to  study  Uie  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  recommend  the  excellent  work,  recently  published 
by  horA  Kingsborough,  On  the  JntiquUiet  of  Mtxico—t. 
work  which,  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  foc-similes 
of  hicTogiyphicB,  and  monnments  relating  to  the  autient 
Mexicans,  no  less  than  for  the  skilftil  arrangement  and 
splendour  of  the  performance,  will  always  reflect  honour 
u|K)n  the  age  and  country  in  which  such  a  work  has 
been  produMd,  and  npon  its  modest  author,  who  has  not 
even  mentioned  his  name  in  it.  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  fhe-similes  of  all  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  in  the  B(ffgian  museum  oF  the 
Culege  of  Propagan^  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex  TeUeriano 
Remensis  at  Paris,  of  those  <rf  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of 
the  libruieB  of  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden ;  and 
dso  several  collections  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Uw  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  «  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  €!aptain  Dupaix  by  order  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  three  remaining  volumes  contain  the  description 
of  the  paintings,  and  monuments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  notes  and 
criticisms.  The  original  and  interesting  Hutoria  Omeral 
de  Nueva  E*pana  of  Father  Sahagun,  nevw  before  published, 
oeoupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  vmome. 

The  following  is  a  chzonoh^jeal  table  of  the  kings  of  the 
Axtec  dyiws^,  tiUwn  from  CkngeiOk      iv.  pp.  Sl-iS  :— 

AJt. 

Aeanapitnn  .  •  .  1392-1389 
Huitlilihuitl     .  »  .  •  1389-1410 

Chimalpopoca  .  .  .  1410-1422 
Itcoatl  ....  1423-1436 

MoteznmarllhnieamiDa  •  ,  1430-1464 
Ax^acatl  ....  1464-1477 
Tizoc  ....  1477-1480 
Ahutzotl  ....  1490-1502 
Motezuma-Xocojotzin         .  .  1 502-1520 

Cuitlahuatzin,  reigned  three  months     .  1520 
Uuauhtemotzin,  reined  nine  months  1521 
(See  Ctavigero,  Stona  Antiea  del  Meuieo,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
HumlioUt,  Histoire  Politique  du  Roumme  de  la  Ifouvelle 
Espagne;  AtUu  Pittoree^,  ou  Vtiet  dee  Cardilihtti 
Aglio^  AnUqmtiee  qf  Mmeo,  London^  1830.) 


AWHl,  DOMBKI'CO  ALBERTO,  was  bom  at  Saa^ 
sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760.  He  applied 
early  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  paid  pattioiilar  attention 
to  the  maritime  regulations,  which  have  oftep  been  matter 
(^dispnte  between  nations.  Azuni  becMnine  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  and  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  oontinental  states  of 
the  king  of  Sardinu.  In  1795,  after  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Nizsa,  Aznni  pnUiahed  his  £Ei«toM  wmwr- 
eale  dei  Prindpii  dei  IHretto  Martttimo  delP  Europn,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lednee  the  maritime  laws  to  fixed 
■principles.  He  afterwards  recast  his  wwk,  and  published 
It  in  Aendi  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  da 
VEwype,  2  vols.  Svo.  1805.  The  first  volume,  which  ia 
hbtninl,  is  a  recapitulation  of  tiie  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  usages  of  different  nations,  antient  and 
modem.  Great  warmth  is  here  displayed  against  what  is 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  navy 
over  the  flags  of  other  countnes,  and  its  disregard  of  equal 
rights  on  the  seas,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte's  government.  The  second  volume 
discusses  the  maritime  lights  of  nationt  in  time  of  war. 
The  author  shows  himself  decidedly  fkvouiaUe  to  the  prac- 
tice of  arming  privateers,  and  seizmg  the  merchant-Tessels 
and  ^perty  of  persons  belongii^  to  an  enemy's  country, 
a  practice  which,  although  general,  has  been  reprobated 
by  several  writers.  This  wwk  recommended  Azuni  to  Na- 
poleon's ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commit' 
sioners  for  the  compilation  of  the  new  commercial  code, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  part  relative  to  maritime  aS&in. 

In  1807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  GScnoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  the  same 
to  the  lefpslative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  pubtishetl 
his  Eetai  eur  IHiatoire  GSograpkique,  Politique,  et  Morale 
de  la  Sardaigne,  2  voK.  87o.,  acoompanied  bya  map  of  that 
island,  Hm  dnught  of  whicdt  was  taken  ftom  the  arctm-es  of 
Torin.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
natural  history  of  Sardinia.  Azuni  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe;  but  since  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  tiave  given  a  fuller  account  of  that  interesting 
island.  In  1809  Azuni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. This  engaged  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  who 
maintained  the  prior  right  of  the  Italians  to  the  discovery, 
and  especially  with  the  orientalist  Hager,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refuted  Axuni's  book.  Axuni 
next  published  a  Dicttonary  o/ Mercantile  Jurieprudenee^ 
which  is  mhoh  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1823.  He  etmtinued  his  functions 
in  the  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fitU  of  NapolBon,  when, 
like  many  othoa,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdrew 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  late  King  Charles  Felix  appointed  him 
judg^  of  the  consulate  of  CagUari,  and  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  city.  He  died  at  Cagliari  in  Januan, 
1827.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works,  among  which. 
Mimoiret  pour  servir  d  tHistoire  Maritime  dee  Marine 
Navigateurs  de  Marseille.  Azuni  was  member  of  sereral 
academies.   {Biogrqfla  degli  Jtaliani  Viventi.) 

A'ZURITE,  a  term  us«l  by  Philhps  to  dencrie  lazulite, 
under  which  name  this  minertU  is  most  generally  described 
by  mineralogistB.  [See  Lazulitb.]  It  is  different  from 
azure-stone,  by  whidi  name  Ivgm  lunlit  the  nltxft^aarine  of 
painters,  is  sanetimea  known. 
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Algiers,  city  of,  331 

Algonquin^  331 

Alg6a  Bay,  332 

Aigaadl,332 

Alh&ma,  332 

Alhambra,  palace,  332 

Alhambra,  town,  334 

Albixen,  304 

AliBen  AbiTaIeb,334 

All  Byder  [see  Hydcr  iUI 

AUPacha,^5   '  ' 

Alias,  387 

Alibi,  33r 

AUaant^  piwl»il>  W 

Alicante,  town,  337 

Alic&ta,  338 

Alicfidi,  338 

Alien,  338 

Alinaiit  [awFood  J 

AUmony,  840 

Aliquot  Part,  348 

Aliam&ces,  340 

AakaU,34l 

Alhnoar.  341 

Alkmaar,  Henry  «£  841 

Allfaallowa,  342 

All  Sainta,  343 

All  Saints  Bay,  Brazil,  343 

AU  Sainta*  Bay,  Cdiforaia,  MS 

AU  Souls'  Collage,  848 

AUa,  in  um^  344 

Alla-Breve,  in  music,  344 

Allah,  344 

Allahabad,  pmrioN  if  Hindot- 
,  tan,  344 

^llaha^  nUhrisioB  of  diflBi 
344 

Allahabad,  cffr,  345 
Allan.  Dand,  841 
AlUtius,  Leo,  345 
Alleghany  River,  345 
Allvghany  Mqu^B%  345 
AUegianca,  345 
Allegory,  341 
Allegrttto,  348 

Alligri,  O.  AaAaMia  [sea  601^ 

tfgio] 
AlMgro,  346 

Allef&ia  [aee  HaUeloiahl 
AUemawlfcSM  ' 
Allen,  347 
Allnidale,  347 

Allerton.  NwO,  Fee*  Narthal- 

lertooj  * 
Alleyn,  or  Allen,  Bdward,  347 
AUgemeine  Zeitnng,  848 
AUier.  348 
Alligation,  348 

AmR4tes^9«»' 

Alligfaur,  353 
AUiteratkm,  352 
Allium,  354 
AlUdium,  355 
Allowance,  318 
toy,  356 

Ispiee  [see  Eogtua 

IfiTium,  356 
tmacantor,  381 
ImadCn,  361 

Imigro,  Or«tos  368 
mkgro,  DiegA  da,  888 
l-Mamon  [mm  Abta^dt^ 
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Alniefd«,30S 

Alnwrfo,  town,  366 
AlmohidM.  868 
Almood  [see  Aioygdalu] 
Almond  harr,  868 
Afaaotter,  368 
Almimh»368 
AlmcMTtdM^  368 
Alnu-Houn,  36tf  . 
Ainu*,  or  Alder,  W9 
Alnwick,  370 
Aloe,  370 

Alonsin^  or  AlpUoilttiM  !tUfltf% 

371 
AloiM^  871 

AloMo  u  lU  in.,iv.,  V.,Vt., 

IX^  Kingi  Of  Leon,  S71,  97t 
AloMo  VIL  [W*.  AknuD  I.  Of 

AragonT 
AlooM  Vni.,  3t,  sr.,  Kltlffs  at 
Cutil«  Mid  Lmn,  3  79, 373, 374 
Alonw  IIL,  Kimrpf  Castl]e,372 

aiohm  ^  II,  nf.,iv,  Kh^ 

of  Anuon,  374,  379 
Alouo  V.  [KB  Alfoidb  I.  of 
Sicilr] 

Alonso  1.,  It.,  IlL,  W.,  v., 

Kinf^  ttf  Fbttbgal,  ^t,  876 
Alupecfirni,  8f 6 
Alost,  376 
Alp  Arslan,  376 
Alpei,  BasMs,  37 
Alpes,  Hautei,  377 
Alpvi,  MarititDflf,  377 
Al(<habet,  877 
Alph^iiu,  386 
Alpi^386 

Al|i^  geology  of,  389 

AIpi.  Tegetetida  of,  393 

Alpajmi,  893 

Al  Raabia  fm  AUmUmI 

Alrasfbrd,  tfwj  394 

A1«WB,894 

AlseD,  394 

Al-Sirat,  394 

Al>ton,  or  Alditolk  i94 

Alt,  394 

Alls,  394 

Altii  MountiinlL  3tH 
Altkmiira,  401 
AlUr,  401 
Altdoif,  402 
Altenburg,  402 
AlteratUea,  402 
Alternate,  403 
Altho/s  Offlcinlll^  403 
Allfnimo,  403 
Altituds,  403 
Alto,  404 
Alto^kf,  404 
Alto-Rilifiro.  404 
Alton,  404 
Alton*,  404 
AltriDghu»,4M 
Aldm,  4oS 
Almn  Slat«,  406 
AlumStOM,40« 
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AUntUft,  406 
AtfnriiMffli,  406 
A'lurad,407 
Aluta,  or  Alt.  407 
Alra,  Duke  of  [stt  AIM] 
AItu,  principalHf,  407 
Alvar,  town,  4U7 
Alrani,  FrandMO,  407 
Aliw«toie  [Ma  GomiM] 
AlT&ttea,  408 
Alyth.  408 

A'madeiu  L,  lU  tlU  IV.,  V., 
YI,  \IU  VIII..  IX.,  Dokfci 
of  Soroy.  408i  409 

A'madw  de  Qaula,  410 

Amad6u,  410 

Aiiisger,410 

Amtuuiev  41 

AmaleUtes,  410 

Alnalfi,  411 

Anulgun,  411 

AiiiUiji.41^ 

Amand  lea  Emz,  0L,  41f 
Am&niu,  412 
A'maxn,  412 
Atnamntlcen,  413 
Amaruifirft,  413 
AmarymdeA,  413 
Amfcneli,  ot  AmfaU,  414 
Amirii,  or  AmOui^  414 
AnuaUdDte,  415 
Am&ti,  HienSciynui,  419 
Affl&to,  or  Amatui,  JoitaiMi  Ho- 

dericuB,  415 
AmauTiSi^  415 
Amatfab,  415 

A'lnaton,  ot  HArafion,  tf»  Onl- 

Una.  415 
A'maxotu,  416 
Ambasndoi,  4l6 
Amber,  421 
Amberg,  421 
Ambergris,  421 
Ambert,  422 
Ambheer,  422 
Amboiw,  4lS 

AmboiN,  CafdinlJ  QmnsM  d'. 

422 
AmbooT,  423 
Amboyna,  423' 
AmbroM,  St,  424 
Ambnaion  Librarr,  425/ 
Ambuwtde.  425 
Ambolance,  425 
AmbolatotT,  425 
Ai)wd,426 
AmeUnd,  426 

Amelot  de  Is  HomMTSf  Abta- 
ham  NicbidBi,  426 

Ames,  426 

Amende  Honorabtei  426 
Ameodment,  in  lawi  426 
Amendment,  in  pHdUmsnlaiy 

proceodinge,  488 
AmonticeK,  428 
Amercement,  4S 
America,  489 
America,  the  man  of,  439 
America^  too\ogf  Ut  441 


AmAtMi  botsny  of^  449 

Amarieaf^olitieal  dinnana  «^447 

Amaricanumj  448 

Amerfgo  Vetpnea  [«e8  VM^titid] 

Amerkote,  449 

Amentbbrt,  449 

Ametthira,  449 

Ames,  Jeeqdl,  4S8 

Amesbury,  450 

Amethnt,450 

Amh&ra,  450 

Amhiric  Language,  4B1 

Amhertt,  United  SISlel  491 

Ambent,  Eaat  In^et,  451 

Amherst,  tt0af,  Bano,  459 

Amherttburgb, 

Amianthut  [iM  AtbMtdsJ 

A'midine,  452 

AtbiMU,  458  ' 

Amiens,  tieatf  of,  453 

Amnear  [seta  Hamikttt] 

A'miot,  le  P4fe,  453 

Amir  al  Cfnuui  [m  ttldr  Sl 

Omara] 
Amlwch,  454 

Amlwch  Comer  Mltws,  454 
Ammiious  MarolUnn^  4S9 
Ammon,  455 
AmmAua,  490 
Ammoniac,  Qtiai>  499 
Ammonites,  459 
Ammdatum  [see  Nwifa] 
Anuo&iium,  460 
A'mnesty,  460 
AmimuDL  460l 
Amood,  401 
Amoritw,463 
Amos,  462 
Amoy,  463 

AmpeUilenraMl^l 
Amphrbia,  463 
Ampbfbolite,  464 
Auidife^ns,  464 
Ampbidatud,  468 
A'mphila,  bay  of,  49? 
Amphfpolii,  467 
Ampbipr6t^a,  467 ' 
AmpbiMwns,  4^ 
AmphfaeU,  468 
AUi^hithCstfb.  488 
Ampbifima,  472 
A%pbora,  472 
Amplitude,  472 
Amptblll  [«eeB4diMdsliil«] 
AmpulUria,  473 
Ampntdan,  473 
\mp6riai,  473 
4.mputatioiL  473 
Amritsir,  4/4 
Amtterdam,474 
Amsterdam,  tltfr  [sea  rittbica] 
Amu  [se*  Oxusl 
Amnlat  477 
Amur,  477 

Amurath  rtee  Motadj 
AmygdilMh  478 
Amygdaloid,  478 
Amjp^dalus,  478  . 
Aayo^  Jaquw,  479 


m 

AmyrfdM,  4^9 

Anabaptistdi  488 

An&basis.  4B3 

AUeardileei^  4S4 

Aaacbarris  the  yomgW  [ns 

BartbeleAyl 
An&eraoni  484 
Anadyri  485 
AnagiUis,  485 
Anagni,  4fl9 
A'oagram,  486  ' 
AhUitilitl^  486 
AnUogy*  487 

haufnk,  488 

An&lysis,  cbemldU*  489 

Anamour,  489 

Ananassa^  489 

Ananfaa,  sou  of  Oniia,  499 

Ananias,  name  of  tMtal  Jai^ 

499 
AilatHarti  490 
AnuNBstic  VwM,  498 
AnatiH  [sM  NMpUi] 
Anarchyi  499 

Aoast&sins  I.,  II.,Emperora,490 
Anastiwus  I.,    II..   Ill,  IV« 

Pep«s,«l 
Ansstomfins,  491 
An&tbema,  491 
AnfiUd*!  4IB 
Anatolia,  492 
Anatdlico,  498 
Ao&tomy,  498 
AnUoiky,  Oomithtatlr^SOO 
Anaxigoraa,  503 
Anarimsodar,  904 


Anarimensa,504 
Anbmy  and  Clttb-RoDt,  604 
A'ncenis,  504 
j&ncbot,  504 
A'nchoret,  507 
Anch6ry,M7 

Anchovy  Ffcat  fiei  Litmuil 

AncbyUsit,  90f 

Ancient,  Ancl«flU,50S 

Andlla,  508 

Ancillon,  Charles,  508 

AoeiUon,  David,  508 

Ancliift,509 

Anetfna,  509 

Attcus  Ha^dm^  910 

A'oeylas,510 

Ancyra,  910 

Andaluels,  or  Andalotfi,  511 
Andaman  IslandSi  BlS 
Andfcnte,  614 
And&ntfno,  914 
Andelys,  Le*,5l4 
Andeniacb,  514 
Anderson,  Adaao,  9l5 
Andufloa,  Alexander,  519 
AndetioD,  Sir  Edmund,  5lS 
Anderson,  George,  515 
Anderson,  Junes,  516 
Andersonj  James,  LL.lT.,  51(1 
Aadersonian   Inltitntioa  tim 

Glasgow! 
Aad«s,516 
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AnddeidM,  paga  1 
Andutia,  I 
A'nduTer,  1 

Andofer.  UidttdBtllHL* 
Andri,  St,  2 
Awlr*,  John,  8 
A'odrea  VanlitkU,  clill6d 

Sarto,  3 
Andrrasbiffg,  4 
Ai>di««i»a,4 
Aa<lnM>s4,  Coftdi  4 
Andrew.  Kings  ofBufi^ 

bon] 


AndttwBiSt,  S 
Andiawi,  Lancelot,  t 
Andriscns  [see  I^UUfpl^] 
AndnSmaehe,  8 
Andr6macbus,  8 
Andr6aMda,eoosUnatioii,  6 
Andronfcus,  Jewish  advocaffe,  8 
Androulcus  Connfiaus,  8 
Attdronfcus  CytthestM,  9 
Aodronkus,  Livius  [set  Uiniii] 
Aadronfeus  ndMloj^  9 
AnUnmf  eus,  luodius,  9 
Androa  [see  BahSMte] 
Android  10 

Anibaioogp^  or  AmwiiM^^ 


Andfiiai,  10 
Aadfise,  10 
AnegUa,  10 
AnemSmeter,  il 
Animone,  11 
An£moaeop«,  13 

Anitbum  [t^  fdMletiliilll  4bA 

Pimpioella] 
A'iihirufb,  \T 
Angel,  coin,  18 
Angtlica,  14 

A'ng«do  Buooafott^  Miebd.  14 
Angelo  Camftgpo  [iw  Cara> 

▼aggiol 
Angela,  1/ 
Anger,  17 


Angttborg,  18 
AugHtmanland,  18 

Angermut>nd«,  30 
Angen,  20 

Angsistein  Galleiy   TaH  ffa- 

tional  Oalieiy] 
Angfna  Pietorif,  81 
AnMaptfhnia  [lea  Didynan^al 
Anj^  Cr  C6dfingtiifla  [Ma  Gtv 

Tatoral 
Angle,  Currtliiiear,  3t 
Angle,  Honuy,  33 
Angle  of  Incidence,  Refleefidn, 

ikfraetion,  filongatiiu,  K1<k 

Tation.  the  Vertical  [sse  th«M 

aervsal  tennaj 
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INDEX 


VOU  XI. 
Aullk  Plane,  Spbaneal,  Solid, 

PualUetie  riee  theM  tenni] 
Angle  of  IVnitioB,  22 
Angle,  reetUineu,  22 

triMctioa  of  [tee  Tiiiee- 

An^Mi  or  Angli,  24 
AngleH]r>  or  Anglwee,  24 
Anglo-SajuMu  [mb  Saimif  1 
AogAlB,  26 
Aogtfn  [tM  AjatjT*} 
Angoilm,  28 

Angot  [lee  Amhan,  Alvim] 
Angtmldme,  29 

AngotiMiiie,  Chariat  da  Valoia, 

Duke  oi;  29 
AngounKuat  30 
Ai«n,30 
Aognb,  30 
AnguiUa,  30 

Admlar  Seetioia  ^Me  Tiiaaetum, 
^Rigonometiy,  Theorem  ^Oe 
Mmmt*)] 

Angular  VetocitT  [aee  Velooty] 

Anina  [aee  Fonuahiral 

AnhoU,  31 

Aniello,  TAnnuBO  31 

Anima^  32 

Animal  Magnetina,  32 

Animal  Phyaiolog7  [■>•  Ptf 


Ahao  [eee  TerertSne] 
AniH  [Me  PinpemcUa] 

Anjar,  dittriet,  34 
Anjor,  town,  34 
Anjou,  34 

Anjou,  Dukea  and  Coanti  of,  34 
Aniouan  [lee  Antonan] 
Ankarstroem,  John  Janaa,  38 
Anker,  37 
Anklam,  38 

Anna  Bol^  [aea  BidqrB] '. 
AonaComntfM*  38 
Anna  IwanAvna,  39 
Annaboig,  40 

AnnacDondey  [aaoi  BUnagliax] 

Annah,  40 
Annale,  40 
Aimaaubtt^  41 

Aunamloka,  uland  of  [aaa  Rot- 
terdam] 
Annan  [we  Cochin  CSunaJ 
Annan,  town,  41 
Annan,  river,  42 
Annaadale,  43 

AnntpoUi^  town  m  ICitjIand,  4S 
Annipoli^  cooahrof  Nora  Seotia, 
42 

AanitM,43 

Anna  of  Anttria,  42 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  43 

Aanealing,  44 

Ann£cy.  44 

Ann41tda,45 

A'nnibal  [Me  Hauubal] 

A'onitu,  45 

AnBtf4faBri^4S 

Anna  ^MBanno] 

Anno  Bo«t,4S 

Annoni^  4S 

Annual  itMialar,  46 

Annnal%  47 

Annnitj,  in  lav,  47 

Anmntr,  48 

AniniM,&l 

Alonnliu,  SI 

An6a,  51 

A^iodvnM,  51 

A'nolia,  S2 

AnomaUstie  Tear,  S3 

Aodmalf,  in  aatroooray,  S3 

AnonioM^&S 

Anop)atb4rium,  or  Aneplotb^ 

nam,  M 
A^guetil  dn  Panon,  Alwahan 

B7aeinflw.M 
Ai^joitildlaPBDraD,  Loi^Fiana^ 
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Aoabadi,  Anspadi,  prineipalihr, 
56 

Anibaeh,  town,  M 
AnMlm,  57 
Anur,  58 

Anaon,  George,  I<ord,  58 
Autey,  Chriitophei,  59 
Anatmthir,  Auter  and  Waatar, 

59 
Ant,  60 
Ant-Bear,  63 
Ant-Eater,  63 
Antaodi,  66 
Anta,67 

Antagoniit  Mmtle,  S7 
AntalkaUea,  67 
AntUo  [aaa  Abraniual 
Antar,68 

Antarctic  (Side  [ata  Aic&e  <^ 
cle] 

Antaietie  Ocean,  68 

Aiit&rea,68 

Antecedent,  68 

Anteeedeoti%  68 

Antefixa,68 

Antelope  68 

Antenna  91 

Antepagraanta,  92 

Antequfca,  Antifcteia,  92 

Anthehmiitica,  92. 

Anthem,  94 

A'ntfaemia,94 

Anther,  9S. 

Anthology,  95 

Anthony,  St,  96 

Anthony,  St,  Falls  o£  96 

Anthony'a,  St.,  Fin  [aaa  &yti- 

peUa] 
Antboxanflram,  96 
A'othradte,  96 
AnthT0p6i{raphT,  97 
Anthroi>6l(^,  97 
Anthn)p6^agi  [tea  Cannibalk] 
Anthiopoiuunhwu  98 
Anthna.98 
Antiiri%  08 
AiitibM,99 
A'nticbriat,  99 
Anticoiti,  99 

Antidieomaaaaitca  [aw  HaM- 

tica] 
Antidotea,99 
Antlgoooa,  101 
Antigonui  OonUaa,  103 
Aatfgonna  Doeon,  103 
Antfgonoa  Cary'Min^  tOS 
AnUgua,  103 
Antinbanne  [aca  Lftunw} 
Antilithici  [aaa  lithonthnrptiet] 
AntiUea,  104 
Antilonrithm,  105 
Anti.Hno[aMMaloa] 
A'ntimoi^,  10b 
Antinon,  medical  uaaf  of,  107 
Antin^nuini,  108 
Antfnona,  108 

AoUdoos,  eonstellatioua,  108 
Antibcheta,  in  Syria,  IM 
ADtiochafa,  in  Fiudia,  109 
AntfoefaH,109 

Antfoduu     IT.,  III.,  TV.,  V., 

vr.  VII.,  vui.,  IX.,  XI., 

Kinoi  of  Svria,  109—1 12 
Anti'oclina  of  Conunag^na  [aee 

Commagene] 
AntfpaiDf,  113 

Antfpator,  the  Maeedorian,  1 12 
Antf^atar,  goramor  of  Idmnaa, 

Antf  pater,  L.  Ctaliiu  [aee  Cttlitw] 
AnKpalby,  114 
Anti.Paxo  [aee  Pazo] 
AntiphloKiBtic  Treatment,  114 
A'atiphon,  115 
Aotipbioary,  116 
Aiiltoboiqr,  116 
Antfpode^  116 
Antiquariea,  toda^  of,  117 
Antiqoea,  118 
Anti^utiaa,llft 
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Anttqoity  [leailndnta  udAa- 

tiquitiea 
Anti^  118 
Antfadi,  118 
Aatiacorbutiei,  118 
Antueptici,  120 
Antiipum^ics,  134 
Antfitbenei,  127 
Antlitropbe  [Me  Strophe] 
Anlitaetea  [see  Herabea] 
Anti>Tanrus  [see  Tanras] 
AAlfthsais.  128 

Anti-Trinitariana  [aee  Ariani, 

Sodniana,  Uutanms] 
A'ntiom,  128 
AntiT&ri,  129 
A^itUaPneam&tka,  129 
AntoMi,  129 

Antaina  de  Bontbon,  1S9 
Antdnette,  Marie  [ma  Uaiia] 
Anttfni*  Major,  129 
AaUinia  Minor,  129 
Antonio,  St,  130 
Antooina  Column,  130 
Antnofnus  Pins^  130 
Antonfmia,  the  Itioarary  of,  131 
Animfnos,  wall  of,  132 
Antonfmu  Uberfcli^l32 
Ant6nio  Mate  [aee  Raimoodi] 
Antteit^  132 

Ant6da,  Niedas  or  ITiooUo,  133 
Antonio,  St.  133 
Antimoa,  Itamia,  133 
Antonios,  Caius,  133 
Aatonins,  Hatca%  (ha  l^rhnnvir, 
134 

Antonius  Musa  [ms  Musa] 

Antrim,  county,  1 36 

Antrim,  town,  138 

Antwerp,  dty,  138 

Antwerp,  pro?  iace,  139 

Anfibia,  140 

AnnDe,  D',  140 

Anwiri,  141 

Anweiler,  141 

Anxnr  [see  TnmdnaJ 

A'nytDs  [sea  Sfcntaa] 

Andn,  141 

Ansuan,  141 

A6rta,  142 

A«Bta,  dneby.  142 

Aosta,  dty,  144 

A^ianage,  144 

A^patita,  144 

Ape,  144 

Apelln,  150 

Apdlieon,  l&l 

Apennines,  151 

Apenrade,  155 

Apfcea  [see  Can] 

ApttieoU  fwee  Cathartics] 

Apetalous  Flants,  156 

Apb«Uon,  156 

Aphis,  156 

A'pbociim,  157 

Aphrodft^  157 

Anhth^nius,  157 

■A'pian,  or  Apfun,  PBtar,  157 

A'piary,  1&7 

ApfcitiB,  158 

A'pion,  159 

Apis  [aee  Bee] 

Apifl,  Efryptiaa  ddty,  159 

Aplotne  [see  Garner] 

ApiJcalj'pse,  160 

Ap^alyptic  Knigbta,  163 

AjriScrypha,  163 

Apotynen,  163 

A'liodeB,  164 

A'popee,  164 

Apoldii,  IC4 

Apulliairis,  C.  Sulpfcius,  164 
ApoIlii)kris,of  Alexandria,  164 
Apollo,  164 
Apollo  BelTedete,  165 
ApoUodflroB,  grawmarian,  165 
ApoUod6rus,  arelutMt,  165 
Apdlodfinu,  painter,  165 
Apoll6nieon.  165 
ApeUflnina  D/feoioa,  166 
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ApoU6nins,  Pemeua,  166 
ApolUnios  Rh6diaa,  167 
Apoll6oius,  statuary  of  Rhodes, 
168 

Apdlduni,  statuary  of  AlheM, 

168 

ApdlAaioB,  the  aophist,  168 
Apoll6aius  of  IVana,  168 

Apotn  fifties,  169 

Apologies  of  the  Fathm,  169 
Apolof^e,  176 
Ap6lu(;y,  170 
Apophthegm,  170 
ApophylUtK,  170 
Apoplexy,  171 
A|ijphyge,  174 
A  Posteriori  [see  A  RioriJ 
Apostles,  17* 
Apostlee,  Adsorthe^174 
ApoBtdic  Fatbeis,  174 
ApoaUUid,  174 
A|)6sliopbe^  175 
.^ataetilas  [see  Hovtici  / 
Apotbecario,  companv      ]  75 
Apotha6iiB,  177  ^ 
Andtome,  178 
A'ppalaebe,  178 
Appaladuc61a,  180 
ApperfitUB  Seiupt6ris,  181 
Apparent,  in  astronony,  181 
Apparent  Mafrnitude,  181 
i^lMicnt  MotMn,  181 
Apparitiooi  181 
Appeal,  186 

Appeal,  old  criminal  Uw,  186 
Appilleans  [see  Berrticsj. 
Appenaell,  canton,  187 
Appensell,  town,  187 
Appiftnui,  168 
A^pie  Via,  188 
Afjipiua  Cla6dias  rsca  ClaaUiuJ 
Apple,  in  botany  [act  ^tns} 
Appl^  189 

Apple,  Love  [see  Lore  Apple] 
Apple,  Pine  [see  Pine  Aapltt 
Appleby,  19^  ^'^^ 

Appof^fi™,  193 
Apprawemmt,  193 
Apimdsen,  192 
Ap^ntice,  litt, 
AppraaduSkivS 
Appmer,  196 
AppfOKimation,  195 
Apricot,  197 
A'pries,198 
April,  198 

April  CneoiOBies,  198 

A  PriAi  and  A  POstvi&i  ns 

ApafdM.I99 

Apt,  199 
Ayeral,  199 
ApuUios  Llidns,  199 
Apdlia,  199 

Ap6ia  River  [Me  Orinoco] 
Apmimae,  3W 
Apna,  200 

Aqnafntis  f Bea  Nifaie  Add] 
Aqua-Regia  rsea  CUorinej 
Aqulnua,  200 
Aquatic  Animda,  201 
Aquatic  Hatfta,  202 
Aqnalinla  B^mdab  208 
AqualWIna,  204 
Aoneduct,  204 
A'quiba,  205 

A'qtiila,  constellatioii,  205 

Aquila,  town,  20i 

Aquila,  convert  to  Jndaum,  206 

AquilUk  906 

A^inli^M6 

Aijiiinns,  Thoma%  206 

Aqiuno,  203 

Aquit&oia,  208 

An,  20» 

Ara  [see  Macaw] 

Arabesque,  300 

Arabia,  309 

Atsbian  Golf  [aea  Red  Seal 
Arabian  NighU  (aaaAi^i^Slfl 
Aiildif  820 
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Arable  Land,  220 

Arab's  Gulf,  229 

AriLC&n,  229 

A'rachis,  231 

Arachaida,  231 

Arack,  or  Arrac,  233 

Arail  Island  [gee  Bahrein] 

Arftiinii^ter  [»ee  HydrometerJ 

Ara;6style,  233 

Araosystyle,  233 

Ahagon,  234 

Aral,  sea,  of,  237 

Ardliac<;»,  238 

Aram,  238 

Arammaii    oi    Aiam&ie  Lan- 
guage, 239  ^ 

Amnila,  Count  of,  240 

Arinea  [see  Spiderj, 

Ar^njiiez,  240 

A'rarat,  241 

Ararat,  Mount.  241 

Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountun  £sea 
North  Carolinal 

Aras,  or  Eras,  242 

Ar&tus,  author  of  aslronomical 

potms,  242 
Ar^ttis,  of  Sicyon,  243 
Arauciniaiu,  245 
Araucaria,  249 
AravuUi.  249 
AtW,  250 
Arbtla,  250 
A'rbiter,  250 
Arbitration,  251 
Arblait,  or  Arbalest,  254 
Arbopast,  Louiii  Frederic  An- 

toine,  254 
Arbois,  254 

Arbroath  [see  AberbrothwicV} 

A'rbuthnot,  Joha,  254 

A'rbutu*,  255 

Arc,  256 

Arc,  Joan  of,  256 

Arcade,  258 

Arcfidia,  259 

Arcatliaus,  259 

Arr^dius,  260 

Arcesilliris,  260 

Arch,  261 

Arch,  in  building,  262 
Ardi,  triumphal,  263 
Archiinfiel,  province,  265 
Archanirel)  town,  2G7 
ArchaeoIoKy,  2C8 
Archbishop,  268 
ArclidBiicon,  270 
Archeliun,  270 

Archelaiis,  son  of  Perdiccas,  270 
ArclielatLs,  General,  271 
Archelaus,  son  of  the  above.  271 
Ai-chelauit,  sou  of  the  last,  271 
Archelauij,  K.ini'  of  Cappadocia, 
271 

Archelaus,  the  Milesian,  271 
Archelaua,  Bishop  of  Cfcrrhse,  in 

Ale  s  II  po  turn  la,  271 
Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  271 
Arclicnholtz,   Jobann  Wilheim 

von,  272 
Archer,  272 
Arcliery,  272 
Arches,  Court  of,  274 
A'rchias,  A.  Liclniufl,  274 
ArchiutiT,  275 

Archidimus  I.,  II.,  111.,  IV,, 
Kings  of  Sparta,  275,  276 

Archf^jecea,  276 

Archil,  or  Orchil,  276 

Arcliduchiis,  276 

Archimandrite,  276 

Arcliinif'des,  277 

Arcbi|i6Ugo,  279 

Archipela^^u,  Aleutian  [see  Aleu- 
tian Islaudi)] 

Archipelago  Chagos,  2  9 

Archi[)elago,  Daugeroiis,  279 

Archipel!^,  Grecian,  279 

Archipelago,  Caribl>ean  [see 
Antillu] 

Archipelago,  Corew,  281 
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Archipelago,  Great  Gyclades,  281 
Archipelago,  Laccailive,  281 
Archipelago,  Luuiaiade,  281 
Archiptilago,  Matdive,  282 
Archipelago,  Queen  Adelaide's 
282 

Archipelago,  Recherche  de  1',  282 
Archipelago,  Solomon's,  282 
Ajchii>elago,  Sooloo,  282 
Architecture,  282 
Architrave,  284 
Archive,  or  Archives,  285 
Archivolt,  or  Aichivault,  28 
Arch-Lute,  285 
Archon,  285 
Arch/tas,  2S7 
Arcis-Bur-Aulw,  287 
Arckenbolz,  John,  287 
A'rcole,  287 

Arfon,  Jean  Claude  d',  288 
Arcot,  district,  288 
Arcot,  city,  289 
Arctic  Circle,  289 
Arctic  Fox.  290 
A'rctomys  [see  Marmot] 
Arctostiphylos,  290 
Aretftrus,  290 
Arcy,  grotto  of,  290 
Ard,  Loch  [see  forth] 
Ardngh,  2'i0 
A'rdea,  291 
A'rtlebil,  291 

Ardeche,  department,  291 
Ardeche,  river,  291 
Ardee,  292 
Arden,  292 
Ardennes,  292 
Ardennes,  department,  293 
A'rdeshir  [see  Sasiauidn] 
Ardfert,  293 
ArdglasB,  294 

Ardnamiuchait  [see  Arifvleshire] 
Ardoch,  294 
Ardrossaii,  21(1 
Ardstrawr,  2'Jii 
Are,  French  niv'asure,  296 
A'rea,  296 
Ar^ca,  297 
Aremberg^  298 
Areoirius  [see  Archimetles] 
Areng,  299 
Arensburg,  299 
Areljpagiis,  299 
ArefipaguH,  council  of  the,  299 
Areqiifpa,  department,  301 
Arequipa,  city,  301 
Are.s,  301 
AretBBus,  302 
Arethfisu,  302 
Aretfno,  Pietro,  303 
Aretfnus  [see  Guido] 
Arezno,  304 
A'rgali,  304 
Argand  Lamp,  304 
Argeii,  305 
Argemiine,  306 
Argens,  Mirquis  d',  306 
ArgOnsola,  Bartulom^  Leonardo 
df,  307 

Argensola,   Lupercio  Leonardo 

<le,  307 
A'rgentan,  307 
A'rgenteuil,  308 
Arg^iitein  Coilex,  308 
Argentiera,  308 
Argentiete,  L',  308 
Argentine    Republic    [see  La 

Plata] 

Argenton  sur  Creuse  [see  Indre] 
Argil  [see  Alumina] 
Argo,  308 
Argol,  309 
A'rgotia,  309 

Argonauta  [see Nautilus] 
Argonauts,  309 
Argonne,  311 
Argos,  city,  31 1 

Argos.town  of  Amphilochia,  311 
A'rgosie,  311 

Arg'iiitoU  [see  Cephaloniaj 
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Argoin,  or  Arguim,  SI  1 
Argument,  in  astronomical  ta- 
bles. 312 
Argyle,  312 

Aiifyle,  Ihikes  and  Maiquia  of 

[see  Campbell] 
A'rgyro  Castro,  315 
A'ria,  315 

A'ria,  in  music  [see  Air] 
Ariana,  316 
Ariano,  316 
A'rians,  317 

Ariarathes  [see  Cappadocia 
A'riai    Montanus,  Benedictus, 

317 
Arica,  318 

A'ries,  constellation,  318 
Aries,  318 
Arietta,  318 
Arillus,  318 
Ariraines,  318 
Arins,  or  Arinnes,  319 
Ariobarzinea  [see  Cappadocia  I 
Arfon,  319 
Arifiso,  319 

AiiuHto,  Lodovfco,  319 
Arish,  or  El  Ariah,  321 
Aristie'netuB,  321 
Arfsteas  [sue  Septuagint] 
Ariiitarchus,  astronomer,  32! 
Aristarchus,  critic,  322 
Aristides,  323 
Aristides,  jtainter,  325 
Aridlides  JFAiua,  325 
Aristides  Qiiintilifinus,  325 
Aristippus,  325 
Ariaiubfilus  [see  Asmonseans] 
Arisl6cracy,  327 
Aristogiton,  327 
Aristol6chi«,  328 
Aristolochia,  medical  uses  of,  328 
AristSmenes,  329 
Ari!{t<jphaues,  330 
Aristophanes,  of  Byiantiuro,  332 
Aristotle,  332 
AristuxenuH,  336 
Arithmetic,  336 

Arithmetic,  Political  [eeeStalis- 
lifs,  Interest,  Annuitieif,  Popu- 
lation, Mortaliiy,  &c.] 
Arilhinetic  of  Sines  [see  Trigo* 

nonietry] 
Arithmetic,  Specious  [see  Vieta] 
Arithmetical  Complement,  339 
Arithmetical  Mean,  339 
Arithmetical  Progression,  339 
Arithmetical  Proportion,  340 
A'iius,  340 
Ark,  341 

Arkansas  River,  341 
Arkansas  Territory,  342 
Atkrdko,  342 
Arklow,  342 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  344 
Arks,  346 
Arlon.  348 
Annada,  348 
Armada,  Spauish,  348 
Armadillo,  350 
Armagh,  county,  355 
Armagh,  city,  350 
Armagh  Obsetvatory  [see  Ob- 
servatory] 
Armagn^c,  357 
Armagnac,  Counts  of,  358 
ArmatoH,  358 
Armenia,  359 

Armeniaca    [see    Apricot  and 

Prunus] 
Armentieres,  364 
A'rmigi'r  [see  Ksquire] 
Armilla,  364 
Armillary  Sphere,  365 
Armiiiians,  365 
Armfuius,  365 
Amiinius  [see  Hermann] 
Armley  [see  Leeds] 
Armirica,  367 
Armour,  3G8 
Arms,  371 
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Arms,  Coats  of  [Kee  Heraldry] 
Armstrong,  John,  37fi 
Army,  the  Engh.h,  376 
Arna*)utft  [see  Albania 
Aroaldo  da  Brescia,  :;79  IP 
Arnauld,  Antuiiie,  379 
Arndt,  John.  380  -q|0l> 
Arne,  Thomas  Augustine,  iSSl 
Arnheim,  331 
Arm  [see  Buffalo] 
Arno,  381 
Arn^bius,  382 
Arnold,  Benedict,  383 
Arnold,  Samuel.  384 
Arnofto,  384 

Arnsberg,  larger  circle,  385  ■ 
Arnsberg,  lesser  circle,  3851  ^ 
Arnsberg,  town,  385 
Arnstadt,  365 
Aruswalde,  circle,  385  ^ 
Arnswnlde,  town,  385  * 
Aroldew,  385 
Arolsen,  386 
Ar6ma,  38G 

Aromat&ri,  Joseph  of,  386 
Aromalics,  386 
Arfina,  387 
Arpeg'gio,  338 
Arpino,  388 
A'rquebus  [see  Arms] 
Arques,  388  • 
Arraeiicja,  389 
Ar»»c  [see  Arack] 
Arragon  [see  Aragon] 
Arcagonite,  389 

Arraignment,  390  4^ 
Anan,  390  . 
Arran,  Islea  of,  391 
Arras,  392 

Arreoy,  392  « 
Arrest,  393 
ArrhidiBUH,  394 

Arriinus  F14vius,  394  t 
Arri^ge,  rivL-r,  396 
Arriege,  deoarfment,  396 
Arris,  396 
Arris  Fillet,  397 
ArrOba,  397 

Arroo,  397  < 
Arrou,  397 

Arrow-headed  Characters,  397 
Arrow-root,  399 
Arrow-root  [see  Murauta] 
A'rsaces,  400  >. 
Arsicidaj  [see  Parthia  I 
Arsenal,  400 
Arsenic,  400 
Arsenic,  detection  of,  402 
Arsenic,  medical  usis  of,  403 
Arsenical  Minerals.  404 
Ars£nius,  40.S 

ArsiV.oe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I., 

King  of  Egj'pt,  403 
ArsJnoe,  daughter  of  Lysima- 

chu-},  King  of  Thrace,  405 
Arxinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

III.,  Kuergetes,  406 
Aniinoe,  cities,  406 
Arsis,  406 

Arsis  and  Tlieais,  406 
Arson,  406 
Art  and  Part.  407 
Arta,  Gulf  of,  407 
Arta,  town,  408 
ArtabinuH,  408 
Artaxerxes,  408 
Artaxerxes,  Longi'manus,  408 
Artaxerxes,  Mnemun,  4l)9 
Artaxerxes,  Ochus,  409 
Artedi,  Peter,  409 
Artemid<'iru9,  of  Ephpsiis,  410 
Artemidorus,  of  L}dia,  410 
A'rtemia,  410 

Artemf!,ia,  Queen   of  Halicar- 

nassus,  41 1 
Artemisia,  Queen  of  Caria,  111 
Artemisia,  in  botany,  411 
Artesian  Wells,  412 
Arteveld,  Jacob,  414 
ArUveld,  Philip  Van,  4U 
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AtOuttit  rs«e  Gout  I 
Artlinr,  415 

Artbtu,  Dtika  of  Bntagna  [m 

Arthur'a  Seat  [mb  Bdinburgh] 
Artichoke  [tee  CyouraJ 

Article,  416 

.Article!  of  Faith  [m  Copfo*' 

Articles  of  Wat  rffe*  Hutinv 
Act]  ' 
Artieufita,417 
Articulation,  In  aiutonir,  417 
Articulalion  [ms  Vajpsl 
Artillery,  418 
Aitoe&rpea,  420 
Artocupiu,  420 
Artoii,  421 

Artotyritet  [seeHenticB] 
Arti,  degrees  ia,  422 
Artg,  fine,  423 
Arum  [tee  Aroideni 
Araod«l,  424 
Arundel  Marbles,  425 
Arundo,  427 
Anispex  [lea  Haroronl 
Arva,  428 
ArT«,428 

Arvfeola  [we  Campagool] 
A'riamas,  428 
Aa,  428 
AuiD,  431 
Asaph,  St^  434 
As^iuni,  435 
Aibestut,  436 
Asealab^et  [aee  Gecbil 
A'Kalon,  435 
Ancirides  [see  lutestinaj 
Aaceodant  [see  Astroloifyl 
Aiceiuion,    right   and  ooUqaa^ 
andaaeensional  diffareoc*)  436 
Aaeenitioa  Day,  436 
Ascension  laUndi  436 
Aicfitics,  437 
Aachaffiinhurg,  437 
Ascham,  Koger,  436 
Ascfdts,  439 

AacUpiadffl  [see  .£sedq^iit] 

Aselepiiilett,  439 

AtcUpiades,  440 

A'scoK,  441 

Ascoli  di  Satriino,  442 
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Asc^aliu  Q.  Pediinuf,  442 
A'sdrubal  [see  Hasdrubal] 
Aseerghui^  442 
AsellC  442 
Ash  [see  Fraxinusl 
Aih,  Mouatain  [see  Pyroi] 
Ashaotees,  443 
Ashbome,  448 
Ashburton,  448 

Ashburton,  Lord  [see  DunmogJ 

Ashby-de-U-Zouch,  449 

Ashdod,  449 

Ashdown  FoKit  4&0 

ABhet.  450 

Ashford,  451 

Ashlar.  451 

Ashler.  451 

Ashlerine,452 

Ashmole,  Elias,  452 

A'shover,  453 

AshtDn-in-Mackarfleld,  453 
Ashton-under-Liae,  454 
Ash  Wednesday,  454 
Asia,  455 

Asia,  botany  of,  477 
Asia,  soulogy  of,  480 
Aitia  Minor  [see  Anatolia] 
Asiatic  Societies,  484 
Askew,  Anne,  4S5 
Aske;^ton,  465 
Aakrigg  [Bee  ToduUta] 
Askoe,  485 
Avmonseans,  485 
Asp,  487 

A^ragi  [gee  Ayhodiles] 
Asp&ragua,'  488 
Aip&sia,  488 

Aspect,  in  astHBioiBTt  489 
Aspen  [see  Populusl 
Asper,  489 
As|<ergillum,  489 
Aspern,  Great,  489 
A^altftes  Lac  us    [see  DmA 

Asphaltiim,  489 
Asphod^len,  489 
Atphfjdelus,  490 
Asphy'xia,  490 
A'spirate,  491 
Aipoe,  492 
Aspr^do,  492 

Asprop6tamo  [see  Acbel^tu] 
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Ass,  492 

Assafeetida,  in  botany  [isa  F»- 

ndaj 
AssafoHda.403 
Aisahan,  493 
Assassins,  493 
Assault  and  Battery,  494 
Assaying,  495 

Assemini,  Joseph  Sinonhn,  497 
Asseraani,  Sbnthanus  Erodfus, 
498 

Aesemani,  Simone,  49S 
Assembly  General  of  Scotland 

[see  deneral  Assembly] 
Assembly,  National   [spe  Na- 

tional  Assembly] 
Assembly  of  DiviUfS  [tee  W«lt- 

minster  Assembly] 
Assent,  r^al,  498 
Asser,  499 

Assessment  of  Taxes  [seaToxei] 
Assessment  of  PRm^gaS)  500 

Assets,  500 
Assfdeans,  502 
Assieate  Treaty,  503 
A'ssignat,  503 

Assignee,  of  a  bankrupt  [see 

Bankrupt] 
Aasignce,or an  insolTcat  debtor's 

estate  [see  Insolnnt  Debtor] 
Assignee,  of  bill  of  lading  [sto 

Bill  of  Lading] 
Assignee,  of  a  lease,  505 
Assignment,  506 
Assiniboin  River  [see  Bed  |Um] 
Assiniboins,  506 
Assint,  506 
Assfsi,  506 
Asuse,  507 

Association,  in  melaphysies,  508 
Association,  African  [seeAftipui 

Associstbn] 
A^Honanee,  509 
Assouan  [see  Sy£ue] 
Assumpsit,  510 

Assumptifm,  or  Assondon,  d^, 

510 

Assurance,  511 
Assyc,  51 1 
ABsyVia,5U 
Astacolites,  513 
A'atacua,  513 
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Astaite,  PlKBnieiaa  deity,  (14 
Astarte,  in  look^,  514 
Astbury,  514 
Aster,  514 
Ast«tias,  514 
Asteriam,  &IS 

Asteroids  [see  Juno,  Ceres,  Vd- 
las] 

Asthma  [see  BronchftivJ 
Asti,  province,  515 
Asti,  town,  515 
Astle,  Thomas,  515 
Astolphus,  516 
Aston  [see  Birmingham^ 
Astorga,  516 
Astrabaa,  516 
Aslma,  fil7 
A'strsgal,  517 
AstrtAlus,  517 
Astrakhan,  517 
Astrakhan,  dty,  520 
Astrin^ts,  522 
Astrocuyum,  524 
A'stralabe,  524 
Astrology,  526 
Aslrilnomy,  529 
Astruc,  John,  538 
AfHur,  538 
AstArias,  538 
Asty'ages  [see  Media] 
Asy,  or  Aiy  [see  Onatei} 
Asy'lum,  540 
A'symptote,  541 
Assod,  542 
Atebeks,  542 
AlBcims,  543 

Atahuallpa,  or  Atabtdiu,  MS 

Ata-MdOt,  544 

Ataulphus,  544 

A'ibara  [see  Tacasxft  uid  Nik] 

AtchafaUya,  544 

Atcheen,  or  Acheen,  545 

Atcheen,  town,  546 

Atchuieff,  Atehuk,  or  Atohi,  546 

A'teles,  546 

Atellfcne  F&buli^  549 

A  Tempo,  549 

Atfih,  549 

Ath,  or  Aatb,  549 

Athabasca,  or  Athajmcow,  AM 

Athaltah,  550 

Athinagifal^  950, 
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Athinarie,  page  I 
A^banaa.  1 
Athanasian  Creed,  1 
Atlianbins,  St.,  I 
Athanasius,  the  rhetorician,  5 
Atheism  [see  Materialism] 
A'theling,  or  ^heting,  5 
Atheln^,  Isla  of,  6 
Athelstan,  6 
Athenfiis  [see  Eudfieial 
Athenre'ui,  physician,  7 
Athena'us,  critic,  7 
Alheneus,  author  of  VOtk  on 

engiues  of  war,  7 
Athenigoras,  8 
Xth^ne,  or  Athena,  9 
Ath^nioo,  philowpliarj  9 
Atheniun,  painter,  9 
Athenion,  poet,  9 
Athenry,  9 

Athens,  or  Ath^a^  10 
Athens,  town  of  Geoi^  Umted 

SUtes.  19 
Athens,  town  of  Ohio*  Uwted 

States,  19 
Athens,  New,  19 
Atherston,  or  Atherstone,  19 
AthertoD.  20 
A'thik%  20 
Athl«me,  20 

Aihlone,  Bad  «r  f«N  einheUJ 

Athol,  81 


Athy,  23 

Atfcyns,  Sir  Robert,.  23 
Atlanta,  in  sodogy,  84 

Atlanles,  24 

Atlantic  Ocean,  25 
Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  35 
Atlas,  maps,  35 
Atmosphere,  35 
Atmoapherie  Air,  38 
Atoll,  or  Atollon,  38 
Atom,  or  Atoms,  38 
At6mic  Theory,  38 
Atonement,  44 
AtoAi,  or  Atowai,  45 
Ato<Sni,  or  Ataoni,  45 
Atorkou  [see  Kurile  Iitvids] 
Atrag£ne  [see  Clematis] 
Atttto,  45  . 
Atri,  Hitria  Pic£na,46 
Atrib,  or  Artrib,  46 
Airiskoi,  or  Atiikansla^  4B 
A'trium,  46 
A'tropa,  47 

Atropa  Belladonna,  nedieel  one 

of,  48 
A'trophy,  49 
Atr6pia,  50 

Atshinsk,  or  AiiMntlL  60 

Att&cea,50 

AttachmeDt,  fwigOf  ftO 
Attachment,  pnceMk  H 


Attainder,  52 
AtUint,  53 
AttalU,  54 
Attalus  I.,  II.,  nr.,  Kuigt  of 

Pergamus,  54,  55 
Attalus,  Roman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Rimki^  56 
Atterbnry,  Francis,  66 
Atierclide,  57 

Allersee,  the,  ot  KamqienCfc  57 
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Attic,  upper  room,  59 
A'ttica,  59 
Attic  Dialect,  62 
A'tticus,  T.  Pompfinius,  63 
Atticus,  Hei6des  [see  Hei£dea] 
A'ttila,  63 
Altleburgh,  64 
Attock,  65 
Attorney,  65 
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Altwood,  George,  70 
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A'tylus,  71 
An,  or  Aue,  71 
Auba^ne,  71 
Aubaioe,  72 
Anbe,  river,  73 
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Aubeaas,  73 
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Aubuseon,  76 
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Aficuba,  79 
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Aug^r,  Atbsoise,  82 
Augereau,  Piene  Fran^fl- 

Charles,  82 
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Ai^te,83 
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Augsburg,  86 

Augstmrg,  oonfesrion  of,  87 
Augsburg  Qasette  [jm  JUli^ 
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B»  vfaieh  ocediiies  the  second  place 'm  the  Hebrew  aljihabett 

and  those  derived  from  it,  U  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 
labials.  It  readily  interchanges  with  tj^e  letters  of  the  same 
organ.  I.  With  v,  as  habere  Latin,  avere  Italian,  to  have ; 
haoebam  Latin,  aveva  Ital.  I  had.  In  Spain,  and  the  parts 
orFrance  bordering  upon  Spain,  the  letter  b  Will  often  be 
found  in  words  which  in  the  kindred  languages  prefer  the  v. 
T)m  peaullarity  has  been  marked  in  the  following  epigram 
by  Sealiger — 

Haud  tmiMre  anriqnM  mntat  Vuconla  Tooei 
Cut  nihil  Ml  tlina  tIvu*  qum  Utara. 

The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  the  A,  or  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  a  r.  thus  fi€uriKti>e,  banleus,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  muU^,  When  they  write  foreign  words, 
or  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
express  our  sound  of  b  by  fiir  Imp).  It  appears  probable 
that  the  antient  Greeks  pronounced  the  b  more  like  the 
Spaniards  and  modern  Greeks  than  we  do;  for  they 
wrote  the  Roman  names  Varro,  Vir^im,  thxa~-B6^puv 
(Barron),  BipyOuos  (Birg^us).  The  Macedonian  Cmeks 
wrote  ^iXMriroc  thus — BiXtxxoc  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interchange  of  m  and  b  takes  place  very  frequently, 
especially  when  they  are  ftllowed  by  the  liquids  I  r. 
Thus  makifcos  and  Makt  are  two  Greek  nommatives,  sig* 
nifying  sqft.  Metit,  in  the  same  language,  means  honey, 
and  blxtto  signifles '  I  remove  the  honey  from  the  comb.'  So 
bro-tot,  the  Greek  for  mortal,  and  mor-i,  the  Latin  fbr 
to  die,  contain  a  common  root.  An  interchange  of  a  similar 
nature  marks  the  difierence  between  the  Greek  mblubot  or 
molubdof,  lead,  and  the  Latin  plumbim.  If  an  m  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  be  followed  by  either  of  these  liquids,  the 
ffl  is  retuned,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  b, 
just  as  a  (i  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.  Instances  are  to 
he  found  in  nearly  all  languages :  met-emer-iot  mid-day, 
was  reduced  by  the  Greek  ear  to  mesmahna ;  the  Latin 
cumulare,  to  heap,  has  been  changed  to  the  French 
combler;  the  Latin  numerut,  number,  to  (he  French 
nombre,  &c.  The  Spanish  language  affords  examples  of 
a  still  greater  change.  Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  contain 
the  letters  mtn,  after  an  accented  syllable,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  Spanish  term  the  syllable  bre  or  bra  .*  homine 
Latin,  hombre  Spanish,  man ;  femina  Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,  female ;  famina  (middle-age-Latin),  hambre 
Spanish,  hunger,  [See  Alhambra.1  This  eormption 
arises  from  a  previous  interchange  of  the  n  into  an  r, 
as  in  diaconot  Greek,  deacon,  diaere  in  French.  The 
Spaniards  have  earned  this  corruption  even  further,  by 
changing  the  Latin  suffix  tudine  (tudo  nom.)  into  tumbre 
or  dumbre  ■  consuetudtne  Latin,  costumbre  Spanish,  cou- 
iume  French,  custom;  mullUudine  Latin,  muchedumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.  3.  B  interchanges  with  p.  Of  this 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  by  the  Welsh 
and  Germans  presents  sufficient  exam{Ses.  4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  «^e-guards  appears  to  have  meant  originally, 
&i6-guards,  6o^-Kuards,  from  the  German  leib,  body. 
The  wotd  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hanoverian 
Dynasty.  5.  Du  before  a  vowel  in  the  old  Latin  language 
became  a  6  in  the  more  common  forms  <Kf  that  language. 
Thus,  in  the  old  writings  of  Rome,  we  find  duonM,  good, 
dueltm,  fair,  duellum,  war,  Sec,  in  place  of  bonM,  bellus, 
bellum.  The  Roman  admiral  Duilius  is  sometimes 
called  Bilius ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  must  explain 
the  forms  bis  (duis)  twice,  and  viginti  idui-ginti)  twenty 
(twain-iy)  compared  with  thir-ty,  &c.)  6.  Bi  before  a 
vowel  has  taken  the  form  of  a  soft  g  or  j  in  several  French 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  cambiare  (a  genuine  Latin 
word),  changer,  French;  rabies,  rage,  French;  Dibion, 
x>yon BO  rouge  has  for  its  parent  some  derivative  of 
rubeo,  and  cage  is  from  cavea.  7.  In  some  dialects  of  the 
Greek  language  a  b  exists  (apparently  as  a  kind  of  aspirate) 
before  the  initial  r,  where  the  other  dialects  omit  it :  as 
brodon,  a  rose,  Stc.  Again  bl  and  gl  are  interchanged  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language.   Thus  balanos  Greek,  and 

flans  Latin,  are  perhaps  related  words ;  as  well  as  blandus 
attn,  signifying  'soft,  mild,  calm,'  and  galenoa  Gi;eek, 
which  has  the  same  signification.    For  the  forms  of  the 
letter  B,  see  Alphabkt. 
In  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  the  letter  b  u  classed  in  that 


division  of  the  consonants  called  mutoB,  and  in  itwt  sub- 
division of  the  mutes  called  labials.  The  subdivision  of 
labials  contains  four  letters— ph;  b,bh ;  and  m.  The 
p  and  ph  are  called  hard  (mro)  consonants ;  the  b  and 
bh  are  called  soft  iaonartt) ;  bh  is  the  aspirated  sonant 
corresponding  to  ph  the  aspirated  surd.  (See  Joumai 
Bducaiim,  No,  xVi.,  p.  341,  &o.) 

B  (in  music),  the  seventh  note  of  tho  diatonic  scale, 
answering  to  the  si  of  the  Italians  and  French.  In  (Germany 
it  always  siffnifles  B-flat,  B-notural  there  taking  the  name 
of  H.   B  uso  stands  for  bass. 

BAAL  (from  the  root  he  governed  or  possetud) 

means  literally  lord,  ctmer ;  hence  also  Atufiondl  Baal, 
with  the  definite  article,  ^STT,  the  Baal,  means  the  deity 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whose  complete  titl« 
seems  to  oocnr  in  a  Maltese  inseri{itian,as  1^  JT^I^* 
dialhereth  Baal  7W,  i.  e.  King  the  Citjf,  Lord  T)/rv. 
(See  Philotoph.  Transact.  T.  54  pt.  lin.  1.)  The  name 

Malkereth  is  a  contraction  of  J^"^  l^p.  king  of  the  city. 

Hence  it  appears  likely  that  Baal  and  Moloch  are  names  of 
the  same  idol.  The  cruel  worship  of  Baal,  together  vrith 
that  of  Astarte,  was  frequently  introdurad  among  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria,  As  the  Greeks,  Crermans, 
and  other  nations  frequently  form  the  names  of  men  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  names  of  God  (e.  g.  Gottlieb,  Gott- 
nold,  Fvrehtegott,  BtoAiXoc,  QUBiapot,  TtftS^tot,  Sec.),  so  the 
Phcnnicians  and  Carthaginians  frequently  formed  names 
by  composition  with  ^Oo/,  as  Ethbaal  ("^ya/^l*),  withBaal, 

the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ), 
whom  Josephuscalls  IA6fid\os  and  EtSu^aXac,  team  ^2  \nM. 
L  e.  witA  Am  Baal;  JenAaal,  ^JSTW  i.  e.  Baal  tciU 
b^oldit.  Hannibal  is  written  in  Punie  inscriptions  ^33n> 
i.e.  grace  tf  Baal;  Hasdnibal  ^aDfnj?,  i.  e.  Ael^'^ 
Baal. 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cities  occur,  compounded 
with  Baal ;  as  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hammon,  BaaJ-Thamar,  &e. 

The  statues  erected  to  Baal  were  called  Baalim,  or  rather 
B'alim,  O^B*  The  temples  and  altois  of  Baal  were  ohnfly 

built  on  the  tops  of  hilla  under  trees,  and  also  on  the  nmb 

of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  gave  emplo3rment  to  a  numerous 
priesthood,  who  burned  incense,  sacrificed  childiren,  danced 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily 
heard,  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  By  this  self-chastiaement,  the 
prieste  expected  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Baal,  and  thua 
to  obtain  the  olneot  <tf  their  prayers. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idoUt^  renders  it  likely 
that  Baal  meant  originally  the  true  lord  of  the  universe,  and 
that  his  worship  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  powerfltl 
body  in  the  material  world.  Sanchoniathon  states  that  the 
Phoenicians  worshipped  the  sun  as  fUvov  oi>pa.vou  Kvputv, 
'the  only  lord  of  Heaven,*  called  BuXv^^v,  Beelsamen  (i.e. 
1^  TJ^a,  brd  of  heaven) ;  and  that  this  Beelsamen  was 

the  Greek  Zt«i;,  Zeus.  In  the  Septnaeint,  Baal  is  caUed 
'HpcrxX^c,  Hercules*  called  in  the  PhoBnician  language 
7□"1^M.  Or-cul,  i.  e.  liriit  of  all.  Some  mythologisU  bare 
asserted  that  Baal  was  Batum  (compare  Servius  adMn.  \. 
729) ;  others  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  plaoet  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations ,  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinions. 

The  statement  of  Herodian  (v.  5 ;  and  Capitol  vit 
Macrini,  9)  that  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians  wor^ipped 
the  sun,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurience  of  the  name'  of 
Baal  together  with  that  of  the  sun  on  Carthaginian  cnns 
and  Palmyrene  inscriptimis,  as  tttott^  ^MT 

The  name  (tf  Biud  ocean  frei|aeatly  with  epithets,  w 
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Baal-BVith,  XTtn^  ^gD>)  >'•  e.  kfd  of  toaMmcy,  w  God 
(^treaties,  like  the'Creek  Ztic  SfNMC*  and  Latin,  Deni  Fidius. 
Beelzebub,  OUT  'onf  q/"         correfponds  to 

the  Greek  Tki^  iwSifjtog,  uviaypoi,  Zeus  the  fly-chaser 
(Pausan.  v.  14)  :  compare  Hercidea  ftviaypos. 

Baal  Peor  C-fgjB  ^2^3)  u  ^«  Priapus  worshipped  by  the 
Uoahitefl  on  Mount  Fwr,  from  dwtendit. 

To  worship  Baal  signifies  frequently,  in  the  phraseology 
<(J  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  practise  the 
rites  of  the  Christian  religion.  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Josua 
Ben  Meir  tells  us,  in  his  Chronicle*,  that  Clovis  forsook  his 
God  and  wOTshi]med  Baal,  and  that  a  high  place  was  built 
at  FarisforBaMl}ioDysius,t.«.theCathedcalof  SkDenia. 
Rabbi  Joseph  informs  us  also  that  the  Friar  Vineent, 
^e  sect  of  Baal  Dominic,  t.  e.  the  Dominican  Friar,  was  a 
Satan  unto  the  Jews  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1430. 

For  further  information  on  Baal  we  refer  to  the  commen- 
tators on  Judges,  Kiugs,  Chropicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hoaea;  J,  E.  Eisner,  De  Ritu  Baalem  exorandi,  Liog. 
1 723  ;  Fromman,  De  Cttltu  Deorum  ex  Onomothetia  illustri, 
AAoxt,  1745, 4to.  et  seq. ;  Miinter,  Reltffion  der  Carihager, 
Kopenbagen,  1821,  8vo.;  Serv,  ad  ^n.  i.  729;  Lingua 
Puniea  Deus  Bal  dicitur,  Isidor.  Or^'n.viii.  11 ;  Creutzer's 
Sjfmbolik,  ii.  266,  &c. ;  Eusebii  Pi^panUio  eeangelicot  i. 
10;  Fragmenta  Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  14;  Gesenius 
in  bis  dictionaries,  and  in  the  HtUtische  Emw^opadie ; 
Winer's  Bibliichea  Rial  Worterbuch;  Classics  Journal, 
vii,  p.  293.  • 

BAALBEC,  or  BALBEC,  called  by  the  Greelis  Helio- 
polis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is  in  Ctele-Syria,  in  34°  9' 
N.  lat.,  and  36°  58'  E.  long.,  according  to  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria,  published  in  Pococke*a  Travels  in  1 745.  Its 
situation,  however,  ought  to  be  somewhere  about  34°  1'  30" 
N.  lat,  and  36°  1 1'  E.  long.,  according  to  Major  Rennell. 
(See  his  Dwtite  on  the  Comparative  Geography  qffFestem 
Atia,  vol.  L  p.  75.)  Hqor  Bennell  makes  the  dutanee  from 
Tripoli  38}  geographical  miles,  and  from  Palmyra  109  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Baalbec  signifies,  in  the  Syrian  language,  the  City  of 
Baal,  or  the  Sun ;  the  Greeks,  in  changing  it  into  Helio- 
polis,  as  in  many  other  cases,  translated  the  Oriental  name, 
which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  retained,  until  it  was 
.  again  changed  into  its  original  Syriac  name,  Balbec. 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  near 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bocat  *,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  mountain-range  called  Anti-Libanus. 
Tbia  plain  extends  from  Balbec  (jmost  to  ^e  sea,  in  the 
direction  of  N.E.  by  N.  to  S.W.  by  S. :  the  width  appears 
to  be  in  few  places  more  than  four,  and  not  in  any  less  than 
three  leagues. 

The  rivers  which  water  the  plain  are  the  Litane  and 
the  Bardouni ;  the  former  takes  its  rise  in  Anti-Libanus, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Balbec ;  the  latter  rises  in  a  valley  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  near  a  village  called  Zakely 
(Wood  and  Dawkins)  or  Zahala  (Bruce),  about  eight  hours' 
journey  south-west  of  Balbec.  This  river  joins  tnc  Litane 
in  the  plain,  about  an  hour's  journey  from  a  village  called 
Barillas.  Poeocke  and  De  la  Roque  mention  also  anothw 
river  called  Asd,  which  they  suppose  to  In  the  antient 
Orontes.  It  rises  in  the  same  plain  about  eight  hours' 
journey  northofBalbee.nearavi>Uageca.ledRas.  (Pococke's 
Traveu  in  Si/ria,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  The  Litane  also  receives 
a  great  increase  of  water  from  a  fine  fountain  close  hy  the 
city  walls,  called  Ras  el  Ain,  the  fountain's  head.  These 
streams  are  augmented  by  several  constant  rills  from  the 
melting  snows  of  Libanus.  and  form  the  river  Castmeah, 
which  enters  the  sea  near  Tyre.  This  abundance  of  water 
must  at  all  times  have  rendered  Balbec  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  is  probable 
that  the  advantages  arising  fW>m  its  commerce  withlTyre. 
its  connection  wini  Palmyra,  and  the  traffic  with  Jmdia, 
may  have  been  Very  great,  and  possibly  the  source  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  erecting  those  edifices,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  exist.  The  ruins  in  front  of  the  great  temple, 
of  which  wo  shall  speak  hereafter,  were  most  probably  de- 
signed for  Fora  (markets  or  places  of  business),  and  are 
therefore  provided  with  suitable  shady  porticos  and  exhedrse, 
in  which  the  merchants  could  conveniently  transact  their 

•  Boot  la  wtoiidv  writim— Bmt.  Bekka.  BdM,  Bqnaa,  uidBelulL 
(Bn  Wood  »ad  Dnrktai,  Bnee,  Da  U  Bo^m,  HmumU.  *e.} 


alKurs.  The  history  of  the  place  itself  is  very  obeeure;  but 
fcom  two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  some 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  liiese  fiiets  am 
also  conflrmed  by  several  coins  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  ust  founded  is 
wholly  unknown ;  even  the  epoch  when  the  temples,  which 
from  their  style  must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  period* 
were  erected,  is  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  '  The  only 
historical  autbori^  for  the  building  the  temples  of  Balbeo.  ts 
that  of  John  of  Malala,  from  whom  we  learn  that  ^lius 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Helio- 
polis, near  libanus  in  Phcenicia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  (Joan.  Halain,  Hiet.  Chron.  lib.  xi.) 
Julius  Capitolinus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  emperor,  does 
not  mention  the  tem{rfe  of  Heliopolis. 

*  From  the  reverses  on  several  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  we  And,  first,  that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a 
colony  by  Julius  Cnsar;  and  agam,  %t  a  friture  period, 
having  received  part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  and 
eighth  legions  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  eventualljr 
made  Juris  Italiei  by  Septimius  Suverus  (Ulpianus,  lib.  i. 
de  Centib.y  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  its  temple,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  reverses  of  this  emperor's  coins. 

'  At  the  same  time  also  that  we  meet  with  Heliopolis  on 
the  coins  of  JuHa  Domna  and  Caracalla,  vows  in  favour  of 
that  emperor  nnd  empress  are  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  of  a  great  portico'  (marked  A  on  the  plan), 
forming  a  sort  of  PropyUaa  to  the  extensive  inclosures  which 
we  cmuecture  to  have  been  used  as  Fora  by  the  merchants. 
Several  coins  which  appear  to  bekmg  to  Heliopolis  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  representations  of  the  temples  at  Heliopolis,  im- 
pressed on  these  coins,  are  not  always  exact  with  re^rd 
to  the  form  of  the  temple  they  mean  to  represent,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  following  instances:  —  On  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  Septimius  Severus,  we  find  a 
temple,  in  fbrm  like  the  great  temple  of  Balbec,  and 
having,  like  it,  ten  columns  in  front  with  the  legend  COL. 
HEL.  I.  O.  VL  H.  Cotonia  Heliopolitana  Jovi  Optimo 
Maximo  HeUopoUtano.  On  the  zevene  of  anotlwr  medal  of 


[Coppa  coin  la  Ow  tM.  Mm  Aefaul 

the  same  emperor,  with  the  same  legend,  there  is  a  temple 
in  perspective,  having  indeed  the  same  form  with  both  the 
great  and  the  smaller  temple  of  Balbec,  but  wiUi  only  six 
columns  in  front,  which>is  less  than  the  number  in  either ; 
and  the  same  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  a  modal  of  Cara- 
calla. On  the  reverses  of  some  medals  of  Philip  the  Elder 
and  his  wife  Otacilia  we  find  the  same  legend  with  a  temple 
of  a  diflerent  fiwm  and  size,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any 
ofthe  temples  of  Balbec.  Upon  the  reverse  of  another  medal 
of  ^e  same  Philip,  we  find  a  fourth  temple,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Heliopolis,  by  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Fel. 
Hel. :  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana.'  (Wood 
and  Dawkins,  Ruim  of  Balbec.)  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin, 
there  is  a  flight  of  several  steps  leading  to  an  area,  in  which 
is  a  temple  of  the  form  of  the  great  temple  of  Balbeo.  This 


[CoppnmialBUMBiiLUitt.  Actulsba.] 

is  in  all  pn^ability  an  awkward  and  certainly  an  incorrect 
representetion  of  uiat  great  temple,  with  the  courts  and  tha 
steps  leading  up  to  them.  The  propyliw  do  not  appear  to 
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kaw  bean  then  boilt,  On  the  wve we  of  tbe  coin  of  OtaciU* 
there  ia  however  a  tolerable  repreeenUtion  of  thU  porUoo 
or  propylea«  varyinE  in  some  particulars  ftora  the  restora- 
tioa  by  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  thereftm  appew  lo  htTO 
been  added  after  the  flrtt  coin  waa  Mmefc. 


[CoffOTMU  1*  Um  Bi)i  Mu:   Actwl  iice.] 

Abalflurag^Ufl  taya  that  Conetantine  built  a  temple  here, 
and  that  he  abolished  a  oustora  of  this  place  which  per- 
mitted the  ^miscuoua  use  of  viVes.  (Qreg.  Abulphamgii 
Hist.  Gompend.  DpMt^  p.  M.)  Wo  learn  also  from  the 
Ciwiii^m  PanAatt,  that  while  Gonstantine  closed  the 
wmplM  of  the  p^ans  tmly,  Theodosius  destroyed  some,  and 
converted  the  great  and  fkmous  temple  of  Heliopolia  into  a 
church.  (CAron./\McA.O/ymp.celJcixix.,p.303.)  'Church 
historr  gives  little  more  than  the  names  of  aomo  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  Heliopolia,  and  Informs  us  that  when  Maho- 
metanism  prevailed,  this  port  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  ealiphft.  called  the  Ommaiades,  an  igno- 
rant and  incurious  race,  during  whose  time  we  find  only 
that  Balbec  waa  a  considerable  city."  (Hetbelot,  Bibliothique 
Orientale.') 

In  the  annexed  cut  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  ci^, 
nrinripaUjr  fVom  the  dtawingi  tttade  by  Wood  and  Dawklns, 
and  eoneetad  A*om  a  m(tt«  recent  survey  bv  F.  L.  Cassas, 

The  area  inclosed  hy  the  walls  contains  Ibe  great  temple, 
with  its  courts  or  fora ;  ahd  the  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps 
basilica,  which  ia  in  the  best  condition  of  all  the  buildings. 
Tiiere  is  also  a  very  singular  snd  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
tbe  highest  situation  within  tiie  walls,  which  posaibly  may 
have  been  a  clepsydra,  or  water-dial. 


By  Teferenoe  to  the  plan  of  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
is  the  portico  or  propyliea,  which  fiirmed  the  grand  frqpt  to 
the  building  BCD.  The  length  of  this  building  is  260 
ieet,  and  it  ta  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  The  columna, 
vHh  their  pedestals,  are  about  67  feet  high;  and  the  whole 


height  of  the  otder,  with  its  atUo  and  ptrthon.  is.  Rc«M4tay| 
to  Mr.  Wood'a  lestnation,  about  93  feet.  On  the  padeitifi 
of  theae  cdumna  ate  the  Inaeripttms  mentioned  aho^^ 

B— Hexagonal  court  ox  forum,  to  which  the  portlM  A 
leada,  190  feet  long  by  266  feet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  court  or  fbrum,  405  feet  long  by  440 
wide. 

D_Qreat  temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  through  the 
above-mentioned  buildings.  The  length  of  thla  building  ia 
nearly  290  feet,  the  width  160,  with  ten  columns  in  £rant 
and  nineteen  at  the  aide  ;  and  When  perfect  was,  ftvtn  tbe 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  120  feet  Mjl^i  the 
columns,  with  their  pedestals,  are  71  feet  6  iBchn^Pu  and 
the  entabteture  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

B — The  amaltet  hut  more  perfect  builditlg.  Which  has 
eight  oolumns  in  fr<mt  atld  fifteen  on  the  flank,  Is  225  feet 
in  length.  IIB  in  width,  and  102  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
oolumns  to  the  apex  of  the  pedimetit.  The  columns  of  the 
portico,  which  ia  dipteral,  ha\'e  beeh  fluted,  witn  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank. 

F— The  circular  temple,  which  ia  32  feet  in  diameter 
internally,  and  63  at  its  Rreateat  Width  externally,  with  a 
portico  about  50  feet  in  width. 

G — A  Doric  column  (Wood  and  Dawhina).  Pocoehe 
calls  this  a  Tuscan  column. 

H  H,  8Eb.— The  city  walls,  said  by  travellers  to  be  about 
4  miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  giVen  in  Uie 
Ruins  of  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Ilawkina,  they  will  be  found 
to  he  something  less. 
I— The  city  gates. 

By  a  reference  to  tbe  plans  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  at 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  Baths  of  the  Romttns,  1  vol.  fel.,  with 
plates,  London,  1772)  [see  Baths},  it  will  be  feund  that 
the  two  great  inclosures  or  courts,  with  their  porticos  and 
exhedrBD,  venr  much  resemble  the  open  halls  and  exhedta 
of  the  great  hatha  there.  Both,  though  applied  to  different 
buildings,  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  same  rnir* 
pose— the  proteetion  of  the  people  from  sUn  and  ndn.  Few 
travellers  who  have  visited  Balbeo  appear  ever  to  have  con- 
sidered for  what  purpose  such  vast  mclosures  were  made: 
we  have  hazarded  the  coiuecture  that  they  Were  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  fbra.  which  must  have  been  essential  to 
a  wealthy  community,  auch  as  Balbec  certainly  Was,  if  the 
magnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth. 

Wood,  however,  thinks  that  the  buildings  round  the  in- 
closures served  as  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  priests  of  the 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  saw  such  habitations  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  806.)  The  grand 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  wo  have  called  fora,  ia 
through  the  portico  or  propyleea  A,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  aecox^ng 
to  Wood  and  Dawkins :  tbe  propylota  were  also  flanked  1^ 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  two 
square  exhedne  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  This 
front  ia  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia. 
The  Turks  appear  to  have  turned  this  building  into  a  for- 
tress, and  to  nave  heightened  the  walls  of  the  exhedne, 
finishing  them  with  a  battlement  ailer  the  Turkish  fashion. 
The  front  of  the  propylroa  and  the  adjoining  building  was 
called  the  Castle  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  Maundrdl 
visited  Balbec  in  1745.  (Maundrell'a  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  134.)  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed 
in  the  courts  of  the  fora  were  of  one  piece  of  granite, 
and  above  the  entablature  there  Waa  an  attie  divided  at 
intervala  by  short  pilaatera,  forming  pedestals  for  statues; 
a  similar  attic  was  placed  over  the  exhedrse  of  the  great 
entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  buildinga  also  there  wem 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  wilh  sta- 
tues and  busts. 

The  great  temple  appears,  from  the  plan  of  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  to  have  been  a  peripteral  pycnostyle 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on 
flank,  the  columns  being  seven  feet  ten  inches  io  diameter, 
and  eight  feet  one  inch  apart,  except  in  the  centre  interco- 
lumniation  of  the  portico.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  cella,  u  restored 
by  F.  L.  Cassas,  are  shown  on  the  plan  iVoyage  Pittoret^ 
de  la  Syrie),  with  an  internal  arrangement  of  columna  (aeo 
Flan).  It  ai^eus  Uiat  a  eer/oin  Thevet,  in  1650,  saw 
twenty-aeven  columna  of  the  great  teinple,  and  esteemed 
them  the  greatest  wondera  of  Balboc.  iCosmograpKie  Urd' 
verselle,  1.6,  c.  14.)  Subsequent  travellers  mentwn  but 
'  nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  them ;  and  Volney* 
in  1785,  saw  only  six  standing.  The  shafts  of  theee  oelusM 
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cfHuitt  of  tb«6  pwoes»  traited  m  sxaetly.  thtA  thsUada  of 
a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  jointB. 

The  smallet  but^in^,  called  by  Mr.  Wood  '  the  men 
entire  tem[rie,'  but  which  appears  in  some  respects  to 
resemble  an  antient  basilica,  is  very  near  the  large  temple, 
hut  built  on  a  lower  level,  the  bottom  of  the  basement 
of  the  great  temple  being  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  basement  of  the  smaller  edifice.  The  site  of  these 
buildings  being  very  uneren,  the  basement  on  the  south 
side  is  raised  considerably,  witii  a  solid  foundation  of  large 


[View  of  Um  CbmUc  Tnar*',  Inm  Wood  and  Dawklnfc 

■tones.  This  building  is  peripteral ;  the  columns  are  also 
pycnoityle>  and  the  portieo  is  cUpterad  with  a  pMudo-inter- 
Golummatim  ieSan  the  antn  «  the  pronaos.  We  oon- 
jecture  this  building  to  have  been  a  basiliea,  ftom  the 
airailarity  of  its  internal  arrangement  to  the  basilica  in  the 
forum  of  Pompeii :  it  has,  among  other  features  of  the 
basilica,  the  raised  platform  at  tl^  end,  with  tlie  vaults 
below  it  and  steps  desoendins  into  them.    In  the  plan  we 
have  Khown  this  building  with  an  internal  arrangement  of 
columns,  on  the  authoril^  of  M.  de  la  Roque  and  Pococke  ; 
the  former  mentions  them  very  distinctly,  and  the  latter  has 
restored  them  on  the  plan  published  in  his  work.  Mr. 
Wood,  howereTf  thinks  that  tlua  internal  arrangement  is 
much  more  modem  than  the  building  itself;  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  therefwe,  do  not  ^ve  the  eolumns  on  their  plan, 
although  the^  wwe  of  opinion  that  they  were  placed  there 
-when  the  biulding  was  turned  into  a  church.   The  roof 
ap{)ears  to  have  been  arched ;  and  as  there  are  no  Vipdom 
in  t|ie  sides,  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in 
it.   The  columns  of  this  buildipg  are  also  made  of  three 
pieces  of  stone,  joined  very  accurately  bother  without 
oemeot,  and  strengthened  witlL  iron  cramps  fixed  into  a 
aorket  worked  in  each  stone.   Most  of  the  bases  had  two 
'eocketa,  me  oironlu  and  another  square,  corresponding  to  two 
others  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
^  shaft :  some  of  the  largest  fiS  the  <»n»ilar  cnunw  were  a 
ihot  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.   The  bashaws  of  Damas- 
cus have  carried  away  large  quantities  of  iron  from  tbeae 
ruins  at  different  times,  and  have  left  marks  of  their  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  columns  which  are  still 
standing.   This  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of  a 
column  contributes  very  materially,  in  a  dry  climate,  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  a  building,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect buildiqg  at  B^lbeo  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its 
Utility  is  shown :  a  ctdunm  has  faUen  against  the  wall  of  Ote 
cella  with  suoh  Tifdence  w  to  drive  in  a  stone  of  the  wall 
withottt  i|k  the  least  diwuBting  the  joints  of  the  shaft. 
UanndiaU,  ■peaking  of  this  bniUing,  says,  '  that  it  strikes 
ItianiiidvilftMtwrof  siMtDfln  bmnd  anything  that  h« 


ever  saw  before,  and  is  an  cntiMnt piDof  af  tlw  wiigwiftgiMa 
of  antient  arehiteotuK.' 

The  circulu-  buildhig  may  be  confidaed  unioue.  le- 
vellers have  called  it  a  temple.  It  is  of  thaCorinthian- 
order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella,  and  deco- 
rated with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  form  a  dipteral 
portico,  which  has  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps  in  front.  Prom 
the  two  lateral  columns  of  the  portico  commences  the  circular 
peristj'le  of  the  building  (see  Plan).  The  entablature  of 
the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in  a  straight  line,  and  that 
the  pwistyle  is  oorradon  the  parpmdisBhff  fkoe,  and  sweeps 
in  an  elegant  line  ftom  column  to  otdunn,  the  «en^  of  the 
curred  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  drculur  wall  of 
the  building.  This  edifice  is  decorated  in  the  interior  with 
an  lonie  ordn  of  columns,  above  which  is  another  deco- 
ration,  consisting  of  nieheswith  pediments,  and  between 
each  there  is  a  single  column  with  a  small  portion  of  an 
entablature  over  it ;  the  roof  was  a  dmne  probably  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  thiouglwut  these  build- 
ings is  the  Gwrinthian.  The  Imie  oecnirs  in  the  interior  of 
the  elreular  building  only ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  lora,  as  well  as  in  the  building  which  we 
have  called  the  basilica,  the  Comnosite  is  employed,  l^e 
niches  are  decorated  with  columns  vbd  pediments,  and  form 
the  principal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their  ruined  state  ; 
they  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals  for 
which  still  remain ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  £te  la  Roque, 
there  were  ouantitieB  of  statues  and  busts  with  inseripiions 
on  their  pedestals,  but  so  much  obliterated,  that  only  one 
could  be  distinguished.  Pocoeke  saw  in  the  fore  two  busts 
in  mezzo-riUevo,  one  which  was  very  singular,  being  a 
young  person  with  bull's  horns  coming  out  of  his  back :  we 
sliould  rather  think  that  these  were  meant  for  winn.  By 
a  reference  to  the  plates  in  Wood  and  4>awkins's  Mmna 
Balbtc,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  edifices  were  highly  deco- 
rated with  sculptured  ornament  vwy  well  executed. 

The  single  column  on  the  hill  stands  on  the  south-west 
pert  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  enclose  a  httle  of  the 
foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a  square 
finmdation  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  consisting  of  three 
steps ;  the  shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones, 
each  abont  three  feet  thick  (high) ;  about  ten  feet  below 
the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded  by  an  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  five  festoms  very  finely  executed.  On  the  top 
of  the  oi^rital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  ^nn  a 
small  basin  about  three  feet  deep ;  from  this  basin  there  is 
a  hole  cut  through  the  capital,  with  a  semicircular  channel 
nine  inches  wide  and  ux  inehes  deep,  down  the  south  side 
of  the  column  and  step.  (Pococke's  Tnxwb.)  This  channel 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve.  (See 
the  drawings  in  Pooocke's  TVotv^.) 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  several  ruins.  The 
most  remarkable  is  a  CTorintiiian  ccdumn  in  the  plain,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  city,  and  one  from  Mount  libanus, 
called  Hamoudia4e:  the  shaft  consists  of  fburteen  stones, 
eaoh  about  three  feet  thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of 
five  steps,  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  square  oompartment,  ^bably  for  an  inseriptim, 
but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of  t^ 
famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  etdnrans  of  red  gra- 
nite, and  some  signs  of  the  fouqdatim  of  a  building.  There 
is  also  a  Mohammedan  sepulchre,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the 
dome  of  whioh  is  supported  by  granite  columns  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  prob^ly  brought  from  the  ruins 
to  the  south-east  of  great  tnnple.  These  c<dumns  are 
abtHit  twelve  feet  hmg  and  Ave  feet  ineireumference,  so  that 
each  column  was  [trobahly  sawn  into  two  parts :  the  granite 
is  of  a  most  beautiful  kind,  with  lar^  spots,  and  is  finely 
polished.  (PoGocke's  Thxvtlt  in  Syna,  4^.  vol.  ii.)  There 
are  also  some  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Tripoli;  among  others,  a  building  forty  feet  in 
length.   (Bruco's  Travels  in  Syria.) 

The  city  walls  appear  to  be  a  conftised  patchwork,  put 
together  in  haste ;  with  the  rough  stones  are  fra^ents  of 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
walls  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  laive  square 
towers  at  intervals  (see  Plan).  The  gates  sre  also  built  in  a 
nide  style,  with  the  exception  ofonemthe  north  side,  whm 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  laige  suVbaaement,  with  pedestals 
and  baiei  for  tmx  etdomns^  ia  magnifloent  taste,  and  of  a 
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moch  liigl««  antiquity.  Both  within  and  without  the  wmHs 
•n  confused  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  appear  to  be  the  nuns 


nncMaHtation  of  tbe  grmt  ctonn  of  the  baMment  of  the  gnat  Temple, 
fran  Pococke'i  Trwii  in  Syno.] 


In  contemplating  these  ruins,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense nze  of  the  stones  employed.  Among  others  there 
are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimensions.  On  the  west 
aide  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple  even  the  second 
course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-seven  foot  long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this.  Id  the  north-west  angle,  and  about  twenty  feet  fiom 
the  ground,  dtere  are  three  stones  which  alone  occupy 
182  Set  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick ; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  sixty-two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length.  (See  Pococke's  TVaveU  in  Syn'a.)  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  word  rptXiBov,  in  the  Chromcon  Paschaie, 
refers  to  these  atones.  The  material  is  a  white  granite, 
with  large  shining  veiM  like  gypsum.  (Volney.)  This 
stone  abounds  on  the  s^  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains ; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
St  Elias,  there  is  still,  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size, 
one  worked  on  three  fooes,  whi^  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long, 
and  about  fbarteoi  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  The  more 
ornamented  parte  of  these  buildings  were  eanred  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble,  which  was  brought  from  a  more  dis- 
tant quarry  vest  of  the  cit^. 

When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Balbec  in  1  751  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  souUi  and 
west,  near  the  circalar  building.  The  houses  were  mean, 
with  flat  roofs,  on  which,  during  the  Bumraer  months,  the 
inhabitants  often  pass  the  ni^t.  A  targe  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  entirely  n^lected,  while  a  small 
part  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  not  near  a  town  wh«e  thne  is  a  little  shade  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  fbw  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  some  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  bad  government  of  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Harfouc-he,  the  earthquake  of  1759,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Emir  Yousef  and  of  Djezzor,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1200  at  the  time  Volney  visited  Balbec  in  1785.  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  imgate  the  gardens.  A  little  cotton, 
a  small  quanti^  of  maiM,  and  some  water-netons,  was  all 
diat  the  wretched  mhahitante  culthrated  when  Volney  was 
there. 

<  TTie  BtuM  of  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  1  vol.  folio ; 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jertualem,  by  Henry  Maundrell ; 
M.  de  la  Roque's  Travel*;  Volney,  Voyage  Pittorenque 
dans  la  Syrie.)  Mr.  Bruce  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  four 
drawin»  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  George  III. 
These  drawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
*  Maps,  Drawings,*  &c..  in  the  Kings  Library  in  the  British 
Museum,  given  by  George  III.  aud  1 V.  to  the  nation ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  jnfer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
and  may  perhaps  exist  in  the  present  King's  colleetkm. 

BABA\  CAPE,  in  Turkish  Boba-Boumou,  is  the  Cape 
Lectum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  antient  Adramyttium,  and  between  the 
islands  of  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  which  pre- 
ser\'es  its  antient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  in 
39°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  26^  E.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory  of  Mount  I<la,  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
continuation  or  off-shoot  of  that  celebrated  mountain  mass, 
the  numerous  tops  of  which  are  seen  in  tlie  distance.  The 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  bead  of  tlie  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium to  Cape  BabU  is  very  rocky  and  steep,  and  inland 
from  the  bleak  cliffs  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede 
from  the  sea  and  approach  the  summita  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  cape  is  fairly  doubled,  the  long  level  of  the  {riain 
of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking  contrast ;  for  it  is  so  flat 
and  low  that,  when  observed  from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  it 


looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  firom  Cape  HOA 
to  the  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Hellespont.  Pro- 
jecting from  Cwe  Babft.  there  is  a  ourions^:roup  of  smidl 
islets,  called  antientlT,  from  their  number,  Hecatonnesoi,  or 
the  Hundred  Islanos,  but  named  by  the  modem  Greeka 
Muskonisi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  and  in 
the  TnMan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  antient  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the  south,  and 
standinf;  upon  a  bold  hill  feeing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  town,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary*s,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape 
Bab^,  immediately  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  mosque 
and  a  half-ruined  castie :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  uubalwd  brick,  and 
an  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Babil  there 
is  a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  small  countr>-  flsbing- 
boats.  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in  it  during  gal^  from 
the  south  or  west.  Vessels  bound  to  the  Helkspont,  or 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  frequently  oome  to  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Etesian  or  northern  winds,  but  great  care  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  rocky  leo-shorc  and  of  a  narrow  sea.  The  town  of 
BabiL  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufactute  in 
steel,  and  the  sword-ldadaa  aud  knives  made  there  wem 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks.  Though  the  trade  has  de- 
clined, certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  couieaust 
de  chaise,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  still  ma- 
nufactured there.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  pastoral; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  like 
the  downs  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the  sea, 
afford  good  pasture  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  other 
the  inhabitants  conduct  their  flocks  to  the  acclivities 
Mount  Ida.  The  voyager,  passing  between  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  the  mam.  ma^  often  see  their  broad-tailed 
sheep  grazing  among  the  rums  of  the  once  large  and  pros- 
perous city  of  Assos.  The  neighbouring  countiy  abounds 
in  extMisive  woods,  or  rather  copses,  of  valonea  oak  (tbe 
Quereut  tesilfipt,)  a  dmvfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  fire  or 
six  feet  in  height.  The  large  cups  that  contain  U>e  aeoms 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  well  known  in  commerce ;  th(^ 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of  export 
from  all  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babi  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carry  their 
valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  port 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  is  either  shipped  at  onco 
on  boanl  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaired  thither 
expressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carry  it  to 
Smyrna,  where  it  is  sold,  and  then  ro-shipped  in  European 
vesseb  for  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries. 

BABEL.    [See  Babylon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straits  by  vhidi 
the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  jcnned  to  the  twy  of  Aden 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  pnqecting 
angles  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  the 
Arabian  shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  prefects,  which, 
on  all  our  maps  and  charts,  is  called  likewise  Cape  BaWt- 
Mandeb';  the  much  more  elevated  land  on  the  African, 
side  runs  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite  Cape  Babel-Muadeb 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  distant  upwards  of  fiftedb  or 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  continents  apwoacb  nearest 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  the  skraita,  hut 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  island,  called  in 
Arabic  Perira  :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  our  maps.  Iho 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  the  Little  Strait,  ant) 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  Large  Strait  The  Little  Strait  is 
most  frequented  by  vessels,  on  no  other  occ^unt  but  because 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  four- 
teen fiithoms  ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  seven  fathoms. 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but  contracted  by  shoal 
water  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Babel-Mandebto  a  small 
island  about  a  mfle  from  it,  called  Pilot  Islet.  The  island 
of  Pertm  is  rocky  and  low,  with  a  gentle  dedivity  from 
the  middle  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  barren  and  unin- 
habited. On  the  6.  W.  side  it  has  an  opening  into  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  or  cove,  which  afibrds  shelter  Against  nearly 
every  wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water.  Thi«  iiland  is  Aran  four  to  ftvo  nte 
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Iwy.  The  Lax^  Stnit  ii  fltom  tune  to  ten  mHes  vide,  and 
to  the  iouUi  of  it,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  small 
islaqds,  or  rather  rocks,  called  the  Eight  Brothers.  In 
the  midst  of  the  strait  no  soundings  are  found  vith  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line;,  but  close  to  the  Eight  Brothers, 
along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  near  the  Island  of  Pertra, 
the  £>pth  of  the  sea  varies  from  sixteen  to  thirty  fathoms. 
The  Eight  Brothers  are  of  moderate  height,  rocky  and 
barren.  Cape  Babel-Mandeb  (12'^  40' N.  lat.)  projects  a 
great  way  from  the  main  land,  which  here  is  low.  so  that 
when  seen  from  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
It  rises  to  no  great  height,  hut  is  rocky  and  scraggy  on  iU 
southern  side,  and  extremely  barren. 

The  currents  are  commonly  very  strong  in  this  strait,  bat 
they  vary  in  direction  acconling  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
[Seg  Ran  Ska.] 

The  name  Babel-Mandeb,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  *  the 
gate  of  tears,'  &eema  to  apply  properly  to  the  straits ;  and  the 
appellation  might  naturally  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
dangers  to  which  small  and  light  vessels  are  exposed  in  a 
narrow  sea.  surrounded  by  rocky  shores,  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent gusts  of  wind.  But  this  name  appears  on  our  maps 
and  charts  to  be  given  with  less  propriety  to  the  Cape,  which 
probably  has  noma  different  name  among  the  natives.  <Nie- 
buhr.  Lord  Valentia,  Capt.  Horsburgh.) 

BABER  or  BABUR,  with  hi*  complete  name  ZAH1R- 
EDDIN  MOHAMMED  BABER.  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Tatar,  or,  as  it  is  often  improperly  called,  the  Mogol 
empire  in  Hindustan,  was  bom  on  the  sixth  of  Mobarrem. 
A.  HKO.  8S8  (14th  February,  1483).  His  father,  Sultan 
Omar  Sheikh  Mirza,  a  great-great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Timur.  or  Tamerlane,  was  sovereign  of  FergbSna.  a 
province  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sirr,  the  Jax- 
artes  of  the  antients.  The  revenues  of  this  province,  ac- 
cording to  a  remark  made  by  Baber  himself,  may  suffice, 
without  oppressing  the  cotmtry,  to  maintain  three  or  four 
thousand  traops.  Baber  was  in  hia  twelfth  year  when  his 
father  died  (9th  (tf  June,  1494).  He  succeeded  in  aecuring 
possession  of  his  paternal  dominions,  though  opposed  by 
bis  paternal  uncles,  Ahmed  Mirza,  the  sultan  of  Samar- 
cand  and  Bokhara,  who.  after  a  sliort  and  unsuccessftil  cam- 
paign, died  in  the  middle  of  July,  1494;  and  by  Mahmud 
Mirza,  the  sovereign  of  Bodakhslmn,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand, 
but  died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  January,  1495.  Baber 
was  equally  suooessful  in  rescuing  tlie  towns  of  Asfera 
and  of  Kh<Hend  from  the  aggression  of  other  hostile  neigh- 
boura*  but  be  wu  unable  to  recov«  the  country  and  town 
of  Uratippa,  which  had  likewise  formed  part  of  his  father's 
tlominions.  The  history  of  Baber's  reign  till  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  id  a  continuous  succession  of  vicissi- 
tudes, in  which  we  find  him  alternately  conquering  and 
losing  Samarcand,  Andljan,  Khojend,  and  other  places  in 
or  near  his  patemaJ  dominions.  In  the  year  1503,  Sheibfini 
Khan,  a  descendant  of  Chengiz  Khan  by  his  eldest  son, 
Tushi  or  J^ikfaan,  the  sovereign  of  Kipcbak,  conquered 
not  only  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
Fergl^na  and  Uratippa;  and  Baber,  alter  wandering  for 
nearly  a  year  as  a  fiieiuve  among  ;the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate Ferghfina  from  Hissar  and  JUtfatigin,  quitted  his  native 
eountry  oad  resolved  to  try  hia  fortune  in  Khorasan  (1504), 
vbich  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a 
poworfut  and  distinguished  prince  of  the  family  of  Timur. 
With  less  than  three  hundred  followers,  and  only  two  tents, 
Baber  crossed  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  little  above  Ter- 
Uez.  He  did  not  receive  from  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  tlie 
support  which  he  had  anticipated ;  but  a  number  of  Mo- 
gols  in  the  service  of  Khosru  Shah,  one  of  bis  opponents, 
who  held  Uissar,  Khutlan,  Kundez,  and  occupied  Badakh- 
shan,  quitted  the  service  of  that  chief,  and,  by  declaring  for 
Baber,  forced  Khosru  Shah  himself  to  submit  to  him.  Tims 
Btren^hened,  Baber  marched  towards  Kabul,  which- was 
surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  siege  (Oc*Aber,  1504).  He 
allowed  the  Afghan  governor  and  the  garrison  to  deport  in 
safety,  and  divided  the  country  of  Kabul  among  th<K«  chiefs 
who  had  lately  entered  his  service. 

In  the  month  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year  (]  505) 
Baber  resolved  on  an  irruption  into  Hindustan.  From 
Kabul  he  advanced  straight  towards  Kohat,  a  town  situated 
S.W.  of  Attok,  which  he  plundered.  He  t^en  marched  in 
a  southern  direction  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Mehter  Soliman  mountains,  -as  far  as  the  tomb  of 
FSe  Kanu  (pntbably  near  Dera  Gluxi  Khan,  in  lat.  29° 


50^  and  hence,  without  having  erassad  tiie  Indus,  he  tuned 
westward,  passed  over  the  mountains,  and  returned  1^  U3aa 
Ab-istfideh  and  Ghozni  to  Kabul. 

In  1506  Sultan  Hussain  Mirsa  died,  and  the  state  <tf 
affairs  in  Khorasan  rendered  Baber's  presence,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  also  was  nearly  consumed  in  repelling  the 
Uzbeks,  who  infested  Kabul  and  Khorasan  by  their  mcur- 
sioDS,  and  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar,  which  two  Afghan 
noblemen,  Shah  Beg  and  his  younger  brother  Mohammed 
Mobtm,  refused  to  surrender.  It  was  not  till  September 
that  Baber  could  set  out  on  another  march  against  Hin- 
dustan, which  was  again  nnsQceessftd.  owing  to  the  vppo- 
sition  of  the  predatory  Afghan  tribe  between  Kabul  and 
Lemgfaan. 

of  Baber's  proceedings  during  the  next  eleven  years 
(1508-1519),  owing  to  a  defect  in  bis  autobiographic  me- 
moirs, our  information  is  imperfect.  In  1510,  the  death  of 
his  old  enemy  Sheibdni  Khan  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  forefathers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  undertook  an  expedition,  by  which  he 
gained  possession  of  Hissar,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand ;  but 
soon  after,  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks  under  Mohammed 
Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sheibftni  Khan,  brought  him  into 
imminent  danger,  and,  unable  to  preserve  me  conquests 
which  he  had  made,  he  returned  to  Kabul  (probaUy  in 
1515). 

In  1519  Baber  undertook  another  expedition  with  a  view 
to  conquer  Hindustan.  He  now  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  Attok  (1 7th  February. 
1519),  but  soon  re-crossed  it,  having  taken  a  few  places,  and 
appointed  };overnoni  in  them.  The  next  invasion,  in  1524^ 
in  which  ho  conquered  and  burnt  Lahore,  brought  him 
beyond  the  Setlej,  as  far  as  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Fei^ab.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan  dominion  in  Hindustan  was  decided  by  the  expe- 
dition which  Baber  undertook  in  1525.  On  the  16th  of 
December  of  that  year  he  passed  over  the  Indus;  then 
marching  along  die  skirts  of  the  Himalaya,  and  crossing 
the  ri\'ers  Behut  and  Chenab,  he  advanced  straight  to  Sial- 
kot  (December  29),  passed  over  the  Ravee  and  Beyah,  and 
took  the  Afghan  fortof  MUwat  (Januarys,  1526),  where 
he  left  a  governor  and  garrison.  Upon  reaching  Dftn, 
Baber  resolved  to  march  at  once  against  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign,  in  whose  possession  the  throne 
of  Delhi  and  the  dominions  of  Hindustan  at  that  time  were. 
Advancuig  gradually  by  the  towns  of  Sirhind,  Ambfila,  and 
Shdhfibfi^  he  crossed  the  Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sirsaweh, 
and  reached  Panipat  (April  12),  a  town  famous  for  several 
important  battles  fought  near  it.  and  situated  about  fifty 
miles  N.W.  from  Delhi  Here  Sultan  Ibrahim,  with 
bis  army,  eneountored  him  on  the  2lst  of  April,  but  was 
comoletely  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
decided  tne  conquest  of  Hindustan :  for  although  there 
were  many  little  principalities  in  the  hills,  yet  the  Afghan 
government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Behar, 
was  the  only  one  of  importance.  Baber  immediately 
despatched  detachmenta  to  occupy  tlie  two  principal  cities. 
Delhi  and  Anaj  the  latter  town  he  himself  entered  oii 
the  10th  of  May,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Sultan  Ibra- 
him's palace,  while  his  son  Humfiidn  marched  eastward 
against  two  Afghan  chiefs  who  had  assemUed  an  army  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  Tim  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. The  provinces  of  Sambal  and  Rohiloand,  and  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Baber  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  succeeding  year 
(February,  1527)  Baber  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Biana, 
near  Ana.  over  Rana  Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  Hindu  princes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  assumed 
the  etHthet  of  OhSsi,  i.  e.  '  the  victorious  in  war  against 
infidels;'  and  early  in  1528  the  fortress  of  Chanderi,  on 
the  river  Setwa.  south  of  Agra,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  garrison. 

The  conquesta  of  Baber,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  were  made  so  rapidly,  and  they  com- 
prehended so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  population,  that  to  cement  them  into  a  firm  union 
would  have  required  a  much  longer  reign  than  what  he 
himself  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Even  his  son  HumSi^n 
could  but  with  difiiculty  maintain  possession  of  these  ex- 
tensive territories ;  and  it  was  not  tilt  the  reign  of  Baber's 
grandson,  AU>ar.  that  a  regular  administration  of  the 
vhoio  empiio  was  estaUished. 
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TWerda  tbe  aonolarion  of  his  reign,  Bi^r  endearoured 

to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  made  or  im- 
proved public  roads,  with  resting-placea  for  travellers  at 
suitable  distances ;  he  caused  the  land  to  be  measured,  in 
order  to  have  a  scale  whereby  to  fix  the  taxation  ;  he 
planted  gardens,  and  inti-oduced  fruit-trees  from  abroad 
into  the  several  provinces  of  Hindustan ;  and  he  ordered 
a  regular  line  of  post-houses  to  be  built  from  Agra  to 
Kabul. 

Baber  died  at  the  Charbagb,  near  Agra,  on  the  86th  of 
December,  1 530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sun  Humfiifln 
on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  commonly<  thoush 
improperly,  called  that  of  the  Kion>ls>  Baber  wad  undouhii- 
edly  one  of  the  most  distinguishm  sovereigns  that  ever  sat 
upon  an  Asiatic  throne.  In  his  character  we  perceive  an 
uncommon  portion  of  benevolcmce,  good-nature,  and  frank 
gaiety;  ana  joined  with  this,  hy  possessed  the  leading 
quellflcations  both  of  a  stHtesman  and  a  militatr  com- 
mander in  a  high  degree.  Of  his  literarjT  acromplishmenta 
and  general  information,  the  autobiographic  memoir  written 
by  himself  in  bis  native  language,  the  Ja^hatai  Turkif 
gives  us  a  most  advantageous  idea :  there  is  perhaps  do 
other  wwk  of  this  kind  in  existence  whieh  affords  a  more 
accurate  notion,  not  only  of  the  life,  eharaeter,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  but  of  the  wbc^  aspect  of  his 
and  of  the  persons  and  ol^jects  surrounding  him.  (See 
Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber,  translated  by 
John  Leyden  and  William  Erskine,  London,  1826^  4to.) 

BABEK  ISLAND.    [See  Moluccas.] 

BABIA'NA,  a  genus  of  Cape  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Irideie.  It  derives  its  singular  name  fronl 
Babianer,  by  which  the  Dutch  colonists  call  these  plants, 
because  their  round  subterranean  stems  are  greedily  eaten 
by  baboons.  It  differs  firom  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  leather- 
coated  seeds,  and  in  the  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixia,  and 
from  Ixia  in  their  having  the  irtegulBr  limb  of  Gladiolus. 
Fourteen  or  flftaoi  species  are  known,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Gape  bulbous  plants,  as  they  are  eom- 
monly  though  inoorreetly  atlled.  Of  these  all  have  narrow, 
plaitM,  swwd-shaped  leAves,  rising  from  a  oonndfe  which  ts 
covered  with  rigid,  netted,  brown  scales  i  this  part.  Which 
is  sometimes  culed  the  bidb,  aoiOetimes  the  root,  but  which 
is  in  reality  a  short  underground  stein,  is  propagated  by 
one  or  mon  young  buds  near  its  pnulf  whidh  shoot  up  at 


A.ftUmliiblM  flgnivoftha  flowering  ipike;  B,  one nf^ cwmL ihowinc 
wwrihcr  8n4MU7  Mcnd  bj  iUds  mnuidlj  apoa  the  tenutiiu  wtonnl  m 


the  season  of  growth,  feed  npon  the  old  eomius  ttU  thef 

have  sucked  it  quite  dry,  and  by  that  ttine  become  oeir 
cormi  tliemselves  elevated  upon  the  point  of  the  ordinal 
one.  In  this  way  the  underground  oormi  gradually  rise 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  afSori  an  instance  of 
vegetable  progression  which  by  some  bos  been  adduced  as 
extremely  remarkable,  but  which  is  in  fact,  if  the  pheno- 
menon be  rightly  considered,  preciselv  analogous  to  the 
jirogression  of  the  slom  of  a  tree  into  toe  air  by  the  fmnm- 
tioQ  of  fresh  branches  year  after  year. 

The  flowers  of  babiana  are  yellow,  purple,  and  even 
scarlet^  of  considerable  size,  and  extremely  handsome. 
The^  are  produced  in  perfection,  provided  the  ^ants  ara  so 
enltirated  as  to  be  exposed  abundantly  to  air,  light,  warmth, 
and  moisture,  when  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  preserted 
cool  and  dry  while  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  ts  in  the  plains 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  these  plants  are  found, 
where  they  are  exposed  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  most, 
to  rain ;  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 
are  buried  beneath  a  soil  so  dry,  that  even  succulent  plants 
themselves  can  scarcely  contrive  to  exist  upon  it.  The 
following  species  will  illustrate  the  genus. 

Bainana  sulphurea,  one  of  the  commonest  species,  grtnrs 
about  a  foot  h^h,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leaves,  and  a 
one-sided  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  ore  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  short  sky- 
bloe  tube  and  eye ;  the  segments  are  oblong,  slightly  wavy, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and.s^ading  nearly  equally  round 
three  short  erect  stamens.  The  style  and  st^ma  are 
sky-blue ;  the  latter  very  narrow  and  channelled. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  physician, 
was  bom  in  June,  1756,  at  Portglenon,  a  village  on  the  Ban, 
near  Coleraine,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman,  who,  having  a  numerous  family,  determined 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  he  brought  up  to  medicine :  his 
choice  fell  up(m  William,  and  he,  after  acquiring  the  usual 
elements  of  general  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  me- 
dical praotitioner  at  Londonderry.  Anet  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  complete  his 
medical  education.  Being  provided  with  an  introduetica 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospi^  he  became  his 
dresser  at  that  institution.  Thence  he  went  to  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  to  Winchester 
Hospital.  Having  made  a  most  fkvourable  impression  with 
respect  to  his  talents,  application,  and  steadmess  during 
his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospiul,  he  was,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  apothecary,  summoned  fh>m 
Winchester  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  situation,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  so  responsible  an 
office  to  any  one.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  selected  to  assist 
Dr.  Saunders  at  the  bospital  in  his  lectures  on  cbemistry. 
This  contributed  to  render  his  merits  known  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  hospitol ;  and  while  still  there,  by  the  advicQ  of 
some  friends,  he  purchased  the  valuable  colleotion  of  mine* 
rals  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bute— the  finest 
perhaps  which  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  This 
had  much  influence  in  determining  him  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy.  Upon  obtaining  possession  of  his  purchase,  he 
TO)ceeded  to  doss  the  minerals  and  to  catalogue  them. 
He  also  divided  the  cabinet  into  several  portions,  which  he 
disposed  of  at  different  times.  In  1795  he  published  a 
Syttematie  Arrangement  of  Minerals,  founded  on  the  joint 
comnderaHtm  ef  their  chemical,  physical,  and  external 
characters,  reduced  to  the  form  of  tables :  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  work. 

In  1797  he  resigned  his  office  at  Ckys  Hospital,  and 
having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  com- 
menced private  practice  as  a  physician  in  Freeman's 
Court,  Cornhill,  in  the  City  of  London.  Soon  after  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy  s  Hospital,  where  he 
had  continued  to  lecture  on  ehemistir,  in  which  duty  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  William  Allen.  In  1 799  he  published 
his  New  System  o/ Mineralogy,  which  may  be  considered 
a  continuatbn  of  the  former  work.  In  1 802  he  published 
a  Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Chemical  Lectures.  In  1796, 
previous  to  leaving  Ouy's  Hospital,  fae  bad  become  a 
Fellow  ofthe  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  exerted  him- 
self zealously  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
medicine— which  is  the  chief  object  of  that  socieW.  Having 
removed  ttom  Freeman's  Court  to  Basingball-street,  b« 
became  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  great 
supporter  and  benefactor  of  the  Medical  Society,  whoss 
eIRttts  in  its  lidialf  wne  ably  seconded  I7  Dr.  Bt^ingtoOi 
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Trem  this  time  ho  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation  as  a 
pbytieiun,  and  his  practice  having  greatly  increased,  he 
remoTed  to  a  large  house  in  Aldermanbury.     To  this 
house,  in  1807,  'with  a  view  to  enable  Coupt  Boumon, 
of  whom  he  had  oeen  a  pupil,  to  publish  his  ehilmrafe 
monograph  on  the  caibonate  of  lime,  Dr.  niibiiiu'loii  in- 
vited a  number  of  gentlemen  tho  moBt  djstinsuished  for 
their  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  nineralofi^al  Knowledge. 
A  subscription  vas  opened,  and  the  necessary  sum  readily 
collected.    This  object  having  been  areompUshed,  other 
ineetingi  of  the  same  gentlemen  took  pluce,  for  tlio  joint 
purposo  of  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  inslrnciiini, 
From  such  smalt  beginnings  sprang  the  G^olagicul  So- 
ciety ;  and  among  the  names  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  it  was  supported  during  the  eaiiy  period  of 
its  history,  that  of  Dr.  Babington  n^ust  always  stand  con- 
&I>icuou5.    (From  Mr.  Greenough'a  Address  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  1834.)  In  1832  hewaa  elected  president  of  the 
Boctety,  having  beeii  vice-president  in  1810  and  the  three 
subsequent  years.    He  enriched  the  museum  and  library 
with  hberal  donations,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  society 
contain  several  papers  by  him.    The  interest  which  he 
took   in  the  objects  of  this  society  and  the  collateral 
sciences  continued  unabated  to  the  latest  period  of  iiis 
prolonged  life ;  and  ever  wiUipg  to  consider  himself,  though 
so  fit  to  instruct  others,  as  a  learner,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Webster,  ai^er  he  had  quitted  tho  office  of  president  of 
the  Geological  Society.    He  exhibited  a  similar  zeal  in 
respect  to  chemistry,  by  attending  the  course  of  chemical 
lectures  atthe  London  university  in  the  year  1832.  In- 
deed to  the  dose  of  bis  life,  in  addition  to  the  discharge 
cf  his  duties  as  a  physiiaant  practical  chemistry,  especially 
pharmacy,  with  geobgy,  and  vegefable  physiology,  con- 
tinued to  engage  his  attention  fu  much  a«  in  his  earliest 
years. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  his  acqualntaTice  'yrfth  the 
phyaLj^al  appearance,  as  well  as  chenjic^l  qualities,  of  mi 
nerals  led  him  to  suspect  that  a  substance  sent  from 
Corn-wall  by  Dr.  Wavel,  and  which  was  at  first  considered 
as  a  species  of  zeolite,  was  a  mineral  not  before  described, 
a  suspicion  which  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  qf  I^vy. 
(Soe  Transactions  qf  Boyal  Society,  1905.}  It,  l^ts  ac- 
cordingly been  designated  fViweltite, 

The  mterests  of  medicine  were  not  neglected  by  Dr. 
Babington ;  and  in  order  to  promote  its  nOTancement,  he 
was  the  chief  means  of  instituting,  in  the  imipedi&te  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence,  a  society  c-alled  the  Hunterian, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  friendly  meetings  and  the  discussion  of 
medical  topics.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the  Medico- 
ChirurgiciU  Society ;  and  the  first  volume  of  their 
Transactions  contains  a  paper  by  him :  A  Case  qf  Expo- 
sure to  the  Vapour  qf  burning  CAurcoo/.— 1809. 

"While  his  mornings  were  i&voted  to  the  pmctice  of  his 
nvfession,  his  evenings  vere  dedicated  to  study,  or  social 
intercourse  with  individtuls  distinguished  by  tluir  attain- 
ments or  love  of  science.  He  was  the  personal  firiend  of 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  pf  his  day.  by 
whom  he  was  aa  highly  appreciated  as  he  was  justly 
esteemed  by  the  pubUc  as  an  able  and  ei)lightBnea  phy- 
sician. 

The  Royal  Skwiety  admitted  him  os  one  of  its  fellows, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  testified  their  sense  of 
his  character  by  electing  him'  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
licentiates  into  the  number  of  the  fellows.  In  183),  being 
desirous  of  lessening  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  his  exten- 
sive practice,  he  removed  from  Aldermanbury  to  Devonshire 
Street,  Portland  Place,  where,  however,  he  continued  to 
visit,  as  their  physiciaUt  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  and 
patients.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fatal  inlluenza  in 
the  spring  of  1 833,  he  zealously  attended  his  patients,  tilt  at 
last,  from  exposure  to  the  evening  air  after  being  present  »t  a 
crowded  scientific  meeting,  he  was  attacked  by  that  disease, 
and  on  the  29th  of  May  expired  at  bis  house  in  Devonshire- 
street,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
expresHjon  of  regret  which  followed  the  arinouncement  of 
Dr.  Babington's  death  proved  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.  Not  only  his  numerous  private  fVtends,  but  all 
the  public  scienttfio  bodies  to  which  he  belonged,  lamented 
the  loss  whkh  they  hod  snstained  in  the  most  feeUng  and 
honourable  manner. 

As  a  man,  he  acquired  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
among  wh<Hn  he  moved,  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
transact  business,  or  to  whom  he  gave  bis  professional  at- 


tendance, by  his  kind  and  gentle  manners  and  the  wann^ 
of  his  heart.  Ever  eager  to  promote  merit,  and  to  rendef 
men  of  talent  more  useful  to  the  public  by  being  brought 
out  of  inferior  to  more  elevated  situations,  ne  was  abore  all 
petty  jealousies,  and  dreaded  no  increase  of  rivals.  It  was 
the  proud  but  just  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  con- 
temporary, thai 'he  never  rose  by  depressing  others.*  On 
the  contrary,  his  fiberal  and  generous  conduct  towards  the 
junior  members  of  his  profession  forms  oneof  the  brightest 
piirts  of  his  character.  One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
otiitrs,  was  his  conduct  towards  the  late  Dr.  Gooch,  who 
boifr  t(.'>(iiiu)ii>  lo  the  virtues  of  his  benefactor  in  a  dedica- 
tion at  pnce  just,  elegant,  and  affecting.  (See  Gooch,  On 
Diseases  pitruUar  to  ff^omen,  1829.) 

As  a  scientific  man,  without  any  ostentation,  he  yet 
greatly  contribute,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the 
promotion  of  many  brandies  of  physical  science,  as  well  as 
medical,  apd  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  mioeralogy 
and  geology,  roe  henefloial  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 
Though  he  jiad  a  Urae  family,  few  oi  them  outlived  him ; 
but  amonff  the  number  are  two  sons,  both  members  of 
the  medical  profession. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  forthcoming  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  and  Writinet,  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, &c. 

BABIROUSSA  is  sometimes  called  the  homed  hog  by 
travellers,  from  the  ^eat  length  and  curved  form  of  its 
upper  tusks,  which  pierce  through  the  upper  lip  and  grow 
upwards  and  backwards  like  the  horns  of  toe  rumlnantia :  it 
is  a  species  of  wild  hog  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Java, 
Celebes,  and  others  of  the  larger  Sunda  isles.  From  its 
more  slender  proportions  and  longer  limbs,  compared  with 
other  species  the  same  genus,  this  animal  has  been  like- 
wise called  the  stas-boar,  4nd  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  antients  ;  at  least  it  seems  probable  tnat  it  is  the  Sue 
Tetraceros  of  ^lian  (lib.  xviii.,  cap.  10),  and  is  plainly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliiw  (lib.  viii.,  cap,  52).  For  its  description 
anil  histo^  see  Bqo.  * 

BABOON  (Cynoci^Aa/i«,  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  quadrumai^h  or  four-handed  mammals,  which  forms 
the  Vst  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  the  simiie,  properly  so 
called,  with  the  lower  apimals.  The  zoological  or  technical 
name  of  this  genus.  Cynocephalus,  is  a  Greek  vord  em- 
ployed by  Anstotle  and  other  antient  writers  to  designate 
the  common  species  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  C.  hama- 
dryas  of  modern  writers,  and  is  plainly  der^ed  fVom  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  head  and  fece  of  these  ani- 
mals bear  to  those  Qf  a  dog,  and  which,  in  truth,  constitutes 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  ^enus.  The  origin  of 
tlie  common  name  baboon  is  a  subject  of  greater  doubt. 
Skinner  and  other  British  etymologists  are  content  with 
deriving  it  from  our  vernacular  word  babe,  without  consider- 
ing that  tlie  GermsnjMipfani  the  Dutch  &(n?iuan,the  French 
b^imin,  and  the  ItaUan  bdbhuinot  are  manifestly  but  so 
many  different  moi^n  of  writing  the  same  term.  A  more 
probable  origin  of  all  these  terras  appears  to  be  the  Italian 
babbuino,  from  which  is  likewise  derived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Aldrovandns,  the  vulgar  Latm  word  papio,  ap- 
plied by  the  writers  pf  the  flfleenlh  and  sixteenth  centuries 
to  these  animals,  and  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  the 
common  Itjilian  word  babho,  which  answers  to  our  papa. 

Though  the  baboons  differ  widely  from  the  other  groups 
of  quadrumanous  animals,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished 
at  sight  even  by  those  who  ^  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
observing  them,  yet  it  has  been  found  not  a  little  dtfBcuJt  to 
form  such  a  simple  dufinjtion  of  the  genus  as  will  oompre- 
liond  all  the  species  properly  belonging  to  it,  and  also  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  appertain  to  the  proximate 
genera,  Macacos  Cercopithecus.  This  difliculty,  which 
is  indeed  common  to  most  of  the  genera  of  quadrumana, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  zoological  choraclers  of  these 
groups  consist  not  in  actual  differences  of  organic  sti-ucture 
80  much  aa  in  the  different  degrees  or  modifications  of 
the  same  structure  which  each  exhibits,  and  which,  though 
readily  seized  by  tho  eye,  are  not  so  easily  ponvejrod  to  the 
ear.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  dilUculty  of  defining  their 
limits  and  nature,  Uie  modifications  in  question  are  of  the 
nbnost  importance  in  studying  the  history  and  structure 
of  these  animals,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
their  hubils.  The  most  marked  and  prominent  uf  tho 
characters  which  more  immediately  distinguish  the  ba- 
boons firom  the  other  Mmim,  consists  in  the  great  pro 
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lonniion  of  fhe  face  and  jam,  and  in  the  trimeated  brm 
«Stu»  muzzle,  which  gives  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  large  dog,  and  ftom  which,  as  already 
ofaaerrod,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appn^riately  de- 
uominated  them  Cynncephali,  or  dog-headed  monkeys. 
In  the  ordinary  quadrumana,  which  have  the  head  and 
ftoe  round  as  in  the  human  species,  the  nose  is  flat,  and 
the  nostrils  situated  about  half-way  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  nose  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  is  prolonged  uniformly  with 
the  jaws ;  it  even  surpasses  the  lips  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in  the  dog. 
Here  there  is  a  marked  di&renoe  In  fijrm  and  development 
fixnn  what  we  observe  in  tiie  apes  and  other  higher  groups 
of  quadrumana.  The  great  length  of  the  face  detracts 
from  the  size  of  the  skull ;  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
strongly  developed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brain  and  intel- 
lectual functions ;  the  facial  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  30  ,  whilst  it  is  never  less  than  45" 
in  the  monkeys,  and  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60° 
or  65°;  and  the  character  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  these  indications,  is  less  docile  and 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  kindred  genera.  To  the  same 
prolonffation  of  the  iace,  and  preponderance  of  the  intericv 
part  «  the  head,  is  to  he  attributed,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  faet  that  ttie  baboons  less  frequently  assume 
an  erect  posture  than  an^  of  the  other  quadrumana.  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  weight  of  the  long  noso,  to  which  the  small  size 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  very  inefficient  counterbalance, 
&tjgue8  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
make  the  animal  seek  for  support  upon  all  fours,  as  may  be 
observed  in  a  dog  or'  a  bear;  and  in  fact  the  baboons 
are  but  very  little  superior  to  these  animals  in  the  feci- 
lity  with  which  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
poatuie. 

The  oompraiied  and  robust  form  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  {merful  nature  of  the  limbs,  are 
other  characters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  baboons, 
and  exercise  a  very  sensible  influence  upon  their  habits 
and  economy.  Generally  speaking,  the  quadrumana  are 
of  a  slender  and  active  maKo,  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  tbem  for  climbing  and  residing  among  the 
branches  of  trees;  but  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  Dowcrilil  make  of  their  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  cw^ude  the  baboons  from  grasping  and  climb- 
ing trees,  nevertheless  render  the  woods  and  fiirests  a  less 
agi^eeable  habitat  to  them  tlun  the  precipitous  sides  of 
rocky  mountains,  where  they  live  in  large  families,  and 
climb  among  the  cliffs  with  great  ease  and  security.  Theii 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  these  animals  to  the  ordinary  quadrupeds ; 
the  great  devdopment  of  their  organs  of  smell,  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
exercise  of  that  function  than  in  the  other  quadrumana ; 
the  robust  make  of  the  extremities  and  the  equality  of  their 
length,  their  gait,  their  habitat,  the  uze  and  |>ower  of  their 
csnine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkm.  And  as  the  habits  of 
aninuds  are  neeesaarily  derived  from  their  oi^nization,  as 
the  ftinctiona  of  an  inrtrument  depend  upon  the  component 
parts  of  its  stavcture,  in  propw^ion  as  the  baboons  are 
dep^ed  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degree  do  they  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
with  the  general  ouUines  of  the  organization,  they  preserve 
much  of  the  character  of  the  other  quadrumana ;  but  it  is 
only  tine  wont  purt  of  the  character  of  the  apes  and  monkeys 
which  is  exhiKted  in  the  baboons; — it  is  their  malignity 
■till  fluther  heightened  by  an  increase  of  physical  force, 
without  ^ir  pUyfiil  curiosity, — their  disgusting  approach 
to  humanity,  witliout  their  gentleness  and  docility. 

In  their  native  mountains,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons 
is  berries  and  bulbous  roots ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  flelds 
and  gardens,  and  destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain 
and  fruits  than  they  carry  away  with  them.  In  well- 
inhabited  countries,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
resistance,  their  predatory  incursions  are  usually  made 
dunng  the  night,  and  travellers  assure  us  that,  taught 


by  experience  of  like  risks  to  which  they  expose  themdvei 
during  such  expeditions,  ibey  place  sentinels  upon  the  aur- 
rounding  trees  and  heights  to  jrive  them  timelj  mming  of 
the  approach  of  dan^ ;  but  m  Wilder  luid  mora  lolitary 

districts,  where  the  thmness  of  the  population  and  the  want 
of  fire-arms  place  them  on  some  degree  of  equality  vUh 
the  inhabitants,  they  make  their  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  the  husbandman  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 
'  I  have  myself,'  says  Pearce,  in  his  Life  and  Adventures 
in  Abyssinia,  *  seen  an  assembly  of  laige  monkeys  (baboons) 
drive  the  keepers  fVom  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  their 
slings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from  the  village 
to  their  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  sbnrjy, 
seting  that  the  men  bad  no  guns.'  Some  travellen  even 
assert  that  if  the  troop  happens  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  of 
pillaging,  the  sentinels  pay  with  their  Uvea  for  their  neglect 
of  the  general  safety ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  individuals  are  frequently  met  with  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ill  usage  from  their  companions,  and  which  even 
sometimes  appear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  society. 
Others  assure  us  that  the  troop  sometimes  forms  a  long 
chain,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  their  ordinary  babita 
tiun  to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  plundering,  and  that  the  produfse  of  their  theft  is  pitched 
from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the 
mountains.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  carry  off  a  . 
much  lai^  booty  tlun  if  every  in^vidual  laboured  for 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwithatandbg  this  atten- 
tion to  the  general  interest,  each  t^es  care,  before  re- 
tiring, to  fill  his  cheek  pouches  with  die  most  choice 
fruits  or  grains  which  he  can  procure,  and  also,  if  not 
hkely  to  be  pursued,  to  £arry  off  quantities  in  his  hands. 
After  these  expeditions  the  wnole  troop  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains to  enjoy  their  booty.  They  likewise  search  with 
avidity  for  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs ;  but  if  there 
be  young,  they  kill  them  and  destroy  the  nes^  as,  not- 
withatanding  the  evident  approximatim  of  their  organi- 
zation and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  they  areweTer 
known  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
even  in  captivity  will  eat  no  flesh  but  what  has  been 
thoroughly  ooiled  or  roasted.  In  this  state  we  have  seen 
various  baboons  enjoy  their  mutton  bone,  and  pick  it  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  but  it  was  evidently  an  acquired  habit, 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobacco,  which 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepers. 

Of  all  the  quadrumana,  the  baboons  are  the  most  fright- 
fully ugly.  Their  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  huge 
projecting  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  the 
very  dimmutive  size  of  their  cranium,  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  them  a 
fierce  and  malicious  look,  which  is  stitl  further  heightened 
by  their  robust  and  powerful  make,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  fail  to  dis- 
play upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  their  character  and  manners  correspond  with 
the  expression  of  their  physiognomy.  These  characters 
ore  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males;  but  it  is  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  disposition, 
the^  are  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  or  jealousy,  that 
their  natural  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  most  Airious  and 
brutal  excess.  In  captivity,  they  are  thrown  into  the  great- 
est agitation  at  the  appearance  of  young  females.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  itinerant  showmen  to  excite  the 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  caressing  or  oflering 
to  kiss  the  voung  females  who  resort  to  their  exhibitions* 
and  the  sight  never  fails  to  excite  in  these  animnls  a 
degree  of  rage  bordering  upon  phrensy.  On  one  occasion, 
a  large  baboon  of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (Cynocepnalus  porcarius)  escaped  from 
his  place  of  confinement  in  the  'Jardin  des  Plantes'  at 
Paris,  and  far  from  showing  anv  disposition  to  return  to  his 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keepeiBwho 
attempted  to  recai>tura  him.  After  many  ineffectual  at-, 
tempts  to  induce  nim  to  return  quietly,  they  at  length  hit 
upon  a  plan  whidi  watt  suceesstbl.  There  was  a  small 
grated  window  at  the  hack  part  of  his  den,  at  which  one  of 
the  keepers  appeared  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  the 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeared  to  kiss  and  caress  within 
view  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  did  the  baboon  witness  this 
familiarity,  than  he  flew  into  the  cage  with  the  greatest 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the  grating  of  the  win- 
dow which  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  jealousy. 
Whilst  employed  in  this  vain  attempt,  the  keepers  took  ths 
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cn^ortunf tjr  of  futeniDg  the  door  and  seouring  him  once  | 
nwre  in  tus  place  of  confinement  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  influence  which  women  can  exert  over  the 
passions  of  these  savtu;e  animals :  generally  untractable  and 
moorrigible  whilst  under  the  management  of  men,  it  usually 
happens  that  baboons  are  most  effectually  tamed  and  led  to 
even  more  than  ordinary  obedience  in  the  hands  of  women, 
whose  attentions  they  even  appear  to  repay  with  gratitude 
•and  auction.  Travellers  sometimes  speaJi  of  the  danger 
vhidi  women  run,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  situations 
which  these  animals  inhabi^  and  affirm  that  the  negresses  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  are  occasionally  kidnapped  by  the  baboons, 
and  carried  off  to  their  festncsaes :  we  are  even  assured  that 
certain  of  these  women  have  lived  among  the  baboons  for 
many  years,  and  that  tbey  were  prevented  from  escaping, 
by  being  shut  up  in  caves  in  the  mountains,  where,  however, 
they  were  plentifully  fed,  and  in  other  respects  treated  with 
great  kindness.  It  is  to^be  observed,  however,  that  these 
accounts  rest  upon  authority  which  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ceptionable; credible  and  well-informed  modem  travellers 
do  not  relate  tbem,  and  even  their  older  and  mm  credulous 
predecessors  give  them  only  iVom  hearsay. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  and  phwical  characters 
already  mentioned,  the  baboons,  besides  tM  great  develop- 
ment of  their  canine  teeth,  are  diatinguished  by  having  a 
flf^h  tubercle  upon  the  posterior  molar  of  the  under  jaw. 
in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  apes  and  cercopi- 
theci,  and  resemble  the  macaci  and  semnopitheci.  They 
are  furnished  with  large  callosities  and  capacious  cheek 
pouches,  and  their  tails,  always  shorter  than  those  of  the 
macacks  and  monkeys,  aro  carried  erect  at  the  root,  and 
then  hang  pendant  perpendicularly,  like  that  of  a  horse 
which  has  not  been  truncated.  Those  species  which 
have  WTf  short  tails  cwry  them  upright  and  erect.  The 
hones  of  tlieir  cheeks,  also,  are  protuberant  and  form  large 
swellings  on  each  side  of  the  nose ;  and  though  this  cha- 
racter 18  more  strongly  marked  in  the  mandnll  and  drill 
than  in  the  other  species,  yet  all  exhibit  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  only  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Geofiroy 
and  F.  Cuvier  have  developed  the  true  generic  characters  of 
the  different  groupswbich  compose  the  family  of  quadrumana, 
tliat  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  these  animals,  and  the  habitats  of  the  different 
eenera.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  quadrumana  of  the 
Afriean  continent  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  Asu  in  their 
wwlogieal  chaiaoters,  as  they  are  in  the  localities  which  tbey 
tnfaabit ;  in  fact,  among  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  simice  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,  there  are  only  two  known  instances  of 
an  Asiatic  genus  occurring  in  Africa,  or  of  an  Afiican  genus 
occurring  in  Asia.  One  of  these  instances  is  evendouutftil, 
since  the  animal  to  which  it  refers,  the  common  roagot  or 
Barbary  ape,  though  generally  considered  as  a  macack,  is 
in  reality  an  intermediate  species  between  that  genus  and 
the  baboons,  which  it  resembles  equally  in  its  habitat  as  it 
does  in  its  powerful  and  muscular  frame,  and  in  its  general 
habits  and  character,  and  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the 
ooiDparative  shortness  of  its  &ce  and  the  less  truncated  form 
of  its  nose.  These,  to  be  sura,  are  very  essential  characters 
in  the  true  baboons;  but  in  all  departments  of  zoology  we 
find  intermediate  speeies  which  partake,  as  it  were,  equally 
of  the  characteristic  forms  and  organization«of  two  or 
oven  three  conterminous  genera,  and  which  it  is  oftea  im- 
possible to  include  in  either,  without  a  considerable  re- 
laxation in  the  strict  import  of  their  respective  definitions. 
The  other  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded  regards  a  real 
species  of  baboon,  the  Cynocephaius  hamadryas  of  authors, 
which  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  forms  the 
only  indisputable  instance  of  any  quadrumanous  animal 
being  common  to  both  those  continents.  In  other  respects 
the  baboons  are  a  strictly  African  genus  ;  tbey  inhabit  all 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  this  continent,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana.  The  lofty  mountains  of 
Samen  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  bleak  and  desolate  range  of  tiie 
Sneeuwberg  in  South  Africa,  are  both  leuKnted  by  nume- 
rous troops  of  these  animals,  which  appear  to  prefer  the 
more  rieorous  climate  cf  these  elevated  regions  to  the  hot  and 
sultry  forests  of  tlie  lower  plains.  Ftscber,  the  most  recent 
writer  upon  mammalt^,  enumerates  eleven  difibient  spades 
of  baboons,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  those  which  he 
describes  ue  the  femaleB  or  young  of  other  species ;  and 
ii)       the  most  jtuMptons  naturaOstof  those  who  describe 


ftom  their  own  original  obserratiois,  do  not  reckon  man 
than  five  or  six.  The  following  are  very  digtinedy  maifced. 
and  have  beni  universally  admuted. 


[Tlw  CbBona.  C.  porauUw.] 


1 .  The  Chaema  (C.  porcdrius,  Desmarest).  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  a  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black,  mixed 
throughout  with  a  dark  green  shade,  deepest  on  the  head 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  paler  on  the  anterior 
part  of  tlio  shoulders,  and  on  the  flanks.  The  hair  over 
the  whole  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  more  particularly 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  mane ;  each  hair  is  of  a  ligbt  grey  colour  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  afterwards  annulated  through- 
out its  entire  length,  with  distinct  rings  alternately  black 
and  dark  green,  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  a  iiehter  and  yellowish  shade.  The  green 
predominates  on  the  head  more  than  on  other  parts ;  the 
ace  and  ears  are  naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the 
bands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  tiie  interior  surfaces  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  are  but  thinly  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
long  and  o(  a  uniform  dark-brown  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  ' 
toes  is  short,  bristly,  and  uniformly  black ;  the  nock  and 
shoulders  of  the  male  are  Aimished  with  a  mane  of  l<mg 
shaggy  hair,  which  is  wanting  in  the  females  and  young ; 
and  the  cheeks  of  both  sexes  nave  small  whiskers  directed 
backwards,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hair ;  the  skin  of  the  bands,  face,  and 
ears,  is  of  a  very  dark  violet-blue  colour,  with  a  pater  ring 
surrounding  each  eye ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelids  are 
white,  as  in  the  i/l&ngahej  iCercopithectuJuliginosm')  ;  the 
nose  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper  lip,  the  nostrils 
are  separated  by  a  small  depression  or  rut,  as  in  the  dog 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  callosities  ere  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  most  other  species  of  this  genus. 
In  the  adult  animal  the  muzzle  Is  extremely  prolonged  in 
comparison  with  the  skull,  which  is  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  flattened:  the  young  on  the  contrary  have  the 
region  of  the  brain  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  face,  the  head  considerably  rounder,  and  in  form  re- 
sembling that  of  die  adult  monkeys  (cercopitheei). 

The  Cbacma,  so  called  from  the  Hottentot  word  TCAae- 
kamma,  the  abcnriginal  name  of  this  baboon  in  South  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  present  genus,  and  when 
full  grown,  is  equal  in  size,  and  much  superior  in  strength,  to 
a  common  English  mastiff.  This  animal  inhabits  the 
mountains  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous.  They  are 
still  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  above  Cape  Town,  though 
they  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  as  they  app^ir  to  have 
done  formerly.  Still,  however,  they  pay  occasional  visits 
to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  with 
such  skill  and  caution,  that  even  the  most  watchful  dogs, 
as  we  are  sssnied  by  Profbssor  Lichtonstein,  cannot  always 
prevent  them.  '  Although,'  he  remarks,  '  Kolbe  some- 
what exaggerates  the  regdar  and  eoncetted  manner  in 
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vkich  duir  TobberiM  are  carried  on,  yet  it  is  rery  true  that 
go  ifi  large  companies  upon  their  marauding  parties, 
reciprocally  to  support  each  other,  and  carry  off  their  plunder 
in  greater  security."  I'heir  common  food  consiste  of  tfae 
bulbous  roots  of  different  plants,  particularly  of  the  babimta 
[see  Babiana,  p.  236] ;  these  they  dig  up  with  their  flngera 
and  peel  them  ^"^^  tfieir  teeth»  and  heaps  of  the  paring 
are  nequently  seen  near  ttie  Urge  stones  upon  whidi 
the  baboons  delist  tff  lit  and  loQk  round  them.  In  as- 
cending the  kloofs  or  passes  in  the  mountuns  of  South 
AArica,  which  are  frequently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous. 
travellerB  often  dtBturb  troops  of  tb^ie  animals  which  have 
been  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks :  if  not  attacked, 
they  scamper  up  the  sides  of  tbn  mountains,  yelling  and 
Hcreaming  ;  but  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no  sooner  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  gun»  than  they  commence  rolling 
and  throwing  down  stones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  in- 
jury. A  full-Erown  chacma  is  more  than  a  match  for  two 
good  dogs,  ana  though  there  is  no  animal  which  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  Uieir  doffl  upon  a  Uon  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

2.  The  Derrias  (C.  kamadtyeu,  LinoBua),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboons,  and  prubablj'  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  the  antients,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  face 
of  this  species  is  extremely  elongated,  naWed,  and  of  a  dirty 
flesh  colour,  with  a  lighter  ripg  surroyijding  the  eyes  ;  the 
nostrils,  as  in  the  dog,  are  separated  by  a  slight  fiinow ;  the 
bead,  neck,  shoulden,  afid  nil  ^  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
for  as  tip  loins,  9fs  covere4  viu  l<»g  tmegy  hair ;  that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs,  is  s^fort,  aqd,  con^ted  vitlf  the 
formnr,  has  Uie  appearance  of  having  been  clij^ted,  so  that 
the  whote  9P>m4  bear^  qo  unapt  resemblance  to  a  French 
poodle.  Tbe  hair  of  the  occiput  ar-d  neck  is  upwards  of  a  foot 
m  length.  an4  forms  ^  long  maoe  which  falls  back  over  the 
shoulders,  and  at  a  distance  looks  something  like  a  fuM  short 
cknk.  The  whisKers  are  broad  ao4  directed  backwards,  so 
as  to  coppeal  tha  ;  their  colour,  as  weU  as  that  of  the 
heaid,  mane,  and  &re  part  of  ^he  bp4y.  is  a  mixture  of  light 
gmy  and  dnereeus,  each  hair  bejng  marked  with  numerous 
alternate  rings  irf  these  two  odours ;  Hv  short  hair  of  the 
hips,  thighs,  ana  extremities  is  pf  a  uniform  cinereous 
brown  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  p08terio|r  siurf^  of  the 
thighs  than  on  the  other  parU;  a  dark-brown  line  paa8^s 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hands  aro  almost  jet  black, 
and  the  feet  are  fusty  b)t>wn*  The  tail  is  aboift  half  the 
length  of  the  bo*^fi  va^  i*  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons ;  it  is  termmated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair ;  the 
callosities  ara  large  and  of  dark  flesh  colour ;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  aiul  soles  of  the  feet  dark  brown.  The  female 
whep  lUU  noira  if  equal  to  tho  wda  in  point  of  stse,  but 
di&rs  ooD8ider«bly  in  the  length  >i)4  ccoour  of  the  hair. 
Iliis  sex  wants  the  mane  which  ornaments  the  neck  of  the 
male,  ai)d  is  covered  pver  tbe  whole  body  with  short  hair  of 
equal  lengthy  anid  of  a  uniform  deep  olive-brown  cobur, 
■lightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  are  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  skin  on  these  ports,  as 
well  as  on  4m  face,  hands,  and  c^osities,  is  of  a  deep  tan 
colour.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  who  have  given  a  very 
complete  history  and  description  of  this  species  in  their  ex- 
cellent worlt  entitled  SymboleB  PhutioB,  now  in  process  of 
pubUoatioii,  cmppara  the  female  derrias  to  m  bnur,  whilst 
the  oopioos  maps  which  adorns  the  fore  quarten  of  the  male 
gives  to  that  sex  mucb  d  the  0Xt»n«  form  and  s^ipear- 
ance  of  a  smsU  1>oq.  The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble 
the  fbmalp,  an4  the  large  whisl|.ors  and  manes  of  the  males 
only  begin  to  make  their  appeturance  when  the  animals  ar- 
rive at  Uieir  full  grow^  and  mature  age,  that  is,  when  they 
have  completed  their  second  dentition.  At  this  period  they 
undergo  as  great  a  change  in  their  mental  propensities 
as  in  their  physical  appearance.  While  young  they  are 
gentle,  docil^  aiu4  pUypilt  hut  as  uofm  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  developmenl,  th^  become  sulky,  malicious,  and 
morose. 

This  mdoi  inhabits  Ai^bift  and  Abyssinia,  hut  ia  not 
Ibund  either  in  Sgypt  or  Nubia,  though  its  figure  is  trflen 
sculptured  on  the  antient  monumenU  of  both  these  coun- 
tries. .Hemprich  and£hranberg  foundIaigetroops<^them 
in  Wadi  Kapun  sod  in  the  mountaina  near  the  ci^  of 
Oumfiid  in  the  oouotiy  of  the  Wahabees,  as  well  as  in  the 


mountains  above  Arkeeko  on  the  Red  Boa ;  and  we  learn 
from  Salt  and  Pearce  that  they  are  extremely  common  upon 
ell  the  high  lands  in  Tigre.  Tbe  travellers  above-men- 
tioned fiHmd  tnope  of  a  hundred  and  wwardsin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Silat,  in  the  chain  of  the  Taranta.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  ton  or  a  doacn  adult  males,  and  about 
twenty  adult  females ;  ^e  remainder  of  the  troop  was  made 
up  of  the  young  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  years.  When 
seen  tX  a  distance  approaching  a  small  stream  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  qneo'shing  tmir  thirst,  tbe^  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  flock  «  wild  hogs ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
young  ones  always  led  the  van,  and  that  the  old  m^les 
brought  up  the  rear,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  Ibe 
wh<^  iamily  continually  under  their  immediate  observation. 
Tb^  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attenticm  to  the 
Oatlas  and  AbyssiniaDs,  but  when  tbe  Eun^an  travellers 
■pprooehed,  whom  they  probidily  districted  ftam  (he  ap- 
pearance of  their  fln-arma,  the  eld  males  abandoned  their 
station  in  the  rear,  and  placed  themselves  between  the 
tioop  and  their  pursuers,  so  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  young.  When 
they  first  observed  the  travellers  approaching,  they  all  stood 
up  on  their  hin4  feet  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  ; 
the  old  males,  having  driven  away  the  females  ana  young 
animals,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  near  appnmch  m 
the  party  compelled  them  also  to  retire,  when  the  whole 
troop  scampered  up  the  ndes  of  the  mountains,  making 
them  resound  with  their  shrill  clamour.  The  Arabic  name 
of  Uiis  animal  is  robah  or  robba  ;  the  Abyssinians  call  it 
derriat,  according  to  Pearce's  orthography,  or  karrair  ac- 
cording to  the  spiling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  Ediiojac  or  Geef, 
the  leamed  language  of  the  Abyssinians,  is  tot  or  <o/a. 
The  figuro  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  common 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia;  small 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  and  Hermopdia,  and  mummies  CMitaiiung  thp 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  among  tho 
catacombs.  Strabo,  indeed  (p.  813),  in  mentieniog  Hermo- 
polis  as  the  centre  of  the  adoraticoi  ]paid  to  the  cwiocephf^ut, 
says  that  the  Babylonians  in  the  vicinify  (rf  Memphis  paid 
dtvinp  hononn  to  the  ceput :  yet  thou^  the  geographer 
makes  use  oS  very  difierent  names,  and  Uiougq  these,  in 
reality,  apply  to  very  different  animals,  tiiere  is  good  reason 
to  beUsve  that  they  both  refer,  in  die  present  instance,  to 
the  same  species ;  no  quadmmanous  animal  is  ever  found 
represented  upon  the  sacred  monuments  of  imljent  Eg}'pt, 
except  the  baboon,  nor  have  die  images  of  any  otiicr  species 
ever  been  dui  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.  One  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  the  represeutalions  of  profone 
subjects,  such  as  the  processiim  of  a  returning  conqueror,  in 
which  monkeys  (eercopitheet)  an  introduced,  as  for  in- 
stance the  painting  discovered  at  Thebes  by  the  late  lir. 
Salt,  and  represented  by  UinutolKtab.  xii,  fig.  9).  in  which  a 
monk^  is  represented  riding  on  the  neek  or  a  cameliqiBrd ; 
but  this  was  manifosUy  uitetided  merely  to  fix  the  locality 
of  the  ootmlry  w  people  whose  sutgection  the  triumidi  wai 
meant  to  commemorate,  and  by  no  means  imUcates  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  die 
baboon.  Neither  does  the  female  ever  appear  to  be  repre- 
sented as  an  object  of  worship;  all  the  figures  and  images 
seem  to  be  those  of  males,  as  is  proved  by  the  mane  which 
covers  the  neck  and  should^,  and  which  gives  a  flilne^ 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  this  sex  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other. 

3.  7%e  common  6afioon(0,p(9Ko,I>esmarest)isof  a  uni- 
form yellowidi  brown  ct^r,  slightly  shaded  with  sandy  or 
light  red  upon  the  head,  shoulden,  body,  and  extremities ; 
tiie  whiskers  alone  an  of  a  light  fown  odour ;  the  foce,  ears 
and  hands  are  naked  and  entirdy  black,  tho  upper  eye-lids 
white,  and  also  naked,  and  the  tail  about  half  the  length  of 
ttie  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tuft  which  distinguishes 
it  in  the  last  two  species.   The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck 
is  rather  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  should^,  but  ia 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  resemblance 
to  the  mane  of  the  chacma  or  demas ;  neither  is  the  face 
of  the  present  species  so  much  prolonged  as  in  these 
two  animals ;  tbe  nose,  however,  u  advanced  ratber  be- 
yuid  the  axtremin'  of  the  lips,  and  has  th«  nostrils  opening 
aa  in  the  odwr  Mfaoons ;  the  cheek«  are  considerably 
swollea  immediately  below  ttie  eyes,  after  which  ttie  breadth 
of  the  fitoe  eontraots  suddenly,  giving  the  muzzle  or  noae 
ttu  a^peoranoe  of  hariag  been  Inoken  in  ibat  sitaation  by 
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m  heavy  blow.  The  whidrors  an  not  so  thiekljr  fundsbed 
u  in  the  speo^  already  destnibed;  they  arei  howera* 
equally  directed  backwai^,  but  do  not  conceal  the  ettra, 
which  are  black,  naked,  and  less  regularly  oval  than  in  man 
and  the  generality  of  the  nmiie.  The  under  jMula  of  tho 
body,  the  breast,  bellyt  abdomen,  and  inner  faoe  of  the 
anna  and  th^hs,  are  very  sparingly  ftimished  With  long 
bain  of  a  nniibrm  Iwown  colour.  The  fehialetf  and  yootig 
diObr  in  no  other  respeet  ftom  the  adult  mtlu,  aieept  in 
being  of  a  Ughtbr  and  more  active  make. 

This  species  inhabits  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  that 
mo^t  commonly  seen  about  thd  streets,  ftnd  in  menageries 
and  museamsi  Ih  youth  it  is  gentle^  curious,  gluttonous, 
and  incessantly  in  motion,  smaoung  its  lips  quickly,  and 
chattering  *hen  it  wishes  to  beg  contributions  Ihmi  its 
visiters^  and  screaming  loudly  when  refused  or  tantalized. 
As  it  grows  older,  however,  it  ceases  to  be  fkmiliar,  and 
assumes  all  the  morose  look  and  repulsive  manners  which 
charaeteriie  the  baboons  in  general.  The  specimen  obsAred 
fay  Bufibta  was  full  grown,  and  exhibited  all  the  Arooity  of 
disposition  and  intractability  of  nature  common  to  the  rest 
of  Its  kind.  *  It  was  not  (aaya  he)  altogether  hideous,  and 
yet  it  excited  horror.  It  a|ipeared  to  be  continually  in  a 
state  of  savage  ferocity,  grinding  its  teeth,  perpetually  rest- 
lees,  and  agitated  by  unprovoked  Airy.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  kept  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  of  which  it  shook  the  bars 
80  powerfully  with  its  hands  as  to  inspire  the  spectators 
with  apprehension.  It  was  a  stout-built  animal,  whose 
nervous  limbs  and  compressed  ibrrn  indicated  great  force 
and  agility ;  and  though  the  'length  and  thickness  of  its 
sbaggy  coat  made  it  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
in  reality,  it  was  nevertheless  so  strong  and  active  that  it 
might  have  readily  mmted  the  attacks  serexal  unarmed 
met).* 


TbB  HudriU  (ja.  M(nkoB«a4  O.  Htlnoa). 

4.  The  Handrill  <C.  Mormon  and  C.  Ma{mm,JAn- 
maus)  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  genus,  and  may  be  readily 
dtetihgniabed  fhtm  ell  the  other  baboons  by  the  enortnous 
prottlberanee  ot  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  and  variegated 
colours  which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short  upright 
tail.  The  full-grown  mandrill  measures  above  five  feet 
when  standine  upright ;  the  limbs  a^  short  and  powerful, 
the  body  thick  and  extremely  robust,  tho  head  lat^  and 
almost  destitute  of  forehead,  the  eye-brows  remarkably  pro- 
Tuinent.  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  held,  the 
cheek-bones  swollen  to  an  taanaom  rise,  and  finrmlng  pt^ 
Sections  on  each  side  of  the  nose  as  large  as  a  man  s  fist, 
marked  transversely  with  numerous  alternate  ribs  of  light 
blue,  scarlet  and  deep  purple,  the  tail  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  generally  carried  erect ; 
ibe  ralloMties  lam,  naked,  Ahd  of  a  blood-red  colour.  The 
general  colour  or  the  hair  is  a  light  olive  brown  above,  and 
silvery  grey  beneath,  and  the  bhin  is  fhmisfaed  underneath 
with  a  small  pointed  yellow  beard.  The  hair  of  the  ft>i«- 
hettd  and  Mttples  i^  dii«cted  upwtrdi  M  as  to  meet  in  t 
poult  Ob  the  erown,  whiofa  gives  tiie  head  ft  tHangnlar  ap- 
Wtanee ;  tiie  bum  are  ilakM,  angutat  at  thtoir  superior  and 
pdsbBTior  boiden,  and  of  a  UuisA  black  c^bttr;  atid  the 
muttl*  MA  ll]pt  tn  largOi  tiroUen,  and  j/MOntttA  Tk« 


finber  is  tfemnnldBd  ^wve  Whh  u  tAetated  rim  or  horA», 
and  truncated  like  the  snout  ol  a  bog,—  a  ebanuter  which 
we  have  observed  in  no  other  baboon,  and  which  leads  ug 
to  suspect  that  the  mandrill  is  the  species  that  Aristotle 
incidentally  mentions  by  the  name  of  Chceropitbecus  (xo^- 
oot!0^iu>s),  (Hitt.  Anim.  lib.  iL  cap.  a,)  aUd  which  may 
have  been  brought  into  Egypt  or  Greece  by  the  mer- 
chants who  kept  up  a  regular  ifltefcourse  between  £gypt 
and  the  countries  of  the  interior.  lUere  are  otbfer  con- 
siderations which  give  ft  strong  degree  0^  probability  to  this 
coqjecture.  The  short,  inde«  almost  tuberculous,  tail  of 
the  mandrill,  (br  instanoe,  would  lead  Aristotle  to  compare 
it  with  the  ape  or  piOi^cua  (irlBiiKos),  rather  than  with  the 
other  simlte.  all  of  Which  have  tails  of  considerable  length ; 
and  the  truncated  form  of  the  snout  iTOUld  readily  suggest 
its  similarity  to  the  hog  (xo'poc)-  ^e  are  aware  that  the 
chcBropithecus  of  the  Greek  philosopher  has  been  generally 
identified  with  the  common  baboon  or  the  derrias;  but 
neither  of  these  species  possesses  fthy  character  which  ^jusU- 
fies  that  supposition;  and  bssidBS,  the  derrias  is  indis- 
putably allowed  to  be  the  sttedes  designated  by  the  much 
more  appropriatd  name  of  cjmoeephalus  (rtowcffaXor.)  Nor 
does  the  tUbdrill  difibr  much  lii  its  general  ibrm  and 
appearance  from  the  pitbecus  of  Aristotle,  which  was  Uie 
common  magot  or  Barbary  ape  (Macacu*  inuus) :  there 
is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  sise  of  these  animiils,  their 
colour  is  very  nearly  the  same,  both  are  eabally  remarkable 
for  the  powerful  make  of  their  bodies^  and  the  sinewy  cha- 
racter of  their  shtn-t  stout  limbs;  aild  in  fact  the  only 
striking  difibrenoe  which  exists  betweeii  them  is  the  pro- 
longed, trutlcatedi  swinish  snout  of  the  one,  and  the  round 
bead  and  short  face  of  the  other.  Thus  we  oan  very  satis- 
factorily account  for  both  members  of  the  oom pound  name 
employed  by  Aristotle ;  nor  eau  an  olqeeUon  be  fbirly  taken 
to  the  approximation  whioh  we  hbve  here  made  of  his 
chceropitnecus  to  the  mandrill  of  Guinea,  on  account  of 
the  extAmely  limited  knowledge  which  the  antient  Greeks 
possessed  of  the  westMii  eoasti  of  Africa )  since  we  know 
tbat  they  were  well  acquainted  with  other  animals  from  the 
same  or  even  a  more  remote  looali^ ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  gnu  (Antitope  mh),  which  Is  clearly  the  cat6blepas 
of  antient  wiitttii  aiw  ibe  pWMu  w  buffido  ef  the  Gold 
Coast. 

The  females  «nd  yeung  mandrillfl  dlffltt-  fhnn  the  adult 
males  in  the  shorter  and  IsSs  ttotttbbrailt  fOttu  of  thb  muxila, 
vhidi  is  Aoreorerof  a  unifivu  blue  colour;  the  «beek- 
boneshave  little  or  no  elevAtiota  above  ttie  general  plane  of 
the  atXi  nor  are  they  marked  With  the  lotagittldlnal  flirrows 
which  give  the  other  sex  so  singular  in  appearanoe ;  at 
least  they  are  f^r  from  being  so  prominently  developed.  It 
is  only  indeed  when  they  have  completed  their  second  den- 
tition that  these  characters  ate  fully  displayed  In  the  males, 
and  that  the  extremity  of  the  muizle  assumes  that  bright 
red  hue  by  which  it  is  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

The  mandrdl  is  often  menUooed  by  travellers,  and  bears 
the  different  names  of  tmitlen,  cfwrtu,  boggo,  barritt  8to>, 
according  to  the  language  or  dialeet  the  tribes  in  whose 
territories  it  has  been  observed.  It  Is  dbscMbed  fes  bafng 
amasingly  powerflil  «nd  mischieVmiSi  but  m*ny  traits  ^ 
its  character  And  habits  have  been  confounded  tritii 
those  of  the  chimpanzee  iPitheetu  tnglodyte*},  a  very  dif- 
ferent animal.  Its  mental  character  and  habits  donotdMfer 
sensibly  from  those  of  the  other  baboons,  except  that  it 
becomes,  in  advanced  age,  still  more  morose  and  lascivious. 
Those  which  have  been  observed  in  a  domestic  state 
aro  generally  remarked  to  have  hod  a  strong  taste  for 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors ;  a  remarkably  fine  indi- 
vidual, which  was  long  kept  at  Exeter  Change,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Surrey  Zoologtcal  Gardens,  drank  his  pot  of 
porter  daily,  and  evidentfy  ei^oVed  it:  it  was  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  see  him  seated  in  his  little  arm-chair, 
with  his  quart  pot  beside  him,  and  smoking  his  short  pipe 
with  all  the  gravity  and  peraeveninte  of  a  Dutchman.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  his  gteat  strength  and  malicious  character 
render  Ute  mandrill  a  truly  formidable  animal.  As  they 
generally  march  in  large  bands,  they  prove  metre  than  a 
match  for  any  other  inlubitant  of  the  forests,  and  are  even 
said  to  attack  and  drive  the  elephants  hway  from  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  havti  fixed  their  residents.  The  itihB<- 
hitants  of  these  eountriH  ^«msely«s  are  afhdd  to  pass 
through  the  woods  unlets  in  edmpantes  and  well 
armed ;  and  it  is  sdd  thtt  the  msndrills  will  even  iratch 
their  opportmtftjrirheft  tiwiiMm  ne  in  the  flelde,  td  flumlet 
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lite  negro  Plages  of  every  dung  eatable,  and  'saaotimes 
attempt  to  carry  <iS  the  vnoen  into  the  voods. 


The  DriU  (,C.  leuoophatu). 

5.  7%*  Drill  (C.  teucopHenu,  F.  Cuvier)  is  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  by  the  most  judicious  modem  natu- 
xalists,  though  long  sinoe  described  by  Pennant,  and  after 
him  by  various  other  writers.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  like  the  mandrill,  is  distin- 
euished  by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  soaioely  two  intdies 
m  length,  and  covered  with  short  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks 
are  not  so  protuberaat  as  in  that  species,  neither  are 
they  marked  with  the  tame  variety  eoloun  ;  and  the 
size  and  power  of  the  animal  are  much  inferior.  The 
colours  of  the  body  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
mandrill,  but  they  are  more  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  are  of  a  lighter  or  more  ailvery  hue  beneath. 
The  bead,  back,  ndes,  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  backs  of  the  fore-hands,  are 
furnished  with  very  long  fine  hair,  of  a  light-brown  colour 
at  the  root,  and  from  thence  bf  the  point  marked  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  the  two  last  colours 
akine  aroearrag  externally,  wA  by  their  mixture  giving 
rise  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predominates  over  ul  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  eoually  covered  with  long  fine  hair,  but  Of  a 
uniform  lignt-brown  or  silvery  grey  colour,  and  more 
sparingly  furnished  than  on  the  back  and  aides ;  the  whis- 
kers are  thin  and  directed  backwards;  there  is  a  small 
orange-coloured  beaid  on  the  chin ;  the  hair  on  the  temples 
is  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting  from  both  sides,  forms  a 
pointed  ridge  or  crest  on  the  erown  of  the  head ;  and  the 
taU,  short  as  it  is,  is  terminated  by  a  small  brush.  The  face 
and  ears  are  naked,  uid  of  a  glossy  black  colour  like  polished 
ebony ;  the  cheek-bones  finrn  prominent  elevations  on  each 
side  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly  so 
Urge;  neither  are  they  marked  with  the  same  series  of 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows,  nor  with  the  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  which  render  that  species  so  remarkable ;  the 
p^ms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  naked  in 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  copper  colour;  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  when  seen  beneatn  the  hair,  is  uniform  dark-blue, 
and  that  of  the  naked  canosiUea  bright-red.  The  femtde 
differs  from  the  mole  by  her  ■  smaller  size,  shtnter  head,  and 
much  paler  colour ;  and  the  young  males  exhibit  the  same 
characters  up' to  the  time  of  their  second  dentition. 

The  wood  baboui,  the  dnereous  baboon,  and  the  yellow 
baboon  of  F<tnnant,  an  all  manifestly  refbrable  to  this 
species,  ud  dilfer  imly  from  the  difference  of  the  age  and 
sex.  of  the  specimens  from  which  he  took  his  description. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  been  obMrvetl 
in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  find  the  animal  itself  indi- 
cated in  the  works  of  any  of  the  travellers  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
with  the  mandril],  at  least  by  casual  and  passing  observers, 
but  it  is  frequently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menagerie  animal.  Its  habits  in  confinement 
do  not  appear  to  d^r  in  an^  maturial  respect  finm  those  of 
its  coi^nem.  Those  individuals  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologibal  Society,  and  in  Other  col- 
lections, were  all  of  immature  a^  and  growth,  and  owise- 
qnentty  exhibited  little  of  tho  fiene  and  intnctaUe  i^uit 


of  the  adult  babooni  of  oOier  species.  They  were  in  general 
silent,  sedate,  and  sufliciently  gentle,  when  not  tantalized 
with  food  or  otherwise  strongly  excited ;  but  the  gloomy 
ferocity  of  their  natural  temper  was,  nevertheless,  gradually 
beginning  to  show  itsdf  in  those  which  had  acquired  a 
certain  size  and  strength,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  (hat 
tho  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repulsive  and  malicious 
chuwter  of  the  kindred  speoieB. 

Some  writers  have  ammerated  two  or  three  other  species 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  ibr  the  most  part  fictitious,  or  refer 
to  diffisrent  ages  or  sexes  of  one  or  other  of  those  which  are 
here  described.  The  C.  babouin  of  Desmarest,  for  instance, 
is  confidently  declared  by  Hemprich  and  Ebrenbetg  to  be 
the  young  male  of  the  derrias,  C.  hamadryaa. 

BA'BRIAS,  or  BA'BRIUS,  according  to  Suidaa,  wrote 
a  collection  of  ^BOpian  fables  in  ten  books,  which  he  turned 
from  prose  into  choliambics.  [Secifisop  and  Choliambic] 
Avianus,  in  the  preface  to  his  fables,  states  that  the  fables 
of  Babrius  were  contained  in  two  volumes,  by  which  he 
means  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  ten  books  mentioned  by  Suidas 
were  divisions  of  the  fhhles  themselves,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  twelve  books  of  La  Fontaine's  febles.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Avianus  mentions  Babrius  in  the  preface  to 
his  Latin  ikbles,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  some  verses  of 
Babrius  in  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  Augustan  s^,  or  somewhat  earlier,  it 
may  be  coi^ectured  that  Babrius  flourished  within  half  a 
century  before  that  period.  All  other  circumstances  relating 
to  him  are  however  unknown ;  nor  would  any  of  his  writings 
hara  come  down  to  us  if  they  had  not  been  used  by  the 
transcribers  and  redacteurs  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
fimndation  of  their  versions  of  iEsopian  fables.  In  some 
cases  the  copyist  was  fertunately  contented  to  transcribe^ 
with  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  original  of  Babrius; 
and  thus  some  of  the  choliambic  fables  of  this  poet  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  prose  in  difiiarent  manuscript 
collections  of  the  ^sopian  fables.  A  few  fables  have  like- 
wise been  preserved  accidentally  in  an  entire  form,  and 
several  fragments  are  cited  in  tlie  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  Col- 
lections of  the  extant  fables  and  fragments  of  this  poet 
have  been  made  by  several  scholars.  (See  Tyrwhitt's  />>>- 
tertatio  de  Babrio  ;  Schneider's  Fabulee  jEsopia,  Vratislav., 
1812  ;  Berger,  Bcibrii  Fabularum  Choliambioarum  hbri 
tres ;  Bishop  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Cntioum,  vol.  i. ; 
Mr.  Surges  in  the  Clameal  Journal,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvt ; 
and  an  article  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  290- 
304,  which  last  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  versiflca- 
tion  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  bis  fables.)  Tho 
language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elegant,  and  his 
style  of  narration  Uvely,  pointed,  and  umple ;  and  even  the 
small  number  of  his  fables  which  have  been  rescued  from 
different  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  the  best 
fabulist  of  modern  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
no  monasoript  of  his  &bles  should  have  been  preserved, 
which  were  evidently  extant  till  a  comparativ^y  recent 
period. 

B  ABUYA'NES  ISLANDS.  A  cluster  of  small  uktOt 
and  islets  forming  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  the 
north  of  Luzon  or  Lugonia,  the  most  consideraUe  of  tho 
group.  Babuyan,  the  moat  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  1 9° 
43'N.  lat.  and  122°  E.  long.,  and  is  about  25  miles  in  cir. 
cumference.  Four  others  of  about  the  same  size  are  situated 
as  fellows : — 

Calayan     1 9°  28'  N.  lat  1 2 1"  30'  K.  long. 

Camiguen  19**  2'  121' 58' 

Dalapiri     IS**  IS'  121° 

Fuga        19*  121«  SO' 

The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  islets.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  five  which  are  peopled  carry  on  bade  widi 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  mfii^y  with  gtdd,  wax,  eassis,  and 
coco-nuts. 

BA'BYLpN,  HISTORY.  The  Babvloniaos  belonged 
to  the  Semitic  race  of  nations;  their  language  was  an 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  differed  little  from  the  common  Syriac. 
The  existence  of  their  city  and  empire  can  be  traced  back 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Babel  is  mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  the 
dommkma  of  Nimrod,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  i.  6)  calls 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Babylon.  The  building  of 
the  city  and  tower  oi  Babel,  and  the  subsequent  eraiftisiun  of 
ttmgues  iOatut.  xi.  1—9)  ure  among  Uie  earliest  fecte  in  the 
hiitQi7  of  nwnkind  whidi  W9  find  zeeorded  in  the  Helmr 
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icrqitiim.  W«  learn  firom  JoMphiu.  Soseluai,  and  the  Ar- 
nenian  chronicle  of  Hoaea  of  Choranei  that  the  Chaldaaans 
hid  a  umilar  tradition  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  diflfarent 
languaces  now  spoken  by  men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  tradition  was  independent  of,  or  whether 
it  was  derived  from,  that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Diodoras  (ti.  c.  7),  on  the  authority  of  Ctes'as,  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  celebrated 
qaeen  Semiramis,  and  when  we  read  of  immense  numbers 
ot  workmen  (tiro  hundred  mjTiads)  from  all  parts  of  ber 
empire,  whom  she  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  design, 
we  are  akoost  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  narrative,  which  describes  'the  children  of  men* 
building  the  tower,  until  *  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  jsarth,  and  thCT  left  off 
to  bufld  the  city.'  (Omet.  id,  8.)  The  epoch  at  which  the 
laty  and  the  tower  were  founded  cannot  b?  determtned  with 
precision :  according  to  the  calculation  uEvally  adopted,  it 
happened  about  two  hundred  years  after  tho  deluge.  - 

Herodotus  (i.  c.  184)  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon 
was  the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns :  but  among 
them  he  distingubfaes  the  two  queens,  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  extensive 
embankments  along  the  Euphrates,  and  for  many  other 
improvements.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1,  &c.).  the 
Assyrian  king  Ninus,  assirted  by  an  Arabian  chief,  Arinus, 
eonquered  and  killed  the  then  reigning  king  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  dominions :  the  town  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  flourisfainK 
towns  in  the  country.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babylon,  and  made  it  her  residence.  She 
enclosed  it  with  bnck  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
joined  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
subterraneous  passage  or  tunnel),  built  a  royal  palace  on 
each  side,  and  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  high 
temple  in  honour  <tf  the  god  Bel  us.  This  is  usually  sup- 
pkwed  to  have  happened  about  tita  year  8000  beftve  our 
Bra. 

Respecting  the  history  fif  Babylon  under  the  meeeasors 
of  Semiramis  we  are  left  in  almost  enture  ignorance.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Asnrian  monarchy  and  the  death  of 
Sardanapalos  (B.C.  888).  Bele«s,  a  skilful  priest  and  astro- 
lo^r,  assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylonian  state. 
(Diodor.  ii.  c.  24,  &c.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son  Nabonassar,  and  the  regal  dignity  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  The  eera  of  Nabonassar,  beginning 
the  26th  of  February,  747  B.C.,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
BO  called,  because  the  Chaldstans,  during  the  reign  of  this 
king,  might  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  in  their  astro* 
nomical  (XMervationa  oS  a  moveable  solar  year,  which  they 
might  either  have  invented  themselves,  or  received  from  the 
/Egyptians.  This  tera  was,  however,  never  used  in  common 
life,  and  Ibr  all  mrdinary  practical  purposes  the  Chaldraans 
counted  by  lunar  years.  (See  Ideler,  Lehrbuch  der  Chro- 
nologfe,  p.  89.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Nabonassar.  The  fifth,  Merodach-Baladan.  or  Betodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  King*  xx.  1 2,  13;  Isaiah  xxxix.  I )  as  being 
en  friendly  terms  with  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  at  a 
time  when  both  dreaded  the  ascendency  o$  Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Baarfaaddon,  incorporated  Babylon  into  his  empire.  Bat 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  befive  our 
ssra,  we  again  find  Babylon  under  Nabopolossar  (627— 
604  Btc.)  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  and  as  such 
St  continvied  till  ttie  period  of  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.  In 
the  battle  of  Curcesium  (604)  the  independence  of  the  Baby- 
lonian state  was  vindicated  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Nekos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  it 
Babylon  had  its  bright  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  Nabuchodonosor  (0O4 — 561  B.C.),  who  increased 
his  dominions  bv  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Tyrus,  and 
Jerusalem  (3  Kmg*  xxv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17),  and 
added  to  the  flwtifications  as  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
titj  of  Babylon.  He  subdued  the  Idumnana  (the  Sdomites) 
rad  ibe  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the 
Canoaaian  mountains  to  the  African  desert.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  apparently  un- 
known to  Herodotus,  e«>e<nally  as  we  are  told  bv  Josephus. 
that  it  was  fanuliar  to  Megasthenes  and  other  Cireek  histo- 
lians.  Heeien  supposes  tlutt  the  queen  Nitoagria,  menticNMd 
V  HnfwWna  G.  igS).  vho  contributed  mnsli  to  th«  in- 


provemmt  <^  the  town  of  Babvlon,  may  have  been  the  con- 
temporary, and  perhaps  Om  wife  of  Nebnobadnezzar.  But 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnetzar,  the  empire  began 
rapidly  to  Ml  into  decay.  His  son  EvUmerodiieh  (S61— 
559)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Juda,  to  return  home  out 
of  his  captivity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  him.  Evilmerodach  was  killed  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  during  the  four  succeeding  yean  (559 — 555). 
He  was  followed  by  his  youthful  son  L^XHrosoarchod.  or  La- 
basdoarascus,  who  had  been  onl^  nine  months  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  m  whidh  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Nabonnedus  (the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
i.  74—77,  and  the  Belthaszar.  or  Ballhasar,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  fbllowed  him,  and  reigned  seventeen  Tears 
(555 — 538  B.  c).  at  the  end  of  which  be  waa  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cyrus  (Dan.  v.  30,  31),  and  Babylon  became 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire.    [See  Cbaldjbans.] 

Cynts  did  no  injury  to  the  town  of  Babylon:  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  his  winter-residenoe,  and  the  third 
.capital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.,  the  walls 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  and  the 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  id 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  becnune  requisite. 
(Herod.  UI.  159.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  RoUen  statue 
of  Belus  (Zeus,  Herod.  1. 183),  and  Aiexander  the  (Sreat 
found  the  temple  of  that  dei^  in  ruins.  (ArrUn.  JSrp, 
Alex.,  vii.  1 7.)  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neiihbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
furthw  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Straho,  the  greater  part  of  Babylon 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  oom-delds  within  its  antient 
pracincts,  Curtius  says,  that  at  his  time  only  one-fburUi  ot 
the  town  was  inhabited :  Philo  and  Josephus  observe,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

BA'BYLON,  an  antient  city  of  Assyria.  Mr.  Rich,  fbl- 
lowing  Migor  Rennell  in  his  (ieography  of  Herodtrtna,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  ia  near  Hillah,  a  toiwn 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  A.D.  1101  :  it  is  about  finty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  1 .  the  latitude  of 
the  place  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  and 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situation  of 
Babylon  as  recordm  by  classical  writers ;  2.  the  stupendous 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  HilU^ ; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bituminous  fountains  of  la,  or  Hit, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  eight  days'  journey  above 
Babylon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  whidi  nils  into 
the  Euphrates;  and  4.  the  eimun stance  of  the  whole  snr- 
roundink  district  having  been,  from  the  remotest  historical 
time  to  tne  present  day,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  BabeL 
Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  it  Babel. 
(Maurice's  Obseroaiiona  on  Mr.  Rich't  Memoir.)  Niebuhr 
has  fixed  the  latitude  at  32*^  28'  30". 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  it '  was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  120  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit 
480  stadia.  It  waa  so  ma^ifloent  tiiat  wme  couU  be 
compared  with  it.  It  waa,  mweover,  eneompaned  with 
a  inde  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubiu  thick,  and  200  high.  Aa 
soon  aa  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was 
made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  ftimaces.  Hot  bttu> 
men  was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  «t  every  thirty 
layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls 
above  them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other, 
between  which  Uwre  waa  space  enough  left  for  a  chariot 
with  four  horaea.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  galea 
made  of  braas,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The 
Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  them.  The  4ionses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  The  streets  were  straight, 
and  intersected  by  others  which  opened  on  the  river.  Op- 
posite the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass  were  formed 
uthe  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gates  there  waa 
a  deaeent  jtD  .tbe  river,  and  there        as  many  gidea  as 
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dure  were  iniuvaneitreeU.  The  external  wiOl  semd  fiir 
defence ;  there  wu  also  an  inlBrnal  wall  which  waa  not  less 
«tro^,  but  narrower.  ,  . 

*  :nie  centre  of  eieh  of  then  two  parts  of  the  town  u  re- 
mvkabl^  ihe  one  for  the  palace  of  the  king,  of  which  the 
incloaure  waa  large  and  well  fortified ;  the  other,  for  the 
plue  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Bclus,  of  which  tbo  gates  were 
of  brass,  and  in  existence  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The 
■acred  inclosure  was  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  two 
atadia ;  in  the  centre  was  a  massive  tower,  one  stadium  in 
length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised 
another,  and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there 
were  eight.  An  ascent,  whioh  winds  round  the  towers  mi 
the  outride,  led  up  to  them.  About  midway  in  the  ascent 
there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  those  who  ascend  rest 
themselves;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  and  in  this 
d»pel  a  lai^  and  magnificent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table  of  gold. 

'  A  brid^  was  built  by  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to 
connect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates. 
The  piers  were  formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order 
to  fix  them  in  the  river  the  watem  of  the  Euphrates)  were 
turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  bauba  the  river  were 
Ucied  with  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from  the 
smaller  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  waa  conoected  with 
iron  and  lead ;  during  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were 
laid  frcm  pier  to  pier,  which  were  removed  at  night  lest 
the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should  rob  one  another.  Wh«i 
the  bridge  was  finished,  the  ^ers  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  back  into  their  antient  bed.'  (Herodotus,  i.  17S-186.) 
The  fi-agments  of  Berosus  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.    [See  Bkrosus.] 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  buildings,  channelled  and  furrowed 
by  the  weather :  the  surface  of  them  is  strewed  with  pieces 
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of  brick,  bitnmen,  and  pottery.  (Rich's  Memoir  on  Babfflon, 
See  also  the  view  of  the  juins  in  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's 

Travels.) 

*  The  ruins  of  the  eastern  c^uarter  commence  about  two 
miles  above  Hillah,  and  consist  of  two  large  masses  or 
mounds,  connected  with  and  lying  north  and  south  of  each 
other,  and  several  smaller  ones  wbith  cross  the  plain  at 
different  intervals.  These  ruins  are  terminated  on  the 
north  b^  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  building  called 
the  Mujelibd,  from  the  south-east  angle  of  which  proceeds 
a  narrow  ri^e  or  mound  of  earth  weariiu'  the  appmranee 
of  having  been  a  boundary  wall,  A  A.  This  ridge  forms  a 
kind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins  the  south-east  point  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  two  grand  masses.'  (Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  lays  down  these  walls  differently.  See  hin  plan, 
vol.  ii.  of  bis  TVai  els.)  '  The  river-bank,  on  the  south-west 
of  the  tomb  of  Amran,  is  skirted  by  a  ruin  (B),  extending 
from  K  to  B  nearly  800  vards ;  it  is,  for  300  yards,  at  B,  40 
feet  perpendicular ;  a  little  above  this  is  a  piece  of  ground,  D, 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  earthen  vases  with  bomes 
were  found.  From  the  east  angle  of  the  ruin  B  commences 
another  mound,  similar  to  that  marked  A*  but  broader  and 
flatter ;  this  mound  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  ruina.** 
(Rich's  Memoir.^ 

*  On  taking  a  view  of  the  ruins  from  south  to  north,  the 
first  object  that  attracts  attention  is  the  low  mound  con- 
nected with  the  I'uin  B :  on  it  are  two  small  walls  close 
together,  and  only  a  few  feel  in  height  and  breadth.  This 
ruin,  which  is  called  Jiinvjuraa,  and  formed  part  of  a 
Mohammedan  oratory,  gives  its  name  to  a  village  a  little  to 
the  left  of  it.  To  Ibis  succeeds  the  first  grand  mass  of 
ruins,  which  is  1 100  yards  in  length  and  800  in  its  greatest 
breadth  ;  its  figure  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  quadrant,  its 
height  is  irregular ;  but  the  must  elevated  part  may  be 
about  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  it  has 
been  dug  into  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks.  Just 
below  the  highest  part  of  it  is  a  small  dome,  in  an  oblong 
inclosure,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amran  Ibn  Ah. 
On  the  north  is  a  valley  of  550  yards  in  length,  the  area  of 
which  is  covered  with  tussocks  of  rank  gross,  and  crossed  by 
a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this  succeeds  the 
second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  a 
square  of  700  yarus'  length  and  breadth,  and  its  south-west 
angle  is  connected  with  ttie  north-west  angle  of  the  mounds 
of  Amran  by  a  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  1 00 
yards  in  breadth.*   (Rich's  Memoir.) 

Mr.  Rich  considers  this  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Bal^lon ;  and  that  the  buildings  here  were  far 
superior  to  those  which  are  situated  to  the  north-east.  '  Not 
more  than  200  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
mound  is  a  ravine,  G,  hollowed  out  by  those  who  dig  for  bricks, 
in  length  100  yards,  and  10  feet  wiuc  by  40  or  50  deep.  On 
one  side  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  standing,  the  face 
of  which  is  very  clean  and  perfect,  and  appears  to  nave  been 
the  front  of  some  building.  Under  the  foundations  at  the 
southern  end  an  opening  is  made,  which  discovers  a  mb< 
terranean  passage,  floored  and  walled  with  large  bricks  laid 
in  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  sandstone,  a 
yard  thick  and  several  yards  long;  the  weight  above  has 
been  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable  degree  of 
obliquity  to  the  ^de-walla  of  the  passage ;  the  opening  ii 
nearly  seven  feet  m  height,  and  its  course  is  to  the  sQuth. 
The  superstructure  over  the  passage  is  cemented  with  bitu- 
men,.otlier  parts  of  the  ravine  with  mortar,  and  the  bricks 
have  all  writing  upon  them.  The  northern  end  of  the 
ravine  appears  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  thick 
wall  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant  white 
mortar.*  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine  at  H  is  Um 
kasr  or  palace,  by  which  appellation  Mr.  Rich  designates  the 
whole  mass.  (See  the  cut  under  the  head  of  Babylonian 
Architbcturk.)  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ruin,  and  Irom  its 
being  uncovered  and  in  part  detached  from  the  rubbish,  is 
visible  from  a  conaidnable  distance,  but  so  surpeisingly 
fresh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a  minute 
inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality 
a  Babyknian  remain.  'It  consists  of  sev««l  walls  and 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  ei^ht  feet  in  thickness ; 
in  some  places  ornamented  with  mches,  and  in  others 
strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses,  built  of  fine  burnt 
brick  still  periectly  clean  and  sharp,  laid  in  Ume-cement  of 
such  tenacity,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  a 

*  SirEobnlKar  Porter,  howfvcr,  ilMm.in  Itii  pUn  of  BftbjlM, »  coatf- 
BMtt^  rf^fa^aU  ftwn  Ow  tgmb  «r  JwqJanM  to  fht  rirer  In  «  watl^ 
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brick  nholc.  The  tops  of  tbeso  walla  are  broken  and  may 
have  been  much  higher ;  on  the  outside  they  have  in  some 
pl.-Lces  been  cleared  nearly  to  the  foundations;  but  the 
internal  spaces  formed  by  tnem  are  yet  filled  with  rubbish, 
in  some  parts  almost  to  their  summit.  One  part  of  the  wall 
has  been  split  into  three  parts,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an 
earthquake ;  rome  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standing 
at  diSurent  distances,  show  what  remaina  to  have  been  only 
a  small  part  of  the  oriKinal  fabric ;  indeed  it  appeals  that 
the  passage  in  the  ravine,  together  with  the  wall  which 
crosses  its  upper  end,  were  connected  with  it.  Near  this 
ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously 
streaked  by  the  alternation  of  its  materials ;  the  chief  part 
of  wliich,  it  is  probable,  was  unburnt  brick,  as  some  were 
found  here.'  Mr.  Rich  did  not  find  any  reed.s  in  the  inter- 
stices of  these  bricks.  *  A  little  to  the  N.N.E.  of  this  ruin  is 
the  famous  tree  (I),  which  the  natives  called  Athelft,  and 
which  they  maintaiA  to  have  been  flourishing  in  antient 
Babylon.  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge  ;  one  side  of  its  trunk, 
with  Verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains :  the  branches 
wavin;f  in  the  wind  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound. 
It  is  an  evet^rceo,  something  resembling  the  lignum  vitie, 
and  not  common  in  Babylon.  A  tree  of  the  same  kind  is 
said  to  ^row  at  Bassora.'    (Rich's  Memoir.) 

E  and  F  are  two  extensive  mounds  running  IVom  north 
to  south. 

'  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  kasr  or  palace,  five  miles 
ftom  Hillab,  and  950  yards  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  ruin 
called  the  MujcUbS,  meaning  the  otwr/umeti.'  its  shape  is 
oblong,  and  its  height*  as  well  as  the  measurements  of  its 
sides,  irregular.  The  sides  face  the  cardinal  points ;  the 
northern  is  200,  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the 
western  186  yards  in  length;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
south-east,  or  highest  angle,  is  141  feet.'  Two  hundred 
years  before,  when  £>e  la  Valla  saw  it,  this  building  was 
200  feet  high,  and  the  base,  including  the  ruins  of  sur- 
rounding buildings,  about  700  fcet  on  each  side.  '  The  west- 
ern face,  which  is  the  least  elevated,  is  the  most  interesting, 
on  aoeount  of  the  appearance  of  building  it  presents.  Near 
the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall,  with  interruptions, 
built  of  unburnt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  and  cemented  with  clay-mortar  of  great  thickness, 
having  between  every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the 
north  side  are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  umilar  construction. 
The  south-west  angle  is  crowned  by  something  like  a 
turret  or  lantern :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
state,  but  may  on'ginally  have  been  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest  of  ascent ; 
the  northern  the  most  difficult.  AH  aro  worn  into  furrows 
by  the  weather  ;  and  in  some  places,  where  several  streams 
of  rain-water  have  united  together,  these  furrows  ore  of 
great  depth,  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way  into  the 
mound.  The  summit  is  covered  with  beans  of  rubbish,  in 
dig^ng  into  some  of  which,  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick 
cemented  witii  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks 
with  inscriptions  are  sometimes  found.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen, 
pebbles,  vltriOled  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  shells,  bits  of 
glass,  and  mother  of  pearl.  In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Mujelib^,  near  the  summit,  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough 
tit  a  man  to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low 
aperture  leading  to  a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage 
branches  off  to  the  tight,  sloping  upwards  in  a  westerly 
direction  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish.*  Mr.  Rich  was 
informed  that  a  human  body  was  found  here  wrapped  in  a 
tight  wrapper,  partially  covered  with  bitumen  and  inclosed 
in  a  coffin  of  mulberry  wood.  Mr.  Rich  was  induced  by 
this  curcumstanee  to  excavate  here,  when,  after  digging  into 
a  shaft  or  holk>w.  pier,  sixty  feet  square,  lined  with  fine 
Iviek  laid  in  bitumen  and  filled  up  with  eartii,  abraas  spike, 
some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  wood,  was 
found ;  one  of  the  vessels  was  remarkably  thin,  and  h^  the 
remains  of  line  white  varnish  on  theoutside.  Aftercairying 
oil  the  excavation  some  way  further,  they  discovered  a 
narrow  passage  nearly  10  feet  high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhi- 
biting both  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks,  the  former  with 
inscriptions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near 
the  bottom,  where  they  are  cemented  with  Intumen.  The 
hollow  pier  just  alluded  to,  oonesponds  exactly  to  Strabo's 
description  (p.  73S)  of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported 
the  hanRing-garden  (rpf^wnrric  «9)roe) :  in  the  bollov  thus 
filled  with  eartii,  the  latest  trees  grew. 


It  appears  that  the  walls  wsre  lined  with  a  fine  burnt 
brick  to  conccrl  the  unburnt  bricks,  of  which  the  body 
of  the  huUding  was  principally  composed ;  there  is  a  con- 
tijination  of  this  pasuge  to  the  eastward,  choked  up  with 
earth.  Here  Mr,  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  coffin  con- 
taininga  skeleton  in  high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of 
the  coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coflin.  on  the 
outside,  was  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  been  suspended  to 
some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little  further,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child  was  found ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of  opinion  that  the 
whde  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may 
therefore  be  copjectured,  that  the  Mujelibfe  was  a  great 
brick  pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  also  haveoeea 
used  for  an  observatory. 

'  About  70  yards  to  the  north,  and  west  of  the  Mujelibe, 
are  tmees  of  a  very  low  mound  of  earth,  which  may  Wve 
formed  an  inclosure  round  the  whole.' 

Mr.  Rich  could  not  perceive  any  ruins  on  tiie  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  except  a  large  ruin,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tower  of  Belus,  and  some  trilling  mounds  called 
Anana,  near  the  bank  of  the  river;  Sir  R.  K.  Portw 
shows,  in  addition,  some  extensive  ruins  between  these.  By 
reference  to  the  general  plan  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
reader  will  perceive  traces  of  them  two  miles  in  extent,  wbto4i 
Porter  has  conjectured  to  be  part  of  what  he  calls  the 
lesser  palace  of  Alexander,  an  edifice  about  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  antient  writers.    Further  on  is  the  modern 
village  of  Tahmasia,  and  beyond  this  village  is  the  great 
ruin,  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Belus.    This  is  by  far 
the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  mass  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.   *  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  to  tbe  south-west 
of  Uillah,  and  is  colled  by  the  Arabs  BirsNemroud,  and  by 
the  Jews  Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison.'    Mr.  Rich  describes  it 
in  the  fidlowing  terms  : — '  The  Birs  Nemroud  is  a  mound 
of  an  oblong  fbrm,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is  762 
yards.    At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow, 
and  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  ;  hut  at  the 
western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of 
198  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick;  thirty-seven 
feet  high  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  jliminishing  in  thick- 
ness to  the  top,  which  is  broken  and  iiregulac,  and  rent  by 
a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height.  U 
is  penorated  by  small  square  holes  disposed  in  rhfunboids. 
The  fine  burnt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built' have  iasoriptioDB 
on  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to 
he  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  exbacl  one 
whole.   The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occu- 
pied by  immense  fragments  of  brickwork  of  no  determinate 
figure,  tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified 
masses,  the  layers  of  bflck  being  perfectly  discernible. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  whole  of 
which  is  itself  a  ruin,  channelled  by  the  weather,  and 
strewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and 
maihle.   In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unburnt  brick,  but  no 
reeds,  ate  to  be  seen.   In  the  north  side  may  be  seen  traces 
of  building  exactly  similar  to  the  briek  pile.   At  the  foot  of 
the  mound  a  step  may  be  traced  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
plain,  exceeding  in  extent,  by  several  feet  each  way,  the  true 
or  measured  base  j  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  inclosure 
round  the  whole  as  at  the  Mujelibd,  but  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  greater  dimensions.    At  a  trilling  distance,  and 
parallel  with  its  eastern  face,  is  a  mound  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kasr  in  elevation,  hut  mdv-h  longer  than  broad  ;  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  koubb&s  or  oratories ;  round  the  Birs 
are   traces  of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent.'  (Rich.) 
There  are  numerous  other  mounds,  some  of  considerable 
dimensions,  besides  those  described.  But  most  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  any  possible  limits  of  the  antient  city, 
and  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  other  towns  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  ruins  called  by  the  natives  Boursa  or  Brousa, 
four  leagues  below  Hillah,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Rich  comectures  them  to  be  the  Boraippa  of  Strabo 
(p.  739)  and  Barsita  of  Ptolemy. 

The  greatest  circuit  allowed  by  antient  writers  to  the 
walls  of  Babylon  is  480  stadia.  Strabo  (p.  738)  allows  385. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  that  there  was  pasture  and  arable 
land  in  the  inck>8ure  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  popu- 
lation during  a  long  siege ;  and  H«ouDtus  says  that  when 
Gyrus  took  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  town  were  not  aware  of  it  till  some  time  after,  '  owing  to 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  city,'  as  the  Greek  historian  adds. 
It  has  been  disputed  tthether  the  Mujehbc  or  the  Bin 
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Ncmroud  is  the  ramains  of  the  Tem^  of  Betus.  Mr.  Rich 
thinks  that,  in  some  respects,  the  MqieUbd  would  answer 
Buffioiently  well  to  the  aocoants  of  the  Hanging  Garden, 
whfch,  according  to  Strabo,  fonned  a  square  of  four  ple- 
thA,  or  400  fieet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  nver 
from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  Mr.  Rich,  how< 
ever,  cannot  decide,  and  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  seems  that  he  rather  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
the  Btrs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  not  having  been  discorered.  For  the  opi- 
nion of  travellsrs  and  geographers  on  the  sutyect,  see 
Niebahr,  D'Anville's  Oeofrap/u/,  RenneU's  Geograahy  of 
Jimtdotm,  and  the  Memwr  tit  Rich.  See  also  tna  TnmeU 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions 
of  the  andent  historians  with  the  E^ual  site  of  the  ruins. 
Presuming,  however,  that  Herodotus  is  correct  in  the  dimen- 
sions that  he  has  given  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Eu- 

Shrates,  is  not  meant  literally  the  centre,  it  will  not  be  so 
ifficult  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down 
with  some  appearanoe  of  {irobabiUty,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dem pha  of  the  actual  site,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Fnter. 


[Wait  Huaaflba  Bin  N«Biand,(ian)  Hkh'i  IlMiiulr<m  Babjloa.l 


It  seems  to  bo  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  spot,  that  the  large  masses  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  The 
lines  of  defence  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day,  inclosing  also  the  Mujelibd,  which  we  think 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  palace,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  the  palace,  and  not  as  the  Temple  of  Belus. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  may  suppose  that  Heroaotus  did  not 
allbet  otnme  aoeuracy  in  speaking  of  m  extenaive  an 
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inolosure),  might  be  said  to  he  In  tiw  eenbo  of  the  eastern 

quarter,  and,  according  to  the  ruins  still  exisUng,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  bridge  also  was  said  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  citv,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
built  near  the  palace,  A.  Tbat  part  of  the  embankment,  B, 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  wide  and  40  feet 
high,  looks  BO  much  like  part  of  the  approach  to  the  bridge, 
that  we  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  point  on  a  straight 
line,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  to,  or  nearlv  to, 
the  Birs  Nemroud ;  on  this  same  line  as  an  axis,  and  on 
the  diagonal  line  of  the  Euphrates,  we  Uiink  the  straight 
lines  of  the  walls,  forming  a  square  according  to  the 
dimenrions  given  by  Herodotus,  might  ho  laid  down, 
forming  the  angle  or  elbow  at  the  extrmnities  of  the  diago- 
nal. Having  constructed  the  walls  on  this  theory,  we  slull 
find  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quarters, 
and  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  palace,  and  in  the 
other  quarter  we  shall  find  the  Temple  of  Belus,  which,  if 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  enough  for  the  historian's 
purpose,  who  describes  the  place  in  very  general  terms  ,*  or  at 
any  rate  was  as  much  in  the  centre  of  one  quarter  as  the 
palace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of 
explaining  this  view,  we  have  made  the  aoeompanyinic  plan, 
from  the  materials  Ihmished  by  Ur.  Rich  and  Sa  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  Tlie  only  way  we  can  account  fx  the  entire 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  walls  as  was  1^  by  Darias,  ia 
by  supposing  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  Babylon,  which  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  have  had 
their  materials  chiefly  taken  from  the  walls  themselves. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  labourers 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  rains  of  ages  may  have  washed 
down  the  earth,  and  have  completely  oblitemted  all  traces 
of  the  walls.  Mr.  Buckingham  states  it  as  Ms  opinion,  that 
the  great  ruin  at  Al  Hyraer  is  a  part  of  the  great  wall  of 
Babylon,  betwem  which  and  the  Kasr.  he  says,  that  he  saw 
mounds  indicating  the  stre^  of  the  eity  with  their  trans- 
verse streets ;  and  that  there  were  none  hejrond  thia  mia. 
(Buckingham's  TVaveU  in  Metopotamia,  vol  ii.  chap.  10.) 

BABYLONIAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  ANTIQUI- 
TIES. The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show  any  example 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinations,  with 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  ardii- 
tecture,  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained.  The  great  Temple 
of  Belns,  as  described  in  general  terms  b^  Herodotus,  would 
have  a  pyramidal  form,  and*  would  be  similar,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Taiyore,  and  the  great 
Mexican  templM,  which,  m  the  opinion  <^  Mr.  Maurice, 
are  eopiea  of  the  Temple  ctf  Bdns.  (See  Maurice's  Ottgrva- 
tiona  on  Mr.  Rieh't  MmuHr.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  were  component  parts  of  BaliT- 
lonian  buildings,  which  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
niches  ;  the  edifices  generally  were  of  bricks,  either  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  fumace.  Tiles  were  also  painted 
and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  buildings,  and 
a  very  fine  sort  of  brick  was  employed  to  case  thick  walls 
built  of  common  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  bricks  were 
impressed  with  characters  (see  Arsow-hxadbd  Chasac- 
TBRs).  The  clay  of  which  they  were  formed  appears 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds.  Wheu 
baked  or  dry,  they  were  laid  in  not  bitumen,  sometimes  in 
clay-m<Htar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  fine  lime-mortar.  In 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  hewn  stonea  were  em- 
ployed for  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  connected  with  iron 
and  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  constructing  a  coffer-dam, 
and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  piera,  Nitocris 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  end  lud  the  bed  dry.  On  the 
piers  rectangular  beams  of  wood  wwe  placed  horizontally . 
It  does  not  appear,  from  the  examination  of  those  modem 
travellers  who  hava  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  the  Babylonians  understooa  the  principle  of 
the  arch.  A  passage-way,  described  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  co- 
vered with  large  pieces  of  sandstone  lud  horizontally. 

A  passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  187)  however  might  appear 
by  implication  to  show  tlut  tibe  great  gate-ways  in  the  eity 
walls  must  have  been  arched,  notwithstanding  his  statemmt 
about  the  jambs  and  lintels  of  the  gaiet  being  of  brass. 
He  informs  us  that  Nitocris  was  buriml  in  the  wall  above 
one  of  the  gateways :  and  that,  owing  to  a  superstitious 
feeling,  tbat  gateway  was  not  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  large  gateway,  made  in  such  a  wall, 
was  supported  by  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  that 
of  Uie  MCb.  If  we  take  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  the  antient 
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BiVyloaius  aetn^  did  nw  the  ueh  in  Cwming  the  nib- 
stnuAura  of  the  Hanging  Garden  (tee  p.  738) :  whether 
the  gsograi^wr  reports  the  circumstance  truly  or  not  may 
be  a  question ;  but  his  words  will  bear  mly  one  meaning. 

That  their  edifices  were  highly  decorated  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  three  vast  walls,  the 
axlemal  wall  being  60  stadia  in  circumference,  the  second 
40,  and  the  third  30  stadia,  vhioh  Diodonu  informs  us 
were  ornamented  with  animals  in  relief,  resembling  life, 
liehly  painted  in  their  natural  colours  on  the  bricks  of 
vbidi  UMjr  were  oomposed,  and  afterwards  burnt  in.  (IXod. 
Sic.  lib.  u.)  Statues  were  also  employed.  Rtcii  saw  a 
eoloBsal  lion  of  white  granite.  The  inhabitants,  who  exca- 
vate in  the  ruins,  call  all  statues  which  they  discover  idols ; 
and,  as  they  are  of  no  value  to  them,  they  throw  them  back 
among  the  rubbish  while  excavating  for  bridu. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  of  brass  or  bronz^,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels,  and  the  walla  were  built 
of  a  surprising  height  ^and  of  iDimense  thickness.  '  The 
Tower  of  Belus  appears  merely  to  have  been  astonish- 
ing firom  its  size.  It  was  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
pyramids,  and  did  not  surpass  eithw  them,  or  prob^ly  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,  in  external  appearance ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  which  Xerxes  despoiled  it  convey  an  idea  of 
barbaric  richness  rather  than  taste;  all  the  sculptures 
which  are  found  among  the  ruins,  though  some  of  them 
are  executed  with  the  neatest  apparent  care,  speak  a  bar- 
barous people.  Indeed,  with  a  much  greater  de^e  of 
refinement  thui  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  m  pos- 
sessioa  of,  it  would  be  ^fficult  to  make  anything  of  such 
unpropitious  materials  as  brick  and  bitumen.'  (Rich's  Me- 
ntotr.)  For  columns  they  used  thick  piers :  on  such  piers 
the  Hanging  Chrden  was  ibrmed,  and  the  floor  laid  on 
the  piers  was  covered  with  stone  (CurtiuB,  v.  1),  on  which 
the  earth  ms  laid.  Umber  was  scarce,  and  the  wood-work 
of  the  houses,  which  were  sometimes  of  three  and  four 
stories,  was  made  of  the  date  tree ;  round  the  posts  reeds 
were  twisted*  on  whteh  a  coet  of  paint  was  laid. 

Semiramis  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel  under  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  tunnel,  acccoding  to  Diodorus  (whose  au- 
thority is  very  small),  was  made  like  a  vaulted  passage, 
not  by  digging  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  by  turning 
its  course,  as  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge.  (IXod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.)  It  took  160  days  to  complete, 
and  was  12  feet  high  and  15  broad ;  it  served  as  a  com- 
munication between  one  palace  and  the  other*  which  were 
built,  according  toUie  same  authority,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  Semiramis  is  also  said  to  have  erected  a  stone  ohe- 
Usk  125  feet  high.  To  increase  the  wonder  of  Babylonian 
itorks,  it  is  added  by  some  modern  writers  that  all  the  stone 
used  in  Babylon  came  from  Armenia.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  there  is  abundance  of  this  material  above  Hit. 

The  bitumen  used  in  the  building  of  Babylon  is  not  by 
any  means  so  tenacious  as  the  mortar.  Mr.  Rich  thinks 
that  lime  cement  was  most  generally  employed. 

In  the  Britidi  Museum  there  are  many  specimens  of 
Ba^lonian  bricks.  Stonesi  elegantly  engraTed,  and  seal- 
rings  were  in  general  use  amongthe  Babylonians.  (Hee* 
ren,  vol.  ii.  cap.  iL  page  203.)  Heeren  is  of  o{Hnion  that 
these  stones  and  the  engraved  cylinders  served  for  sig- 
natures. These  cylinders  were  made  not  only  of  clay, 
but  of  the  hardest  stones,  and  the  Babylonians  had  brought 
the  art  of  cutting  ^ese  stones  to  a  very  high  state  of  per- 
fection. Heeren  mentions  a  cylinder  of  jasper,  and  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  another  of  white  agate.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
gives  some  representations  of  cylinders  and  Babylonian 
sculpture,  as  well  as  two  curu>us  coins,  which  were  found  in 
an  earthen  vessel  fished  up  from  the  Euphrates  dose  to  the 
ruins  of  the  palace :  in  it  also  were  muoA  some  coins  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors.   He  eoi^ders  one  <riF  the 
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coins  to  be  a  eurmis  mrfrm'/  of  an  antient  dty,  and  per- 
haps <^  Babykn  itself.  The  cylinders  are  engraved  with 
hien^lyphies  and  groups  of  men  and  beasts,  and  combina- 
tions of  beasts  and  men ;  they  are  exceedingly  mrious. 
(See  plates  79  and  80,  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels.) 
There  is  also,  in  plate  80,  a  representatiim  of  a  woman  with 
a  child,  and  two  curious  figures  in  bronze :  the  cylinders 
are  all  porfi)rated. 

BACCA,  the  technical  name  by  which  botanists  distin- 
guish the  fruit,  commonly,  called  a  berry.  While,  how- 
ever, the  English  word  is  familiarly  applied  to  all  soft 
fruits,  of  whatever  eonstraetion  internally,  bacca  is,  strictly 
speaking,  made  use  of  to  designate  those  fruits  only  which 
have  a  thin  skin,  are  pulpy  internally,  and  have  several 
seeds  finally  lyii^  loose  in  the  pulpy  mass ;  soch  are  the 
gooseberry,  currant,  vine,  potato-fruit,  &c.  When  a  fhut 
has  only  a  fleshy  rind,  without  any  internal  pulpiness,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  capsicum,  it  is  not  called  a  berry,  but  a 
berried  capsule.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  raspberry,  the  orange,  the 
rose.  &c.  (For  which  see  Poms,  Etjerio,  HaspxRiDiuif. 
and  CTNAKRHOnOH.] 

BACCARAT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Meurthe  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department,  235  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and  27  miles  B.S.E.  of 
Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable 
forest.  It  was  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  the  lasteenturv, 
for  Expilly  {Diet.  Gtog.  det  Oaules  etdela  BrancSt  1 762> 
states  tne  number  of  families  to  have  been  only  1 1 7,  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  a  family,  gives  702  persons.  At 
present  there  aro  in  the  commune  above  2600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  nearly  1700  are  in  thetown  itself  More  than  700 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufkcture  of  flint  glass, 
icrittaux)  both  for  cuinking-vessels  and  windows,  which  is 
in  considerable  repute.  These  glass-works  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  in  whose  temporalities  the 
ChdteltenUt  or  manor  of  Baccarat,  was  induded.  There 
are  also  some  iron-works  (forget),  and  some  trade  in  timber 
is  carried  on.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  and  an  hospital.  Lat.  48°  27'  N.,  long. 
6"  44'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

BACCHA,  in  entomdogy.  a  genus  of  the  order Z>ii>'era, 
and  family  sifrphidm.  The  species  of  this  genus  of  two- 
winged  flies  are  peculiar  in  having  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  abdomen  remarkably  long  and  slender,  with  the  re- 
maining joints  depressed,  and  suddenly  increased  in  breadth. 
They  are  gener^ly  of  a  black  or  bronze  colour,  with  yellow 
spots  or  markings ;  they  are  met  with  near  I<ondon,  and  fre- 
quent flowers. 

BACCHANA'LIA.  feasts  or  festive  rites  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  and  women,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  clothed  in  deer-skins  and  Asiatic  robes, 
*and  carrring  thyrsi  in  their  hands,  ran  up  and  down  the 
country  snouting,  beating  drums  and  cymbals,  and  crying, 
'  Evoel  lo  Bacene  I  Evan  I  *  See.  They  were  iotrodu«d  at 
Rome,  B.C.  187.  (Uv.  xxxix.  8.)  These  rites  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year,  and  were  hence  called  Trieterica. 
"Hiey  mustTte  distinguished  from  the  vintage  festivals,  on 
which  see  the  article  DloitTSlA. 

BACCHIGLIO'NE.  a  river  in  the  Venetian  Slates, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province 
of  Vicenza  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  it  flows  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion, passes  through  the  town  of  Vicenza,  and  a  few  miles 
below  it  receives  tne  Astego,  another  Alpine  stream  coming 
from  the  north ;  it  then  mosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua,  and 

K asses  by  the  walls  of  the  citj[  of  that  name,  thirty  miles 
Blow  which  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to 
the  island  and  town  of  Chioe^a.  The  Bacchiglione  is 
navigable  for  large  boats  from  Vicenza  down  to  the  sea.  A 
canal  Joins  the  Bacchiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  affords  a  direct  communication  by  water 
between  Padua  and  Venice.  Another  canal,  called  Delia 
Battaglia,  runs  from  Padua  to  the  town  of  Este,  passing 
by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglione  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Meduocus  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  Uie  Meduacus 
Major,  or  modem  Brenta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione is  about  ninety  miles. 

BA'CCHIXJS,  fiometimes  incorrectly  called  Vacceus,  is 
a  Greek  writer  on  music.  His  work  is  entitled  Elaayutyji 
nxvfc  /toinncqct  *  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music,'  in 
questions  and  answers.  Bacchius  follows  in  general  the  sys- 
tem of  Aristoxenus.  Hiiypoeh  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  conjeo- 
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tured  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy.  The  wotk  of  Bacchius 
is  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meibomiu*. 

BA'CCHUS  (9AKX0C,  ^vwot)  wa«,  according  to  the 
a)mmon  tradiHons  of  the  antient  Greeks,  one  of  the  per- 
sonsuret  worshipped  under  the  generic  name  of  heroes ; 
aee^ing  to  the  more  systematie  mythologers  he  was  a 
demon  or  genius.  His  worship  seems  to  hare  arisen  fh)m 
Ibat  'striving  ailer  objectivity'  (Wachsmuth,  Uellen.  Alter- 
thum.  ii.  2.  p.  1 1 3)  *hieh  is  the  characterisUo  of  a  primitive 
people,  and  which  leads  man  in  his  rude  state  to  the  worship 
of  the  active  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  com- 
mon story  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  bis  mother  Semele's  fatal 
wish,  bis  imprisonment  in  the  thigh  of  bis  father  Jupiter, 
and  the  various  adventures  attributed  to  him,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description ;  and  it  would  take  up  more  space 
than  the  nature  of  this  work  alk)W8  to  discuss  the  inferences 
drawn  (Vom  the  old  traditions  by  modern  mythologers.  These 
deductions,  and  especially  tlie  description  of  the  mystical 
character  of  Bacchus,  as  distinguished  fiom  his  worship  as 
the  god  of  wine,  may  be  seen  fully  developed  by  Creuzer 
(Symbolik,  theil.  iii.  pp.  83,  266 ;  pp.  319-366),  whose  theory, 
however,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Bacchic  riles,  though 
abundantly  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  he  established  by 
sutticient  external  evidence.  The  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it 
was  thence  introduced  into  Greece  shortly  after  the  coloniza- 
tion by  the  iEoliaiu  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysus  by 
Plutarch  and  other  mythological  theorists,  as  well  as  Hero- 
dotus's  simple  statement  of  the  assertions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  that  effect,  is  no  nroof  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  Egypt  and  Greece ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
lonians  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Demeter ;  under  the  name  of  lacchus  he  was  wor&hipped 
along wiUi  that  goddess  aVBIeusis.  [See  Dxuktbr.]  Virgil 
Invokes  them  together  (Georgics,  i.  5)  as  the  lights  of  ue 
universe.  Acconling  to  the  Egyptians  they  were  the  joint 
rulers  of  the  worid  below.  (Herod,  ii.  123.)  Pindar  calls 
Dionysus  *  the  companion  of  Demeter'  (xaXcoKfidrou  vAp- 
iSpov  AoftArtpoc),  and  in  A  cameo  be  is  represented  sitting 
by  the  goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  male  and  female  cen- 
taurs. (See  Buonarotti,  Ottervcmmi  sopra  aicuni  Me- 
daglioni  Antichi,  p.  441 ;  Mariette,  TVotVj  dn  PierTt$ 
Oravie$,  t.  ii.  p.  i.) 

On  the  fbrm  and  dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  antieht 
testimonies  have  been  collected  by  F.  O.  SehSn  in  an  in- 

Smioiu  diaeertation  on  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  tiie 
acchee  of  Buripldes,  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was 
represented  as  a  young  man  with  an  effeminate  face  (BiiXv- 
pop^,  Bacch.  353 ;  Buseh.  Chron.  p.  29),  with  long  blord 
hair  (Bacch.  455,  Cycl.  63),  with  a  fillet  on  his  head  (Strabo, 
XV.  p. )  038),  or  an  ivy  crown  (Cycl.  593),  with  a  long  purple 
robe  and  a  nebria  (deer-skin),  and  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand. 
Many  of  his  numerous  appellations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Index  to  Wachsmuth,  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv.  init. 
His  attendants  were  the  Bacchantes,  the  Lenm,  the  Naiades 
and  Nymphs,  the  Thyades,  the  Mimallones,  the  Tityri,  Pan, 
Sdenus,  the  Fauns,  and  the  Satyrs.  (The  reader  may  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  Mullo-'s  Hand' 
buch  der  Arehaohgie  der  Kumt,  Brestau,  1830.) 

BACCHY'LIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the 
elder  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the  island  Ceoa.  He  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sra,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  though 
younger  than  that  celebrated  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  His  oomDositions  were  very  various, 
consisting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  in  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  victors,  amatory  poems,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost  except  a  few  smaU  'pieces,  twenty  in  number. 
Longinus  33)  institutes  a  kmd  of  compuison  between 
Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  hut  it  is  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
that  the  precise  meaning  of  the  critic  is  not  seen.  The 
fragments  of  Bacchylides  were  published  separately  by 
C,  F.  Neue.  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.  They  are  translated  in 
Merivale's  edition  of  Bland's  Anthology,  pp.  75-80. 

BA'CCIO  DELLA  PORTA.  This disUnguUhed  painter 
was  so  named  from  having  rosided  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Florence  ;  but  he  is  more  generally  recognized 
by  the  name  of  Frate  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco.  He  was  a 
nstive  of  the  district  of  Savigiianii«iul  bora  in  the  year 


1469.  He  eomttibnced  his  stnaie^  and  bassed  sohle  yeoi 
under  the  tuition  of  Cositno  RosselU  at  Florence,  bat  it  was 
from  tlie  great  father  of  modern  art.  Leonardo  da  Vlnd, 
that  he  obtained  the  first  idea  of  that  eBective  style  of  coloor 
and  chlar'  oscuro  by  which  his  subsequent  works  are  dis' 
tinguished.  He  attempted  to  acquire  fixed  principles  of  fbrm 
and  ideal  character  ftom  antient  sculpture;  and,  ib  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  he  drew  and 
modelled  fVom  statues  and  bassi-rilievi  with  indeffatigabla 
attention.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  bad  made  considerabl* 
proficiency  in  those  studies  previously  to  his  acquaintaac* 
with  the  celebrated  Dominican.  Savonarola,  who  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  his  muid,  and 
by  whcee  fknatical  scruples  be  was  induced  to  destroy,  on 
account  of  their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  studies 
which  ho  had  made  of  the  human  tfgure.  This  impression 
seems  to  have  remained  with  Bartolomeo  during  his  whole 
life  ;  he  seldom  treated  subjects  which  exhibited  the  naked 
form,  but  the  knowledge  he  had  proviotisly  acquired  of  it  Is 
perceptible  in  the  fine  understdnding  of  tbe  figure,  which  is 
visible  through  his  draperies.  His  early  works  were  of  small 
dimensions,  and  distinguished  by  graceful  composition  and 
high  finishing ;  but  it  was  in  the  fresco  of  tbe  Last  Judg- 
ment, painted  for  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  that  W» 
grandeur  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  were  first 
manifested.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  piece, 
Bartolomeo  being  at  work  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  ft 
ibroible  entry  was  made  into  the  monastery  by  the  pope's 
officers  fbr  the  purpose  of  sehElng  the  person  of  SaTOnarola ; 
a  fbrmidablo  resistance  was  made  by  the  monks,  but  the 
unhappy  zealot  was  borne  away,  and  expiated  his  opinions 
at  the  stake.  This  event  affected  Bartolomeo  so  strongly, 
that  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  and 
in  1500  he  took  the  habit  of  St  Dominic.  In  1504  Raf- 
faelle  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  an  intimacy^  commenced 
between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  communicated  to  his 
great  contemporary  bis  own  ta-ineiples  of  colouring,  vai 
rec^ved  from  him  in  return  some  infiti>uction8  in  per- 
spective. Shortly  aftenvards  Bartolomeo  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  mind,  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  appears 
to  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelte,  that  it  was 
with  difncuUy  he  persuaded  himself  to  hiake  any  practical 
effort;  he  painted,  however,  two  single  figures  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  long  preserved  In  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal.  Some  altar-piec^  and  other 
works,  neverUieless,  executetl  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Flwence,  showed  that  he  had  profited  largely  by  bis  visit 
to  the  Vatican ;  he  had  added  a  puiter  and  more  correct 
taste  in  de^gn  to  his  own  hold  style  of  relief  and  powetEUl 
colouring,  and  the  sublime  figure  of  St.  Mark  (now  in  tbe 
gallery  of  Florence)  was  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  competition.  The  groat  vice 
of  the  Florentine  school  was  an  ostentatious  displav  of 
anatomy,  which  not  unfroquently  gave  to  their  works,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpturo,  an  appearance  little  short  of  dis- 
gusting. The  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  of  Bartolomeo 
led  him  to  avoid  this  error,  and  as  a  delicacy,  perhaps  OT'er- 
Bcrupulous,  induced  bim  to  avoid  subjects  requiring  a  dis- 
play of  naked  form,  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors  availed 
Itself  of  these  circumstances  to  accuse  him  of  deficiency  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  an  incapacity  to  treat  any  sub- 
ject demanding  an  ooeurate  acquamtance  with  the  human 
figure.  To  remte  these  aspersions  Bartolomeo  painted  a 
St.  Sebastian,  the  only  fault  of  which  was  that  it  was  too 
perfect,  the  representation  of  nature  being  so  just  and  vivid 
that  the  monks  forbade  it  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  their 
church.  The  subjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  aelighted  were 
Saints.  Evangelists,  and  Madonnas,  with  the  Divine  Infant, 
surrounded  by  angelic  choirs.  The  French,  when  in  Italy 
during  the  wars  consequent  on  the  Revdution,  carried  off 
several  of  these  fine  performances,  among  them  tbe  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  a  grand  composition ;  and  tbe  four 
Evangelists  from  the  church  of  the  Nunsktn.  These  works 
decorated  the  Louvre  for  some  time,  hut  were  flnaUy  re- 
stored among  the  other  spoliations.  Viuinti  mentions  that 
a  number  of  studies  of  ngurcs.  drs^ries,  limbs,  See,  had 
been  left  by  Bartolomeo  to  a  scholar,  a  nun  of  St  Catherine, 
at  Florence.  Many  of  these  were  in  possession  of  Mr.  West, 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy*  and  formed  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  teal  and  application  with  which  the 
artist  bad  punued  his  studies.  Bartolomeo  died  in  tbe 
c«iT«it  of  St.  Hbxk,  in  I517t  aged  ftnr^-eight. 
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.  BACH.  JOHANN  SBBASTIAN.  vbou  name  hold* 
■0  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  musical  history  of  Germany, 
and  from  the  various  branches  whose  Huoily  have  spniog 
more  oiganists  and  able  contrapuntists  than  (Uiy  one  family 
ever  produced,  was  bom  at  EiBanaob.  in  tbe  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  in  1685.  His  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree,  Veit 
Bach,  was  a  miller  and  baker  at  Presburg  in  Hunffs^  early 
in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  but  being  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try on  account  of  religious  troubles,  he  setUed  at  a  village 
near  Saxe  Gotha.  In  bis  leisure  hours  he  amused  himself 
irith  bis  guitar,  and  communicated  bis  taste  for  music  to  bis 
two  sons,  who  made  it  their  nrofessioo,  and  taught  it  to  their 
children,  by  whom  it  was  banded  on,  till  by  degrees  six 
generations,  including  the  founder,  practised  tlie  Harmonic 
art,  and  held  amMt  them  neBrty  all  the  offices  of  cbantors 
ai4  organists  in  Thurin^a.  Zn  ttw  AUgenmne  Mmi- 
ialitehe  Zeiiung  (1823),  is  a  curious  gcnealt^ical  tn>e  of 
the  Bach  family,— John  Sebastian  appearing  m  the  fifth 
generation, — which  shows  that,  down  to  tbe  middle  of  last 
century,  there  were  flfty-eight  male  descendants  from  Veit, 
all  of  whom,  according  to  Forkel,  were  professors  of  music. 

When  John  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  bis  tenth 
vear,  be  lost  bis  father,  musician  tp  tbe  court  and  town  of 
Bisenach,  and  was  obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  an 
elder  brotber,  organist  at  Ordruff,  from  whom  be  received 
instroctions  on  tbe  clavicbord  (see  Clatichorp).  but  not 
such  as  were  proportioned'  to  bis  focility  in  learaiDg ;  he 
tiimfore  gained  more  through  bis  own  effbrts  than  he  ao- 
quired  from  his  relatim,  vbo,  soon  dyinf[,  left  bim  again 
oestitttte,  when  he  acoompaniod  one  of  his  sobooUbUovs  to 
Lnnebui^,  and  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's  as  a 
so|wano  nnmr.  There  be  obtained  a  good  livelihood  by  bis 
fine  voice,  which,  bowerer,  soon  cban|{ing,  be  found  himself 
once  more  without  resource  till  1 703,  m  which  year  he  be- 
came court  musician  at  Weimar ;  but  exchanged  this  place 
tbe  year  following  for  that  of  organist  to  tbe  new  church 
at  Arnstadt  His  reputation  now  began  to  spread,  and  in 
17US,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimar,  oflering  bim  the  ap- 
pointment of  conrt  organist,  ha  aoceptad  the  situation. 
Thia  affiirded  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
and  bearing  many  of  the  great  ninKans  of  his  day,  and 
bis  studies  oontinuing  unremitted,  b«  became  master  of 
every  branch  of  hiaseienoe.  In  1717  his  prince  made  him 
director  of  the  concerts,  and  in  executing  tbe  duties  of  thia 
offlra,  be  bad  to  compose  sacred  mnsie  for  the  aerviee  of  the 
duke's  chapel. 

About  this  time  U.  Harcband,  the  celebrated  French 
organist,  having  \isited  Dresden,  and  performed  before  tbe 
king,  was  offered  a  large  salary  if  be  would  engage  in  Us 
m^ety's  service.  Volumier,  then  director  of  the  concerts 
»i  DrMden,  fearing  a  rivtU,  privately  invited  Bach  to  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  who  arrived,  and  with  the  royal  approba- 
tion propowd  a  musioal  contest  between  himseu  and  Har- 
cband, who  accepted  the  invitation :  but  when  the  ^ay  ap- 
pointed arrived,  and  a  large  ooajMny  bad  aaswnbled  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Marshal  Count  Fleming,  the  French  musi- 
cian did  not  appear,  and*  upon  sending  to  his  hotel,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  quitted  Dresden  that  vary  day,  without 
taking  leave  of  a  single  individual.  Tbe  king  desired  that 
^  present  of  1 00  Louis  d'or  should  be  sent  to  iao  challenger, 
)>Ut  they  never  came  into  bis  possession. 

Aftw  this,  Bach  accepted  tbe  office  of  hapellmeiiter  to 
the  pr}ac9  of  Anbalt-Cotben,  in  which  ha  continued  six 
years.  In  1 723  be  was  appointed  directs  of  music  and 
ehantor  to  St.  TtuHuas's  School  at  Leipsig*  which  place  be 
Iwld  till  \m  4eatb*  On  the  deoeasa  of  Brinae  Leopold  of 
AnhaltpOHben,  he  wrote  a  Amend  cantata,  in  which  are 
some  of  bis  ftuMt  double  phtHruses.  He  now  accepted  two 
eituaUcms  which  wwe  little  more  than  bonwary— kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  and  court  composer  to 
the  King  (tf  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

His  second  son,  Cari  Philipp  Knoanuel,  enterad  the  service 
of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  Tbe  king  often  expressed 
a  desire  to  Beooive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who  did 
not  readily  comply.  The  royal  wishes  wwe  so  oAen 
r^ealed  mat  prudence  forbade  anv  ftntbnr  resistance. 
Becii  went  (o  n)tsdam.  jnst  as  ^  ItiiM:'*  eoneert  was  on 
VOB  poiat  of  oommenetng :  an  oAeer  bnught  in  a  list  of 
the  simngen  who  had  arrived.  Fkednrie,  hastily  ninning 
it  over,  aselained  to  his  unsisianB,  *  Oentlemen.  old  Bach 
is  anired  1'  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  intioduoed, 
vithoat  aUawing  fain  to  obiaage  bis  tiavalling  dress.  The 
fMMfk  me  iBspsoded,  end  Ma  Sebtitisa  va*  honied 


firom  room  to  room,  trying  piano-fortes,  of  wbicb  there  were 
fifteen  in  tbe  palace,  and  playing  on  several  organs.  During 
tbe  evening  Bach  asked  his  majesty  for  a  subject  on  which 
be  might  play  a  fugue.  This  was  immediately  given^  for 
tbe  king  wrote  musio  very  readilyjand  tbe  voluntary  task 
was  executed  most  satisfbctorily.  The  royal  dilettante  then 
asked  for  another  Aigue,  to  be  in  six  parts,  wbiob  was  imme- 
diately executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  After 
bis  return  to  Leipzig  be  composed  the  subject  given, bim  by 
tbe  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  engraved,  under 
tbe  title  of  Munkalisckes  Opfer  (Musical  Offering),  and 
dedicated  it  to  tbe  inventor. 

Bach's  uninterrupted  studies  affected  bis  eyes,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  in  them:  having  submitted  to  an 
operation  which  proved  unsuccessful,  be  became  quite  blind. 
His  eopatitution  now  felt  the  effiKt  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment he  bad  undergone,  and  he  continued  declining  fix- 
half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  bis  death  be  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  see  again ;  but  in  a  few  hours  be  was  attacked 
by  apople»,  and  after  lingering  some  time,  be  expired  on 
the  30th  of  July.  1750,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  twice  married*  and  had  by  his  first  wife  seven  eul- 
dren ;  by  bis  second,  thirteen ;  in  all,  eleven  sons  and  nine 
daughters. 

So  great  was  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  organ-player,  that  he 
had  only  one  rival ;  but  this  was  Handel.— On  tbe  autho- 
rity of  old  Kirkman,  tiie  harpsichord  maker.  Dr.  Bumey 
relates  that  these  two  extraordinary  men  once  met  at  Salx- 
burg,  when  both  performed  on  Uie  organ  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  rorkel,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  article,  states  most 
distinctly,  that  they  never  came  together.  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, in  almost  every  class,  are  very  numerous  ;  of  these 
scarcely  any  are  known  out  of  Germany,  except  bis  Clavecin 
bim  Temptri,  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  tbe  tones  and 
semitones,  major  and  minor.  These  were  composed  as 
exercises  for  his  sons ;  and  whOe  we  admit  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  contrivance  they  display,  as  well  as  tbe  vast 
labour  they  must  have  cost,  we  are  heretical  enough  to  think 
that,  as  r^ards  effect— and  what  is  music  without?— they 
have  been  over-valued.  His  vocal  works,  in  our  opinion, 
are  much  more  likely  to  convey  bis  name  to  distant  ages, 
tluui  those  vt  tiu  instrumental  kind.  Among  tbe  former 
are  the  flineral  cantata  before  mentioned,  a  Magnificat,  a 
motet,  several  choral*,  or  psalm-tunes,  and,  above  all,  his 
Pattiotttamnh,  wbicb  show  tbathe  possussed  genius  as  well 
as  science ;  that  he  could  not  only  write  laborious  liigues, 
but  create  pleasing  melodies,  and  clotiie  these  in  harmonies 
as  ravishing  as  recondite. 

BACH,  FRIKDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian,  fol- 
lowed bis  fotber's  footsteps  as  a  performer.  He  preferred 
playing  extemporaneously,  and  therefore  left  but  Uttle  behind 
bim ;  but  some  few  fbgues  which  are  published,  are  und^ 
niable  proofo  of  his  knowledge  and  talmt  He  died  at 
Berlin,  m  1784,  in  very  distnmed  circumstances. 

BACH,  CARL  PHILIPP  BMANUBL.  second  son  of 
Sebastian,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civilian,  but  musio  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  as  bis  pro- 
fession. In  1 738  be  went  to  Berlin,  and  entered  tbe  service 
of  Frederic  in  1740,  in  which  be  continued  till  1767.  when 
be  succeeded  Telemann,  as  music-director  at  Hamburg, 
and  likewise  became  kapelimeiater  to  the  king's  sister— tbe 
Princess  Am^ia.  He  died  in  1788.  Emanuel  Bach  com- 
posed much  for  tbe  piano-forte,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Haydn  was  much  iaaebted  to  him'  for  his  style.  We  have 
never  been  aUe  to  ctmvince  ourselves  of  this  (bet ;  and  after 
a  caieful  examination  of  several— certainly  not  all— of  bis 
works,  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  more 
than  two  pieces,  or  three  at  fbe  utmost,  that  at  all  justify 
the  nanearyrics  which  have  been  lavished  on  bis  compositions. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  called  Bach  ofMilan. 
and  afterwards  of  London,  was  not  instructed  by  bis  father, 
but  received  his  musical  education  chiefly  in  Italy ;  bis 
ff^le,  therefore,  if  a  style  he  may  be  said  to  have  bad,  exhi- 
bits few  of  the  features  which  ebaraoterise  tbe  music  of  his 
native  country.  Ha  eama  to  Bngland  in  176S,  to  compose 
for  the  King's  Theatre,  and  produced  aooe  operas,  which 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  works  then  ha  Togue;  but 
hardly  a  vestige  of  any  one  of  then  remains.  Soon  after 
tbe  marriage  of  George  III..  Christian  was  appmnted  music- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  office,  or  at  least  tbe 
salary  appertaining  thereto,  he  eiiy(^ed  till  bis  death, 
la  cM^'"*'^^  Abel  be  commenced  and  carried  on  for 
nearly  twMUy  fears  subs^ptiea  coneerts*  which  vn« 
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«x(ramely  raeceuiiiL  He  composed  niieb.  tnd  of  all 
kinds,  but  his  works  are  forgotten,  notwithstanding  the 
high  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  his  biographer  in  nees's 
CvdopatUa.   He  died  in  London,  in  17B2. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.   [See  Arts.] 

BACKEROUNGE.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengtd, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
rivers  irhieh  chuacterize  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  Backergunge  formed 
I«rt  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor.  The  popula- 
tion in  1801.  when  the  separation  took  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  souls ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  compre- 
hended 4564  square  milm. 

From  its  low  situation,,  this  dbtrict  is  tiaUe  to  inundop 
tions,  and  has  frequently  suffiared  from  that  cause.  A 
calamity  of  this  kind  occurred  about  the  year  1S74,  and  was 
BOOD  after  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  counb^  by  the 
Mughs,  the  combined  effect  of  which  events  was  long  ruin- 
ous to  the  district.  The  quantity  of  jungle  covering  its 
surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers, 
^ich  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  title  inhabitants.  The  country  became  also 
the  report  of  numerous  dacoits,  or  river  piratea,  who  were  for 
a  long  time  ay  troublesome  to  the  peaoeoble  inhabituiti  as 
tile  savage  animals  just  mentioned.  Since  the  time  when 
ftuskergunge  has  been  constituted  a  separate  district,  the 
attention  of  tb*  Indian  government  has  been  turned  to  its 
improvement ;  the  land  Ins  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healtliy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  while  the  exertions 
of  a  strong  establishment  of  police  have  been  equaUy  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rains  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are 
overtlow«l  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  slimy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
ran.  makes  the  son  etceediogly  productive,  so  that  it  yields 
aren^  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which  are  abundant  and  of 
good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  fiir  the  supply  of 
the  market  of  Calcutta.  Owing  to  an  excessive  fell  of  rain, 
a  large  tract  this  district  was  inundated  in  June,  1S22, 
and  great  numbers  of  catUe  and  houses,  together  with  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  flood. 

About  five-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  de> 
Bcendants  of  Portuguese  who  settled  here  200  years  ago, 
are  living  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Backergunge :  they 
have  degenerated  from  the  civilization  of  their  ancestors  to 
a  graat  degree. 

The  town  of  Backergunge,  which  is  situated  in  29^  42' 
K.  laL,  and  88"  30'  £.  long.,  is  about  130  miles  east  of 
Caloutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jel^poor  took 

Ctace,  the  courts  were  removed  to^Burrishol,  whicn  is  now 
he  capital  of  the  district  (Hamilton's  East  India  Oa- 
aetteer  /  and  Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  two  persona  with 
dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  there 
are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  tk  another.  Dr. 
Henry  (flw<.  i^&^l.Ato.  1774.  vol.  ii.  p.  601).  speaking 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo^xon  time,  says.  *  the  game  of 
backffammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  tiiis 
period,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words 
bach  littie,  and  common  battle.'  He  refers  for  this  infor-' 
mation  to  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  Laget  Wal- 
Uca,  p.  583.  Bishop  Kennett,  howevor,  among  his  manu- 
script collections,  gives  us  a  more  probable  etymology  of  liack* 
gammon  from  ba»  or  backward,  and  the  Saxon  samone  or 
gamuix,  a  game,  sport,  or  play. 

Hoyle.  in  a  short  TrtoHm  on  Backgammon  (fiflh  edition, 
12mo.  1748),  has  treated  amply  of  its  practice,  and  given 
fhU  directions  how  to  play  the  diflbrent  chances,  witfi  obser- 
vatirais.  hints  and  cautions  to  be  attended  to.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  laws  of  backgammon : — 1st.  If  yon  take 
a  man  fh>m  any  pmnt,  that  man  must  be  played ;  the  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  3d.  You  are 
not  understood  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  placed 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  3d.  If  you  play  with 
fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no  penalty  attending  it,  because 
by  Ikying  with  a  lesser  number  than  you  are  entiUed  to, 
you  jiay  to  »  disadTUitage,  by  not  having  the  additwnal 


man  to  make  up  yottr  tables.  4tb.  If  yoltlwtraiiyiminber 
of  men,  before  yon  entmd  a  man  tdran  up,  and  which, 
oonaeqnently,  yon  were  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne, 
must  be  entnel  again  in  your  advenary's  taMes.  as  wdl  as 
the  man  taken  up.  6th.  If  vou  have  mis^ken  your  throw 
and  played  it  and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  uter  it  unless  both  parties  agree  to  it 

Strutt  in  his  SjmHs  and  Pastime*,  4to.  London,  1801, 
p.  240,  says, '  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  back- 
gammon was  a  very  favourite  amusement  snd  pursued  at 
leisure  timra  by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especiallj 
by  the  clergy,  whuh  occasioned  Dean  Swift,  idien  writing 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  sarcastically  to  ask 
fbllowing  question,  *  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vieor 
of  the  parish ;  ean  you  play  with  him  Mtackgamnion?* 

BACKHUYSEN,LUDOLFH.  ThUcelebimted marine- 
painter  was  bom  at  Embden  in  1631, ofahighly respect- 
able family.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  M,  Bartholet 
an  eminent  merchant  The  youth  bad  been  early  remark- 
able  for  his  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  had 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  ptctnresque  objects  wmeh  the  sea  presented  to 
young  Backnuyaen  befbre  the  windows  ofhis  office,  and  his 
first  delineations  were  of  shipjHng,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
style  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  correctness.  Thene 
drawings  excited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that  it 
became  a  fashion  to  possess  them,  and  they  were  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  florins  each.  Back- 
hnysen  now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art.  His  first  master  was 
Albert  Van  Evendingen ;  but  not  wishing  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  artists 
in  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  until,  by  sedoloos  observation,  and  repeated  prac- 
tice, he  had  oequired  a  flill  mastery  in  the  executive  port  of 
his  art  But  tnose  sulgects  to  which  bis  genius  parUoulariy 
directed  him  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartments  « 
painters,  or  in  the  siNhoe  of  academies.  His  element  was 
the  gale  and  the  storm ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  sternest  and 
most  appalling  aspects.  It  wag  his  practice  to  induce  boat- 
men, by  laron  rewards,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  other 
person  would  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  be  sat 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure  j  and  he  has 
transmitted  this  terrible  scenery  to  the  canvass  with  a 
fidelity  which  con  scarcely  foil  to  inq»re  the  spectabw  with, 
a  portion  ut  that  term  to  which  he  seemed  nerfectly  ins«i- 
sibte  himself.  He  stamped,  by  this  moae  of  stody,  « 
character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  been 
obtained  by  no  other  means;  and  he  acquired  the  rare 
distinction  of  furming  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no 
rivalry  has  approached.  His  works  of  a  tempestuous  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  affirmed,  are  superior  even  to  those  of 
Vandevelde,  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestionably 
are  in  subjects  of  mild  and  tranquil  character.  Th^ 
moment  that  ho  landed  from  his  marine  excursions,  BacW^ 
huysen  hastened  to  his  ])ainting-room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends  until  ho  had  trans- 
milted  his  impressions  to  canvass.  Ha  was  at  all  times 
assiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  finish  at  bis  pn>> 
duotions,  the  number  of  them  is  asttmishing.  His  wwM 
possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  Dutch  school, — richnns,  transparency,  delicate  handlingk 
and  appropriate  colour.  No  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  the 
art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness:  frequently,  in  bis 
pictures  of  an  approaching  stonn,  the  very  atmosphere 
seems  to  labour  with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness,  tJid  eren 
vivacity  of  eOect,  ore  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Backhuysen  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciated  in 
his  own  time.  His  works  were  eagerly  sought  after: 
among  other  important  commissions,  Iw  was  emph^^d  by 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  point  a  la^  picture^ 
with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  ciQr  at  a 
distance ;  tot  which  he  leecived  thirteen  hundred  guildei% 
and  a  present  also  of  considerable  value.  This  fMctaire  was 
sent  in  1665,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  {daeed  it  ia 
the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  the  artist  \tf 
visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Ciar  Peter  j  the  lottw  especially  .fov^d  hift  taate  Ac 
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Utttkal  affairs  gratified  hy  the  frequent  inspeetion  of  Iub 
voi^.  He  enff^ed  Backhuysen  to  make  designt  ofTiiiotu 
resseU,  and  delighted  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mode  of 
ematructing  and  mancBUTring  them,  in  vhich  Backhuysen 
vas  profoundly  skilled.  At  the  age  of  71,  he  amused  him- 
sdf  with  etching  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near  Amsterdam. 
Be  died  in  1709,  aged  78.  His  pictures  -are  numerous  in 
Holland,  and  not  unfiequent  in  English  collections.  Many 
of  them  have  been  engraved,  and  some  were  etehed  by 
himselt 

Although  his.  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  painftil 
malady,  Backh^sen's  natural  chenfulness  of  temfwrnever 
forsook  him.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  He  ordered  in  a  number  of  bottles  of 
-wine  of  the  choicest  quality,  on  each  of  which  he  set  hia 
seal.  A  certain  number  of  his  friends  were  then  invited 
to  hia  ftineral,  to  each  of  whom  be  bequeathed  a  gold  coin, 
requesting  them  to  spend  it  merrily,  and  to  drink  the  wine 
vith  as  much  cordiality  as  he  had  consigned  it  to  them. 

BACON.  ROGER.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
greatest  1^  English  philosophers  before  the  time  cfhia  cele- 
brated namesake,  shows  bow  long  the  ellfects  of  contem- 

Krary  malice  might  last,  before  the  invention  of  printing 
d  made  an  appeal  to  posterity  easy.  His  writings, 
destroyed  or  overlooked,  oaly  existed  in  manuscript  or 
mutilated  printed  versions,  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  mean  time  tradition  framed  his  cha- 
racter on  the  vulgar  notions  entertained  in  bis  day  of  the 
results  of  experimental  science ;  and  the  learned  monk, 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  his  laboratory, 
aided  <Huy  by  infernal  spirua,  was  substituted  for  the  saga- 
cious advocate  of  reform  in  education,  reading,  and  reason- 
ing; and — what  was  equally  rafe — the  real  inquirer  into 
^e  phenomena  oi  nature. 

Roger  Bacon  died  in  1292,  in  about  the  78tb  year  of  his 
age,  which  places  his  birth  near  the  year  1214  ;  roughly 
^leaking>  he  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Intndict  in  the 
reign  of  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  interference  with 
ScoUand  in  that  of  Edward  I.  His  i^e  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Cusa,  ThtHuas  IKempis,  Matthew  Pans,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Raymond  LuUy,  Sacrobosco,  &a.,  to  whom  we  add,  as  they 
ate  Rometimes  confounded  with  him,  and  not  ftr  their  own 
note,  two  theologians,  Robert  Bacon  (died  1248)  and  John 
Bacon  (died  about  1346). 

Roger  Bacon  was  bom  near  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire, 
of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  bis  day,  proceeded  to 
Paris,  which  was  then  the  first  university  in  the  world. 
The  course  of  study  in  vo^e,  however  unfkvourable  to 
independence  of  thought,  did  not  give  so  great  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  was  afterwards  the 
case.  The  theology  <rf  the  day  had  set  strouftly  against 
philosophy  of  every  species.  In  1S09,  a  council  at  Paris 
condemned  and  burnt,  if  not  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  least 
the  mutitoted  and  interpolated  translations  from  the  Arabic 
which  then  existed.  But  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  Latin  versions  from  the  Oreek  began  to  appear, 
and  the  philosophy  coutfiinfid  in  them  fo  be  warmljr  advo- 
cated by  Uie  new  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Pomintcans, 
and  particularly  by  Albertus  Magnus  (died  128?),  the  repu- 
tation of  Aristotle  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  gained 
the  exclusive  title  of  *  the  Philosopher  *  by  the  time  Roeer 
■Bacon  wrote  his  (hmt  M^jut.  But  Bacon  in  no  sense  be- 
came an  Aristotelian,  except  in  that  which  comprehends 
till  who  are  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  methods  of  the 
Oreek  phihisopher.  Better  versed  in  the  original  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  freely  criticises  all  he  meets  with 
(especially  tb9  merit  of  the  translations,  all  which  he  says 
be  would  bum,  if  he  could),  and  is  himself  an  early  and 
sufficient  proof  that  the  fibsurdities  of  hia  contemporfuries 
ought  not  to  be  called  *  Aristotelian,'  any  more  than  Aris- 
totle himself  *  the  Philosopher.'  Bacon  oo\|ld  read  Aris- 
totle without  danger  of  falling  into  idoUitry  i  his  antagonists 
could  have  erected  a  systom  of  verbal  dii^utes  upon  the 
Prindpia  of  Newton,  if  they  bad  possessed  it 

After  bis  retum  to  Oxfom.  with  a  doctor's  degree  granted 
at  Paris,  which  was  immediatoly  also  confirmed  by  the 
former  university,  he  took  ttie  vows  of  a  Franciscan  in  a 
flonvent  poaseaaed  by  that  order  at  Oxford,  on  the  persuasion, 
It  is  said,  of  Robert  Gnatbead  or  Grostfi  te,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
of  whomwediaU  presently  speak.  It  has  been  conjectured 
flut  lie  bad  already  d(Kne  this  before  his  return  to  Oxford, 
]Nt  thit  a^ewv  toWo  vam  ptm     hfving  been  known 


to  have  resided  in  a  Franciscan  convent  while  at  Paris. 
From  the  time  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
A.D.  1240,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  lan- 

Siages.  as  well  as  to  experimmtal  philoeophy.  In  spite  of 
e  vow  of  poverty,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  wanted 
means,  for  he  says  himself  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent 
2000Uvrm(Ftench)inboduandiDatnunents;  averylaise 
sum  in  Uhmo  days. 

The  vow  of  the  Franciscans  was  pover^,  manual  labour, 
and  study ;  but  the  first  two  were  soon  abandoned.  On  this 
subject  we  notice  a  writing  of  Bacon,  of  which  (except  in 
Dr.  Jebb's  list)  we  can  find  only  one  casual  notice  (in 
Vossius,  de  Hi$t.  Lot.  art  Bacon).  It  is  said  that  be 
answered  a  work  of  St  Bonaventure,  general  of  his  order, 
which  treated  of  the  abovementioned  vow ;  but  which  side 
either  party  adopted  is  not  stated. 

The  enmity  of  his  brethren  soon  began  to  show  itself:  the 
lectures  which  he  gave  in  the  University  were  prohibited, 
OS  well  as  the  transmission  of  any  of  his  writings  beyond 
the  walls  <tf  his  convent.  The  cha^  made  against  him 
was  that  of  ma^ic,  which  was  then  frequently  brought 
a^inst  those  who  studied  the  sciences,  and  particularly  che- 
mistry. The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  that  time  as  to 
mathematics  or  physics  was  aiterwaids  described  by  An- 
thony-a-Wood,  who  says  that  they  knew  no  property  of  the 
circle  except  that  of  keeping  out  the  devil,  and  thought  the 
points  of  a  trianele  would  wound  religion.  Brought  up  to 
consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
heresy  itself,  many  of  them  might  perhaps  be  honest  be- 
lievers in  its  magical  power;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Roger 
Baeon  was  in  reality  wtdeavourii^p  to  evoke  a  spirit  whose 
influence  would  upset  the  power  they  had  acquired  over 
the  thoughts  of  men.  and  allow  them  to  read  and  reflect, 
without  fear  of  excommunication,  or  the  necessity  of  in- 
(fuiring  what  council  bad  authorized  the  book.  The  follow- 
ing detached  passages  of  the  Oput  Majtu  no  doubt  contain 

oiHoions  which  its  author  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing :  

'  Most  students  have  no  worthy  exercise  for  their  heads, 
and  therefore  languish  and  stupefy  upon  bad  translations, 
which  lose  them  both  time  and  money.  Appearances  alone 
rule  them,  and  tb^  care  not  what  they  know,  bnt  what  they 
ore  thought  to  know  by  a  senseless  multitude.— Then  are 
four  principal  stumbline-blocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
knowledge— authority,  habit  appearances  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  concealment  of  tgnoranee 
combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledge. — Even  if  ^  first 
three  could  be  got  over  by  some  great  effort  of  reason,  the 
fburth  remains  ready. — Men  presume  to  teaoh,  before  they 
have  learnt  and  &l)  into  so  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think 
themselves  happy  in  comparison— and  hence  both  in  science 
and  in  common  life  to  see  a  tlvmsand  falsehoods  for  one 
truth, — And  this  being  the  case,  we  must  not  stick  to  what 
we  hear  and  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the  opi^ 
nions  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  may  add  what  is  tacking, 
and  enmct  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  all  modesty  and 
allowance. — We  must  with  all  our  strength,  prefer  reason 
to  custom,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  vulgar:  tindw^  must  not  use  the  triple  argu- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say.  this  has  been  laid  down,  this  has  been 
usual,  this  has  been  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  by. 
For  the  very  opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow 
from  the  premises.  And  though  the  whole  world  be  poa* 
sessed  by  these  causes  of  emn',  let  us  fr^ly  famr  opinions 
contrary  to  established  usage.' 

As  might  be  supDosea,lloger  Bacon  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tpen  who  held  sentimmts  similar  to  the  above, 
which  could  not  please  his  brethren.  Among  tbein  we  have 
mentioned  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  usually  resided 
at  Oxford,  This  prelate,  who  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  a  resolute  opponent  of  undue  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  see  of  Rome  (terrificutpapa  redargulor,  says  Cam* 
den),  bad  opposed  Innocent  IV.,  who  attempted  to  appoint 
his  nephew,  a  boy,  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln.  On  being  ex.- 
communicd»d,  Cnostdto  appealed  flrom  the  tribunal  of  Rome 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  so  ^fttent  was  the  opinion  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  pope,  that  a  story  is  gra^-ely  told  by 
Knyehton  (cited  by  ffiount  Centura,  8k.),  that  the  bishop 
of  Lincdn,  after  hb  death,  (^ipeared  te  Innocent  in  a  dream, 
and  exclaiming  *  Surge,  miter,  vent  in  judicium  t  actually 
stabbed  his  Holiness,  who  was  fbund  dead  next  morning.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Innocent  IV.  died  a  natural  death, 
and  uwUnw  to  speoulate  vpoa  the  means  by  which  sutdt  ft 
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dreonuUnee  ai  the  preeeding,  if  true,  could  come  to  be 
known.  But  perhaps  the  metnory  of  OroBtfite  may  have 
tieen  one  reason  of  the  willingness  with  which  succeeding 
fOfiBt  cmtinued  Bacon's  imprisonment,  to  which  we  shall 
•oon  come ;  for  though  they  might  hold  hts  spirit  guiltless 
of  the  death  of  Innocent,  they  long  rememberea  what  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh  i  and  when  Edward  I.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  lonff  after,  applied  to  Clement  V.  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  GrosSte,  they  received  for  answer  that  the  pope  would 
lather  his  bones  were  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  a  pope  was  elected,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Optu  Majus.  This  was  Clement  IV. 
(elected  1265),  who  had  previously,  when  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabiaa,  been  legate  in  Bngland.  Here  he  had  heanl  of 
Baeon's  discoveries,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  writ- 
ings ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Francis- 
cans prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  disobeying  hia 
immediate  superiors  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him,  stating  that  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request ;  and  Bacon  accordingly  drew  up  the  Opus  Majua, 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  the  materials  read^. 
It  appears  that  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstances  m 
whicn  he  stood;  for  Clement's  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  mitfa  haste,  any  command  c^bis  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  all  secret,  faow  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
be  avoided.  The  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  by  the 
hands  of  John  of  London,  a  pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  highly, 
and  who  has  twually  obtained  some  notice  fbom  the  very 
great  praise  which  Bacon  in  one  place  appears  to  give  him, 
when  be  says  that  he  only  knows  two  g(»d  mathematicians, 
namely,  John  of  London,  and  another  whom  he  names. 
But  from  some  other  circumstances  Dr.  Jebb  concludes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Peccam,  a  London  Fmnciscan,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mathematician. 

Before  the  OjptM  Mqfiu,  Bacon,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  slight  treatises, 
*capitula  qusedam.  Before  he  took  the  vows  he  wrote 
nothing  whatever;  and  afterwards,  as  he  says  to  Clement, 
he  would  have  composed  many  books  for  his  brother  and 
his  friends,  but  when  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
oomraunicate  them,  he  neglected  to  write. 

With  the  Opus  Majus  ho  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
Oput  Minus  and  the  Opus  Tertium,  the  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  first,  and  the  third  a  suppleme:it  to  it.  These 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1268  (not  1371,  as  stated  by 
tome;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  having  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quarters),  he  revised  and  augmented  the  second  of  these 
works.  What  reception  Clement  gave  them  is  not  known  ; 
some  say  he  was  highly  gratiOed,  and  provided  for  the 
bearer;  others,  that  he  at  lenst  permitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  the  writer.  Botn  stories  are  unlikely:  for 
Clement  oould  hardly  have  received  the  work  before  he  was 
Beized  with  his  last  illness. 

Till  the  year  1 278  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  flcee  from 
open  persecution ;  but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  aflerwanls  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  being  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  Franco, 
this  was  thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  pro- 1 
ceedings.  Bacon,  then  sixty-four  years  old,  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jebb  implies  that  he  had  already 
removed  his  residence  there,  to  another  convent  of  his  order), 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to  dose  con- 
finement. According  to  Bale,  or  Balajus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  but  of  what  kind 
was  not  specified :  accwding  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astndogy  were  the  {mrticular  ground  of  accusation. 
We  cannot  learn  that  any  offer  of  pardon  was  made  to  tiie 
accused  upon  his  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  opinioni,  as 
usual  in  such  cases ;  which,  if  we  may  judge  fh>m  tiie  Opus 
Majus,  Bacon  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  accept^ 
at  least  if  he  recognised  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
conRrmation  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  During  ten  years,  every  effi>rt 
mado  by  him  to  procure  bis  eohu^ement  wa»  withmit  suc- 


cess, llie  two  succeeditig  pmttfft  had  short  and  busy 
reigns ;  hut  on  the  accession  of  Jerome  (Nicholas  IV.) 
Bacon  once  mote  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  tint 
pope,  it  is  said,  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  retarding  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  the  only  consequence  of  which  was 
increased  rigour  and  closer  confinement.  But  tiiat  which 
was  not  to  be  obtuned  from  the  justice  of  the  pope,  was 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  was  at  last  restored 
to  liberty  by  tlie  intercession  of  some  powerful  nobles,  but 
who  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  say  he  died  in 
prison ;  but  the  best  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  be 
returned  to  Oxfbrd,  where  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  theo- 
logy, and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half, 
after  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April.  1292).  We  have 
adopted  1 292  flrom  Antbony-il-Wood,  as  the  most  probable 
year  of  his  death,  though  foreign  works  Il^uently  State 
that  he  died  in  1284.  He  was  buried  in  the  r!hurch  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Oxfbrd.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left 
behind  him  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  by 
the  magic-fbaring  survivors  of  his  order,  until,  not  so  lucky 
as  those  of  another  wisard,  Michael  Scott,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Of  the  asserted  works  of  Bacon  there  is  a  very  large  cata- 
logue, cited  mostly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  to 
Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus.  They  amount  to 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics,  six  on  geo- 
graphy, seven  on  astrobomy,  one  on  chronology,  nine  on 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  five  on  magic,  eight  on  togie  and 
metaphysics,  nine  on  medicine,  six  on  theolt^y,  twelve  mis- 
cellaneous, a  hundred  and  one  in  all.  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  vrere  extracts  fVom  the  Opus 
Majus,  &c.,  with  separate  titles,  that  some  are  not  genuine, 
and  that  others  are  more  properly  attributable  to  the  two  ether 
Bacons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manuscripts  of 
the  Opus  Majus  ^tB,  one  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dub- 
lin, discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  forms  the  text  of  his 
edition,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  the  Harldan, 
one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  C^isti  College.  Cambridge, 
one  in  that  of  Mai^alen  College,  two  in  the  Kite's  Library, 
all  centring  various  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Optts  Minus  and  Opus  Tertium  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library,  already  mentioned,  of  some  in  Lambeth 
palace,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  others 
at  home  and  abroad  which  we  cannot  specify.  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  the  only  entire  one  with  which  Dr.  Jebli  was 
acquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  249  leaves,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  double  columns. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  fh)m  the  character  of  Che  writing  it  is 
judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  or  perhaps  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Ellzabetii.  The  geometrical  figures  aie 
neatly  drawn  in  the  margin.  Pope  Clements  letters  an  in 
the  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  works  we  have  found  the  following  :~PerspK' 
tiva,  Frankfort,  1614  ;  Ds  Speculis  and  SpeciUa  Maihema- 
tica,  Frankfurt,  1614,  reprinted  in  1671 ;  De  Mirabili  Po- 
testate  Artis  et  Nature,  Paris.  1542 ;  Girard,  De  radmi- 
rable  PouuotT,  4-c.  on  est  traict(  de  la  Pierre  PHilosophale 
(translation  of  the  preceding),  Paris,  15.17,  reprinted  in  1629; 
Scripta  qutedam  de  Arte  Chemi<e,  Frankfort,  1603  and 
1620;  Speculum  AlchemieB.  and  De  Secretis  Operibut 
Artis  et  Naiurce,  et  de  Nuttitate  Magiee,  in  vols.  ii.  and  v. 
of  Zetzner's  Tfieairutn  Chemicum,  Strasbu^  1659;  the' 
Opus  Majus,  edited  Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1733;  De  re- 
tardamUs  Senectutis  AceidentUms,  Oxfbrd,  1590,  translated 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  I6i3,  In  a  volume  of  tracts 
on  alchemy,  Lyons,  1557,  there  are  two  attributed  to 
Roger  Bacon ;  and  there  is  one  (the  Speculum  Alchemiee, 
in  English)  in  a  similar  collection,  London,  1683.  The 
work  on  old  age  was  pubhshed  in  English,  1683. 

It  oniy  remains  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
Opu*  Majus.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  cS  this 
work,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal,  if  we  would 
show  that  phQosi^hy  Wat  successfully  cultivated  in  an 
English  umversi^  dniiag  the  thirteenUi  eentu^.  It  is  (tf 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  chaiftotw.  that 
we  kuow  of  none  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read ;  and 
it  forma  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  stiff  and  barbarous  s^le 
of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think  we  see  the  thought* 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  u  often  that  of 
an  Anglo-Norman ;  by  which,  we  mean  that  we  frequently 
And  Latin  wnnb  used  In  their  modern  EngUih  mue,  tat 
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il)8tano«,  mtetiffefe  for  in  animo  haberg,  inetning  th«  some 
83  our  word  to  intend  ;prtstumere  for  nbi  arrogare  in  the 
sense  of  to  presume.  We  ■bould  perhaps  rather  say  that 
the  English  words  receive  their  meaning  from  the  corrupted 
X>atin,  and  not  vice  oertB,  in  which  case  the  work  of  Roger 
Bacon  mny  become  useful  in  tracins  the  ohange,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  the  great  simuioity  of  the  style. 

The  charge  of  heresy  appear*  to  be  by  no  meaps  so  well 
Jbtmded  as  a  Protestant  would  wish.  Throughout  thfl 
vhole  of  his  writings  Bacon  w  a  strict  Boman  CatMioi  that 
is,  be  estvessly  submits  matters  of  opinion  to  the  authtvity 
of  the  church,  saying  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  that  if 
the  respect  due  to  the  vicar  of  thp  Saviour, '  vicarius  Sal- 
vatoris,  alone,  and  the  beueflt  of  the  world,  could  be  con- 
sulted ill  any  other  wfiy  than  by  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
he  would  nut,  under  such  impediments  as  lay  in  hia  way,  pro- 
ceed with  his  undertaking  for  the  whole  church  of  God,  how- 
ever much  it  might  entreat  or  iniiist.  His  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  Latin,  or  western  fornt>  brealis  out  in  every 
page  i  and  all  science  is  considered  with  direct  referepce  to 
theology,  and  not  otherwise.  But  at  the  sapie  time,  to  the 
credit  Dfhis  principles,  considering  the  book-burning,  berelie- 
hunting  age  in  which  lie  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
other  fbrce  except  that  of  persuasion.  He  takescare  to  have 
both  authority  and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
vances :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced  for- 
bearance at  the  hand  of  those  who  were  hia  persecutors,  had 
he  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  apostles,  and  fathers 
to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinbns.  *  But  let  not  your 
Serenity  imagine.'  he  says, '  that  I  intend  to  excite  the  cle- 
mency of  your  HoUness,  in  order  that  the  papal  majesty 
should  employ  force  against  weak  authors  and  the  multi- 
tude, or  that  my  unworthy  self  should  raise  any  stumbling- 
block  to  study.'  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  first  part  of 
the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from  reason,  that 
phil^phy  and  Christianity  cannot  disagree ;  a  sentimeot 
altogether  of  his  own  revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all.  philo- 
soplioni,  and  mathematicians  in  particular,  were  considered 
as  at  best  of  dubious  orthodoxy. 

The  reasoning  of  Bacon  is  generally  directly  dependent 
upon  his  premises,  which,  though  often  wrong,  seldom  lead 
him  to  the  prevailing  extreme  of  absurdity.  Bven  his  astro- 
logy and  alchemy,  uiose  two  great  blots  upon  his  character, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  are,  when  considered  by  tha  sido 
of  a  later  age,  harmless  modifications,  irrational  only  because 
unproved,  and  neithw  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  preceding  expe- 
riments. His  astrology  is  physical.  '  With  regard  to 
human  affairs,  true  mathematicians  do  not  presume  to 
make  certain,  but  consider  how  the  body  is  altered  by  the 
heavens,  and  the  body  being  altered,  the  mind  is  excited  to 
public  and  private  acU,  free  will  existing  all  the  same.'  An 
age  which  is  divided  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
moon  upon  lunatics,  and  of  which  the  philosophers  have  col- 
lected no  facts  decisive  against  muiy  alleged  effects  of  the 
samo  planet  upon  plants,  can  ask  no  more  of  a  philosopher 
of  the  thirteenth  century  than  that  he  should  not  be  too  posi- 
tive. The  fome  of  Leibnitz  has  not  suffered  from  the  pre- 
established  harmony  one  half  as  much  as  that  of  Bacon 
from  bis  astrology  and  alchemy,  which  were  behoved  in  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  many  of  the  learned  of  his  time, 
and  the  united  effect  of  which  would  aeem  to  us  sense  and 
logic,  compared  with  the  metaphysical  folly,  all  his  own,  of 
the  eminent  pbibsopher  just  cited. 

This  planetary  influence  appears  *to  have  been  firmly 
believed  in  by  Bacon,  and  in  particular  the  effect  of  the 
constellations  on  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.  Per- 
haps he  was  rather  prejudiced  in  ftiTOur  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  condemned  by  the  same  men  who  thought  mathematics 
and  philosophy  savoured  of  heresy.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tlu  pretended  science  was  almost  univers^ly 
allowed  existence,  even  by  those  who  considered  its  use 
unlawful :  nor  can  we  infer  that  the  church  disbelieved  it, 
because  that  body  discouraged  it,  any  more  than  that  it 
rejected  infernal  spirits,  because  it  anathematized  magic. 

We  must  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  the  things 
which  Bacon  relates  as  upon  credible  authority,  and  the 
opinions  which  he  professes  himself  to  entertain  from  his 
own  investigations.  In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with 
something  now  considered  extremely  absurd,  and  with  rea- 
son. But  before  the  day  of  printing  there  was  very  little 
puAUthif^  .*  a  book  which  was  written  in  one  oountry,  found 
its  nVS  but  elowly  into  othen.  ope  copy  at  a  time ;  and  ft  mail 


of  learning  seUem  met  those  with  whom  he  could  diseuH 

the  probability  of  any  narrative.  The  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  story  must  be  r^ected  beeause  it  is  strange, 
would  then  have  amounted  to  adisbelief  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  physics  ;  a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  oannot  ecm- 
ceive  any  one  of  that  a(je  bringing  himself.  Nor  can  we 
rightly  decide  what  opimon  to  form  of  Bacon  as  a  philoso- 
pher, until  WB  know  how  mudi  he  rejected,  us  well  as  how 
much  he  believed.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  his 
alchemy  i  he  does  not  say  he  had  made  gold  himself,  but 
that  others  had  asserted  themselves  to  have  made  it;  and 
his  account  of  the  drink  by  which  men  had  lived  huadri^ 
of  years  is  a  relation  taken  from  another.  Voltaire,  in  his 
phuoBophical  diction  vy,  has  overlooked  this  distinction,  and 
baa  much  to  say  in  consequence,  It  was,  however,  no  very 
strange  matter  that  Bacon,  who  (if  the  Speou/um  Alchemtai 
be  really  his,  of  which,  from  the  style,  we  doubt)  believed 
with  many  others  that  sulphur  and  mercury  were  the  first 
principles  of  all  bodies,  should  endeavour  to  compound  gold, 
or  should  give  credit  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  professed 
to  have  done  so.  But  there  is  not  in  Bacon's  alchemy  an>' 
direction  for  the  use  of  prayers,  fasting,  or  planetary  hours. 

The  great  points  by  which  Bacon  is  known  are  his  re- 
puted knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  oX  tha  telescope.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  coll 
gunpowder  is  intended,  though  some  detonating  mixture,  of 
which  saltpetre  is  an  ingredient,  is  spoken  of  as  commonly 
known.    The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

'  Some  things  disturb  the  car  so  much,  that  if  they  were 
made  to  happen  suddenly,  by  niglit,  and  with  sufficient 
skill,  no  (nty  or  army  could  bear  them.  No  noise  of  thunder 
could  compare  with  them.  Some  things  strike  terror  on  the 
sight,  so  that  Uie  flashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  com- 
parison less  disturbing ;  works  similar  to  which  Gideon  is 
thought  to  have  performed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
And  an  instance  we  take  from  a  childish  amusement,  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  wit,  that  with  an 
instrument  as  lai^  as  the  human  thumb,  by  the  violence  of 
the  salt  called  smpetre,  so  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
ruptui-o  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  is 
thought  to  exceed  loud  thunder,  and  the  Hash  is  stronger 
than  the  brightest  lightning.'    0pm  Majus,  p.  474. 

Thare  are  passages  in  the  work  De  Secreti*  Operibut,  ^c, 
(cited  by  Hutton,  Dicthmry,  art.  Ounpowder),  which 
expressly  mention  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre  as  ingre- 
dients. But,  ipdepehuenlly  of  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  [see  Gunpowdbr],  there  is  an  author,  Marcus 
Graocus,  whose  work.  Liber  Ignium  (now  existing  only  in 
Latin  translations  from  the  Greek),  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jebb 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  considered  by  both  as  older  than 
Bacon.  Dr.  Hutton,  into  whose  hands  Dr.  Mcad*8  manu- 
script passed,  found  this  writer  mentioned  by  an  Araluc 
physician  of  the  ninth  century.  Gnecus  gives  the  receipt 
for  gunpowder,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  willow- 
charcoal,  and  six  of  sal^ielre.  Two  nuuiusoript  copies  of 
Greecus  were  also  found  in  the  Koyal  library  of  Paris.  See 
Marcus  Gilscus.] 

With  regard  to  the  telescope,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Bacon  had  conceived  the  instrument,  thoygh  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  carried  his  conception  into  practice,  or  invented 
it.  His  words  are  these  ; — '  We  can  so  shape  transparent 
substances,  and  so  arrange  tbem  with  respect  to  our  sight 
and  ohjeols,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  bent  as  we  please, 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  whatever 
angle  we  please ;  and  thus  from  an  iucredible  distance  we 
nuty  nmd  the  8mallest.^letters.  and  number  the  grains  of  dust 
and  sand,  on  accounL^  the  greatness  of  the  angle  under 
which  we  see  tbem ;  ana  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see 
bodies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smallnesa  of  the 
angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  be  seen :  for  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  distance,  except  as  that 
affects  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thus  a  boy  may 
seem  a  giant,  and  a  man  a  mountain,  &c.'  The  above 
contains  a  true  deseriptiou  of  a  telescope ;  hut  if  Bacon 
hod  constructed  one,  ne  would  have  found  that  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  magnifying 
power;  and  still  more  that  a  boy  does  not  appear  a  giant, 
out  a  boy  at  a  smaller  distance. 

That  the  remarks  of  Bacon  are  derived  from  reflection  and 
imagination  only,  is  further  apparent  from  his  asserting  that 
a  small  army  could  be  made  to  appear  very  large,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  oould  be  made  to  descend,  to  all  appear- 
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ftnoe,  4nm  below,  and  ituid  wer  tbe  brad  of  the  eoeuy. 
At  the  HUM  time  it  is  worth  notice,  that  these  ideas  of 
Bacon  did,  in  aftor  linMs,  produce  either  the  telescope,  or 
aome  inodiBcatio&  of  it,  oonsiating  in  the  magnifj'ing  of 
imaffes  produced  by  refleetion,  and  tnatbelbre  the  date  either 
of  Jansen  or  Galileo.  Thomas  Digges,  son  of  I^onard 
IMggea,  in  hia  SlraiioHkot,  London,  lft90.  page  359.  thus 
■|ie^  of  what  his  father  had  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 
asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses : — 

*  And  such  was  his  FelKitie  and  happie  saooesse,  not 
only  in  these  oonclusiona,  but  also  in  y*  Optikes  and 
Catoptikes,  that  he  was  able  Parspectiue  Glasses,  dady 
Mituate  upon  conuenient  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discouer 
every  partioularitie  the  country  round  about,  wheresoeuer 
^e  Sunne  beames  might  pearse :  as  sithence  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in 
action  euer  able  by  means  natural  to  performe  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew^  by  the  aid  be  had  by  one  old  written 
book  of  the  same  Baicon  s  Experiments,  that  by  strange 
Bduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  his  hands,  though 
chiefely  by  oonioyning  continuall  laborious  Pxaotise  with 
big  Ms^maticall  Stadies.' 

And  the  same  Thomas  D^wes.  in  his  Pantometrioy 
London,  1591.  Frafcoe,  repeats  toe  tame  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
that  his  Ihther  —  *  suivlrie  times  hath  by  proportionall 
Glasses  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  onely  dis- 
couered  things  farre  off,  read  letters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  me  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
hy  some  of  his  freends  of  puroose  upon  Downes  in  open 
Fidds,  but  also  aeuen  miles  off  declared  what  hath  beene 
doone  at  that  instant  in  priuate  plaeea.  There  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his  dooings)  Oarfnfi  Tatat.' 

We  must  refer,  ttx  flirther  details,  to  the  article  Tilb- 

KOPB. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  invention  of 
spectacles  is  due  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  been  intro- 
duced just  before  he  wrote.  He  certainly  describes  them, 
and  explains  why  a  plane  convex  glass  magnifies.  But  he 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  *  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useful  to  old  penma  ud  those  who  have 
weak  eyes.' 

The  Oput  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  neceMity  <^ 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  dissertation  on  tho  xm  of 
philosophy  in  theology.  It  is  foHowed  by  books  on  the 
utiUty  of  grammar  and  mathematics ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
ha  runs  tnrough  the  various  sciences  of  astronomy,  cbro- 
nolc^y,  geography,  and  music.  The  account  of  the  inha< 
bited  world  is  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently 
based  on  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains 
many  new  fkcts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuiies  after.  The  remaindmr  of  tlra 
work  consists  of  a  treatise  on  i^ties  and  on  experimental 
philosophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  tlw  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  eflbrt  of  a  character 
dhogether  foreign  to  the  philost^hy  of  his  day.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  reflection  or  the  sun's  rays  iVom  the  cloud ; 
and  the  chief  mirit  of  his  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  philo- 
sophical manner  in  which  he  proves  that  the  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last- 
mentioiwd  books  is  a  troatiae  Da  MuUijiicatvme  Spaeierum, 
entirely  filled  with  discussions  aomewhat  metaphysieal  iqton 
the  connexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  limits  wilt  not  allow  us  to  entqr  further  into  details : 
nor  could  we,  in  any  moderate  spac^do  justice  to  the  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  or  distinctly  mark  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  angular  and  now<exploded  notions  which 
are  introduoed ;  nor.  as  far  as  wo  know,  does  there  exist 
any  full  account  of  the  oontents.  to  wlucfa  wa  can  refer  the 
reader. 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  fother  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during 
the  first  twenty  yean  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  and  weaU%  &mily  in  Suffolk,  whii^ 
had  held  considerable  possessions  in  tttat  county  for  soveial 
generations.  He  was  the  seoond  son  of  Robert  Bacon.  6t 
Drinkston,  in  Suffolk,  hy  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Gage, 
of  Pakenham,  in  the  same  county,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1510  at  Chiselhurst.  in  Kent.  The  biccraphy  of  his  early 
Tearaii  uncertain!  but  he  xoeeiTed  h»  lobolastie  educa- 


tion at  Bene't  (Corpus  Christi)  College.  Cambridge,  and 
lutving  finished  his  course  of  fitudy  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  education.  On  his  return  to  Eneund,  he 
kept  his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  £e  bar  in 
that  society.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  detailed 
reports  of  tbeproceediogs  of  courts  of  justioe  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  professiraial  course  of  an  advocate 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  modem 
times.  It  ii  higblv  pnAnhle,  that  at  an  eariy  period  of  his 
praetioe  he  attainea  a  high  reputation;  for  in  1537,  at  which 
time  he  was  only  twen^-seven  years  of  age.  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bolitntor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  office 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  place  of  considerable 
emolument  and  responsibility.  He  continued  to  bold  this 
latter  office  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  his  patent 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  tliat 
prince.  Upon  the  di^lution  of  the  monasteries,  in  1&39, 
Sir  Nicbdlas  Baoon  prepared  and  presented  to  Henry  VIIL 
a  written  {vqiect  for  the  formatioD  c^a  eoUe^  tat  the  study 
of  polities  ana  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  p«rt  of  the 
property  of  iAa  dissolved  religioua  bouses.  The  design 
was  to  instract  thestudenta,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
and  then  to  send  them  abroad  with  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Some 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  apixnnted  to  write 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign  • 
transactions,  and  alao  of  all  public  taials  and  important 
judicial  proceedings  at  home;  but  before  any  of  them 
were  pemitted  to  write  on  these  subjects,  they  vrere  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  tbat  tney  would 
do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  other  corrupt 
afibetion.  This  design  miscarried,  probably,  as  Burnet 
suggests,  because  the  king,  *  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  had 
80  outrun  his  bounty,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
brin^  any  such  |wojects  to  effect.'  (Hittorvttf  tha  R^nr- 
motion,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  Having  adopted  the  Protestant  faith, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  of  course  excluded  from  all  favour  or 
public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Kndlis,  and  several  oUiers  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  to  be  <^  her  privy  oonndU  and  to  qualify-  the  in- 
fluence «r  those  of  the  Catholic  pwty  whom  she  thought  it 
pmdent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.  With  Cedl  he  vras  ood- 
nected  not  only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  hy  relationship, 
as  they  both  marriea  daughters  of  Sir  Anttumy  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Essex.  In  December,  ,1558,  the  queen  dis- 
placed tile  Lord  Chanrellor  Heath,  who  was  also  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The 
keepers  of  the  seal  in  former  reigns  had  no  dignity  nor 
authority  attached  to  their  office, havmg  merely  the  temptmry 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appontment  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  purpose  of  sealing  such  writs  and  patents  as 
were  rajuired.  Sir  Nicholas  Baconi  conceiving  it  to  be 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  tiw  extent 
of  his  authority,  advised  the  queen  to  make  Uie  app^nt- 
ment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office  pramanent. 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  tho  rank  and  authority  of  a  hatd. 
Chancellor.  *  His  not  being  raised  to  that  high  title,'  says 
Burnet,  'perhaps  flowed  from  Uls  own  modesty;  for,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  men 
of  the  nation,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  greatness  a  modesty 
e<|ual  to  vrbat  the  anttfent  Greeks  and  Romans  had  carried 
with  them  to  their  highest  advancement*  {Hutory  of  the 
Sa^rmoHon,  vol  ii.  p.  380.) 

Onthe25thorJanuat7,  1559.  Sir  NicholasBacon  opened 
the  first  pariiainent  of  Elixabeth  wiUi  a  discreet  and  tem- 
perate speech,  recommending  in  particular  to  the  Ltvds  and 
Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the  religious  di^rmees 
which  tlien  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  satis- 
factory arrangement  This  speech,  which  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Biographta  Britmmca,  though  partaking  of  the 
diffuse  and  redundant  style  of  that  age,  is  an  extremely 
judicious  performance,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  con- 
tending factions  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  by  which 
Elisabeth's  gotemmmt  was  beset  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign.  One  <A  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  settlement  of  rdwon,  and  in  this  w«k  Sir  Nicbcdaa 
Bacon  was  an  important  matrumrat  botii  in  oonndl  and  in 
action.  In  Marcih,  U99,  the  queen  awointed  a  puUie  ooo- 
Ibzenee  to  be  hdd  in  Westminster  Abbey,  fbr  the  purpoip 
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•f  dlwtusiDiT  Beveral  controverted  pmnts  in  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  ai^reed 
that  nine  divines  should  argue  on  each  side,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
las Baoon,  as  Lord  Keeper,  was  nominated  president  or 
moderator.  The  conference  ended  abruptly,  in  consequence, 
as  it  was  asserted  by  the  Protestant  party,  of  a  breach  of 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  diviaes,  some  of  whom 
wen  in  oonsequence  cpnunitted  by  the  Lordsof  theCoaoeil 
to  the  Tower,  and  others  were  required  to  give  security  to 
•nsver  for  their  disobedience  and  contempt. 

Bacon's  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  well  as  his 
own  upright  and  manly  conduct,  enabled  him  generally  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  queen;  but  in  1564  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  aj^roTed,  and  even  assisted  in  writinfr,  a 
hook,  published  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned  the  title 
of  Mai^,  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  succeed,  after  Elizabeth, 
to  the  English  throne.  At  that  time  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained a  project  of  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Ae 
queen,  and  bath  she  and  that  powerful  &Tourite  wen  greatly 
«xaspentBd  at  the  appearance  of  this  hook,  whidi  was  ex- 
pressly  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambassador.  -  Hales  was 
eommttfied  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  is  said 
not  to  have  had  more  hand  in  the  book  than  Sir  William 
Cecil,  was  dismissed  from  the  pnvy  council  and  from  court, 
and  discharged  from  all  interference  with  public  affairs  ex- 
cept in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Anthony  Wood  says 
{AthenesOxon.,vo\.i.  p.  177,  edit.  1 721) that  it  was  contem- 
plated to  take  the  tteal  from  him  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was 
offered  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
bad  been  Chief  Justice  ot  the  Common  Pleas,  but  that  he 
reftued  to  accept  it  At  lengUi,  however,  by  the  assistance 
of  Cecil,  who  continued  through  lifb  his  Arm  friend,  Bacon 
Bucoeeded  in  reinstating  himsdf  in  tho  good  opinion  of  the 
queen  ;  and  he  from  this  time  until  his  death  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  her  favour  and  ftill  confidence  without  inter- 
ruption. In  1577  the  queen  visited  him  at  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  had  lately  built-at  Gorhambury,  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  and  it  was  to  that  occasion  that  the  anecdote 
refers  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Apophthegmt, 
Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  *  that  his  bouse  was  too  little 
for  him,'  he  happily  replied,  *  Not  so,  madam ;  but  your 
majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house.' 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died  on  the  SOth  of  Febmaiy,  1579, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  his  rain^  as 
given  by  his  son.  Lord  Bacon,  appears  to  be  just  and 
'  •ocuiate,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  fects  which 
are  recorded  of  his  life  and  conduct  *He  was,'  says 
be,  '  a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
ind  doubleness,  and  one  thitt  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man,  in 
his  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  state,  should  rest  upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his 
own  courses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent  others.' 

Many  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  aa  Lord  Keeper 
upon  formal  occauqns  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth  s  reign,  and 
several  addresses  by  him  to  judges  on  being  called  to  the 
bench  are  still  extant  in  various  depositones  of  manuscripts. 
Mis'addresses  on  these  occasions  are  replete  with  good  sense. 
The  following  observations  on  judicial  delays,  contained  in 
his  address  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood  on  being  sworn  in  as  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  are  a  fur  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  similar 
occasions.  *  Certain  it  is,'  says  he, '  that  albeit  a  judge  be 
fully  Aimisbed  with  knowledge,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
yet  if  he  be  slothful  and  do  not  expedite  his  judgments,  but 
delayeth  the  same  when  the  causes  be  ready  to  be  judged, 
then  It  foUoweth  necessarily  that  all  the  former  three  parts 
serve  to  small  purpose  fbr  the  furtherance  of  justice ;  for 
true  it  is  that  a  cause  ready  to  judgment,  and  delayed  by 
the  judge,  is  a  plain  point  of  injustice ;  and  as  a  wrong 
judgment  is  a  perpetual  injustice  till  it  be  reversed,  so  is 
the  delay  of  judgment  a  plain  injustice  to  the  subject  till 
judgment  be  given,  for  qm  diu  diitulit.  diu  noluit.  Again, 
the  sulgect  many  times  doth  not  only  consume  himself  and 
his  substance  in  unnecessary  delays,  but  it  happeneth  also 
that  sometimes  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  had  an 
unjust  judgment  speedily  given  against  him  before  he  had 
ooDsumied  nimsel^  than,  being  consumed  and  undone,  to 
have  just  judgment  done  unto  him  which  will  be  small 
relief.'  Of  his  deciMona  and  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  Ijtw  records  are  prwerved.  There  is,  however, 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  39),  a  verf  sensible  judicial  opinim  pronounced  by  him 
upon  the  question  whether  a  peer  of  the  raalm  is  privileged 


fVom  an  attachment  flnnn  the  Court  of  Cbanooy  for  disob»* 
dience  to  a  decree  or  order  oi  tiiat  ooott.   This  question  he 

decided  in  the  negative. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  the  youngest  sen  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  was  bom  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1561.  In  boyhood  he  was  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  vears.  The  Queen,  who  was  taken  with 
the  smartness  of  his  answers,  used  to  tiy  him  with  ques- 
tions on  various  subjects ;  and  it  is  said,  that  once  when 
sho  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  his  reply  was  ineeniously 
complimentary  : — '  I  am  just  two  years  younger  man  your 
Majesty's  happy  reign.'  Elizabeth  expressed  her  approba- 
tion by  calling  the  boy  'her  young  Lord  Keeper.'  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  education.  Having,  however,  parents 
of  a  superior  orderv — a  father  distinguished  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  statesman,  and  a  mother  gifted  with  uncommon  abili. 
ties,  and  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety.  Bacon  was 

{ilaced  favourably,  from  the  first,  for  the  formation  of  a 
earned  and  a  virtuous  character. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  be  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  ut.  Whit- 
gift,  at  that  time  master  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Bacon  studied  with  dili- 
gence and  success.  The  following  fact,  connected  with  bis 
residence  at  college,  has  been  thus  stated  and  authenticated 
by  Dr.  Rawley,  his  chaplain  and  bii^apher : — *  Whilst  he 
was  commorant  at  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
(as  his  Lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myse^, 
he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  AristiHle. 
Not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would 
ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes,  hut  for  the  unflraitfufaiess  of 
the  way— being  a  philosophy  (as  his  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  out  barren  of 
the  production  of  works  for  the  lib  ai  man.  In  which  mind 
he  continued  to  his  dying  day.' 


Branu  Bidal,  BriOtb  HoNtoB.  (Front  th»  wito  tt  Dseler  ■aisli,) 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  no  entered  Oray's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  likely  thst  his  admission  was  in 
Michadmas  t<!hn,  since  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  the 
Inn,  that  he  was  made  an  antient  on  the  Slst  of  November, 
1576~an  honour  usually  conferred  on  barristers,  but  he- 
stowed  on  the  sons  of  judges  in  consequence  of  their  birth. 
His  attendance  in  London  not  being  required  for  some  years, 
by  the  regulations  of  his  inn,  Bacon  was  sent,  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  at  the  time  common  smong  the  nobility,  to 
study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  other  countries.  He 
went  accordingly  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  His  superior  sagacity 
and  discretion  soon  induced  the  ambassador  to  intrust  him 
with  a  message  of  some  delicacy  and  importance  to  the 
Queen ;  a  commissioTi  which  Bacon  executra  bo  as  to  obtain 
the  royal  approbation.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  country,  spent  some  time  in  Poic- 
tiers,  and  busied  himself  in  collecting  information  on  the 
characters  and  resources  of  the  different  princes  of  Europe. 
His  work  0/the  Stateof  Europe,  in  which  he  arranged  and 
estimated  the  information  thus  collected,  and  which  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  displays  con- 
spicuously the  industr}-,  guided  by  deep  penetration,  which 
characterised  his  youthful  mind.  He  pUces  evenr  thing  in 
the  Ught  which  best  shows  its  nature  as  a  politicu  element. 
He  estimates  the  diflferent  weights,  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance,  with  an  inductive  and  philosophic  soberness— 
a  justness  of  discrimination,  and  a  nicety  of  tact  and  acute- 
ness,  which  give  us  nei  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  sulgec^ 
hut      an  tniiglit  into  the  state  of  his  mind,  prompted  to> 
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ttnk*  wok  ob««mtioiw  the  auly  influence  of  tUt  un- 
bition  wbioh  wa*  the  spring  and  life  of  bis  career. 

His  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  tbe  death  of  his 
father  in  1579.  Returning  to  London  on  this  occasion,  he 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  unprovided  for; 
his  father  having  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
death  from  purcnaaing  an  estate  with  the  money  set  aside 
for  bis  youngest  son.  Instead  of  the  wbde,  Francis  received 
only  A  fifth  slwre  of  the  money.  This  caused  him  *  straits 
and  difficultin  '  in  his  youth.  When  a  student  in  Gray's 
Ino,  he  divided  hi»  time  between  law  and  philosophy;  and 
nothing  oan  be  more  false  than  tbe  fustian  of  his  bic^raphers 
about  his  genius  being  too  lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  investigation.  He  was  early  a  proficient  in  law, 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Iaw  wag  his  principal  study.  Though  when  a  student 
he  sketched  his  great  work  tbo  Orgamn,  in  a  piooe  which 
his  youthful  pride  entitled  Partut  Temporia  Maxitnua,  the 
Greatest  Birth  (ff  Time,  his  studies  wore  ohiotly  directed 
to  legal  subjects. 

Oh  tba  Sfib  of  June,  IflSS,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  practice  non  became  cimitiderable.  In  1586.  four 
yean  after,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28th  year  he 
becmM  counsel  extraordiuary  to  the  Queen.  In  1588  be 
was  appointed  a  render  to  his  Inn  ;  and  again,  in  1600, 
the  Lent  double-reader;  appointments  which  showed  the 
opinion  of  his  professional  acquii-omenta  held  by  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader 
was  generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  seldom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice,  when  he  first  received  tlie  honour.  Hisdouble- 
reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
aeveraf  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804  it  was  edited  by 
William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the 
>  difficult  subject  wbicb  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  tiie  most  powerful  family  of 
Elizabeth  a  reign, — tbe  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,— his  advancement  corresponded 
neither  to  tbe  natural  influence  of  bis  talents  nor  the  appa- 
rently favourable  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
connexions.  Tbe  practical  and  every- day  minds  of  the 
Cecils  were  ill>fitted  for  appreciating  the  philosophic  genius 
of  Bacon ;  and  bis  earlv  and  zealous  friendship  for  their  rival, 
the  accomplished  ana  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  armed 
tbcir  prudence  against  him.  They  represented  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man ;  a  dangerous  individual, 
therefore,  in  the  realitim  of  business.  AU  that  the  Cecils 
ever  procured  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 
gistrar  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  an  appointment  which,  to  use 
Bacon's  comparison,  '  mended  his  prospect,  but  did  not  fill 
his  bam.'  It  was  twenty  years  before  he  received  tbe  salary 
of  1600/.  per  annum,  connected  with  this  situation.  Tbe 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  more  hearty  but 
less  efficient  The  office  of  solicitor-general  becoming  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  phtce  for  his  friend,  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influenoe  of  tbB  Cecils,  he 
generously  made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth 
about  1 800/.,  and  so  beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it 
'  a  Garden  of  Paradise.' 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
mere  interest :  and  Essex  made  him  this  liberal  present 
because  he  knew  that  Bacon's  friendship  for  him  had  been 
a  bar  to  his  promotion.  Bacon's  xeal  also  in  attaching  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  and  braving  tlto 
opposition  of  his  own  powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feeUngs  did  not  in- 
fluence his  conduct,  A  coldness  came  over  their  ftiendsbip 
owing  to  difference  of  policy  and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain 
intreated  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 
Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upon  liim,  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  enTOuntering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  of  whoseconduct  ho  did  not 
approve.  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ingenious  remonstrance 
and  afi'ectionate  intreaty  could  do  with  her  Majesty  in 
^l>ajf  of  tlie  ill-advised  Earl.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand «  her  mmesty,  Bacon  appeared  as  one  of  her  majesty's 
counsel  against  bis  fonner  fnend ;  but  not  to  mention  the 
oomptdsion  laid  upon  him  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  risk  of  implication  in  tbe  treasons  of  his  patron,  conse- 
Vum  upon  lefiuaU  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 


mitigating  the  severity  of  acouaation, — of  more  eflbetuaUf 
securing  the  intererts  of  his  friend  at  court-^vieved,  as  these 
things  ought  to  be,  iu  connexion  with  the  mildness  of  his 
manner  of  conducting  the  ease,  hts  choice  of  a  part  the 
least  prominent  possible,  and  the  disinterestedness  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  urged  tbe  Queon  for  the  pardon  and 
restoratun  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his  conduct  on  ^ 
occasion  in  a  light  less  equivocal  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  hue  nar- 
rated ue  cirourostanoea.  When  commanded  hy  the  Queen 
and  her  counsel  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Bssax,  it  was  found  necessary  ito  alter 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attachment  of  Bacon 
having  softened  down  hia  statement  so  ntuoh  that  it  was 
rettkoned  too  mild  for  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  her 
mqjesty  remarked  on  first  reading  it, '  I  see  old  love  is  not 
easily  forgotten.'  Tbe  public  judge  only  by  appearances, 
and  Bacon's  conduct  was  accordingly  much  eepsured.  In 
his  own  vindication,  he  addressed  to  one  of  the  deceased 
earl's  most  devoted  friends  a  letter,  stating  his  eonduot»  and 
claiming  merit  to  hUnself  on  grounds  vniieb  perhaps  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  require,  in  ptditietl  friendships,  the 
disinterested  and  self-sacrilloing  fbelingi  of  private  attach- 
ment 

In  1 592  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  cotmty 
of  Middlesex,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  by 
taking  the  popular  side.  His  first  political  production  was 
published  in  1594.  It  was  observations  upcm  a  libel,  en- 
titled A  Declaration  o/*  the  Causet  of  the  great  Troublee. 
It  was  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  ^nd  the  ministry. 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  his- 
tory has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  more  a  vindication 
of  England  than  of  its  government  In  liH  his  most 
popular  work,  Estayt  or  Counted,  Civil  and  Mitrai,  was 
published,  and  about  the  same  time  hiMMarime  of  Lav. 
His  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad  :  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.  Two  years 
afterwards  his  History  the  AUenatxtm  Office  was  written  : 
tbe  MS.  is  in  tbe  Inner  Temple  Library.  The  question 
wlucli  it  conbiders  is,  whether  '  the  profits  ought  to  be  lent 
out  to  farm  or  not ;'  and  the  principles  of  poUtieal  economy 
on  which  tbe  matter  is  decided,  if  they  would  searoely  stand 
the  test  of  the  present  state  of  science,  eertatnlr  diq^  con- 
spicuously his  talents  for  such  discussion.  His  in  filieem 
Memoriam  Elixabethm  AngHa  Segina  was  also  written 
about  this  period.  It  was  not  publithed.  however,  until 
after  bis  death,  when  it  appeared,  accotdiiig  to  directions 
left  in  ins  will.  This  work,  entitled  in  English  Felicitiee 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  noble  eutogium  on  the  character  of 
.an  itlusUious  princess,  covering  all  tbe  parts  of  lier  history 
with  the  eloquent  pra'se  of  one  whose  admiration  flowed 
fhlly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  (Astraoted 
and  retarded  his  ambitious  views  and  advancement.  It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegyric  was  written,  that  a  second 
legbl  treatise  appeared,  called  The  Ute  t^the  Lamfhr  the 
Preservation  of  our  Perawe,  Qoode,  and  Good  Kmne,  ac- 
cording to  the  latM  and  evefomt  qfthia  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  fortunes  of  Bacon 
brightened.  Ho  had  employed  evwy  ait  in  ord^'  to 
make  sure  of  his  interest  with  the  new  monareh,  writing 
to  all  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  to  engage  their  influenee  and  services  in  hu 
behalf.  His  vigilance  had  iU  reward.  On  the  23rd  ef 
July,  1603,  he  was  one  of  237  gentlemen  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  eloquence  and  Infbrmation  gave 
him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  been 
appointed  by  the  lower  bouse  to  make  a  repteaentatim  of 
tluj  oppressions  of  the  royal  purveyors  cwnmitted  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  executed  hia  delicate  task  with  ■  de- 
gree of  address,  which  eomhincd  prudence  and  boldnees  so 
well  as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the  pariiament.  The 

f)arHament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  made 
lim  one  of  his  counsel.  He  received  with  this  appointment, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1604,  a  pension  of  40/.  a-year,  and 
60/.  additional  for  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  :  and  he  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  powerful  rivalry  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general.  The  Advancement  Learning  was  published  in 
1S05.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  aolicitor-general, 
and  his  pnrfhe^nal  diligMiee  was  crowned  with  diMu* 
gnisbed  suceesa,  Hu  praetiee  in  Westmtauter  HaS  mtr 
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tended.  Successful  in  his  prefbaston.  and  a  favourite  with 
tbe  people,  he  added  to  his  good  fortiiDe  a  lieh  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham,  £sq.,  a  wealthy  alderman 
v(  i^ndon.    His  address  in  stating  tbe  grievances  of  the 
nation  to  the  king,  on  undertaking  with  which  he  was 
intrusted  by  the  Commons,  without  lessening  bis  influence 
*t  oourt*  increased  his  popularity  among  the  people.  His 
speech  on  exchanging  the  antient  tenures  of  the  crown 
.  for  a  competent  revenue,  advanced  hit  reputation  still  higher 
by  its  clearneES  and  eloquence.   Though  engrossed  with  the 
afbirs  of  public  life,  his  engagements  did  not  turn  him 
aside  iVom  his  great  design — formed  in  his  early  youtli  and 
cherished  in  his  maturer  years— the  development  of  his  im- 
proved plan  for  studying  the  sciences.   He  published  the 
ground-work  of  his  Novum  Organon  Scientiarum,  his  Cogi- 
tata  et  Visa,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  his  learned  friends  for 
examination  and  criticism.   The  Wum  Labyrinthi  was  tbe 
original draughtof his  Co^'totoef  Visa.   The  authorof  ort- 
einal  and  unpopular  (because  new)opiniDna  in  philosophy.  Sir 
fVancis  Bacon,  exercised  the  utmost  prudence  in  the  publi- 
cation of  bis  views,  adapting  the  light  to  the  visual  organs 
of  others  so  as  rather  to  enlighten  than  to  dazzle,  and 
letting  in  no  more  rays  into  the  dark  chamber  of  science, 
which  it  was  bis  purpose  to  light  up,  than  was  necessary 
gradually  and  effectually  to  increase  its  brightness  into  sun- 
shine.  This  was  not  alt.   He  gained  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophical reputation  by  writing  on  less  perilous  subjects,  with 
the  intention,  as  be  frequently  stated,  of  securing  an  amount 
of  consideration  and  respect  likely  to  protect  and  bulwark 
his  peculiar  and  original  opinions  from  the  attacks  to  whiob 
th^  would  necessarily  be  exposed  on  thnr  first  publication. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  next  wwk,  The  Wisdom  of  the 
^fMttffffo,  which  was  publi^ed  in  1610.   It  prepared  persons 
of  all  varieties  of  opinion  for  receiving  with  respect  any  thing 
that  came  ftom  htm :  the  admirers  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  were  conciliated  by  the  discussion  of  a  favoarite 
theme,  and  tbe  original  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  and 
eloquent  language,  which  he  infused  into  a  hackneyed  dis- 
cussion, pleEUed  a  higher  class  of  readers. 

In  the  year  IBll  Bacon  was  a  joint  judge  of  the  Knight 
Marshals  Court.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  attomey- 
geoeral,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  On 
this  occasion  the  House  of  Commons  snowed  their  regud 
for  him  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  blyected  that  a  seat 
in  the  lawer  was  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  tbe  attor- 
ney-general in  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  The  objec- 
tion was  thoui^t  valid,  hut  overrulm  in  his  particular  case, 
in  eonsideratioD  of  their  regard  for  his  servioes.  His  income 
was  now  considerable.  His  professional  practice  was  great : 
the  attorney-generalship  was  worth  6000f.  per  annum  as 
Registrar  of  tne  Star  Chamber,  he  received  IfiOO^.;  and  be 
had  a  good  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  and  his  fatlier's  seat  of 
Gurbambury,  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  An  income  like 
this,  added  to  his  wife's  large  fiartune,  might  be  supposed 
sufficient  to  remove  all  temotatlons  to  increase  it  by  doubt- 
ful or  dishonourable  means. 

While  he  was  attorney-general  Baoon  was  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  several  impwtant  cases.  He  was  the  king's 
agent  against  Peachum,  a  clergyman  who  was  prosecuted 
for  treason  contained  in  a  sermon  never  preached ;  and  he 
exerted  himself  in  getting  the  opinion  of  tbe  judges  before 
tbe  trial,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  end  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  such  procedure. 
Oil  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  tbe  Tower,  he  distin- 

Euisbed  himself  by  tiiepmpicuity  and  eloquence  with  which 
B  conducted  the  prosecution. 

It  has  been  common  to  describe  Bacon  as  a  flatterer  of 
neraons  in  power.  That  he  was  a  courtier  is  undeniable. 
It  must  be  mentioned  to  his  prabe,  however,  that  he  never 
paid  his  court  to  Somerset ;  and  his  connexion  with  Villiers 
was  by  no  means  one  of  swvility  and  flattery,  for  he  often 
acted  independently!  and  bis  lattera  to  him  are  ftfll  of  advice, 
fteedom,  and  sometimee  reproof. 

On  tbe  7th  of  Horefa.  1«)7,  ha  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  following  be  took 
oSee.  During  the  King's  lisit  to  Scothind,  tbe  new  lord 
keeper  exercised  oonsioeraKe  power ;  but  he  did  not  exw- 
eiia  it  so  OB  to  ^ease.  His  manffiuvring  to  prevent  a  roar- 
riagn  between  Sir  John  Villiers.  brother  of  Buckingham  the 
jtmd  fttvoorite,  and,  a  dau^ter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  an 
nlUanoe  wfaieh  would  have  mereued  tiM  poww  of  bis  rival, 
jpTolred  him  in  pHpUodty,  and  twoog^t  m  Urn  the  ment- 


j  ment  of  Villiers.   He  also  offisnded  James  by  Uiinkihg  ill 
the  projected  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  aad  tbe 
Infanta  of  Spain.   In  many  instances  be  acted  in  his  high 
,ofnce  in  a  way  beneficial  to  tbe  state.   He  several  timet 
refused  to  put  the  seals  to  tbe  improvident  grants  of  Buck- 
ingham.   His  prudence,  however,  enabled  him  to  regain  the 
favour  and  friendship  which  he  lost  by  these  proceedings, 
and  his  advancement  ctmtinued.  On  the  4thof  January,  161B, 
be  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  being  appointed 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  by  letters-patent  dated 
Wanstead,  11th  July,  1618,  he  was  created  Boron  Verulam, 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  peers.    Egerton,  the  old  lord 
chancellor,  bad  wished  Bacon  to  be  his  successor,  and  Bacon 
himself  wrote  to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  tbe  grounds 
of  his  superior  fitness  for  tbe  office,  and  the  ready  flexibility 
with  which  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  will  and 
wishes  of  his  sovereign.  On  putting  the  seaU  into  his  hands 
his  Majesty  gave  him  three  advices,  flrst,  *  never  to  se^  any- 
thing without  mature  deliberation ;  secondly,  to  give  righte- 
ous judgments  between  parties  with  dispatch  ;  and  thirdly, 
not  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  for,'    Bacon  entered 
on  his  high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  delivwed  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  adrices  of  tbe  king,  in  presence  of 
many  of  tbe  nobility.    The  influence  of  Buckingham  had 
been  exerted  in  bis  behalf,  and  his  letter  of  thanks  to  that 
nobleman  is  truly  eloquent  and  beautiful.  Anxious  to  secure 
the  '  golden  opinions '  of  the  profession,  the  now  lord  chan- 
cellor invited  the  judges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  power  of  Ibe  court 
of  chancery  beyond  its  ordinary  limitSt  they  would  inform  him 
if  ever  they  were  dissatialled  with  his  proceedings,  in  order  to 
a  mutual  and  satisfactwy  a4ju8tment  of  matters.   He  intro- 
duced some  reforms  into  bis  court.  He  caused  two  reporters 
to  be  appointed  with  a  salary  of  100/.  each,  and  made  some 
judicious  arrangements  in  regard  to  hearing  counsel  and 
cases.    On  the  19th  of  November,  1619,  he  got  the  farming 
of  the  Alienation  Office.  Next  year  he  was  made  Viscount 
St.  Alban's.  In  the  beginning  of  1 620  he  kept  his  birth-day 
with  great  state.    Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  celebrated  his 
virtues,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  some  lines, 
which  are  part  of  a  masque  performed  on  tbe  occasion. 
Bacon  chose  this  favourable  moment  for  the  publication  of 
his  Organon.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  <^ief  concern  of 
his  early  thoughts  and  of  his  matured  mind.   In  the  midst 
of  a  rising  career  of  professional,  political,  and  literary  etfbrt. 
Bacon  wa«  moulding  and  shaping  his  great  work,  listening 
with  an  anxious  ear  to  the  remarks  of  the  learned  of  his 
times,  and  at  the  height  and  maturity  of  bis  genius,  when 
possessing  all  tbe  highest  honours  which  talent  and  learn- 
ing could  give  him  in  bis  native  land,  we  And  this  '  servant 
of  posterity '  committing  to  its  slow  but  infkllible  tribunal  a 
work  whicn,  in  reference  to  8<^ence,  has  been  unirarsallj 
pronounced— the  judgment  of  reason  and  experience  in  this 
rare   instance  conflnniiiB  the  boostinn  of  vouth— Me 
greatest  birth  of  time.   This  work  was  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  creating  spirit.   It  was  wrought  up  and  {MMished 
with  the  sedulous  industry  of  an  artist  who  labours  fw  pos- 
terity.   Like  tbe  Analogy  of  Butler,  and  all  the  greater 
productions  of  thought,  the  Organon  of  Bacon  was  .the 
result  of  painstaking  labour  spread  through  man:r  years. 
Besides  the  Partus  Temporis  Maximus,  the  Cogitata  et 
Visa,  and  the  Fitum  Labyrinthi,  works  which  wore  outUnes 
and  model-figures  prepared  at  distant  and  diflbrent  stages 
of  this  long-studied  production,  ])acon  copied  his  work 
twelve  times,  revising,  correcting,  and  altering  it  year  by 
year  before  It  Was  reduced  to  nut  fbrm  in  which  it  was 
committed  to  tb«  press. 

The  reception  of  the  work  was  such  as,  fn  the  nature 
things,  must  always  bo  given  to  a  prodnrtion  of  its  clasa— 
mingled  ridicule  and  admiraticm.  The  geniuses  laughed  at 
it,  and  men  of  talent  and  acquirement,  whose  studies  had 
narrowed  their  minds  into  particular  channels,  incapable  of 
understanding  its  reasonings  and  appreciating  its  origi- 
nality, turned  wits  for  the  purpose  ef  Hdie^g  the  hew 
publication  of  the  pbilostmhiclord  chahcellmr.  Dr.Andrewa, 
a  forgotten  wit  of  those  days,  perpetrated  a  vile  pna  upon 
the  town  and  title  of  fit  Alban's  by  saying,  in  MAie  doggerel 
verses,  that  it  vras  on  the  high  road  te  Dunet-tMe^  i.e, 
Xhimtoble,  and  therefore  appropriate  te  llw  anlhor  <X  wax^ 
a  book.  Mr.  Secretary  Cufle  said  Aat  it  wis  a  bo(4  wUoh 
a  fool  could  not  have  written,  uid  a  wise  man  weald  not. 
The  pedantic  king  described  it  as  like  the  pease  of  Oodr-^t 
ptsseth  aU  ttndentandiBff.  B«oen  pmwnted  «  eepy  to  Sir 
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Wwttd  Coke,  on  whicTi  there  is  still  to  be  Been,  m  the  hand- 
writing of  thia  eminent  lawyer,  the  following  reproof  to  the 
author  for  going  out  of  his  profession,  with  an  aUusion  to  his 
character  as  a  prerogative  lawyer,  and  his  corrupt  adminia-. 
trstion  of  the  court  of  chance^ 

Anclocl  eoDMliuBi. 
laitatuara  pans  Tetenini  docnmtDtk  icnilnniin, 
liiataiirale^Jiuli*iB<liiB  prius. — Uot.  1$30. 

Under  a  device,  on  llie  title-page,  of  a  ship  passing 
through  the  pillars      Hercules,  Coke  wnrte  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  wit- 
it  dewmdi  not  to  b*  re»d  la  acboola. 
But  to  be  IMgfaUd  In  the  lUp  oT  EmI*. 

Some  who  respected  Bacon's  character  and  office,  remon- 
strated with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
wrote  to  him,  that  it  '  consisted  of  averment  without  other 
force  of  aigument,'  And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 
(me  man  of  distinction  in  those  times  as  *  no  great  philoso- 
I^er— a  man  rather  of  show  than  of  depth,  wno  wrote  phi- 
losophy like  a  lord  chancellor.' 

He  was  understood  by  some.  Ben  Jonson,  after  the 
author's  death,  described  the  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  '  Though  by  the  most  of  superftcial  men  who  can- 
not get  beyond  the  title  of  nomincdt.  it  is  not  penetrated  nor 
understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning  what- 
soever. My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  to- 
wards him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  in 
himself^  and  in  that  be  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
lud  been  in  many  ages.'  Though  the  king  had  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  felt,  the  difficulty  of  underatanding  thft 
work,  he  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
sincere  opinion,  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  *  made 
choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  his  pleice  and  his  universal 
and  methodical  knowledge.'  Sir  Henry  Wuttun,  on  re- 
ceiving three  copies,  was  highly  complimentary:  'Your 
lordship  hath  done  a  great  and  overliving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herself  in  lier  uttermost 
extent  of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter ;  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet.*  On  the  continent  the  work  was  more  highly 
li(»ioured  than  at  home,  being  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
acceswons  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

After  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  for  ever.  His  name  be- 
comes tami»hed  with  infamy.  The  ordinair  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  his  servants,  and  his  connexion 
with  Buckingham,  fail  entirely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
fixed  t^>on  him  by  the  facts  of  his  con£ict  >  He  was  the 
victim  tA  improvidence,  a  vice  which  gave  him  a  perpetual 
craving  for  mamsy  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
desire  (^diis  kind,  kept  sJiveby  the  constant  necessities  which 
it  caused  to  press  upon  him,  undermined  those  honourable 
and  honest  principles  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  either  upright  or  respectable.  Various 
writers  have  glozed  over  the  disgraceful  truths  which  belong 
to  this  period  of  an  extraordinary  life,  and  hare  thus  deprived 
the  worid  of  the  warning  and  instruction  which  they  atibrd. 
The  fbcts  are  almost  too  painful  for  minute  statement ;  they 
increased  in  number  and  disgraeefulness  as  the  inquiry 

Sroeeeded,  and  the  two  complaints  and  accusations  which 
rst  ocoujned  attention  multiplied  to upwardsof  twenty-four 
before  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  Shortly  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  woolsack,  one  Wrenbam,  against  whom  he  had 
decided  a  case  in  chancery,  complained  to  the  king,  and 
though,  when  inquired  into,  the  circ^umstances  turned  out  in 
Bacon's  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  this  indi- 
vidual excited  suspicions  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity 
<X  the  chancellor.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law. 
On  the  ISth  of  Mardi,  1 620,  Sir  Robert  Phillip*  reported,  in- 
a  manner  MIX  of  delicacy  and  respect  to  the  high  station  and 
illustrious  talents  of  Bacon,  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  chancellor.  The  cases 
were  sifted  immediately.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  exact  par- 
ticulars, to  elicit  the  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attacned 
to  a  personage  so  elevated,  the  committee  sat  every  day  on 
the  case,  and  made  daily  reports  to  the  house  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them.  In  the  disiHissions  on  these 
fit^  thou^  there  wen  pot  wapthig  apologiac*  vA  de- 


fenders of  the  conduct  of  this  corrupt  judge,  the  moral  in- 
dignation of  many  of  the  manhers  was  expressed  in  term* 
of  the  strongest  reprobation.  The  first  case' was  of  a  poor 
gentian  of  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  bis  suit  in 
chancery  gbmg  on  with  a  ruinous  slowness,  was  advised  to 
quicken  it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  anxiety 
and  distress  he  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  usurer; 
Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.  Sir  George  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  his 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  out  again  assnred 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  his  lordship's  name  of  thank 
fulness  and  success.  The  case  was  decided  against'  him. 
When  the  chancellor  heard  of  the  complaints  of  his  %-ictiai, 
he  sent  for  his  friend  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  entreated 
him,  with  many  professions  of  affection  wad  esteem,  to  stay 
the  jclamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  cheated.  The 
e\'idcnce  in  the  next  case  varied  the  form  and  deepened  tbe 
colours  of  the  lord  chancellor's  gutlt.  Mr.  Egerton  had 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowland 
Egerton,  and  under  the  name  of  an  expression  of  gratitude 
fur  post  services,  he  presented  the  chancellor  with  30l>J. 
The  cnse  went  in  his  favour,  until  tbe  opposite  and  losing 
party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  to  the  judge  in  the 
shape  of  400/.,  when  the  superiority  of  four  over  three 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  him.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  the  decision  was  drawn  out  though  not  deli- 
vered, the  influence  of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  the 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree.  The  Lady  Wharton,  hoaring 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her,  was  too  clever 
and  high-Bpiritcd  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a  struggle. 
She  wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  and  having 
filled  it  with  100^,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartments, 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  making. 
Tbe  chancellor  was  of  course  too  gallant  a  gentleman  '  to 
refuse  anything  ftom  the  hands  of  so  fair  a  lady.*  She 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  issued  in  referring  the 
whole  of  the  case  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  competent 
to  subject  him  to  trial.  Hie  king  told  a  doputatfan  ef 
the  Ctmimons  to  proceed  fearlessly  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences,  and  whoever  might  be  implicat<3 ;  but  ha 
felt  exceedingly  for  the  chancellor,  received  him  with  un- 
diminished affection,  and  caused  a  short  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  him  time  for  his  defence.  The  spirit  of  Bacon 
was  crushed  within  him.  His  servants  were  undqjibtedly 
the  agents  who  sought  out  the  victims  of  his  corruption ; 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  master  was  himself 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  and  extravagance  in  which  ho  per- 
mitted them  to  indulge.  During  the  investigation  of  the 
charges,  when  Bacon  one  day  entered  his  house,  and  his 
costiy  menials  rose  up  and  saluted  him,  he  said  bitterly, 
*  Sit  down,  my  master*,  your  rise  has  been  my  faU.*  He 
was  great  even  in  such  circumstances,  and  the  native 
dignity  of  his  mind  shone  out  even  through  the  disgn^ 
in  which  he  had  clothed  himself  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  contrition  which  he  expressea 
in  the  general  confession  which  be  first  sent  to  the  lords  ap- 
pointed to  tiy  him.  Thie,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  indig- 
nation of  his  judges.  They  demanded  a  particular  con- 
fession of  each  charge  by  itself,  a  speciQcation  of  tiie  minuto 
details  of  hitt  meanness  and  guilt.  This  Lord  Bacon  sent, 
and  when  a  deputation  of  the  lords  waited  upon  him  to  inquire 
if  this  paper  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied  *  It  ia 
my  act — my  hand— my  heart  O,  my  lords,  spare  a  broken 
reed.*  He  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  disqualified  for  pubUe 
life,  banished  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  subjected 
to  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  imprisonment  in  theTowoK 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  conflned  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  and  then 
discharged.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  be  obtained  a 
license  to  come  for  a  time  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 
And  though  this  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  by  the 
king,  his  ruined  fortunes  were  never  repaired,  and  vn 
have  seldom  felt  the  degradation  into  which  Baoon  had 
sunk  himself  so  painfully  as  when  reading  the  words  of  bis 
pardon  for  all  the  frauds,  deceits,  impostures,  bribes,  cor- 
ruptions, and  other  mal-practices  of  which  he  had  bean 
found  guilty.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  parliament  be- 
fore he  died ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent 
chiefly  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  the  frienda 
whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His  name  being  high  abroad, 
when  the  Marquis  d'Efi'rat  brought  into  England  the 
ptinceu  Henrietta  Miuia,  the  rife  of  ^h vies  I.,  he  ]i«ut « 
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yUnt  to  Baoon,  wad  received  br  hb  lordihlp,  irho  wu 
I  ring  wk  in  bad,  with  the  curtains  dravn.  *  You  res«mble 
the  ttagelt  (taid  that  minister  to  him) ;  we  hear  tboM  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior  to  mankind, 
mnd  we  never  have.^e  consolation  to  see  them.'  His  lord- 
ship replied,  '  Uiat  if  the  charity  of  others  compared  him 
to  an  angel,  his  own  inBrmities  told  him  he  was  a  man.* 
Bacon's  works  on  natural  history.  hi3  Hittory  (ff  Henry  VII., 
«nd  some  others,  were  published  after  his  disgraoe.  Scien- 
tflBe  pantdts  were  lus  eonaolatioD,  and  at  last  eansed  hi* 
death.  Tbe  fether  of  •spmrimental  philoanihjr  wu  the 
mat^r  of  an  exparinient  The  retort  whieh  ne  ms  uiiDg 
bnnt.  and  parta  of  it  atmok  his  head  and  stomach.  Fever 
»nd  defluxionwov  the  cMisequenoe.  We  have  no  parti- 
cular account  of  his  death.  His  last  letter  was  written  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  whose  house  at  Highgate  he  expired 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  In  this 
letter  he  calls  himself  the  '  martyr  of  scieooe,'  and  compares 
himself  to  Pliny  the  dder,  whose  death  was  caused  by  bis 
over-zealous  observation  of  Vesuvius.  In  his  will  be  says, 
'  My  name  and  memoiy  I  leave  to  ftireign  natitms,  and  to 
iny  own  oountrrmen,  amr  some  time  be  passed  over.'  Lord 
Baoon  left  no  diildren. 

The  aeoompUshments  of  ImsA  Baaon  vert  VBrivallad  in  his 
day,  and  his  eharaeter  dis]^ay«d  the  phanomenon  of  great 
originaKlTeomlMned  with  a  moat  extaorive  range  of  acquiro- 
nenla.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  ontor,  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man. In  Uie  phiuMophy  of  expniment  and  of  observation 
.  lie  was  pre-emment.  The  metaphysical  and  the  physical 
were  both  congenial  to  hia  genius  ;  and  although  the  taint 
of  his  immorality  has  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
aiwl  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
in  every  department,  except  fais  method  of  studying  nature, 
an  impartial  and  searcbing  examination  will  All  us  with 
admiration  as  we  sucoessively  trace  his  steps  in  almost  evwy 
branch  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  mind  of  Bacon  was  poetieal :  hb  voiki  abound  in 
imagery.  It  Is  tme  Oiat  small  wita  have  ridiculed  all  his 
poetical  pntenslona,  because  in  his  ver^  trf'the  Psalms  he 
Bays  that  ■  man's  life  hangs  on  brittle  pins.'  and  ipeaks  of 

Tlw  fMt  LeriaUmn 
Thst  MdBM  a»  MM  u  Meth  Uka  boOliic  pan. 

Still  w*  find  in  Lord  Bacon's  verses  many  Tigotoos  lines, 
and  some  passages  of  great  beauty. 

The  merits  of  Bacon  as  an  orator  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
B«n  Jonson,  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  Francis  Osbomo,  and  the  effects 
of  his  eloquence,  undoubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  reckoned  faim  the  only  man  of  his 
day  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 
The  Ibllowing  passage,  from  Jonson,  Is  a  remarkable  one : 
Ite  discrimination  ana  its  radness  give  wei^t  to  the  opinion 
vhicih  it  expresses : 

*  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was 
fliU  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he 
4XMild  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prisly,  more  weightily,  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  tn  what  be  uttered, 
No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces ; 
his  hearers  could  not  cough  nor  look  aside  from  him  with- 
out loss.  He  commandeawhen  he  spoke;  and  his  judges 
were  pleased  and  angry  at  his  itevotion.  No  man  had  their 
affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.  Cieero  is 
said  to  be  the  only  wit  that  the  people  of  Rome  bad  equaUed 
to  their  empire.  Ingemuai  par  tmpetio.  We  have  had 
many,  and  in  their  sevwal  mgoi  (to  take  in  but  the  former 
age).  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  elder  Wiat,  Henry  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Chaloner.  Smith.  Cliot,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  times  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  elo- 

Suence  with  us.  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon,  singular  and  almost 
lone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  ElizaMth's  times.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  and  Mr.  Hooker  (in  ditferent  matter)  grave, 
great  masters  of  wit  and  lan^age,  and  in  whom  all  vigour 
of  invention  and  strength  of  judgment  met  The  Ean  of 
Enox  noble  and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  to  be 
contemned  for  jtidgmmt  or  style.  Sir  Henry  SavlU  gran 
and  truly  lettered.  Sir  Edwin  Sands  ezoellent  in  both ; 
Lord  E^noD.  the  ehanoellor.  a  sraTe  and  great  orator,  and 
best  when  he  was  pnm4ed.  But  his  learned  and  aUe 
(though  imfbrtuDRte  suoeessor)  is  he  who  hath  BUed  up  all 
Bumlmn;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  whwh 
vuiy  be  e(»pued  or  ^fened  either  to  iu^t  Oreeee  or 


haughty  Rome;  in  short,  within  hia  View  and  about  his 
time  were  all  the  wiu  bom  that  could  hooour  a  languaae 
or  help  study.  Now  things  daily  faU:  wits  grow  doira- 
wards,  eloquence  grows  backwards,  so  that  he  may  be  named 
and  stand  as  the  mark  and  <iK/t4  of  our  language.' 

The  observations  and  experimeute  of  Bacon  in  physical 
science,  viewed  beside  theresulu  obtained  by  his  immediate 
successors,  do  not  appear  to  great  advantage  :  nor  can  we 
compare  them  at  all  with  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  his 
eontemporary  Qalileo.  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  gmmi  state  of  knowledge  in  his  own  times,  that 
Bacon's  reonded  nperimentoandobaervations  can  be  fairiy 
estimated.  Hismerits  indeed  would  bava  been  greater  than 
thoae  of  any  experimental  philosqdier,  were  hia  disooveriea 
at  all  equal  to  the  method  of  studying  soenoe  whiGh  he 
taught.  . 

In  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  InttaurtUion  nj 
the  Sdencee,  Baoon  proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowledge 
ss  it  then  existed,  whien  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
reform  which  he  eontemplated.  In  this  work  be  has  made 
a  distribution  <^  all  knowledge  under  the  three  heads  of 
Memny,  Imagination,  and  R^son.  This  division  has  been 
occasionally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  reonumendation  either  of  exactness 
or  utuity.  The  Nomm  Orgtmum,  which  is  divided  into  two 
books.iadiesecoiidpartoftee/Mteiiraftoff.  Intheflrstbook 
of  the  Organum  Baoon  attempted  to  point  out  the  states 
of  mind  which  caused  the  existence  of^ a  fidse  and  fhiitleaa 

philosophy.  He  saw  causes  of  error  in  our  common  nature  

in  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  individual— in  the 
mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  in  those  sectarian 
and  party  babitt  which  the  processes  of  association  interweave 
with  all  the  elemento  of  the  character,  aud  harden  into  the 
schools  and  oeeds  which  exert  a  despotic  sway  over  successive 
^nerations.   The  inUuence  of  these  mental  stetes  upon  the 
mterpreters  of  natuie,  Baoon  called  the  worship  of  an  idol ; 
and  the  stales  themselves,  in  his  fimcifiil  nomenclature,  aw 
idola  of  diffnent  kinds :  those  which  proceed  from  principlea 
eommon  to  the  species  are  idoU  qftke  tribe;  those  pro- 
diHwd  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  are  tooU 
of  the  den;  the  commeroe  or  intercourse  of  society  by 
the  use  of  words  causes  the  worship  of  the  idoU  of  the 
forum;  and  tbaidoUofthe  theatre  are  the  creatures  of  the 
imaginary  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
appeared.   Some  causes  of  error  are  universal ;  the  undue 
love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are  illusiony  in- 
fluencing every  mind,  and  therefore  perpetually  oppo»ing 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.   Other  causes  of  error 
are  peculiar.   Some  are  disposed  to  mark  the  difierences 
and  otbeiB  the  resemblanees  of  things,  and  the  pecu- 
liar studies  of  a  single  mind  are  apt  to  warp  ite  views  in 
other  regions  of  thought.   Wwds  indnrace  thoughts,  and 
the  subuety  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  is 
a  source  of  error  anecting  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
and  the  communication  of  ite  resulte.   The  perverse  inHu- 
enoe  of  systems  is  obvious ;  it  is  illustrated  fully  by  the  his- 
tCMy  of  philosophy.   The  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  the 
auttwMruy  of  names,  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  objecte.  the 
examinatim  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
great,  together  with  superstition,  which  Bacon  does  not 
forget  to  enumerate,  had  k>ng  opposed  the  progress  of  all 
true  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  (h^aiwm,  the  true  olyect  of  science 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Baoon :  '  It  is  impoasible.'  he  says, 
'  to  advance  with  any  |noAt  in  the  race,  when  the  pmnt  to 
be  attained  ia  not  distinctly  determined.  In  science,  the 
true  end  is  to  enrich  human  life  viih  new  discoveries  and 
wealth.'  {Organum,  Uh.  i.  apbcKism.  81.)  In  the  second 
book  Baoon  proceeda  to  explain  the  method  of  studying 
nature  which  he  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  first  thing  ia  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties, 
written  with  the  utmost  caution  and  care  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  language  employed,  uid  the  e\  idence  of 
the  facts  which  we  narrate.  Having  brw^ht  together  the 
ftwts,  we  must  begin  by  considering,  what  things  they  ex- 
clude ftom  tla  number  of  possible  causes,  or  jwm  as  they 
ore  called  In  the  lengnage  of  Beam.  ■  Negative  insiancee 
in  irtiich  the  supposed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  col- 
lected. '  It  ma/  perhaps  (says  Bacon)  be  competent  to 
angels  or  superior  inteUigenoes  to  determine  the  form  or 
essence  direcily  by  affirmations  from  the  first  consideration 
ot  the  nriijoet.    But  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  power  of 
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'  Mui.  to  wliQm  it  Is  onlygivsnatftnttopvoeMdlirBafpt- 
tiTes,  and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  q^naaticm 
the  Mdusion  of  everything  else.' 

Tha  ohserratums  and  experinwats  of  the  natural  phflo- 
iqiher-4he  Ihots  which  he  is  to  record  in  bis  indiiotiTe  his- 
tacy— an  witnesses  whose  evidence  and  die  ws^t  due  to 
iriioae  testimoiiies,  vanr  in  tha  saOM  way  aa  the  endmoas 
vhieh  fmn  the  grounds  of  moral  investigations.  The  bets 
or  ttut(mo4*,  as  Baoon  calls  then,  vary  in  sleaniess,  in 
aothMiticity.  applioabili^,  fcc  Bacon  enumerates  twentr- 
saven  different  kinds  attnttanoM,  and  eatimates  the  weight 
due  to  each  from  the  peculiar  cireunutanees  which  consti- 
tute their  value  or  worUilessness  as  means  d  discovery  and 
aids  to  investigation ;  but  it  is  impouible,  in  this  outiine, 
,  to  enter  into  a  description  of  tfa«r  natuva  and  importance. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  instances  fifteen  are  enumerated  to 
assist  the  understanding  fn  estimating  the  value,  and 
fitrming  a  right  judgment,  of  diffiwent  facta;  0*0  oorreot  the 
fhllaciea  of  tM  aeiues  and  inatruot  them  in  thair  observations ; 
and  the  raaaining  seven  diraet  the  huids  *  in  raising  the 
superstructure  or  art  on  the  foondatbn  of  seianea.*  This 
last  divisim  ineludes  the  use  of  hiatmmenta  in  aiding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  akeratioa  fbr  the  purpoes  of 
observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that  alliance 
of  knowMlge  and  power  whidi  nas.  in  our  day,  crowded 
•very  part  of  civilized  Ufe  with  the  most  useful  inventioiM. 

Socfa  were  the  principles  which  Baooo  shaped  into  rules 
for  the  coDdu<rt  of  experimental  inquiries,  when  ne  was  almost 
without  an  example  of  success  to  confirm  his  oonfldenoe 
and  encourage  his  eflbrts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  '  the  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which  could  form 
meh  a  pisn  befforriiand,  and  trace  not  nerriy  the  oatline 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifloationa  of  seieDesa 
whidi  did  not  yet  exist,  must  l»  an  olgeot  of  admirition  to 
•U  succeeding  ages.* 

The  ^at  merit  of  Baom  undoubtedly  oonsists  in  the 
systematic  method  which  he  laid  down  for  prosecuting  phi- 
losophical investigation;  and  his  services  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  ovwrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  mpe- 
cislly  who  busy  themselves  with  physic^  pursuits  would 
oAen  do  well  to  reettftothesevemiM  r^pMmu  i^nc^lesof 
the  Orgattum. 

The  praise  that  is  generally  given  to  Lord  Baeon  is,  we 
are  aware,  oonsideted  hy  some  to  he  at  least  extravagant 
and  indiscriminating.  Howe\-er  Ait  nay  be,  there  is  no 
4Mx«Bion  to  exalt  him,  as  is  sometinea  done,  at  Am  expMise 
of  all  who  have  preceded  htm.  It  is  not  unusual  to  repre- 
sent Bacon  as  freeing  the  human  mind  from  tim  ehahu  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  this  assertion  is  conreyed 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply,  or  even  distinctly  to  express,  that 
observation,  experiment,  and  what  is  tenned  the  inductive 
philosophy,  or  the  Baoonian  method,  were  not  practised  hy 
Aristotle  and  others,  his  contempwaries  and  successors,  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Sueh  state- 
ments are  perhaps  hardly  worth  eonftiting.  The  science  of 
geology  has  now  taught  us  that  the  surface  (tf  the  earth  is 
undergoing  continual  change:  tiie  facts  ooUeeted  by  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  him  to  infer  that  on  tha 
suriaoe  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  state  of  ohfmge, — that  lakes 
UK  filling  up,  that  rivers  hav«  not  alwava  flewad  wlufa 
rivwi  are  now  flowing,  and  ihat  the  lana  and  sea  In  ib» 
lone  course  of  time  change  their  places.  iMtteorotog.  Ub.  L) 

The  greater  part  of  Bacon's  works  wera  written  in 
English,  but  some  were  written  in  Latin,  and  others  weie 
translated  into  that  languaji^.  We  shall  menlaon  only  the 
principal  works.  His  Plelieitiet  of  Queen  BUmabath't  Retga 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  corrected, 
Md  turned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  Adoemeemeni 
L$ttnting  was  partly  written  in  English  and  partly  in  L^in , 
and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in  Bnghsh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  for  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Herbert  and  some  othen.  His  Cogitata  et  Vua^n  written 
inLatin.  Qf  the  tfudom  ^ the  AnlienfevoA^  Nomm 
Orgamum  vera  written  and  puhlidwd  in  Latin,  and  several 
translations  tlum  have  appeared.  The  hut  edition  af 
his  work*  is  tha  last  published,  fai  Myal  Hm»  by  Basil 
Montague^  Bsq.,  and  completed  in  1I8I.  An  Aeeotmt  qf 
Lord  Baeoiit  Nonum  Organum  has  been  pubKshod  under 
the  soperintendenoe  of  the  Society  kt  the  DiAiston  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  of  Novenbsr. 
1 740,  at  Southwark,  In  Surrey,  where  his  father  earned  on 
the  trade  of  a  clotii-w«kw.  He  showed  at  a  very  early 


age  a  taste  .lbs  dmwingi  and  wm  apprenticed  when  fou^>. 
teen  to  Hr.Crispe  of  Bow  Churtih-yard,  a  porcelain  manu- 
froturer,  whwe  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on  chin^, 
and  also  of  making  tbcue  little  ornamental  figures  in  that 
material  which  are  stiU  frequently  seen  on  mantelpieces. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  uoof  m  tale^  that  in  the  second  year 
of  his  apprenticeship  ne  w^a  intrusted  with  the  finroation 
of  all  th«  models  fw  tha  manufactory ;  and  it  is  a  still 
higher  praise  that  at  this  enriy  aye  be  contributed  essen- 
tially \o  the  support  of  his  piuenUi  thrni  in  reduced  circum- 
Btanoes.  The  transition  from  qipdeUing  to  sculpture 
was  natural,  and  Bacon's  profession  was  aoon  determt'aed. 
It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  time  to  send 
their  clay  models,  foy  the  ptvixx^  of  being  burnt,  to  the 
pottenr  when  ha  was  employed,  and  in  these  works  he 
soon  disoemed  a  style  far  superior  to  (hat  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  \  the  next  step  was  to  hnitate  what  be 
admired,  and  from  this  lime  his  leisitre  iras  lealously' de- 
voted to  hia  naw  pursuit.  In  1 Imng  then  eighteen, 
be  ventnrad  to  saad  a  amall  figure  of  Peace  to  the  Societv 
fi>r  the  Bnoounigenent  <^  Arts ;  it  wpa'  ftvourably  rvceiveo. 
and  he  was  lavudad  with  a  j^miiuni  of  ten  guineaa.  The 
first  premiums  of  this  institution  were  adjudged  to  tiim 
on  nine  diffiHwit  oosasian*. 

The  disoovwy  of  the  art  of  making  statues  in  artificial 
stone  (cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  although  therp 
is  reason  to  believe  that  tbo  invention  was  of  prior  date,  be  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  {waisa  of  having  fiicilitated  the 
process  of  that  art.  and  of  rendering  it  pqpi|lar.  He  laboured 
during  a  considerable  tima  in  Coside's  manufactoiy  at  Lam- 
bath,  where  not  only  figures,  but  every  species  of  architec- 
tural and  nonunantsi  ornaments,  were  made  in  stone, 
and  by  his  aurtMHU  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  declining 
aatahUshment.  On  tha  institutint  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1788,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and  the  next 
year  gained  the  first  gold  medal  for  sculpture  which 
was  awarded  by  that  KMiaty.  In  1 770  he  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  same  corporation.  He  exhibited  about  this 
time  a  statue  of  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  great  accession 
<rf  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
bust  of  GwHge  III.  Bv  this  prelate  Bacon  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  had  the  ^ood  for- 
tune to  gain  the  royal  favour  by  the  general  simplicity  and 
pro(NiaQr  of  bis  manners.  Bacon,  sensibl9  of  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maintain  it,  and  during 
his  whole  professional  career  he  succeedet)  in  securing  the 
king's  favour  against  all  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  married,  and  removed  from  the 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  hod  previoualy 
occuptsd  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Street,  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  said,  having  been  fitted  up  with  studies,  work- 
shops, &c.,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  affair  of  payment  to  bis  own  convenience. 
Every  circumstance  now  tended  to  bis  prosperity ;  he 
was  employed  by  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  various  pri- 
vate individual^  and  his  profits  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  matrument  (tf  his  own  invention, 
which  facilitated  ttw  process  of  eopving  the  clay  model  in 
marble,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  eiteeute  his  figures 
in  half  the  time  previously  required.  In  1 777  he  was  ea- 
rned to  erect  a  monument  fbr  Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark, 
in  huioar  its  founder.  The  merit  of  this  work  procured 
him  a  commission  for  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, now  in  Guildhall.  This  performance  furnishes  hi^h 
and  incontestable  woof  of  Bacon's  abilities,  hut  it  exhibits 
at  the  same  tima  the  prevalent  defects  of  bis  style.  Lord 
Chatham's  attitude  is  oratorical  and  oommanding.  and  the 
allegory  of  Britannia  receiving  from  Industry  and  Com- 
meroe  the  contributions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Olobe, 
is  perspicuously  axftfessed.  The  whole  effect  is  well  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  *  magnificent,'  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
critics  of  Uia  day.  There  u  ari(^»essintliewludeby  which 
the  eye  is  irresistiUy  captivated,  hut  the  flowing  and  re- 
dundant Ijnea  which  ewduoe  to  that  impressicm  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  single  and  severe  fvinciples  of  the  highest 
style  of  sculptiue.  Bacon  indeed  was  continually  accused 
hy  his  rivals  of  a  deficiency  in  that  (rue  taste  vhicb  is 
establisbad  ui  a  knowledge  of  the  antique.  In  order  to  re- 
fute those  imputations,  he  modelled,  apparently  in  imiution 
of  a  stratagem  practised  by  Micham  Angelo,  a  head  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  which  be  discoloured  to  give  it  a  look  of 
a«ti^uiqr,  and  fmei  off  for  l|  gpttuins  Ihigment.  Tbo 
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etitic*  VSM  deceived ;  but  wliat  do  nwli  tleo6ptiM»  pttmf 
V6  tfaoy  diroiluth  the  Tahie  of  antletit  art,  or  are  ibaj  any 
proof  of  slull  in  the  modem  imitator  ?  Certainlr  not.  To 
give  his  work  an  i^pearance  of  the  general  eivle  of  the 
antique  b  vidibi  feaeh  of  the  humUMk  metiucrtier.  but 
that  .slender  capaUUtr  furnishes  no  proof  of  a  profimnd 
aoqudintance  wnh  the  principlea  of  adtieut  art.  Baoon 
stood  on  higher  ground,  when  he  eandidlj  diadaimed  any 
pivtensi<ui8  to  uat  hnowledge  Vbich  he  was  accused  of 
wantihg,  asserting  that  in  the  study  of  living  nature  he 
sought  for  ekcelleara  where  the  antients  had  found  it 

His  want,  of  the  rellned  perception  of  beauty  was  ode  of  the 
•a uses  of  his  extraordinary  prof^onal  suocom.  Bacon's 
^wer  lay  in  the  plain  realities  of  life,  and  whatever  illds- 
factions  he  employed  were  of  the  most  popular  chancier, 
and  understood  at  once  by  the  multitude.  *  His  Qene- 
rosity,'  as  one  of  his  biographers  has  amusingly  expressed 
it.  'has  her  pelican;  his  Sensibility  her  Mnmve  plant, 
Comtnerce  hat  oompass,  and  HanvflMtura  her  spinntnr- 
lenny.'  Symbols  like  these  Wj  uo  tax  either  on  tfi« 
leajiilng  or  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  fend  thus  it 
was  tiiat  Bacon's  works  became  universally  popular*  while 
the  productions  of  men  of  higher  qualifications  were  com- 
paratively neglected. 

In  1780  Bacon  received  commissions  for  the  monument 
to  hard  Halifax  in  WeatmiDster  Abbey ;  the  sUtue  ofBlack- 
atone  for  All  Souls'  Cottle,  Oxford ;  that  of  Henry  VI. 
for  the  Ante-Chapel  at  Eton;  and  for  the  ornamental  groups 
in  front  of  Somerset  House.  The  recumbent  figure  of 
'Thames'  in  the  court-yard  of  that  edifice  is  also  by  faim. . 
When  it  was  proposed  by  Government  to  ereot  a  monument 
to  the  Xari  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  various 
irttsts  were  invited  by  the  committee  of  taste  tosend  in  designs. 
Hie  power  of  deciding  on  this  competition,  and  of  nominating 
the  artist  to  be  employed,  was  at  that  time  conceded  to  the 
Royal  Academy ;  and  however  injudicious  this  practice 
might  have  been.  Bacon  owed  at  least  some  deference  to  the 
rules  of  a  society  of  which  be  himself  was  a  member.  He 
preferred,  however,  availing  himselfof  his  private  inOuence 
with  the  lung,  and  havine  procured  an  audtetioe  for  the  pur- 

re  of  showing  his  model,  obtained  his  Majesty's  commands 
make  the  monument.  His  aeademie  brethren  were 
deeply  indignant  at  this  manflsnvre,  hut  they  had  too  much 
policy  to  express  theu:  resentment  A  much  deeper  suldect 
of  offence  was  in  stm  for  them.  Baeoot  in  Uw  true  sphu  of 
a  trading  speculator,  aetudly  made  a  proffiir  to  Oovemnnnt 
to  make  all  the  national  monuments  at  a  certain  per-centage 
below  the  parliamentary  price.  His  proposal  was  rejeoted, 
but  neither  with  the  promptitude  nor  the  contempt  which 
Wasdueto  it  It  is  but  fair  toibfer,  as  Bacon  had  many  and 
zealous  fkiands.tbat  the  defects  of  his  character  w««  tempered 
by  a  large  admixture  ofbetterqualiUes.  His  character,  in  the 
private  relationships  Of  life,  was  said  to  be  blameless ;  and 
although  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  iwhurioua  in 
the  management  of  bis  household,  it  is  also  said  that  be  some* 
times  gave  large  sums  to  publio  charities.  No  partieular 
Instatices,  hoaraver,  have  been  mentioned.  He  iras  emi- 
nently \oj9l,  atkd  dorine  the  threat  of  Fiendk  invasioa  he 
had  his  workmen  arowa  and  drilled  for  roilitAy  service,  and 
be  puUished  some  tracts  with  the  view  of  pnventing  the 
spread  of  revoltttionary  principles. 

So  numerous  are  his  works,  that  to  enumerate  them  all* 
or  to  sneeiiy  the  precise  order  in  which  they  were  exaeuted. 
would  oe  difficult  Among  the  principal  may  be  rvekmted, 
the  monument  to  Lord  Huifax  m  Westmiaster  Abbey,  the 
sUtue  of  Blackstone  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  that  of 
Hen^VI.  in  the  Ante-Chapel  at  Eton,  and  those  erf  Howard 
and  Johnson  In  St.  Paul  a  Cathedral.  The  two  last  espe- 
eially  are  ftns  examplea  of  i3tm  aeulptor'a  powers.  Banovo* 
lenee  and  philanflinpy  beam  from  the  conntananeo  of  Hew- 
ud,  as.  bidding  in  one  hand  a  key,  in  the  other  a  plan  for 
the  ameliwatim  of  prison  discipline,  he  preporee  to  deseend 
into  the  dungeons  of  misery.  The  figure  of  Johoaon  ia 
equally  eharacteristie.  To  those  already  anumenufead  may 
be  added  the  statuea  of  Mara,  Venus,  and  Narcusua  \  the 
monument  at  Woroeater,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Withers ;  that 
for  the  fbundw  of  Quy's  Hospital ;  a  statue  of  Mra.  Draper 
(Sterne's  Elica).  in  tbtfCathedral  of  Bristol;  aomeflgurest 
executed  for  the  Duke  of  Riefamond.  now  at  Ooodwood ;  and 
Uw  pediment  of  the  East  India  House.  It  waa  put  vt 
Baeoa'a  good-fortone  to  have  his  works  diatrtbatad  and 
his  fine  eiteaded  am  various  ports  oi  the  ^oba.  In 
Jamaiaa  are  hia  tseoumants  of  DoetM  AnlMaon  aad  ct 
the  lait  «a4  Cmmmc  ef  Uigham;  ai  Galeiitto  Ita 


ilatm  «f  Lord  OmmmtStm,  fttfuped  with  appia^ate 
flgarea  {  and  varkraa  other  of  his  Moductions  are  aoattered 
Ihtwigh  the  depe&danciaa  of  the  Britiah  empire.  At  ths 
time  of  Us  death  he  loft  anfinlahad  the  following  moau- 
melits:  that  of  Qeneral  Dundaa  for  St  PauVa;  Captaiaa 
Harvey  and  Hatt  for  Westminster  Abbey  i  Uie  abovo- 
mentioned  of  Marquess  Comwallis(  Mr.  WhitlwsBd;  iht 
poet  Mason ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  i  and  an  atiueetrian 
statue  of  William  III.  for  8t  James's  Square  t  with  othera 
of  less  importance.  Like  most  eminent  aoulptora,  Bacon 
waa  a  akilfUl  Wwker  in  bronae. 

Baeon  died  en  the  4th  of  August,  1799.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters  bv  his 
first  wife ;  by  hia  second,  three  sons.  The  works  which  he 
left  inoorapleta  he  directed  to  be  finished  by  his  second  son, 
John  Bkecm.  His  wealth,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
pouBdat  he  divided  equally  among  hia  children.  He  was 
buried  in  Wbitefleld^s  CbapeU  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London ;  and  the  following  insoription,  by  himself,  was 
placed  oh  a  plalh  tablet  over  oia  grave *  What  I  was  as  aa , 
artist  seemed  to  me  of  khuc  importance  while  I  lived ;  but 
what  I  really  waa  aa  a  believer  in  Jeaus  Christ  is  the  only 
thing  of  Importance  to  me  now.'  (Cecil ;  Allan  Cunning- 
ham.) 

BAGS,  or  BATB-BODR06H,  a  considerable  circle  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theisa; . 
the  banka  of  the  former  river  constituting  its  western  and 
sDUthem  boundwieat  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  On 
the  north  it  at^oins  the  circles  of  Feath  and  Csongrad.  Ita 
snrfooe,  with  the  exception  of  a  aemioircular  aind  rather 
^vated  plateau*  arching  to  ths  aouth,  between  Ssatanii^ 
above  Zombor  and  Maria^Therestopd,  ia  an  uninterrupted 
plain,  and  containa  3680  aquaro  nilea.  Ths  plateau  just 
mentioned,  termed  the  *  Telelskan  Hills.*  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  of  what  are  csUed  '  the  IwtsMr  and  greater  Ro- 
man entrenohmenta,'  which  extend  in  a  serpentine  line 
from  ApQtin  near  the  Danube  to  Fdldvar  on  the  Tbeias* 
hut  are  aupposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  'Riogi'  raised  by 
the  Avari.  Between  these  entrenchments  and  the  Telet- 
skan  Hills  runa  the  great  Baoaer,  or  Emperor  Francis* 
Canal,  whivh  commences  above  Monottorssegh  on  the  Da- 
nube, passes  Zombor.  Kula.  Verbasx,  StTomaa,  andTuria,, 
and  joins  the  Danube  at  Fdldvar ;  it  was  eonstructed,  at  «a 
expense  of  300,000^.,  between  the  years  1796  and  iSOSj  it 
is  neariy  aeven^milea  in  leagth.  and  faasabreadtb  of  aixty- 
two  foe^  and  a  depth  varying  (him  four  to  six  foet  About 
700  laden  vessels  navigate  it  annually,  many  of  which 
are  ftom  350  to  300  toiis  burthen,  besides  upwarda  ef  300. 
vessels  in  ballast.  The  circle  eontaina  no  stream  of  note 
besides  the  Mosstamn,  which  flows  with  a  sluggish 
current,  forming  numberieas  swamps  in  its  oourae,  into 
the  Danube  near  Bukin.  There  are  Several  large  aheeta 
of  water  in  thia  ou^le,  auch  as  the  salt  lake  of  Polity, 
near  Maria-TheroaiDpel,  and  the  adjoining  hike  Ludaato. 
Ita  aoll  is  in  parts  of  such  great  natural  fertility  aa  not 
to  require  nouiuriug ;  in  othera  it  ia  so  arid  and  sandy 
aa  to  be  ecarcely  availaMo  for  any  useful  purpose;  the 
latter  is  more  especially  the  character  of  muy  distrioti 
around  Maria-Theioaupel,  Madarost  B^a,  and  Uonostor,  aa 
weU  as  tito  '  Prsdia*  (domaina  of  the  Hungarian  aeea.  which, 
have  ^eir  own  civil  juiiadietion  under  the  diooesao's  paUtiae* 
and  are  exempt  front  public  taxes),  in  the  northern  part  of 
Baca.  The  productive  portion  of  ita  surfece  is  estimated  at 
1,330,000  jocha(about  1,786.700 acrea),*^ which  nearly tme- 
half  is  artUile  land.  In  conaequanee  <tf  the  swamps,  ita 
climate  is  in  general  inaalubrioua.  Though  huBboodry  ia 
not  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  energy^  Baca  seldom, 
produces  less  than  460.000  quaiterli  and.  in  favourable 
seaaoaa,  660,000  quarters  of  grain ;  its  wheat  in  parU- 
eular  ie  in  gnat  reqoeat  frnn  ttie  exeeUuice  of  its  quaUty, 
and  ia  expwted  in  bfge  quantities.  Hie  vineyards  occupy 
88.180  aoces.  and  an  abundance  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uaria-llMresiop^.  B^jo,  Zombor,  and 
the  FVancis*  CanaL  I^Vuit  ie  largely  produced;  hemp 
ia  cultivated  to  a  great  extmt  t  and  a  atMd  quality  of  tobacco 
ia  raised  on  the  *  Scfellfese,*  or  isolated  farms,  which  are  an 
institution  peeuhar,  we  believe)  to  Hungary.  Madder  and 
wood  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  aartieularly  of  mk« 
abound  along  the  bonka  the  Danube,  but  their  whole  ex- 
tent does  not  exceed  173,170  acres;  henoo  the  lower  classes 
are  eompdled  te  use  straw,  dried  rushes,  and  cattle-dung 
for  tfaeir  fiieL  The  663,850  acres  of  pasturage  which  Baca 
contains  are  vied  fitf  the  rearing  of  eattle,  horses,  an4 
•beep  ia  wriiwihle  nuaWn  tm  of  eioeUent  bneda 
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ihe  trftffie  in  these  ftntmals,  u  veil  as  in  wool  and  hides,  is 
canried  on  to  a  larfi^  amount  The  swine  in  tfaisqiurter  are 
flwiuently  fed  upon  the  fi*h  which  are  cauKht  in  the  swamps 
formed  by  the  irruption  and  sttlweqnent  reflux  of  die  Theiss. 
Silk  li  raued  in  the  enxirons  of  Apatin,  and  the  ft<iheries 
on  the  Danube  and  Theiss  are  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
Wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Water-fowl  are  likewiM  abundant 
Baes  contains  neither  metals  nor  stone.  lu  370,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  220,1100  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  are  dispersed  over  three  royal  free  towns.  Haria-The- 
jesiopel,  Zombor  (the  capital),  and  Neusatz,  fifteen  maricet- 
towns,  ninety-six  ^-illaxel^  and  ninety-one  pmdia,  besides 
ssaHi'ise,  &c.  The  people  are  far  behind  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation ;  and  theft,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
Tery  common :  steps  are,  however,  taking  to  remady  the 
e\-il  by  the  institution  of  national  schools.  {StaUttwt  and 
Geograp/uf  nf  Hmgartf  (1833);  CtMpUmo't  2)9»eriptuH ^ 
Mungarv;  Graffers  jXetionary^  8cc.) 

BAC8-BATSCH,  on  the  Hosztonga  rivulet  north-west 
of  Neuaatz,  in  45*  24'  N.  lat.  and  19"  14'  E.  long.,  is  a 
aliffhtly -fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bisht^  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  Calotaza.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Greek  church  and  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls,  and 
carries  on  considerable  trade. 

BA'CTRIA.  or  BACTRIA'NA  (now  BOKHARA). 
The  province  of  Aria  was  bounded  putiy  on  the  nnth,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  ou  the  east  W  Bactria.  The  river 
OXM  was  the  bonndanr  between  Baetria  and  Sf>gdiana, 
wfaieh  lay  to  the  east  of  Baetria,  and  was  possessed  by  the 
Arnek  kings  of  this  province.  (Strabo,  p.  517.)  The 
northern  boundary  of  Bactria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  western  was  Hargiana.  These  limits,  which  mark  the 
extent  of  Bactria  as  a  provinoe  «*  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  men  extended  limits  of  the  Greek 
Bactrtan  kingdom.  The  province  of  Bactria  was  a  territory 
of  great  extent  partly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Persia 
after  Baetria  became  a  Persian  province.  The  chief  cit}* 
wsa  Baetra,  called  also  Zariasna.  situated  on  the  Bactroa, 
one  at  the  tributary  rivm  of  the  Oxus.  Of  Baetria  little 
is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great  The  account  of  an  expedition 
i^nst  it  by  Osymandyas  the  E^ptian,  merits  no  confi- 
dence; andtboseoTNinusand  Semiramisperfaapsnotmueh 
more.  Acewding  to  Herodotus.  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
Crmsus,  intended  to  invade  Bactria ;  and  (according  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Bactrians  voluntarily  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  youngest  eon.  Tanyaxarres,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
hyses.  to  be  eatrap  or  governor  of  Bactria  and  the  circum- 
jacent countries:  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cambyses.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  L  tbs  Bwtrians  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  moriveh  of  360  tatenta.  In  the  time  of 
Xerxet  then  wen  Baetriana  in  the  army  whieh  he  led 
against  Gneoe,  who  were  under  the  oommand  of  Hys- 
tospes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  ^vemed  by  Uie  satrt^  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus.  In  the 
Anal  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  the  Great 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Bessua,  the  satrap  of  Bactria;  they  wen  slaticHied 
in  tile  left  wing,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery.  After 
the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander  he  appointed  Arta- 
hazus,  a  Persian,  as  governor,  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  Shoruy  afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Scythians,  jmned  by  the  people  of  Sogdiana  and  iom« 
Bsetrians,  the  whole  under  we  command  of  Spitamenes, 
who  slew  the  garrisons  and  forUAed  thenwdvea.  They  wen 
iUtacked  in  tlMir  Mm  by  Alexander,  who  stormed  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyrooplis,  the  strongest  of  the 
whole.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  he  walled 
in  twenty  days,  and  gave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
auch  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit  from  age  or  wounds 
tit  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
eoloiy  of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
ooontries  were  admitted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
Mttltnnent  of  Cii'veks  in  Bactria^  for  the  first  Darius  trans- 
planted there  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Afiica 
'"-«od.iT.304)  and  the  Bnmchidn  also,  ikanloniimnn 


pUntedhenbyXerxeil  (Stnbo<  pv517.)  Avtahftnuwas 
shortly  afterwards  displaced  ly  AlexandercHi  neeonnt  of  hia 
age.  and  Amyntas  amiointcd  in  fats  stead.  CoBniis,  with  hit 
own  and  Meleager's  forces,  a  small  troop  of  cavaliy,  an!  all 
the  mounted  spearmen,  wen  left  for  the  protoctmi  of  tb* 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  fellow  the  orders  of 
Coenus.  The  colony  was  a^n  attacked  by  Spitamenes,  who^ 
being  defeated  by  Cdsnus  in  an  engagement,  ctmcealed  him- 
self in  the  deserts  of  the  Scythians  and  MasKogetn;  but 
being  seized  by  them,  he  was  put  to.  death,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander.  Soon  after,  Alexander  went  on  bis 
Indian  expedition,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  10,000 
foot  and  350U  horse.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  From  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  years  h.c,  to  255  b.c..  Bactria  constituted 
part  of  the  possessions  of  Seleuous  and  his  successors,  and 
was  govemed  by  their  satraps.  About  the  lost-mentioned 
date  TheodotuB,  in  the  nign  of  Antioehus  II.,  of  Svria, 
asaumed  the  govemmant  and  fbnnded  an  empire  wVich 
lasted  122  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tha 
names  and  number  of  the  Qrrak  kings  of  Baetria  during 
this  period ;  we  here  give  a  list  of  them  aoooidiiv  ^ 
Bayw  and  ScUegd: — 

BM.     Bat/tr.  a.c  StUigtl. 

au  Tlmtoliu  I.  »  TheoriohM  1. 

(or  UMnbiO  Tbeodotna  II. 

tU  TlModoUH  II.  S90  Bnthydmat 

m  Euthy4emM  1«9  Apollodotiu  Sotrr  i  AHndad  to  br  PIMmi^ 
IM  Meaute  Usnuder  Kkalar  i   TraRmi,  ud  Antra. 

IBl  BMnlMM  I.  |On  Uh  iittharilr  oT  Vli- 

IMEMnOdMlI.  BvUodMDOcalM  {  «Mtt»B4BliMa«lftDn 

Daawtrina 
Ifll  EucnIiilM  I. 
Its  EiwnlidMlI. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nign  Theodotns  L  the  Par- 
thians  under  Arsaces  got  possession  of  Hyrcania :  at  the 
close  of  bis  reign  he  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  Fkrthians. 
Whether  any  war  took  jriaoe.  and  with  what  success  on  either 
side,  can  only  be  coiyectured.  Th«>dotus  II.,  the  son  of 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  made  peace  witii  Arsaeea 
II.,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against  Seleiieaa 
CidUnicus,  the  son  of  Antioehus. 

Euihydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  dethroned  Theodotus 
II.  and  usurped  the  kinsdom.  About  308  b.c.  Antiooiius  the 
Gnat  attadced  him  with  a  targe  army,  intending  to  reduce 
Bactria  to  a  province  of  his  empire.  Euthydemns  made  a 
vigoroos  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Zaria^w. 
The  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  year,  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antioehus,  he  sent  Teleas  aa 
ambassador  to  £utbydemus,  to  expostulate  with  bim  oa  hia 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justifled  his  usoipation  by  alleginjp 
that  he  had  not  rebelled  against  Antioehus.  but  had  di^ 
Btroyed  those  who  had.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  peoca 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  Nomadio 
tribes  on  bis  borders,  who  were  alike  dangerous  to  them 
both,  and  who.  if  they  should  gain  admittance  into  Bactria, 
would  reduce  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  barbarism, 
Antioehus  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and,  after 
mndi  negotiatitm,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  EuihydeiDua 
srat  hia  eon  Denwtritis  to  ratify  tho  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Euthydemns  should  deliver  up  all  his  dephanta, 
but  should  retain  tha  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  con- 
firmed b^  oath,  and  Antioehus  imxnised  to  give  Demons 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Antioehus  then  went 
into  India  with  his  army,  and  finally  returned  by  Car* 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently  notice 
Demetrius  ^in :  he  does  not  ajqpearto  have  auoceeded  his 
fether  on  the  Bactrian  throne. 

Of  Menander,  the  fourth  king  of  Baetria  according  to 
Bayer.  Uttle  is  known ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutardi  it 
appears  he  ruled  the  kingdom  with  so  much  justice  and 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  his  camp  a  contest  aroas 
amongst  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  which  should  possess  hia 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  settled  by  an  equal  division 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  every  city. 
Of  tiie  time  of  his  aoeession,  as  mil  as  of  his  right  to  tha 
throne,  we  are  equally  ignorant  He  is  ooigeetured 
Bayer  to  have  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  have  got 
poMession  of  Bactria  by  force.  Of  Aixdlodotus  Soter  ud 
Heliocles  Dikaios  nothing  is  known.  Eueratides  I„  aoewd- 
ing  to  Bayer,  succeeded  Menander :  his  origin  is  unknown. 
It  baa  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  (/ Demetrius  and 
grandson  of  Buthydemus ;  but  according  to  Bayer,  without 
foundatioiu  He  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike  moniut:h* 
to  have  waged  a  suooessftil  war  in  India againsta  King  I>e- 
netiiNf,  andtoltanllMuidedR  oiqr  awMd  tftir  him 
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vntiAaia  *  «i  fait  coin  he  Ktf^m  himself  tiie  Great  King. 
Justin  relates  that  he  was  assassinated  on  his  return 
from  his  Indian  expedition  by  his  son,  also  named  £u- 
eratides,  who  bad  been  assodMed  hy  his  father  in  the 
gOTamoMnt 

Bueratidcs  11.  reigned  tweWe  years,  according  to  Bayer, 
when  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by  the  Scythians,  or  Sac« ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Greek  kings  (tf  Bactiia  termi- 
nated bv  the  country  becoming  a  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. This  event  happened  about  the  year  1 34  e.c. ;  but, 
•cctnrding  to  Schlegel,  125,  making  the  reign  of  Eucra- 
tides  II.  of  twenty-one  years'  duration.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  this  kingdom  has  undergone  various  changes  of 
dynasty,  and  submitted  to  different  conquerors.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  in  this  work,  for  the  present 
state  of  the  countrr.  (See  Arrian ;  Qutntus  Curtius ;  Strabo. 
lib.  xi.;  Justin,  lib.  xU.;  T.  F.  Bayer,  Hittoria  Rarni 
GreeeoruTA  Bactrianit  Petn^d.  1738,  and  the  aut&an 
quoted  by  him.) 

Of  late  years  travellera  have  made  small  oolleetions  of 
Baetrian  coins,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
Baetria:  of  these  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Bumes.  (See  Notat  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wilsm 
in  the  Appendix  to  burner*  TVotwb.)  Some  of  these  coins 
were  found  at  Khoju  Oban,  the  ruins  of  an  antient  city 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Bokhara.  One,  a  coin  of  Euthy- 
demuB,  is  similar,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  en- 
graving in  Bumes'  Travel*t  much  inferior,  to  the  coin  here 
given.  Another,  nresentii^[adifbrentproflle.i8  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  Demetrius.  Three  other  mIvct  coins,  with 
deneed  inscriptions,  mtear  to  differ  my  little  in  ehancter 
iVwn  the  coin  of  Bnthydemns,  and  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered coins  of  the  same  king,  though  they  are  of  inferior 
workmanship.  There  is  a  very  onrions  coin,  a  silver  tetra- 
draobm,  with  an  inscription  on  one  side,  in  the  Pehlevi 
character,  some  of  the  letters  resembling  badly-executed 
Greek ;  the  form,  on  ^  reverse,  is  similu  in  design  to  the 
reverse  of  Eu^ydemus,  but  the  head,  on  the  obverse,  has 
the  diaracter  of  the  l^rsacidan  coins.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  representing, 

Eirhaps,  the  barbarian  conqueror  who  overthrew  the  Greek 
actrian  dynasty.  A  copper  coin,  found  in  the  neighbottr- 
hood  of  Hanykyala,  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  curious  of  all ; 
the  inseripwn  ia  not  quite  perfisct,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  a^uet, 
with  some  appearanoe  of  pobabitity,  that  it  is  the  coin  of 
Kanithka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythian  oonqneror  of  Baetria,  who 
may  by  noasilnlity  be  the  individual  wiio  overthrew  the 
Baetrian  dynasty  1 34  yean  b.c.  (according  to  Schlegel,  1 25). 
Mr.  Prinsep  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  small  copper  coins 
Jbund  at  Hanykyala,  having  a  horseman  on  the  reverse, 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Eucratides  I.  A  square 
copper  coin  found  at  Sho»oUi  may.  from  the  inscription 
BASIABQS  NIKATOPOS,  be  ascribed,  with  some  appear- 
ance probability,  to  Menander;  the  obvene.  however, 
agrees  better  with  the  cmn  (tf  Apdtodotns  found  by  Colonel 
Tod  at  Surapura  on  the  Jumna,  between  Agra  and  Etawah. 
C^n^  Tod  found  at  the  same  place  a  square  coin,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Menander ;  the  insOTiption  on  the  reverse  is, 
however,  in  the  Zend  character.  (See  Mr.  Prinsep  and 
Professor  Wilson's  Natet  on  Lieutenant  Bumet't  Vmn»; 
an  I  TrtmeaetioM  of  the  Roff^  Atiatic  Sodety.)  Besides 
the  Greek  Baetrian  coins.  Lieutenant  Bumes  found  Indo- 
Grecian,  Indo- Scythian,  and  Hindu  ooins,  with  some  en- 
graved gems. 

Meyendorff,  in  his  travels  in  Bokhara,  became  possessed 
of  a  large  coin  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus. 
(See  the  coin  copied  fVom  the  engraving  in  Meyen- 
dorff *s  IVovrit.)  The  head  of  Demetnus  is-oovered  with  a 
casque  in  the  form  of  an  elephant's  bead ;  the  diadem— a 
mark  of  royalty —  encircles  his  brow.  The  reverse  is  sup- 
posed by  Meyendorff  to  be  intended  to  represent  De- 
metrius, with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  a  lion's  skin 
bangs  ov^  ,and  falls  fh>m  his  left  arm  ;  in  his  left  hand 
is  a  club,  Mtd  with  the  right  he  places  a  crown  of  poplar 
leaves  on  his  head ;  underneath  is  the  mont^ram  KPA. 
(The  text  in  the  French  copy  of  Meyendorff  has  KPA.) 
Meyendorff  is  of  opinion  that  this  coin  ia  of  Baetrian 
workmanship.  (See  p.  322,  Voyage  ePOrenbourg  d  Bouk- 
hara/ait  m  1820.  Paris,  1826.)  It  is  however  superior, 
in  point  of  design  and  execution,  to  the  Greek  Baetrian 
ooins'in  the  British  Museum. 

This  coin  proves  that  Demetrius  was  a  king,  although 
ferbapi  not  of  Baebia.  He  possessed  gimt  toieiito;  ud 
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when  sent  by  his  fotker  Euthydemus  to  Antiochns,  he  was 
so  successful  in  his  embassy,  that  Antioehus  not  only  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him,  which  consdidated  the  power  of 
his  father,  but  gave  him  one  of  bis  dauKbtacs  in  marriage. 
(Pblyh.  BeL  b^L  c.  34,  pp.  379,  380.  Bd.  Schw.)  These 
events  occurred  in  the  seeond  year  of  the  I43d  (^ympiad, 
B.C.  207.  Demetrius  was  a  vietoriona  prince.  In  oopjunctioa 
with  Menander,  who  was  king  <^  Baetria  after  Euthydemus, 
he  conquered,  as  far  as  the  HypanisorHyphasis,  tlw  exten- 
sive provinces  which  formed  the  possessions  of  Porua ;  from 
thence  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Imaiis  (the 
HimUaya  mountains),  and  having  become  master  of  this 
territory,  once  the  dominions  of  Sandrocottus,  be  gained 
possession  of  Pat(a1ene — an  island  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  He  conquered,  also,  all  that  part  of  India 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  country 
of  the  Seres.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  founded  the 
two  towns  of  Demetriaa  andEutbydemia,  one  in  Arairfiosia, 
the  other  near  the  Indus.  As  we  have  no  authority  to 
show  that  he  reigned  in  Baetria,  we  must  conclude  that 
from  these  ^inquests  he  founded  an  independent  empire. 
This  he  governed  more  than  sixty  years,  and  was  at  length, 
after  a  loiur  stru^le,  in  which  victory  often  wavered,  con- 
quered by  Eucratides  I.,  king  of  Baetria,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  his  extensive  dominions.  (Justin.) 

According  to  Bayer,  Demetrius  would  have  been  eighty- 
seven  yean  of  age  wbsn  be  was  oonquoed  Eaeraiides. 
(Bayer,  p.  93.) 

It  appears,  from  two  medals  of  Eucratides  1^  which 
Meyradorff  puUisbed  in  1822 — one  (belonging  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely)  nimaenting  bim  in  eariy  yontb,  the  other  (in  the 
oaMn^  of  medals  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St  Petersburg)  at  a  very  advanced  age — that  he,  also,  must 
have  reigned  a  l(mg  time  in  Baetria.  Another  coin  of  Eu- 
cratides, similar  to  the  one  engraved  here,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight  calls  it  Eucra- 
tides XL :  the  bead  is  younger-  looking  than  the  coin  en- 
graved below ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  same  character  of 

oountenanoe.   The  mDn(^ram  differs,  being  . 

The  flgura  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  of 
Demetrios  appean  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate 
bis  conqnests  in  India.  (Fmn  MeyendoriTa  Tmcett.^ 

The^n  of  Demetrius  should  be  classed  amongst  Indo- 
GretHan  rather  than  Greek-Bactrian  coins ;  still,  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek-Bactrian  dynasty  and  the 
history  of  Baetria,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  in  ibis 
place.  The  Greek-Bactrian  coins  found  at  different  times, 
are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  are  very  perfect.  The  silver  coin  of  Deme- 
trius, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  drawing  in  Meyendorff^ 
is  finer  than  all  the  known  Greek-Bactrian  coins.  A  gold 
coin  of  Euthydemus  is  described  in  Mkmnrt's  Dueription 
dee  MfdaiUee  Antiquee. 

Colonel  Tod's  medal  of  Apollodotus  has  the  inscription 
SAZIAJBOZ  ZOTBPOS  AUOAAO^yiOY  round  a  naked  f^ure 

with  an  arrow  in  his  band-   The  monogram  is  The 

Zend  characters  on  the  reverse  surround  a  tripod  with  two 
otherZenddiaracters, probably monosrams.  ThecoinofMe- 
nanderfaas  an  armed  bead  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription 

BA2IAEU2  NIK  MANAPOY;  on  the  reverse, 

a  winged  figure  with  a  palm-branch,  with  an  inscription  in 

the  Zend  character,  and  the  monogram 

Colond  Tod  gives  also  ctnns  of  the  ebararter  of  the  Ka- 
nidiluieoin  mentioned  above :  his  coins  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  curious  on  these  sulyects. 

To  the  fidlowing  list  at  Baetrian  kings  hy  Schlegel,  we 
have  added  a  notice  of  sudi  oeinB  aa  we  ate  acqiuunted 
with:— 

B.C.  2&i.  Tbeodotns  I. 
343.  Theodotus  II. 

830.  Btttbydemns,  of  Magnesia,  Coin  of,  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  and  one  of  silver  given  in  Lieutenant 
Bums's  Traoete. 

195.  Apcdlodotus  Soter.— Alloded  to  by  Phttaieh.  Tk(H 
gus,  and  Arrian. 
Menander  Nikator. 

Coins  of  these  kings  fbund  by  Colone  Tod  at  Snrapnr^ 
on  the  Jumna, andoneofMnuuider*bjrLieiitenantBuni^ 
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aiUadei  I>nuki.--Oa  a»  Mitbsritr  of  Vlsoontl 
•nd  Mionnvk  tna  a  lini^e  niedAl.  A  win  of 
HtflioelM  U  presemd  In  ths  British  MuMum. 

Demetrius,  son  of  EuthydtmoB:  daubthil  if  Iw 
relfn«d  in  Butria. 

Coin  of  Demetrius,  gina  in  MeyetidorflTs  Travelt. 
BJO.  ISl*  BucratidOB  I.— A  fine  6oln  of  this  monarch  is  pK- 
Mrred  in  the  Briti^  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum  ft  Very  perfect  stnall  coin  of  Eu- 
cratklesiWeiiching  12  grains :  on  the  reTerse  are 
t*o  cafM  and  two  patm-bhuKhes. 
l48.  EnoAtidefl  II.— Mnrdovd  hia  fiUher.  and  was  him- 
self afterwards  sUUn. 
115.  I^truetUm  of  tlto  eapin  by  the  Scythians  or 
8ac«. 


tRiliydiBH.  (WdglllUPgHtai.) 


HeUodM  DtkUos.  (Wdght  S61  gndak.) 


EuetitldMl*  (Wefflit  S97  gniitt.) 

BA'CTRTS,  a  Kenus  of  palms*  consisting  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  species  found  about  rivers,  and  in  marshy 
places  in  America,  within  the  tropics,  especially  near  the 
line.  Their  trunk  is  usually  ot  moderate  heisht,  or  even 
dwarflsh,  hever  exceeding  twenty  feet;  sometimes  having 
the  stout  tree-like  aspect  of  palms  in  general,  but  often 
being  more  similar  to  reeds.  They  often  grow  in  dense 
patches,  formiui;  impassable  thickets,  on  account  of  the 
numerous,  long,  bard,  black  spines  with  which  the  stem  is 
protected.  Their  wood  is  generally  hard  and  black  towards 
the  outside,  but  pale  yellow  intsmally,  with  black  fibres. 
The  leaves  usually  grow  all  over  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  summit  only;  th^  have 
extremely  spiny  sUlks.  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  the  date-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  hroad, 
tbarp,  diverging,  plaited  lobes.   The  fruit  ia  small,  soft, 

*  The  anvth  ktter  ot  tfat  nuM  of  Bnmf Um,  which  on  tht  vklnal  mAn 
tamu  I,  WM  orMeatly  imeoM  brk  P.  and  kupnUUr  bsm  awind  a 
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with  ft  tnbaMd  fallier  t^rWia  fut^  tXUStmA  In  A  iMM*' 
black  rind,  and  affbtds  a  grateful  frilif  to  small  Irinls. 

Baitfi*  acanihocarpa,  a  species  whieh  grows  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  in  the  primteval  woods  about  Bahia.  fbrtD'^ 
ing  patches  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  having  elegant 
pinnated  leaves  Six  or  eight  fbet  long,  with  stout  spittes  on 
their  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thread,  ftum  which 
the  natives,  who  call  it  AtAm,  manufketure  strcmg  nela. 
Its  drupes  are  of  a  kind  of  vetttillioa  nd,  btiatlUig  tritii 
short  block  pticklee. 


Martius  mentions  seventeen  other  atieeiai. 

BAGULITES  (zoology),  a  genus  of  Lanarek's  polytb»- 
lamout  ct  many-chambwed  oaphalopods.  beloDging  to  tht 
family  of  Ammomt«$t  or,  aa  they  were  fminerly  ealledt 
Comwx  Ammonit,  boms  of  Ammoni  from  the  leseroUanc* 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  genus  Ammonites  to  the  tain's 
horn,  said  to  be  cbaracteristio  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Bacu~ 
litet,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Faiuas  de  St  Fond  in 
the  limestone  of  Maestricbt,  is  only  known  In  a  fos»il  state* 
and  is  comparatively  abundant  in  the  limestone  of  Valognes* 
in  Normandy.  The  shell  is  straight,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, conical,  or  rather  tapering  to  a  point,  and  viry  much 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  pioeed  by  a 
marginal  upbon,  and  the  last  ehamhH  is  ssvnal  inohes  ia 


[BamUtM  TwMralb.] 
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IsllglAi  £a^iih'ies  vertpLrtiUjt,  Muntfort,  BfTonU  ft  gC9d 
ezamme  of  t'le  neiuis.    [Sec  CEPHAl.npf>DA.] 

3ABAKHSHAN(by  somewrittenBUDUKIISIIAUN) 
fl  th»  name  qf  0Q£  of  the  iiumeroua  Khanata  or  priDiMpalilies 
into  wbieti  dw  Muntrr  9f  Turltwtw  u  divided.  It  u  situ- 
atfld  between  ffr—  7^  V-  loffg-.  and  36°— 38°  N.  lat.  It  it 
bounded  on  the  aouth  )in4  eut  by  Kaftrutan,  vhieh  wps- 
rates  it  from  the  eouqtry  of  the  Afghani  and  Kubffar  •  w 
the  west  it  borders  on  the  territory  of  the  independent 
Uxbeks  of  Kund'^  end  Hi^^ar  ;  and  in  the  north  on  the 
dominion  of  the  Kirgizcs  uC  I'aiiiore,  and  of  the  X^jiksof 
Shugb(i;Hi.  Derwilz,  and  Wakh71a.  The  country  is  exc-eed- 
int{)y  mountainous,  and  iiWuA  uiih  higlilands  coonected  in 
the  east  u  iili  thu  Belur  ur  liuliit-7':i^h,  and  in  the  south 
with  thti  liiffii  range  of  tlm  Ilimiu  Kuah.  It  is  intersected 
by  two  priiiciiial  valleys  formed  by  two  rivers  whii'h  uruli;  to 
inake  tlie  Anm  or  Oxus.  Tlie  tirbt,  which  is  the  larger  of  ibe 
tvo*  is  ihf)  Penj,  called  also  the  Haminu  (whence  probably 
the  nanoeof  Amu).  It  rises  in  the  t^roundseaat  of  tbe 
Belut-Tagb  range,  issuing  from  under  the  mow  <tf  the  loflty 
mounlains  of  PQshtekhar,  and  working  its  way  by  the  lower 
grounde  of  fibugbndn  and  Perwfiz.  The  second  is  called 
the  Kohchapr  Badakhsh&n  river:  it  rises  towards  the  south 
of  tbe  ^t.  in  that  part  of  the  Belut-Tegh  whieh  separates 
Badakbsbdn '  from  the  Chitrfil  territory.  It  is  aeldom  ford- 
ahlc  so  low  as  peixdhid,  and  there  are  several  wooden 
bridges  across  it  The  two  rivers  are  eepaiatad  by  a  range 
of  lofty  bills :  they  nteet  near  a  place  celled  Kela  Burat 
Beg.  Numerous  other  valley*  of  less  extent  exist  among 
the  mountains,  and  are  fertilized  by  stream*  whieh  pour 
their  watera  into  Uie  two  larger  riven, 

Vaa  elimate  of  Badakhihan  is  healthy,  end  ttafeUers 
praise  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  valleys  and  small 
plains  are  described  as  fertile.  The  part  of  Belat-Tagh 
within  Badakhsh£n  produces  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis 
laxuli.  The  mode  in  which  tbe  last  is  detached  from  the 
diSs  is  the  same  that  is  practised  for  getting  lai^  masses 
of  stone  from  the  auarry  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan  :  *  a 
Qre  is  lit  over  ^e  Uock  of  lapis  laauli,  and  when  tbe  stone 
becomes  sufliciently  heated,  cold  water  is  dashed  upon  it, 
«nd  the  rook  is  thus  fractured.'  (Bumes's  Travel*  into 
Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

The  celebrated  ruby  mines  of  Badakhsbfin>  oflen  allnded 
to  by  Peiaian  posta,  axe  situated  at  a  plaoa  called  Oharan, 
Bear  Shughnui,  on  the  verge  of  the  Oxui.  Tlwr  are  at 
present  worked  by  the  command  of  the  chief  of  Knndda, 
who  has  conquered  this  part  of  tbe  couitry.  The  rubies 
are  said  to  be  found  like  round  pieoea  ot  pebble  or  tlint, 
imd  imbedded  in  Umestone. 

Tbe  inhabitanU  of  Badakhshftn  are  Tl^iks;  their  lan- 
guage is  Persian ;  and  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah 
sect.  Neither  the  Uxbeks  nor  any  of  the  Turki  families 
have  settled  in  the  country ;  but  towards  the  west  there  are 
many  camps  of  wandering  Usbeks.  The  capital  is  Feisfibdd, 
a  considerable  town  sitnMed  on  the  Kokeha  river,  but  miw 
almost  without  inhabitants  in  coqaequenee  of  an  invaaioii  of 
theehiefofKiiiidAi>wfaichhappeDodaboi|tthayMrl888.  It 
also  fullered  vnich  tiwa  an  earthqtiak*  in  Janaary,  18S2, 
which  was  likewise  felt  at  Multan  and  Laboie.  but  which 
Appears  to  have  been  most  violent  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Oxua. 
There  is,  aeeoiding  to  Fraser.  another  town,  alao  of  oonst- 
derablt  importance^  and  of  the  same  name  as  tbe  province : 
aome  writoni  aeem  to  identify  this  town  of  Badakhshftn  with 
FeiMbtd. 

The  chief  of  Badakhihln.  at  the  thne  of  Mr.  Blphin- 
ttone's  embasqr  to  Kabul,  was  Sultan  Mohammed,  who 
was  then  supposed  to  be  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
revenue  waa  estimated  at  six  laks  of  mpees  (about  60,000/.), 
and  his  Iukb  from  7000  to  10.006  man,  mostly  matohlook 
men,  a  aarviDO  in  lAieh  the  nativaa  ot  Badakhihdn  greatly 
•xoel.  The  name  of  the  pteaent  ebiaf  ia  Hina  Abd-al- 
OlfBr,  aon  of  Mohammed. 

(Be*  I^yden  and  Erskine'a  AfemoiVe  qf  Baker,  Inttod., 
p.  xxix.  xxK. ;  Elphinstone's  Aecnunt  €f  the  Kmgdom  of 
Caubul,  voi  n.  p.  441,  443, 2d  edit ;  Bunea'a  IVavett  into 
BtMara,  #<>.,  vol.  ii.  b.  202,  lie.,  and  map }  Fraaar'a  TixmeU 
in  Kkimuan,  Appendix,  p.  101.) 

BAOAORY  is  a  town  on  that  part  of  Ike  eoait  ef  Guinea 
whieh  is  eommonly  called  the  Slave  Coast  i  about  6°  N. 
lat.,  and  3^80'  E.  long.  It  is  six  or  seven  miles  firom 
ttm  share,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the  Western 
River  of  die  Lapia :  this  river,  aocoiding  to  Bowdieh,  runs 
^on  the  limXagoa,  whose  mouth  v  iibeiit  4"  8«'  K. 


lonj..  towanl*  tlio  wost  to  the  rivor  Volta,  whieh  aimnaehes 
the  Oit-'nih  in  ii!'  tiieenwirh :  it  lliL-re  joins  the  Volta  near 
its  ronuili.  [Sfi!  La(:()s.]  a  natural  eanal  unites  this 
western  river  with  tlie  t>ea  ul  Bartanry,  The  town  may  con- 
tain upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  flmneriy  dealt  in 
slavea  to  a  great  extent  for  which  reaMo  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  phm  Qva  fhetories,  and  raaetted  to  it 
annually  with  many  vessels ;  Indeed  it  is  prebaUe  that  thta 
trade  hn-  not  jet  ceased.  Tbe  houses,  axoept  thatofthe 
king,  are  constructed  of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one 
story.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maiie, 
palm-wine,  country  cloth.  &o.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not 
an  independent  sovereign,  but  subiect  to  the  king  of  Byeo 
or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great  distanee  from  the  coast. 
How  far  tbe  authority  of  the  king  of  Badagry  extends  over 
tbe  level  and  often  swamm,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  coast 
is  not  known.  Captain  Clappertm  and  Richard  Lander 
set  out  from  Badagry  on  their  cxpeditionB  into  the  interior 
of  AfViea.  .(Bowdicb.  Lander.) 

BADA JO'Z  tPaa:Augutta%  a  eity  in  Spain,  tha  eapital  of 
Bstremadura.  It  was  called  by  tha  Vwxn  Belad-Aix,  or 
the  lend  of  health,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
It  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  at  the  conSuenoe  of  the  river 
Guadiana  with  the  Rivillas.  and  is  270  fb«t  above  tbe 
level  of  tbe  former  river  i  38°  53'  N.  lat..  6"  12'  W.  long. 
Badajos  is  a  fortified  place,  opposite  to  Elvas  in  Portugal, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  roilea,  The  town  con- 
tains 12,668  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  the  chapter  of  which 
consists  of  a  bishop,  twenty-three  oefKms,  and  a  number  of 
chaplains,  five  eonvents  of  monks,  and  eight  of  nuns.  Tbe 
whole  bisho|»io  oontaina  fifty-three  parishea.  There  are 
no  fountaina  in  tha  town,  but  a  grant  numhw  of  wells  and 
cistema.  The  streets  are  r^ular  nnd  elaan.  hut  very  nar- 
row*. Badajos  has  given  birth  to  nuny  aminant  oharao- 
tera  both  in  science  and  arte,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
the  celduated  painter  Morales,  some  of  whose  works  are 
preserved  in  the  caUiedral.  The  soil  of  the  sttrrounding 
oountry  is  very  fertile,  and  pnduees  abundantly  ^in,  fruit, 
wine,  oil,  and  grass.  The  industry  of  the  Inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  tha  maitufaetufing 
soap,  and  the  weaving  9t  coarse  woollen  Stuffs  in  the  bos- 
picio,  or  almshouse. 

The  oastle,  or  tower,  which  is  built  on  a  calcareous  rock. 
300  fisat  above  the  WnA  of  the  Ghiadiana,  and  on  tha  south 
aide  itoommanda  both  the  town  and  the  eonfluence  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  city  spreads  like  a  fan  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  protected  by  eight  good  basUonSi  from 
twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height  with  a  eonntersoarp 
and  glacis.  On  the  north-west  sidia  of  (be  place  is  a  bridge 
upon  the  Guadiana.  1874  feet  in  length,  end  28  wide.  It 
baa  twenty-eight  anches,  and  is  i«roleeted  by  a  good  bridge- 
head (tcta-du^ottt}.  There  are,  besides  the  gate  of  the 
bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
oonsist  of  the  raveliu  of  &kn  Roque,  on  the  eastern  side, 
whieh  eovm  a  dam  and  aluioe  upon  the  Rivillasi  fort 
Ptourina,  on  the  aottth-easti  Fort  Pardeleias,  a  erown-work 
ooeupying  the  southern  side  ef  the  town,  from  which  it  ia 
aepatated  600  fbet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  (tf  the  Gua- 
diana, Fort  B&n  Cbristoval.  wbich  is  000  feet  square,  atanda 
upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  intmor  of  the  town,  and  ii 
conneeted  with  tbe  bridge-bead. 

Badiyox  was  possessed  by  the  Vows  until  1168^  when 
Alonso  Bnriquez,  the  first  kmg  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from 
them.  Fernando  II..  kin^  of  Leon,  who  fled  for  protection 
to  his  ally  the  Moorish  kmg  of  Bad^OK.  rescued  the  place 
from  the  bands  of  tbe  Portuguese,  and  maile  Alousp  a  pri- 
soner, but  generously  granted  him  his  liberty,  and  rein- 
sUbed  hia  ally  in  possession  of  the  town.  .In  1181  Fer- 
nando hmuw  took  It  from  the  Moors,  bqt  he  lost  it  through 
tha  perfidy  of  the  Moorish  alcaide,  in  whose  hands  he 
left  It  In  1827  it  was  again  taken  from  the  Moora  by 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile.  In  1666  it  was  besieged  by  the  Por. 
tugueae,  who  retired  after  a  fsw  days. 

As  soon  aa  the  newt  of  the  rising  of  the  people  at 
Madrid,  in  May,  1808.  afainat  the  Fnmeh,  reaohed  Bada, 
jos,  war  was  declared  against  Frenoe.  a  junta  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  «  mesaenger  sent 
to  General  Camlb,  who  oqmmanded  a  Spanish  division 
in  Portugal,  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  defence  of  ibe 
country.  The  scridiers  then  at  Lisbon  dispersed  themselves 
and  passing  the  frontiers  want  ta  form  part  of  tha  garrisuii 
of  Badajos.  General  KeUarman  aant  three  suocesaive  mea- 
aagea  to  tha  junU  of  Bad^,  vhaHing  them  to  •uhmit  0 
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Nbpobon,  and  endetvouied  to  ttdto  {be  tnimosity  <d  the 
Portuguese  agaiait  their  neishboun;  bnt  the  Portagueie, 
making  oommon  c«um  with  the  Spudards.  tou^t  a  reftige 
in  Bad^jof,  mi  bv  that  maans  torn  garriauk  of  diat  pUoe 
WW  ao  incraasad.  that  Kelknnan  waa  oUigedto  maintain  a 
atraog  force  at  Blvaa.  In  April,  1809,  Muahal  Victor  sent 
a  1001111008  to  the  junta,  vfaxth  waa  answered  1^  moelaim- 
ing  a  enuade  gainst  him.  In  January,  1811,  Soult  laid 
tiege  to  Badajoa.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Menaoho, 
wi&  about  30.000  men,  defended  it  Tlgoroufly  until  the 
Snd  of  March.  On  the  night  d  tbat  dar.  in  a  sally  which 
be  gallantly  made  against  Uie  besiegers,  he  was  kUkdby  a 
eannon-sbtrt.  Imas,  who  sneoeeded  him  in  the  command, 
eowardly  sunendered  the  place  on  the  10th,  and  15,000  men, 
wliotiienlbniiadtheguriioii,beeanu^i8onmorwar.  In 
the  eoune  of  that  year  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 
allied  Bngliih  and  Fmrtugueie  army  to  storm  the  ^taoa. 
but  both  Ailed. 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodr^  in  Hareh,  1813.  Lord 
Wellington  threw  his  army  witii  the  greatest  secrecy  over 
the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  investing  Badajoz  before  Soult 
and  Hannont  should  be  able  to  relieve  it.  The  better  to 
deceive  hia  enemies,  he  ordered  the  artillery  far  the  siege 
to  be  embarked  at  Lisbon  on  a  feigned  destination :  when 
at  sea  it  was  re-shipped  into  small  craft,  and  conveyed 
up  the  Sado  to  Ale&^ar  do  Sal,  and  from  thence  in  car- 
riages to  Badajoz.  On  the  11th  the  British  army  reached 
Elvas,  on  the  16th  they  crossed  the  Guadianaover  a  flying 
bridge,  and  the  place  waa  suddenly  invested  by  the  fifth 
and  l^fat  dinsions,  oommanded  by  Marshal  Bewafcrd  and 
General  Pieton ;  fb»  first,  uxth,  and  aeveiitfa-dmtioM,  nnder 
General  Graham,  advanced  to  Los  Santoa,  &fra.  and  Lie- 
lena.  Sir  Rowland  Hilt,  with  the  leeond  division,  and 
General  Hamilton,  with  the  Portuguese  corps  and  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  moved  to  Almendralejo ;  thus  threatening 
the  French  Gteneral  Drouet  in  front  and  flank,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  from  Villafranca  to  Homachoa.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  force  invested  the  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  the  weather  wad  particularly  fiivourable. 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidiQr,  but  on  the  1 7th  a  sud- 
den ohange  took  {dace :  in  tna  ailemoon  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  raif  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  during  uw  obseority  of  the  iright,  ground  waa  brduo 
within  480  feet  of  Fort  Pienrina,  undiscovered  1^  the  Me- 
my.  On  the  25ih  Are  waa  opened  aa  Fort  Pieurina.  and 
Lord  Wellington  determined  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
amault ;  the  fortress  waa  carried  after  a  short  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  250  men  33 
escaped,  86  were  made  ^isoners,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivftias. 

The  posaesaion  of  the  Pieurina  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
eatablisfa  the  second  parallel  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  26th 
two  breadiing  batteriea  opened  Bra  within  ouO  feet  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  At  thia  time  news  arrived  that  Soult 
vaa  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  idaci^  and 
had  oUiged  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  Albnera, 
while  Marmont.  crossing  the  ftronUers  into  Portugal,  had 
marched,  laying  waste  the  country,  as  far  as  Couvilhao, 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  The  allied  oavalrr,  which  had 
been  left  there  to  observe  his  movements,  had  croased  tbe 
Tagos,  and  were  retreating.  It  was  then  deemed  necessary 
to  push  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour.  On  the  6th  of 
April  two  large  breaches  having  become  praetie^e  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  orden  imn  given  for 
a  general  assault. 

At  ton  o'dook  at  night  the  fourth  and  Iwht  ^visions 
began  tbe  aasault  Aa  soon  as  they  reaebea  the  ^a^ 
they  were  discovered  by  tbe  enemy,  who  instantly  opened 
m  deadly  flte.  In  apite  <^  this  fire,  and  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade finm  tbe  town,  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
■nd  enterad  the  oovered  way.  The  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  counterscarp,  and  the  men  quickly  dwcended  into  tbe 
ditch.  They  then  advanced  to  the  breaches,  and  sucoeeded 
in  gaining  the  ascent ;  but  tbe  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  there  were  found  to  be  inMirmounuble.  The 
aummita  <^  the  breadies  were  crowned  with  okmaui-de- 
friHt  beyond  them  deep  and  wide  trenches  covered  with 
iron  spikies  had  been  made,  and  all  the  surrounding  bnild- 
inga  were  easemated  and  oDcu]Hed  by  the  enemy's  fmaUmPt. 
After  npeatad  eflbrts,  tbe  aasailanto  wars  oompallad  to 
letire.  In  the  meu  time  the  thinl  division,  under  General 
Piatm,  advanced  to  ewalade  the  castle.  The  laddtti  wen 


placed  against  the  wall,  bnt  unfortnnately  fhey  were  too 
short.  This  obstacle  waa  overcome  by  the  men  pushing 
one  another  ferwards  upon  the  rampart.  The  enemy 
poured  down  on  them  ahowera  vX.  hand-grenades,  heavy 
Btmiet.  uid  burning  rafters  of  wood :  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense. The  oflker  in  command  bung  severely  wounded. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troi^  and  after  a  short  stru^te 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  castle.  General 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  \n  escalsde. 
In  the  assault  this  officer  was  severely  wounded.  At  day- 
break Lord  Wellington,  upon  receiving  tbe  news  of  tbe 
success  of  these  corps,  wdered  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
again  to  advance  to  the  breaches ;  and  the  Bntisb,  being 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
soon  ceased.  General  Philipon,  with  his  staff  and  about 
400  men,  escaped  to  fort  San  Christoval.  but  shortly  after- 
warda  anrrendered,  and  Ae  whole  ganiion,  consisting  of 
about  4000  men,  became  priionera  or  war.  A  oonsideiaUe 
(luantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  wm  fimnd 
in  tbe  place.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
aide  of  the  British  was  neariy  5000. 

Unhappily  tbe  lustre  of  this  brilliant  action  was  tar- 
nished by  the  desperate  and  wild  rage  of  tbe  soldiers  against 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  efforts  of 
offioers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeavoured  to 
check  their  excesses,  were  useless.  *  Shameless  rapacity,* 
says  Colonel  Napier,  '  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lux^ 
erndty  and  murder,  dmeka  and  piteous  lamentolioni  lasted 
fiw  two  days  and  nighta,  and  the  tumult  rather  aub»d«d 
than  waa  qnelled.' 

(Sae  Colonel  Napier's  Hutory  of  ike  Penhmtar  War, 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colonel  Jones's  HUtory  qf  the  Sieget  in 
the  PenintiUa.) 

BADEN.  The  origin  of  this  grand-duchy,  whose  poli- 
tical existence  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  1 805,  may 
be  referred  to  the  German  mamaviate  of  Baden  Baden ;  and 
that  margraviato.  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  femily  claiming 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  antient  aite  of  the 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  *  Civitaa  Aurelia  Aquensia* 
of  the  Romans. 

Bou$tdane$.-*lt  formsacompact territory extendhw;  with 
very  irregular  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  ila  upper  course,  firom  south  to  north,  and  ia  utuated 
between  47"  and  50°  N.  lat.  and  7*>  and  10°  B.  long.  Its 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  that'll 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  cent, 
in  number  of  inhabitants :  it  is  more  than  equal  to  Saxony 
in  extent,  but  much  below  that  kingdom  in  point  of  |xipu- 
lation.  The  length  of  the  Baden  dominions  in  a  stra^ht 
line  from  ntvth  to  south,  namely,  from  tbe  village  ol^ 
LauMnbach.  south-east  of  Heppenheim.  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediately  south  of 
Creuznach,  is  about  150  miles;  but  if  estimated  by  tbe 
curved  line  drawn  flmm  the  lastHnenUonad  pmnt  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  extreme  nntbem  point  bdov  Horn- 
burg,  it  ia  not  short  of  1 90.  Tbe  greatest  breadth  of  Baden 
is  about  100  miles,  between  Rheinweiler  and  the  frontier- 
line  east  of  Marludorf ;  and  the  least  about  14,  between 
Eficxbeim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Moosbronn. 
which  lies  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wiirtemberg,  both  places 
being  nearly  equidistont  flrom  Kuppenbeim  on  the  Murg. 
Ite  southern  Umite  on  tbe  side  of  Switzerland  are  formed  by 
the '  Untem'  or  *  Zeller-See,'  a  western  arm  of  the  Boden* 
See  (Lake  of  Constans),  and  the  ru;ht  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  from  its  leaving  the  Boden-Bee  until  it  reaebea  tue 
canton  nS  Basle,  excepting  for  two  short  distances  where 
the  totitny  of  Sehaahi^Mn  intnvenea.  Basle,  in  ^ 
south-weatem  extremity  of  Baden,  makaa  a  small  indentora 
in  ito  territory,  which  diseonnecU  it  a  third  time  from  the 
course  of  the  Rhine ;  but  this  river  having  here  exchanged 
iu  westeriy  for  a  general  northerly  coukc,  onee  -more  vkirta 
the  grand-ducby,  and  from  the  point  opposite  to  Huningen 
until  it  quite  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mannheim,  ferma 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  whole  western  ude  dt 
Baden,  France,  and  Rhenisb-Bavaria.  In  the  north-west, 
the  possessions  of  grand-duoal  Hesse  bound  the  Baden 
dominions ;  and  Bavaria  baeoaes  its  north-eastern  b(Hmdary 
aa  fer  aa  the  point  where  the  fronttent  of  Baden.  Bavaria, 
and  Wtirtembwg  meet.  In  the  east,  the  grand-duchy  ia 
princqtcUIy  bordered  by  the  territory  of  Wiirtemberg ;  ila 
aouth-easiam  neighbour,  Itar  a  ahett  distance,  is  the  princa- 
paliQr  <tf  Hohan»dlem-Sw;maringen.  It  is  in  the  aoudt 
only  tbat  thevBity  of  the  Baden  dominiona  ia  diatoirbad  ^ 
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Hie  interpositioii  of  parts  of  the  canton  of  Scbaffhausen  and 
the  site  of  the  Wiirtemberg  fortress  of  Hohentwiet. 

Atmi  wad  Papulation.— T^<b  area  of  Baden  has  been 
rariouftly  estimated ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  Germany 
of  which  we  possess  fewer  statistical  details  of  an  official 
character.  Deraian  states  it  to  be  between  6048  and  6069 
square  miles;  Haasel  and  Schnabel  set  it  down  at  5859; 
and  the  compilers  of  the  Topographical  Military  Ailat,  at 
5759;  but  we  prefer,  in  common  with  Eggler,  add  particu- 
larly Dittenbei^er,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Baden  mi- 
nistry, to  adopt  Tulla's  Revited  Bttimate  (/  tha  Board 
Engineers,  viurh  does  not  make  this  area  beyond  5712 
square  miles.  Its  political  distribution,  as  re-constituted  in 
the  year  l!l32,  is  the  following:  1.  The  Circle  of  the 'Lake,' 
10>9;  of  the  'Upper  Rhine,'  1659  ;  of  the  '  Central 
Rhine,*  1680;  and  of  the  '  Lower  Rbtne,'  1344.  According 
to  the  enumeration  made  in  1832,  the  population  of  the 
several  circles  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — Circle  o/ 
the  Lake.  168,111;  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  315,523;  the 
Central  Rhine,  393,237;  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  298,438; 
total,  1.175.309.  distributed  among  227,615  ftmilies,  so  that 
the  average  number  of  individuals  to  each  family  was  about  S. 
The  males  amounted  to  573,508.  and  the  females  to  601,801, 
which  shows  an  excess  of  28,293  in  &Tour  of  the  latter. 
AsWorl  states  the  increase  between  Hm  years  1819  and 
1830  to  have  been  168,805,  and  as  no  check  upon  a  con- 
tinued increase  has  unoe  occurred,  we  fbel  justified  in  as- 
suming that  proportion  of  increase  to  have  marked  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  and  therefore,  in  estimating  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Baden  at  1,206,000  souls. 

Chararter  qf  the  Soil. — The  larger  part  of  this  state  is  of 
a  mountainous  or  billy  character ;  it  is  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  pjeasant  valleys,  but  contains  no  considerable 

})lain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted  rich  and  beautiful 
evel,  which,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
ill  its  sweep  northward,  between  that  river  and  the  Black 
Forest,  has  the  Boden-See  for  its  southern  and  ttie  Main 
for  its  northern  extremities.  The  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  a  unifbrm  descent  from  east  to  west  towards  the 
Biiine.  into  which  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  Baden 
territory  which  does  not  discharge  its  waters.  The  soil  is 
generally  productive ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  '  Valley 
of  the  Rhine,'  and  the  land  a^acent  to  the  Neckar ;  even 
tho  sandy  region  about  the  capital  (Carlsrufae)  has  been 
vorked  into  fertility  by  persevering  cultivation ;  and  there 
are  few  toarts,  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  cUmate  or  positive 
barrenness.  The  fallowing  return  of  the  extent  of  land 
which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  rendered 
otherwise  [sroductive,  will  place  the  preceding  renuuks  in 
a  yet  mora  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  derived  from  H6r- 
iKhelniann's  edition  of  Stein's  Manuait  whioh  assigns  the 
^ate  of  the  29th  of  Febroaty,  U32,  to  it. 


CnltlTated,  or  oUierwlN  pn^ 
ductile  Luuls. 

Arable  land 
"Woods  and  forests 
Meadow  Und 
Pastures  . 
Occasionally  cultivated 
Vineyards  • 
Gardens 

Chestnut  plantatknu 
Quarries  and  chalk-pits 


Wasteland 


Horgcna. 
1.363,167 
1,296,071 
406,613 
225,759 


Acres, 
or  1,409,514 
-  1,340,137 
420,437 
233,435 


113,459  -  117,316 

68,064  -  70.378 

37,507  -  38,783 

790  -  818 

102  -  105 


3,511,532 
21,214 


or  3,630.922 
21,935 


3,533,746  or  3,652,857 
Mountaini  and  Birett$.—Ot  this  surface,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  larger  portion  is  of  a  mountainous 
m  hilly  character,  which  is  mainW  owing  to  the  elevated 
rnif^  of  the  Schwarzwald  Black  Forest,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  dark  tint  of  its  foliage.  The  high  lands 
which  compose  it  spread  over  the  southern  districts  of 
Baden,  almost  to  tne  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  rising 
nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  d  the  Jura, 
have  been  cMHidered  hf  many  as  a  jindongation  ot  ^ 
Jura  range.  The  Black  Forest,  which  tom»  a  small 
part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  of  the  Romans,  runs  paraUel 
to  the  Rhine  from  S.S.W.  to  KN  JB. ;  it  forms  a  connected 
chain  rather  thaa  a  aeries  of  isolated  groups,  and  in  its 
coune  from  the  yalo  of  tho  Wutaoh  towards  the  left  bank 


of  the  Kockar  throws  out  its  arms  into  the  neigltbOunng 
districts,  where  its  wild  and  wooded  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thickening  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  is  primi- 
tive granite  and  gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and 
sandstone  at  its  base  and  along  its  moat  elevated  ridges. 
The  principal  chain  contains  sUver,  copper,  lead,  and  co- 
balt :  it  abounds  in  pines  and  flrs,  oaks  and  beeches,  and 
occupies  800,000  morgeos,  or  about  1290  square  miles, 
of  which  upwards  of  one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The 
highest  summits,  the  Feldberg,  between  Todtnau  and 
Obergarten,  the  Belchen,  at  the  exhremity  of  the  vale  of 
M iinster,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkiivh,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4386,  4356,  and  3906  feet  respectively.  Its  greaieet 
length  is  estimated  at  83  English  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  in  the  south  at  37,  and  in  the  north  at  18  miles. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  300,000  individuals,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and  by  mechanical  ocoup^ioos. 
The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the  Danube,  Neckar, 
Wutaeh,  Schwarzach.  Conder.  Treisam,  Kinsig,  Murg, 
Enz,  Nagold,  Alb,  &c  Most  of  them  flow  westward 
through  picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Rhine.  In  one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated baths  of  Baden-Baden.  Its  most  northerly  continua- 
tion spreads  out  into  a  s^ious  plateau,  from  13  to  18  miles 
in  width,  which  is  occssionally  diversified  by  eminences  of 
some  altitude,  such  as  the  Kaiseratuhl  near  Heidelberg, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  1 752  feet. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Fwest,  but  on  the 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  rises  the  Odenwald, 
a  range  of  inferior  elevation,  which  is  sometimes  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  spreads  through 
that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies  north  of  the  Neckar,  and 
takes  a  ntvth-easterly  bend  towards  the  Tauber  and  Main ; 
in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley  of  tbe 
Rhine.  In  the  latter  direction  i(  is  composed  of  granite 
and  gneisa,  overiaid  witti  sandstme.  but  its  eastern  masses 
are  wholly  of  sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler 
declivity.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wUd  and  inhoqtitable  as  die 
Black  Forest ;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and 
^es,  and  intersected  with  small  vallejrs  watered  by  incon- 
siderable streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base,  as  welt  as  these 
valleys,  are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
The  most  elevated  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  tho  Katzen- 
buckel,  near  Eberbach,  and  the  Walsknopf.  north  of 
Weinfaeim;  tbe  first  is  1878  and  the  latter  1752  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sm.  Tbe  south-westernmost  point  of  this 
range  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  tbe  vidni^  of  Heidelberg, 
which  is  1148  feet  in  faewbt. 

Tbe  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat;  a  Tolcimie  mass, 
nearly  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  wbit^h 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Treisun,  and  is  wholly  isolated 
from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be  looked  tmon  as  an  independent 
group;  its  highest  stmimit  is  the  Todtenkopf,  <v  Dead- 
Head,  at  an  elevation  of  1 760  feet :  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grand-duchy  lie  around  it. 

Rivert  and  Lakee. — Baden  contains  three  springs,  which 
are  the  source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers. 
Tbe  most  considerable  of  these  springs  are  the  Brig  or 
Brigach,  which  flows  from  Mount  Kesselberg  in  tho 
Schwarzwald,  near  St.  Oeorgen,  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  tiie  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  Billingen ;  and  the 
Brege,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  ft£mnt  Rossack.  above 
Furtwangen,  and  flows  nearlv  in  a  parallel  line  until  it 
meets  tlw  ibrmw,  and  immediately  afterwards  unites  with 
the  third  and  smallest  stream,  in  the  court-yard  of  lUice 
Fiirstenberg's  residence  at  Donaueschingen,  from  which 
spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  tbe  Danube. 
Hence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  quits  the  Baden 
territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mbhringen,  whence  it 
flows  through  the  south  extremity  of  the  west  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  once  more  entering  Baden  beyond  Krielingen, 
passes  into  Hobensollom  to  the  west  of  Sigmaringen.  The 
most  important  sUeam  in  the  grand-duehy  is  the  Rhine, 
which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Schaff- 
bausen,  forms  its  southern  boundary,  excepting  wb»e 
that  boundary  is  twice,  though  but  finr  a  short  distance, 
bnksn  the  mtnmition  of  wat  canton;  and  after  it  baa 
quitted  the  territorv  <rf  Basle,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  it 
skirts  tiie  western  districts  of  Baden  until  it  enters  tbe  grand- 
dudiy  «i  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Mannheim.  Its  fall, 
between  thirt  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  from  tht 
Bodeni^  it  916  ftet;  between  SohaffhauMii  and  Baila 
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iti  breodtii  vUeni  ftmn  about  940  to  7ftO  feet,  and  at 
Manqhrnm  it  widen*  to  1900.  The  six  flying  brides 
which  crou  it  affurd  to  Baden  a  means  of  oommunication 
with  Franca  and  SwiUarland.  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Ketn 
and  Mannheim,  and  in  the  south,  at  Kaiserstuhl,  Laufen- 
burg,  SeokingeDt  and  RheiDfeldeu.  Ita  winding  course  is 
intftraeetad  by  numemus  islands,  abonnding  in  wood  and 

Ssroe ;  iu  wai«rs  ais  mk  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affMds  gold- 
uit  and  erystal.  in  unall  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  the 
search  after  the  gold  empl^s  a  considemWe  number  of 
)wople,  is  proseeuted  at  thirty  different  spots,  and  produces  ' 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
In  former  timatf  the  coin  which  was  struok  from  it  bore  for 
its  motto '  Sic  fulgent  litora  Rheni.'  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neckar, 
which  is  navigable  before  it  reaohes  Heinsheim,  where  it 
enters  the  grand-duchy  fiom  Wiirtemherg ;  it  then  winds 
first  to  the  niHrth  and  then  to  the  south  as  as  Neckar- 
Oemiind ;  and  thence  flows,  north-westwards,  throngb  the 
mrrow  lowland  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
»nd  passing  Heidelberg,  fUls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. Hie  Main,  another  navigaUa  stream,  fbms  the  par- 
tial boandary  of  the  northern  distriets  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauher  above  Wenbeim, 
after  the  latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Kinsig  rises  on  the  Wiir- 
temberg  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  nins  ftom  south-east  to 
north-west  through  Hansach,  Gengenbaoh,  and  Offenburg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Rhine  at  Kahl.  The  Mui^,  a  smaller  river,  though 
not  of  inferior  utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  eqters  trma 
Wiirtembei^  at  Forbach,  runs  nvthwarda  and  then  north- 
•  westwards,  through  the  deligfatAil  vale  whidi  bears  its 
name,  to  Rsstadt,  near  wfaioh  town  it  leeaives  the  Oos,  and 
.  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  SteinmROwn  north  of  RastadL  The 
Wutaoh  rusbea  aonth-eastwards  throagfa  the  wild  r^ons 
of  the  Block  Forest,  joins  the  Sdiliicht  below  Thiengen, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town.  The  Eli  nses 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  grest  dis- 
tsnce  from  Schonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past 
'Waldkircfa,  Emmendingen,  and  Rensingen,  is  joined  by 
the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam)  at  Riegri,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the  neighboorhoodof  Nieder- 
hausen  and  Kuppel. 

The  largest  laks  wiUiin  the  grand-dvehy  is  composed  of 
thst  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  Baden,  eonsisting  of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter  See, 
about  nine  miles  long  and  fbur  and  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  piotuiesque  island  of  Reiebenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Uelieriioger  iBee,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constani,  which 
stretfihes  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  beautiml  islet  of  Mainan.  These 
waters  are  full  of  but  of  no  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial pouit  of  view,  though  they  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
en  the  Baden  side  is  carried  on  by  the  ports  of  Constanz, 
Sematingen,  Ueheriingen,  and  Meersburg.  Among  the 
frther  lakes  in  the  grand-ducby  are  the  Miiekingw  See, 
nesr  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  Imt  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  ititrgenu  (here  called  *  weller')  of  tme  hundred  pounds 
weight  ate  etnght ;  the  Illinen  See,  south  of  PfiiUendoif, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish ;  and  within  the  region^ 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Schliicht  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name;  the  Feld  See.  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See ;  the  Eichner  See, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopfheim,  at  an  elevation  of 
1467  foet,  whose -waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly relumj  forming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  others  being 
converted  into  arable  or  grazing  Isnd;  and  the  Nonnmatt- 
weiher,  or  Nonnmatter,  See,  at  an  etevation  of  aooo  feet, 
encircled  by  a  rockjr,  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  which 
rises  900  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  the  credulous 

Eople  of  those  partswould  have  the  Mummel  See,  wLacus 
irabilis,  to  be,  as  the  residence  of  raemaids,  hvt  for  its 
^ting  island  of  turf,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rises  and  ^Us  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface. 

C/infu/A— The  cliipate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys, 
which  are  bounded  by  fha  Rhine,  and  lie  deep  embosomed 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  end  oooducive  to  health ;  but 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  OdeowaM 
It  is  exceedingly  taw  and  im^ment  Here,  indeed,  wbwe 
upring,  aiunmwi  imi  autumn  aiporawdsdvtidwapawflf 


Aree  months,  the  transition  tram  the  wlntei»to  the  open 
season  is  so  abrupt,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  from 
frost  and  snow  at  once  into  the  heat  of  summer,  and  from 
this  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed  parts  of  the 
Blark  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oats  or 

Sitatoes,  nor  does  the  cherrv  ripen  beibre  the  month  of 
eptember.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  Baden  is  everywhere 
characterized  by  salnlnity,  a  fkct  which  is  (Htived  by  the 
vigour  of  fnmo  and  longevity  to  whieh  its  inhalntants 
attain. 

Natural  Pro^teiioru. — It  is  no  exa^erttion  to  say,  as  it 
has  been  observed  of  Baden  by  one  who  was  not  a  natire, 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  *  £den  of  Germany.'  !niough 
'  one  third  of  its  surfitce  is-covered  by  the  Black  Forest,  and 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  Odenwald,  it  possesses  a  soil 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  is  full 
of  noble  forests  and  navigable  streams.  The  major  part  of 
it  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  At  one  extremity  lia 
the  m^estto  expanse  of  tiie  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  at  tbe 
other  the  rich  lowlands  Of  the  Neckar :  here  the  geqtle  plains 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Elz,  there  the  less  f^uented  and  less 
known  vales  of  the  Murtaeh  and  Alps,  and  oeytmd  all  thesa 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg,  the  Arcadia  of  Baden.' 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
yields  a  surplus  of  produce  for  which  Switzerland  and  France 
aflbrd  a  ready  market    Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  tbe 

Sand-duchy  has  obtained  an  accession  of  160,000  acres, 
e  surfhce  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,355,00(1  acres, 
or  thirteen  thirty-fifth  parts  of  its  whole  extent;  and  it 
has  increajied  in  the  present  day  to  upwards  of  l,400,uo0. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  instance  any  other  country 
where  the  waste  lands  oonstitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  soil  as  lew  thwi  six  aeres  in  every  thousand.  Tbe 
meadow  lands  and  pastures  fbnn  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  tbe  Baden  dominions.  The  capital,  repre- 
sented by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  valued  at  448,22^,515  florins,  and  adding  to  this 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  local  schools,  which 
is  estimated  at  16,848,730  florins,  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  liable  to  land-tax  represents  a  capital  of  465.009.245 
florins,  or  about  44.810,(J0U/.  sterling ;  independently  of  other 
lands,  which  are  exempt  fVom  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  but  of  which  the  value  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
Baden  annually  raises  about  1,358,000  quarters  of  all  de- 
seripthms  of  grain,  and  exports  between  75,000  and  93.000 ; 
it  yields,  also,  hay  and  otlier  fbdder  for  hor^s  and  cattle  in 
superabundanee.  Hie  uppsr  and  lower  districts  produce 
rapeseed,  hemp,  of  which  Theningen  is  r^ted  to  grow  the 
finest  1b  Germany,  flax,  and  opium ;  and  the  lower  dis- 
triets in  particular,  which  include,  the  former  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhme,  where  tbe  best  husbandry  obtains,  consider- 
able quantities  of  tobaeeo  and  hops.  Potatoes  are  a  favourite 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  mountain-districts,  though  other- 
wise raised  in  every  quarter ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all  varieties, 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant-  Cider  and  perry 
are  made  in  most  provinces ;  and  the  average  produce  of  tbe 
vine,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  tbe  high  lands  skirting 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main  and  L^e  Constans.  hag 
been  estimated,  from  the  returns  of  the  years  1826,  1827, 
and  1888.  at  238,416  aulms,  or  aUmt  4,079,000  gallons,  per 
annum.  The  fitvourile  qualities  of  the  Baden  wines  are  the 
Durbacher  and  others,  which  are  grown  in  the  district  oS 
Ortenau,  the  Mai^ravia^s  (Markgriifl«r),  from  the  vicinity 
of  Miihiheim  and  Lorr^cb,  and  the  Wertheimer,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Main. 

Timber  abounds,  but  more  -  particularly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  tbe  central  and  upper  jiarts  of  Baden.  The 
varieties  consist  principally  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak.  beech,  birch, 
alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  iLettner  estimates  their  annual  pro- 
duce at  1,178,286  Baden  cords.  About  inie-Mf  of  the 
1 ,340,662  acres  of  woods  and  forests  are  eomnnnal  or  paro- 
chial property,  about  379,000  belong  to  tha  state.  263,900  to 
private  individuals,  16A4A0  to  petty  prinees  and  other 
seignorial  proprietota,  and  31.900  to  the  chui^. 

^mntoi;*.— ^Horned  eattle  are  hied  riilefly  in  the  Breivgao, 
the  Baar  (about  Donauesdiingen,  Fiirstenberg,  Blomtwrg, 
&C.),  and  tbe  parts  adjacent  to  Lake  ConsUnz.  Their 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  420,000  and  450,000, 
The  breeding  of  sheep  has  mu<di  mereased  of  late  years: 
tbe  flocks  haw  been  gteatly  improved  by  the  grand-dural 
establishment,  which  has  introduced  tbe  eroflsing  of  the 
Mttm  with  the  Marin*  bleed;  and  th»  wMe  stoek  may 
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Mul  to  be  deficient  both  in  quality  and  qiumtity,  but  pains 
ate  taking  to  improve  the  breed ;  their  number  does  not 
exceed  75,000.  Goats  are  reared  in  every  part,  to  the 
number  of  about  St3,000,  and  the  twine  amount  to  310.000 
or  320,000.  In  several  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained } 
aDd  in  all.  poultry  and  domestic  animals  are  fl)und  in  abun- 
dance. The  wild  boar,  staff,  roe.  fallow-deer,  fox,  badger, 
marten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  latter  being  seen  occasionally  in 
tbe  islands  of  the  Rhine),  the  vulture,  eagle,  faloon.  hawk, 
kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principai  wild  animals.  Most  of 
the  lakes  and  rtvers,  the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  excep- 
tion, ant  rich  in  flshj  trout*  sometimes  fifty  pounds  weight, 
are  caught  in  Lake  Constanz ;  and  carp,  weighing  at  times 
forty  pounds,  in  the  Rhine.  Lake  donstans,  as  well  as 
lAke  Alockinger,  and  the  Danuhei  produce  the  sturgeon. 

Metaia  and  Mimralt. — Among  the  mineral  productions 
m  may  enumerate  the  garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  cbaloedony, 
and  onyx ;  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  chalk,  poroelain-earth, 
and  potter*s  clay.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  along 
the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and  Miinster,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ktnrk  and  Pforzheim :  silver  to  the  amount 
of  about  8500  ounces  annually ;  copper  to  about  900  cwt. ; 
and  lead  of  fine  (|ualit]r«  between  80  and  100  tons  in 
some  years,  and  in  othen  not  man  than  40.  From 
3000  to  8500  tons  of  iron  an  annually  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  Stoi^ach,  Kandem,  the  Black  Forest,  Hauen- 
stein.  &c.  Inconsiderable  c|uantities  of  cobalt,  manganese, 
xinc.  sulphur,  coals,  alum,  vitoiol.  and  bismuth,  are  likewise 
raised.  ^It,  until  of  late  years,  was  not  a  native  product  j 
but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
government  saltworks  at  Diirrheim  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Black  Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  near  Mosbacb.  as  to 
admit  of  the  exportation  of  50,000  out  of  378,600  cwt. 
annually  produced^ 

The  grand-duohy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm 

Strings  of  Baden-Baden  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the 
lack  Forest,  impregnated  wiUi  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum> 
have  acquired  great  celebri^j  a  spring  of  nearly  the 
same  quality  exists  in  BadenweUer;  acidulous  waters  are 
found  at  Griesbach*  An  togas  t,  Petersthal,  and  Rippdstau ; 
and  sulphur  springs  and  baths  atSalsbadi,  Langenbriioken» 
and  oUier  places. 

Territorial  Subdivinon,  — We  have  assigned  our 
reasons,  in  a  former  page,  for  estimating  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants  at  1,206,000;  the  proportion  of  males  to 
fbmales  being  as  100  to  104tV-  proportion  varies, 

according  to  Malchus,  in  the  several  circles;  for  in  the 
circle  of  tbe  Lake  tbe  excess  of  females  is  6]  per  cent.,  and 
in  that  of  the  liower  Rhine  it  is  64.  whilst  in  the  circles  of 
the  Central  and  tipper  Rhine  it  declines  to  4|  and  d|  per 
cent,  respectively.  Professor  tUu  has  also  stated,  that,  on 
an  average  of  nine  yean,  there  is  one  marriage  annually  in 
every  146  souls ;  one  death  in  every  39  (which  diminished 
to  one  in  every  41^  in  1827;  and  that  in  this  year  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  was  as  3  to  2).  The  inha- 
bitants, accor^ng  to  Von  B0<^iler  and  Demian,  are  thus 
located,  vis. — 

Eaamn  In    MglfcW  YDIffW, 

M<lM.  ToVM.  PIM.  la. 

On  IMS.   la  tbs  'Cliele  Of       Ldu,'  eonfiWm  Coo- 

•tau,  the  chief  town,  S6Q0  InhabitaDb,  and  19 

Dlttrld*  (AtmU-r)  tt       9  879 

IW.   In  tlw '  Circle  of  tha  Vppn  Ithlna ditof  town 

PraibaM,  ]4|300.inUt  la  Di-'trlela       .      .  7  UO 

1680,    In  tbe '  Circle  rftlM  Craira]  Rhine ;'  rhleftowii, 

Md  tha  florital  of  the  Onnd  Dueby,  CuUntW, 

90,100  InhaMUntB,  *tth  SI  DbtrMs  .    »      17  M 

13U.  InUw-CireleofthaLoircTRliinei' cMartoirD, 

Haaabetin,  lOJHW  inhaUUnta.  »lth  Vt  Dia- 

liMs  SB      10  SU 


5719 


Total 


110      3B  1668 


To  these  details  it  may  be  added,  that  the  whole  number 
of  houses  in  the  grand-duchy  amounted.  In  the  year  1823, 
to  154.710  ;  and  their  value,  with  offides  and  other  appur- 
tenances, as  estimated  by  the  Natbnal  Insurance  Company, 
in  IB32,  when  tbe  number  had  increased  to  about  176|000. 
or,  as  Von  Berstatt,  the  Baden  minister,  stated  in  the  legis- 
lature, between  170,000  and  180,000,  was  173,0S3t960 
tlorins ;  about  1 0,623,000/.  sterUng. 

B«ligim,—Th»  inhabitant*,  iriUi  the  foueption  ot  lereral 
fcmilies.  descendants  tff  Frenob  Huguenots,  and  about 
18.000 Jewg.aTeofpuraGermaneKtrabtion.  Tbeyeonsisted 
in  1889  of  799,723  Roman  Catholics,  808,401  Pntestant* 
of  the  Ltithoran  and  Befdrmed-Lnthtftn  pemuuions*  1422 
Uennonitaa  and  Hezmlm^  tmd  18^03  itma.  For  tlw 


imrpesea  of  enflenastisal  gevanttiOnt,     oemtry  k  dlvUM 

mto  sixty'four  Catholic  and  thirty  Protestant  deanerish 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  t^urch  of  Baden  is  the  archbishop 
of  Freiburg,  whose  jurisdiction  also  extends  over  tbe  priti- 
cipaUties  of  Hohenzollern,  and  wiUun  whose  metroptAitaa 
diooese,  aoeording  to  the  settlement  made  In  )  830,  are  in- 
cluded the  bishepriua  of  Freiburg,  Mains  (Hesse-Darm- 
stadt), Fulda  (He«se-Ca«sel),  Rottenburg  (Wiirtamberg), 
and  Ximbura,  which  oonstitute  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
the  Upper  Rhine.  No  ohuroh  aflbirs  can  be  referred  t« 
any  foreign  tribunal  for  ai^tidieation ;  none  but  individuals 
of  German  birth  can  be  admitted  into  tbe  hierafcby,  nor 
can  any  rate  or  due  be  exacted  by  a  foreign  authority.  Tbb 
diocese  of  Freiburg  comprehends  the  whole  grand-^uchy : 
the  diocesan's  inoome  is  estimated  at  14,720  florins,  aboilt 
1420^  and  the  number  of  Catholic  cures  ensouls  in  Baden 
amounts  to  736.  Tbe  few  nunnwies  whioh  are  allowed  to 
exist  are  subject  to  rigid  regulation,  and  tbeir  attention  is 
principally  directed  to  female  education.  The  Protestant 
cures  souls  are  392.  Every  individual,  whatever  his  creed 
mar  be,  possesses  e^ual  eivil  rights,  provided  his  principles 
and  conduct  be  net  inimical  to  the  allegiance  which  he  o*es 
to  the  sovereign,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  large:  but  the  edict  of  the  Uth  of  May,  1807, 
which  estabUsned  this  liberal  policy,  exoludes  all  but 
Catht^s  and  Protestants  who  ai!e  Tnnitariana  firom  being 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Ran  states  the  incieMe  ^ 
the  tluree  leading  communities,  between  1819  and  1827»  to 
have  been  in  the  fbllowing  proportions:  Jews,  13|  per 
cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  isl;  and  ProtestanU,  12^. 

Education. — The  diffusion  of  sound  instruction  has  long 
been  an  object  of  concern  with  the  Baden  government. 
With  this  view  a  seminary  for  the  formation  of  Catholic 
teacbeni  is  established  at  Rastadt,  and  another  for  Pro- 
testant teachers  at  Carlsrube.  Besides  national  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  a*  well  as  Sunday  sohools  and  schools  of 
industry  for  the  lower  classes  in  most  towns  and  vUlages* 
where  upwards  of  2500  teachers  are  employedt  and  twenty- 
eight  vsil-eonduetsd  elementary  schotds  mr  Hebrew  ohildmi, 
there  are  numerous  Institutions  of  a  superior  idasa.  Such 
are  tbe  twelve  Latin  schools ;  the  three  Catholic  establish- 
ments for  educating  masters  at  Tauberbischofhheim,  £r- 
lingen,  and  Baden ;  and  the  four  Protestant  academies  of 
the  same  description  at  Pforaheim,  Durlach,  Lahr,  and  L9r> 
rach;  the  four  Catholic  gymnasia  at  Bruchsal,  Offenburg, 
Freiburg,  nnd  Donaueschingen ;  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  Wertheim,  and  that  for  youth  of  either  persuasion  at 
Heidelberg;  the  four  Lycea,  namely,  for  Catholics  at 
Rastadt  andConstanx,  for  Protestants  at  Carlarufae,  and 
for  both  communions  at  Mannheim ;  and  the  two  univer- 
sities, of  whioh  that  of  Heidelberg,  fimnded  in  1886,  is  more 
partioulariy  designed  for  Protestants,  and  that  of  Freiburg* 
founded  in  1460,  for  Catholics.  There  are  polytecbnie 
sohools  at  Garlsruho  and  ^teibui^.  and  esublishments  for 
tbe  acquisition  of  mechanical  science  (or  gewerbs-scbu- 
len)  in  several  towns;  a  commercial  academy  at  Mann- 
heim; a  theologioal  seminary  for  Catholics  at  Freiburg, 
and  another  for  Protestants  at  Carlsrube;  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  at  Orlsruhe  and  Pfonheim ;  sjid  an  asylum  tn 
tbe  blind  at  Bruchsal. 

Tbe  chief  establishments  for  the  superior  education  of 
females  are  those  in  the  convents  at  Baden,  Freiburg, 
Ottersweyer,  and  Rastadt  nnderthespecialBuperintendcnce 
of  tbe  public  audiorities ;  there  are  others  at  Mannheim, 
Carlsrube  and  Heidelberg.  Ail  affiurs  connected  with 
national  education,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to 
the  two  uhivMsities,  &ll  under  the  cognizanoe  of  the  Board 
of  General  Studies.  The  principal  libraries  are  those  of 
FreibunC  (above  100,000  volumes),  Heidelberg  (70^000), 
Carlsrube  (75,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and  Donaueschin- 
gen (30,000).  Among  the  nimierous  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  tbe  arts  and  sciences  are  the  excellent 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Paintings, 
Coins.  &0..  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Industry,  and  the 
Hebrew  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture 
among  the  Jews,  atCarlsmhe;  the  GallerieB  of  Paintings, 
Natural  Hbtwy,  Antiquitiea.  &e.  atMannheim ;  tiw  grand- 
ducal  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Physics,  and  the 
Hospital  at  Helddberg;  end  the  loaeties  for  promoting 
tbe  natoral  soienoes,  and  for  enooura^ing  the  study  of 
history,  statistiesi  and  antiquities,  at  Freiburg. 

Mcmii^ioiunt.—Th»  mannfaotarbg  industry  of  the  grand- 
duchy  does  not  mak  high  either  for  its  extent,  or  fot  thi 
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TMTiety  or  mpefiorf^  of  it*  production!.  Ton  Bentett, 
ten  y«m  ago,  did  not  Mtimate  the  number  of  wta- 
bliahmentt,  in  which  msimfhetares  were  ewried  on  upon 
a  larger  orsmaller  scale,  at  more  than  160  altt^ther;  and 
no  esMOtUl  addition  has,  we  believe,  since  been  made  to 
Asm.  Pforthaim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
plares.  The  government  possess  eight  iron-works:  the 
most  extensive  is  at  Albbrugg,  vlience  about  1000  tons  are 
annually  obtained ;  but  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
30,000/.  per  annum.-  There  are  private  establishments, 
likewise,  such  as  those  at  Bachzimmem  and  Falkenateig, 
in  the  principality  of  Furstenberg ;  but  the  quantity  vhicn 
they  bring  to  market  is  small.  There  is  a  msnufluitory 
of  arras  at  St  Blasien,  and  others,  as  well  arms  as 
of  iron  wire  and  utensils,  oo^mt  mve.  nails,  &o.  at 
Albbrugg.  Scbopfbeim,  Sehimau  near  Hridelbei^,  Pfbrx- 
heim,  Imbui^,  Mannheim,  Carisnihe,  and  in  various  other 
Mrts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Sohriesheini, 
Gerspach,  and  Au ;  saltpetre  at  Schwarzwalda,  and  gun< 

CDwder  at  Pforzheim,  Bttlingen,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
ranch  of  the  Baden  manufactures  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
middlin|;  and  coarser  descriptions  of  hnen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  circles  of  Lahr,  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  &e., 
and  in  which  about  10,000  hands  are  engaged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  manufoctories,  estabHshed  at 
Lahr,  Pfonheiro  (where  the  finest  descriptions  are  woven), 
Micbelfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  Heidelberg,  which,  with 
-  lome  minor  ones,  emidoy  about  ISOO  handi.  Cotton  mann- 
ikcturss  exist  in  most  quartett,  particularly  at  Gehrwihl, 
Nusswihl,  Unteralpfen,  St.  Blauen,  Pforaheim,  Mannheim, 
and  tfie  parts  adjacent  to  the  Black  Forest.  Silks  are 
made  at  Lahr,  Kandem,  Schwazbach,  fico.  There  are 
twenty  manufactories  of  clocks,  watches,  and  jewellery  at 
Prorzheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  6O,00O(.  or 
70,000/.,  besides  those  al  Cailsruhe  and  in  other  plaoes ; 
and  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wooden  and  brass  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
nwehanics  derive  a  livelihood.  The  paper-mills  are  thirty 
in  number,  the  most  extensive  being  tiiose  near  Bttlingem 
and  Niefem,  where  machinery  is  sUlniUr  applied.  Tobuco, 
potaahei,  i^telead,  smaLlt^  glast,  ana  eartb«nrare  tana 
leadrng  items  in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden 
industry.  Ship-bnil^ng  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  Neokargemund  and  Neuenheim,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  July,  1822, 
have  imposed  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  ttkill ;  every  branch  is  placed  under  the  8upei> 
vixion  of  Councillors  of  Xndustr}'  (gewerb-riithen),  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  classified  into  apprentices, 
assistants,  and  masters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
last  class  except  be  is  iriT  age,  and  ean  ^odnoe  proof  of  hi* 
skill 

Trade.— The  position  of  the  coimtry  on  tne  Rhine, 
Main,  Neckar.  and  other  stream*,  and  the  aoeeas  which 
tiiey  give  it  to  Switieriand,  France,  and  Germany,  have 
rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive  transit,  and  secured 
to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions.  The  institution  of 
free  ports  at  Mannheim,  Schrock  on  the  Rhine  above 
Carlshruhe,  Ottenheim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river, 
Ludwigshafen  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  has  been  dictated  by  sound 
policy.  The  impwts  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  ookmial  produce,  drugs  and 
dyes.  iron,  steel,  cottons,  siliu,  fine  woMlena,  horses,  cattle, 
&c.,  and  its  exports  of  timber,  grain,  mail,  oiU  skins  and- 
hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wans,  jewellery, 
fleh.  &c 

Government. — The  executive  and  judidal  powers  m 
Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke,  and  the  legislative 
shared  by  him  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives. The  ducal  prerogative  is  defined  by  certain 
enactments  contained  in  the  *  Constitutional  Reoitrd.'  or 
charter,  of  the  22nd  August,  1818,  which  Axe*  the  right  at 
succession  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  Auuily  who 
are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  default  of  them,  transfers 
it  to  tiie  male  descendants  of  the  female  line :  the  ehartwr 
also  establish**  equality  of  civil  right*,  render*  every  public 
aervdnt  responsible  tor  the  due  obsarrance  of  its  oiaetments, 
riMliihai  aU  oxomptfon*  fton  taxatitm,  4mluM  ercrj  1^ 


Uahia  to  die  mlhtary  conscription,  and  place*  the  judicial 
tribunili  on  an  independent  raoting ;  it  secures  Aill  liber^ 
of  conscience  and  private  worship,  and  a  communih^  of  polt> 
tical  rights  to  the  professcns  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  ftiths.  The  legislature  coousts 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  the  members  (standes-herm)  of 
which  are,  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  blood,  viz.,  the  two 
Margraves  of  Baden,  the  six  heads  of  the  seignorial  families, 
viz.,  the  princes  of  Furstenberg,  Salm-Krantheim,  Liiwen- 
stein-Wertheim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leiningen-Bil- 
ligheim.  whose  posResaions  lie  either  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  borders  of  the  grand-duchy ;  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg ;  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant  church ;  six- 
teen representatives  of  the  domainial  nobility,  provided  they 
have  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  value  of  30,000/.  at  the 
least ;  one  representative  for  each  of  die  two  Universities,  and 
certain  members  chosen  hy  the  grand  duke,  without  regard 
to  birth  or  rank,  but  not  exceeiding  eight.  The  Upper 
House,  therefore,  at  its  full  complement,  is  composed  of 
thirty-six  members.  The  Lower  Houae  consists  of  sixh^- 
fbur  representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  freight 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  distinc- 
tion, who  are  not  representatives,  w  represented  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  have  attuned  their  twenty-fifth  year, 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  ox  fill  a  public  offii-e. 
One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  i*  renewed 
every  sec<md  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholie,  Lutherui,  or  Refisrmed  pomasion. 
Both  bouses  join  in  tlie«election  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  president  <tf  the  Upper 
House,  three  members  of  ihe  Upper,  and  six  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  grand  duke.  No  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  \fAei 
for  two  years  consecutively.  In  case  of  a  collision  between 
the  two  houses,  they  form  themselves  into  a  single  body, 
and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  There 
are  five  ministries, — namely,  for  foreign  affairs  and  the 
giand-dueal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  albirs,  finance, 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appmntments.in  conjunction 
with  the  grand  duke  w  premier  minister  a*  president,  the 
oommander-in-chiefi  ancTthe  head  of  the  *taft  form  wlut  is 
called  *  the  ministry  of  state.*   Every  circle  has  its  own 

Srovincial  government,  and  the  circles  themselves  are  sub- 
tvided  into  superior  districts,  land  districts,  or  districts 
(ober-aemter,  land-eemter,  or  aemter),  each  having  its  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referrud  all  affiu'rs  connected 
with  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &o.  The 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  Hof-gerichl  or  AuHc  Coun- 
cil, of  which  there  is  one  in  each  circle,  and  appeals  from  it 
go  before  the  superior  Aulio  Council,  which  sits  at  Mann- 
heim, and  is  the  highest  tribunal  tn  ^e  country. 

Military  /farce*.— The  srand-duchy  of  Baden  is  one  Of 
the  thirty-eight  state*  which  oon^me  the  German  Confede> 
ration ;  it  bold*  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  eoofednates, 
standing  between  Wiirtembei^  and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  msjor.  The  oontingent  which  Baden  is  bound 
to  ftimish  for  the  umy  of  the  Confederation,  and  which 
forms  the  second  division  of  the  eighth  oorps,  consists  of 
775 1  infantry,  1 429  cavalry,  720  aruUery,  ana  1 00  pioneers ; 
amounting  utogether  to  10,000  men.  But  the  whole  mili- 
tary forr^e,  under  the  existing  scale,  would  he  composed  of 
8586  infantry; — namely,  1  battalion  of  grenadier  life- 
^ards  882  strong;  4  regimenteof  infantry  of  1713  each, 
mail  6852  ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantry  of  852  men. 
The  cavalry  is  composed  of  3  regiments  of  jdtagoons  (6IS 
each)  mustning  1884  men;  the  artillery,  of  a  brigade  of 
670;  and  a  cwp*  of  moneers  2SS  strong;  in  all,  Il,.l66. 
On  its  present  redueed  rooting,  however,  the  official  reports 
state  its  oompoeition  to  be  3603  in&ntry,  1059  cavalry,  and 
485 artillerymen  and  pioneers;  amoimting  altq^tber  to 
5147  men,  with  1 196  hcrses. 

Finanee.—Tbe  budget  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
1831-3  to  Iwve  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens,  or  about 
1,051,800/,,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  to 
10,624.130  guld..  or  about  1,014.040/.  It  also  estimates 
the  former  for  1832-3,  at  10,597.758  guld.,  or  about 
1.021,110/..  and  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  IO,393,6Ufi 
guld.,  or  about  1,001,460/. ;  leaving  a  surpliu  for  the  two 
years  of  595,993  guM..  or  about  57,400/1  applieable  to  the 
zedemption  itf  the  dabt.  Ihii  item  ia  ind^ondent  of  thtt 
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amount  of  the  aeoomiilfttiDg  Aind  (betriabft-fond).  Distri- 
buted amtmg  a  pcqmlation  of  1,225,000  sooIb,  it  would  henoe 
aj^ar  that,  at  the  pnamt  moment,  the  avenge  unonnt 
of  revenue  derived  mnneaeh  individnal  is  17J.  S|«f.  per 
head.  With  respect  to  the  pnblie  debt,  we  And  it  offi- 
•ially  stated  to  amount  to  25,307.834  gOld.,  or  about 
8,438,515^.  which  sum.  hy  making  allowance  for  the  active 
capital  of  the  sinking  fbnd.  may  be  reduced  to  a  net  amount 
of  23.943,041  goM^  or  about  2.210,650/.  A  portion  of  the 
royalties,— namely,  the  produce  of  the  salt-works,  which 
averaged  930,733  guld.,  or  about  88.820/.,  for  the  years 
lS3(,and  1832,  is  assigned  far  the  gradual  extinctioQ  of  the 
debt,  which  it  is  redeeming  at  the  rate  of  four  pw  cent,  per 
annum,  independently  of  any  other  appropriations  in  aid  ot 
it.  The  financial  lesounes  of  Baden  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions ;  direct,  from  a  national  impost  of  about  6d.  on  every 
10/.  of  faoper^  assessed ;  indiract,  ftom  exdse  duties,  cus- 
toms, highway  rates,  &e.;  and  variable,  ftom  the  produce 
<of  gprand-^ncal  revenues,  such  as  those  derived  from  the 
salt-works,  post-office,  &c. 

The  house  of  Baden  is  one  of  the  oldest  femilies  in 
Germany,  asd,  accmding  to  its  own  showing,  traces  its 
deiicent  from  the  antient  Dukes  of  Alemannia.  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  centuries.  Their 
great  aaeestor  was  undoubtedly  Berthold.  Count  of  Breis- 

r,  a  sovereign  wince  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  built 
oastle  of  Ziibriagen.  whence  his  poateritr  derive  the 
name  ot  Ziihringnrs;  ^is  prince  was  the  first  duke  in 
Swabia,  and  Hermann  11.,  his  grandson,  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  title  <^  Mai^ve  of  Baden.  Their  desoend- 
anls  Kradually  acquired  considerable  possessions  in  Swabia, 
Switxerland,  and  Burgundy,  but  they  were  from  time  to 
time  much  reduced  by  partitions  among  collateral  branches, 
until  Ernest  the  second  son  of  Christopher  II.,  became 
founder  of  the  line  of  Baden-Durlach  in  1527.  which 
acquired  conaidwable  celebrity  from  George  Frederick, 
his  sou.  The  line  of  Baden-Baden  becoming  extinct  in 
1771,  their  scattered  dominions,  which  lay  l&tween  the 
Swiss  IVontier,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Neckar,  were  united 
Under  one  head,  though  even  so  late  as  the  year  1801 
they  did  not  ocenpy  a  laq^  ana  than  1617.  square 
miles,  or  contain  more  than  210.000  inhabitants.  By  the 
treaty  of  Lunevitle,  Baden  acquired  an  secession  of  1260 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  245,000  inhabitants;  and  a 
further  and  much  mm  considmbls  accession  under  the 
treaty  of  Pressbui^  in  1805.  Two  years  before  this  treaty, 
Charles  Frederick,  in  whose  person  the  two  houses  wen 
united  in  1771,  exchanged  the  rank  of  margrave  for  that  of 
an  elector  of  the  empire,  in  which  character  he  forwarded 
Napoleon *8  views  by  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
In  1806  he  married  Stephania,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Ni^eon,  and  again  exchanged  his  title  for  the  dQ;nity  of 
grand  duke.  At  the  settlement  of  Germany  by  the  Con- 
fess of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815.  the  very  existence  of 
Baden  as  an  independent  state  hung  upon  a  single  breath. 
Bavaria  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  an  indemnity  for  its 
cessions  to  Austria  by  the  tnnsfer  of  the  circles  of  the  Main 
and  Tauber,  as  well  as  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
its  dominions,  and  Ausfria  was  to  have  received  the  Breis- 
gau.  when  Uie  Emperor  Alexander,  the  grand  duke's 
son-in-law,  stepped  in.  and  pronounced  the  dominions  of 
Baden  to  be  '  one  and  indivisible.'  The  latest  addition 
made  to  the  grand-duchy  is  the  Earldom  of  Hoben-Ge- 
roldsek,  which  was  united  to  the  duchy  of*  Zu  and  von  dor 
Leyen'  in  the  Ortenau.  by  exchange  of  territory  with 
Bavaria,  to  which  Austria  ceded  it  in  1819.  Itis  52  squan 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  4600  inhabitants. 

Tulla's  GrandrDwshy  of  Baden  ;  Demian's  Geography 
and  Statittia  qf  Baden;  Ditlenberger's  Oeograp/ucal, 
Statittical  and  Typographical  Detcription  of  Baden ; 
Rau  in  *  Fritz's  Jahroicher,'  1830  ;  BtichleT'i  Detcription 
q/"  Baden  according  to  ite  Circle* ;  Proceedinge  of  the 
LegiaUUure  of  Baden ;  Hassel's  Pnnc^paUtiee  and  Re- 
publict  o/Germany  J  Stein's  3fanua/ by  Horschelmann,  &c. 

BADEN  (also  called  BADEN-BADEN).  Among  the 
towns  possessed  by  the  various  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
western  parts  of  the  antient  *  Decumates  Agri,'  to  which 
modern  Swabia  generally  corresponds,  was  the  *  Civitas 
Auielia  aquensis a>  spot  which  was  much  frequented  by 
Roman  viaten  in  the  days  of  Antoninus  and  Auidius.  It 
is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  grand- duchy  of  Baden,  in 
48^  46'  N.  lat,  and  15'  E.  loog.,  about  five  miles  from 
Rytvdt, Mid 9ighl9en so«tb-W9st  of  Gadanibo:  itis  Inult 


imon  a  bfll  wlUeh  is  cmnwd  by  the  rendenee  of  the  Amncr 
Ifargnvea;  and  it  stands  on  the  Os,  w  Oelbaeh.  in  a 
valley  surrounded  on  all  ^des  by  heights  covered  with 
forests.  The  town  is  irregular  and  <^d-fashioned  in  its 
construction,  snd  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a 
ditch,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  shady  walks  and  grounds. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  te  the  numerous  visiters,  who 
often  tnble  the  ordinary  population,  and  its  celebrity 
to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  with  salt,  alum, 
and  sulphur,  which  flow  down  the  hill  on  which 

the  castle  stands,  and  rise  from  a  spot,  to  which  the  name 
(tf  *  Heir  has  been  given :  the  temperature  of  these  springs 
varies,  according  to  Stein,  from  37°  to  54°  of  Reaumur 
(115°  to  153°  nhrenheit),  and  their  discharge  is  said  to 
be  above  1 1,420,000  ^^allons  per  annum.  Even  when  other 
water  is  Ibul,  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  is  per 
fectly  translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so.  though  kept 
for  several  weeks  together  in  open  vessels.  The  vspoui 
arising  from  the  hottest  springs  is  collected  and  used  by 
invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-baths.  There  are  chaly* 
beate  springs  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  as  re- 
marttabie  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation,  as  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  which  it  abounds.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  ben 
for  weeks,  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unex- 
jdored  nmble.  The  moat  remariuble  object  near  the 
town,  ts  not  so  mneh  the  eastle  as  its  extensive  sub- 
temnean  anartments,  which  some  eononve  to  have 
been  designed  as  plaees  of  shelter  tar  persons  and  proper^, 
and  others  as  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  '  secret  tn- 
bunsls'  in  the  middle  sges.  The  church,  built  on  the  sita 
ot  some  Roman  ruins  in  the  seventeenth  century,  contains 
the  bur3ring<place  of  the  Margnves,  and  handsome  monu- 
ments in  memory  of  two  of  them.  Lewis  and  Leopold- WiU 
liam  ;  the  ball  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and 
styled  the  *  Museum  Paleeoteohnicum,'  is  a  depository  for 
all  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on 
this  spot.  There  is  a  small  Lyceum  in  the  town,  besides 
the  school  for  females  attached  to  the  nunnery,  ei^  hotels 
with  hatha,  an  hospital,  and  s4joining  the  town  a  handsome 
*  pramoiade  houses*  with  baths,  nading  and  anemUjr 
rooms,  &e.  for  the  recnataon  of  die  visiters.  The  nnmbw 
of  inhalHtants  is  upwards  of  4000. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  tbe  Lower  Eos 
in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  about  fifteen  miles  due 
south  of  Vienna ;  the  *  Tbannm  Cetiw,'  or  *  Austriacn,'  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty 
by  Uie  calamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  are  left  but 
the  flue  old  Gothic  church :  among  the  modern  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  the  *  Weilburg,'  a  handsome 
imperial  residence,  the  town- lull  and  theatre,  the  *  SauwAiof,* 
containins  ninety  dwellipgs,  several  baths,  a  military  hos- 
pital, with  baths  for  the  reception  of  wxty  officem  and  three 
tmndred  privates ;  tbe  *  Mana-Zeller  Hof,'  purchased  and 
endowed  by  the  present  emperor  for  Uie  maintenance  of 
ninety  indigent  sick  persons ;  the  hospital  of  the  Virgin, 
built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  Isdies  of  rank  in  Vienna,  (ot 
sixty  invalids ;  a  reftige  for  six  men  and  women,  founded 
by  the  townsmen  themselves,  and  a  multitude  of  establi^- 
ments  for  the  convenience  of  visitera.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  fashionidile  people  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to 
the  numbw  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  every 
season.  The  waten  are  sdlphurous,  and  flow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoin  or  baths,  at  the  rate  of  80,640 
cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  houn.  Tbe  temperature  of  the 
hottest  SfHing  is  30^.  and  of  the  coolest,  24°  of  Reaumur  ; 
or  by  Fahnnheit's  scale,  the  former  is  99%  and  the  latter 
86".  Baden  is  a  possession  of  the  crown,  contains  about  500 
houses  and  4500  inhabitants,  and  has  a  park  and  deUght* 
ful  gardens,  besides  pleasing  environs. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aaigau.  in  Switzer- 
land, on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Limmat,  thirteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Zurich.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  tbe  county  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  taken  in  1415  by  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons from  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  who  by  tbe  treaty  of  peooa 
of  1418  gave  up  their  claims  to  it  It  was  from  that  tima 
held  in  common  by  the  seven  older  cantons,  as  a  sulgect 
bailiwick.  In  the  wsr  between  the  Protestant  and  tha . 
Cotbolie  cantons  which  broke  out  in  1709,  the  Catholiea 
took  axclunVB  possession  of  Baden  and  of  other  parts  of 
Aargau ;  but  the  trooM  of  Bon  and  Ziirich  besi^ed  Badeiu 
t^  owUo  ^  w^el),  ut9v «  vigoFoos  n^t»a99»  punon4«M 
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in  1710.  Um  ipuoa  af  Amu.  U1S»  tiie  poawssioD  of 
fioden  rem&med  witb  tbe  tliree  cantons  of  Bern*  Zurich, 
and  Gknii,  which  tent  turns  a  landvogt,  or  batiU,  a« 
they  call  tlwt  magistrate  in  f'rench  Switcerland,  to  admi- 
nister tbe  country.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  was  reckoned  at  the  olose  of  the  laat  oentury  at 
it4,000  inhabitants.  After  the  French  invasion  of  1798, 
mad.  by  the  subsequent  rtniodelling  of  tbe  Swisk  politioal 
mt«n,  Bad«n  vu  iiwwpmted  vith  tb*  new  canton  of 
Aat^o.  The  town  of  Baden  is  mull  and  duU ;  its  popu- 
lation is  ftboHt  1700 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls ;  the  oastlot 
which  was  Wilt  on  a  steep  hill,  has  ratnained  in  rains  ever 
since  1710.  .  The  population  of  Baden  and  its  district  is 
CathoUc^  although  Uie  surrounding  distridtfl  an  I^-otestant. 
i'be  riob  benedictine  monastery  of  Wettingen,  which  is  two 
miles  from  Badeni  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Limmat,  has  been  left  in  possession  of  its  estetes,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  monastic  bouses  in  Switz- 
erland. Baden  is  on  the  high  road  ftota  Bern  to  Zurich. 
i?be  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  oonstitute  tbe  principal 
attraction  of  the  plvce,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Littunat*  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  Misen  round  these  springs,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  town  itself,  and  muoh  more  liveljr  and  hwid- 
siHiie  t  it  c«itains  half-a-iloien  large  hotels,  beudes  smallsr 
ones,  twTing  caoh  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and  every 
ae«ommodation  for  Tuuters.  The  nuibenms  company  that 
is  foand  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switseriand,  but  chiefly  from  Ziirichi  tbe  citizens  of 
which  town  eonsider  Baden  as  their  regular  watsring- 

!laoe.  The  language  spoken  here  is  Swiss  German, 
here  are  two  large  common  batbs  to  which  the  poor  have 
access  gratia.  There  are  several  springs  issuing  from  tbe 
gfoubd ;  tbe  hottest  is  lU7°of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  con- 
tains earbonic-gasi  marine  salti  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  magnesia :  it  is  clear,  add  has  a  slight  smell  of 
sulphur*  and  ii  used  ftt  drinking,  as  well  as  fbr  bathing. 
These  baths  are  espemaUy  recommended  for  several  eom- 
phuntspMQliar  to  females.  The  country  round  Baden  isfailly, 
and  Ule  hnm  height*  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine 
made  hers  is  peori  These  baths  were  known  to  tbe  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Thertaue  HelVeticn,  and  are  probably  alluded 
to  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  67).  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rotnan  colony  of  ViDdontssa,  whicb  is  only  three  tniles  dia- 
tanti  contributed  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  tbe  middle 
ages  the  batbS  of  Baden  were  much  Ireqiiented,  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  tbe  Council  of  Constance ;  and  Poggio,  the 
Florentine  hlstrarian,  gives  ia  his  letters  a  curious,  but  per- 
haps  an  exaggerated,  aeoount  of  the  Ueentious  Ufe  people 
wen  leading  at  these  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swiss 
Confbdentimi  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  17IS,  when 
the  meetings  wen  ttadsfeired  to  Fnttenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BA'DENOGHt  ft  district  in  tbe  soalh-east  division  of  the 
coon^  of  Inverness)  in  Seotland.  It  is  bounded  on  tiie 
east  ey  tbe  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Attaol,  and  on  the  north  by  Naimsbira. 
It  derives  its  natbe  from  ft  terra  which  signifles  bushy, 
having  been  originally  covered  with  natural  forests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. Lodh  6pey,  tbe  source  of  tbe  great  river  Bpey,  lies 
in  Baden ooh.  Not  fbr  fhnn  this  is  seen  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  Calmgorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiftd  n»k  erystab.  of  evenr  variety  of  tint, 
fbund  on  iti  and  whleh  wen  le  eageriy  sought  after  bv  lapi- 
daries until  crystals  equally  beautiful,  and  at  one-hundredth 
part  the  price,  began  to  be  imported  from  Brasil.  Badenoch 
was  in  early  times  a  lordship  of  tbe  Cummins,  who  (br  many 
centuries  wen  the  most  powerfbl  fomily  in  Scotland.  On 
its  forfeiture  by  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce 
included  it  in  the  earldom  of  Moray,  fVom  which  it  was  de- 
tached by  Robert  II.,  who  mntad  it  to  bis  son,  Alexander, 
so  well  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the '  Wolf 
of  Badenooh.'  The  issue  of  the  lattu-  failing,  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  year  1452, 
when  it  was  given  to  tbe  Earl  of  Huntley.  Badenoch  was 
long  the  prt^ierty  of  the  Gordon  fomily.  but  has*  within  the 
last  few  months,  passed  into  other  han^. 

BADGER  {Mel**,  Cuvier),  in  coohwy,  a  nntis  of  plan- 
tigrade, oarnlvorous mammals, ineludedbyLmniettt  atnong 
tbe  bears,  but,  as  well  as  the  glottons.  racoons,  ooatis,  &o.. 
very  ftvpulf  nptrftted  ftom  that  gmup  hy  muKeediog 


natunlista.  The  I<inn»an  fenut  Urtm*  •»  it  'came  from 
the  bands  of  tbe  Swedish  philosopher  himself,  was  ib  fact 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  family  of  pluiDgrade 
camtvota,  and,  eooordlng  to  the  charftcten  upon  wnicfa  he 
fbrmed  its  definition,  would  have  included  tbe  greater  dum- 
ber, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  si)ecies  beloi^ing  to  this  fstbity 
which  have  bean  discovered  since  his  time.  The  OpibionS 
of  soologists,  however,  with  regard  to  the  extant  and  relative 
value  of  the  groups,  tbe  subordmate  ones  in  partkmlftr,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  ecmsiderahle  modi*- 
fiofttion  unoe  the  deatii  of  Lmnaus ;  the  multitude  of  new 
speciea  whidi  have  been  discovered  sinee  his  time,  the  i«pid 
progress  which  hss  been  made  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomyt  and  the  appUcatien  of 
the  principles  which  this  sfeienee  has  developed  to  the  study 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life,  rendered  the  sub* 
division  of  tbe  greater  number  of  tbe  Litmalan  secondary 
groups  a  matter,  not  merely  of  choice  or  eonvenienoe,  but 
of  absolute  necessity.  Among  tbe  earliest  subdivisions  of 
this  description  that  were  introduced  into  maumalogy  was 
the  separation  of  the  gluttons,  badgeis,  and  raeaoba  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  into  distidet  genera :  so 
that  tbe  genus  Urstta  of  Linnsus  thus  bectame  a  group  of  a 
higher  order*  itself  composed  of  difisient  genera  {  and  the 
diveraity  of  fbrmation  arid  hftbits  obseivwle  among  these 
anintals  fbUy  justified  this  prodee^ng.  Since  that  period 
other  genera  have  been  disoovetcd  and  associated  with  tbe 
same  group,  so  that  the  fiunily  of  Plmi^Tmb,  as  it  b«s 
been  called  by  Ouvler,  at  present  contains  n  feonsiderable 
number  of  caTnivonUs  animals,  diSbring  oonsiderably  In 
the  form  of  their  dentition«  as  well  bs  in  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  agreeing  only  in  tUe  plantigtade  fbrmation  of 
their  extremiUes,  that  is  to  say,  in  resting  upon  the  wb(4e 
sole  of  the  foot  in  the  acts  of  standingi  walking,  &c.,  in 
oodtl^istlnctian  to  digitlgrade  animals,  which  tramp  only 
upon  tbe  toes.  The  vsrious  modifications  which  depend 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  as  they  an  ex- 
hibited throuriurat  the  family  generallyi  will  be  explained 
in  the  artiela  Plahtibrada;  those  which  more  particulari]^ 
concern  tbe  badgers  belong  to  our  present  eubject. 

This  genus,  as  definitely  eharacteriied  by  modem  soolo- 
gists, is  distinguished  by  a  system  of  dentition  which  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  moufettes  (Afe- 
itit),  a  genus  of  camivora  which.  Indeed,  is  scarcely  to 
recognized  as  diflfering  ftom  the  badgers^  except  in  tlie 
!  plantigrade,  or  rather  semi-platitigrade  fbrination  of  their 
extremities.  The^  ia  nothing  remarkable  titber  in  the  siss 
or  number  of  the  incisor  or  canine  teeth;  the  gritidere. 
however,  are  in  some  respects  peoulisrt  and  it  is  this  part 
of  the  dentition  which  prini^ipally  distinguishes  the  badgers. 
Then  an  fbur  fidse  molars  in  tiie  upper  and  eight  in  the 
under  jaw.  two  and  four  on  each  side  respectivelV)  f^loved 
b^  a  carnassier  and  a  single  tuberculotis  tooth  of  large 
dimensions ;  the  whole  system  is  better'  adapted  for  masti- 
cating and  bruising  vegetable  substanoes  tbhn  for  cutunar 
and  tearing  rawfleah;  and  in  fact  the  badgers  are  much 
less  carnivorous  than  any  other  animal  of  tbe  order  to  which 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  quality  of 
the  food  is,  in  all  cases,  necessarily  dependent  upon  tbe 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  prinei|Hil  character  of  the  fbet 
in  tbe  badgers  consists  in  their  having  five  toes  both  before 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buried  in  the  flesh,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  compressed  claws^  admirably  oftl- 
culatod  for  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  eafth  in  Search  oi 
roots.  The  legs  are  short  and  tnuseulsf,  the  body  bmad, 
flat  and  compact,  the  bead  mon  or  less  prolongedi  tiia 
snout  pointed*  the  eara  small,  and  the  tftil  kbOK.  Beneath 
the  anus  there  Is  en  aperture  of  considerable  fliie,  which 
opens  transversely,  and  exudes  fhnn  its  Inner  sbtftce  a 
greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  of  Very  oflfensive  odour.  The 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  carni- 
vorous mammals,  though  the  qualities  of  tbe  substance 
secreted  difi^r  according  to  the  species.  In  the  civets  ftfld 
genets,  fbr  instance,  its  smell  Is  so  pleasing  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  perfume ;  whilst  in  the  moufottes>  ori  tbe 
contrary,  its  odour  is  so  extremely  fmtld  fts  to  hftVe  ac- 
quired for  them,  above  all  other  anunals,  the  getMio  naoe 
M  mephite*,  or  stinkards. 

The  bftdgen  sleep  all  day  at  tbe  bottom  of  their  btnttrtM 
etid  move  about  during  the  night  In  seareh  of  food.  They 
an  fluently  aoonsM  of  destroying  rftbUts,  gathe,  and 
even  young  lambs :  but  roots  and  follen  fruits  appett  to 
cenMtentQ  the  ebtef  part  ^  their  fted,  it&d  they  cettaiHl/ 
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nhibit  B  noN  narked  tute  for  Tegefable  than  for  animal 
food,  at  least  when  kept  in  confinement.  With  the  powerful 
elawa  of  their  fore-feet  they  construct  a  deep  and  com- 
modiouB  burrov,  generally  in  a  sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil : 
this  has  but  a  sinola  entruiM  from  witlMut»  but  it  after- 
wards divides  into  uflbrent  chambers,  and  tanninates  in  a 
round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  well  lined  with 
dry  gnus  and  hay.  The  habits  of  the  badgers  are  ex- 
tremely solitary:  uiey.'are  never  found  in  company  even 
with  the  femaW  of  their  own  species,  and  as  they  sleep 
all  day  rolled  up  in  their  bed  of  warm  bay  at  the  bottom  of 
their  poles,  they  are  always  fat  and  in  good  condition :  their 
fleiih  is  relished  in  many  places  as  an  artiole  of  food.  They 
carefully  remove  every  thing  of  an  offensive  nature  from 
their  earths,  never  deposit  their  excrements  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  habitations,  and  are  even  said  to  abaudon  them  if 
accidentally  or  intentionally  polluted  by  any  other  creature. 
In  its  geosfraphitnl  distribution  the  genus  eii^tends  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and 
N<Hth  America :  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  extending  into 
Africa  or  South  America,  in  the  former  of  which  continents ' 
it  appears  to  be  repreaented  by  the  rattel  (GW6  mellivora, 
Desmarest),  and  in  the  latter  by  various  species  of  moufettea 
iMephiHt).  Australia  possesses  no  species  of  mammal  be- 
longing to  the  plantigrade  family,  at  least  none  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  that  country ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  and  Isles  of  India,  the  place  of  the  badger  is 
■upplied  by  the  telagon  {Mydaiu  meiicept,  F.  Cuvier). 

The  number  of  species  which  xoologists  admit  into  the 
genus  Males  is  very  limited  indeed:  alt  writers,  without 
exception,  have  followed  M.  F.  Cuviw's  example,  in  ex- 
eluding  the  Indian  badger,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
type  of  a  new  genua,  though  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  since  the  dental  system  of  this  animal  has 
never  been  pretty  described,  uid  in  aU  its  other  characters 
itdiffieni  in  no  respect  from  the  common  badger.  Many, 
again,  an  disposed  to  consider  the  American  buger  as  only 
a  simple  variety  of  the  European  :  so  that,  according  to 
these  authors,  the  genus  incluaes  but  a  single  species.  The 
observations  of  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  nave  placed  the 
distinctness  of  the  American  animal  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
so  long  as  we  have  no  definite  observations  to  contradict  the 
approximation,  we  shall  continue  to  associate  the  Indian 
species  with  the  genus  to  which  its  known  characters  so 
nearly  assimilate  it 

1.  7%e  ctmmon  Badger  (M,  vulgaria,  Desmarest)  is 
about  the  sife  of  a  middfii^  dw,  but  stands  much  lower  on 
the  legs,  and  has  a  tncoder  ana  flatter  body.  The  head  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  the  tatt  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  hind  legs ;  the  hide  is  amazingly  thick  and 
tough  ;  the  hair  uniformly  long  and  coarse  over  the  whole 
body,  and  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the 
animal  walks.  The  badger  and  its  con^ners  offer  a  strange 
intermixture  of  colours,  which  is  seen  m  no  other  mammal, 
except  those  of  the  genera  Qulo  and  MejMtis,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  approximate  so  nearly  to  it  in  many  other 
respects  :  in  general,  the  darker  shades  are  found  to  predo- 
minate upon  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
lighter  belov;  but  in  the  animals  abave-mentioned  this 
general  rule  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  light  shades  which 
occupy  the  back  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  dark  ones  are 
spread  over  the  breast  and  abdomen.  The  bead  of  the 
badger,  fbr  instance,  is  white,  except  the  region  beneath  the 
chin,  which  is  black,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  colour, 
which  rise  on  each  side  a  little  behind  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and,  after  passing  backwards  and  enveloping  the 
eye  and  ear.  terminate  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and 
neck.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  considered 
suporatoly,  are  of  three  diffsrent  colours,  yellowish  white  at 
the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and  ashy  grey  at  the 
point ;  the  last  colour  alone,  however,  appears  extemally, 
and  gives  the  uniform  sandy  grey  shade  which  covers  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body :  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
long  eoane  nak  of  the  same  ooloui  and  quality,  and  die 
thtoftt,  breastt  belly,  and  limba  are  covered  with  shorter 
hair  uf  a  uniform  deep  blaek. 

Though  the  badger  is  found  throughout  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  rather  a  scarce  nniraal 
everywhere.  Its  food  is  chiefly  roots,  fiuiis,  msecU 
and  frogs,  but  it  likewise  destroys  the  eg^'s  aiitl  younir 
of  partridges  and  other  birds  which  build  on  llic  gruuiid, 
and  attacks  the  oests  of  the  wild  bees,  which  it  roba  with 


impunity,  as  the  length  of  its  hair  and  the  thicknesf  of 
its  hide  render  it  insensible  to  the  sting  of  tho  bee.  Jt 
chooses  the  most  solitary  woods  for  its  residence,  is  quiet 
and  inoffonsive  in  its  manners,  but,  when  attacked,  defends 
itsfdf  with  a  courage  and  resoludon  which  few  di^  ht 
doable  its  own  sixe  and  weight  can  overcome.  It  bitea 
angrily,  and  hdds  on  with  great  tenad^,  which  it  is 
enabled  to  do  the  more  easQy  from  the  pecuhar  construction 
of  the  articulation  or  hin^e  that  connects  its  under  jaw  with 
the  skull,  and  which  consists  of  a  transverse  condyle  com- 
pletely locked  into  a  bony  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The 
badger  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle',  and  possibly  may  not 
be  found  in  Greece,  as  the  antient  language  of  that 
country  has  not  even  a  name  for  it,  and  as  it  is  less  com- 
mon in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
Pliny  however  notices  it  under  the  name  ot  Melts  {y'iu.  ZB\ 
and  various  other  Roman  authors  have  spoken  of  it.  More 
recent  writent  also  use  Taxiu,  perhaps  derived,  like  other 
Roman  names  of  northern  animals,  nom  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  which  tlie  badger  is  called  Zachs  or  Dacha ;  in 
Dutch  Dai.  The  female  orings  forth  her  young  in  the  early 
part  of  spring,  tothenumber  of  three,  four,  or  five  ;  she  con^ 
tinues  to  suckle  them  carel\ill}  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks» 
and  afterwards  accustoms  them  gradually  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. "When  taken  young  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  become 
as  familiar  and  playhil  as  puppies  ;  they  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish their  master,  and  show  their  attachment  by  following 
or  fowning  upon  those  who  feed  them;  the  old,  however, 
are  always  indocile,  and  continue  solitary  and  distmstful 
under  the  roost  gentle  treatment. 

The  badger  is  hunted  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  he  goes  alnoad  in  seaicu 
of  food ;  bis  hide,  when  properly  dressed,  makes  Uie  best 
pistol  fumitiire;  hia  hair  Is  valuable  for  making  brushes  lo 
soften '  the  shades  in  painting,  and  bis  hind-quarters,  when 
salted  and  smoked,  make  excellent  hams.  This  kind  of 
food,  indeed,  is  not  so  universally  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  as  in  China,  where  Bell  informs  us  that  he  saw 
dozens  of  badgers  at  a  time  hanging  in  the  meat  marketa 
of  Pekin  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  inferior 
to  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  universally  esteemed  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it 

2.  The  American  Badger  (M.  Labradorioa,  Sabine)  mea- 
sures, when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
muzxle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  six  inches  more.  Ita 
snout  is  teas  attenuated  than  that  <tf  the  European  speciei, 
though  its  head  is  equally  long;  its  ears  are  short  and 
round,  the  claws  of  its  fore-feet  much  longer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  its  tail  comparatively 
shorter,  its  fur  of  a  quality  alt^ether  diSiarent,  its  eoloura 
also  very  different,  and  its  appetites  mora  decidedly  carni- 
vorous ;  the  head  and  extremities  alone  are  covered  with 
short  coarse  hair ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fur- 
nished with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  silky  fiir,  upwards  of  four 
inchea  in  length,  and  differing  only  in  being  rather  mora 
sparingly  supplied  on  the  UDOer  than  on  the  upper  parts. 
Taken  individuaUy  these  long  hairs  aie  of  a  purpUsh  brown 
colour  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  variegated  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  ud  light  brown,  but  so  arranged  that  tho 
latter  colour  occupies  the  extremity,  and  oonsequanUy  oom- 
poses  the  predommant  oobur  of  the  coat,  which  is  a  uniform 
motUed  or  silvery  grey  shade,  as  well  upon  the  back  and 
aides  as  upon  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  ground  ctdiour  of 
the  head,  cheeks  and  throat  is  white,  but  a  dark  brown  or 
black  band  passes  over  each  eye  and  ear  from  the  muszle 
to  the  occiput,  and  there  are  patches  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  ramer  a  lighter  hhade,  turrouhding  the  eyes  und 
immediately  in  front  of  the  ears.  The  legs,  like  the  head, 
are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair,  which  is  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  the  claws  are  very  long,  crooked,  and  of  a  pale 
horn  colour,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  tbia 
species  from  the  European  badger,  which,  though  altogether 
a  la^er  animal,  haa  muoh  ^lortar  claws,  and  of  a  dark> 
brown  colour. 

The  American  badger  is  called  Snive  and  Sfjbur  by  the 
C  anadians,  Mutontuk  and  ^itrau^MA^oob  w  the  d  tgging  ani- 
mal, by  the  Crees,  and  C^oeartootk  by  the  Pawnee  Indiana. 
Its  form  and  habiu  have  been  well  desoribed  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son in  his  admirable  ^una£f>r«a/t-jtfifi«rtini)M,  a  work  of'flrst- 
rate  authority.  *  The  Males  laliradorica,'  says  Dr.  Ricfaard- 
soo,  *  frequents  the  sandy  plains  or  prairies  which  skirt  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the  Peace 
River,  and  souroes  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  in  latt- 
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tnde  58".  It  aboundi  on  the  pUins  watered  by  the  MiMouii 
but  its  exact  wuthem  range  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
defined  by  any  traveller.   The  sandy  prainea  m  the  neigh- 
tourhood  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatehe- 
yan,  and  also  on  the  Rod  RiTer  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipeg, 
are  perforated  by  innumerable  badger-holes,  which  are  a 
mat  annoyanoa  to  honemen.  partioulariy  when  the  ground 
u  covered  with  snow.  These  boles  are  partly  dug  by  the 
badgers  for  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  of  tnera  are 
merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  Acttomy*  Hoodii 
and  Richardgonii,  which  the  badgers  dig  up  and  prey  upon. 
"Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely 
or  never  comes  from  its  hole ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  that 
climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  state.    Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  small 
animals  upon  which  it  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  little  chance  of  digf^ing  them  out  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  into  a  solid  rock.  Like  the  bears, 
the  badgers  do  not  lose  much  flesh  during  their  long  hyber- 
nation, for  on  coming  abroad  in  the  spring  they  are  obser^'ed 
to  be  very  fat.   As  they  pur,  however,  at  that  season,  ihey 
soon  become  lean.   The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal* 
taking  to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  strength  of  its  fore-feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one 
which  had  insinuated  only  its  head  and  shoulders  into  a 
hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoured  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  until 
one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its 
body.   Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin 
to  sth-  almAd,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pouring  water 
tnto  their  holes ;  for  the  ground  being  frosan  at  that  period, 
the  water  does  not  escape  through  the  sand,  but  soon  fills 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out.   The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  more  carnivorous  animal  than 
the  European  one.   A  female  which  I  killed  had  a  small 
marmot,  nearly  entire,  together  with  some  field  mice,  in  its 
stomach.    It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters.' 
This  account  leaves  little  further  to  be  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  may  he  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson's 
jdeas  on  the  sumect  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari- 
fuiea  with  the  known  anafogiea  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
ether  respeeti  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  which  he 
himself  states,  that  they  are  in  the  early  part  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  Ikt  as  tboy 
were  in  the  end  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  them.  As  to  the- 
southern  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico,  as  ap- 
peus  from  the  detailed  and  correct  description  of  Fernandez, 
who  calls  it  by  the  native  name  atUacoyotl  sen  Coyotl- 
humttii ;  and  a  very  fine  skin  was  some  time  ago  sent  fhun 
Calirornia  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

3.  The  Indian  Sadler  {M.  Co/Ain>),  called  Bhatloo-Soor, 
or  bear-pig,  by  the  Hmdoos,  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  its  legs,  and  is  at  onee  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attenuated  monle  ending  in  a  truncated 
snout,  like  that  of  the  common  bog,  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail.  The  whole  height  of  this  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  brar,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail 
of  a  hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair, 
and  surrounded  by  a  slight  border  of  white.  The  feet  are 
plantigrade,  and  have  five  toes  on  each,  united  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  claws  an  inch 
long.  The  muzzle  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  neariy  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinly-scattered  hairs  on  the  sines  ;  the 
belly  also  is  nearly  destitute  of  hair.  The  general  colour  of 
the  hair  over  every  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white, 
with  black  points ;  thus  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
coat,  that  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  uiimal  moves. 
The  throat  is  yellowish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  two 
black  bands  which  unite  tomrds  the  muzzle ;  the  inferior  of 
these,  which  is  very  narrow,  borders  the  upper  Up;  the  other 
is  much  broader,  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  sur- 
rounding the  ear,  and  descending  on  eaeb  side  of  the  neck, 
to  unite  on  the  breast  with  the  black  colour  which  covers 
the  anterior  extremities  unifwmly.  The  whole  of  the  throat, 
enclosed  by  these  black  bands,  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  that 
of  the  body,  but  of  a  rather  lighter  and  yell  ower  shade.  The 
bind  legs  are  bhuA,  like  the  fore,  and  covered  with  shmt 
•oariMhair.  The  yeUowiah  white  predominates  on  ti»  rump, 


and  llie  t^  is  neaily  naked,  being  hut  sparingly  flimiahed 
with  coane  scattered  hairs,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
tail  of  a  domcstk  hog. 


[IndUn  Badfer-] 

The  individuals,  a  male  and  female,  observed  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  the  governor-general  at  Barrackpoieby  the  FretK^i 
naturalist  I>uvancel,  who  furnished  M.  r .  Cuvier  with  the 
statement  from  which  the  greater  part  of  tbe  above  do«rrip- 
tion  has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  shy  and  wild. 
The  female,  however,  was  less  savage  than  the  male,  and 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  which  gave  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal  might  be  easily 
domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
buried  beneath  the  stnw  of  their  den  in  deep  sleep-  All 
their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  they  did 
not  altogether  reftise  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  substances 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  a  pfr* 
culiar  kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up  the  hair  of 
their  back;  if  still  further  tormented,  they  would  raise  tlieofe- 
selves  upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  hear,  and  appeared,  Vka 
that  animal,  to  possess  a  power  in  their  arms  and  claws  not 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  This  is  confirmed  bv  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  Sketches  of  Indian  Field  Sports.  '  Badgers 
in  India,'  says  he,  '  are  marked  exactly  like  those  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  larger  and  taller,  are  exceedii^y  fierce^ 
and  wUl  attack  a  number  of  dogs.  I  have  seen  dogs  that 
would  attack  an  hynna  or  wolf  afraid  to  enoountn  tbem. 
They  are  soaroe,  but  occamonally  to  be  met  with  among  the 
bills.   In  their  nature  they  resemble  the  bear.* 

MM.  Duvancel  and  Cuvier  write  the  native  name  of  tbia 
animal  Bali-Saur,  which  they  properly  interpret  sand-bi^  j 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  reftident 
in  India,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  o{  the 
country,  that  the  real  name  is  Bhalloo-Soor,  which  signifies 
the  bear-pig,  and  alludes  to  the  strange  compound  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  characters  of  these  two  very  diRerent  animals. 
The  orthography  of  the  French  naturalists  is  also  incorrect ; 
the  words  ought  to  he  written  Balloo-SooTt  and  with  this 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  percave  how  the  mistake  in  the 
name  of  the  animal  may  have  originated.  In  fact,  a  travel- 
ler like  M.  Duvancel,  entirely  ignorant  of  Hindustanee.  or 
possessing  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  language, 
might  very  readily  confound  the  words  BaUoo  and  B/uiluia, 
as  pronounced  by  a  native  ;  since,  as  far  as  the  mere  sound 
is  concerned,  they  only  differ  in  tiie  aspirate,  though  their 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed ;  Balloo,  as  correctly 
translated  by  M.  Duvancel,  signifying  sand,  whiUt  Bhalloo 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindustanee  name  for 
a  bear.  Neither  is  the  French  traveller  the  first  discoverer 
of  this  animal,  as  imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  There  is  a 
desf^ription  of  it  in  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  published  at  least 
thirty  years  before  M.  Duvancel's  Joumevto  India,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  tolerably  good  figure  oy  that  edebrated 
engraver.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  Indiaa 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  with  that  described 
under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  figured 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  LimnEon  Trafuaeft'onf,  all  of  which,  ifnotthe 
ratel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  very  proximate  species. 

BADI'STER,  in  entomology,  agenus  of  the  order  Cole- 
optera,  and  family  Harpalida.  This  genus,  toECther  with 
I  toe  genera  Trimorphus,  Licinut,  Bembut.  and  Dictetut, 
I  form  a  conspicuous  group  among  tiie  carnivora  of  the  beeito 
\  tribe.  The  type  of  this  group  is  probably  in  the  genua 
I  Ijcinus,  under  which  head  the  charact*;rs  of  the  genera^ 
j  togeUwr  vith  UuU  of  the  group,  will  be  given. 
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B-ETICA,  one  of  the  antient  dirisiong"  of  Hispam'a 
(Spain),  so  called  from  its  chief  river,  the  Bcetis,  now  the 
Gua(lal()uivir. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  Augustus,  Btetioa  was 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Anas  (Guadiana)  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  Ciudad  Real,  near  the 
Guadtana,  through  Jaen  and  Granada  to  Moxacar,  on  the 
coftst  of  the  Mediterranean.  Consequently,  it  comprised 
Sevilla  ;  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo; 
Spanish  Estremadiira,  south  of  the  Guadiana  ;  the  western 
part  of  La  Mancha  ;  Cordoba;  the  west  part  of  Jaen  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the 
Romans  into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Hispania  Ulterior,  which  latter  was  also  called  Bcetica.  The 
eastern  limit  of  Bjetica  at  this  time  was  near  Carthago 
Nova,  Carthagena. 

Tiie  district,  Baetica,  from  which  these  two  large  dinsions 
took  tlieir  name,  was  the  country  drained  by  tlie  lower  course 
'.^  the  Bietis.  The  Sierra  Mortina  on  the  norlh,  and  the 
^«tern  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  Granada  on  the 
touth,  close  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower  Guadal- 
quivir, which  have  so  long  been  noted  for  their  fertility. 
(Mannert,  Hispunien  ;  Slrabo,  lib.  iii.) 

BAETIS,  in  cntomolof^y.  a  genus  of  the  order  Neu- 
ropfera,  and  family  Ephemerida:.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
genera  of  the  British  family  of  May-Ilies ;  the  generic 
characters  are  taten  from  the  number  of  wings,  and  the 
set®  or  hair-like  appendages  to  the  abdomen.  The  genus 
Uphemera  four  wings  and  three  setae;  Ba'etis  has  four 
wrings  and  twosetED  ;  Brachycercui  has  two  wings  and  three 
setae ;  and  Cln'eon  has  two  wings  and  twosetaj.  These  set ee  are 
of  great  use  to  the  little  animal  in  steering  its  way  through 
the  air  whilst  performing  that  beautifully  undulating  llight, 
whieh  all  must  have  observed.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these 
genera  (Ephemera)  that  the  common  May-tly  belongs, 
under  which  head  its  metamorphosis  and  other  peculiarities 
will  he  given. 

B AE'ZA,  BEA'TIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jaen,  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fertile  plain  which  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar,  The 
country  round  is  productive  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 
town  enjoys  a  very  pure  air.  There  are  in  it  many  fine  build- 
ings, the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Moors.  King  San  Fernando  wre>(cd  it  from 
the  Mohammedan  king  inihe  year  1228  ;  and  in  123G,when 
that  monarch  conquered  Cordoba,  he  added  to  his  titles 
that  of  king  of  Baeza.  In  the  collegiate  church  of  Baeza 
are  still  preserved  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  thirty-three 
Knights  who  accompanied  the  king  to  the  conquest,  and 
were  ibe  first  settlers  in  the  new  Christian  city.  The  pre- 
Bent  population  of  Baeza  is  14,205.  The  town  contains  nine 
parishes,  three  hospitals,  seven  convents  for  monks,  and  the 
name  number  for  nuns,  a  cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 
Tlie  episcopal  see  of  Baeza  was  transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  latter  city,  where  it  has  remained 
over  since.  Baeza  is  the  capital  of  a  district  comprehend- 
ing six  towns:  it  is  also  the  hirth-place  of  Caspar  Becerra, 
a  celebrated  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  distance  from  Jaen  i;i eighteen  miles;  it  is  in  37°  57'  N. 
Jat.,  3'  28' W.  long. 

(Mifiano  s  Dictionary ;  Mariana,  Hisioria  de  Espana.) 

pAl'FIN.  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  English  navi- 

Eator  of  the  sevcnteenlh  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing 
;  known.  In  1612  he  sailed  in  the  fourth  voyage  of  Hall 
on  discovei7  to  the  north-westward,  of  which  the  only  ac- 
count we  have  was  written  by  him  :  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
ihe  first  voyaiie  on  record  in  which  a  method  is  laid  down  (as 
then  practised  by  himself)  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  tUe  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
the  narrative  of  which  lie  notices  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  which  he  calculated 
to  amount  to  2S'  as  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body  is  on 
the  horizon.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  mate  and  associate 
to  Robert  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  for  the  ac- 
count of  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Baffin;  and  again  the 
next  year,  he  accompanied  Bylot  as  pilot  in  an  expedition 
which  discovered  and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  that  exten- 
•ive  bay  which  bears  his  name.  It  appears  rather  strange 
that  the  hay  was  not  named  after  Bylot,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition.   Of  this  voyage  Captain  Ross  observes  that 


he  found  all  the  positions  and  descriptions  of  this  able 
seaman  remarkably  accurate. 

In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from  Surat  to 
Mocha ;  and  in  1621  he  engaged  in  an  English  expedition 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Persians  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Kismis,  a  small  fort  near  Ormuz,  while  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  distance  from  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonading  it.    (Purchas's  Pi/gi-ims.) 

BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gulf  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  shores  of  that  continent  and  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  comprised  between  the 
parallelsof  G&°and7&°N.lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  51°  and 
80°  W.  long  ,  and  lies  in  aN.N.W.  direction.  It  is  about  780 
miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  280  miles,  thus 
giving  an  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  Baltic.  It  was 
first  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616,  in  company  with  Bylot,  but 
his  accounts  of  its  extent  to  the  northward  were  always 
much  doubted,  until  corroborated  by  Captain  Ross  in  1818. 

Its  shores  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  500  and  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  backed  by  stupendous  ranges  of  mountains,  always 
enveloped  in  snow.  On  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the 
cliffs  is  found  a  scanty  appearance  of  vegetation,  principally 
mosses  and  ground-berries.  The  clitTs  are  frequently  rent 
into  deep  ravines,  which  become  filled  with  snow :  as  the 
snow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  sea,  till,  detached  by  its 
own  weigiit,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  those  immense  icebergs 
which  are  met  with  in  these  seas. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  prevalence  along  the  coasts  of 
those  small,  high,  and  sharp  conical  rocks,  whose  form  has 
suggested  their  being  called  monuments,  as  if  they  were 
the  work  of  art.  It  is  remarkable  how  void  of  large  islands 
this  tract  of  sea  is,  all  those  which  border  its  shores  (except 
Disco)  being  very  small,  and  the  centre  of  the  bay  being 
entirely  without  them.  The  depth  of  water,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  has  been  found  very  great.  The  shores  are 
deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of  which  have 
yet  been  examined.  The  ice,  which  extended  in  a  compact 
state  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  prevented  Captain  Ross 
from  exploring  those  two  large  arms  to  the  northward, 
called,  by  Baffin,  Smiths  and  Whale  Sound:  but  the 
largest  of  these  bays,  formerly  known  as  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  was  passed  through  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  1819,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow's  Straits, 
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The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  arc  granite 
and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets ;  there  are  also  found 
porphyry,  chalcedony,  quartz,  felspar,  jasper,  and  a  wood 
coal.  Bears,  black  foxes,  and  hares;  walruses  and  seals ; 
ptarmigans,  terns,  gulls,  eider  aud  other  ducks,  auks,  and 
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petrels,  are  the  pilnclpal  animals.  The  hay  abounds  in 
black  whales,  which  are  very  large,  and  a  great  number  of 
EnelMh  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  ftshery.  The 
whale  ships  were  formerly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, by  a  barrier  of  ice  which  alwa;fs  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  till  CapUin  Parry,  by  pushing  through  it,  showed 
them  the  way  to  a  clearer  sea  and  a  more  abundant  harvest 
on  the  American  shore.  Vessels  now  ofien  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow's  Straits.  Natives  were  found  as  high  up  as 
17°  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  by  Captain  Ross,  near 
which  place  a  very  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by 
the  scil.  The  ]>ines  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islands.  Captain  Rms  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  southward  through  Davis's  Straits,  which  form  the 
communication  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 
(Ross's  and  Parry's  Voyages.) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  three  small,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Bafhn'a 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  from  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  tesorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably  deep. 
They  are  in  74°  1'  N.  hit.,  and  sr  25'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  wextem  coast  of  the 
isUnd  of  Cyprus,  in  34°  SO'  N.  lat,  and  32°  IS'  E.  long.  It 
is  a  small  town,  which  has  declined  fVom  its  former  import- 
ance ;  its  harbout  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There  is  a 
^castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  Church  of 
St.  George,  which  is  almost  the  only  building  remaining  of 
the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  country  around  Baffo  is  fruitful, 
and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is^lso  raised  here.  This  place  is  called 
by  geographers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
Paphos,  which  stood  farther  to  the  south-east. — eleven  miles 
according  to  the  Feutinger  table,  and  sixty  Btadia  according 
to  Strabo,  and  probably  near  where  the  village  of  Conuclia 
now  stands.  Mariti.  who  resided  in  the  island  for  several 
years  between  1760  and  1768,  says  that  no  traces  of  Old  Pa- 
phos remained  above  ground,  but  that  many  tombs  and  other 
antiquities  hud  been  found  under  ground  at  and  neorConu- 
clia,  but  that  on  account  of  the  jealousy  and  the  extortions 
of  the  Turks,  the  excavations  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
rerlions  twenty-one  miles  from  Piscopia,  near  the  western 
bdnk  of  the  river  Lyons,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  Conuclia,  or  Old  Paphos.  Old  Paphos  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  anu  was  famous  in 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  Homer 
{Odmsty,  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus. 
In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  from  New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the 
island.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  .Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  havmg  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  chief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Troy,  founded  Iwroa  little  kingdom.  Under  the 
Romans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  the  western 
division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  soon  aHcr  re-built  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Scrgius  Paulus.  The  name 
ofBaffb  is  a  Venetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphos.  (See 
Mannert,  Geographie  der  Griechen  uitd  Romer,  6th  part.) 

BAGDAD  (Faahalic).  This  important  province  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Asiatic  Pashalic  the  limits  of  which 
are  deflned  with  even  tolerable  precision;  and  the  great 
extent  and  position  of  the  Bagdad  province  prevent  its 
boundaries  from  being  distiootly  ascertained.  We  may, 
however,  consider  it  a  tolerably  safe  approach  to  accuracy, 
to  describe  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  lino  drawn  from  about  35°  N.  lat. 
38°  W  E.  long,  to  nearly  9^  N.  laL  44''  E.  lonr.  The 
1^  of  this  triangle  is  at  the  PeniaaOulf,  in  30^  N.  lat. 


I  and  48°  SO'  E.  long.,  and  it  is  hmmded  on  the  mtb^mfttini 

side  by  the  border  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north-eaetem 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.   Thus  considered,  tha 
length  of  the  territory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  460  of 
extreme  breadth,  cMnprehending  the  principal  part  of  tba 
antient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  tho  whole  of^  Babylonia 
and  ChatdEoa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The 
part  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  comprehended  in  the  modem 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  Aljezirah,  or  the  Island  ; 
Babylonia  and  Cbaldtea  form  Irak  Arabi ;  Assyria  partly 
corresponds  to  Kocmlistan ;  and  the  present  Khusistao  whs 
the  antient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  the  Per»ian 
Gulf  in  a  single  stream.    Within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
and  indeed  in  its  whole  course,  the  FVat,  as  the  natives  cbl) 
the  Euphrates,  makes  more  extensive  dtltours  than  the 
Tigris,  but  the  course  of  the  latter  is  more  minutely 
serpentine  than  that  of  the  Euphrates.   The  two  rivers 
within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  most  distant  from 
each  other  between  Rahaba  Maiek  on  the  Eupbralesv 
and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  TigsM^ 
where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles;  and  the  nearest 
approach  is  at  Bagdad,  where  the  distance  of  the  Tign* 
fnon  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  thirty  milei.  Tha 
latter  river  may  he  o-onaidered  to  enter  the  Paidialie 
at  ttie  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  direct 
distance  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  about 
500  miles,  but  by  the  winding  course.of  the  stream  it 
cannot  be  less  than  800  miles ;  and  if  we  odd  to  this  the  150 
miles  after  the  junction,  the  entire  course  of  the  Euphrates 
within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  will  be  about  950  miles. 
From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  I'igris,  the 
Euphrates  receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams ; 
on  one  side  it  has  the  deserts,  and  on  the  other  tho  contracted 
region  of  Aljezirah  and  Irak  Aralti.   Tlie  Khabour  itself 
is  a  small  river  originating  in  the  union  of  several  Vttle 
brooks:  it  pursues  a  southeriy  course  until  it  is  joined 
by  the  westerly  course  of  the  Huali,  and  the  united  stream 
then  pursues  that  direction  to  the  EuphratM.   The  utmost 
rise  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  floods  of  spring,  is  twelve 
feet;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
(Niebuhr  says  twenty  at  Bagdad),  and  thus  such  inunda- 
tions are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  city.    The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  than 
the  Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  di^tance  of 
sixty  miles  from  Koma,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  extends 
to  more  than  thirty-five  miles.    We  may  more  precisely 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  tide  in  both  rivers,  by  stating  Uiat 
the  spot  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  by  the  tomb  of  a 
Moslem  saint  called  Negaib.  on  the  western  bank ;  and  on 
the  Tigris  by  Uio  mouth  of  the  Deweish  eanid:  tbene 
marks  are,  in  both  instances,  a  little  abeve  the  limits  of  the 
spring  tide.   In  the  season  of  flood  Uie  tide  does  not  extend 
so  far  up  either  river  ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  two  is 
still  mamtained.    At  such  Eea.sons,  a  spectator  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  may  observe  the  tide  llowing  up  the  Euphrates  iin 
the  one  hand,  while  the  strength  of  the  Tigris  forces  it  back 
on  the  other.    On  account  of  the  two  large  cities  of  Mu»ul 
and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  that  river  may  be 
considered  more  populous  than  those  of  the  Euphrates ;  but 
the  population  of  the  latter  is  distributed  among  a  greater 
number  of  towns  and  villages.    In  the  whole  diotaiice 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma  on  the  Tigris  there  is  only  the 
miserable  village  of  Koote ;  but  the  parallel  distance  on  the 
Euphrates  contains  many  villages,  and  some  small  towns. 

Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Kumib,  tlie 
direct  distance  to  Koma  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  its  numerous  bends  probably  render  its 
actual  course  fully  as  long.  The  banks  of  both  rivers 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junction,  and  those 
of  the  united  stream  are  very  Hat.  But  tbe  banks  of  the 
Tigris  maintain  a  steep  character  much  lower  down  than 
those.  ^  the  Euphrates.  The  Tigris  is  locally  called  tlie 
Shatt-al-Dijile  until  it  arrives  at  the  canal  of  Shatt-al-Uie. 
when  iA  receive*  tbe  name  of  Shatt-al>Amarah,  which  it 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Frat.  The  river  receives 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Ambt,  and  the  only  strmm  of  note 
that  enters  it  from  Aljezirah  is  the  Asas-umeer.  We  do 
not  find  this  river  laid  down.in  any  map,  and  its  course  has 
not  been  traced;  but  it  enters  the  Tigris  in  a  stream  tturt/ 
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fteC  wMs  In  85"  tt'  N.  lat.  and  tlw  nattva  wy  tbat  it 
eoaies  down  from  the  ne^bbourhood  of  Siigu*.  From 
JTorna  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  tbe  Tigrii  raceives  no 
river  on  its  eastern  bank )  but  between  tbat  pomt  and 
Mos  ut  a  eonaiderable  number  enter  it,  all  of  whicb  riM  in 
and  flow  througb  Koonlistan^  The  principal  of  theaa  are 
tbe  Great  and  Little  Zab,  and  the  Dialah.    The  Great 
Zab  rises  in  tbe  mountains  of  Persian  Koordistan,  and 
pursues  a  north-westerly  direction,  until  it  iBjoinedbya 
Small  stream  which  comes  down  from  the  north;  it  then 
takes  B  south-westerly  direction,  and,  traversing  tbe  breadth 
of  Turkish  Koordistan,  empties  itself  with  rapidity  into  the 
Tigris  about  fbrty-BT0  miles  below  Mosul,  and  imparts  its 
own  turbid  charaeler  to  tbe  subsequent  course  of  that  river. 
Its  breadth  where  it  enters  the  3'igrig  does  not  exceed  60  fbet. 
although  at  the  low-water  horse-ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it 
is  at  least  200  feet  wide.   The  Little  Zab  h  a  narrow  bat  deep 
river  which  rises  in  the  nearer  det-livily  of  the  Koonlistan 
mountains,  and  pursues  a  nearly  direct  8.8.W.  course  of  150 
miles  to  the  Tigris,  whicb  it  enters  in  lat.  35°  10',  where  its 
width  is  only  'i5  feet,  although  in  its  upper  course,  after  it 
has  received  the  AUun  Su  (gulden  water)  at  AUun  Kuprl 
(golden  bridge),  ita  breadth  is  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
It,  however,  dischai^s  an  immense  body  of  water  into  the 
TiKris.  which  immediately  after  forms  a  feurfiil  rapid  and 
hn,  which  greatly  endangers  the  raits  that  navigate  ttie  river 
between  Mosul  and  Bagdad.   The  Dialah  is  formed  by  tbe 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  tbe  mountains  behind 
SuUmanieh ;  and  after  it  has  received  the  Holuan  and 
Arwand  from  the  Kermanshab  districts  it  becomes  a  con> 
siderable  river,  which  dischai^es  itself  into  the  Tij^is  about 
five  miles  above  UieTauk  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.   It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  a  litUe  above  its  mouth,  and  its  breadth 
is  there  sixty  yards  j  and  at  Bakooba,  about  forty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  it  may,  during  the  summer,  be  fi)rded  on 
horseback,  although  Us  stream  is  very  rapid. 

The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  tbe  name  given  to  tbe  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  We  should  perhaps 
prefer  to  call  the  united  stream  by  the  name  of  one  of  those 
rivers :  but  the  natives  never  do  so— perhaps  from  inability 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  streams  the  distinction  is  most 
due ;  and  it  also  agrees  with  their  custom  of  calling  a  river  by 
different  names  ip  different  parts  of  its  course.  Our  Humber. 
ibrmed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  is  a  parallel 
instance.  After  the  junction,  the  river  continues  the 
direction  which  the  Tigris  was  before  pursuing,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  150  miles  enters  tbe  Persian  Gulf  by 
a  siiit(Ie  embouchure.  The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  navigable,  in 
mid-stream,  for  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  ;  but  towards  the 
banks  there  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  shalloWH,  and 
sandbanks,  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  difficult 
and  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  ttom  Persia  the 
Kerah,  and  communicates  dy  the  canal  of  Hafbr  with  the 
Karoon.  The  Kerah  or  Kara-su  rises  in  Ardelan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persian  Koordistan ;  and  after  collecting  all  the 
rivers  of  that  province  and  the  northern  portion  of  Luristan,  it 
flows  with  a  very  tortuous  course  through  the  plains  of  Khu- 
ststan,  passing  near  the  ruing  of  Susa,  and  enters  the  Sbatt- 
al-Arab  about  twenty  miles  below  Korna.  Tbe  length  of 
its  whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  four  hundred  mites, 
and  its  width  at  the  mouth  approximates  to  that  of  the 
Dialah.  The  Karoon  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Koh-i-Zerd,  or  yellow  mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  i 
whicb,  the  Zeinderooclt  tbe  river  of  Ispahan,  has  its  source.  I 
It  proceeds  wes^ard,  hut  in  passing  among  the  mountains  ' 
of  Luristan  it  takes  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  in  its 
passage  through  Khusistan  tho  river  Abzal,  whicfi  comes  ' 
down  from  die  north ;  after  which  it  contains,  in  Kinneir's  ' 
opinion,  a  greater  body  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or 
Euphrates.  "Whether,  however,  the  Abzal  joins  the  Kerah 
or  Karoon  appears  still  uncertain.  Near  Sabla  it  receives 
the  Jerahi,  and  after  it  has  pa>^Bed  Sabla  its  stream  di- 
vides  into  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  proceeds 
westward,  as  if  to  enter  the  Stiatt-al-Arab ;  but  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  that  river  it  rather  abruptly 
takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  flows  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  parallel  and  independent  stream.  Its  former 
direction  is,  however,  continued  by  an  artificial  cu^  through 
which  a  portion  of  its  watws  enter  the  Shatt-Bl-Aiab. 
The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Karoon  at  once  takes  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
three  distinct  channels ;  and  thus,  with  tbe  main  stream  of 
the  Jenhi,  rix  distinct  currents  issue  from  the  Delta  into 


the  sea  at  no  gnat  diitanee  lima  euh  ottwr,  and  this  led- 
eariy  obsarvus  to  conclude  tbat  there  were  so  many  mouths 
of  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  that  river 
flows  in  a  single  stream  to  tbe  sua.   It  is  for  the  sake  of 

explaining  this  tbat  we  have  spoken  of  tbe  Karoon,  althou|^ 
tbat  river  does  not  How  within  our  limits. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tijrris,  from  lat. 
34°  to  Korna,  is  intersected  uy  the  dry  beds  of  many 
natural  and  artificial  canals.  One  or  two  of  tbe  bitter  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Bagdad  might  perhaps  be  made  available 
fiw  navigation  without  any  enormous  expense.  The  only 
oanid  now  usef\il  is  the  natural  one  of  Snatt-al-Hie ;  it  is 
about  100  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tigris,  and 
is  navigable  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes 
nearly  a  dry  bed  in  summer.  Its  stream  divides  at  about 
thirty-flve  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  re-uniting 
forms  an  island  of  a  form  somewhat  ovEd,  and  about  thirty 
miles  long  by  filleen  broad.  Tlie  name  Shatt-al-Hie  is 
locally  limited  to  the  part  between  tbe  Tigris  and  the 
point  of  separation  ;  the  western  branch  of  tbe  divided 
stream  is  called  Bu  Jehirat,  tbe  eastern  Sbatt-al-Amah, 
and  the  re-united  stream  is  named  Subhil.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  somewhat  serious 
error  in  all  the  maps  which  we  have  seen.  About  half 
way  between  Koote  and  Korna,  a  river,  called  Mendeh,  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  antient  Gyndes,  is  represented  to 
come  down  from  the  north  and  discbarge  its  waters  into 
Uie  Tigris.  A  stream  certainly  appears  at  tbe  spot  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  the  Hid  or  Hud,  acerno/which  receives  its 
stream  Jrom  the  Tigris  and  conveys  it  in  a  soutb-easteriy 
direction  to  the  Kerah.  Shortly  after  leaving  tbe  Tigris,  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  toe  principal  of  which  joins 
the  Kerah  about  sixteen  miles  fVom  Haweeza,  Besides 
such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we  have 
noticed,  others  may  be  traced  whicb  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been 
originally  intended  not  only  to  serve  ibe  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion and  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encounter  in  ibllowiog 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  important  of  these 
canals  is  tbe  Naharawan,  which  commenced  near  Samara 
on  the  cost  side  ol  the  Ti<n*i8,  from  whence  its  remains  may 
still  be  traced  to  below  Koote;  and  although  all  furrier 
traces  are  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Susiana,  it  appears  tbat  it 
originally  extended  to  tbe  Kerah.  It  received  the  Dialah  in 
its  course,  and  it  is  a  fbct  notorious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  existing  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
Naharawan  to  the  Tigris  is  of  comparatively  recent  forma-  . 
tion.  Ruins  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal,  and 
aqueducts  leading  from  It  towards  the  Hamereen  mountains 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined  towns  of  the  Tigris  on  tbe 
other,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  of  the  marshy  land  now 
existing  near  the  line  of  its  course  has  been  formed  by 
the  waters  once  carried  off  by  its  bed.  It  is  thus,  and  by 
their  grit  and  debris,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been 
carried  far  around  by  inundations  and  winds,  that  the 
numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  whicb  once  fertilized  the 
country  now  contribute  to  increase  its  desolation. 

In  briefly  describing  the  surface  of  tbe  Fashalic  of  Bagdad, 
we  shall  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between 
the  two  ri\er3.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  In  this  part  of  his  territory 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  divides  with  the-Peralans  tbe  country 
of  Koordistan  and  the  province  of  Khusistan.  As  the 
country  and  people  of  Koordistan  require  a  separate  notice, 
it  will  suffice  now  to  state  that  the  portion  of  Koordistan 
nominally  subject  to  the  Turks  is  tbe  largest  and  finest  part 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  Asia,  Koordistan 
is  altogether  a  hilly  country.  The  stem  and  lofty  summits 
of  4he  centre  are  exchanged,  on  proceeding  towards  the 
borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills,  which  inclose  many 
beautiful  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantic  dells.  The 
Koords  who  live  within  tbe  limits  of  tbe  Turkish  pashalio 
are  not  migratory.  They  are  principally  cultivators ;  and  are 
generally  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  choice.  Their 
plains  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  to- 
bacco, gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
The  innabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pashalic  draw 
lai^ely  upon  Koordistan  for  their  (^cultural  produce. 
The  people  of  Koordistan  are  all  Soonees,  and  the  Persians, 
being  of  the  opposite  sect,  are  not  liked  by  them  so  well  as 
ttie  Turks,   nevertheless  the  Persians  have  acquii-ed  great 
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iAflwa«e  fcniong  fhe  Koorcis  of  dw  Tnikish  empiie.  hy  vely 
•drat  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  chie&  among  them- 
KlveB.  Sulimanieh.  Kerkook.  and  Erbil  are  tiie  principal 
towns  of  Turkish  Koordistan :  Sulimanieh  is  the  capital  of 
a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  which  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  chief  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  but  the  populatiiHi  of  the  town  doei  not  ex- 
ceed 12,000. 

The  limits  of  Khusistan  are  so  variously  defined,  that,  in 
order  not  to  multiply  distinctions,  we  will  consider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  to  the  anUent  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  Luristan  on  the 
east  and  the  Tiftris  aa  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialah 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The 
idimate  of  this  district  is.  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Bagdad.  The  province  may  be  described  as 
actually  a  desert,  although  no  soil  could,  in  its  natural  state, 
be  more  fertile ;  and  this  is  true  of  extensive  territories 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Western  Asia,  which  only  want 
water,  or  the  care  of  the  cultivator,  or  both,  to  become  lux- 
uriantly productive.  In  Khusistan,  however,  extensive  mo- 
rasses have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the 
sands  of  pcwitive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.  The  spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chielly  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  rather  afibrd 
Kood  pastures  or  richly  repay  the  labour  of  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  almost  exclusively  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  the  southern 
half  of  Frisian  Khusislan,  and  nearly  alt  of  Tiu-kish  Khu- 
sistan, are  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chiefly  the 
Chaab  and  Beni-Lam.  The  Persian  province  of  Shuster 
is  peculiarly  fiiroured  by  Nature,  tvhose  blessings,  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  account.  The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
bis  principal  revenue  from  extensive  rice-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  river.  The  dates  of  Khusutan  attain  ver^  high 
perfection,  and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  district  are 
considered  the  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  pashalic ;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
Test  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  dismiraed  very  brietly.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  <^  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
IS  a  desert  of  the  most  positive  character — sandy,  flat,  with- 
out herbage,  and  without  water.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the  annual 
overtlowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  which  is  comjvehended  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  mto  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  AnlA.  The  rarmer  is  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  northern  limit  of  the  pashalic  to  the  point  where 
the  rivers  approach  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  this  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  the  unprofitable 

{dants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  congenial.  The  surface  is 
ess  even  than  that  of  the  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  two  small  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  Tigris,  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  There  are  more  human  hahita> 
tions.  more  trees,  and  nrare  cultivation. 

Irak  Arahi,  the  most  fertile  of  conntries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  soil  may 
in  general  be  characterized  as  a  sandy  clay  in  a  great  degree 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
these  sufficient  traces  remain  to  afford  the  observer  some 
notion  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which,  for  its  extent,  and 
the  cost  and  labour  which  its  establishment  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shatt-al-Hie  are  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
rivers  and  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  the  scene.  On  the  Euphrates  the  territory  of  the  KhAail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautiful.  The  district 
is  not  indeed  very  large,  but  it  contuns  rich  pastures  and 
good  cultivation,  with  numerous  villages  of  an  hospitable 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the  T^is,  are 
skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty-flve  feet,  and  the  liquorice  plant,  which  sometimes 
atuins  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  two  form 
the  fire-wood  used  at  Bagdad  and  other  places.  The  willow 
and  pt^lar  abm  frequently  appear  as  shruU,  but  they  are 


not  so  common  as  the  former.  TraSition  states  that  the 
castor-oil  plant  once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  tha 
site  of  antient  Ctesiphon.  The  asclepiaa  Syriaea  is  tall  and 
abundant  in  some  places  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  its 
follicles  are,  when  ^'oung,  eaten  as  beans  by  the  Arabs, 
although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous, 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  The  carob  plant  Iceratoma 
siliqfia)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Camel-thorn  {hedysarum  alhagi)  is  very  common,  and  a 
speciea  of  buck-thorn  is  seen  ocoanonalty,  as  well  as  the 
blackberiy  bush.  The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice  from  its  berries,  and  eat  the 
leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the  other  {dants  which  fringe 
this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are.  a  rare  species  of 
rue ;  rumer,  nut  very  common ;  dmtnpodimt  nmeromUwn, 
very  abundant;  colocynth,  the  horizontal  runners  and 
gourds  of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behind 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  rivers ;  a  beautifhl  species 
of  mesemtrianthemum ;  centawea,  very  common;  litho- 
gpermum  and  heliotrope  are  seen  occasionally;  and  tpeium 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  of  solanum  are  very  common, 
particularly  the  former.  The  marshes  near  tfae  Tigris  are 
in  some  parts  thickly  covered,  in  the  spring,  for  Ae  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  ttoating;  crow- 
foot. A  species  of  carex  and  of  eilopecurut  ramplete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  although  rather  cursory  observation. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  population.  Grapes,  figs,  pomegranates* 
quinces,  &c.,  are  very  good  and  abundant;  but  apples, peart* 
oranges,  &c.,  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality ;  and  cber- 
1  ries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants  are  unknown. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions,  with  other  cucurbitaeea  and 
asphodeleeet  are  most  abundant  and  excellent;  but  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and  leguminous  plants^ 
it  may,  with  few  ezceptionB,  be  stated  that  the  species  which 
are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  common  in  the 
Bagdad  pashalic. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partridges, 
snipes,  and  wild  doves ;  the  la^n  and  marshes  abound 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelieans.  The 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domestic  birds. 
There  are  no  turkeys  ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domesti- 
cated. The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals,  hogs, 
and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunts 
are  chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris. 
The  jaokals  are  more  abundant  end  troublesome,  andvfaen 
they  find  an  opportunity  enter  the  towns  and  villages  during 
the  night.  The  domestic  animals  are  hones,  aaaes.  mules, 
bufiUoes,  single-humped  camels,  and  dromedaries.  The 
horse  of  the  country  is  a  most  beautifVit  animal.  As  betf  u 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter; 
but  they  are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  direct  authority  of  the 
pasha  of  Bagdad  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  territory 
of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  pasha  of 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  governs 
a  small  territory  in  some  degree  of  independence,  although 
he  usually  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour.  Id 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  Bagdad 
shall  not  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  and,  latterly,  the  Persian 

Svernment  has  much  extended  its  influence  and  power  in 
at  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  districts  around  the  &w  towns,  the  Arabs  are  the  actual 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan  to  the  frontier  of 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  pasha,  with  a  sincerity  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  his  government.  Their  dependence  ia,  how- 
ever, precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  most 
favourable  timet  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  them 
from  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  city  by  their  depredations 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  They, 
and  some  of  the  Koordirii  chiefs,  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  of  armed 
men ;  and  if  these  contingents  were  properly  furnished,  the 
forces  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ought  to  amount  to 
aibout  twenty  thousand  men,  but  fhe  regular  fbrces  of  the 

Easha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  whom 
ave  had  some  notions  of  discipline  instilled  into  them  by 
European  officers.  This  small  body  must  in  all  cases  form 
the  principal  dfpendenee  of  the  pasha,  who  cannot  with  vnj 
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tolemble  oonfideus  ttfrnitote  od  hit  Arabian  and  Kowdish 
troop6,  unleu  On  ease  be  anefa  aa  to  make  it  Dumifeatly 
tiwir  interest  to  bhog  their  fbcoes  forward. 

As  the  above  article  may  be  found  in  some  fwinta  to  di^ 
£nNii  previous  acMunts,  it  u  proper  to  state  that  it  has  been 
drawn  up  ofaiefly  from  personal  observatioD,  and  from  un- 
published papers  and  maps,  for  access  to  which  the  writer 
»  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor, 
the  British  resident  at  Bagdad. 

BAGDAD,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Torkey,  formeriy  the 
capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  a 
pashalic  of  its  own  name.  It  is  in  33"  20'  N.  lat  and 
44°  24'  B.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  SOO 
milea.  in  a  direct  Itoe,  above  the  junction  of  that  river  vith 
the  Euphrataa.  and  300  miles  above  the  point  vhne  the 
united  stream  enters  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  external  appeannee  of  the  city  does  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  may  have  been  formed  from  eastern 
history  and  romance.  It  stands  in  a  forest  of  dale-trees, 
wliirh  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  fVom  the 
approaching  stranger,  but  allow  such  glimpses  of  its  splen- 
did minarets  and  domes  aa  prevent  him  from  suspecting 
that  the  antieut  gior^  of  Bagdad  has  entirely  departed. 

Bagdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was 
originally  built  on  the  western  bank  of  that  noble  stream ; 
but  the  court  having  been  removed,  in  the  tatter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  tiie  opposite  side,  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  population  gradually  followed,  and  the  original 
aite  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poor.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  town,  the  whole  of 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  thick  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular 
distunces  with  round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were 
constructed  in  the  Ume  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship 
and  aize  greatly  exceed  those  of  more  modem  date,  and  are 
now  mounted  with  cannon  in  no  very  serviceable  condition. 
The  citadel  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  within  the  wall  whereit  abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  commands  the  communication  across  the 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  iu  fortifications 
much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
It  serves  as  aa  arsenal'  and  barrack.  The  whole  city 
Wall  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  five  miles  in  < 
circumference ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  which  it 
incloses  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  of  date 
treea.  Under  the  wall  t^re  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
depth,  which  may,  when  occasion  requires,  be  filled  from 
the  river.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Eastern  fortifica- 
tions by  European  rules.  Succesuve  travellers  had  spoken 
of  those  of  Bagdad  with  contempt ;  but  they  have,  in  the 
recent  troubles,  been  found  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  interior  of  Bagdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expec- 
tations which  the  exterior  tow  may  have  raised.  It  is 
built  on  no  regular  plan,  and  there  are  few  towns,  even  in 
Asia,  the  streets  of  which  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They 
are  not  paved ;  they  are  full  of  inequalities,  occasioned  by 
deposite  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  disgusting  by  dead  car- 
cases and  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would  endanger  the 
puUio  health,  were  not  the  nunt  noxious  part  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  numbers  of  unowned  and  half-savage  dogs. 

In  general,  the  houses  do  not,  as  in  Western  Tivkey,  pre- 
sent any  windows  to  the  street.   Instead  of  a  regular  iront 
with  windows,  there  are  high  walls  pimed  hy  low  and  mean- 
looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  t^  better  streets,  the  Turkish 
kiosk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  dse  the  Persian  lattice, 
occasionally  occur.   The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  which  are  not,  when  new,  much  unlike  those 
employed  in  Ixindon,  either  in  shape  or  colour:  but  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old 
ones  can  be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in 
almost  any  direction  around  the  city.   The  walls  are,  to  ap- 
pearance, of  very  great  solidity  and  thickness ;  hut  they  are 
only  faced  with  brick,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  The  houses  are  much  hi^er  than  those 
*  in  Persia.    The  latter  have  seldom  more  than  one  tloor, 
with  perhaps  a  cellar  for  lumber ;  but  the  houses  at  Bagdad 
have  two  floors  besides  the  habitable  cellars.   The  ground 
floor  is  occupied  with  baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants' 
olfices.    The  first  floor  contains  the  state  and  fomily  rooms. 
The  great  height  of  the  apartments  on  this  floor  makes  the 
house  as  high  as  one  of  two  stories  iu  this  country.  The 
splendid  and  often  elegant  appeanoee  of  these  rooms  pre- 


sents •  strikiDg  emtnst  to  the  flhhy  and  beggarly  aspect  of 
the  streete.  The  rooms  have  often  vaulted  ceilings,  which 
are  decotated  with  chequered  work  and  mouldings  in  very 
good  teste.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  co- 
murcd  glass,  and  the  walls  are  so  profiisely  ornamented  wi^ 
gilding,  painting,  and  inlaid  mirrors,  as  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  a  stranger  than  a  detailed  examination  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  sonflrm.  The  buildiogs  of  a  house  in 
Bagdad  commonly  occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  thf^  interior 
of  a  square  court.  In  this  court,  which  is  paved  with  squared 
stones,  some  date  trees  are  usually  planted ;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  fountein  in  the  centre.  Access  to  the  first 
flow  is  aobrded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct 
to  the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open. 
This  verandah,  which  is  supportedby  tbewalbof  the  ground 
floor,  is  generally  wide,  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and 
ito  boarded  covering  and  car\-ed  screen  are  supported  by 
pillars  of  wood,  the  capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

In  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  only  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khana  or  caravanserais, 
and  the  bazaars.  There  are  said  to  be  about  100  mosques  in 
the  town;  but  not  more  than  thirty  are  diatinguished,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The 
domes  are  remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  hei^fht  than 
for  being  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  of  various  colours,  chiefly 
green,  blue,  black  aiid  white,  di»posed  with  considerable 
teste.  The  minareto,  which  are  more  massive  in  tbeir 
structure  than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the 
conical  termination  which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed, 
but  in  better  taste  than  the  domes,  the  colour  being  of  alight 
brown,  with  a  difierent  colour  to  mark  the  lines  formed  by 
the  junction  of  (he  bricks.  These  lofly  minarets  and  beau- 
tifully-shaped domes  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  very 
brilliant  effect.  Some  of  the  more  antient  towers  are  sur 
mounted  by  the  neste  of  storks,  the  diameter  of  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  structure. 

The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  numerons  and  extensive,  but 
are  in  appearance  much  inferior  to  those  of  some  other 
oriental  cities  of  less  note.  Many  of  the  streete  of  shops 
which  compose  them  are  long,  toiierably  wide  and  straight,* 
and  vaulted,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  brickwork ;  many 
others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  of  straw, 
dried  leaves,  or  bmncbes  of  trees,  supported  on  fiat  I>eam8 
laid  across.  The  bazaars  are,  in  ordinary  times,  well  sup- 
plied with  oriental  produce  and  manufactures.  The  baths, 
as  in  all  other  oriental  towns,  are  numerous.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about  thirty,  do  not  de- 
mand particular  notice :  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  some 
othet  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  least  com- 
parison with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  'of  the  city 
divided  by  the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  thirty  pon- 
toons. Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  means  of 
large  round  baskets,  coated  with  bitumen,  which  are  the 
wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Dialah.  The  river 
is  about  730  feet  wide,  in  full  stream,  at  Bagdad,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  varies  with  the  season.  Ito  waters 
are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly  clear  at  Mosul,  and 
until  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris. 

The  existing  antient  remains  in  Bagdad  are  very  few ; 
but  these  few  iar  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in 
solidity  and  elegance.   There  are  three  or  four  mosques, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  built  by  Mansur's  successor  in  the 
year  785,  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  city,  near  the  centre  of  which 
it  stands.    It  commands  a  most  extensive  view  over  the 
town  and  adjacent  country,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  Tauk 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  can  be  distinctly  perceived  from  it. 
Of  the  mosques  of  more  modem  date,  that  of  Abdul  Kadder, 
:  although  rivalled  by  two  or  three  others,  is  the  largest  and 
'  finest.    Underneath  its  lofly  and  beautiful  dome  are  de- 
posited the  bones  of  a  &mous  Sonni  doctor  of  the  aho\o 
name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Bagdad.  This 
mosque  is  well  supphed  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the 
river,  and  the  court  is  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  cells 
I  for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  devotees,  who  are 
:  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  esteblishment.  Bagdad 
'  was  at  one  time  the  Athens  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  and 
:  the  seat  of,  perhaps,  more  science  than  at  that  time  existed 
I  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.   The  college,  founded  in  the 
I  year  1233  by  the  Caliph  Moostenser  Billidi.  acquired  great 
1  &me  in  the  East :  it  still  exists,  aa  a  building,  near  the 
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bridge  of  boots,  bat  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  khan, 
and  Ibeold  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house-  There  are 
six  gates  in  the  entire  wall ;  three  to  each  portion  of  the 
city,  as  divided  by  the  Tigris.  The  largest  and  finest  is 
the  Talisra  gate,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed  thniugh  it 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
6a({i)ad  from  the  Persians.  It  baa  never  since  been  opened. 
Outride  the  walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  targe  burial-ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Harun  al 
Rasrhid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the  'Thousand  and  One 
Nights.'  It  was  erected  by  the  caliph's  second  son  Abdallah 
al  Mamoon,  and  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped  by  a 
rone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shupe.  The 
ruins  and  foundations  of  old  buililin^s,  and  even  the  lines 
of  streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent walls  of  the  town.  On  the  western  side  these  remains 
extend  nearly  to  Agerkuf,  or  the  'Mound  of  Nimrod,'  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must  originally 
have  stood  at  no  great  distancn  from  the  gates  of  the  antient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brickwork  about  136  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part,  which, 
however,  is  much  above  the  real  base.  The  natives  think, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  tlie  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  inten<led  as  a  beacon  on  which  signal-fires  might 
be  kindled.  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie 
(in  a  letter  published  in  the  Annulet  de  I' Astociation  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1830),  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  under 
the  Arabian  caliphs  as  in  times  more  antient,  renders  this 
coiyecture  as  probable  as  any  we  havo  seen.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ivca's  2Vatw/>,  p.  298 ; 
and  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  TraoeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  S77.  (See 
Niebuhr'B  oceount  of  it,  Retsebetchreibung  nock  Arabten, 
£ec.,  vol.  ii.  p.  30&.) 

The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
•summer.  From  our  own  carefiilly-rogistered  obser\'ation8, 
during  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position 
of  the  place  would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on 
the  borders  of-a  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence,  during 
part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind,  the  tamtel.  This  wind 
is  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
its  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long;  during  which 
period  it  commonly  rises  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  continues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breoxe  which  has  just  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  lime-kiln.  At  Bagdad  it  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  bad  effect,  either  upon  the  health  or  lives  of 
the  natives,  or  even  of  Europeans.  Its  heat,  nevertheless, 
and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general,  is  so  oppressive 
and  relaxing,  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
inten'ention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  cloudy  days— that  the 
spot  would  at  that  season  scarcely  be  habitable  but  for  two 
compensating  circumstances  :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing 
coolness  of  the  nights,  to  enjoy  which  the  i>eople  sleep  upon 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  latter  part  of  September;  the  other  is  provided  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  houses  spacious 
vaulted  cellars,  called  serdatibs,  in  which  persons  whose 
circumstances  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  during  the  summer  season.  These  cellars  are  rather 
gloomy  abodes  ;  the  light  is  very  sparingly  admitted  ;  but 
the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by  excellent  wind-chim> 
neys.  which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  massive  towers 
strengthening  mnd  crowning  the  parapet  On  these  venti- 
laton  the  numeroas  storks  which  ftequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  people  are  in  iho  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
'the  summer  temperature  does  not  attain  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceeds.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  usually  warm,  sickness  abounds  in  the  city  ;  and  me- 
dical men,  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  hpving  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  that  quantity  may  operate  injuriously 
on  the  health  of  the  people. 


Snow  never  falls  At  Bagdad,  ftod  halt  very  seMooi. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  fi^esing  of  towels  hung  to  6rf 
upon  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  thin  surface  of  ice 
upon  water  left  shading  in  ju^  in  the  open  air,  are  re- 
garded as  indications  of  a  surpnsing  degree  of  eold.  Tho 
people,  nevertheless,  sufibr  mors  from  the  cold  of  W)nt«r 
than  would  be  imagined  i  this  arises  from  tlieir  rooms  being 
exclusively  constructed  for  summw  use ;  and  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  rooms  being  very  little  beigfateited 
by  the  braften  or  earthen  pans  of  ebarroal  whkb,  In  the 
absence  of  stovea  and  fire-places,  are  employed.  On  tiie 
subject  of  temperature,  the  following  table,  although  not 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired,  will  be  found  to  affbid 
more  information  than  has  been  hitherto  ftimished-  It 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperature  for  every 
month  in  the  year  in  three  different  situations.  As  our 
observations  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April,  1S30,  and 
conoluded  early  in  March,  1831,  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  former  month,  end  the  highest  of  the  latter,  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  are  not  stated.  The  time  of  observation  was 
changed  with  the  length  of  tlie  days,  frtHn  half  past  ux  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  mmiing,  and  from  two  to  threo  in  the 
afternoon.  The  first  observation  was  In  an  ordinary  inha- 
bited room,  the  second  was  in  the  verandah,  and  the  third 
on  the  house-top.  Summers  oonsiderably  warmer  than  this 
of  which  we  speak  are  not  unusual ;  but  a  colder  winter  is 
exceedingly  rare. 

Room.  Op«n  Shade.  Snn. 

LowMt.  HIghact.  Loweat.  H^haat.  IxHmi.  Uiglmt. 
'830.  „         o  o        o  o  o 

April  •  —  81  —  88  -  —  U3 
May         .       73     94         71    108  60  122 

June         .       87     98         79    109  86  139 

July         .      69    103         84    118  90  134 

August     .       93    104         87    110  99  140 

September        88     87         77    106  89  1S7 

October     .       70     90         61    100  72    1 21 

November         59     77         46     84  M  102 

December  .       67     64         il     67  A8  90 

1831. 

January  .  48     63  37  68  43  9S 

February  .  66 '  48  77  54  9S 

March  .  39     —  32  —  61  — 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  wannest  months,  it 
was  generally  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  inhabited 
cellars  was  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  it  bad  been  in  the 
ordinary  rooms  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  same 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagdad  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  or  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. After  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  arc  copious  for 
a  time,  but  the  winter  is,  on  the  whole,  dry ;  and  although 
we  do  not  possess  a  minute  register  of  even  rainy  day,  we 
think  we  may  safely  state  that  tlie  number  of  days  on  which 
any  rain  falls,  in  the  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  the  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  are  so  heavy,  that  the  Tigris,  which 
sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again  fills  its 
channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  majestic  stream.  This 
occurs  again  in  the  sm'mg  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the 
distant  mountains.  The  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  ttiis 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  winter, 
the  country  between  and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  uie  lower 
part  of  their  course',  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake, 
m  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  islands,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  the  history 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  instance  of  an  inundation  so 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  flood  was  so 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  the  waters  found 
an  entrance  to  the  dty,  and  so  many  buildings  were  swept 
away  by  the  first  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  under- 
mined and  fell  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  in 
the  cellars  and  the  streets,  that  full^  one-balf  of  the  town 
was  ruined,  with  little  prospect  that  it  will  speedily  recover. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  mast 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  for  sixty  years 
was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operation  of 
these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from  about  75,000 
to  20,000  or  25,000.  Our  latest  advices  do  not  inform  u» 
that  any  great  progress  has  been  made  m  lo-buildiDg  the 
town  or  restoring  Us  population. 
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Hi*  floS^  is  obseired  to  risit  Bagdad  at  intemlB  of  ten 
f«an;  bat  the  amount  of  deBtruotion  whioU  it  generallj 
BffactB  is  uoeedingly  light  compared  with  that  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted.  There  is  only  one  other  malady  to 
itfhich  the  Ba^dadees  are  much  exposed  that  we  need  parti- 
cularly mention:  it  is  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  some 
call  the  *  Aleppo  maladjr,'  and  others  the  *  Aleppo  button 
but  although  ^appo  mar  be  Its  native  nity,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
ralent  there  as  at  Ba^ad.  It  ia  flnt  a  tumour,  and  then  a 
wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  the  cure  of  which  no 
meani  have  hitherto  been  found,  until,  after  six  or  eight 
months,  it  heals  of  itself.  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible 
scar,  and  as  one  seldom  comes  alone,  and  children  are  gene- 
rally attacked  in  the  (bee,  ijtfi  countenance  suffers  so  greatly 
in  consequence,  that  the  people  of  Bagdad  may,  without 
injustice,  be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults 
are  generally  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  have  once  suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future 
attacks. 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  exceedingly  mixed ;  and  the 
very  distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  etearly  indicate  the 
eomponent  parts  of  the  population.  The  Osmanli  Turks 
■careely  ever  wear  at  Bagdad  the  embroidered  jacket,  capa- 
cious trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital:  the  civil  dress  prevails — the  long  loose 
gowns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  silk,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks 
of  broadcloth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap,  with  its  blue 
tassel,  instead  of  fitting  close  to  the  head,  bangs  loosely 
backwanl,  and  is  wound  about  with  white  muslin,  flowered 
with  gold.  Christians  dress  much  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are  not.  as  in  many  other  towns,  restricted  from  light 
colours  in  their  dress,  or  from  wearing  yellow  slippers ;  out 
they  are  expected  to  abstain  alK^etber  from  green  colours 
and  Arom  white  turbans.  The  .^ws  are  eenerally  distin- 
guished by  having  their  red  caps  fitting  close  to  toe  head, 
with  only  a  yellow  handkerchief  tied  around  them.  As  the 
religious  are  not  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  in  other 
Turkish  towns,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  this.  The 
Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  resident  population, 
besides  a  large  number  from  the  desert  as  occasional  so- 
j  iurners.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a  roarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton, 
with  wide  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  ;  this  is  folded  triangu- 
larly, and  laid  upon  the  head,  aruund  whicli  a  thick  roller 
of  brown  worsted  is  then  passed.  The  ends  of  the  shawl 
cover  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as  it  is  also  funtished 
with  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings  which  hang  down  the  hack, 
it  helps  to  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance. 
They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  wide  sleeveless  cloaks, 
which  are  wholly  black,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue, 
brown,  or  red.  This  cloak  {abba)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool, 
and  when  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally, 
with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath,  forms  the  entire  dress  of  an 
Arab.  His  turban  also  diotingutshes  the  Koord  :  it  is  fre- 
quently of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  white;  and  its 
fringe  of  knottiwl  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turban,  which  is  also  differently  worn,  excellently  sets  off 
the  bold,  grave,  and  strongly -marked  countenance  ofthe 
pure  KooM.  Then  there  are,  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  active  and  animated  subjects  of  the  Persian  king, 
in  their  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  higb-heeled  slippers, 
and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  are  disitinguisbed  from 
thoxe  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  bodv 
and  the  sleeves.  Such  are  the  figures  which,  on  horseback 
or  on  fixrt,  appear  in  the  streets  of  Bagdiid,.or  sit  smoking  by 
the  way-side.  It  would  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  com- 
prehend these  various  masses  of  peo|iIe  under  one  general 
character.  They  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  the  mass  with  a 
reference  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  prejudiced,  self-conceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  There  is  not  among  them  that 
due  proportion  of  informed  and  educated  men  which  re- 
deems the  character  of  a  peoide.  In  those  ecmntries,  two- 
tfabds  ofthe  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  it  the  oty'ect  of 
the  aducation  afforded  to  the  higher  classes,  is  not  worth  know- 
ing, llie  Armeniaqs  are  decidedly  tho  besMnfbrmed  people 
hi  th«  city.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  ladiat  and  several 
liAve  spent  much  of  their  lives  In  that  country.  They  have 
thus  become  acquainted  with  English  manners,  inttitutions, 
and  modes  of  govemraent ;  and  through  them  mnoh  infor- 
mation is  communicated  to  their  countrymen  who  have  not 
ei^oyed  a  similar'advantage.  They,  and  the  more  respect- 
ftble  Moslem  merclumts  in  the  town,  long  for  such  security 


of  property  and  person  as  is  enjoyed  under  the  British 
government  in  India,  This,  combined  with  the  presence  of 
an  English  resident^  who  is  much  respected  and  possesses 
great  influence,  secures  a  European  from  that  open  in- 
sult to  which  he  is  much  exposed  in  many  Mohammedan 
towns. 

We  cannot  give  any  precise  statement  of  the  numencal 
proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  population ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  an  approximation  to  state  that  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  number  are  Turks  and  Arabs  In  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. In  the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently 
the  most  numerous.  To  them  the  vicinity  is  consecrated,  by 
the  recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  is  situated 
not  for  above  the  point  where  the  Tigris  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  forms  a  place  of  pilgrimuge  to  both  Jews 
and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Bagdad  who  exhibit  any  part  ofthe 
face  in  the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  con- 
sists in  general  of  an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or 
blue  cotton,  to  which  in  «inter  is  added  one  of  the  same 
cloaks  that  are  worn  by  the  men.  Ihey  seldom  wear  shoes, 
and  never  stockings ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  mass 
of  black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  gracefully  dis- 
posed. It  is  brought  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 
throat  and  the  lower  part -of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is 
often  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  and  current 
and  antient  coins.  They  are  also  fbnd  of  wearing  anklets 
and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather 
than  ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is 
worn  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  piir- 

EQse :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or  gUt  button,  about  the  size  of  a 
alfpenny,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  small  torquoise  stone  or 
a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stare,  flowers,  and 
other  figures,  stained  on  the  sktn  with  a  blue  colour,  and 
the  effet^t  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European 
ej  e.  The  Turkish  and  other  women  so  mufHe  themselves 
up  when  they  go  out,  as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses 
imaginable.  They  are  enveiopetl  in  large  sheets  of  checked 
blue  linen,  which  cover  them  fVora  head  to  foot.  These 
sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk,  striped  with  white. 
Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  jack-bonts  of  yellrtw 
leather;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfectly, 
although  it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  ]..adies 
of  any  consideration  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs 
of  mares  or  asses,— most  generally  the  latter,  which  are 
fine  large  animals,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  town  are  kept 
standing,  ready  saddled,  for  hire.  Asses  of  a  white  r.oluur 
are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  ser\ice;  but  the 
unfortunate  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to 
be  improved  by  steins  of  a  dusty  orange  colour, 

Bagdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of  eastern  com- 
merce. Besides  the  traffic  with  its  own  raanufat-tures,  it 
was  the  entrepdt  for  the  commodities  «f  eastern  and  western 
Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very  lately,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  commodities  of  India  being  brought  thither  by 
water,  and  iVom  thence  dispersed,  by  land,  to  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Persians,  alxo.  took  to 
Bagdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market.  But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople, 
by  the  safer  and  more  direct  road  of  Erzeroum  and  Tocat  —  as 
trade  in  general  has  not  been  encouraged  of  late  years  by 
measures  of  enlightened  and  liberal  policy — as  the  govern- 
ment has  been  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants from  the  Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert— and  as 
commercial  business  was  greatly  interrupted  in  the  late 
calamities  of  plague,  war,  and  inundation,  trade  is  now  in 
a  very  low  state  indeed,  with'fev  symptoms  of  revival.  But 
it  may  be  expected  that  if  the  contemplated  steam-naviga- 
tion on  the  Euphrates  he  carried  into  effect,  it  will  opei-ate 
favourably  on  the  welfare  of  this  renowned  city;  parti- 
cularly if  a  canal  be  opeiied  a  little  above  Bagdad,  through 
which  the  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Tigris. 

The  manufactures  of  Bagoad  are  not  very  numerous  or 
extensive.  The  red  and  yellow  leathers  are  excellent,  and 
:  are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey.  Another 
principal  manufacture  consists  of  pieces  of  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  ri<4»  and  beautilHil,  and  used 
by  the  Turks  for  covering  the  cushions  which  form  thw 
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diTanfi  «  BofM.  Tte  Arabian  '  abba'  or  doak,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  rather  extensively  manuftotnrecl 
•t  Bagdad:  some  of  the  qualities  are  very  floe,  and  the  use 
of  the  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Arabs,  to  vbom  it 
properly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  list  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  is 
completed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
sur,  in  the  year  763  a.d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  The  town 
was  much  improved  by  Uarun  al  Roschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
T^s,  connecting  the  two  parts  hy  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
remained  a  most  flouriihiDg  metropolitan  city  until  the  year 
1 259,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grand- 
son of  Ghengiz  Khan,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
extinguished.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane), 
on  whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place 
and  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It 
was  S9on.  however,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  alternateh'  io  his  possession,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  these  princes  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed 
posseanon  of  wa  plara,  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
ants until  1470  A.D.,  when  they  were  driven  out  hy  Ussum 
Casaim,  whose  family  reigned  thirty-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
when  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suflide  dynasty  in 
Penia*  made  himself  master  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
regained  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  of  Persia:  but  the 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  a.d.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte;  but  the  Pashas  have,  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Geoi^iao  Mamelouks,  brought,  when  young, 
as  slaves  to  Bagdad,  and  instructed  in  the  Moslem  faith. 
In  the  year  1831  the  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
a  blow  which  might  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  formidable ;  but  which  was  rendered  effective  by  the 
immediately  preceding  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
pnd  iiiumlation.  Nevertheless,  the  town  held  out  for  tluve 
months,  and  then  it  was  radier  the  want  and  misery 
within  its  walls  than  the  force  of  the  besiegers  which  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinq>le  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  lately 
living  in  retireqient  at  Brusa.  The  other  Georoiana  wore 
at  first  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
death  at  different  times  and  under  various  pretences ; 
scarcely  one  of  the  number  remains  alive.  The  conqueror, 
Ali  Pasha,  formerly  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  very 
high  reputation  for  talent  and  energy  of  character;  but 
from  mistaking  his  position,  and  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he 
has  bscomo  hijchly  unpopular,  and  his  authority  and  personal 
safety  have  already  been  frequently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  of  the  people  within  the  ci^  or  of  the  Arabs 
around  it 

BAGHERMB.   [See  Begharui.J 

BAGU'VI.  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
bom  in  1668,  but  at  what  place  is  not  ascertained;  Haller 
afhrros  that  R^usa  was  his  birth-place,  but  Commenus 
asserts  that  it  was  Lecco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having 
early  manifested  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  medicine,  be 
began  hi^  studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  and  continued 
them  at  Padua,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  visit- 
ing almost  all  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &c. ;  after 
which  be  settled  at  Rome.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
having  been  made  known  to  Pope  Clement  Xl,.  he  was, 
Aough  yet  very  young,  by  him  appointed  ^fessor  of  sur- 
gery ana  anatomy  at  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  called  the 
Roman  Archilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Sf/ecimen  Quatuor  Libro- 
rum  ds  Fibra,  motriee  be  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  he  at  last  confined  his  attention  to  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  which  he  learnt  almost  by  heart ;  and  in 
bis  practice  9iide»voured*to  limit  his  attention  to  a  careful 


ohHTTAtion  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  found  hii 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  prinoiples,  dismusing  tha 
tbewies  which  then  held  the  medical  profesaion  in  a  state 

of  slavish  subjection  to  the  authori^  <A  names.  Such 
was  his  independence  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  Hippocrates,  he  differed  from  him  vaA  all  pre- 
vious writers  in  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the  humhral 
pathology,  or  that  theory  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  some 
altered  state  of  the  Jluidi  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  from  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  but 
from  learning  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  success  of  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  an  action  on  the  solids  primarily,  mainltuned  that 
the  «>l*d»  were,  in  most  cAses.  £nt  affected,  and  the  fluids, 
when  affected  at  all,  only  seconaarily. 

These  opinions  he  pubtished  in  1696,  and  strengthened 
tliem  by  further  obsert'ations  and  experience,  which  fie  made 
known  in  successive  editions  of  hia  work,  of  which  six 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  preparations  bad  been  made  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  antient  doctrine  hy  the  publication  of 
various  obser\'ations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly Williii's  Cerebri  Anatome,  1664,  and  Paikohgia 
Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generit,  1657,  in  England,  and  Vieua- 
sen's  Nevrographia  Universalis,  1685,  in  France  ;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  nervous  system  had  in  the 
production  and  character  of  diseases  was  shown ;  and  abovo 
all,  by  Glisson's  Traclatus  de  Ventrictilo  et  Intestinis,  1671. 
*  It  was  in  this  last  work  that  the  hypothesis  of  muscu- 
.lar  irritability  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  specific 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibre, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  contrac* 
tion.'  To  theso  succeeded  Baglivi,  with  more  extended 
views,  and  more  accuracy  in  his  principles.  These  are  do* 
tailed  chiefly  in  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Librorum  de  Fibra 
motriee.  Valuable  and  ^ust  as  are  many  observations  and 
conclusions  in  tills  Treatise,  he  greatly  ened  in  asoibing 
the  contraetions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibtes  to 
certain  imaginary  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  fil^es 
of  the  dura  mater.   See  SMcOTt«n,  lib.  i.,  cap.  v,  . 

His  opinion,  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secondarily  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  solids,  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  first  promul- 
gated. It  received  important  additions  from  Hoffmann,  in 
Germany  (see  Hoffmann's  Medidna  RationaHs  Susttma' 
tica,  vol.  iii.,  s.  i.,  chap,  iv.),  and  CuUen  in  England  {First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  o/  Physic,  Preface,  et  pajsim}. 
Still  the  most  candid  pathologists  of  the  present  lime 
admit  that  in  a  fBw  cases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  ore  primarily 
affected  (see  Andral's  Pathology  by  Tovtuend),  yet  tbq 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  the  current  hypo* 
thesis  of  the  present  day,  and  BagUvi  the  ^thex  of  the 
modern  system  of  soltditm. 

BagUvi  died  at  Rome  in  1 706,  at  the  early  age  of  Airtj. 
eight,  worn  out  by  his  arduous  exertions.  The  fl^t  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  Opera 
omnia  Medico-practtca  et  Anatomica,  4to.,  and  reprinted 
at  the  same  place,  1710,  ]715,  1745;  also  at  Pari3,17ll; 
Anvera,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice,  1754.  Pinel  puh* 
lished  an  edition  with  notes,  corrections,  and  a  preface,  % 
vols.  Svo.,  1788.  BagUvi  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  His  works  have  never  be^n  printed  in  thi^ 
country,  and  copies  of  them  are  rare. 

BAGN  A'RA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  fhe  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Gioia,  ai^d  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  here  runs  close  to  the  shore.  Several  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  little  cataracts  fall  into 
the  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnara  has  some  good 
buildings  close  to  the  beach;  its  population  is  about 
The  women  of  Bagnara  have  the  reputation  of  being  re- 
markably handsome.  Bagnara  is  fivo  miles  N.E.  of  Scilla, 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Palme,  and  e^ht  miles 
E.  of  Cape  Pelonis  in  tha  island  of  Sicily. 

BAGNB^RBS-DE-BIGORRE.  a  town  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  Hautes  Pyr£n6es(High  Pyrenees},  465  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Paris,  through  Perigueux.  A^n.  and  Auch, «  534  miles 
through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban.  Toulousew 
and  Auch.    43°  3'  N.  lat.,  0°  8'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  v4lley  of 
Campan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  valley  or  dale  called 
la  ^rule,  and  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Adour,  is, 
like  our  own  Bath  or  phdtenham^  the  resort  of  tho8«  wh9 
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■eek  tor  health  or  pleaaore.   It  owes  its  attnoUou  to  the 

beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  celebrity  of  its  medicinal 
waters. 

The  road  fh>m  Tarbea,  which  is  between  Auch  (where  the 
two  routes  from  Paris,  above  described,  unite)  and  BagnSres, 
is  delightful.  On  each  side  are  large  orchardd  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees  to  which  the  vines  are  trained ;  the  millet 
grows  among  the  trees:  and  neat  cottages,  built  of  the 
pebUet  brought  down  by  the  Adour,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  thateh,  often  with  slate,  give  additional  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  This  rich  and  extensive  i^ain,  the  plain  of  Bi- 
gorre,  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  or  layer  of  these  pebbles, 
which  tnereoaeinbulkBs  the  traveller  approaches  the  moun- 
tains. Nearer  toBagndresthe  country  oBsnines  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  park  ■  and  the  m^ows  are  so  well  irri- 
gated as  to  present  a  covering  of  beautiful  verdure. 

The  town  of  Bagn^res  is  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  limestone  hill  covered  with  green,  turf,  and  shaded 
with  oaka  and  beeches.  From  the  sides  of  this  hill  the  me- 
dicinal waters  flow  which  supp'.y  the  public  and  private 
b^fas.  The  number  of  the  spnnga  has  been  reckoned  at 
thirty-twok  but  some  are  no  bnger  in  existence,  or  have 
taken  anotbw  coarse.  There  are  about  seventy  baths. 
They  are  of  various  degrees  of  temperature,  from  26°  to  46*^ 
of  Keaumor's  thermometer,  or  from  about  90^  to  135°  of 
Fahrenheit's.  Some  accounts  make  tho  temperature  of  one 
spring  (that  of  Solia)  50*  of  Reaum..  or  144**  of  Fahrenheit 
The  spring  in  highest  estimation  is  that  entitled  du  Salut. 
Jt  is  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
ravine  between  rocks  of  grey  limestone.  The  spnng  de 
Salig,  mentioned  above,  is  used  principally  for  the  cure  of 
vounds.  The  waters  of  all  the  baths  differ  onlv  in  tem- 
perature :  they  ate  eleor,  and  without  any  peculiar  taste, 
■perient,  and  tonic  They  are  frequented  twice  in  the  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

The  streets  of  Bagntm  ore  twenty-two  in  nnmber,  well 
laid  out,  watered  by  streams  from  tlie  Adour,  and  of  suflS- 
cient  breadth.  The  neatness  of  the  town  is  attested  by  the 
singular  remark  of  a  French  traveller,  that  '  it  seemed  as  if 
one  of  the  kings  had  caused  it  to  be  purchased  in  Holland, 
to  sorve  as  a  model  to  his  subjects  in  the  southern  provinces.' 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  round  pebbles  from  the 
Adour,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  as 
fbtiguing  to  the  feet  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  are 
deltghtf\il  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  ralley 
Campwi  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  There  ore 
horse-races  yeariy  at  the  village  of  Ponzae,  distant  two  or 
diree  miles  to  the  N.E.,onthe  road  to  Tarbes;  and  thetown 
contains  identy  of  establishments  of  vorions  kinds  for  lelax- 
ation  and  pleasure,  such  as  a  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
and  the  establishment  of  Fraseati,  where  are  accommoda. 
tioos  for  dancing,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical  per- 
formances, In  the  centre  of  thetown  isanoblongpucff, 
or  open  space,  planted  with  two  rows  of  One  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tolerable  houses :  it  is  called  Le  Couatou.  The 
ehurch  of  St.  Vincent  contains  some  pictures  and  figures  in 
wood  executed  here.  There  aia  a  high  school  and  an  hos- 
pital Ibr  the  poor. 

The  oalebri^  of  Bogndrea  is  not  of  veiy  modem  date. 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, speaksof  it  as  tin  place  where  invalids  might  best  find 
a  dieligntful  situation,  with  the  advantage  of  good  lo<lgings, 
provisions,  and  company.  In  the  Dictionnaire  of  Expilly, 
the  population  is  stated  at  4000 :  in  the  census  of  1st  Ja- 
unary.  1832,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given  at  7586  for 
the  commune,  of  whom  5633  were  in  the  town.  The  visiters 
are  estimated  by  some  at  16,000  or  18,000  yearly,  of  whom 
6000  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds 
and  of  good  qoalities,  ^serges,  crapes,  and  other  Ikbrica,  are 
earned  on  here ;  some  paper  is  also  made. 

The  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Aqoenses,  whence  the  name  of 
Afuauis  fietu  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  town. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  Aqw9  CoHve- 
nanm  of  the  Romans;  but  D'Anville  is  not  of  this  opi- 
iiioa.   There  ore  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Pouxac. 

Bagndres  is  now  tbo  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  whose  arron- 
dtssnnent  compmbendi  770  sqnaie  miiea,  wiUi  m  pqmlatiui, 
in  1638,0(89.334. 
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The  uountuns  round  Buv^rea  are  composed  of  a  spedei 
of  ordinary  marble  or  gray  fine-grained  limestone,  of  which 
the  houses  are  builL  The  rocks  about  the  baths  du  Salut, 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  a  little  distant  from  the  town, 
are  calcareous  and  schistose :  cubical  pyrites  may  be  found  dis- 
persed in  the  limestone  and  the  slate.  A  little  to  the  north  of 
the  town  the  hills  are  argillaceous ;  beds  of  gray  slate  and  state 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  mica-slate  (Khittf.  un 
peu  micMS)  are  also  found  then,  and  at  last  Uie  gray  marble 
re-appears.  Vertical  and  inclined  beds  of  gray  slate,  and 
beds  of  gray  marble,  are  found  between  Bagneres  and  the 
baths  du  Salut,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  : 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  town  white  marble,  which  bears  a 
fine  polish,  has  been  discovered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  Beda, 
in  the  limestone-hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Bagndres  lies. 
(EneychpSd.  Mithodiqus  ;  Malte  Brun;  Millin,  Voyagt 
dant  Ua  Dipart.  du  Midi  de  la  Fiance.) 

BAGNE^RES-DE-LUCHON  is  a  bathing  town  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  and  is  dis- 
tant ftom  Paris  $13  miles  8.  by  W.  through  Orleans,  Ca- 
hors,  and  Toolouse,  from  which  lost  town  it  is  disunt  75 
milet  8.S.W.  43°  47*  N.  lot,  0°  34'  E.  kmg.  from  Graen- 
wich. 

Bagndres  is  at  the  iunction  of  the  fertile  valleys  Of  Lnchoa 
and  Larboust,  from  tne  former  of  which  it  gets  the  append- 
age to  its  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  B^ 
gnires  de  Bigorre.  For  a  long  time  it  was  recommended  by 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  lodjiing,  consequent  upon  its 
being  less  frequented  by  the  wealthy  than  the  other  town. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  splendid  bathing  establish- 
ment was  commenced ;  and  the  town  appears  to  be  now 
increaung  even  ^ear.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each 
comer  of  whic£  u  prolonged  by  an  avenue  of  trees :  one, 
composed  of  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  valley  of  Luchon  ;  the 
second,  of  sycamores,  runs  up  the  valley  of  Larboust;  and  tho 
third,  composed  oitwo  rowt  of  lime-trees,  ascends  thevaller 
oi  the  Pique,  a  small  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Garonne)  up<Hi 
which  Bagndres  is  situated.  This  last,  which  is  the  most  to 
the  northwaH,  is  skirted  by  well-built  bouses,  and  leads  to 
the  bath  •rooms,  which  havethe  appearance  of  a  modem  cha* 
teau,  and  are  among  the  handsomest  edifices  of  their  class; 
There  are  twelve  springs ;  the  waters,  which  are  sulphureous, 
are  commonly  arranged  in  three  classes,  the  hot,  the  tepid, 
and  the  cold.  They  are  diuretic,  and  of  great  efficacy  in 
cutaneous  diaeaset,  espeeialW  the  ring-worm  (let  dartres). 
They  rise  from  beds  <^  hard  slate,  between  Uocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  are  conducted  under  ground  into  reservoirs,  lined 
at  the  bottom  with  small  slabs  of  slate.  The  smell  of  the 
water  is  like  that  of  rotten  ;  they  have  a  fiat  taste, 
and  though  transparent  when  they  flow  from  tho  springs, 
they  assume  a  milky  appearance  under  the  influence  of  air, 
light,  and  heat.  These  waters  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  some  relics  of  their  baths  have 
given  to  one  of  the  springs  the  name  of  the  Bomana' 
Spring :  some  contend  for  iu  being  the  Aqute  Convenarum 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  (Martiniire,  Le  Grand  Die- 
tiommre.) 

There  is  a  mine  of  lead  and  pyrites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ba^res.  At  the  hospital  is  a  bed  of  clay-slate* 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  t^ace  have  qiened  a  quarry. 
The  mountains  to  the  south  are  for  the  most  part  composed^ 
to  their  loftiest  summits,  of  gray  marble. 

The  valley  of  Luchon,  near  Bagndres,  is  wide,  and  divided 
into  pasture  and  arable  land,  which  often  yields  two  harvests 
in  a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  large  cattle  and  many  goata 
are  fed  in  the  environs  The  view  of  (he  summit  of  Malct- 
detta  on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  cascodeg  formed  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  give  great  interest  to  the  surrounding 
ooontry. 

The  populatkm  of  the  eomimine  of  Bagneres  was  almost 
2000  in  1 836  :  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  it 
was  in  1833.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourbood  am 
liable  to  be  affected  with  the  gt^tre;  but  the  number 
of  these  unhappy  and  ill-used  beings  is  diminishing 
yearly,  under  the  influence  of  increasing  comfort  and 
neatness. 

BAGNBS,  VAL  DK,  w  a  valley  in  Switzerland,  em- 
bosomed in  the  highest  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides 
the  canton  of  Wallis  from  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Seidteift  in  nortbMm  Ildy.  It  ezteods  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Dranae  to  tbe  ridge  of  now^mvered  peaks  which  unite 
the  memtilii-wmiM  dl  MosBt  Oomfain  and  Mount  Cervii^ 
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and  open?,  at  it$  lower  extremity,  into  the  valley  of  tlie 
Rhone,  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  llio  town  of  Mariii^nf. 
From  Marfinny  this  valk-y  runs  for  about  Ave  miles  iiL-arly 
dap  soviih  tu  Sr.  Braiii'liicr,  wln-ri'  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
coptiimea  in  that  dirertmi^  to  the  Qetroz  glacier;  farther 
upwards  it  decline*  one  or  (WO  MAjfc,  fewp  south.  The 
whole  lepgth  of  tbU  vali^y  wmwtl)^  Wn  thirty  milea, 
and  jts  breadth,  in  tbe  lovrer  yfifiUt  Ml  <tlten  paore  than  two 
miles  j  but  above  the  Qetroz  glacieif  i(  is  qtuch  narrower. 
A  PITt  the  latter  district  is  covered  by  tbe  extensive  icA- 
m^^es  of  the  Ch^rmontane  glacier,  in  vnieh  the  rivar 
fe^qge  rises.  This  valley  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  ascent. 
■Ur^ixny  is  only  1603  feet  above  the  sea,  but  St.  Branchior 
is  2-J57.  From  St.  Braiichier  to  the  vitKii^i^  of  li,i<^nes  it 
continues  to  fim;  wiili  cciual  rapidity,  Iml  lartlu'i-  upwuid 
the  asci'Ut  ismucli  uiorc  nenllc.  Tin-  (iiinTt.>ii.  c>  nl'  i 
lion,  whif'li  are  the  ciiiiJieiiiRMicu  ui'  lliw  r;\\iu\  ii-ix'ut, 
account  for  the  difTereucei*  of  t  Uinato  und  iiroilucts  in  ilie 
diffeient  diatric^■  tbe  oUipvte  of  Marligny  upproacheB 
tb^t  of  Italy,  an^  U  faTourubla  to  tbe  growtb  of  all  kinds 
of  TrMitSj  especially  of  chestnuts  and  vine* ;  the  wine  qiade 
here  is  much  prized,  particularly  that  of  Coquaqipitt  and  de 
la  Marine.  At  Bulmu";,  firain  is  raised  with  difficulty ; 
|be  upper  valley  is  tuu  cold  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
only  adapted  fbr  rearinf;  cattle ;  the  cbeeae  made  here  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  nuighbouring  oQuntries.  The  inbabi- 
^qts  of  this  valley,  who,  with  tbe  exception  of  Martigny, 
nay  amount  to  about  four  thousand,  are  distinguished  by 
their  Ifiditstry.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley 
contain  many  Ittpds  of  minerals,  aa4  it  ia  •ai4  tiiat  in  the 
Afleenth  oentury  silver  was  worked  here. 

ThU  valley  has,  in  our  tioiea,  become  better  known 
owing  to  an  event  which  was  destmctive  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, but  tht^  some  light  on  the  fonpatkui  of  new  gla- 
eierf,  and  the  oonaequances  to  be  dreaded  from  such  an 
operation  of  nature.  The  Getroz  glacier  occupies  the  npper 
tart  of  a  mountain  called  Mauvoiain,  which  terminates  at  a 
Ibort  distance  from  the  riv^  Dranse  in  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rock,  about  Ave  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  opiio- 
siie  side  of  the  rivt  r  stands  Lnotber  high  mountain  called 
Pleureur ;  the  goitre  formed  by  both  mountains  may  be 
about  half  a  mile  M'ide.  la  1811  tbe  masses  of  tee,  and  tbe 
avalanches  falling  dnwn  from  the  glacier  on  tbe  steep  side 

£e  Mduvoisin  were  of  such  a  aixe  that  the  tummer  heat 
not  dissolve  them,  and  conaequently  a  glacier  was 
«d  in  tbe  gorge  itself.  This  alacier  increased  every 
TfWt  end  in  1817  itoocupied  even  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
— 4>>  fueh^Qaly  the  Dranse  it  at  tbte  apot,— and  sti^ped  ita 
A^bip.  frap  CQiuequaoce  was,  that  a  bike  began  to  form 
WPHd^  lee  barrier,  which  wa»  fifty  leet  deep ;  but  no 
danger  W9S  apprehended  when  it  wag  observed  that  tbo 
Vater  of  the  lake  was  diacbarged  by  an  opening  under  the 
glacier.  This  apeniag  was  unfortunately  abut  up  by  the 
1^  in  1818,  an4  the  Uke  behind  the  iee-barrier  soon  in- 
creased to  eight  thousand  feet  in  leaKib,  and  more  than  two 
hupdred  feet  in  depth.  The  ice-barrier  itself,  whieh  pre- 
vented the  water  or  the  lake  from  running  off,  was  five  hun- 
dred feet  lon&  about  one  thousand  feet  broad,  and  where 
lowest,  upward  of  tyfo  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
Atirfvse  of  tbe  lake.  The  water,  howwer,  receiTing  supplies 
ftom  the  melting  snow  of  the  Chermontene  glacier,  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  from  tbe  14th  to  tita  84Ui  of  May  the 
•urAuM  «r  the  lake  rose  nearly  twenty-three  feet.  The  in- 
babjtants  of  the  lower  valley  began  now  to  be  aware  of  their 
ganger,  if  the  ice-barrier  should  give  way  to  the  presanre  of 
the  water  behind.  They  recolle^ed  that,  in  lS4f ,  a  similar 
event  had  IvA  waste  the  whole  valley,  and  drowned  the  Til- 
lage of  Bagnes  with  one  hundred  and  iScurty  persons.  They 
accordingly  applied  to  the  government  of  the  canton,  and 
suitable  measurea  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent  such 
4  misfortune.  A  horizontal  gallery  was  eut  into  the  ice 
barrier,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  aur- 
nce  of  the  lake.  It  was  thovwht  tbmt  this  efevMion  above 
the  water  was  auflkient  to  allow  timeto  flniah  tbe  work  be- 
tire  the  lake  could  attain  this  height.  When  flmahad.  it 
Was  supposed  that  the  new  supplies  of  water  would  be  car- 
ried of  l^r  this  gallery,  and  that  afterwards  the  water  itaelf 
would  diMolre  the  ico  over  whiob  it  ntt<  and  by  thni  gra- 
'  jally  deeiWRing  the  out.  veuld  also  lower  tbe  aiwfeee  of 
Mce.  Tht  eperatiM  «a«  diMM  and  ma  daagsesiia. 
M  tU  danger  wea  imwinmt,  the  warii  wm  puraaed 
i  erMt^istiviti.  Tb9  e«t  *ta  flaiBbad  aa  tU  ISth 
June,  Ko  aotmer  was  it  terminated  than  the  water. 


which  In  tbe  mean  time  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  ent; 
began  to  flow  off  through  it,  and  all  danger  seemed  to  be 
averted.  On  tbe  16tb  of  the  same  month,  tbe  waterof  tbe 
lake  had  already  sunk  forty  feet,  and  the  cut  had  been  con- 
siderably deepened  by  its  rush.  But  on  tbe  same  day  the 
water  opened  another  road  near  Mount  Hauvoisin,  at  a 
place  where  the  glacier  rested  on  some  loose  pieces  of  rock, 
wbjch  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
suddenly  gave  way.  An  enormous  mass  of  water,  which, 
according  to  the  public  accounts,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  cubic  bthoms,  rushed  at  once  into  the 
lower  valley.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  had  overwhelmed 
the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  in  a  still  shorter  period  it  arrived 
from  Bagnes  at  Martl^y.  Although  signals  were  imme- 
diately made  to  acquamt  tbe  inhabitants  with  this  event, 
about  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives,  ^ot  only  bouses  and 
barns  were  ('.arried  away,  but  even  extensive  forests,  and  in 
some  places  the  soil  lying  upon  the  rocks,  was  entirely 
washed  off,  so  that  notlung  remained  but  the  bare  rocks. 
Tbe  damue  was  very  great,  and  estimated  at  npwards  of 
1,100,000  nancs  in  the  districts  of  Bagpes.  St.  BFancbier* 
Bouvernter,  and  Martigny.  It  was  a  nappy  circumsmnce 
that  the  water  of  the  Rhone  was  uncommonly  low,  so  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  ^as  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
mass  of  the  water  and  carrying  it  to  tbe  lake  of  Geneva; 
otherwise  the  inundation  of  this  other  valley  would  consi- 
derably have  increased  the  loss  of  property.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  this  calamity  would  have  taken  place  if 
the  cut  had  not  been  made  through  the  ice-barrier;  tor 
a  mass  of  water,  twice  or  thrice  as  large,  would  have  col- 
lected behind  it  jf  the  cut  bad  not  been  made.  The 
Rlacier  standing  in  the  gorge  was  not  removed  by  the 
rush  of  the  watera,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  its  removal 
could  not  he  effected,  tbe  valley  would  often  be  exposed 
to  similar  catastropbn.  This  g^ve  rise  to  a  plan  of  re- 
moving it  by  the  labour  of  roeu.  For  that  purpose  water 
was  hrouKht  by  wooden  pipes  resting  on  frames  to  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  glacier,  and  there  conducted  into  canals  cut  into 
the  ice.  The  water  thus  running  in  tbe  canals  by  degrees 
dissolved  the  tee  that  forma  their  bottom,  and  tbey  grow 
deeper  and  deeper  ;  when  tbey  attain  such  a  depth  as  to 
approach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  immense  block  of 
ice  is  broken  off  and  precipitated  into  the  river.  Several 
enormous  pieces  have  in  this  maimer  already  been  removed. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1322,  an  enormous  block,  containing 
five  bundled  thotuand  cubic  feet  of  ice,  was  detached  from 
tbe  glaciar ;  the  waters  of  the  Draaee,  and  even  of  the 
Rhone,  up  to  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva^ 
were  renoeied  cold  to  a  gnat  depea  by  it.  Of  the  present 
state  of  tbe  glacier  no  aocovnt  nas  nached  ns.  (Gluu. 
Blolzheim,  and  Schocb.) 

BA'GNIQ,  aword  derived  from  the  Italian  baj^no,  which 
means  a  bath,  and  also  a  bathing-bouse.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  the  Europeans  trading  with  the  Levant,  to  tb« 
prisons  in  which  tbe  slaves  or  convicts  who  are  made  to  work 
m  the  docks,  aikd  at  other  public  works,  in  Constantinople, 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Tiu-key  or  Barbary,  are  shut  up 
for  tbe  night.  Tbe  Frenob  likewise  call  bagm  tbe  bousa 
of  detention,  where  tbey  keep  thetr  galley-slaves  at  Toulon 
and  Brest  Bagnio,  in  >ngUsh>  has  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  brethd. 

BAONOLS,  a  town  in  tbe  department  ef  Gard.  in 
France,  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  tbe  rim  Cese,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone,  end  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  NtmeiL 
414  miles  S.S.B.  of  the  furner.  and  36  miles  N.N.£.  of  tbe 
latter.  It  is  in  a  fine  country,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  44°  S'N.  Int..  4"  25' E.  king,  tram 
Greenwich. 

The  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow ;  but  it 
has  a  place,  or  open  space,  one  of  tbe  handsomest  in  that 
part  of  France,  surrauoded  by  aieades,  and  adamed  by  a 
tbuntain.  The  Case  brings  down  particles  of  goM  in  ita 
stream ;  but  it  ooatributea  more  to  tbe  wealth  af  the  town 
by  turning  several  silk-mtlU.  whieh  have  been  erected  oa  it 
A  great  quantity  of  silk  is  wound  off  from  tha  oocoona  in 
the  neightMinrhood  of  this  town,  and  a  oonsidaraUe  quantity 
of  itoffeg  dt/imtaim,  or  fabriM  made  of  tbe  nfiiaa  aiUt,  are 
woven  her*.  It  is  mpfoaod  that  tbe  Romans  had  baths 
here,  and  tbe  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Sanaa  antient 
monuments  whieh  have  been  fi»ind  from  time  to  time.  Tbe 
population  qf  the  cominim^  in  1832  was  49Qt»  a(  wh« 
3800  were  in  tite  tawa.  Thmw  aw  a  higb-aehaot  wU  aa 
hospital.  There  an  in  Bagm^  two  springs,  so  abmidsiU 
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that  the  voter  conveyid  out  of  the  town  ]tj  a  ««b«1|  and 
HTves  for  Waterinjf  the  ni.'igliliouritig  Ininls. 

I'bere  are  sevcrul  sqiu.11  places  in  Frunce  of  this  name. 
At  Bagnola.  nut  far  from  Domrront.  in  the  department  of 


mteni,  tepid  and  sulphureous, 
iy  following  »n  attack  of  apo- 
sdyen     euht  houses,  form- 
Xhin  19  an  baspital  for 
who  are  supt^orted  while 


Orne,  are  ea 
renommeni 
plexy.   It  is  men 
ipg  the  bathing 
the  working  class  and  Aio 
here  by  the  Oovemmant. 

There  are  mineral  waters  also  of  considerable  looal  rebu- 
tation  at  SaKnols-les- Bains,  in  the  department  of  Losere, 
about  fiTe  miles  east  o{  Mends,  the  capita) :  they  excite  the 
apjpatite  and  promote  perspiration.  Bagnpls  les  Baius  is  in 
44°  30'  N.  lat„  and  3^38'  E.  long.  frOm  Greenwich. 

BAGNORE^A,  a  town  in  the  Papal  State,  and  a  hishop'* 
see,  with  a  population  of  1 700  inhabitants;  It  is  situated  on 
the  ridge  01  calcareous  hills  which  divides  the  lake  of  &ol- 
seoa  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The  anlient  Balneum 
Reglum  was  one  mile  distant,  at  a  spot  now  called  Ci\itaj 
it  was  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  limestoila  rock,  joiw^  to 
the  surrounding  country  by  a  narrow  neck  ei  land.  This 
approach  has  been  gradually  worn  out  by  the  rains,  and  one 
portion  ot  it  having  eatiru|r  givM  toe  fwk  »  now 
isolated. 

In  eonsequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  removed  about  a 
century  sipce  to  the  new  (own.  At  Civitai  there  are,  lying 
in  fhint  pf  the  old  cathedral,  several  marble  pillat)4,  which 
have  afiddntly  belonged  to  some  temple.  A  fine  Etruscan 
urn.  with  a  beautiful  basso-riliev<^  represetiting  two  antisnt 
bigaa  with  their  horses,  and  a  nuinber  of  figut^s  crowding 
aAer  them,  the  whole  in  ati  eKoellept  st^te  of  preservation^ 
has  been  transferred  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Bagnorea. 
(Review  of  Cfamer's  Dtteriptitm    Antient  Haii/  in  Joutiutl 

Etbasation,  No.  XIV.)  Bagnorea  is  eight  miles  N.K.E. 
of  MonteBascbne.  and  six  miws  8,  of  Orvieto,  and  three 
miles  distant  frtfm  the  high  tvad  from  Rome  to  Florenee. 
The  old  Baanorea,  or  BalnbuQl  Regiuntk  was  the  birth- 
place of  St  Bonaventurat  a  distinguiuied  theologlt^Bl  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a  cardinal  who  elercised 
much  inllueilBe  on  chuiteh  affairs  in  his  time. 

BAGCyUS,  in  entomolbg^i  a  geous  of  the  order  Coleop- 
tnv,  and  faniUy  Omnu^tmidmi  The  httlA  beetles  eom- 
postng  this  genus  are  all  of  a  mud  colour,  and  feed  ufKMi 
aqnatw  plaAts,  pcebably  both  in  the  lana  and  inag*  ibttBa. 
TbeiB  are  six  or  t^bt  uneM  fiiuiid  in  Bnglatid. 

BAGPIPB.a  Inusieal  Instfument  of  the  pneamatio  kind, 
still  woU  known,  though  fhst  foiling  into  disuse  ahd  which 
probably  will,  in  a  ftw  ydars,  be  banished  fhm  all  ftarts  of 
our  island,  except  the  most  renote  and  least  advaooed  ih 
taste.  It  is  described  by  Graasineau  as  ownsisting  of  a 
leathern  bag,  inflated  by  a  port-vent  fixed  id  it*  Which  has  a 
valve ;  and  of  three  pipes,  the  first  abd  Second  called  the 
great  and  little  drone,  each  giving  but  ona  note,  the  third, 
a  kind  oboe  having  eight  venta)^  or  holes,  on  which  the 
.  tune  is  played  by  ttw  fingers.  The  Wind  is  eonmlnniaated 
to  the  |)ipe8  by  comprwastng  the  ba^  undn  the  arm,  the 
raoath-irieRe  of  eaidi  {ripe  being  fixed  id  the  big.  The  fcom- 
pass  of  this  instrument  ife  three  oetavae. 

The6(^7f{p«,or  somethitig  nearly  stmiUr  to  it,  was  lb  tue 
among  tlw  ahtienta.  BlancUiniu  gives  a  figure  of  it  uodef 
the  name  of  tibia  utricalari*,  thobgh  this  is  not  preoisely 
the  same  as  the  modem  instmmbnt  Luseinius,  in  his 
Mtuurgia  (1536),  has  a  wood-odt  of  it*  whence  it  dppeata 
that  the  bagpipe  in  his  titna  waa  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
ours.  -Indeed,  it  is  mmtioiled.  though  not  destiibed,  bjr 
Chmioor,  whs  si^s  of  hfa  nUlln^ 

atid  thl^  We  ate  tola  In  the  same  prologue,  was  the  musie 
to  which  the  Cantdrhtlry  pilgrims  perfiirmed  their  jtmmev. 

Bagpipe  Mem^  a  translation  of  the  German  Sae^feife. 
By  the  ftallkns  it  is  called  CtttvuuMUM  t  hy  'the  neneh, 
Matette,  hot  ChtUumMa,  as  Dr;  Bdtney  statei ;  the  hittet 
ilgnifVtng  a  single  t)lpe  of  the  simplest  kind. 

lB.\''ORADAB.  [See  MttxnbAti.] 
.  BAHA'MASi  or  LUGA'YOS,  Are  achaifa  of  l«r  isUtldA 
stretching  in  a  north-westerly  direetitin  fh)m  the  north  Aide 
of  St  DDmingtl  ta  the  Mast  of  East  Fk^da.  It  is  compbsed 
of  inhum6raM«  rocks,  i«leti  (etUMl  kttytf),  ilHd  ikhtaait.  of 
1r)^  tiot  iilote  thdn  twelte  tit  fbtirteen  are  inhabited :  these 
ire  New  PrbviriMlitiei  Turk's  Island;  BleUtheh^  Exunul, 
HArMwUatriU  CtMked  Umt  Jjobg  hiMi  8t  Sahk- 


dor,  Caycop,  Watliog's  Idand.  Rura 
Some  of  the  largest  islaiios,  u  Ofeat 


and  Htneagua. 

am4  and  Llk^vcl 

now  called  Ab^ce,  with  many  smaller  ones,  remain  without 
inhabitants.  St  Salvador,  called  by  the  Indians  Guana- 
bant,  wah  the  first  land  falleu  in  with  by  Columbus  oh  his 
orst  voyage  in  U98. 

When  the  Bahamas  were  first  disoorered.  the^  wet* 
peopled  hy  a  numerous,  mild,  and  happv  race  of  Indians: 
however,  as  the  islands  produced  ho  gold,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  form  any  settlements  on  them,  but  carried  Hut  natiw 
over  to  Hiaf)ianiolf  to  work  the  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl-fitdieries  of  Cuhiana,  and  thtis,  in  about  fourteen  ^ears^ 
the  whole  race  became  entirely  extinct  Borne  atone  hatchets 
and  domestic  utensiU  of  the  aborigines  are  ootuuionaiiy 
fundd  in  tho  islands. 

The  Bahamas  remained  uninhabited  till  the  year  102.0, 
when  New  providence  Was  settled  by  the  BoslislL  wno  held 
it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
destroyed  uw  ooloay.  but  loaae  no  attempt  to  settle  then 
themselves.  It  was  again  eoloniuid  by  the  English  in  166S| 
and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1 703,  when  a  eombined 
forfee  of  French  and  Spaniards  destn^ed  Nd^ti.  6nd 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  BMtie, 
however;  who  remained  were  rendered  tles^Hit^tt)  tneir 
recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  became  it  hjndetvdds  for 
pirates,  who  bewmo  so  notorious,  and  committed  such  de- 
predations in  the  adjacent  seas,  inat  govamment  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This 
took  Jilao*  in  WIS.  add  fehOrUy  aft^atda  MtUemen^  wbra 
formed  on  sMne  of  the  (tther  idlandt ;  Nassau  itself  (the 
town  »r  New  I^ovidenoe)  waa  fortified  In  1740. 

The  Bahdmat  now  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  thecfMtiriibnee- 
ment  of  the  American  revoluttonarv  war,  when  New  Pro- 
vidence wai  taken  possession  of  by  the  AftttrleaUs  (1776); 
but  they  abendoaad  it  ywry  shertlv  afterwards.  In  17fi|  all 
tbb  Bahamas  wefe  redutsed  by  the  Spaniardsi  but.  1^  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1 78d.  th«y  wore  again  restore  to  the 
British  orown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  many  of 
the  royaliftta  trailsibrted  the  remains  of  their  ptvpat^  to  tbeah 
islands,  and  since  that  peridd  the  number  of  pM|de  shd 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progtesaivoly  ineieaaod. 
To  encourage  ilbmmene.  NaMku  was  declared  a  free  ^oit  in 
1787 ;  this  tawn  ia  the  tentn  of  trtde,  but  there  are  thr«e 
other  nguhw  potts  of  e«ti)r— Exilmkt  Cayeoi^  and  Turk's 
Island. 

NaiHaa  is  alee  the  Mai  urgnvenmMnti  *hieh  is  tfanililr  to 
thit  of  most  ethflr  British  W^st  India  Islands:  there  li 
a  governor  aUd  eouiKil  ap^inted  by  the  Crotrui  and  a 
Hoooe  ctf  Assembly,  or  mlteaantBtives  of  ihH  pedple.  TbM 
goverhor  is  the  principal  executive  authorityi  is  commander' 
in-chief  of  the  nlilitia,  abd  has  thtf  power  of  suifaolbning  abd 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  or  bf  putting  a  negative  cm 
iu  proceedingB,  The  council  is  botnposed  of  t*eUe  mam-> 
bersi  and  is  equivilaitt  to  the  House  of  Pe^  in  SrigUnd. 
Hie  House  of  Asseidbly  (simitar  to  the  Conimbaa)  oonsiaia 
of  the  represenmtives  m  tfie  aevaral  islandai  in  nambet  be- 
tween twenty  and  ibittv  i  the  neeAswy  f|qaliflntioft  ft» 
this  office  it.  pt^ier^  »  the  nine  of  M9K  elirrdtte^t  (» 
300  atitestifeulti^atod  land.  The  eUtttots  an  eU  ftee  wfaiti 
persons.  aboT#  twenty-4»nd  years  of  ,t|«^  who  have  m- 
sided  twelve  months  in  the  colony.  B^idea  Ae  emrts  nl 
chancery  and  errdrst  there  is  the  kuprenie  Mvrti  an  in- 
fbrior  court  of  eommoa  ^eis^  and  a  vice-AddiiMlt^  eoart, 
A  chamber  of  commeme  nas  also  been  bstablidied  «  Nai- 
aau,  which  serte6  as  a  court  of  arbitntticfti  fiir  salvage  on 
property  aaved  by  Vessels  of  the  Islands ;  «aah  party  giving 
bond  to  abide  by  the  arbltrameilt  made. 

The  prineipal  islands  bra  ettufttad  en  tkme  nimarkabM 
fhits  called  the  Bahama  Bailki,  of  trIHbh  the  Great  BiwK 
Oying  tt  thb  *eslfenl  eitr«nlity  oftiie  diehipelago)  oceufiies 
an  extent  of  ^00  miles  in  length  N.W.  dnd  S.B.,  and  60  M 
breadtii ;  the  deepest  water  on  any  part  of  tht«  bMhk  H 
thirty  feM,  Imt  thd  patches  tif  cdral  rock  tuid  dr^  sand  are 
itinumerable.  Thtise  bank«  rise  almost  per[»eildieUlUrif 
firom  an  UnAthomablb  depth  of  ii>at^.  add  al^  hntiaA  a 
coral,  i^ith  kn  atHrttthnlation  df  theUs  and  oateai^d*  sknd. 
The  charActer  df  tfa«  iklAlida  la  genehlllt  loHg  Md  tt*t7«#t 
low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  theit  Ilfetifb  antt 
Burf4Cb  thttiughddt  behig  tiliMf  the  Mihe.  At  the  ^ktest 
d^pth  yet  reatiHed  by  diggifit;,  htithittg  HU  be6n  Ibund  HUt 
calcareous  reck,  with  an  intermixture  of  sWrllft  Tnbik 
iilatidknottttiidtbaohaieMnkb>v«inefefhN)kd  Mtend- 
ing  a  ibflvt  dittanoe  flrnn  tibe  iba»»  ftnming  the  bbttnddtf 
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of  BouiidiDgs,  immediatelj  ootiide  which  the  ma  is  often 
vnflithomable. 

Tho  climate  is  tempeitte  nnd  healttiT ;  dw  nmmer  ran^e 
of  the  thermometer  i>  from  80°  to  9(r  Fahrenheit,  and  m 
vinter  from  60"  to  65°.  The  north-eatt  trade-vind  prevails 
throughout  the  >ear,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  strong  gales  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  north-west  Thunder-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt, 
lliere  are  no  streanis  or  rivers,  but  water  is  easilpr  procured 
by  digging.  The  soil  is  diy  and  hard,  but  the  islands  are 
genemlly  fruitful,  and  produce  several  species  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vitm,  cedars,  pines,  brasiletto, 
wild  dnnamon,  fustic,  and  pimoitD,  with  a  great  varie^  of 
esculeut  vegetables.  Cattle  an  nared  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  woo&  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  following  is  tbe  latest  statistical  account  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  1831,  as  laid  before  Pariiament,  according  to  the 
Statutieal  Tabie$  amtpiUd  under  the  tHreetion  <Ae 
Soard  of  Trade  •— 


Revenue 
Expenditun 
Value  vt  imports  • 
Ditto  exports  . 

Shipping  inwards.  No.  466. 
Ditto  outwards.  No.  499.  . 

Population,  whites  and  free  coloured 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  slaves 
Ditto  ditto  . 


£82,399 
.  46,333 
91,561 
.  74.658 

48,765  tons 
54,264  — 

3,368  males 
3,863  females 
4,727  males 
4330  fomales 

16,788  . 


Total  pt^ulatioDi 

Tbe  islands  are  divided  into  ten  parishes :  then  an  forty- 
one  places  of  worship,  capable  iH  eontaining  4899  souls, 
seven  schools,  in  which  458  children  of  both  ancs  and  in 
about  equal  numban  an  taught,  and  me  prison.  Tbe 
chief  articles  ni  export  ara  ootson,  dyawoods,  naA.  ftutie. 
salt ;  with  turtle  and  fruits.  The  crops  of  cotton  an  often 
deatroyed  by  the  obenille  and  red  bog ;  the  latter  atains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  nnder  it  of  little  value.  The  eoltivattoD 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  export  of  this 
article  in  18il  was  69  bales.  Altogether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  ara  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  600  tons  an- 
nually, .tSO  of  which  eonnst  of  Braxilletto  wood  and  fustic. 
Qnti  numbras  <rf  pine-apples  ara  grown  for  sale,  inrincipaUy 
to  North  American  traders.  In  1831,  38,465  dosens  were 
thus  raised.  Tbe  islands  genwally  prodnoe  sufficient  maise 
and  ground  inoviiions  for  ue  use  of  the  inhabitants.  T^k's 
Islands  affi»d  the  principal  eQppljr  of  salt;  from  one  to  two 
thousand  '  nkers'  visit  tnem  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
rations in  Fetouuy.  A  large  portMHi  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  from  giving  afffusi- 
anoo  to  vessds  involved  in  tbe  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rooks  and  shMls,  and  in  danger  vX  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  hves  and  pniperfy  from  those  already 
wrecked,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  *  wreckers.' 
They  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  lemX  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  reconred  Inr  them.  This  u  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  Bahamas. 

Tbe  people  of  the  Bahamas  umear  to  have  hut  little 
attachmmt  to  their  native  soil,  much  arises  {vobaUy  from 
their  having  so  little  solid  local  interest:  in  the  town  of 
Nassau  only  are  there  buildings  of  any  value.  Fran  tbe 
necessity  which  tbe  planters  are  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  another,  their  dwelling-houses  an  mere 
negro  huts  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  sfMuetimes  even  an 
ftirnished  by  the  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists. 

The  English  packet  on  her  way  home  from  Jamaica 
always  calls  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  receive  tbe 
Bahama  mails. 

Tbe  rise  and  foil  (rf*  tide  vsrics  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
the  different  harbours,  and  the  time  <tf  high  water.  Aill  and 
change,  from  /h.  30m.  to  9h.  30m.  A.ii.  Hbe  velocity  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  msximum  between  du  Bahamas 
and  the  Florida  shore,  running  at  the  mto  ^  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

Tbe  whole  group  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of  20° 
and  21"  40^  N.,  and  the  meridians  ot  68**  40'  and  79°  20'  W. 
<tf  Greenwich. 

(Bryan  Bdwuds's  Hut.  qfWnt  hidu$;  CotombtmNa' 
nfgator.) 


BAHAR.  a  very  extensive  provinee  of  Hindustan,  eou-' 
sidered  to  be  the  seemid  in  importance  anong  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  32°  ana  27°  N.  lat. . 
It  is  computed  to  contain  about  50,000  squan  miles.  Babar 
is  bounded  on  tbe  nwth  by  Nepal,  on  the  east  by  Bengal, 
on  the  south  by  Gundwana,  and  on  the  west  by  AllahaWl, 
Oude,  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar.  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  tbe  Moham- 
medan dominions  in  the  beginning  ot  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Cuttub,  a  native  of  Turkistan.  who,  having  been 
origintdly  the  slave,  became  the  fovonrite  general,  and  after- 
wards tbe  adopted  son  and  successor,  of  Mohammad,  the 
foundn  of  the  Afghaun  or  Patau  dynasty  in  Indu.  In 
1530  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  grandfother  «t 
Akbar,  and  with  him  negan  the  dynasty  of  the  Miauls  in 
Hindustan,  which  continued  until  the  estaUishniait  of  the 
British  empire.   This  extensive  district,  together  with  the 

SDvinoes  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  came  into  possessian  of  the 
ritish  East  India  Company  on  tbe  12tb  of  August,  176J, 
and  were  conveyed  by  firmaun  from  tbe  MokuI  Shah 
AUum.  The  imperial  grant  thus  acquired  is  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  Company  as  '  tbe  Dewanny,  or  collection 
and  receipt  of  tbe  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bnbar,  and  Orissa.* 
and  its  acquisition  laid  Uie  foundation  of  tbe  political  power 
of  the  English  in  India.  It  is  not  to  be  imuined  that  so 
vast  an  extent  of  territory  was  ceded  vtAuntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  M(wul.  That  sovereign  had  beenpierviously  brought 
so  far  withm  the  power  of  the  CcHnpany  as  to  be  compelled 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrary,  that  the  British 
might  impose.  In  return  tar  the  princely  dominion  thus 
ceded,  the  Mogul  was  assured  tbe  annual  payment  ot 
twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  360,000f.  sterling 
money,  as  a  qnivrant. 

By  this  ohanee  of  roasters,  however  brought  about,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable 
gainers.  They  have  acquired  the  qutet  and  permanent 
possesnon  of  their  Ikrms,  and  have  eniiqred  an  exemption 
mm  the  evils  of  war.  Under  these  ureanwtances  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  very  graatly  inoreased,  and  tUe 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  prqportion&lly  extended. 
The  peculation  of  the  province,  as  taken  from  the  returns  of 
the  magistrates  and  aMleetw*  of  the  various  distrieis  in  tbe 
bennningef  the  present  century,  amounted  to  10,974,0«9 

Bahar  may  be  pronounoed  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best 
cultivated,  and  most  populous  districto  in  Hindu^n.  It  has 
the  sdvantage  of  a  temperate  climate,  is  well  watered,  is  pro- 
vided with  easy  intemu  communications,  and  has  the  frir- 
ther  sdvantage  of  b«ng  a  thoroughfon  fx  the  eommeree  td 
Bengid  with  tlw  uppmr  provinces. 

Tbe  province  may  be  coosidaed  as  ffividod  into  throe 
districts.  The  Ant  and  second  itf  theae  ^rinms  eansist 
almost  entirely  oi  a  level  plain  cmtoinhig  about  26,900 
squara  miles  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land.  These 
two  divisions  are  separated  hy  the  Ganges,  which  runs  wiUi 
an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  prarince.  The 
plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  76  miles  to 
the  foreste  of  Nepal  and  Honing,  and  is  sqtarated  from 
Goruckpoor,  in  the  province  of  Oude.  hy  tbe  river  Gandaki, 
and  from  Purneah,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cosi.  Tbe  second 
district  extends  from  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Gaooes,  and 
is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  mat  by  the  nver  Ca- 
ramnassa,  which  Huor  Renndl  sqipesss  to  be  tbe  Gomme- 
nasesof Arrian.  (/fM«M.4.)  OnUieeasttthisaeeoiiddivisioa 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rigmabal,  when  itmeeto  abnnch 
of  the  southern  bills  in  Bengal,  near  to  tbe  pass  of  Tellii^ 
hurry.  The  third  district,  which  compriaea  nearly  20.9W 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  high  and  ruf^ed  hiQs,  and  is 
bounded  on  tbe  west  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana;  on  tbe 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by  Beonl. 
and  on  tbe  north  by  tbe  sillah  ot  district  of  Bahar.  Tbi« 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  beladi  named  Fklaman, 
Ramgbur,  and  Chute  NagpiNre  (Little  Ns^pora).  The 
whole  division  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  >fagp«e. 

In  the  plains,  a  hot  parching  wind  from  the  west  prevails 
during  a  great  portion  of  tbe  hot  aeaaon,  and  blows  stnagly 
daring  the  day ;  but  at  n^bt  the  air  u  commonly  tempered 
by  a  cool  breexe  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  paiaiing 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometimes  ceases  tor  weeks  to- 
gether. During  the  cold  season,  frost  is  somctinws  expe> 
rienced  among  the  bills,  the  air  of  which  is  cmudered  to 
be  hraeinff  to  tbe  constitutions  of  Eun^Msns  who  have  hem 
eofwUedbythscontiDiiedbMtflfothnrdistEWta.  Dmag 
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•tiib  cold  Maflon  tb«  thennometw  at  •unriM  Areqaently 
•tends  as  tow  u  36"  to  40°  of  Fabranhdt'a  aeak,  but  in  the 
afternoon  riaos  to  70°. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  xillabs  or  dis- 
tricts, Tiz,>  BogliiKHe,  Bahar,  Tirboot.  Sarun  (the  asylum) ; 
which  distnct  wf  Sanin  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumpanin, 
Ibrmerly  a  separato  diKtrict ;  Shababad  (the  n^al  teaidenoe), 
and  Raroghur  (the  boutie  of  Rama). 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Granges,  the  Soue, 
the  Ouidaki,  the  Caramnaxsa,  the  DummMab,  and  the 
Dewah.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  aroaller 
ttrearas.  The  tracts  south  of  the  Ganges  are  not  so  well 
•upplifd  with  water  as  the  country  north  of  that  river,  and 
the  artificial  means  of  itrigation  oommon  in  the  Enst,  such 
as  we'.ta  and  tanks,  are  provided  as  ner-essar^  suhslitutes, 
'  A  lai|;e  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  produced  in  Baluur,  prin- 
(npally  in  toe  divisions  d  Hadjypoor  and  Sunin,  whenoe 
the  greater  part  of  that  article  intended  for  the  Company's 
purchase  haa  been  pronuied.  This  article  of  oommeree 
u  produced  In  artificial  beds,  eonsisting  of  the  reAise  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hot,  dry  wind  which  prevails  in  those  parts  for  a  con- 
siderable ponton  of  the  year  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  nitre.  The  oxygen  and  azote  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  this  salt  are  supplied  by  the  air  and  the  putre- 
lying  organic  substances ;  but  how  the  potass  which  it 
contains  is  developed  has  hitherto  remained  nndisrovered. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
province. 

Opium  is  produced  very  abundantly  and  of  excellent 
quality  in  all  tho  dietricts  of  the  province.  This  drag  is 
Btrintly  monopolised  by  the  Ciompony's  government,  ana  the 
cultivators  of  the  poppy  are  in  consequence  placed  under 
very  strict  regulations.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rice  of  excellent 
Quality,  sugar,  indigo,  betel-nuts,  ana  essences,  particularly 
the  attarof  loses,  are  among  the  ocdinary  productknu  <rf  the 
province. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  province,  are  superior  in  siie  and  strength  to  tnoir 
neighbmirs,  the-Bengalese;  fima  one-fourdi  to  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  Mt^unmedans.  and  the  remainder  Hindus. 
The  birth-plaoeof  Buddha  is  within  the  province,  and,  pre- 
viously to  uw  Mohammedan  oonqnest,  the  BadMiist  religion 
was  professed  by  the  ehiefii ;  but  this  ^tem  of  faith  has 
ainee  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them.  In- 
toxication, by  means  both  of  fermented  liquors  and  dm^  is 
very  eommon,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts ;  cleanlmess 
is  not  to  be  namhered  among  their  virtues,  the  flithiness 
of  ttftir  villages  being  excesuve. 

It  is  traditionally  Mtieved  that,  previous  to  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  n(Nrtnem  ^vision  bearing  the 
name  of  Mithfla.  and  dw  southern  that  of  Magadlia.  The 
language  oi  these  two  divisiom  consists  of  dillnent  diahteto 
to  we  present  day :  both  have  a  great  affini^  in  the  Ibrm  of 
the  cluiracteTs  and  in  many  of  their  terms  with  the  Ben- 
galee :  this  resemblance  is  neatest  in  the  sooth. 

(Mill's  Hittory  of  BritiSi  India;  Ayeen  Akhery ;  Ren- 
nell's  Mem&ir  qf  a  Map  of  Hinduttan ;  Beportt  of  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  t^f  Commont  on  the  Afairs  qf  India.'} 

BAHAR,  a  xillab  or  district  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the 
southern  port  (tf  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  de- 
scribed. This  district  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ganges, 
on  the  east  Inr  the  district  of  Boglipore,  on  the  south  bv 
Ramghur  and  Boglipore,  and  on  the  west  by  Shababad. 
Hie  ■ontheni  bou^vy  Ins  been  bat  ill  defined.  Tlie  ex- 
treme Imgth  of  the  ^strict,  from  east  to  vest,  is  120  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  80  miles ; 
its  superficial  extent  is  5358  square  miles. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain 
tbroughout,  but  interspersed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked, 
and,  ror  the  most  part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  of 
the  district  aro  three  remarkable  clusters  <^  hills.  One  of 
these  clusters,  the  Berabur  Pahur,  is  on  the  west  ddeof  the 
river  Fhalgu ;  another,  the  Rajagriha.  is  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow  ridge,  is 
•^jacent  to  Sheikbpoorah.  The  elevation  of  theae  hills  u 
■ot  oonnderabla,  ttie  highest  being  not  mora  than  700 
feet.  Tomuds  the  soutbnn  boundary  cX  the  district  is  a 
poctk»  of  the  Vindhyan  ehain  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
great  Gangetie  |dain  is  boanded  on  the  aoutht  and  wfaieh, 
ooauModBg  in  the  pnviiMa  of  BalMTt  oxlalidi  to  RanriiM- 


ram,  in  the  straita  of  (>ylon,  near  to  Cape  Comofin.  Theie 
bills  are  double  the  height  of  those  already  described,  nie 
hills  in  this  district  do  not  any  where  approach  the  (Sengea. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district,  and 
is  not  any  where  fordable  within  ite  limits.  In  addition  to 
this  stream,  the  district  is  watered  by  the  8one,  the  Punpun* 
the  Pbalgu  ot  Fulgo,  the  Sawi,  and  the  Panchane.  with 
theirnumerous  branches.  The  Sone.  or  Golden  River,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  and  flows  to 
the  N.  B.  through  Allahabad,  where  it  is  joined  by  other 
streams ;  taking  then  a  more  northern  direction,  it  joins  the 
Ganges  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Moneah  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  channel  of  the  Sone.  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  is 
celebrated  for  containing  beautifVil  pebbles,  which  Uke  a 
high  polish.  These  pebbles  are  probably  brought  from  the 
southern  bills  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  The  river 
likewise  contains  excellent  fish,  including  Be\oral  kinds  <Mf 
carp.  After  heavy  rains  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  un- 
IhvouraUe  to  navigation ;  but,  at  other  times,  boau  of  con- 
siderable size  pass  in  a  direct  line  for  about  fifty-five  miles 
between  the  diatricto  of  Bahar  and  Shahabail.  This  river 
and  the  Nerbudda  derive  their  eommon  source  from  a  lake, 
and,  flowing  in  cmposite  directions  for  1500  miles,  make,  con- 
jointly  with  the  Ganges,  an  island  of  the  southern  put  of 
Hindusten. 

The  climate  is  considered  to  be  ^nerally  healthy.  In 
spring,  the  beat  is  very  great,  and  ia,  in  some  plares,  in- 
crcaaed  by  the  retteclion  of  the  sun  from  the  saiids  in  the  bed* 
of  rivers,  or  from  naked  rooks.  In  the  winter,  tlie  natives 
genmlly  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeiiing  apartments,  although 
frosts  are  rare.  This  district  nroduces  excellent  whi-at, 
barley,  and  rice :  the  rice  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  in  great 
request  in  the  marketo  of  Calcutta.  The  cultivaUun  of 
cotton  is  not  of  suHlcient  amount  fur  the  employment  'oS  the 
native  looms,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  ftum  the  wert. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  auy  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  rant  paid  for  land  is  high, 
usually  amounting  to  one- half  its  produce,  yet  the  cultivators 
are  ^nerally  comfintable.  When  fint  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British,  the  greatest  part  of  tins  district  was 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  condition,  and  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  part,  were  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions. Nov  the  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  \-er7 
bases  of  the  hiUs ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hOls  them- 
selves are  utterly  unfit  for  any  kind  of  tillage.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  lancu  in  the  vicanity  of  the  Ganges  give  tvo 
annual  crops. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  lands  in  this  distnct  is  ex- 
empted nom  the  payment  of  rent,  yet  it  is  observed  that 
the  state  of  cultivation  of  tiiis  portion  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  of  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  land-tax.  an  effect 
whidi  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  established  custom  of 
succession,  which  causes  these  rent-free  estates  to  be  par- 
celled out  into  petty  botdinga.  In  this  state  of  tUn^  the 
nuijori^  of  the  semindars  are  redueed  to  the  condition  of 
neasanto,  si^  are  bat  little  removed  from  a  atato  of  beggary. 
The  generality  of  the  cultivators  who  contribute  to  the  latid 
revenue,  and  who  are  under  a  diflbrent  lav  ot  enstom  of 
inheritanoe,  are^  on  the  contrary,  in  veiy  good  elrcuin* 
stances. 

The  winds  blow  almost  constandy  either  from  the  eaat  or 
the  west.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  theend  of  March 
the  west  wind  prevails;  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
June,  the  wind  varies  from  east  to  west,  the  duration  being 
neariy  equal  from  each  quarter ;  thence  to  the  end  of  July, 
the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  east,  when  it  changes  anin, 
and  blows  from  the  west  until  the  end  of  August.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  October,  it  again  shifts  to  the  east, 
and  thence  to  the  middle  of  January  the  winds  blow  from 
the  west  or  the  east  fbr  nearly  equal  fwriods.  Of  course  this 
order  is  liable  to  occasional  irregularity ;  but  taking  one  year 
with  another,  the  statement  may  be  considered  correct 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  {Padmttvali, 
the  lotus-bearing),  the  capital  of  the  province ;  Gaya,  the 
capital  of  the  district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  eonaut  of  mud-built  bouses,  huddled 
together,  wiihtHit  regard  to  eosafect  or  vantilatioa.  The 
pmnUatioa  was  estimated  in  1811  by  Br.  Francis  Buchanan  - 
(Hamilton)  at  8,755.150  persona,  of  vhom  794,159  were 
Mohammedans  and  3.030,991  Hindus. 

There  era  nx  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  these 
m,  Gaya,  Rajagripa,  Baiknntha,  nw  river  Pnnpun,  Lubir 
dauda,  and  Cbyahan  Hvni*  Th^  Bryt  Jbor  an  nuwh 
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Juentied,  'etiticdlarlT  Gaya,  vbicb,  m  *3>9  Wrtti-iiilace  of 
iUWha,  SSfflfl  Hi  gWat  TOiAw«on  W  Birftlhisls,  Me  It  is 
HMstdriw  tanreA  \^  the  Hindus,  as  having  been  the  s<iene 

elpWVlallttu'B  Ticlories  which  he  (gained  over  a  giant 
jHjlt^tiiBtit  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrima  rtho  fre 
Tftese  holv  pUcos,  by  which  meang  tildjr  numbers  are 

H;  2D0,UU0  persons  MM*  ^0lrft  ttiMfl  tn  k  jtM^  U  pil- 
^m-visiters  tit  Gaya. 

Tlu"  marriage  ceremony  tafees  plaoe  at  an  early  attiJ  iti  Btt- 
har,  I)ut  ihc  wife  di>es  not  enter  hor  husband's  houie  until 
she  has  reached  the  year  of  maturity.  When  she  is  con- 
ducted to  it  with  great  ceremonies.  Widowa  have  been 
attowed  the  privilege  of  humina  themselves  when  they  re- 
ceive the  atfiount  6f  their  hiisband**  death,  eten  although 
this  should  hapMii  &l  a  dlstattca;  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Beh^l  IhiB  act  of  self-devotidn  has  not  been  per- 
iftittftil  unless  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  TliG  inhabitants 
of  Bithaf  didur  also  from  their  oei^hlwUi^  in  not  conaiaerirtg 
it  necessary  to  place  the  feet  of  dying  persona  in  Ihd  sacred 
rivef.  Vo<n-  ami  ignorant  persons  arc  here  left  to  die  ih  their 
own  houses,  but  the  religious  feelings  of  peojile  of  rank 
iai  education  lead  them  to  turn  their  rohtions  out  fif  doors 
*nenthey  appear  about  t:t  iHc.  I'lacing  the  suffci-er  then 
upon  a  niat,  lie  is  cxiKised  l.)  i'\Ln->  Inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther; Some  saued  herb  or  ^luiv^  is  placed  near  his  body, 
and  praysr?  ■n'mwated  until  he  dies.  In  some  cases,  and 
irfien  fha  drcutn^tanced  ol  the  dying  person  admit  of  !U  he 
takes  into  his  handa  the  taU  of  a  cow,  and  makes  an  otfbring 
of  we  ahiiiMl  to  the  BniiminB.  Th«  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  have  so  far  overcome  religious  injunctions  in  these 
cases  that  the  natives  have  acquired  great  skill  in  ob8er\-ing 
the  symptonis  of  approacKing  dissoluliont  so  that  the  dyiiuF 
dian  is  seldom  ^xposed  in  the  mannor  here  describea  tul 
seiisation  is  deadened  or  has  ceased. 

Leprosy  is  of  tiommon  occurrence  here,  and  thepr^udica 
against  persons  seized  with  this  malady  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  uncommoQ  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  there  cast  into  the  stream  with 
a  pot  of  sand  tied  round  Ui6  ^eak.  Korde  the  sufierers  ob- 
ject to  this  proceeding.  Being  helpless  and  miserable  out- 
casts diey  nave  little  to  render  life  desirable,  and  they  are 
besides  taught  to  believe  that  the  sin  for  the  commission 
of  which  the  disease  ife  inflicted,  can  be  expiated  only  lt>y 
dying  in  the  sacred  stream. 

(Renueirs  Memoir  a  Map  qf  Hinduttan  ;  Dr.  Ha- 
milton's Statiiiicat  Survey  Bahar  ;  Report*  ofCommit- 
teet  of  the  tlouee  qf  Commoiu  on  the  Affidra  of  India.) 

BAHAR.  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  was,  iu  ail  probability,  once  the  capital  ofboth ; 
but  has  since  been  superseded  as  to  the  province  by  Patna, 
and  as  to  the  district  by  Oaya.  The  towu  of  Bahar  is  situ- 
ated iu  3d°  13'  N.  Uu.  and  86°  35' long.  It  is,  in  ite  pre- 
sent conditiooi  a  Wge  .stranliog  place,  whose  buildings 
surround  a  ditch  whuui  fimaed  the  boundary  of  the  antient 
citf ,  now  nearly  deaeitad.  fiera  are  the  remains  of  a  heavy 
buildiog  pf  ateqsi  oovsnd  Mverai  diminutive  domes ;  the 
ii|ieriw  is  oivijad  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the  an- 
tient mosques  in  the  upper  provineee  of  Hindustan.  The 
best  Bwt «  the  town  oonsista  of  a  long  but  narrow  street, 
paved  irregularly  with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  alto- 
gather  coBtaiua  about  tOOO  bouses,  but  is  pditically  of 
little  or  no  iiqportanee.  The  surrounding  country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation*  Bahar 
is  3$  miles  from  Patna«  997  from  Calcutta,  and  643  from 
Delhi. 

(Dr.  .ttamilUni'i  StaketiaU  Survey  o/the  Dietriet  q^  Ba~ 

n;  Hamilton'*  Butt  ImHa  QoMeltter.) 
AHAWULPOOR,  an  OttensiTe  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  MooUan  in  Hindustan,  ISO  miles  long,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  l2u  miles  broad.  This  territoiy  was. 
until  ISU.  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  which, 
however,  did  ttet  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  division.  Babawul  Khan.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 
Runjeek  Singh.  R^tth  of  Lahore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
idferiw  abilitws  of  the  ften  and  Sueosssor  of  Bahawul  Khko, 
seijwd  upon  the  tanifeorf ,  and  haa  slnee  posseseed  it  in  full 
sovweigntt. 

Babawulpoar  is  vntend  by  die  lirers  of  the  Pui^ab.  by 
which  term  is  compr^ndol  the  country  lying  between 
the  fire  itraUfts  trimitarf  to  the  Indna,  wfateh  join  that 
river  Tithin  tbft  province  of  MobUu.  These  five  streama 
an  the  Aybun  or  UjiupHi  Hm  OhioMsb  w  Aoeiiiiaa; 


the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes :  the  Beyah  or  Hypbaiis ;  and  ttia 

Sutleje  or  Hesudrus.  The  soil  on  tU6  banu  of  the  riveri 
is  very  fbrtile;  but  westwatd^  of  the  Chitiaub,  tind  |t  some 
dfstance  from  that  stream,  the  land  Is  poor,  ^hite  ih  khe 
east  part  of  the  division  it  iS  perfectly  sterile.  Ih  tra- 
velling towards  the  Rajpoot  states,  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  fcamets,  its  Ih  the  deseirtB  of 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  m&hrtns  of  the  rivets  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation  i  sbtne  spsts 
are,  however,  uncleited,  and  coveted  »ith  toppice  of  ta- 
marisk trees,  lliese  places  abound  with  wild  hogs.  Wild* 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deef,  at%  likewise  plentiful,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territory  kre  Bahawulpoor,  Amed- 
poor,  fieedapoor,  and  Ooch.  BahtiiVulpoof  stands  near  the 
ri%'er  Gurrah,  which  name  Is  given  to  the  iinited  streams 
of  the  Beyah  and  Sutleje.  IncludinB;  its  ganl^hs,  this 
toilt  is  four  miles  in  ch-cumference.  Tus  houses  ate  built 
of  unburned  bricks  with  mUd  tettaees.  The  camels  bred 
here  are  much  in  demand,  oiling  to  tbeir  streng^  and 
(leetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mbabiUtits  afe  Hindus  t  the  rest 
are  Juts  ahd  Balooches,  both  professing  Mohammedanism. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girdlea 
and  turbans,  and  some  species  of  cotton  cloths  c^led  coon- 
gees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  texture : 
tne  weavers  are  chieAy  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Baliawul- 
poor  are  alao  Hindus :  they  have  a  great  dealof  commentiat 
enterprise,  and  deal  extensively  m  gooda  of  £ur(^>eaii 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Uarwar.by 
way  of  Bicaneer  and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them 
by  land-carriage  through  Moot  tan  and  Lahore,  crossing  the 
Indus  at  Kaheree,  Tnese  Bahawulpoor  merchants  oftea 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  io  Astrakhan,  tar 
commercial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Perawa  (in 
Malwa),  Cabul,  and  Bamian,  and  crossing  the  Oatih 
exohange  at  Bokhara  the  productions  of  India  for  those  « 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  which  are  brought  te 
meet  them  by  the  traders  of  the  latter  oountry.  Thnr 
manner  of  crossing  the  Oxua  is  to  yoke  horses  to  smaH 
boatiL  and  then  drive  tlum  acress  the  stream.  The  durra^ 
on  whieh  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  stands,  is  a  navigable 
river,  but  is  not  used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  aa  ^ 
does  not  present  any  available  line  of  route  eicept  te  Bindf 
with  which  country  there  iS  no  trade  irorn  toe  uppv  pro- 
vinces of  India, 

The  town  of  Bahawulpoor  ia  in  ^0°  llK  N.  lat.,  find  71° 
(29'  E.  long. ;  it  stands  62  miles  south  of  tbe  city  of  IfooitaQ. 

(RenneTl's  3f<nnotr  1/ aMemt^ttindottaHi  ^Iphinsteoe'a 
Embassy  to  CabiU ;  Seport  ^  9  Committee  0/ the  Hoi0H^ 
Common0,  in  1 832,  on  the  Affairs  of  India,) 

BAHIA.   [See  All  Saints'  Bavi] 

BAHI'A,  a  proviDoe  of  BtazU,  between  9°  and  1 6°  S.  lat^ 
and  36°  and  43^  W.  longM  and  consequently  within  the  tm* 
pics  of  the  soutfanm  hemisphere.  It  eztepds^  fh»m  the  most 
northern  point,  near  Pambu  on  the  river  8.  Franoiaee  to  the 
Rio  de  Beimonte,  about  480  miles  in  lengittii  and  its  avwag* 
breadth  certainly  exoeeds  200  miles.  This  wodd  give  to 
this  country  at  least  an  area  of  96,000  square  mile^i  so 
that  it  would  only  fall  ah(»t  ol  the  whole  area  of  the  British 
islands  by  about  S0,000  miles.  The  sutistieal  at»M>untst 
however,  differ  much  in  tfais  respect  The  surfaoe  of  Bahia 
is  commonly  estimated  at  about  35,500  square  miles  i  but  a 
more  modem  aocount  gives  to  it  Htf&O  square  tniles  i  and 
this,  we  think,  Mproaches  much  nearer  the  truth. 

On  the  east  Bahia  is  washed  by  the  Atl«ntio  .oqean  j  on 
the  west,  and  in  part  on  ttie  north,  it  Is  4ivtde4  ftom  tb6 

frovioee  of  Femambuco,  and  ita  BMtap  Hy  the  Rio  St, 
raneiaco.  On  the  sUbrts  of  lha  oettb  these  ^^rovincee  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  msil  provineeof  ^(erwipe, 
from  which  Bahia  is  separated  by  tfie  little  river  Rio  R«l. 
On  the  south  it  la  divided  frdtn  Rie  ^ftneiro  by  the  inter* 
vening  provinces,  Espirito  Santo  ana  Minaa  Goaea,  beihi 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  Rio  de  BetaneMe,  VM 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  range  of  moMtalna. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  ita  surtew  is  covered  with 
mountains ;  plains  only  occur  along  the  doast  and  oh  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  The  mountklhs  of  this  ^e- 
vinoe  belong  to  that  extensive  sykteih  which  eumtaenoes  in 
the  south  to  the  north  of  the  lakA  PatM  (IjanBi  de  le« 
^tos)  in  the  province  of  RjeGmde  do  Snl,  alinrt  atf  8.- 
lat,  and  exteMs  along  the  eoMtnl  •  diiM«oe  ot  fiom  M 
tnlfitt  ttUe*  In  the  mnlflottlMmpwtaeftheinffiM 
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^l)ia«  irlierd  it  tdif  be  consiiUnd  as  termiQating.  The 

Sounwlp^  which  approach  the  Ma  &rthor  to  the  north,  be- 
ag  to  oQe  of  the  chains  which  traverae  the  interior  of 
Braxit,  and  not  to  the  range  vhich  runs  along  the  ocean, 

ind  is,  for  that  reason,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Serra  do 
lar  {the  Sea  Range).  The  highest  part  of  this  mountain- 
chain  lies  to  the  vest-north-west  of 'Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  three  provinces  Minas  Geraes,  S.  Paolo 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  where  some  summits  of  this  range,  which 
here  is  called  Serra  de  Mantiqueira,  rise  to  between  8000  and 
S500  feet  above  the  aea,  Farther  to  the  north  the  mountains 
are  less  elevated ',  and  in  the  province  of  Bahia  the  highest 
summits  probably  do  not  exceed  4000  feet.  The  whole 
ehaiti  in  the  wmthem  district  of  this  prwinee  is  oalled 
^imores,  i(nd  in  the  northem  Serra  de  Cinoura.  The  former 
is  hijfher,  and  contains  near  the  boundary  of  Minas  GeraM 
the  Montes  Altos  (High  Monntains).  The  watershed  of 
this  range  lies  in  general  parallel  to  the  ooast  at  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles,  and  about  SO  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Francisco.  But  the  onsets  and  branches  from  this  boun- 
darj  approach  the  sea  withi^  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  they  aclvance  still  nearer  to  the  river-  They  come  nearest 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  Contas,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  haj  of  Camamu.  By  Uiis  disposition  of  the  lateral 
braoches  <^  the  mountain-iange,  the  level,  and  in  some  part 
hilly  shores  are  connected  on  the  wett  vith  long  valleys, 
whieh  commonly  are  of  moderate  widdi,  and  extend  fifty 

Siiles  and  upwards  into  the  interior^  till  they  terminate  in 
igh  open  plains  called  sertoes.  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  ranse.  It  seems  that  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  to 
tventy-nve  or  thirty  miles,  the  whole  country  rises  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent;  for  about  this  distance  all  the  rivers 
traversing  the  coast  are  Full  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and 
become  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  navigation. 

Bahia  may,  with  respect  to  its  climate  and  productions,  be 
divided  into  three  districts,  of  very  unequal  extent  The 
Arst  comprehends  the  southern  coast  up  to  point  Mutta,  or 
the  bay  oS  Camaran,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ccmtiguous 
Talleya,  to  a  diatanee  of  about  ninehr  or  one  hundred  miles 
troia  the  sea.  This  district  is  called  Beira-Mar.  To  the 
north  of  it  ties  the  Reconoave,  which  extends  round  the 
Bahia.  da  Todos  os  Santos,  or  AU  Saints*  Bay,  to  Cape 
S.  Antonio,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  To  the 
west  of  both  extend  the  sertSes  and  mountains,  and  these 
comprehend  also  the  high  country  which  to  the  north  of  the 
Recoiicave  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Itapicura,  and 
extends  to  the  Rio  S,  F^r^ncisco,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean. 

Beira-Mv  enjoys  many  advantages.  It  has  abundance 
of  running  water,  and  commonly  a  fertile  soil,  there  being, 
if  the  backs  and  s^es  of  the  mountains  are  excepted,  scarc^ 
any  aituation  where  mandioca,  rice,  Indian  com,  the  coffee- 
tree»  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  eotton-plant  do  not  prosper. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  dews  and  almost  incessant 
raia  render  it  an  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  distinction  of  seasons ;  the  trees  bear 
blossoms  and  fhiits  iq  all  stages  at  the  same  time.  The 
temperature  of  the  winter  is  never  cold  enough  to  check 
vegetation,  nor  is  the  summer  hot  enough  to  call  forth 
its  ftUl  fbrce,  because  the  sky  is  commonly  covered  with 
douds.  The  perpetual  moisture  occasions  aguish  dis- 
eaaea  i  and  ^et  if  there  happens  to  be  a  fortnight  of  sun- 
abine,  the  rich  eUyey  ^oil  is  parched  and  cracks,  and 
line  weather  become)^  a  serious  calamity.  The  unfavour- 
aide  oUmata  of  tiiis  district  19  the  cause  of  its  having  been 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  and  containing  so  fev  settle- 
ments. Toe  predominant  race  in  the  maritime  towns,  and 
even  in  the  vaHeys,  are  the  Mamalucos,  of  Tupininquin 
extraction ;  which  nation  was  in  possession  of  the  counti^  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  soon  submitted  to  their 
dominion.  There  are  few  of  pure  European  blood,  and  not 
manv  negroes,  the  Intermediate  breed  of  all  shades  far  ex- 
ceeding uie  unmixed  races.  There  are,  however,  some  pure  I 
Indians;  and  on  the  boundary  of  Mtnas  Geraes  there  stiU 
exists  the  nation  of  the  Mongoyos,  which  was  converted 
to  Christiani^  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  culti- 
vates  mandioca,  several  kinds  of  potatoes,  with  other  roots, 
and  also  water-melons.  They  make  also  pottery.  viUi 
which  they  supply  the  sertoes  of  Pemambuco  and  Bsbia; 
and  in  the  Indian  Ufwn  oi  OlivtDffc  js  l«iie  and  popu- 
Iqus  p1^,  tite  \iv>jtU  »Te  tljnofk  m  «mplDyed  in  works 
of  tnrim.  of  wljch  tfim  is  tODnally  euKoted.  Fnua  tl^ 
harbour  w  lUo  da  Ctmtat  mandioea  and  rice  ate  sent  to 


Bahia,  the  cUnitte  apd  egil  of  the  district  b«ifi|f  v^ry  ^T<mT'- 
able  to  their  growth,  especially  that  of  rjcfe  whipb  returns 
three  hundred  fold,  go  abundant  is  It  that  eyet}  the  poultry 
and  cattle  are  fed  with  it.  Byit  the  greatest  wealth  of  t^jf 
countiT.ofwhich  the  inhabitants  have  notyetayalled  tbebi- 
selves,  consists  in  the  immense  wqods  w^ich  cover  plQ 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  the  fluent  rains  further 
the  growth  of  the  tree^,  whic^  again  preserve  Ute  soil  iu  a 
state  of  moisture. 

Reconcave  is  properly  only  the  country  which  ^xt^qdl 
round  All  Saints*  qay,  but  M  thd  coast  south  of  it 
Point  Mutta  eJijoji  the  same  advantages  of  cliiqate,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  we  have  included  It  ifk  this  district. 
The  bay  itself  extends,  according  to  Alcedq.  twenty-seven 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  the 
widest  part  from  east  tp  west.  Henderson  says  it  i«  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  compiiung  ftom  the 
point  of  St.  Antonio  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fitang^,  and 
nearly  thirty  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  which  seefoB 
to  be  nearest  the  truth.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Bruj], 
asserts  that  it  extends  both  northward  and  westward  a 
*hole  degree.  This  last  is  doubttesa  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which,  however,  as  far  as  ret^^rds  the  length  from 
north  to  sou^  may  he  defended,  if  the  whole  coast  to 

roint  Mutta  is  included.  From  this  cape  to  the  island 
taparica,  which  forms  the  two  entrances  of  All  Saints* 
Bay,  «  series  of  islands  extend,  hetveen  vhich  «nd 
the  continent  small  vessels  and  bargbs  nay  make  tbeii 
way  to  Bahia  without  entering  tf^  su.  Ad^acwt  to 
Point  Mutta,  on  the  norths  is  the  bay  of  Camami},  tQ  which 
lar^e  vessels  may  enter  and  lie  safe  against  all  winds. 
This  bay  itself  contains  some  islands,  and  to  the  north  of  it 
lies  the  island  of  Boypeba,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
farther  north  others  of  less  importance.  Then  follows  the 
island  of  Tinhare,  which  it  eighteen  miles  long  ttota  nwth 
to  south.  Some  smaller  islands  continue  to  the  False  Bar 
(Barra  Falsa)  at  the  western  entrance  of  AU  Saints'  Bay. 
This  entrance  is  less  than  two  miles  wide  at  1^  narrowest 
point,  and  by  it  Uie  numerous  vessels  and  barges  proceed 
iVom  the  bay  of  Camamu  and  the  adjacent  country^ to  the 
town  of  Bahia.  Foreign  vessels  enter  All  Saiut^'  Bay  by 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  is  eight  miles  vide.  Between 
both  entrances  lies  the  island  of  Itaparica,  which  is  twenty- 
three  milea  long  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  in  the  widest 
part.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  having  a  bay  on  the  western 
side,  and  a  large  curving  prqjection  on  the  eastern,  and  its 
surface  presents  considerable  inequalities.  The  soil  Qf  this 
island  is  fertile,  and  planted  with  coeo4-|>alnuh  mangoes,  jacas 
and  oranges.  It  has  also  a  whale  fi^ry.  cord  manufkctoriffs 
of  the  piassaba,  uid  some  distilleries.  Tlie  number  of  its  in- 
habitants amounts  to  upwards  of 16,000,  of  whieh  nearly  one 
half,  or  at  least  7000,  live  in  the  port  of  St.  Oonfalo.  The 
capital  of  the  province,  St.  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  lies  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  rises  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  hay  itself,  which  contains  several 
islands  of  different  sizes,  branches  out  in  numerous  creeks 
and  coves,  and  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navi- 
gable to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  This  shows 
the  great  advantages  this  district  ei^oys  ip  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  in  fiict  upwards  of  ei^  hundred  launches, 
smack^  and  barges  of  different  sises,  are  constantly  ea- 
ployed  in  bringing  the  prqduce  of  the  countnr  to  the  capttaL 
To  Uieae  advantages,  the  Reconcave  ad^  those  of  a 
healthy  climate,  an  eifcellent  stul.  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
winter  or  rainy  season  begins  about  the  end  pf  March,  and 
continues  till  August,  with  considerable  intervals  of  dry 
weather.  In  the  other  months  the  sky  is  commonly  with- 
out a  cloud,  but  thunderstorms  are  ^uent  i  and  these. 
OS  w«ll  as  the  breezes  and  heavy  dewB,moderate  the  summer 
heat  and  support  vegetation.  The  vine  bears  three  times 
in  the  year,  and  is  cultivated  qn  the  island  of  Itaparica.  and 
in  other  parts ;  but  the  climate  which  forces  tiiis  triple 
fruitage  has  hitherto  rendered  all  attempto  at  msking  wine 
unavailing.  The  country  is  hilly,  with  *  gentW-i|nduUtwf 
surikee.  and  many  large  aiid  open  vallOTs  «id  even  plama 
between  the  hills.  The  soil  U  commonly  of  a  flue  (juality, 
and  produces,  besides  rice,  nutpdioca  and  many  frmts  and 
vegetaldes,  great  quantities  of  sti£«r,  tobacoo,  and  cotton. 
AU  itw>  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  £0^  Babtfi  is  grown  in 
the  RecpBwve.  The  moat  noted  distttft  fox  the  powtb  of 
sugar  is  the  vaUpy  of  Iguana  whish  eiliiids  to  the  nortUr 
«uA  of  the  small  town  of  Karagogype,  akbf  ona  of  tm 
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brtnclm  of  tbePanguaeu  river.  It  i«  ihout  ftve  mflea  long 
and  of  varying  width ;  ila  black  «>n  ia  moat  fevourable  to  the 
•ugar-oane.  There  are  nearly  twenty  wigar  work*  withm 
iu  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  aiitnets  the 
Reconcave;  but  the  greatert  quantittr  and  the  best  (juality 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochoeira*  an  inland 
town  with  upwards  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  Pbraguafu.  Cotton  is  raised  in  several  districts ;  and 
likewise  brought  from  the  sertoes  and  adjacent  provinces. 
All  these  advantages,  with  those  arising  from  the  fisheries 
along  the  coast,  especially  that  of  the  whales,  tender  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  tA\  South  America.  Villages  and  farm-houses  are 
frequent ;  and  ^e  number  of  small  towns  mav  amount  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Though  we  have  no  exact  data  in  this 
respect,  it  is  probable  that  the  Reeonoave,  together  with 
the  capital,  contains  more  than  three-fburtbs  of  the  whole 
poptdatkm  of  the  ^ovinee.  which,  aeoording  to  the  latest 
aoeounts  (about  1830),  amounted  to  882.500  persons. 

The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  is  of  a  very  dif> 
flnent  character,  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  ser- 
toes. The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
nouDtains  or  between  their  ridges,  and  afflHrd  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  winter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  the  province.  The  rain  which  falls  here  comes 
only  In  thunder- showers,  which  of  course  are  irregular,  in  no 
part  frequent,  and  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
districts  oi  the  provinee  than  in  the  south.  Aftw  rain  the 
sound  is  immediately  covered  with  the  riehejit  verdure,  and 
nie  cattle  fhtten  ;  but  when  drought  succeeds  to  this  season 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  as  resist  Ihe 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  streams  fail,  and  the  tanks, 
which  the  thunder-showers  had  filled,  are  dried  up,  a  dread- 
ful mortality  ensues  among  the  cattle.  Some  places,  ohpe- 
cially  in  the  more  narrow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  fow  towns  of  this  region  have 
been  built  Here  mandirica,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  roads,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Bahia  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  sertoes,  and 
along  them  villages  have  been  built,  and  some  vegetables 
are  raised ;  but  tne  largest  part  of  this  district  has  no  inha- 
biianls  except  two  nMive  nations,  the  Camacani  and  the 
PlU4ichos. 

Among  the  rivers  which  water  this  provinee,  the  Rio  de 
S.  Franci»o«  is  by  far  the  largest.  Before  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  this  river  has  already  run  about  500  miles  from 
its  source,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Villa  Ricca  in  Minas 
Corses,  and  it  contitlues  its  course  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  east  between  Bahia  and  the  sertuo  of  Pemambuco  for 
at  least  600  miles.  About  2O0  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  bounilary  between 
the  pruviofes  of  Sere<fype  and  Pemambuco.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
becmnes  nnfit  for  narigation  cm  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  hif(h  cataracts-  Higher  up,  its  courw  lies  in  a  wide  vallcv, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations;  but  here  the  rapids 
are  short,  and  do  not  impede  navigation.  This  valley  lies 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  we  sea,  perhaps  not  murli 
less  than  1 000  feet,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  the  rapids 
and  the  height  of  the  fklls  of  water.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  river,  its  navigation  and  fiah,  see  Francisco. 

The  next  in  sise  is  the  river  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
its  waters  between  the  mouth  of  tne  Rio  S.  Francisco  and 
Cape  St  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
Ita  length  may  amount  to  nearly  2.'S0  miles ;  but  it  is  only 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  and  Ibr  small  craft.  The 
adjacent  country  bdongs  to  the  sertoes,  and  »  mily  At  fin- 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Babia  is  the  Paraguassn  or 
PeruaguB^u.  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertoes,  and 
fbrms  a  few  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Reconcave. 
It  begins  to  be  navi^ble  at  Cochocira,  above  which  town 
rocks  impede  the  navigation.  Its  lower  course  lies  through 
the  moat  fertile  and  best  cultivated  district  of  the  Recon- 
cave. where  nearly  all  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  Avm 
Bahia  is  collected.  Tb«  whole  course  of  the  river  may  be 
about  300  miles. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  lUeoncave  are  the  lagoarim,  the 
Serigy  or  Senipe,  the  Sarahary.  the  Firui,  3w  HatiUQ. 
•ad  the  Pimnga.  Widi  tho  aaceptidn  of  tfat  lafuarip^ 
««ich  runs  nearly  100  milei,  and  it  navigable  far  Uigt 
barks  fat  tw^nt^  iniles,  these  rivm  Mf  maul  ^tM^um,  and 


only  aoceaaiUe  to  boats  aa  fiu*  as  thi  fade  mm  up.  The 
same  obswva&n  is  uplicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
sea  to  the  north  <tf  Point  Mutta;  among  which  the  most 
oonsideral^arethe  Jiquie.theA<»rahv,a]idHarahtu  Th* 
latest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  miles. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  ocean  to  the  south  <^  Point 
Mutta  do  not  differ  much  from  the  former,  except  that  th^ 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  the  course 
of  the  lai^r  streams  being  150  miles  and  upwards. 
The  most  considerable  are  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  Patype 
or  Pardo,  and  the  Belmonte.  which  separates  Bahia  from 
the  provinee  of  Espirito  Santo.  Between  the  two  latter 
runs  the  river  Salsa,  which,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  shore,  divides  into  two  branches ;  of  which  one  altera 
the  Patype  and  the  othnr  the  Belmonte  rivw. 

The  lakes  of  Bahia  are  not  numerous  nor  ^  great  oxlait 
The  largest  is  that  <tf  Itahype,  between  the  Rio  de  Contas 
and  the  river  Ilheos.  It  is  very  deep,  seran  miles  in  eir- 
cumfemnoe  and  three  in  length,  with  a  sm^  island  tn  the 
middle.  It  is  bordered  with  extensive  woods  and  forests,  fifom 
which  several  small  streams  flow  into  this  lake ;  the  suiplua 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Itahype,  whicb  is 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  lon^.  The 
fine  trees  whirli  cover  the  banks  of  this  lake  might  be 
conveyed  with  much  facility  to  the  town  of  Ilhtsos  by  open- 
ing a  canal  from  the  river  itahype  to  that  of  Ubeoa ;  an 
undertaking  which  in  fact  had  been  commenced  some  tiiaQ 
ago,  but  discontinued. 

The  metals,  which  once  formed  a  oonsiderahle  partian  of 
the  wealth  of  this  province,  are  now  of  very  little  imptmance. 
Gold  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  worked :  silver  is  found* 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  woi^iog.  Iron  ia 
abundant  but  neglected.  Copper  is  still  worked  in  the 
northern  district  but  not  to  anjr  great  amount  The  largest 
piece  of  native  copper  perhaps  in  the  world  was  found  about 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Cochocira.  It  w«igbe<i 
1 666  pounds,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Luhon, 
Near  Maragogype,  armenian  bole  and  antimony  are  founds 
Some  places  in  the  sertoes  possess  great  quantities  of 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  prevents  it  from 
being  collected.  Rock-Mlt  is  not  uncommon  in  the  moun- 
tains alontf  the  Rio  S.  Fmnetsco. 

The  subjects  of  agricultural  and  bortieultmral  coltiVatiOQ 
are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  more  elevated  region  ta 
the  west,  in  those  places  which  have  a  soil  favourable  ta 
a^criculture,  wheat  is  raised ;  and  all  the  fruits  as  well  aa 
the  pulse  and  grain  of  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  grapes 
and  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
quinces,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  marmalade 
are  made,  and  exported  to  Bahia.  Cotton  is  also  in  8om« 
places  raised  for  the  market.  In  the  lower  region,  the  mosli 
common  grain  is  Indian  com  and  rice.  Maiidioca  ifi  every- 
where raijicd  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cuffse  are  exported. 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  conatdered  as  indigenous,  aa 
well  as  the  tea  plant,  which  seems  to  he  the  same  as  that 
cultivated  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Ginger^ 
plants  and  pepper-rines.  as  well  as  spire-trees,  have  teen 
introduced  an*.!  prosper.  Fig  trees,  pine-apples,  cocoa-tn-es, 
mangos  and  jaccas  are  abundant  along  tne  coast  The 
culture  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  but  not 
successfully ;  tne  wild  palm-tree,  however,  affords  a.substi- 
tuto,  and  the  bark  of  the  piassal^-tree  supplies  cordage 
and  cables ;  the  latter  answers  belter  for  oakum  because  it 
laste  longer  under  water 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
woods,  are  much  more  numerous:  many  of  them  nave  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.  Among  rae> 
dical  plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuita*  bark,  jalap,  tamarinds* 
Brazil  root,  curcuma  or  turmeric,  and  betony.  Among 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  are  the  copal,  dragon's  blood, 
angelira,  mastic  and  copaiba.  The  trees  wluch  supply 
timber  and  the  materials  for  cabinet  works  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeing,  as 
Braiil-wood,  bow-wood,  iron-wood,  oil-wood,  and  others  not 
known  in  Europe.  The  cajue-nut-trce  is  very  abundant 
The  nayha-tree,  which  grows  in  the  interior,  produces  a  nut 
little  inferior  to  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  is  very  sweet.  There  are 
also  numerous  species  of  palm-trees,  stwae  of  which  attain 
a  prodigious  sise. 

A  singular  featun  in  the  vmtation  of  Brasn.  and  esp»- 
dalty  of  this  province,  is  the  lealwss  parasite  planta.  *  Tour 
ai«    oonj^twndvd  vnd^tr  4w  fwwal  naawof  CAn^ 
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«MTe  An-  tntlwt-work  and  an  beaten  into  tow.  Their  juice 
b  used  in  tenning ;  Wing  bruised  and  cast  into  the  uJies 
and  rivers,  thej  stain  tlw  water  wUh  a  dark  colour  and 
intoxicate  or  poison  the  flah.  These  planto  twist  round  the 
trees,  climb  up  to  them,  now  downwards  to  the  ground, 
take  root  there,  and  springwg  up  again,  cross  fVom  bough 
to  bough  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries  their 
Hmber  shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  bung  with  their 
garlanding,  and  rendered  almost  impeirious.  The  monkeys 
travel  along  this  wild  rigging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and 
pertortn  their  antics.  This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes 
so  olowly  interwoven,  that  it  bas  the  appearance  of  a  net, 
and  neither  iHrdfl  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it  Some  are 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  their  shape  three-sided,' or  square 
or  round ;  th^  grow  in  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible 
form  of  contwtiou.  Any  way  they  may  be  bent ;  hut  to 
break  them  is  impossible.  Frei|iiently  they  kill  the  tree 
which  fluppMts  them ;  sod  sometimes  they  remain  standing 
after  the  trunk  which  they  have  strangled  has  mouldered  in 
their  involutions.'  (Soutbey.) 

Hie  xooitKy  of  this  region  is  less  interesting.  I'he  do- 
mestic animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but  they 
an  far  from  being  numerous,  except  black  cattle  which  are 
ftd  on  the  swtocs  in  great  numbera;  but,  owing  to  the 
fte^uent  want  of  pasture,  tbey  are  subject  to  great  mor- 
tality, and  the  supply  is  not  sufBdent  for  the  suf^-works, 
the  usual  consumption,  and  the  furnishing  of  ships.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  provinces  of  Pianhy  and 
Goyai.  Hogs  are  few;  and  sheep  and  goats  stOl  fewer, 
being  almost  universally  deemed  of  little  or  no  use.  Among 
wild  animals,  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  ounce,  the  boar,  and 
deer,  are  the  most  numerous  speoies  and  most  hunted. 
Monkeys  of  different  kinds  are  common  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts. I^rrots  and  some  other  birds,  more  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  by  their  voice,  are 
iound  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Among  the  snakes  some 
are  poiaonoiis.  Various  sfwcies  of  bees  produce  honey ; 
wme  in  the  eavltieB  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  others  in  little  hives  of  wax  which  they  form  in 
the  twigs.  Whales,  which  were  once  so  abundant  along  the 
coast,  that  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  formed  a  considomble 
article  of  exportation,  have  much  decreased  in  number ;  and 
KtpresMU  the  train-oil  which  is  obtained  IVom  them  is  hardly 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  province.  Sharks  are 
very  frequent,  and  a  good  tleal  of  oil  is  extracted  from  their 
livers.  The  sea  as  well  as  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Rio 
a.  Francisco,  contain  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  afford 
nbststanee  to  numerous  mmlies. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  divided  into  three  eomaicas  or 
districts,  of  which  that  of  Ilheos  was  formerly  a  separate 
eapitania,  and  comprehends  the  coast  south  of  the  island  of 
Tinhare,  and  all  the  country  inland  to  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  miles.  The  comarea  of  Bdlia,  which  lies  to  the 
ncvth  of  it,  contains  the  Reooncave,  and  all  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces 
Sengype  and  Pemambuco.  The  eomarca  of  Jacobina 
oomprebends  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

The  principal  places  in  Ilheos  are  Olivenf  a,  Ilheoe,  Villa 
de  Contas,  and  Camamu ;  in  Bahia,  besides  the  capital 
(with  183.000  inhalntanto),  Coohoeira,  St  Amuno,  Mara* 
Ronpe;  and  in  the  oiunarea  of  JaeobiDa  is  Jaocdiina,  Rio 
oe  Contas,  and  Urubu,  on  the  Rio  S.  F^anoiseo. 

(Alcedo,  Soutiiej,  Henderson,  and  Sehiiffer;  Hap  in 
Spix  and  Marthis'  Thwett.) 

BAHI'RBH,ajprovinee  of  Lower  Egypt.  [SeeEoTPT.] 

BA'HLINGEN.  a  hoiUwick  {oder-amt)  in  the  south- 
west of  Wiirtembeig,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest; 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
■ollorn,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Baden  dominions.  It  con- 
sists of  the  vale  of  the  Eyaoh,  which  river  flows  through  it; 
and  has  an  area  of  126  square  miles.  There  are  2  towns,  21 
villages  with  cure  of  souls,  Aree  of  which  have  marfcieta, 
and  JO  other  Tillages  and  hamleU  ui  this  bailiwick ;  it  is 
iahabited  by  26.128  Protestonts,  and  8472  Roman  Catholica. 
who  rmr  muah  cattle,  breed  sheep,  and  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  monnfaoture  of  bed-ticking,  stockings,  brandy,  Sus. ; 
tiwy  do  not  raise  sufficient  grain  mr  their  own  consumption. 

Tb«  looal  authorities  are  established  in  the  town  of  the 
tame  name,  which  is  sitnated  on  the  Eyach,  and  oa  the 
hicdi  road  into  Switxerland.  It  contains  about  430  houses, 
atM  3200  inhabitants,  oarries  on  considerable  trade,  partteo*- 
Uriy  in  pain,  roanufaetures  linens  and  woollens,  s|^iis, 
M  BtUtngwiWM  tht  birth-pUoe  of  N.  FkisoUin,  tht 


celebrated  philoloKist  There  are  sulphurous  baths  in  ito 
vicinity.  AtC  16'  N.  lot,  8°  &l'  B.  long.,  about  Arty  nilas 
south-west  of  Stattgort 

BAHR,  the  Arahic  word  for  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  lorn 
river,  appears  as  a  component  part  of  many  proper  names 
in  eastern  geography:  £aAr- a}- Jto/irum,  *  the  Sea  of  K<A~ 
sum,'  i.e.  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  especially  ite 
north-western  extremity  (the  Sinus  Heroopolites) ;  Bahr 
Litt, '  the  Lake  of  Lot,*  1. 1.  the  Lacus  Aspbaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  in  Syria ;  Bakr-fU-Abiad, '  the  White  River,'  and  Bahr- 
al-Axrak, '  the  Blue  River,'  t. «.  the  two  principal  southern 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  diminutive  of  AiAr  is  Boheirak, 
or  Bohetrat, '  a  small  lake,'  which  is  likewise  found  ocea- 
siooally  in  maps  or  books  of  travels  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  east ;  as  Boheirat  Tabaiiyaht  *  the  Lake  of 
llberias.*  It  has  passed  into  the  Portuguose  language 
under  the  form  Aloufeira,  *  a  reservoir,  a  tenk,  a  lagune;* 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  two  fonntMbt^fera  mAAlbu^era, 
in  the  same  sense.  The  meflxed  al  in  these  words  is  the 
Arabic  definite  article ;  and  it  is  a  general  remark  that  the 
letter  h  many  Arabic  words  that  nave  been  leceiTod  into 
the  Spanish  and  Pintugnasa  longnsges*  has  been  chai]^ed 
into  / 

BAHRrBELA-MA.  or  *th«  waterless  sea,  a  remarkable 
valley  in  the  Libyan  desert,  on  tiw  borders  of  Egypt,  about 
fifty  mites  west  m  Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel 
to  the  valloy  of  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided 
a  sandy  ridge.  General  Andreossi,  who  visited  it  saw 
that  it  extended  above  thirty  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S  JE. 
direction,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  its  northern  termination, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  the  Arabs,  S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Browne,  however,  who 
travelled  along  the  coast  of  that  gulf,  did  not  see  any 
peatance  of  the  valley  on  that  side.  Hwnemann.  in  his 
journey  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bohr-bela-ma.  without  knowing 
it  as  he  reached  it  after  dusk.  (See  HNor  Rennets  G«o- 
gre^hieal  llUutraHou»iifHornemaim'9kotite,oh.U.)  Tbit 
vallev  is  very  deet^  and  about  nine  nules  in  l»eadth :  it  ii 
totally  barren  and  waterless.  It  bss,  however,  tKs  •ppear> 
anoe  of  having  been  once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed 
with  loose  stones,  quartz,  silex.  fragmenta  of  jasper,  &«. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  petrified  wood,  trunks  of  tiees, 
and  large  splinters.  Andreossi  found  also  the  vertebre  of 
a  large  fish.  (Andreossi,  Mhnoire  tur  la  VaUU  dM»  Lata 
de  Natron^  et  tur  ceUe  du  Fleuve  tan*  Eau.)  From  the 
Copt  convente  in  the  Natron  vallev  it  tekes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  Bohr-bola-ma ;  the  descent  of  die  ridge 
which  ^vides  the  two  valleys  took  ^dreossi  Ibrty  minutes. 
Several  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Nile,  or  least  a 
brandi  of  it  once  turned  westwards  near  the  pyramids  of 
Sakkara,  whera  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  tbst 
bounds  the  valley  of  Nile  on  that  side,  and  that  it 
flowed  through  the  valley  now  called  Babr-bela-ma  as  far 
as  the  gulf  of  the  Arabs.  Major  Rennell,  however,  totally 
discards  this  supposition,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of 
Herodotus.  (See  Beloe's  mistranslation  of  this  passage. 
Journal  o/EdueaHoih  No.  II.  p.  330.)  Herodotus  (ii.  99) 
says,  that  before  the  time  of  Kii^  Menes,  and  consequently 
before  the  building  of  Memphis,  the  river  flowed  entirely 
along  the  sandy  mountoins  on  the  side  of  Ubys,  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  low  ttata  now  called  the  Plain  of  Mummies, 
near  Sakkaro.  Menes  constructed  a  bank  100  stadia  to  the 
south  ofMemphis.  and  led  the  river  into  a  new  channel 
which  he  had  excavated,  more  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  where  it  flows  at  present.  On  the 
ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  Menes  built  Memphis ; 
and  in  Herodotus'  time,  when  the  Persians  wne  masters 
of  the  country,  the  embankment  was  annually  repaired  and 
guarded  soldiers;  *  for,'  sa^s  Herodotus,  'if  the  river 
woe  to  iMWak  again  <m  that  side,  all  Memphis  woidd  run 
the  risk  ct  being  oovered  with  water.*  All  this  evidMitljr 
has  nothing  to  m  with  ib»  Bahr-hela-ma,  which  is  fer  away 
on  the  ower  side  of  the  westwn  ridge.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  the  river  was 
flowing  close  to  the  western  bills,  mi^t  have  fimnd  its  wtj 
into  the  Libyan  desert  through  the  depression  in  the  ridga 
which  Poeoeks  observed  near  Sakkara ;  but  Mijor  Ranndl 
observes  that  the  level  of  the  depression  is  above  the  level 
of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  tho  story  about  the  rivet 
being  turned  is  hudlf  czedttile  in  the  fom  in  whish  it  hat 
eoiM  down  to  us. 
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¥here     «notli9r  Babr-bela^ma  mentioned  by  l^owne, 

^  of  YouBSOuf  utd  Lakp 
»,'6r  M%eri3;'tt1HMD»tferly  part  of  the  eomatvnica- 
atween  the  Nile  and  the  lake,  but  is  now  dry.  the  cuul 
[pE  more  to  the  south-west.  (Reiinell,  Geographteoi 
~^$iem  of  Herodoiu.1,  sect.  13.)  In  fact.  Bahr-bela-raa 
seems  to  be  a  genoml  appL'Uation  with  the  Arabs  for  a  place 
where  water  once  was  ov  iippenrs  to  have  been  ttowing.  AVe 
may  observe  here.  Iliat  petrified  wooil  is  found  not  only  in 
tht-'  Bahr-bola-ma  visited  by  Aiidreosai,  but  lies  also  bcat- 
tei-ed  in  hrj^e  heaps  over  thai  part  of  the  Libyan  dcseit 
which  Horoemann  crossed  for  several  days  to  the  westward 
on  hU  way  to  Siwah.  HetawtrunktoftreeB.offromtlurt]' 
to  lorty  fSeet  ia  leogUi,  hiok«n  and  shivered  into  large 
Kdii^en.  lying  near  Mwh  othex.  Soms  trunks  are  twelve 
(Set  in  cifcimuBtencek  and  still  retain  their  side  branchea* 
and  the  grain  is  perfectly  discernible.  They  are  of  a  dark, 
aod  aome  of  a  brownish,  colour,  and  ao  much  like  wood,  that 
tli9  slaves  beloni;;ing  to  the  caravan  used  to  gather  them  and 
bring  theai  to  tho  camp  as  fuel.  But  none  of  this  pftrifiei 
VfOf)^  lias  tin;  :i)>)H'ai-LinL-e  of  having  been  wrought  with  tools, 
ornppiifil  1'  .   .  ol'nuui,  and  the  story  of  the  masLi 

and  other  narls  ul  -hijis  wliivh  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Banr-bela-ma  are  mere  vistom  of  a  ttmsy  worked 
upon  by  the  contemplation  of  a  favourite  bypothesu.  How 
the  trees  cam*  upon  the  libyan  waste  is  another  question : 
the  faot.  bowaTer*  pnives  that  that  part  «f  the  world  must 
have  undergone  very  great  chai^^ea  at  lentot*  tiUMk  [See 
Natron  Laxis.1 
BAHR-Al^ABIAD.  [See  Niut.l 
BAUR-AL-AZRAK.  [See  Niu!} 
BAHREIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  cowt  of  the  Penian 
Gulf,  between  Ras  Reecan  and  Ras  Tannora.  It  eitends 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  7f  luiles,  but  is  to  completely 
Ailed  up  with  extensive  sandy  shoala  as  to  bt  perboUy  un- 
navigabLe  by  vessels  of  burden,  lis  shores  are  low  and 
sandy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  diatanne  to  the 
■onth-west  of  Raa  Reoean,  abnoit  without  inhabitaota. 
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[Fmb  On  Bsmr  sC  Oa  Baatar  HariHj 

BAHAKTN  ISLAND,  otherwise  mSAtA  ATAL.  fe 
^ated  in  the  middle  of  BMhrein  Bay.  It  h  374  i^e> 
lonK  from  north  to  south,  and  about  It  miles  aotote;  it  is 
■unmwded  by  shoi^,  most  of  which  are  diy  at  h>w  water, 
A  range  of  modmtely  high  hitb  rims  throng  the  centre 
of  the  Island,  but  the  shcms  all  round  are  very  low.  The 
iriand  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  pbtntatkHis  ef  date  tme. 
hot  only  aboQt  one  fifth  of  its  suHkoe  is  under  cottivatkiB. 
There  are  nnmerout  epfiogs  of  exeeHent  wster  ift  In- 
terior, but  at  too  great  a  distMiee  flron  the  p#t  lo  he 
available  fbr  shipping.  The  only  irater  wMi  wMah  they 
ean  be  ttmiKed,  as  weU  u  «A  tbttt  k  vhA  tm  dM  iikmi 
afAnd.  w  brought  np  from  tfw  baHoitt  of  4ke  m»  «C  the 
^•pth  of  c4ghlwii  ftel,  where  fhere  li  a  sprfnif  of  |fead  fl*Mh 
It  is  procured  in  thins  with  the  topofejar  AM 


to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  fVesh-watar  rashes 
into  the  skin,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of 
obtaining  it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensive. 

The  chief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contaia 
upwards  of  40,UO0  inhabitants.  The  builuings  are  com- 
paratively well  constructed,  and  the  place  altogether  more 
respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bazaar 
is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheen,  poultry,  fish  and  vege- 
tables i  and  a  venr  considerable  traue  is  oarried  on  with  the 
town*  ^uticularly  by  those  tribes  Ivho  hihabit  the  whole  eiUeot 
of  the  Arabian  coast  between  Ras  el  Khyma  and  Grain.  Tha 
prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  are,  however,  higher  than  at  any 
other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and  rice,  being  an  utide  of  importa- 
tion, is  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards  of  140  vessels  of  various 
sixes  are  employed  in  trading,  and  tbey  possess  many  so 
constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  traffic ;  but  the  pearl 
fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island,  wliich  in 
the  season  emph^s  2400  boats,  each  containing  from  eight 
to  twenty  men.  The  annual  produce  of  these  fisheries 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  sixteen  or  twenty  laes  of  doUara. 

There  ia  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama, 
but  it  is  open  to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong 
during  the  winter  months  \  and  another  to  the  south-eaKt 
of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller,  and  not  so  eaay  at 
acoesa,  abould  be  prefbmd,  aa  it  ia  sheUned  from  all 
winds. 

The  town  of  Ruffin,  utuated  on  a  hiU  leven  mUes  south 
of  Manama,  and  three  from  the  eastern  shore,  is  next  in 
importance ;  but.  hke  most  Arab  towns,  it  consists  only  of 
a  fort  surrounded  by  inconsiderable  houses  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  further  to  the  south,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Beiides  these  tiwiw 
are  about  fifteen  villages  on  the  island. 

Tha  island  of  Arad.  tying  close  to  the  northward  of  Bah' 
rein,  is  very  low.  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  sea  at 
high  water.  It  forms  the  eastern  aide  of  Bahrein  harbour, 
and  the  aorthern  of  tha  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At 
itt  soutb-west  extremity  ia  tha  town  of  Maharag,  about  a 
nUte  to  tha  eastward  of  Manama,  but  not  nearly  so  pt^uloua. 
It  ia  environed  by  a  wall  for  defence  by  Buskets,  and  a  com- 
Kunieation  ia  constantly  kent  up  between  the  two  ^acca  by 
mnsns  of  fany-boats.  the  distance  across  being  mly  9M 
yards*  The  distance  from  the  weat  coast  of  Bahrein  to  tha 
Arabian  ahore  ia  raUy  10  miles,  and  between  the  two  Iiea  a 
small  lew  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  ia  not  inba* 
kited.  Bahrein  is  aurtounded  by  flats,  one  of  whieh.  ealled 
Teignmouth  Shoal,  extends  off  from  the  inland  1&  miJea  ta 
the  northward,  wkh  a  breadth  of  U  miles :  many  parts  of 
this  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Manama  lies  in  26°  U'  N.  hit,.  6lf  36V  K.lang.  It  ia 
high  wat»  at  ih.  SOol  v.k.,  wad  tha  tide  liaea  aevan  fa^ 
It  was  aiihreyed  by  Sait  India  Conpany'a  Manna  in 
18S«. 

This  island  haa  undergotw  nnmHaaa  poUtieal  diangea. 
About  the  time  of  the  firat  arrival  of  tha  Pbrtuguese  it  waa 
tributary  to  the  king  tdOrmMt  wfaa  iVpU*^  ^  ^^'^  *^ 
asatstanoe  to  enforce  the  payment  ^  amars,  sod  a  de- 
tadiment  under  Correa  succeeded  ia  taking  the  town.  The 
Pwtngueaa  thns  gained  a  footing  on  the  island,  wbkh  flief 
uaintained,  with  mote  w  leas  security,  for  ncaiiy  a  cewtorx* 
and  there  still  exists,  three  miles  west  of  Manama,  tiie  rmo* 
of  a  fort,  off  which  lies  a  small  rack  on  wbirti  was  a  light- 
house. After  the  Portuguese  wese  driten  from  tbeee  seaa 
it  fdl  under  the  demini<«  of  Pferaia.  I^nee  this  time  it  has 
been  sueeessirelf  in  the  poasesaien  of  varioua  mdnendaDt 
Arab  diiab  af  the  naighbonrh^  contianit,  m  thaw  triban 
baeaae  peverflil;  ta  tha  Wnhakaaa  at  una  timc^  or  M 
^ara  haa  bean  tributary  to  tha  Vmmsamt  the  rulara  of 
K^oMy  or  BnMsa,  n  to  the  Inaaam  ofOnawB,  to  whieh 
last  monarch  it  new  paya  a  trihi«*  «f  3<kOM  doUan 
yearly. 

The  Bahrein  ialanda  ware  kaawn  to  tha  antiaat  eMgn>- 
phara  under  tha  names  of  Araius  and  Tylua,  or  lyrna;  an4 
aeooffdlng  to  an  old  but  not  a  wobMe  tiaditiaa,  the  Phont- 
ciana  on  the  coast  of  the  M^tOTtanean  emigrated  ttam 
tbeaa  ishuids  and  naTa  tho  nameo  aS  Tyrue  and  Aradna  to 
thatWoaoMll  isUmda  an  tha  coast  ef  PhcMieia,  Hm  aiteaof 
tha  cities  of  Tyma  and  Aradua.  PUny  spinha  of  Iba  pMlft- 
MMtea,  and  tMBtiaaw  «•  i|iringn  «r  ftMh  MMTMldar  Ite 
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BAlfi,  tlu  urn*  of  a  uaHport  town  and  a  aelelmtod 
mteinf-pttm  of  th*  uitiMit  Ronwns,  which  wag  situatad 
oa  the  westarn  ahon  »f  the  Bay  of  Naples,  between  th« 
ItUcriM  IaIw  [ue  AtbknoI  and  Cope  Misenum,  and 
oppo«iw  to  Uis  town  of  Puteou,  now  Pocxuoli*  from  wbioh 
it  waa  disUat  about  three  milea  acrosa  the  mter.  The 
grouad  on  which  Baiia  stood  is  supposed  to  ba  that  crescent- 
Uka  sweap  of  ooast  brtween  the  base  of  Mount  GriUo,  which 
divides  it  fim  the  Averao  and  Lucrine  Lakes,  and  the 

Eromoniory  on  wbii^  the  present  Castle  of  Bi^a  stands. 
C  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  ofgroundv  about  one  mils  in 
length  and  oenfined  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Hera 
the  worthy  Remans  built  their  villas  and  baths ;  and,  for 
Want  of  spaee,  often  edcroacbed  upon  the  sea.  Horaoa 
(Carm.  8,  18)  alludes  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  sub* 
mariue  fiHindatioDS.  and  of  jetties  and  buttresses,  pro- 
jecting infei>  the  water*  are  still  seen.  The  only  remains 
above  ground  are  tiirae  or  four  circular  buildings*  commonly 
sailed  tenptes,  but  twoof  which,  at  least,  were,  to  all  apnear* 
WW*,  dieriBVk  or  warm-baths.  There  is  ono  building, 
however,  rising  behind  a  small  prelection  of  the  shore*  near 
the  oentro  of  the  oresocnt,  which  ia  generally  believed  to 
have  been  what  it  is  called,  namely,  a  TempU  of  Venuii 
Ibr  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had  a  temple  at  Baiv, 
It  is  an  elegant  sSructursy  octagonal  outside,  but  cinnilsr  in 
its  internal  araaj  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  ninety 
fwet>  Adjoining  to  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms, 
having  on  the  walls  stucco  reliefs,  representing  erotio 
•ubjects.  The  pretended  Temple  of  Meroury,  also  called 
jyig/io,  eonsists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms,  and  a  ciraular 
one :  this  last  is  vaulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  roceiving  the 
light  trom  *  round  ^mag  at  the  top,  and  is  abowt  79  fiwt 
internal di^nwter;  ithannfebes  and  wvorallatMralraosBaef. 
Tb«  pavement  14  nranped  with  water*  which  issuaa  ou(  «f 
the  wnNind* 

Tba  whole  of  this  ooiintry  is  full  of  mineral  spnnvh 
The  batbft  mnttimea  called  TritoU.  and  sometimes  the 
baths  of  Nerok  although  tbne  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  they  were  eonstnioted  by  that  emp«KHr  (Paoli,  Antt" 
s/Ut4  (k  F<mauoli}t  are  two  separate  buildings  near  vm 
another.  Thev  stand  00  the  slops  of  Mount  Sillo,  Arther 
froan  Bail*,  looking  towards  the  Luerino  l<aka.  Nare  bad  % 
villa  somewhere  io  this  ntigbbourbooilf  but  ^  site  is  net 
known,  nor  that  of  the  villa  of  Julius  Caaar.  Angaatas 
freq«»Rted  the  oaast  of  Bain  (  and  bis  nephew,  young  Abr- 
oeUus.  the  preswnptiM  heir  of  the  empire*  di«i  bare  at  the 
•8«  of  iweiMy;  af  a  diieaae  of  the  fbr  whieh  be  bed 
been  adriaed  ta  Dry  the  waters  end  the  olimato  of  Baitt* 
Under  the  inotijiKa  Cmsars  who  iweeedad  Augiutiw* 
Bairn  became  a  aeena  of  vioe,  of  hist,  md  emelty :  Tiberiua. 
Caligula,  Nerot  and  CaraoalK  left  on  these  shores  rnvnao- 
aiala  of  ihslr  ia&myt  Seneea  {BpitUil.  »l)  dessrlbe*  the 
offaminaef  and  the  uttbtkUad  Uc«itiou«aes«  that  pmaflad 
here.  Bilins,  Martiol,  Mid  Statius  eelebraled  the  beautiaa 
OfBaittt  The  great  ettfaotions  of  Baim  seem  to  hare  beatt 
iU  geniai  vintsriMa  elina«B{  its  •knatien  preteeted  by  « 
oreaeent  of  hilk  bonx  the  bUaM  ef  the  aavtb  and  ofthe 
floiitlb-wert  winds,  and  vfmt  to  the  eeiteva  bieee*,  whidt  i« 
Aeabened  by  blowing  aenwa  ^  bays  a  sea  generally 
amooth,  abundant  hot-spiingSk  and  a  dnigbtlHl  view-^rtuse 
van  tbe  chirms  which  made  epelent  nenk  tiled  of  the 
aoisy  bnelle  and  tfaesnUry  heat «  Rmh^  reicvt  to  Bairn  ft* 
quietness  and  ft  heeJth. 

With  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Mnpire.  Baita  became  deserted  by 
its  Roman  visiUrs,  its  villas  and  palaesa  fbll  ute  deeay, 
and  the  inonrstona  cf  barbariam  and  earthquekea  eeel'- 
pletad  its  desotatioB.  The  whole  of  tbU  coast  baa  wftder* 
gone  ohangcs.  and  tim  sea  eoraes  evidently  farther  in  shecw 
than  it  did  in  the  time  irf  tbe  Rennns  ;  it  also  appears  te 
have  stood  with  rarest  to  the  land,  at  seme  iManneiiaie 
period  and  in  oonseiiaenBe  of  aonw  eonvnlsion  ef  netus. 
sevaral  feel  higher  Uian  its  pieaent  level*  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  marks  of  the  ttae^rlidea  <a  spssies  ef  abell- 
ftsb  whieh  barrows  in  tbe  stone)  etk  tbe  three  standing 
pUlars  ot  the  Temple  of  Sfra|iiB,  near  FdanelL  [See 
PoUtfou.]  Tbe  whole  coast  of  Baftt  is  new  a  desert  t  a 
fcw  wumm*  or  farms  sad  vineyards  ate  seattoied  on  tbe 
hills  abe«e.  but  <Mefly  on  the  oppeaite  slaps  towards  the 
Lake  Fosaro  and  Cumm.  [See  Cvma.]  Tbe  mtmereua 
spring  bomg  negleolsd.  have  ooeed  dawn  the  dadivitv  of 
ma  farils,andmrmod  stagnant  pools,  the  exhalatinnsaf  whieh 
reader  the  air  uawboleaome  in  sommer.  The  gioand  ia 
strewed  wtlh  fbond^ioiu  and  lemains  of  vaUi»  brioki, 


oemenit  and  {Heoei  of  narble.  TTnder  the  water,  near  flie 
shore,  eameoe.  eaneUaos  and  other  valuable  stones  have 
been  fbuodi 

The  name  of  Gulf  of  B^a  is  now  applied  to  the  extent  <^ 
sea  between  Cape  Misenum  and  tbe  pomt  of  Pozzuoli.  which 
afibrds  a  good  anchorage  to  large  vesaels  and  men  of  war, 
while  the  bay  of  Naples  la  exposed  to  the  fury  of  Uie  Hbecdo 
or  aovtb-west  wind.  The  casUe  of  Baja  is  a  modem  struc 
ture  rising  high  on  a  oliff aboi'e  the  sea;  it  has  two  raogce 
ol  batteries,  which  command  the  roads,  and  a  garrison  is  kept 
in  it.  South  of  this  point  is  the  coast  of  Bauu.  which  was  a 
continuation  of  Bai».  Hwtensius,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  here  a  fine  villa,  where  allerwarda  seve- 
ral emperors  resided,  and  where  Nero  had  bis  last  interview 
with  his  motho'.  The  attempt  to  drown  Agrippina  took  place 
off  Bate :  she  was  afterwards  murdered  in  ber  own  villa 
near  the  Lncrine  Lake :  ber  body  was  burnt  and  her  ashes  pri- 
vately buried  near  the  road  to  Misenum.  where  a  mooest 
monument  was  raised  to  ber  afker  Nero's  death.  (Tacit,  xiv.) 
The  structure,  however,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  e^ 
Agrippina's  Bepalchre  appeam  rather  to  have  Ibrmedpart  of 
a  Qwatre  prafaably  belonging  to  Hivtensius's  villa.  Further 
south  near  the  shore  are  tbe  Cento  CamereUe^  a  number  <^ 
small  subterraneous  apartments,  tbe  walls  of  which  are  coated 
with  cement ;  the  partitions  between  do  not  reach  the  vault. 
It  wa«  probaMy  a  place  for  either  soldiem  or  slaves.  At 
Hadrian  a  villa,  near  Tiveli,  there  are  ranges  of  similar 
apartments,  wbdch  are  said  to  have  been  destined  ibr  tbe 
Kmperor's  guards  when  he  resided  there.  The  poor  village 
of  £^colo  or  Bauli  ifc  near  the  Cento  Camerelle ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  flshennen.  On  the  bitj  above  it  is  tbe  structure 
called  Xa  JPiaana  Mtrainia,  which  was  evidently  a  reservoir 
fyr  water.  It  is  the  best  preserved  piece  of  antiquity  in  diia 
neighbeuiboed.  Forty-eight  nillm  ranged  in  four  rowa 
support  tbe  vault ;  tbay*  as  well  as  the  lateral  walls,  are  ca- 
vsred  with  a  cement  extremely  bard.  This  reservoir  is  sup- 
poeed  by  some  to  have  supolied  the  fleet  in  tbe  harbour  of 
Iffiaenumj  by  others  it  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
bmous  Osb-iKauls  of  Luoullus ;  others  again  think  it  to  have 
been  part  of  Kero's  prelected,  but  never  finished,  mservuir, 
in  which  be  intended  to  eollect  all  the  hot  springs  betweea 

gape  Misenum  and  Averno,  (Sao  Suetonius,  i^ero,  31.) 
n  the  south  side  of  tbe  hill  on  which  the  Piscina  standa 
lies  the  faaiiieur  of  Misenum*  which  is  an  iplet  of  the 
sholtatfd  by  tbe  pmaentory  of  the  seme  name.  It  was  ene 
of  the  Hopoiml  atatfons  «f  the  Roman  fleet  nnder  Uie  Bm< 
penirs,  Tbe  uuNHDHMt  part  forms  a  pool  called  Mare  Morbv 
the  flat  sbom  of  wbioh  are  called  I  Campi  Bliaii.  They  sm 
shaded  by  wulherriss  and  peplua,  garlanded  b^  festooos  of 
vines,  and  tbeir  lon4y  paths  Uneq  by  tombs  mtermingM 
with  oyprasvee.  This  was  a  vast  cemetery  ibr  the  pei^Iewhv 
died  in  this  veigbbourhoed  i  the  bononra  of  the  ^ve  alone 
eoMldansvfetbe  apirits  af  me  departed  free  ingmss  intoibp 
Blysian  ahadas.  and  the  depository  of  the  body  beconuDg. 
in  the  fancf  of  poets*  evntounded  with  the  abode  of  thesou^ 
the  bwyiu  gremid  of  Misenum  waa  rtyled  tbe  Etysian 
PeUet  end  th^Uam  U«t»  waa  the  Aobenn  thnmgb  whisht 
the  d«Hl  were  wafted  to  tbeir  lut  abode.  The  villa  of  Caiua 
Maiins*  aftarwaida  the  pr^Mty  efLwrnllua*  i*  said  to  have 
bepn  OR  the  pinnftcW  ef  the  hiU  or  promontory  ef  Misenum* 
ktoking  on  one  eide  to  the  aea  ef  Sisily;  and  on  tbe  other  w 
tbe  TuDean  »«e.  (Phfednia^ii.  6.}  Tiberius  died  in  thia, 
villa.  Tbe  town  of  Misenum  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
baseof  tbebiU.  TothewastofMweMortoisthabiUeaUed 
Monto  di  Pnwtdai  whiob  fanes  the  island  of  that  name. 

6AIGORRY.  VAU-EV  OF.  in  the  department  of 
Basses  Py»*n6es  (Lewar  Pyrenees)  in  France.  This  valley, 
deaunmees  at  the  firontiw  of  France  and  Spain,  and  i* 
about  aieven  miles  Wog  and  eight  bn>a4  It  >•  watered  by 
a  bttle  stream,  the  Henrepaleoe,  whieh  falls  into  the  Niv«, 
a  tributary  of  (he  Adeur.  Th»  Howep^aco  bps  a  longer 
coMe  than  (be  Nive  itoelf  above  their  junction  ^  and  it  ie 
rtebabHr  ftmn  thia  eirouastanee.  that  in  the  Snc^dapidi* 
MMtadimt  iOf^.  i^Aywifue— art  Baigorry)  it  is  oa)lt4  tbe^ 
Nlve.  The  prtneinai  pleee  in  the  valley  is  the  village  of 
St.  BtisoBfrd»«Baigerryi  near  whieh  wera  the  most  iu<- 
pottaM  eopper-nunea  and  omper^works  ef  the  d^wrtrnMit.  - 
These  minsa  wer*  worked  at  a  very  early  period)  prob«> 
bly  in  the  time  of  toe  Romaps,  but  they  were  afterwarde 
abamUned.  2n  1788.  M.  de  la  Tour  obtained  a  grant  ol 
tem.  The  works  eommeoeed  in  1730,  and  appear  to  have 
ooatiuted  till  aeiu  (hw  afkw  the  eemmenoement  0$  the 
present  century.   That  (bey  are  not  WQiked  now.  is  <mly 
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{nfen«d  from  the  dmartaient  not  being  raentiaiied  in  the 
last  edition  of  M.  Malte  Brun's  GiographU  Umversdle 
(Paris.  1832),  as  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
Were  in  an  inconvenient  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
their  being  carried  on  so  economically  as  they  might  have 
been  if  better  situated.  These  disadvantages  were,  however* 
Gountorbalaneed  by  a  constant  rapi^y  of  water  as  a  moving 
power,  and  by  a  supply  of  wood  oIom  at  hand.  The  ore  was 
wcMrked  in  ten  mines,  and  the  supply  is  stated  in  the  Eneyc. 
MHhnd.  Paris,  1809,  to  have  been  abundant  The  buud- 
ine»  for  the  miotis  proeesses  of  roastinff,  melting,  and  ra- 
llnmg  the  ore.  separating  the  sUver  which  was  contained 
in  it,  &o.,  were  extensive. 

The  yellow  copper  ore,  and  gray  copper  ore,  each  yielding 
about  30  per  cent,  of  copper  (and  the  Utter  also  from  l  to  2} 
per  oent  of  silver),  are  feond  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
mines. 

About  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  &e  ironworks  of  Echaux,  supplied  with  ore 
from  a  mine  in  the  netghbanihood,  or  ftom  La  Bastide  de 
Clarence,  in  the  same  department.  The  iron  wrought  here 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

Van  population  of  the  commune  of^  St.  Etienne  de  Bai- 
gorry  in  1832  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  vill^  itself,  1599. 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  moat  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
skirt  on  the  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  lies  between  51°  and  56°  N.  lat..  and  between  104'  and 
111°  E.  long.  Its  length,  according  toGeor^,  is  355  miles, 
hut  the  modem  Russian  accounts  increase  it  to  about  400. 
Ritter.  therefore,  compares  it  very  properly  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  firom  the  gulf  ofTriestetothestraitsofOtranto;  but  it 
is  not  half  ai  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  the  northern  extremis  of  the  island  of 
Cnhhon  and  the  month  of  the  river  Batgunn  is  not  more  than 
about  fifty-two  miles ;  and  between  tiie  mouth  of  the  Selinga 
and  the  rivnlet  Bugoldeikha.  the  two  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  Its  mean  braadtfa  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  circuroferenee  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surf^  is  calculated 
^yf  Berghaus  to  cover  14.800  square  miles,  bo  that  it  occu- 
pies a  space  lai^er  than  half  of  Scotland.  This  lake,  like 
other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundrea  flithoms. 

The  gre^^est  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  diteetion 
aonth-inst  and  nonh-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what bent:  the  nnthem,  from  the  month  of  the  river  Bar- 
gnsin  to  the  most  northern  end  of  the  lake,  ties  nearly  north 
and  south ;  and  the  southeni,  from  the  place  where  the  lower 
Angara  issues  from  it,  to  its  western  extremity,  east  and 
west ;  so  that  with  some  allowance,  the  form  of  the  lake 
may  be  compared  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  That  portion 
of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  narrowest  and  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

Within  the  curvature  of  the  segment  or  on  the  nnth- 
westem  shores  of  the  lake,  the  mountaim  whieb  encinAe  it 
so  eloeely  a*  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  vny  shores, 
are  faiterrupted  only  by  one  nanow  and  deep  ereviee,  whiofa 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremis  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  of  the  watnv 
of  the  lake.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  heights 
into  ^e  lake,  but  all  of  them  have  a  short  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  however,  commonly  flow  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.   Ilie  mountain-ranges,  wbich  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  in  many 
parts,  as  dose  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  uid 
besides,  there  are  two  large  openings  and  one  narrow  <men- 
ing  in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Ba^[usin  rivnr*  wnieb 
enters  Ae  lake  north  of  54°  N.  lat  after  a  course  of  about 
300  mOfls,  carries  to  it  the  drainage  of  a  oountry  whidi. 
in  extent  exeeeds  any  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
oxeept  Yorkshire.   The  Upper  Angara,  whi6h,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  450  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
whieh.  on  the  shore*,  enlarges  to  about  ten  miles  wid  up- 
wards, and  drains  a  oountiy  which  perhaps  is  not  inferior 
to  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  But 
hy  flu  the  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by 
toe  Selinga.  which  terminates  ita  long  course  of  about  700 
nOss.  nsuly  in  the  middle  of  the  ■onth-«astem  side,  be- 


tween 52°  and  53°  N.  lat  At  Its  mouth,  the  mountains 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  the  Selinga,  wiui  its  tritni- 
taries,  drains  a  country  extending  5"  N.  and  S.,  and  nearly 
lO**  from  E.  to  W. ;  it  probably  does  not  yield  in  mtent  to 
(3rest  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more.  Tlius  the  bann  of 
the  IflJce  extends  to  a  oonmletaUe  distance  from  its  BhoTM 
on  the'Mst  and  south.  At  the  source  of  the  Upper  Angara, 
its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  SSO  miles  direct  distanee* 
and  along  the  courae  of  the  Bargusin.  neariy  lOu;  die 
fluthest  tnbuiaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and  Karao^ 
rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twenty  miles, 
and  perhaps  ne\'er  farther.  The  rivers  wbich.  besides  the 
tiiree  larger  ones  already  mentioned,  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modem  tra- 
veller asserts  that  they  amount  to  177,  and  on  a  chart 
published  by  the  Russian  government  some  years  ago.  160 
are  inserted.  Georgi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  frum 
the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it  is 
an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  tif  the  maw 
brought  down  by  these  numerous  riven. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrioal  measurement 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  staled  to  be  231 8  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  more  modem  observations  have  reduced  it  to  1793 
feet.  This  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  severity  of 
the  seasons  on  ita  shores  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  basin. 
The  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and 
often  frosty  :  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  and 
always  in  September.  In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  b 
always  found,  even  during  summer  heat  This  is  probably 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  thick  cold  fog, 
whieh  often,  for  many  days  t(«ether,  covers  the  surlkee  of 
the  lake  even  in  the  monUB  or  July  and  August  UmIi^ 
is  nevnr  covered  with  ice  befbre  tiie  middle  of  DBcerober; 
often  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  wbidi  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  stnrfree.  It  may 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even  tho 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  apihig  are 
discovers  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  this  season  snows 
tteelf  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  end  of  Hay  or  the  beginntng 
of  June.  In  comparing  these  data  with  the  climate  ^ 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  pretty  wdl  with  thai  of  the 
countries  lying  roimd  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whidi  is  about 
10"  brtber  to  the  north. 

This  eeverity  of  the  snsons  renden  tiw  countries  about 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  nnmwona  population,  hut  stiH 
the  population  ia  lees  than  we  should  sumoee  it  to  be.  even 
taking  the  climate  into  the  account  The  aoothm  dn- 
tricts  of  its  basin  bemg  subjeetto  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  up  with 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  fbrm  any  idea  of  the  popu- 
latiott  which  amroximates  to  truth ;  but  aecwtog  to  what 
we  leara  from  Pallas  it  is  probable  that  ^  whole  popula- 
tkm  of  the  countries  belonging  to  tike  ba^  of  the  lake 
does  not  much  exceed  50.000,  and  entsinlv  falls  rfioit  of 
100,000,  even  if  we  make  the  aeeessaiy  ^lowaBoe  ftir  the 
eidonies  lately  estmUished  tiwre  by  Ae  RnasiaD  govmneBt 
lliis  ■earohy  of  population,  howuver,  is  not  to  be  attributad 
entnely  to  the  want  of  prodoetiTe  powers  in  the  eenntiy 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  intra- 
dueed,  uid  the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  ecdd  countries. 
Aftnr  the  beginning  of  uie  last  century  the  calture  of  tbe 
sffll  was  begun  by  the  Russians;  yet  there  aie  ia  many 
plaoes  undoubted  signs  (hat.  at  aune  remote  period,  this 
country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nation, 
whicfa  also  wmrked  the  iron  and  c<^per  mines,  and  probably 
was  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  leave  ute  borders  of  the  lake. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  tiie  inbodnetion  of  agriculture, 
Georgi  fbund  only  a  fbw  Adds  euhivatBd  on  tbe  banks  of 
Uie  Bargusin,  and  still  much  leas  od  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara;  hut  on  tbe  deltaoftheSeUun,  from  eis^t  tonne 
hundred  flunilies  were  oeenpied  iu  ewtivatuig  me  groond. 
Since  that  time  some  improvements  have  takm  place,  bat 
to  no  great  extent  On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quanti^ 
of  wheat  is  raised;  besides  this,  winter-rye.  barley,  oais. 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common  vegetoUes. 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas;  but  tbe  peas  are 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargvdn 
and  Upper  Angara,'  uid  s<Hnetlmea  even  the  baitoy. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  p<^lation,  amul  as  it  is, 
can  be  maintained  by  tbe  scanQr  produce  of  iU  agricultnm; 
but  the  lake  m)f^iimiJb»miiiliikiiMA  in  ahmHlMieei  Cen- 
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Mo*  to  wbat  it  genentlly  obwmd  of  mwmtein  laket,  th« 
Bluiul  abounds  in  fish,  and  from  tbis  source  nearly  all  the 
inbabitanti  of  it*  ahores  derive  mbstatenee  and  even  a 
eompelency.  The  lan^t  fish  of  the  Baikal  is  the  stunceon 
iSiurio  acdpenwr),  which  also  ascends  the  Selmga,  Bar- 
guKin.  and  Upper  Angara,  but  not  the  other  rivers.  It 
attains  a  great  size,  and  soinetimes  veigbs  190  poundfi. 
Durin;;  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted, 
an<t,  as  well  as  the  caviar  and  the  isinglass  prepared  from 
ib)  roe  and  l)ladc]er,  is  destined  for  the  marlcet  The  salmon 
i^aimo  migrat'iriiu),  in  the  month  of  August/leaves  the 
lake  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  and  some  of  their  tribu- 
taries in  incredible  numbers;  and  thus  affords  subsistence 
to  all  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  a  frusen  state^  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  countries. 
This  flsh  is  sometimes  two  Ibet  ht  laugth,  hut  it  com- 
monly varies  in  length  from  fbnrteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  seala  also  afford  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.  These 
animals  are  found  all  over  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusin  ;  they  are  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas. 
Oeor>ri  could  discover  no  difference,  except  that  the  hair 
of  those  of  the  Baikal  is  softer.  From  1200  to  2000  seals 
are  annually  killed,  especially  the  young  ones,  whose  soft 
skin  is  much  sought  aAer  by  the  Chinese,  who  dye 
them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dresses.  The 
train-(Hl  obtained  from  the  seals  is  partly  exported  to 
China,  and  partly  consumed  in  the  pr^taration  <h  leathor 
in  Siberia. 

The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of 
•ponge  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Baikal,  ha«  given  rise  to 
many  speculations  among  natuialists.  Pallas  and  Georgi 
are  unable  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  otherwise  than  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote 
p«*iod,  ibnned  a  part  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  though  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  or,  on  another  supposition, 
that  these  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  oy  some 
excessive  inundation  of  the  Lena  river,  whose  sources  are 
not  far  from  its  western  borders ;  but  here  too  the  moun- 
tains rise  at  least  to  3000  feet  The  salmon  is  also  found 
in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madahar,  whidi  is  em- 
bedded  in  the  mountains  of  Satandc 

A  singular  flsh  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallaa, 
and  was  called  by  him  pallyonymo*  Baiealensit,  Its  lengUi 
varies  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very 
thin  back-bone,  the  skin  and  the  fins,  it  consists  only  of  a 
piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire  into  veryfine 
train-oil,  which  may  be  used  nearly  like  olive-oil.  What 
rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  was  the  circumstance, 
that  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Baikal 
Ibr  the  flrst  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and 
that  in  J  770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  im- 
mense mumbers,  that  the  dead  flsh  in  some  places,  and 
particularly  near  the  mondi  of  the  Bargiuin,  eoverei  the 
ahores  to  the  depth  of  sever^  feet  In  177S  it  had  again 
become  bo  rare  that  Pallas  and  Qeox^  had  some  difficulty 
inrrocuring  a  few  specimens.  Pallaa  is  of  opinion  that  this 
fisn  generally  lives  near  the  bottom  of  ^e  lake  in  the 
greatest  depths,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  in  the  above-mentioned  years,  by  some  draughts 
of  sas  or  air,  but  being  here  out  of  its  element  languished 
and  died ;  for  it  was  always  taken  either  actually  dead,  or 
in  a  very  languid  state.  The  train-<al  made  of  this  fish 
found  a  ready  sale  among  the  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Russians 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  the 
natives,  especially  the  Tunguses.  have  some  part  The 
Tunguses,  however,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  witE  ^ 
hunting  of  the  wild  bea^  which  inhabit  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  {FeUt 
unco),  and  gluttons  (.Units  guh),  are  numerous  in  the 
woods  atid  on  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in  the  rivers. 
Beavers  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Angara,  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-(jo;U  neinly  in  every  flis- 
trict  bordering  on  the  lake.  The  musk  obtainal  from  the 
latter,  hoa'ever,  does  not  emit  so  strong  a  scent  as  that  o1>- 
tained  from  these  aniowls  in  Thibet.  Deer  and  stags  abound 
everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  is  only  met  with  in  a  wild 
slate  intiie  northern  mountuns.Bnd  even  th^..ikis  not 
numemus.  The  oommm  hare,  the  nonntain  hyp  .(^^hm 
alpimit},  and  the  Daurian  hare  (Xt^M  Xfmmeu^  «m.  finind 
in  gnat  uunbets  on  the  ite^oi.  llw  aaUe  too  a»  wdl  M 


the  hermeline  abound  in  many  districti.    The  aqidrrel 

(Seiurtu  vtOgarit)  exisU  in  this  region  in  incredible  num- 
bers. SometimeadwyunHeincompanieaandtravelthroufth 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  o\-er  rivers,  and  trmversing 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  ectour  of  the  skin  is 
reddish  in  summer,  and  grey  in  winter.  A  lai^r  species, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake, 
assumes  in  winter  a  silver-grey  colour.  The  spedes  whove 
skin  sells  highest  is  of  the  colour  of  the  sable  in  summer, 
and  black-grey  in  winter.  An  immense  number  of  Mjuirrel 
skins  is  sent  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  to  China,  besides  the  oonsumptiun  on 
the  spot,  which  is  very  great 

The  Burates,  a  Mongolic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Tunguses,  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They 
keep  hones,  sheep,  black  cattle,  goata,  and  camels.  The 
last  are  nnmwous  in  some  steppes,  and  many  of  them 
white  as  snow.  They  pasathe  winter  there,  and  live  on  dry 
grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  milk  are  ea^n, 
and  their  skins  aJSbrd  excellent  bags  for  liquid  matters; 
they  are  also  used,  in  some  difficult  parts,  in  the  mail- 
coaches  like  horses,  especially  on  the  road  to  NerUhinsk. 
The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  ihe 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  one  person  has  sometimes 
1000  camels,  4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3UC0 
bead  of  black  cattle,  together  with  a  small  number  of  goats. 
The  Tunguses  generally  have  only  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
are  of  a  white  colour,  rarely  spoued.  but  never  grey,  while 
those  which  lire  in  die  neighbourii%  woods  in  a  wild  state 
are  always  of  an  ash-|fr^  colour. 

The  commerce  which  the  Russians  cairv  on  with  the 
Chinese  is  considerably  facilitated  by  Uiis  lake.  Tlie  Ri|s- 
sian  goods,  for  which  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  forty  miles  firom  the  lake,  is  the 
principal  dep6t,  are  carried  thence  to  Kiachta  in  summer 
or  small  vessels  and  lai^  barges,  and  in  winter  by  sledges. 
Ine  vestiels  are  drawn  from  Irkutsk  to  the  place  where  this 
river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  thence  they  sail  over  the 
lake  to  th?  mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this 
river  to  Wershnei,  Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selin^rinok,  hut 
rarelv  higher.  Thence  the  ^oods  are  earned  by  land  to 
Kiauita,  a  distance  of  about  suteen  miles,  .^Thetpavigation 
on  die  lake  lasts  only  from  Hay  to  the  montii  ofnP^ovemher. 
when  the  masses  m  ioe  render  it  dangerous.  Fi'»m  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  <rf  April  the  goods  are  carried 
on  sledgm,  and  the  great  smooOiness  of  the  ice  of  (he 
lake  coosiderably  abridges  the  time  neeessary  for  talung 
them  ^m  one  place  to  the  other.  Without  the  facility 
which  this  lake  aJBfords  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  continually 
increasing  commerce,  it  probablv  would  never  have  risen 
to  any  degree  of  impwtanee^  [See  Kiachta  and  Mai- 

UATSHIN.J 

The  country  around  the  lake  diB|days  uneqmvocal  traces 
of  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places,  at  its  weltem  extra* 
mity,  large  maases  of  lava  have  be«i  diseorered.  and  on 
the  eastern  aide,  especially  along  the  cowse  of  the  Bargusin 
river,  hot  and  sulphureous  watm  are  numerous.  It  would 
even  seem,  that  the  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  focus  of  earthquakes.  These  terrible  phe* 
nomena  are  very  fVequent  here,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that 
they  happen  every  year  in  one  plaoe  or  othcu',  though  data 
are  wanting  to  prove  it  To  tneir  operation  tiio  singular 
movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  sulyeet 
may  probably  he  attributed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  smooth  and  yet  the 
vessels  are  so  much  agitated  that  it  is  diffiouU  to  stand  in 
them.  But  even  in  toe  most  complete  ealm  the  aurfoee  ia 
very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undulation,  called 
by  the  sailors  kolyehen  or  zyb,  increases  whenever  a  wind  is 
coming.  This  increase  taaes  place  about  an  hour  befwe 
the  wind  anrives,  and  the  nndulation  proceeds  ftom  (he 
quarter  whence  it  advances.  Sometimes,  with  very  made- 
rate  winds,  a  wave  rises  on  the  surface,  proceeds  a  distance 
and  breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  th«  same 
direction.  A  moderate  wind  agitates  the  surface  violently, 
but  a  storm  produces  much  less  effect  on  it  All  these 
peculiarities  prove  that  there  is  some  hidden  eauae  for 
these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  nnmerous  ali»g 
I  the  easteni*  and  in  some  places  along  Uie  western  sheies* 
but  most  are  of  small  extent,  and  nothing  but  masses  d 
reek,  which  seem  to  have  been  sepanited  by  soma  oonvulsiui 
I  of  nature  limn  the  mountains  on  the  sbere.  The  largett  ie 
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the  Wtnd  of  Ofthon.  n-Vieh  frow  fl.W.  to  K.B.  extends 
about  thirty-two  milea,  but  nowhere  exceeds  ten  mile«  in 
breadth.  It  {b  extremely  rocky  and  mountainous ;  and  on 
Its  south-weateni  shore  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  do  not  preserve  the  snow  in  summer.  In  its 
neighbourhood  tfaete  are  some  rocks  on  which  seals  are 
annually  killed  in  rreat  numbers.  The  mountains,  in  many 
parU.  are  eoverea  with  larch,  Urch,  pines,  pqllars,  and 
willowB ;  ether  districtt  aflbrd  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
(MT  about  150  fltmilies  of  Burates,  who  are  the  only  inhabit- 
wt»  of  Am  aland.  The  strait  which  separates  it  fVom  the 
continent  is  only  two  miles  wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of 
100  ^thorns  not  reaching  the  bottom;  and  the  fishermen 
assert  that  even  a  line  of  SOO  fktboms  would  not  reach  iL 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yakntes,  who  onne  inhabited  its  shores,  end 
at  present  still  call  it  Bayakhal,  that  is,  the  rich  water.  All 
the  uncivilised  nations  in  its  neighbourhood  have  a  venera- 
tioh  for  it,  and  name  it  the  Holy  Bea ;  and  even  by  the 
Russians  it  is  not  ealled  a  lake,  but  a  sea,  Baikal  More. 
CHbIUh:  Gem^:  and  Ritter's  Asia.) 

BAIKALBAN  MOUNTAINS  is  a  name  sometimes 
extended  to  all  the  mountain  ranges,  whieh  inclose  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  and  surround  and  traverse  its  basin ;  but  as  the 
western  eliains  belong  to  the  Tangnu  OBla  and  the  Aoan- 
tains  of  Saiansk,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  to  the  ex- 
tensive mountain-system  of  Da-nria  or  the  Kingham  05Ia, 
the  name  of  Baikalean  Mountains  is  with  more  propriety 
limited  to  that  range  which  separates  the  great  lake  from 
the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and  unites  the  mounraitn  of  Batansk 
with  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Angara,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  Ds-urian  mountain-system.  In  this  more 
iTRited  sense  the  Baikalean  Mountains  begin  at,  and  are 
united  to,  the  Mountains  of  Saiansk,  by  the  mountain-knot 
whieb  stands  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal  (or  the  KuHuk)  and  the  lake  of  Kossogool,  and  ter- 
minate with  the  high  range  whieh  divides  the  lower  course 
of  the  Upper  Angara  (Hm  Ow  tributaries  of  the  Lena  river ; 
eOBsef^uently,  they  lie  between  51°  and  57"  N.  lat.  and  103" 
and  1 1 2"  B.  long.  The  length  of  this  range  may  amount  to 
upwards  of  600  miles ;  but  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  will 
rary  aeemdtng  as  we  reckon  only  the  mountainous  part,  or 
take  in  also  its  extetuive  stopes  towards  the  west  to  the 
lowlands  on  the  Yenesei  Rtver.  The  mountains  occupy. 
In  some  plaees,  hardly  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  others  upward 
of  sixty ;  tether  with  the '  mountains,  the  »lopes  may 
extend,  en  an  avei^e,  to  two  hundred  miles  or  upwards. 

This  range  is  divided  In  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Lower 
Angara,  whieh  issuing  from  Ibe  lake  of  Baikal,  in  a  north- 
eta  direction,  earries  its  Waters  to  the  lowlands,  and  dis- 
charges them,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Tunguska,  into 
the  Yenesei.  That  portion  of  the  mountain-rat^  Which 
Bm  to  tile  wAt  of  the  Low^  Angara  is  the  lowest,  but  at 
the  sane  time  exhibits  the  more  alpine  aspeot  Close  to 
the  lake  the  mountains  rise  with  an  extremely  steep 
ascent,  and  oonsist  of  narrow  and  sharp  ridges,  which 
are  divided  fVom  one  another  by  short  ana  narrow  valleys, 
whieh  are  often  so  deep  and  olose  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
Annot  penetrmle  te  their  bottom.  They  open  southward  to 
the  lake  and  northward  to  the  ifrer  Irkut,  which  runs 
pandlel  c»  the  range  fkom  W.  to  E..  wad  falls  into  the  Upper 
Angara  at  Irkutsk,  after  a  course  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 
The  ^aifi  which  dividesthe  valley  of  the  Irkut  ^rom  the  lake 
nay  rise,  on  an  average,  to  about  lOUO  feet  above  the  lake, 
whose  surface  is  1793  (bet  above  the  sea ;  in  some  parts  it 
is  lower,  and  in  others,  especially  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity, mueh  higher.  The  chain  which  runs  along  the 
northern  «de  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  is  still  lower,  and 
here  the  slopes  of  the  Baikalean  range  unite  with  those  of 
the  mountains  of  BaYansk.  Granite,  of  grey  as  well  as  red 
eoloiir,  is  by  (hr  the  moat  prevalent  eomponent  of  these 
ohahiB.  It  Msses  in  oome  places  into  gneiss,  and  in  oOiers  is 
eovmd  wltti  Ktetuim  layers  of  limestone,  among  which 
ttiarbla  of  4  splendid  whitensat  oocnn.  Where  the  moun- 
tains BpproMm  tlie  western  extremity  of  Hie  lake  they  eon- 
tain  Russian  glass,  a  kind  of  miea,  formed  In  ilneommonly 
large  crystals,  bat  not  in  a  state  to  be  of  any  use.  In  the 
neighbourhood  lapis  htsuli,  of  all  didbrent  shades  of  blue 
iihTof  great  bsan^.  is  net  with.  The  road  which  leads 
fVon  Irkutsk  to  Kiadite  passes  over  the  mountains  between 
the  western  exttwmify  at  the  lake  aad  On  nppar  valley  of 
the  Irkut  Riw. 

Th*  £mm^  Angtirm,  fMilBtflomdw  lake^teuedlately 


enten  a  nsrrow  pirge,  wblch  is  soon  otntnwted  to  abotil 

half  a  mite,  and  is  then  almost  entirely  occupied  by  th« 
river.  Here  the  stream,  running  in  a  rocky  bed,  is  extremely 
swift,  and  forms  almost  continual  r^ids,  which  render  the 
navigation  extremely  difficult.  Some  miles  lower  down  the 
vallcv  widens  to  a  mile  and  upwards ;  the  river  increases  ki 
breaoth  and  runs  with  le^^s  rapidity,  till  it  oomes  to  the  town 
of  Irkutsk  and  joins  the  Irkut.  The  distance  between  th^ 
outlet  of  the  Angara  and  the  town  of  Irkutsk  is  about  Uatf 
miles,  but  In  a  d&ect  line  it  may  not  amount  to  more  lhaa 
twenty*five  mites.  The  town  of  bkutak  is  335  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  being,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Erman,  only  1 46S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  TbeAn- 
gara  consequenttv  fbills,  in  a  course  of  forty  miles,  325  feet,' 
or  more  than  eight  feet  in  each  mile  between  the  take  an<l 
Irkutsk.  Befbre  the  Angara  reaches  Iricuuk  it  has  left 
behind  the  granite  formation  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
entered  the  sandstone  formation,  which  hence  extends  to  the 
north  and  wusttill  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  at  Braek 
on  the  Lower  Angora,  and  at  Krasnoiarsk  on  the  Yenesei. 
A  soft  fine-grained  sandstone  lies  on  a  conglomerate  of  gra- 
nite, quartz,  and  fbldspar.  the  jpieees  of  which  ue  united 
together  a  fine  sandstone.  The  whole  region  Arough 
which  this  fbrmation  prevails  is  covered  with  nitls  of  easy 
ascent,  and  often  grown  over  witii  trees  and  bushes.  The 
country  in  all  this  extent  lowers  gradually  towards  the 
north  as  well  as  towards  the  west,  and  KrasnoTantk  Is  only 
733  feet  above  the  sea.  Through  this  region  the  course  of 
the  AngTu-a  is  comparatively  slow.  Below  Brask  it  enters 
the  lowlands,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Upper  Tun- 
guska, where  its  northern  course  is  changed  into  a  western 
one,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Yenesei,  receiving  not  far  from  It  the  river  Tshuna  fhim  the 
south. 

That  portion  of  the  Bal^ean  Mfountabs,  whicb  extends 
between  the  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  east,  and  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Angara  on  the  wast,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Lena,  is  much  more  extensive,  but  less  known.  The  highest 
part  of  it  here  also  skirts  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  tiaet 
fVom  them  abruptly,  so  that  the  water  at  an  average  is  not 
shed  farther  from  its  shores  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  The  rivers,  therefore,  which  descend  fh>m  It  into 
the  lake,  have  a  short  but  extremely  rapid  course,  and  «re 
fall  of  cataracts.  The  mountains  here  rise  much  higher, 
probably  more  than  1500  fbet  above  fbe  surfkce  of  the  lake  * 
stmie  Summits  about  the  sources  of  the  Lena  and  fbrther 
to  the  north  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably 
are  not  much  shut  of  5000  fitet  shove  the  sea ;  but  the 
height  of  none  of  tiiem  has  been  determined.  The  surftce 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  monntains  is  not  broken  bnto 
summits  and  edges,  bnt  either  exhibits  plains  trt  extremely 
slow  slopes,  which  are  divided  fVom  one  another  by  a  wide, 
open,  and  gradually  descending  valley.  That  in  whiA  the 
Lena  flows  in  its  upper  course  is  22f0  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  gradually  ascending  mountains  riiw  some  hundred 
feet  alMve  it  The  whole  country,  thetefbre,  is  much  higher 
than  that  which  separates  the  Angora  firom  the  Yenesei, 
and  it  sinks  at  the  same  time  more  slowly  in  its  slope  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  surftico  af  the  Lena  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Olekma  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  being  still 
OS  much  elevated  than  the  sea  as  the  Yenesei  at  Krss- 
noTarsk,  On  some  of  the  hfghpst  summits.  a«  on  Mo\At 
Altei.  not  hr  fbm  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  innumerable  low  hills  are  ftond,  whioh  hove  the 
form  of  bee-hives  and  are  composed  of  loose  pieces  of  reek, 
thrown  in  a  heap  together.  The  eohereqee  between  the 

Jieees  is  so  small,  that  tbe  hills  cannot  be  ascended  without 
anger,  and  it  is  said  thst  semetimes'tbe  raml^^Tkin- 
guses  or  Burates  lose  their  lives  among  them. 

The  Baikalean  Mountains  contain  much  iron  ore,  which 
is  worked  hi  a  fbw  places  to  the  north  of  Irkutsk.  Not  fbr 
feom  one  of  these  mhies  are  several  mnall  lake*,  on  the 
Burftaee  of  which  a  kind  of  Epsom  salt  is  fiumed,  the  water 
being  so  strongly  imprsgnatod  witii  the  natterj^fhat  n 
pound  ootitains  a  quarter  tit  aft  ounce  of  salt.  The  saH 
crystaffizes  natumlty  along  the  rirares  at  the  lakes  like 
ice,  the  centre  alone  remaining  open  and  liquid.  The 
Burates,  who  Inhabit  this  country,  use  this  aolt  to  give  a 
flavour  to  tbdr  tea. 

In  this  mountain-regfon,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Siberia,  the  Lena,  has  its  origin.  About  mo  miles  to  tbe 
north  of  Iiltnta*  is  hs  priDeip^  source,  whi^  takes  at  first 
flw  fttuft  of  Bga,  aMYuna  1&  t  Baftham  dbwitiNk  «p  to 
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ftboot  sr  N.  lat.(  trtieM  it  declines  to  the  nortii-eut,  and 
U  Mlled  Kuda.  The  Kuda  is  joined  hj  the  other  great 
tributary  of  the  Upper  I«aa,  the  Kirenga,  which  rises  to 
tiie  north-east  of  the  lource  of  the  Ilga.  and,  like  that 
river,  runs  in  a  longitudinal  vallev  to  the  oorth,  tiU  it  meetn 
the  Kuda.  The  river  formed  hy  this  junction  is  called 
Lena,  and  runs  for  many  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east, 
receiving  from  the  south  the  large  rivers  Witim,  Olekma, 
snri  Talbatshik.  Below  the  town  of  Yakutsk  the  Lena 
makes  a  great  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from 
north-east  to  nearly  due  north,  and  receives  from  the  east 
the  Aldan,  and  from  the  west  the  Wilyui.  It  enters  the 
Northern  Ocean  after  a  course  of  about  3000  miles.  (I^- 
las :  Georgi  i  and  Hitter's  Asia.} 

BAIKAUTE.  a  light-green  variety  of  angite,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  locality,  tne  mouth  of  the  river  Syumanka. 
which  fkUfl  into  lake  Baikal. 

BAIL.  In  Scotland,  antiently,  pled^  of  prosecution 
and  appearance  were  demanded  from  litigants  no  less  uni- 
versally than  in  England;  the  judicial  writs  in  buth  countries 
ibeing  then  eMentiuly  the  same.  The  writs  which  originate 
tinxMiedingt  in  the  Court  of  Session,  however,  do  not  usually 
make  mentioa  of  pledges ;  and,  accordingly,  bail  is  now 
'Httl«  known  in  ilie  Scotch  courts,  and,  when  demanded,  it 
is  ntbttantial  bail.  This  bail  is  of  two  kinds,  caution  de 
Judieio  titti,  ud  eautioa  de  Jwheaio  mfiwndd— phrases 
derived  from  the  dvil  law  through  the  medium  of  the  old 
fVeach  courts,  and  answeriikg  to  the  fortheomiiu  horgh.  and 
dw  surety  a*  law  will,  <mF  USa  antient  common  law  of  Scot- 
laad. 

la  civil  cases,  the  defendant — or  as  he  is  called,  from  the 
French*  ii^/entier— may  be  attached  or  arrested  till  he  find 
substantial  bail,  or  caution  dejudicio  gitli,  by  two  sorts  of 
warrant,,^«tfn  warrant  tad /light  warrant.  The  foreign 
warrant  is  of  two  kindd,  usually  called  burgh  warrant  and 
harder  warrant  Of  all  these  the  burgh  warrant  appears 
the  most  antient,  and  from  it  the  others  are  perhaps  de- 
rived. It  seems  also  to  have  a  eqmmoD  origin  wttb  the 
foreign  a^ud^m»nt  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  towns  of 
England. 

The  burgh  warrant  is  a  burghal  or  civie  pnoeeding 
'directed  against  foreign  debtors,   u  appears  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  David  II.;  by  chapter  36  of  whose  laws  it  was 
■enacted,  that  if  any  struiger  take  up  goods  or  neoessarias 
within  bui^{h|  and  offer  to  go  away  leaving  the  same  unpaid, 
lie  shall  be  attached  and  detained  by  public  warrant.  At 
length,  after  variooa  determinations  c»  the  courts  on  the 
suhjeot,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  deuil,  the  Act 
J672,  c.  6,  was  passed,  by  which  the  custom  is  now  regu- 
lated.  The  following  particulars  may  be  observed  on  tbe 
anliect:— The  privQege  is  Umited  to  royal  burghs,  and  to 
bow  debts  for  man's  meat,  home  meat»  abuiliiementii  and 
meiehendise  due  by  a  stranger  to  an  inhabitant  bur- 
ABBB,  the  ^intiff  being  the  merclunt,  innkeeper,  or  stabler 
ftom  whom  tbe  aame  was  gotten*  and  to  whom  it  was  ori- 
^nally  addebted.  end  havii^  no  bond  from  the  stranger  nor 
«ny  other  security  except  bis  own  eompl>book ;  and  lastly, 
Ibe  temedy  isattaehmeatand  imfHisonmentofthe  strai^r, 
t>y  warrant  of  tbe  magistrates,  on  plaint  to  them  made,  till 
be  And  caution  dejudido  titti  in  any  process  to  be  brought 
for  payment  of  the  debt  within  six  months.   Border  war- 
ratit*  am  granted,  on  ap^ioation  to  any  judge  ordinary,  on 
the  borders  between  England  and  Scotland,  against  debtors 
who«e  domicile  is  on  the  oppositB  aide,  for  attaching  them 
tilt  they  find  like  oaution  d^jwkeh  titti.  To  obtain  a/^Af 
tearrant^  fUgv  warrant,  oc  warant  against  a  debtw  as  in 
mtditationtfMga,  a  petition  or  pUint  is  made  to  any  ju^ 
ordinary  by  the  creditor,  setting  fiMth  his  debt,  and  his  in- 
Ihrnwtion  end  belief  that  the  debbw  i«  about  to  flee  the 
kingdom  without  paying  the  suae,  and  praying  warrant, 
the  petitioner's  oath  on  toe  premises  being  first  taken,  to 
bring  him  before  the  court  for  eaaminaUon.   With  this 
applioation  the  creditor  produces  his  grounds  of  debt.  He 
must  alae  make  oath  to  his  debt,  and  to  his  belief  that  the 
debtor  means  to  absoond,  justifying  such  bdief  by  a  state- 
ment     its  greuodk   If  the  eireumatanees  are  sufficient, 
the  nugiatrmie  or  judge  then  issues  his  warrant  to  Iwmg  tbe 
debtor  mIm*  hbn  for  examinatisnt  at  whish  mnunation 
the  mamtrnie  or  judge  musk  nlso  lorit  to  any  aeUatfe^  evt- 
dsnes  that  mmf  ofeir.  IC  nftar  dde  inqmr.  it  appear  that 
the  Milar  taebont  to  flat  the  hiasdom  to  defraud  ofhia 
onMttlat,  wtrlBBt  is  gmlad,  in  tetms  a(  <ie  appheaHsn,  to 
>  aHl  iiifiyn  l&i  lU  hn  tod  MWlm  *>WKo^ 


I  Til  maritime  reuses  tho  dcfunders  must  liiid  caution  da 
judioio  mli  efjudieatmm  tolvi. 

The  Scots  law  ef  bail  in  cases  of  crime,  if  it  is  not  always 
explicit,  is  at  least  shut  up  within  a  narrow  eotopass,  it 
being  almost  altogether  containf>d.  in  the  Acta  17ut,  c. 
and  39  Geo.  ]II.  c.  49.  By  the  former,  all  crimes  not  ii|. 
ferring  capita)  punishment  are  made  bailable;  and  for 
cl<-anng  t))e  method  of  finding  ball,  whether  before  or  aftar 
icipn^oiiment,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  the  application  of  tbe 
a<  luscil  fij  tlio  roiiiinilttT.  judges  of  justiciary,  or  otln-r  judue 
c<iiii[i.  lur  co^iiitiun  ol  the  crime,  and  ofTer  to  find  sufii- 
eieni  f-uution  to  appear  and  answer  to  any  Libt-l  that  bhall  ho 
laid  against  him  within  six  months  for  the  crime  whereunto 
he  is  charged,  under  such  penalty  as  shall  be  modified,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  must,  if  the  crime  is  bailable,  modify 
the  bail  within  twenty-four  bourst  aiul  on  the  party  finding 
the  required  bail  he  must  be  discharged.  In  the  same  aet 
the  highest  bail  demandable  is  laid  down ;  but     1 1  Geo.  I. 

0.  26,  $  1 1,  the  sums  so  fixtd  were  allowed  to  be  doubled ; 
and  by  39  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  the  judge  or  magistrate  may 
extend  tlie  bail  to  1200i.  for  a  noUaman,  tdtii.  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  300^.  for  any  other  gentleman,  burgess,  erhonse- 
bolder,  and  60/.  for  an  inferior  person. 

BAIL,  in  civil  causes,  signiBes  tho  sureties  who  become 
responwble  for  tbe  appearance  of  a  defendant,  arrested  by 
legal  process,  to  answer  to  the  eomplaint  made  against  him  ; 
and  they  are  so  called  because  antiently  the  defendant  was 
bailli-.  delivered  or  eommitted  to  the  custody  of  his  bail, 
who  were  hound  to  {w^ucehim  at  the  time  appointed  for 
his  appearance.  By  the  stotuto  of  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  V,  the 
sheriff  is  compelled  to  admit  U  bail  all  persons  arrested  by 
him  in  any  personal  action,  or  because  of  any  indictment 
of  trespass,  on  reasonable  sureties  being  offered  for  their 
appearance :  and  if  he  reftise  to  take  sufficient  bail  when 
offered,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  by  the  pnrty  arreatiEd. 
Bail  were  formerly  either  ctrmmoH  bail  or  epedat  bail, 
a  distinction  which  arose  thus  :  —  until  the  commeore- 
ment  of  the  last  century,  the  defendant  was  In  ali  caMS 
of  process  against  his  person  Bctually  arrested ;  and  it 
was  then  disereticHiary  in  the  court  either  to  diaeharge 
him  on  enmmtm  bait  (that  is,  fictitious  snietiee,  Julut 
Doe  and  Richard  Rea)  being  •ntarsd  for  hia  qipearanee, 
or  to  detain  him  till  he  found  real  sureties  or  tpteial 
bail.  But  this  discretion  in  tbe  court  was  abelisbed  oy  the 
12  Geo.  I.  a  39.  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  held  to  speeial  bail  unless  the  demand  amounted  to 
1 0/..  over  and  above  ooats,  which  sum  is  now  increased,  by 
the  7th  and  8tb  Geo.  IV.  a  71,  to  Sv/.;  and  for  lesa  than 
that  sum  no  debtor  can  now  be  arrested  and  required  to  give 
special  bail.  In  all  oases  where  the  defeniunt  was  not 
actually  arrested,  the  antient  fiction,  stating  that  he  was 
delivered  to  bail  to  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  continusd 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  m  be  the  only  mode  his 
effectually  entering  an  appearance  to  the  suit  till  the  late 
act  for  unifcsmity  of  process  8  Will.  IV.  e.  39,  s.  ft,  wbiefa 
provides  that,  for  tbe  future,  tbe  appearwice  of  the  defendant, 
in  cases  where  he  is  net  arrested,  shall  he  by  entering  a 
memorandum  that  he  either  appeara  in  pnnon  or  by  some 
attorney  to  the  suit  instituted  by  the  plamttf,  so  that  oom- 
mon  bail  is  now  entirely  abolished. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  speeial  bail  we  shall  explain, 

1.  In  what  eases  and  in  what  manner  special  bail  are  ren- 
dered necessary ;  2.  Who  may  become  special  bail ;  3.  Tbe 
mode  of  putting  in  bail  and  their  justifleation ;  4.  Tbe  ni^ 
tore  and  extent  of  their  liabUity ;  S.  The  mode  in  whieh 
they  may  be  discharged :  6.  Prooeedlngs  on  the  bail  bond, 
and  against  tbe  sbsnff. 

1 .  In  «Tjte<  earn  tptdal  bait  it  iMfwrary.— We  have  seen 
that  by  a  recent  act  a  defendant  can  only  be  arrested  and 
held  to  special  bail  (which  are  convertible  terms)  where  tbe 
plaintiff's  demand  amounts  to  SOA,  over  and  above  costs. 
To  satisfy  the  oourt  Of  this  foot,  an  affidavit  must  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff  or  his  wifo,  at  some  competent  third  person, 
storing  explicitly  tbe  amount  and  nature  of  the  debt,  and 
deposing  positively  to  its  being  unpaid.  If  tbe  claim  con- 
sist of  mere  damages  ttx  a  tort  or  breach  of  contract,  and 
not  a  debt  in  monies  numbered,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
held  to  bail  en  the  plaintiff's  affide^to  vithoot  n  tpeniai 
oKler  ef  the  eourt  or  a  judge.  Tbe  courts  have  been  hmg 
in  the  hi^t  ef  midting  Moh  ordtrs  in  ainiens  of  ipeeial 
assumpsit,  far  bnteh  ef  speeid  eontMcto.  end  ef  troi-er  and 
dstimw  for  tbe  eonvetskw  et  detoMim  of  the  plalntiff'i 
g«ods.  If  the  plaintife  HmmnA  b  for  n  psaalty  in  »  deed 
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erA)atnet.(<.;.  if  the  debt  be  lOO/.and  a  bond  ii  given  fcr 
SOO/^  with  a  oonditioD  that  it  shall  be  veid  if  me  debt  of 
1 0ti/.  is  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendant  far  the  penalty 
(the  200/.),  but  only  for  the  debt  (vis.  the  100/.)  secured  hy^ 
it ;  and  if  there  are  mutual  aocounti  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  the  balance  is  th»  lam  ftr  wluoh  ikme 
nedal  biil  can  be  required.  The  defendant  eannot  be 
anested  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  since  U  is  presumed, 
till  a  verdict  has  passed,  dut  he  i«  innocent  of  the  prohibited 
i^nce ;  nor,  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  fora 
eause  of  action  for  which  he  has  been  arrested  before. 

When  a  plaintiffintends  to  proceed  by  holding  the  defend- 
ant to  special  bail,  a  ewiaa  is  issued  agaiost  the  defendant, 
commanding  the  sberiff  to  take  his  person  and  keep  him  till 
he  baa  given  bail  or  madeadeposit  with  thesheriff  according 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  i*  indtwaed  on  the  baek  of  the  writ  as  an 
authority  to  the  sheriff  for  the  unount  of  bail  m-  deposit 
wfaieh  be  »  to  icquira.  The  defendant,  instead  ti  giving 
bail,  may,  trader  the  43  Geo.  TIL  e.  46,  deporit  with  the 
shMiff  the  amount  sworn  to.  with  10^forooets,onreoeiv)ng 
nhMi  depout  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  discharge  him.  If  1m 
does  not  make  this  depoeit  under  the  statute,  he  either  re- 
mains in  the  sboriff's  custody,  oris  discharged  on  giving  an 
attorney's  undertaking  to  appear  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  writ,  or  on  entering  mto  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  the  oonditim  of  which 
is,  Uiat  the  defendant  shall  duly  >ppe^  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sberiff  are  called  bail 
MOV,  in  contndistinctMKL  to  the  tpedal  bail  or  baH  above, 
of  wUidi  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  oonditioii  of  the 
bond  thus  given  1^  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satitfled 
either  by  the  defendant  being  actually  annendered  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sberiff  is  to  return  the  writ,  or  by 
baii  atOM  beiog  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

3.  Who  mojf  become  bail. — The  general  qualification  of 
speoial  bail  is  that  they  should  be  householders  or  free- 
holders. A  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
(Commons,  a  servant  in  the  king's  household,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  beeoue  bail,  all  meh 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  praeoat  of  the 
ewti.  Iti$anileoftheeourtstiutnoattiinimr»h^heoame 
bail,  which  rule  baa  been  wUanded  to  their  delts,  and  was 
intended  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  importunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  person  can  be  bail  who  is  indem- 
nified for  his  liability  by  the  defendant's  attorney.  In  order 
to  prevent  extortion,  no  sheriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  turnkeys :  un- 
certificated bankrupts  and  insolvent  debtors  are  disqualified 
from  beooming  bail  by  tl^  want  of  sufficient  property ;  for 
the  same  reason,  penona  who  have  suffered  their  parents  or 
near  rebtiims  to  receive  parodual  relief  have  been  rejected. 
Foreignen  cannot  beoomo  hail  mwely  in  reaped  of  proper^ 
abroM  whieb  is  beyond  the  court's  jurisdiction ;  but  it 
aeems  thmt  British  subjects  may  became  bail  in  reqpeot  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects. 

3.  Of  the  mode  of  putting  in  or  reeonKng  bail  and  their 
juttifiraiion.-^SpecitA  bail  may  be  pot  in  by  the  defendant 
himself  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  bis  undwtaking,  or 
by  tiM  sheriff  or  his  bail  in  order  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  thii4tb  and  Sth  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  4,  they  may  be  put  in 
either  before  a  judge  in  Lwidon,  befwe  a  judge  of  assise  in 
hill  cinHiit,  or  heme  a  commisaioner  appointed  to  t^  boil 
by  the  judges  of  the  aeveral  ooorts  unmrthe  aeal  at  their 
court.  Wmu  baU  are  put  in,  they  are  required  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment*  called  a  reeoffniaaitce  ef  bo&,  that 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  money  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  lOOd/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  looo/.,  to  be  levied  upon  their 
property,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  costs  or  renders  himself  to  prison ;  or,  in 
cai<e  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  the  ball,  pay  the  costs 
and  money  recovered  for  him.  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  i^aintiff  is  dissatisfied  wiUi  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail, 
be  exeopu  to  them  by  entering  an  exception  in  %  book 
kopt  ttx  that  pnrpoM  at  the  ju^'s  chftodMrs,  and  giving 
notico  thereof  in  writing  to  the  defiindant'a  attWDay.  TIm 
bail  are  then  called  upon  to  justify  w  prove  thetr  suffi- 
ciency, preparatory  to  whioh  a  two  days'  notice  is  gina 
of  the  tine  of  justification,  (which  mur  either  be  benro  « 
)Bdg»  ia  ehualMn^  or  ID  0^  oowt,  and  in  a  countrjr  9WIM 


by  affidavUs  sworn  in  the  country,)  speeiQring  the  CHiristiak 
and  surnames  of  the  bail,  and  we  street  or  place  and  the 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  resides,  the  object  of  the 
notice  being  to  give  ample  infermaticm  to  tiie  plaintiff  and  his 
attorn^  to  enwle  tfiem  to  inquuo  into  the  circumetances  of 
the  bail.  In  ordw  to  justify  their  aufficieney,  each  b^  is 
required  to  swear  that  Iw  is  worth  double  the  sum  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  over  and  above  his  debts,  and 
over  and  above  any  other  sum  for  which  he  is  bail. 

The  hail  may  be  opposed  on  their  justification  by  personal 
examination  as  to  their  sufficiency,  or  by  affidavits  disclosing 
such  f^ts  as  show  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  flilfllling  their  eng^o- 
ment.  The  corrupt  jvacUoe  of  men  hiring  themselves  out 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  when  Butler 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  still  coo- 
tinues  to  a  oonnderable  extant.  FMsonating  anoUier  per- 
son soas  to  raider  him  liable  as  bail,  is  made  aeapital  fw>ny 
by  the  statutes  31  Jae.  I.  e.  28.  and  4th  and  Stii  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  4. 

4.  Of  the  extent  qf  the  UabHity  o/baiL^We  have  seen 
that  the  bail  enter  into  a  reo^ixance,  that  if  the  defen^ 
dant  is  convicted  be  shall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovered,  or  render  lus  body  to  the  prison  of  the  court ; 
and  therrfore  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  his  action  in  due 
time,  for  the  cause  of  action  expressed  in  the  process,  and 
regularly  recover  judgment,  the  bail  are  in  general  liable  to 
pay  the  money  which  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendant 
to  prison.  Antientiy  an  absurd  practice  prevuled,  that  if  a 
man  became  bail  for  another,  in  however  small  a  sum,  ha 
was  bail  for  hhn  in  all  actions  brought  by  the  samepilaintifF 
against  the  same  defen^nt  during  the  same  term,  wer» 
the  sums  ever  so  great:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plaintiff  declared  in  his  action  against  the  defendant 
tat  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  the  process,  the 
bail  were  wholly  discharged.  It  is  now  however  settied. 
that  whatover  sum  may  be  declared  for  or  recovered  bj 
the  plaintiff,  the  bail  remain  liable ;  but  they  are  only  liab1» 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  sworn  to  by  the  plaintifi;  and  tl^ 
costs  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of  tii«i>- 
reoognisanoe. 

5.  7%0  modlat  m  wAieA  the  baU  are  tHe^rgtd.—'n^ 
bail  Kte  dtadiBrged  either  by  performing  the  reeognisanc^ 
or  by  some  nu^ers  which  operate  to  excuse  them  fnm 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  mode  of  perfomviDce 
is  by  rendering  the  defendant  to  prison.  Tliis  render  may 
be  made  either  by  bail  put  in  by  the  defendiuit  himself,  or 
by  bail  put  in  by  the  sheriff;  w  by  the  bail  to  the  sbenff  for 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  the  only  object  is  the  security 
of  the  defendant's  person,  bail  merdy  put  in  and  who  have 
not  justified,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering 
him  to  custody.  The  liability  of  the  bail  on  the  recognizance 
attoches,  according  to  ita  terms,  on  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant—that is.  oa  floal  judgnient  being  entered  agaiisst 
him  ;  but  as  the  recogniiaiiee  u  in  the  alternative,  they  an 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  ddrt,  &e.,  but  have  a  certam 
time  allowed  hj  the  ^actioe  of  tbe  courts,  within  which, 
even  after  judgment,  they  may  disebarge  themselves  hf 
rendering  the  defendant's  penon ;  the  length  of  which  in- 
terval is  determined  bjr  tbe  mode  of  proceeding  1^  which  the 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  bail  on  their  recognizance. 

As  to  the  special  cirenmstances  which  operate  to  ntierw 
the  bail  from  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  is,  that 
wherever  by  the  act  of  God  or  by  tbe  act  of  the  law  a  total 
impossibility  or  temporary  impraoticabUity  to  render  the 
defendant  has  been  ooeasioaed.  the  courts  will  relieve  the 
bail  from  the  unforeseen  ooDsequeDGea  tit  having  become 
bound  tot  a  party  wheae  coacUtiim  is  so  changed  as  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  po-fbrn  the  alternative  of  th«r 
obligation  without  any  defeult  of  tbeiT  own.  Thus,  tf  iha 
principal  die  hetim  tbe  return  of  the  writ  of  exeentina 
(the  atfjiae  ad  MUif/bewnrfum)  against  him,  or  if  boAwv 
that  time  he  is  made,  a  peer  of  uie  realm,  or  beoome  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  he  become  bank- 
rupt and  obtain  his  oertifioate,  or  be  discharged  under  an 
insirfvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  or  be 
impnssed  into  ^  King's  servioo.  or  be  sent  out  of  the 
ktngdoiB  under  an  alioi  act ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of 
■onie  de&nit,  as  if  ho  do  not  pnxMod  in  due  tioM  at  iu. 
propernannoragatttatthedefeodant;  orifhetakeaaena- 
ri^  ftom  tha  dMdant,  and  Aareby  give  him  time  witbom 
consent  of  the  bail,— in  these  eases  the  bail  are  exranad 
fan  psitewei  flTtheit  oUigatiBB,  aaliiffl  h«  X«ttw^ 
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tbe  ecNirti.  In  eaws  when  there  b  not  a  total  impoaiibiHty 
oTreodering  tbe  bail,  but  only  a  temporary  impraoticabili^, 
the  eourtt  will  not  absolutely  diiohar^  tbe  bait  but  wUl 
assist  them  in  other  modes ;  u  hj  issuing  a  AoAmu  oorputt 
in  order  to  brim[  up  tbe  defendant  to  be  rendered  in  eases 
where  be  is  in  legal  custody  fi>r  oum*  or  by  mla^ingf  tbe 
time  Ibr  making  tbe  render. 

S.  Of  proeeeckngt  on  tha  bail-bond  and  atfoimt  the 
theriffl—We  have  seen,  that  when  the  defendant  is  dis- 
charged from  arrest,  he  in  most  cases  enters  into  a  hail-bend 
with  sureties  to  the  sheriffl  tbe  condition  of  which  bond  is 
that  tbe  defendant  appears  at  the  proper  time  U>  answer 
to  the  plaintiff's  action.   If  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and 
juttifiMi  in  proper  time,  aeoording  to  the  rules  of  luraetice 
of  the  court,  this  bond  baoomea  fiwfeited.  and  tbe  plaintiff 
tiUB  may  either  proeaad  afainit  the  sheriff  by  oalling  upon 
him  to  bring  in  tha  defendant'*  body  aooordiDg  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  writ ;  or*  if  be  is  satisAed  with  the  bail  to  the 
sheriff,  be  may  cause  the  sheriff  to  assign  over  to  bim  tbe 
bail-bond,  under  the  statute  4  and  5  Ann.  e.  16,  s.  20,  and 
may  sue  the  defendant  and  bis  bail  on  tbe  bond.  The 
plaintiff,  by  ad<mting  this  last  course,  in  general  disohai^es 
tbe  sheriff  teom  aa  liability ;  and  tberefinre  it  is  only  resorted 
to  whon  the  sheriff's  bail  are  of  undoubted  sufficiency.  If 
the  plaintiff's  proceedings  on  tbe  bail-bond  are  irregular, 
they  will-  (like  other  proceedings)  be  set  aside  with  costs. 
Bat  tbe  courts  will  also  stay  sueb  pcoeaadings  in  man^.caaea. 
even  when  they  are  rtgmtr ;  tiie  action  on  tbe  bait-bond 
being  in  fact  only  a  sulnidiary  proceeding  for  enfoning  the 
general  object  of  bait   In  cases  where  there  is  really  any 
(defence  to  the  ori^nal  action — any  fair  question  to  try — it 
is  obvious  that  this  can  only  be  properly  and  satisfectorily 
tried  in  that  action,  and  not  in  the  collateral  action  on  tbe 
bail-bond.   Therefore,  if  the  defendant  makes  appUoati<m 
to  the  oourt  with  a  proper  affidavit  of  tneritt  (t. «.  a  ^ood 
and  lawful  defence)  in  the  original  action,  the  oourts  will  ia 
general  stay  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond^  so  as  to  give  an 
opportuni^  for  ft  trial  in  tbe  orijnnal  action. 

If  there  is  no  bail-bond,  or  if  tbe  plaintiff  is  dissatisfled 
viib  the  sheriff's  bail,  be  takes  proceedings  against  the 
aheriflT,  who  is  responsible  for  the  due  exeeutiea  of  the 
vrrit.  The  plaintiff  therefore  obtains  a  rule  or  order  of 
the  court  calling  upon  bim  to  make  a  return  to  tbe  writ 
which  mM't,  by  the  20  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  s.  2,  b«  done  before 
rix  months  after  tbe  expiration  of  his  office;  and  tbe 
rule  mustjM  served  personally  on  tbe  sheriff  or  his  under- 
sheriff.  If  there  ia  no  return,  it  is  a  contempt  of  cuurt,  and 
an  attachment  against  tbe  sheriff  will  be  granted.  T»  tbe 
rule  to  return  the  writ  the  sheriff  may  make  stich  return  as 
is  ronsistent  with  tbe  fact,  either  that  the  defendant  is  not 
found  in  his  bailiwick,  or  that  be  has  taken  bim  {.cfpi  nor/tut) 
find  has  hiia  ready;  or  tliat  he  is  sick,  or  that  he  bus 
asr«ped.  or  has  \teexi  rescued;  or  that  be  has  been  di«- 
phariced  on  making  a  depuslt  with  tbe  oberiff.  under  the 
4  i  GtK>.  III.  c.  46.  s.  2,  Stc.,  &c.  If  the  return  ia  falne.  tbe 
sheriff  it  liable  to  an  action.  If  he  return  cepi  corjmt  et 
piratum  hubeo,  and  if  special  bail  are  not  put  iu  and  per- 
fected in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  either  take  an  assinn- 
meat  of  the  bail-bond,  and  proceed  thereon  auaiiist  the 
bail,  or  he  may  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  requiring  the 
sherilT  to  hrintf  iu  the  bo<ly  or  person  of  the  defendant. 
If  the  plaintiff  adopt  tiie  latter  course,  the  sheriff  mtut 
either  bring  the  defendant  petwnally  into  court,  at  he 
piust  put  in  and  perfect  bail  within  the  time  allowed  by  tbe 
rale.  If  he  fail  m  this  it  is  a  contempt  of  oourt  for  which 
an  attachment  will  issue  on  an  affidavit  that  the  rule  has 
been  duly  served,  and  that  no  bail  is  put  in.  As  these 
proceedingx  against  the  sheriff  are  (like  the  proceedings  on 
the  bail-bond)  regidded  by  tbe  courts  as  only  intended  to 
enforce  tbe  attainment  of  sufficient  bail,  the  courts  will  also 
in  this  case  extend  their  indulgenee  to  tbe  sheriff,  and  stay 
the  proceedings  ai^nst  bim,  and  let  in  a  trial  on  the  menu 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  tbe  sherilC  or  the  bail,  or  the  defendant 
on  good  bail  being  put  in  and  perfected. 

Tbe  rules  on  the  subject  of  bail,  which  were  fbnnerly 
veiry  complicated,  and  diflbrent  in  each  separate  court,  have 
been  of  late  much  simplified  by  roles  of  oourt ;  and  by  the 
statute  above  cited,  for  uniformity  of  procesi,  which  waa 
introduced  bv  Lord  Tenttrden. 

A  leport  hat  been  made  by  the  commisiitmcrB  fer  In- 
qinring  into  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  leoommending  tbe 
abolitifm  of  arrest  for  debt,  except  in  some  few  oases.  A* 


telbcn  ewtyleil  cam,  tlM  wore  ptonsinUt  leqpeotii^ 


baO,  will  probably  remain  in  su'bt'taiiM  tiearly  unchatifreA. 
(See  Tidd's  Praeliee,  edit.  »;  Jervis's  RuIm  Court; 
Baeon'a  Abndgntmt,  edit.  7,  tit  Au/.) 

An/Ms£hvrare  tarsties  required  to  be  given  by  a  de- 
fendant at  common  lav  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  error  to  re- 
verse a  judgment  which  has  passed  against  him;  and  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  recognizance  into  which  they  enter  is,  thitt 
the  part^  suing  out  the  writ  of  error  shall  prosecute  it  with 
eftot,  and  if  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  shall  sati^  the 
debt  and  costs  reoovend,  together  with  all  such  costs  and 
damsj^s  as  are  awarded  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  execution 
occasioned  by  the  vrit  of  error,  fx  else  that  the  bail  shall  do 
it  finr  bim.    By  the  common  law,  no  1^1  in  error  was  re- 
quired, and  a  defendant  might  therefore  delay  a  plaintiff 
of  hit  execution  without  giving  any  securi^  to  prosecute  bis 
writ  of  error,  or  to  pay  the  debt  and  ooeu  if  the  writ  ^ed. 
This  inoonviniHHe  wh  «ily  partially  retnadied  1^  the 
statute  3  Jac.  L,  c  8,  which  required  baU  in  error  only 
in  eertain  particular  actions,  and  by  the  13tb  Car.  II., 
Stat.  iL,  o.  S,  and  the  ]6lh  and  17tb  Car.  II.,  c  8.  which 
rendered  it  necessary  only  where  the  judgment  was  after 
verdict,  and  not  in  cases  where  tbe  defendant  sufferedjudg- 
ment  by  defeult.   And  aooordingly  it  became  tbe  common 
practice  of  defendants  sued  upon  bills  of  exchat^  and 
other  simple  contracts,  and  having  no  real  defence,  to  delay 
the  plaintiff  hy  suffering  judgment  by  defeult,  and  then  by 
bringing  a  wnt  of  error,  in  whidi  ease  they  vwe  under  no 
obligation  to  And  baiL   Tlieao  delays  have  been  effectually 
suppressed  by  a  late  salutary  act,  6th  Geo.  IV.,  e.  96,  s.  1. 
introdneed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  requires  bail  on 
every  writ  of  orror  after  judgment  fer  tbe  plaintifl^  whether 
by  default  or  afttt  verdict,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered 
by  tbe  court  or  one  of  iu  judges.   The  bail  should  be 
put  in  within  four  days  after  deUva7  of  the  writ  to 
the  Clerk  of  tbe  Errors,  otherwise  ^e  pUintiff  in  tbe 
original  action  may  treat  the  writ  of  errw  as  ineffectual, 
and  proceed  to  take  out  execution.    The  reoognizanoe 
is  taken  in  double  tbe  sum  recovered  by  tbe  judgment. 
The  bail  must  justify,  if  required,  and  may  he  imposed  by 
the  plaintiff,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  has  been  oesraribed 
with  respect  to  bad  fer  the  defendant's  wpearanoe  in  the 
original  ■etion.   But  as  tbe  engagement  is  not  ^temative* 
like  that  of  die  bail  in  tbe  original  action,  but  absolute  tn 
pay  the  sum  recovered  and  ooaU,  bail  in  error  cannot  dis- 
charge themselves  by  surrendering  their  principal ;  nor  ara 
they  entitled  to  relief  if  their  principal  becomes  bankrupt. 
(See  Tidd's  Praetiee,  rb.  44  (9tb  ed.) 

Hail  in  Criminai  Ccuet  are  tbe  sureties  ^iven  to  the 
r " '  >-ti  by  a  party  accused  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  allowed  by 
a  tiourt  or  magistrate  to  be  at  liberty  till  trial,  on  ipving  se- 
curity for  bis  due  appearance.  By  the  common  law,  all 
accused  persona,  even  though  chained  with  beinoux  felonioa, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  bail,  till  tbe  crime  of  murder, 
and  afterwards  treason,  and  other  felonies,  were  excepted 
by  stetuU.  Further  regulations 'were  introduced  on  tbe 
subject  by  statutes  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  conUined  many  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  offence^ 
which  were  bailable,  and  those  which  were  not  so.  But 
these  stntutes  are  now  repealed  by  a  general  law,  tbe  7t^ 
of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  s.  1,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  precisely  defines  and  marks  out  the  powers  and 
duties  « justices  of  the  peace  as  to  hailing  partus  charged 
belbrQ  tnnu  with  fetony.  By  this  statute,  where  any 
p«rson  is  Uken  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony  before 
one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  is  sup> 
ported  by  MMtive  and  credible  evidence  of  the  feet,  or 
by  such  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  sball, 
in  the  opinion  of  tbe  justice  or  justices,  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
shall  be  committMl  to  prison  to  take  his  trial.  But  if  only 
one  juttieg  is  present,  and  the  whole  evidence  given  before 
him  sball  be  such  as  neither  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
of  guilt,  nor  to  wairant  the  dismissal  of  the  c)M»e,  sutdi 
justice  ihall  ordw  the  party  to  ba  detained  till  be  is  taken 
heton  two  Justioes  at  the  least ;  and  where  suoh  two  justiees. 
or  any  two  justioeB  before  whom  a  party  may  be  diarged  in 
the  first  instanoo,  sball  deem  tbe  evidence  not  such  aa^ 
toraiss  a  strong  ptosumptioa  of  guilt,  and  to  require  the 
party's  committal ;  or  if  audi  evidanee  shall  he  adduoed  on 
behalf  of  tbe  peraou  oharged  as  shall,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the 
justices,  weaken  the  presamptim  of  his  guilt,  but  there 
shall  notwilhatandii^  appear  to  them  sufficient  ground  fbr 
jndioiftl  ia%vrj,  tiie  pac^  ehugtd  shall  ba  admitted  to  iMil 
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fcy  va^h  two  jwtieMi  TIm  jmtites.  ho#w«n  not  re- 
quired to  hMT  evidence  on  beliftlf  of  tki  puty  ehtrged, 
UDleia  it  appear  to  them  condiiciTe  to  tbe  eittu  ttf  jditice  bo 
t*  do.  Befbre  thef  »dmit  lo  bul;  or  eommit  mnj  pbrson 
abtrfied  with  hlony.  they  wn  botind  to  taha  the  eiamination 
•f  such  penoni  and  tli4  inforramtioii  of  thoN  wbo  know  the 
•ireunistoiieeB,  and  to  put  the  mubm  into  writing,  and  to 
feubaeribe  their  nunes  to  the  beilment  and  examinations, 
and  driber  then  to  the  proper  offieer  of  tbe  oourt  in  which 
the  trial  ie  to  bet  befbrv  or  at  tlw  opeoinf  ef  tbe  rourt.  By 
the  eAet  ef  this  statute*  the  power  ef  a  Hngii  justice  of  tbe 

Caoe  lo  take  boil  Ibr  Mony  is  now  dene  away,  and  soeh 
i)  ean  only  be  taken  by  two  Juitioes  either  after  an  exa- 
mination by  ene  Justin,  er  on  an  original  examination 
by  tbenselveft.  With  respect  to  mUdntMHon,  parties 
charged  therewith  are  in  j^neral  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  whhsh  may  be  taken  by  one  justfoe  as  well  as  two  or 
ifaore.  By  the  third  senion  of  the  above  aitt,  any  justiett,  bn 
uking  bailt  or  committinR  a  prirsod  (br  misdemeanor,  is 
required  to  take  the  examinations  in  writtug*  and  tiertify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  tha  exaidlnaUmis  and  reeog- 
niianeei  to  the  proper  ofileer  of  the  eettt  belbte  trial,  in  the 
•ama  uannbr  as  in  eases  itf  (blent. 

The  abovinnenttoned  act  nppiies  only  t(»  the  taking  of 
bail  by  justices  ef  the  peace,  and  has  not  iii  imy  way 
hAseted  the  authority  of  the  superior  eoarts  of  law  to 
tdnrit  prisoners  to  bail.,  The  csUHS  of  Cotntbon  Pleas 
knd  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  term,  itnd  the  Conn 
of  Gbaneeryi  either  in  terra  or  Tttratiott,  may,  by  the  eom- 
tnon  law.  awatd  a  habeaa  corpus  to  bring  up  ati^  persoh 
eommitt^  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  af  felony  dt 
treason,  Snd  may  discharge  him.  if  it  appear  that  the  cora- 
tniiment  was  Illegal,  or  bail  him  if  it  apjimr  doubtfbl.  The 
ftutHority  of  the  ehancety  is  said.  Indeed,  to  tttend  to  eases 
«f  felimy ;  that  of  the  other  two  courts  is  etmfined  to  tfiisde- 
flfieanorft.  The  Codrt  of  King's  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
ilfe  Authority ;  that  coutt,  or  aby  one  of  itd  judges,  in  time 
^vacation,  tttsyhail  a  party  committed  fof  atiy  crime  whit- 
er, e^-en  for  treason  or  murder ;  and  they  will  in  general 
eitereise  this  authority  in  cases  not  capital,  and  also  in  capi- 
tal cases,  where  the  circumstances  raise  a  presumption  of 
the  party's  innocence.  But  neither  the  CoUrt  of  King's 
Bench  nor  ant  other  court  can  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  Suffering  imprisonment  under  tne  sentence  of  k  com- 
petent ooiirt  Ibr  crime,  or  Ibr  a  contempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  Is  plainly  made  to  appear  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  olt'enee.  or  tanless  a  jtrisoner  is  id 
danger  of  losing  nii  lilb  firotn  the  effects  of  continued  con- 
flnetnent  Afid  it  seeiUs  nofr  to  be  considered  settled 
tbst  the  Court  of  King's  Behch  has  no  authtffity  to  admit 
to  Ml  a  person  committed  by  either  House  Of  Parliament  so 
long  Els  the  Parilament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  the  eessioD 
is  at  an  end.  it  i»eenis  Admitted  that  it  possesses  such  power. 
No  penon  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  le^s  than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  with  the  Court  of  King's  BeUCh  to  re- 
quire four.  The  Buih  in  Which  the  sureties  are  bound  oilghl 
never  lo  be  less  than  40/.  in  case  of  a  capital  critne  ;  but  it 
ii  discretionary  in  the  coUrt  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  hating  rmpird  to  the  eirfeatastances  and 
raiik  of  the  prisoned,  and  the  natuM  of  the  offence.  Care 
ibubt  however  be  taken  not  to  rec^uire  such  excessive 
bail  as  in  effect  tb  amount  to  a  denial  of  bail,  which  is 
otie  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bill  of  lights 
(1  William  and  Mary,  it.  II,,  6,  S),  and  is  prohibited 
th^t  act 

Bv  the  let  &  $nd  Geo.  tV^  c.  itlS  (the  Metropolu  t>alice 
Act),  it  is  lawftil  for  any  constable  or  headborough  in 
Loildob  attending  at  any  watchhouse  to  take  bail  from  per- 
sons cliarged  with  petty  misdemeanors,  without  warrant 
of  a  juHticc,  and  such  rccognizauoes  shall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gatiun  as  if  taken  by  a  ju.siii-oof  the  peace.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Comm.,  h.  iv.,  c  22;  Saoons  JM^ment,  tit. 
*  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases.'  7th  ediL) 

^AlIAFP  suni^  a  keeper  or  hnnerintondent,  and  is 
denved  W  us  from  the  Frenek  word  hmtlit  which  aneara 
la  come  from  b-idivui.  and  that  flnoa  bagatiu,  the  Latin 
^ord  siKoifying  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  «r  superintend- 
ent, ana  also  dpsi^nating  an  officer  at  CoosiaDtinople  wbo 
faul  the  educiition  and  care  cf  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Du  Can^e,  Glnxiar^.)  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  t-alled  l>y  thi'-  naoie.  ihougli  diSering  as  to  An  nature  ef 
^PV  Mt^fVeptat  seen  to  haTO  eeoM  kind  ef  keeping  or 
npecfasumdeqee  Mtrusted  to  them  by  their  superior.  The 


sheriff  is  ealled  the  King's  bafiil^  and  his  countf  is  his 
bailiwick.  The  keeper  of  Dover  Castle  is  railed  the  bailiff ; 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  many  antient  oorporationa 
in  England  have  Uiis  name.  But  the  chief  functionaries 
to  whom  the  name  is  applied,  are  the  bailiffs  of  sheriffs, 
the  bailiflh  of  liberties  er  franebiaes,  and  tbe  baiUA  of  lords 
of  manors. 

1.  Bedlijfi  of  tktrijfi  wen  antiently  appointed  ih  eveiy 
hundred,  to  execute  aU  fRoMss  direeted  to  tbe  sberiH;  to 
colleet  the  King's  fines  and  fbe-fltrm  renta,  and  to  attend 
the  justices  of  assise  and  gaol  delivery :  they  are  called  in 
the  old  books  bdlH(nt  errant.  Them  is  now  a  certain  numb*  v 
of  bailiffii  appointed  by  the  sheriff  in  his  aoantf  or  Ittiliwiek, 
who  are  bdramonly  called  b&iMi  baillft,  from  their  entering 
into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  in  a  eonsiderable  penalty  fur  their 
due  and  proper  eteeutioft  of  all  proeess  which  the  sheriff 
entrusu  to  them  to  e^uto.  whether  aguinst  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals^  These  art  called  eoMnoa  baillffi ; 
but  the  ^riff  tbav  and  Often  doe*,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe 
suiter  or  othtfwise,  Ontnst  the  «toenUoii  of  sroeese  to  a 
person  nathed  merelv  pro  fuie  tiet,  trbo  H  eklbd  a  gpeeial 
bailiff.  The  bailiff  deri^  hlfl  authority  fiom  a  warrant 
under  the  hand  tthd  teal  of  the  sheriff:  abd  he  cannot  law- 
fully arrest  a  party  till  he  receives  such  Warirant.  It  is  a 
eontoihpt  of  the  court  team  whieh  ptoeess  issues,  to  hinder 
the  bailiff  in  executing  it ;  and  i»bon  a  party  is  taken  by 
the  bailiff,  the  law  eottstders  hlnl  in  the  eustodv  of  tbe 
sheriff.  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  the  bailiff's  lollower; 
but  the  bailiff  ttlust  ih  sUch  case  be  at  hand  ahd  acting  in 
tbe  arrest.  The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord's  Dav  Act. 
29  Car.  II.  c.  ft  to  execute  process  on  Snoday ;  and  he  is 
not  authorized  to  break  open  an  outer  door  to  toake  an 
arrest  ohder  civil  process,  or  to  seize  goods ;  but  if  the  outer 
doof  is  open,  he  may,  in  general,  break  open  Inner  doors  in 
execution  of  the  piDCCSs.  It  a  belllff  misdemeatt  himself 
grossly  in  the  exectition  of  toroeess,  as  if  he  use  unnecessary 
vloletiee  or  force,  or  extort  mone^  from  pHsobers,  or  em- 
bezzle money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  by  attachment 
ftom  the  court  from  whence  the  process  issues. 

2.  Tht  bailiff  of  a  fianchise  or  liberty  Is  one  wbo  has  the 
same  authority  granted  to  hfm  by  the  lord  of  a  liberty  as 
the  sheriff's  bailiff  antiently  bad  by  the  sheriff.  These 
libertieg  are  exclusive  jurlsdiettons  which  still  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pontefhict,  in 
Vorkshite,  the  liberty  of  Gower  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
adjoining  counties)  in  4hlch  the  King's  writ  could  not  for- 
merly be  executed  hv  the  sheriff  but  otlly  by  tbe  lord  of  the 
fhinchise  or  his  bailiff.  These  districti  proring  inconvenient, 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d.,  e.  29,  piovided.  that  if 
the  bailiff,  iirben  eommahded  to  eXetiute  a  writ  within  the 
fVancbise,  gave  Ao  answer,  a  writ,  with  a  clause  of  noii 
omitttu,  should  twus,  authorizing  ahd  commanding  the 
sheriff  himself  to  ebter  the  fVanchise  and  execute  the  writ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  caae  to  insert  this  elauae 
in  the  writ,  ih  the  first  instance,  which  enables  the  sheriff  at 
once  to  execute  it  iii  the  fr&ucbise.  If,  however,  the  party 
suing  out  the  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  clause,  the  sheriff  is 
not  bound  to  enter  the  IVaUchise ;  though,  if  he  do  enter  it, 
the  execution  will  not  be  invalid :  but  if  a  sheriff's  baili^ 
in  execuUng  such  a  writ  within  a  ftanchise,  is  reaisted  by 
the  party  to  be  taken,  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  toUrder ;  fbr  thia 
bailiff  is  committing  a  trespass  in  consequence  <d  the  clause 
of  Ron  omittat  not  being  inserted  in  tbe  writ. 

3.  Bailiffs  of  manors  are  stewards  or  agents  apptnnted  by 
the  lord  (generally  by  an  authority  under  seal)  to  auper- 
intend  the  manor ;  collect  fines  and  quit-rents ;  inspect  the 
buildings  ;  order  repairs  ;  cut  down  trees  ;  impound  cattle 
trespasaing;  teke  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  misde* 
meanors  in  the  woods  and  demesne  lanos ;  and  do  other 
acts  for  the  lord's  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bind  his  lord 
by  acu  which  are  fbr  his  benefit,  but  not  by  such  as  are  to 
his  prejudice  without  the  lord's  special  authority. 

(See  Bacon's  ^W4r"«ni.  tit. Baili^  7th  ed.;  Tomline's 
Law  Dietionarv,  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  ham  the  FVenefa  baiUi,  and  the  fiaxoa 
(vt'ruf),  the  street,  dwelling-place,  or  distriet  ef  ibe 
bailiff  signifies  either  a  county  iniioh  is  the  liailiwiek  of  the 
sheriff,  as  bailiff  of  the  king,  and  within  which  hisjurisdio- 
tion  and  his  audiorit|r  to  nxaento  process  extend  f  or  it  sig- 
nifies the  particular  liberty  or  ftanch^  some  lord  wbis 
has  an  exciueive  uithority  within  ite  limits  to  oK  ea  tbe 
sheriff  dees  wiUOn  the  aawil|r.  [See  Ruufn  SMMiflk 
Bail.] 
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BATLLVBL,  a  tewn  in  VnnoA.  ia  ttia  dnutnwnt  of 
Iferd.  It  lies  on  ttu  Med  lietwaen  LiUe  and  Dunkerqua, 
•araiitaco  milet  from  Lille  and  twen^-nina  from  Dubp 
kcsque.  It  is  1 5r  mUes  from  Paris,  N.  or  V.  by  B..  veir 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  on  the  little  riveff  Bellabe*.  ^isfa 
flows  into  the  Lys,  a  tributary  of  tha  SoheldL  U  is  a 
buiy  inanii&ctunn^  place,  with  a  populatiBO,  in  1888.  of 
n33  for  the  commune,  and  fiOlS  feslbe  fDwn  itselC  Tvist. 
tape,  laoe,  doth,  linen,  tavels,  mi  napjuns,  an  araong  tbe 
praductiona  al  ita  iiidnitriaiH  papuUtiiB;  tim  potla^, 
earthenvara,  and  salt.  BKOdleat  diern  is  madv  ia  Am 
neiiflibourhood.  This  tornn  fass  suflensd  mneh  by  ire, 
having  been  burned,  hj  aoddent  or  by  an  enemy,  flva  or  ux 
iMDes :  tkut  last  time  was  in  IMI.  It  was  once  fortified,  but 
is  now  an  open  town  i  UP  4V  N.  lat.,  fl^  44'  B.  loqg. 

Several  villages  bear  the  naaae  of  Baillaul ;  tbere  is  one 
town  ibourg)  to  called  in  the  dapailmant  of  fiax^  but 
it  IB  a  place  of  no  importance. 

BAlLLIAOB.  a  SWneh  tsna  equiralent  with  bailiwick, 
a  distrirt  er  porti<m  of  tefritoey  onder  the  juijsdietiM  of 
an  officer  oaUed  a  baUift  Tm  tsnn  was  nun  aspaaially 
apfiropriated  to  eartaiii  sub-go*er— aonli  of  0ntierlaiia» 
which  at  the  fwu  Ooie  mole  his  tiwria  won  of  taro 
sorto :  the  one  eoMisting  of  oaitain  diatrieta  Into  whiA  lAl 
tiie  ariBtoovaUeal  cantons  wm«  divided,  uid  aw  which 
a  particuiar  officer  called  a  bailiff  was  appointed  by  the 
government,  to  which  he  was  aoeountable  for  his  admi- 
nistration ;  the  other  eomposod  of  territories  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  can^s,  but  weve  nil^t  to  two  er  more 
of  them,  who  by  turns  appointed  a  bailiff.  The  officer 
of  this  last  sort  of  bailHa^,  when  not  restrained  by  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  pertaiu  dtstriets*  had  the  care  of  the 
police,  and  under  limitation  the  juirisdietiun  in  civH  and 
erimtnal  causes.  Ha  also  ei^oyad  a  staled  nvamia^  arising 
in  diflbrant  idvos  from  various  duties  and  taxes.  1«  ease 
of  Mtaetion  vc  mal-admiaiatntioii  an  Mpeol  laf  to  the  can- 
tons to  which  the  particular  baiUiage  balongiBd.  (Boxe  s 
Trete.  in  3mt*.,ito.  VmA.  17V4,  tol.  i.  p.  3U.)  These 
latter  baflliagea  anciently  temed  part  of  the  Milan^. 
llieir  names  were  Mendrisio,  Balema,  Locarno,  J.jigano, 
and  Val-Hag gia.  Uij,  Sohweitc,  and  Undeivalden  pas- 
iMseed  the  ^ree  baiUiagss,  Bpllinsena,  Siviara,  and  Val- 
Brenna,  all  which  had  also  been  dtsmeqibered  fi«m  the 
Milanese.  The  ehiaf  of  these  b^ltogps  were  ceded  to  the 
cantons,  in  \bi%  \sf  llaximihan  Sfcna,  whs  was  raised  to 
tfaedncal  throM^  ^  Swiss,  after  tkey  badcxpeUed  tha 
teaops  of  lA^ik  3ul.  and  tiJun  jpossaasimi  af  ik»  duohy. 
Aancis  I.,  sveeassor  of  Lmu,  having  reoovend  the  Milan- 
ese, and  Meored  hia  caai|ueat  by  the  ruteay  of  Mahgnano, 
purchased  the  fctond^ip  of  the  cantons  by  cmflnning  tlieir 
right  to  the  ceded  territory;  a  right  whioh  the  suhaequMit 
X>ukea  of  ISilah  ware  too  fvudnt  to  dispute.  They  vera 
finally  oonflrmyd  by  the  house  ef  Anstria.  (ibid.,  vA.  ii., 
pp.  176,  418.)  In  1727,  ^  Itidian  bailimeks  ware  mtseu- 
dered,  with  the  eanlons  <tf  Switserlaod.  to  Ae  Sra»ek. 
( Plan  u'r  ({X*  Mi  Befc^.€kMV%dBS<y,8va.  adit.  vol.  iii., 
p.  380.) 

In  1 803.  whan  Bonaparto,  m  tat  aoMul  of  Vmwh  m- 
nedeUod  the  nqtistitutHm  of  Svitariand,  «id  incasaiod  the 
aoiiefit  immber  its  oantens  to  aighteen,  thai  of  tmem 
was  formed  out  of  the  Italiaii  baStindts;  an  anan^saant 

which  was  afterwards  eoaflmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Sutfi 
of  May.  ]  8 14,  vod  not^iced  in  the  Helvetic  Diet  of  I  Mb 
March,  )8I».  (See  the  JUoniUurt  for  SMh  Feb.  1883  and 

S2il  May,  )ai4.)   

BAILLIB,  MATTHBW,  an  eminent  anatoipist  and 
phy&ivian,  was  bom  in  Scotland  on  the  inh  <tf  October, 
1 76 1 ,  at  the  manse  (or  parsonage) of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire. 
His  fiitber  was  the  Rev.  Jatnas  Saillte,  at  that  time  nler' 
0n«n  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  and  his  molhat,  Dorothea 
Hunter,  sister  ^  die  celobrated  anatomiita  Willtam  and 
John  Hunter.  Soon  alter  hia  birth  hia  &thef  was  rsraorad 
to  the  charge  of  the  cfawreh  of  Bethwell,  and  sut^equently 
to  that  of  Hamilton,  at  tha  school  of  which  0aee  young 
Baillie  acquired  a  character  both  for  industn  and  talent. 
His  father  having  been  eleoted  ptvfosser  of  cnvinity  in  the 
University  of  CHasgow,  his  education  was  carried  on  in  that 

Slace.    During  the  three  years  of  his  attendance  there,  the 
rst  two  were  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  dassios,  and 
the  thifd  to  mathematics,  to  wliich  be  applted  diligently } 
at  the  same  time  he  attended  logic,  and  the  clasB  of  mend 
^iloaophv,  at  that  time  taught     Dr.  Uetd. 
Vbwgfa  orig^aally  iMliiwd  ie  adopt  his  fotlw'i  pwfowioi,  [ 


or  to  entor  Ae  has.  his  nnde.  DK;  WMaM  Hmlir,  M 

out  such  inducements  as  d^rmiaed  him  to  ehooso  th* 
wed  ins  1  profossion.  This  csiebrsted  iadividusl,  at  t^at 
time  the  most  eminnt  teaoher  ef  anatomy  in  Lendim,  ara^ 
daoiroue  of  superintending  the  education  of  his  nepliew  in 
pePMn,  a  scheme  which  iras  only  paitially  pnctioable,  as,  ia 
Ofdtr  to  obtain  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  fi»m  one  of 
the  English  umvenHfaes,  It  was  neeassaiy  thii  part  of  his 
time  should  be  spent  at' Oxford  as  Cambrid^.  If  eagres 
varo  MMMdingly  taken  at  Oittrnw  toaeoeura  for  hira  ati 
evUhUioK  to  Biiiol  CkiUage,  OiOHd,  wfiioh  is  in  il|a  gift  oi 
^  profiBosan  tW  Unin!nHty  of  Slasgow.  The  less  oi 
his  nUhar  at  Aom  Use,  and  the  eoneequent  dimiifutiua  of 
the  family  income,  rendemd  such  assistanee  very  deurable. 
It  was  at  la#t  obtained,  and  in  Much,  1779,  haintimatMl  by 
letter  to  bis  uncle,  that  he  was  ready  la  pMoaed  to  Oxfuid. 
This  letter,  asking  advice  from  his  uncle  at  Co  his  studies 
and  eondu£t  on  hia  tint  entianoe  iota  life,  is  highly  creditable 
te  turn:  it  displays  geod  sense,  correet  prinbiple,  and  a 
d^tsae  of  tandsf  foaling  towards  his  motbei  and  aistess, 
whieh  ha  eontiMwd  to  aKfadnt  thaeaghoiit  tha  whoia  of  hiif 
and  their  hvos. 

Op  his  mtjf  to  <^tfi»d  ha  visitad  London,  and  fo*  Iho  int 
tine  saw  hi^  distiagniahed  nnide,  from  whom  lie  nceivod 
diasotions  raspeotuig  his  studies,  whidi  he  pEosecuted  Ibr  an 
entile  year  at  Oxford.  But  subsequeatly  ha  visited  the 
university  only  at  term  time,  spending  all  the  intervning 
periods  in  Liwdon  with  his  unoles,  vhese  lectures  he  at- 
tended,  as  w«U  aa  these  ef  other  eminent  teacberM  in  other 
deportments  of  medicine.  Two  yeans  alter  Iw  had  com- 
menced his  studies  in  Lendoa,  be  beaama  a  teacher  in 
his  uwde's  aualomieal  theatre  in  Great  Windmill  Straet, 
in  the  capaciHr  of  demonstrator.  About  a  year  after  this 
time  Dr.  WUliam  Hnnter  diad,  and  hequeatbed  to  his 
napbew  Uio  ussi  of  his  splendid  mussuv,  his  anatomical 
thentaa  and  house  in  Qnat  Windmill  Street,  as  as  a 
Wiall  asfaW  in  Sostland  (ifrtuch  Baillie  ganerously  gave  up 
to  kh  uarie  John  Hunter)  and  aa  annuitir  of  180/.  a  year. 
Dr.  Huotw,  •  dUKt  time  faefow  his  daith,  told  Us  nefdiaw, 
'  that  it  was  bis  iqtentipD  ts  teava  him  but  litde  wan^.  as 
be  bad  derind  too  qiHch  pla^suca  fraas  making  hia  «m 
iiartuna  to  deprive  him  of  doiDf^  die  same.' 

tFhe  eminmpe  of  his  nufles  proved  a  spur  to  BaiIHa 
to  sustain  Uw  ^ametcr  of  the  fiuuily.  Be  followed 
their  wanpl*  of  indefatig^oUe  industry  and  unramitting 
diligence  in  investigating  the  healthy  structure  of  tbo 
huoaaa  hady  and  Us  fiiiwliuna,  «ra  w  tha  deviations 
ieam  Ihu  im  iha  miaua  nofkid  stniMum  whwh  are  fm- 
«nted  in  the  disserting-^Dom.  Tha  knovledn  Uins  ao* 
Qttirad  prowl  the  faunMtiop  of  bis  fiilura  usomlness  and 
fame.  From  hia  asn  eaperienoB  he  always  canten<iBd  foe 
the  pooearty  of  a  minute  asauaiatanca  wi&  anatomy,  fat 
the  suoccasiul  praetiea  of  meoiaine.  He  alM  maintMud 
the  importanoa  af  an  aaquaintaqoa  with  physi^ogy,  ar  a 
knewladf^  of  tha  ftinetioin  of  the  diffiueat  or^s  of  tha 
body.  '  It  i»  impossible,'  he  states  in  bis  intMduotavy  Ustura, 
*  man  to  examine  the  stiuotura  af  an  aninul  bo*^.  «Uh- 
out  Maioldng  about  the  use  of  thn  maanl  Mitaj  n^d  it 
««dd  be  a  my  nnyeedtable  puianit  to  attend  to  dm  ana, 
esoept  as  bting  subaervient  to  tha  other.' 

In  U8i,  tao  years  after  William  Huntar=s  dotth,  Battti^ 
in  oorgunctinn  with  HLh  Ciuickshanks,  f^ava  bis  irst  aauna 
of  UMlomiaal  teotunai  thus  ia  kis  tvonty-nfth  year  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  susplylag  the  pl»e  vi  oop  «  hosa 
tidcDts  as  a  leetnrer  were  of  fimt  rank.  But  so  well  was 
be  qualified  iar  the  office,  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the' 
school  did  not  diminish.  In  his  mtroduelory  leotuies  b« 
seems  to  base  antioipatod  the  now  univenatly  rencivad 
opinion,  that  the  vital  actians  af  body,  morbid  aa  wall  an 
bullby,  are  carried  qn  in  ^  ontvama  maeb,  «r  m«M  mitt ' 
ante  tissnoa  of  the  organ.  1 1t  mnst  hnv*  oieunnd,'  ha 
obsetve*.  *  whMWvar  men  were  dispaood  to  nason  an  iha 
sul^jei^  that  the  actions  of  an  animal  body  are  net  to  be  Bb* 
ferred  to  the  larger  parts,  but  to  the  smaller,  of  which  tti^ 
are  eompesed.  Hence  the  exaasination  cif  nunnta  struotnre 
is  evidently  macs  coanccted  with  phycioiogy,  and  if  ew 
the  latter  is  la  ho  known  at  all,  it  must  be  thMugb  the  taa- 
dium  of  the  fonnes.*  He  took  evi^  enortualty  of  pra* 
serving  morbid  straetOM,  and  thus  formed  a  museum,  in* 
forior  indeed  to  that  of  tha  Huaters\  but  of  gaeat  valua, 
whieh  now  eoitobca  the  Oollega  of  Physicians  of  London^ 
This  ooUeotioa  was  Iberally  presMilad  to  that  body  hyt  Oh 
Baillie  during  Us  Ufortino.  aUg  wiih  4011.  to  ka^  k  la  n 
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wansr  itate  of  pmemtion.  To  the  same  1x>dy,  in  his  vfll. 
M  oMfueathed  his  medical  librtrjr. 

Id  r?t>7,  tbougb  only  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  he  wai  ap- 
ynnted  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  two  years 
ftftBrwards  be  received  bis  deKree  oF  Doetcnr  of  Mediciae 
firom  the  University  of  Oxf(»d,  upon  whioh  he  became  a 
fellow  of  theCoHege  of  Phynciana.  Id  1789  he  married 
Sophia,  the  i^cond  dmithtor  of  Dr.  Dennun,  at  that  time 
a  very  eminent  aeooodieiir  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appoinbnoit  to  St.  GeorRo's  Hoepttal,  be 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  aequirinft  a  knowledge  of 
the  praoticBl  part  ta  hi*  profoesion :  hut  his  usidaity  and 
natural  powers  of  obsanration,  aided  1^  his  clear  peroeptiou 
and  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  not  only 
to  become  equal  to  others,  hut  highly  distinguished  for 
his  power  of  diiicriminating  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  dtagnotis  of  dioeasas. 
Respecting  his  attainments  in  this  way,  he  spoke  with  great 
miidesty  and  truth.  *  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  ano- 
ther man,  from  my  knowledge  of  an^tmiy,  now  to  disoorer 
a  disease,  hut  when  I  have  done  to^  I  do  not  /mow  better 
haw  to  can  it.'  This,  however,  was  leansety  possible ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  particular  disease  with  whioh  the  |diy- 
^ian  has  to  contena  is  the  first  atep  towards  its  coneet 
treatment;  he,  therefore,  who  kmnrs  weoiBely  with  what 
disease  m  patieDt  is  afiUeted.  it  most  likdy  to  sueoeed  in 
curing  it. 

To  render  the  collections  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his 
own,  useful  to  the  public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  with  his  Morbid  Anaiomjft 
*a  work  wtuch.  whetb»  we  consider  iba  subject  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  the  moat  practically  usefnl  and  valuaUe  aequisitaons 
to  medical  toiiiooe.'  rWardrop.)  It  wai  aeon  translated 
into  French  (two  translatimia)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
by  ^ofessor  Soamnwrins.  About  fom  yeat*  after  ttw 
appearance  of  this  wwk  he  h^an  to  pnMi^  engravings 
for  its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself,  will 
remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  zeal,  the  industiy,  and 
the  talenu  of  their  author.  He  also  published  various 
papers  in  the  TVatuaeiioru  qf  the  Roycd  Society  (of  which 
he  was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medical  pMiodicals :  these 
are  now  oollected  in  the  edition  of  his  wonu,  edited  by  Mr. 
Wordn^.  He  likewise  edited  William  Hunter's  work  on 
the  Oravid  Utmu  (Mk  in  M8.)»  to  which  he  mads  smne 
additions. 

To  a  second  edition,  nihUiIwd  in  1^97,  of  hie  Morbid 
Anatfmut  he  added  the  *  Sym^onia*  of  the  diflbrent  morbid 
lesions  described  in  it,  so  fiur  aa  they  were  known ;  hut 
aearcely  anything  fertber,  though  be  had,  up  to  dus  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  diuectionB 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  his  wotks.  In  1799  he 
resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  progress  of  a  physuiian  is  provcarbially  slow;  and 
tfaongb  no  man  lahonied  man  in  earij  life  than  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  DO  one  ever  commeneed  under  more  fkvourmble  ettcnm- 
atances,  he  was  nearly  forty  yeara  of  age  babre  he  found 
bioiself  folly'  eatablished  in  practice.  Hia  progress  from 
this  tune  was  rapid  and  his  sueoest  compete.  This  waa 
much  promoted  by  his  anatmnical  knowledge,  and  also  by 
his  being  known  as  the  relative  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  the  Hunters ;  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Don  man  greatly  aasisted  in  introdudng  him  to  praotiee. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  recommended  Dr.  Bullie 
to  his  patients ;  and  though  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return 
paitirily  to  discbarge  the  dnties  of  his  profession,  the  death, 
which  occurred  ui  1809,  of  this  able  phyneian,  nude  a  most 
fevouraUe  opening  for  Baillie.  On  tins  accession  of  practioe 
Dr.  Baillie  removed  from  Windmill  Street  to  (Jtosvenor 
Street 

Dr.  Baillia  added  to  his  great  feciUty  in  diagnosiB  a  know- 
ledge of  tiie  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powera  of 
medicines.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  deUvering  his  opinion 
on  a  csxe.  being  eontnae,  clear,  and  practical,  his  language 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  im- 
pressive. He  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  ooea- 
sima :  *  bis  benevolent  prineiples  lad  him  to  ^jypl^im  all 
totinrtwns  in  bia  mode  of  aiwnming  theaiek.' 


He  was  remarkable  for  the  considerate  attention  Which 
he  paid  to  the  feehngs  of  his  professional  brethren,  more 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profesaion.  The 
consequence  was  that  be  never  lettsened  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  whtb  he  lumsrif  acquired 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in  consultation. 
It  waa  one  of  his  characteriAtic  traits  to  be  renmrkably  puno- 
tnal  to  the  time  appointed  fiv  eonsultation.  This  might 
naturally  he  exported  fnm  a  man  who  knew  to  well  the 
value  of  time,  ud  whose  prafesaional  duties  required  frura 
him  sixtaen  boars  a  day  for  the  space  of  many  years.  *  He 
used  to  narrate,  in  the  most  opien  manner,  the  history  of 
his  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  the  vounger  members  of  the 
profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  he  had  met  with, 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-looked  for  but  ultimate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  neeesMty  of  competency,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tranutor^  fame  of  all  those  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  gain  profession^  reputation  as  if  b%Uorm.' 

Amid  BO  much  that  was  exoallettt  in  his  eharactar,  a  re> 
gard  for  impartiality  and  truth  requires  ns  to  state  tliat. 
during  th»  period  when  he  was  mort  foUy  occupied,  ba 
firequenUy  exhibited  an  irritability  <tf  temper  wbicb  petrbapa 
caused  more  regret  to  himself  than  annoyance  to  others : 
for  any  dispUy  of  it  was  followed  by  sincere  oompunrtion, 
and  efforti  to  make  reparation  to  those  who  hail  suffensd 
from  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  oases  where  he 
considered  remuneration  for  bis  servicc^beyond  the  means 
of  the  patient,  hia  generosity,  or  the  delieaoy  with  which 
he  carried  it  into  e^t,  was  the  greatest.  Hia  refined 
regard  for  the  feehngs  itf  the  otoeota  at  ha  kindneas 
greaUy  enhanced  its  value. 

'  His  ^yiktal  ftame  was  feeUe,  eompazed  with  his  nmi. 
tal  powers.  He  waa  under  the  middle  stature,  and  of  rather 
a  slender  fonn.  His  oountenanoe  was  marked  with  a  great 
deal  of  sagacity  and  peneteation.'  He  continv^  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  exceptions)  of 
his  prcrifessitni  till  the  spring  ttftbe  year  1833,  when  he  beeame 
atifootad  wiUi  chnmic  mflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  wind- 

E'pe),  for  which  he  went  to  Tonbridge,  and  aAarwaids  to 
s  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1 823,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  BaiUie  was  frequently  called  upon  to  render  his  pro- 
fessional aervioes  to  members  of  uke  royal  Amilv.  The 
Prinoesa  Amdia,  Geoi^  III.  (on  whom  he  attended  for  tan 
yesrs),  and  the  Prinoesa  Chailotteirf  Wales,  i^pointed  bim 
their  phynciin.  His  ftiends  eieeted  a  monument  to  him, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mental  training  which  he  imderwent,  hnviog  the 
bmeflt  of  commenoing  bis  education  under  such  able  in- 
structors as  Professm  Jardhw  and  Raid,  of  Glasgow,  and 
having  bis  medical  studies  superintended  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  such  a  eha- 
racier  as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advantages  which  be  enjoyed  by 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  be 
regarded  by  some  as  the  causes  of  his  eminent  success.  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  just  view  of  bis  career  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  these  very  aids  would  have  proved  ruinous, 
by  inducing  a  fetal  reliance  on  them  alwe,  to  any  person 
not  poaaessed  of  such  reaolntion  and  aelf-deiieadenoe  aa  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  euk^um  wbich  was  PWMl 
upon  him  by  hia  distinguished  oon temporary  Sir  H.Davy, 
when  he  said  of  him,  *  his  highest  ambition  waa  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enUghtened  and  honourable  physician :  bis 
greatest  pleasure  appmred  to  be  in  j^omoting  the  haj^iness 
and  welfare  of  others.* 

His  works  have  been  published  in  2  vols.  8va.  Lmdon, 
1 82A,  edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  fVom  which  most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 
There  is.  besides  hia  Engrttcingt  Morbid  Aaatomff,  1 
vol.  4ta>  2nd  edit.  London,  1803,  a  posthumous  volume,  of 
which  only  IflO  copies  wore  (accuding  to  duectwns  in  fai» 
will)  printed,  but  not  puUidied.  It  contains  his  two  intro- 
ductory lectures  to  his  anatomical  dasa.  1 785 ;  his  Gulsionian 
lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  deliveied  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  1 794 ;  and  some  brief  observations  on  a 
number  <^  diseases,  in  which  be  communicates  the  result  of 
his  experience,  after  tiie  manner  of  Heberden's  CoNtmeit- 
tariti.  These  are  marked  by  the  same  good  sense  and  juit 
observations  which  characterixe  his  other  writings. 

Under  the  head  *  Of  some  Affections  of  the  Stomach,'  ba 
Qombftta  the  popular  opiniott  (bat  young         «wb  a*  vva( 
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MidflUelCMi.  UM^kkm  all,  taeon.  •»  euy  of  digMtkm. 
aod  Ot  for  delicate  stomaclu  or  convalMcenU.  *  Moit  eom- 
imoIt.  «nimal  food  Uiat  ia  7017  fat,  or  much  saltad,  or  Mbtl, 
u  diranitt  of  digestieo,  and  should  either  be  eaten  veTy 
aparingly.  or  aboirid  be  alK^ther  avoided.  Young  and 
while  aaimal  food  is  in  general  more  dilBautt  of  dimtion 
than  what  is  brown  and  id  middle  aga'  (Baillia'a  Pofihu- 
noun  Worku^  ».  189.) 

BAILLY,  Jean  SYLVAIN.  was  bom  at  Paris.  Sep- 
tembor  IS.  1736.  Hi* &ther  and  grandhtber  were  aitisti 
of  some  raputation.  and  the  Ibnner  vaa  attached  t9  the  eonrt 
u  gqrdt  on  tableaux,  and  was  besidea  the  author  of  manjr 
foi«oti«n  poenu,  prindpaUr  perodiaa.  The  snfa|jeet  of  our 
nemoir  apptie  1  hinadf  earl j  to  boUi  the  paternal  poranita, 
and  eompoaed  anne  tiwediM,  which  Laaone  (a  luecesaful 
writer  both  in  tragedy  and  eomedy)  *  nppnved  of,  but  with- 
out recomoending  any  ftutbar  attempts,'  that  is,  eivilly 
liiiited  were  good  fur  nothing. 

An  accidental  acquaintance  formed  with  Lacaille,  at  the 
JiouMof  a  oooamon  friend,  was  Bailly's  Brst  motive  to  at- 
tach liimxelf  to  astronomy.    The  fir»t  fhiiu  of  the  instrue- 
titm  which  he  received  from  this  great  master  were  some 
lunar  obwrvations,  preMited  to  the  Academy  in  1763.  He 
was  noeived  inm.tbia  body  in  1763,  and  had  nravknuly 
made  one  among  the  various  calculalun  of  the  oroit  the 
comet  of  1 7&9.   In  1 763  he  reduced  LacAille's  obaerrations 
of  Lidittcal  stars,  and  b^an  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.   This  was  the  sulgect  of 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  for  1 764 ;  and  Bailly,  by 
applying  the  formula  which  CSiairaut  had  employed  in  his 
lunar  theory,  was  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  hypotheais  of 
gravitation  several  of  the  inequalities  observed  by  Bradley 
and  Wargentin.    The  prize  was  gained  by  Lagrange,  who, 
by  a  new  uid  more  powerful  analysis  of  his  own,  earned  the 
theory  much  further ;  but  the  attempt  of  Bailly  immediately 
placed  him  among  the  suocessors  of  Newtim.   His  essay 
Sur  la  'Iheoriedtt  Sat^litM  dt  Jupiter  was  published  in 
1766.   In  1771  he  wrote  m  curious  and  original  paper  mi 
the  light  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  Md  mea- 
sured by  finding  how  much  the  ol^ect-f^ass  of  a  teleaot^ 
must  be  diminiithed  in  order  to  make  these  bodies  disappear. 
In  1775  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  astro- 
nomy, of  wnich  we  shall  presently  speak.   The  whole  of 
this  publication  was  completed  in  1787  by  the  appeataoee  of 
hia  Indian  jMtronfmy;  and  the   supplementary  works 
which  at  different  times  came  from  his  pen  were  Lettrta  nw 
rAllantide,l779  ;  LeUr«*  9ur  I OriifMe  det Sciencee,  1777; 
JSfrat  mr  let  HMet  et  ear  leur  Imtoire,  written  in  1 781- 
£2.  published  posthumously  in  1799.   Their  author  was  a 
candidate  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  in  1771,  at 
which  time  Condoreet  was  preferred  by  the  exertions  of 
D*  Alembert.  But  Bailly  was  elected  to  the  AeatUmie  Fran- 
faiae  in  1 784,  and  to  the  AcacUmie  des  Intcriptione,  &c.,  in 
1785,  he  and  Fontenelle  being  the  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  the  three  academies, 
and  himself  the  only  academician  whose  bust  adorned  their 
libmry  during  the  life  of  the  original. 

"We  shall  complete  the  references  to  the  srientifio  lifb  of 
Bailly  by  mentioning  his  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  animal  magnetism  (1784),  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
HotH-Dieu  (1786).  as  well  as  his  ilage*  of  Charles  V., 
HoHdre,  Corneille,  Lacaille,  Leibnitz,  Cook,  and  Gresaet 

The  first  tendency  of  both  the  French  revolutions  has 
been  to  bring  forward  men  of  letters  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  At  the  election  of 
the  States-General  in  1789,  Bailly  was  the  first  chosen  for 
Paris.  He  had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  the  assem- 
bled body  of  electors,  and  theirdeliberations  have  been  pub 
lished  in  three  octavo  volumes.  Lalande  says,  '  his  talent 
for  writing  was  well  known  ;  the  interesting  reports  which 
he  had  made  on  animal  magnetism  and  on  toe  new  hospital 
bad  caused  a  sensation  among  the  public ;  his  austere  and 
rational  character  had  given  nim  a  nigh  moral  reputation.' 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  TieraMat  (.Tune  I  7,  I  769), 
the  day  after  that  body  declared  itself  a  niitiotml  assembly. 
He  held  this  offiee  during  the  memorable  sittings  at  the 
Jm  de  Paume  on  tiie  20th,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  ZSd,  during  the  personal  attempt  of  the  king  to  dis- 
perse the  assembly ;  at  the  consolidation  of  the  three  orders 
on  the  27th,  and  U11  July  2d.  It  might  bo  tlic  national 
representatives  felt  that  their  president  had  not  the  encr^ry 
required  bv  the  state  of  things :  the  short  but  decisive 
■nawar  to  um  king's  i—iage  to  dispene  o^me  flmv  Minb- 


bean,  not  fitom  BtiHy.  But  he  ajipean  to  have  been  fheir 
organ  of  conciliation  in  Uie  previous  attempt  to  unite  the 
three  orders ;  and  his  address  to  the  elergy.  on  their  jtnning 
the  Tien^tat  (which  th^  did  befbre  tiie  nobles  on  the  S2d), 
is  a  skilfUl  eompltment.  His  conduct  pleased  the  pt^ple  of 
Paris,  who  elected  him  maycn-  of  th«r  city  on  the  I5th  of 
July,  being  the  time  when  the  king  returned  to  it  after  the 
foil  of  tbe  Baslile.  On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Louis  XVI.,  the  new  mayor  thus  addressed  him :  *  Sire.  I 
bring  your  Majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  town  of  Paris ; 
tbev  are  the  same  which  were  presented  tu  Henry  IV. ;  lie 
h»A  regained  (rfnmqws)  his  people,  here  tbe  people  has 
regained  its  king.'  At  this  period  Minbeau,  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  were  we  tiirea  most  marked  men  of  the  revuln- 
tion ;  and  Mignet  calls  the  first  tbe  oibune,  tbe  second  the 
generd,  and  the  Uiird  tbe  magtsinta,  of  the  people  of  Puis. 

During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  no  aocension  to  any 
violent  measure  distinguished  milly's  conduct;  the  most  re- 
markable proposition  bemade  to  the  Assembly  was  that  for 
the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (June  ft,  1 7')0). 
He  completely  satisfled  neither  extreme,  being  charged  with 
devotion  to,  and  contempt  ot,  tbe  royal  cause,  by  the  two 
parties.  We  must  pass  over  the  events  of  his  lifo  until  wa 
oome  to  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  The  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  had  irritated  the  rspubncan 
narty,  and  the  gathtaingof.fonigntiDopsonfhefnmtier  bad 
lent  colour  to  Um^  vitrfrooe.  A  tumultuoua  assembly,  beaded 
by  all  the  ohieft  at  tbe  Jaoobtna  (as  they  were  afterwards 
called),  assembled  in  die  Champ  de  Mars  to  petition  for  tbe 
dethronement  of  the  king.  '  Two  invalids  whom  they  took 
for  spies  were  massacred,  and  their  heads  placed  on  pikes. 
The  insurrection  became  alarming  ;  Lafcyette  came-again 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  the  head  of  ISUO  National  Guards. 
Bailly  aeeompanied  him,  and  caused  the  drapeau  rouge  to 
be  nnfbried.  The  multitude  wu  summoned  in  tbe  manner 
required  by  law.  but  would  not  retire,  and  crying  *  A  bat  If 
(b'opemrot^ef  aasniled  tiie  Qoard  with  atonea.  Lafayetta 
eaused  them  to  flra  in  the  air ;  the  wowd  was  not  intiou- 
datad,  but  recomniMMed  its  attack;  then,  forced  by  the 
obatinaey  of  the  rioters*  Lafhyette  ordered  them  to  fire  again, 
but  this  discharge  was  real  and  muideious.  The  frightened 
multitude  fled,  leaving  many  dead  on  the  field ;  the  riot 
ceased,  order  was  restored,  but  blood  bad  flowed,  and  the 
people  never  forgave  either  Lafoyetto  or  Bailly  the  stem 
necessity  to  which  itadf  had  reduced  them.  It  was  a  real 
combat,  in  which  the  republioans,  not  yet  sufilcientiy  Strang 
or  sustained,  www  debated  by  the  cwutitutioiul  mo- 
nuebiata.'  Mignst,  Hietoire,  wa.,  -nA.  i.  ch.  iv. 

The  aeeouot  of  Bailly  himsdf  is,  that  the  firing  took  place 
against  his  etmaent ;  which,  though  the  only  tenable  defence 
before  the  trUmnalof  1793,  and  from  his  disposition  most 
probably  a  true  tme,  only  exhibits  an  admitted  fact,  that  bis 
character  was  deficient  in  the  necessary  energy.  Evenu 
are  judged  by  their  results.  Had  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
PUnitz,  which  was  signed  only  tbree  days  sfWwards, 
not  arrived  in  time  to  feed  the  revolutionary  fire,  hiatfvy 
might  have  had  another  tale  to  tell,  and  Lafayette  and  Bailly 
might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  the  men  who  checked 
the  pragma  of  the  ravcdntion  at  the  moment  when  its  legir 
timato  end  had  been  obtained. 

The  measure  of  the  17th  was  aj^nroved  by  the  Assembly, 
but  Bailly  offered  bis  resignation  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  finally  relinquished  the  ihayoralty  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. He  either  travelled  abroad,  or  retired  to  Nantes, 
accordii^  to  diff'erent  accounts,  till  towards  tbe  middle  of 
1793.  During  this  lime  he  compiled  memoirs  of  the  Revo* 
lution  and  its  causes,  which  were  published  in  1604. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  the  2 1  st  of  January,  1 793, 
made  Bailly  feel  that  a  man  so  much  the  object  enmity 
to  the  ruling  faction  as  himself  could  no  lon^  live  openly^ 
in  France.  He  wrote  to  Laplace,  who  had  retired  to  Bfelun, 
wishing  to  know  whether  he  might  safely  come  there. 
Laplace  answered  that  be  might ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May  established  the  amud 
power  of  the  Jacobins,  and  X<aplace  wrote  again  to  Bailly, 
warning  him  not  to  come,  as  a  detachment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  at  Melun.  In  spite  of  this  warning  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  venture.  He  was  recognized  by  a 
soldier  in  the  streets,  seized,  and  conducted,  after  some  delay, 
toParis.  Hewaarhnrged  as  well  withtheaffiiiroftbe  17Ui 
of  July  already  alluded  to,  as  with  conspiring  in  favour  of  thq 
hto  royal  fomily.  Being  produced  as  a  witness  on  the  trial 
of  Uitri^  Antoinette,  he  depie^  aU  ^coessioittofuiyKbQnu} 
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|u>94  of  »11  tb9  f^u^B  Wga»b»  ««Biiut  the  queitn.  Hufivii 

h«  nubliBRod  bis  ju«tiflmtiMi.  vhi«b  U  to  be  iwad  in  A* 
iVaoc«  JAwf«tUi>^  voL  U.  T-b*  wnt  day.  «r  Ifw  »eit  but  om 
(•c«puati  diftir).  bs  underveBt  tha  usual  hta,  attoadAd  by 
eireumitaaoM  dT  vauiuirf  oiiieU|>.  Thm  Madwt  of  tbb 
|woi^  t««»rd»  bin  ncited  tfas  iMlignatioii  «v«n  «f  th*  eu- 
iutioaers.  They  iuutad  tb»t  tht  soilMd  diwld  ba  peiMvad 
|o  tb«  Cbunp  de  Han,  tha  wn*  d  the  mnts  far  vhkh 
be  tQ  tuAr-  Whau  there,  it  wm  onoe  mom  Mmovod 
bsyond  tbf  bDundwy  of  the  <aer«/  ipot,  wfaioh  wm  not  to 
he  proh^  fay  th«  Mood  of  Buoh  a  crimiDftl.  The  dBtsstad 
drapeau  nuge  «ai  burnt  litMolly  hefom  his  &c«.  Under 
tfae»e  iusulta  bis  demeaaoux  is  rap  resented  u  haTiap  been 
perfiDctly  eiliB  {  wd  he  ii  said  to  have  aniveied  the  nnirh. 
*  BaiUy,  yau  Irevbla.'  addnued  by  one  of  bis  pmeeutors, 
irilh.  *  My  friend,  'ta  with  edd.' 

Evan  ia  the  tuaa  of  his  graateet  Mindanty  ha  afipeats  ta 
hfmlMdHunies.whopMp8gat«dlbe  nuMt  absurd  chai^;!*!. 
One  irftiwnit  a  aeaeesiad  loyaliit,  m  voidd  B|1>esr  fram  his 
•alKna  Bailly  *  a  wecthy  iiTal  ef  the  ffroat  ^aakUn,  that 
other  benefootor  ef  mankind,  who  has  just  fcne  ^K»t  to  hell 
to  kiek  up  aiAOosophica}  revolution  there,'  giavdy  acouies 
him  of  ItbertiDism  and  liixury-^the  first  without  any  attanpt 
at  proofs  tiie  secood  en  the  ground  of  bis  being  a  snuff-taker. 
He  asks  vhat  would  beeone  ef  the  unfortunate  mayor,  if 
JtdiB  Bssilowiti  were  kino,  who  cut  off  the  noses  of  all 
Russians  who  fad  thsin  with  tobacco  I  As  tfiis  Gato  knew 
so  litde  of  H.  Bailly  as  to  imagine  that  he.  and  not  his 
fa^wr,  bad  haei)  gofik  tk$  faUe^tv.  his  woifc  (antidad  H« 
dhl£BatAfgr,aDdpublkhedin  1780)  is  in  direct  eonflmatlon 
of  the  testimony  at  BalUy's  friends,  who  affirm  that  ha  was 
Mtirad,  simp^,  and  (snolMaking  excepted,  ov  wfaieh  they 
have  6een  lemiis)  rather  approaching  to  severity.  But  the 
unusual  and  solid  respect  paid  him  by  his  countrymen 
before  his  politioal  Ufe  begui  {  the  arduous  employments 
which  fell  thick  upon  him  at  th«  very  first  moment  when  a 
ptebelaneould  be  called  into  public  lifh,  and  the  fUrieos  anger 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  excite  among  the  savages 
of  1 708,  an  so  asany  st>«ng  preeunftioiu  chat  he  must 
have  been  no  ooonaMi  diaracter.  evAi  uhong  the  distin- 
guished. 

The  ehainetw  ef  M.  Bnilly  u  a  writer  is  that  ef  one 
the  moat  interesting  and  elegant  among  many.  On  the 
history  of  seienee  no  man  has  treated  so  as  te  apMoadi  him 
in  the  agreeable  qualities  of  style.  '  But  his  whpw  system  Is 
built  upon  sunpHes  or  conjectural  tnter^tations  of  fhct. 
He  imagines  that  he  sees,  in  the  early  science  of  all  nations, 
rather  the  ruins  of  some  complete  system,  than  one  in  pro^ 
oess  of  formation  ;  and  he  Supposes,  therefore,  that  sqme 
nation,  whose  natne  is  now  lost,  is  the  eomnion'  original  of 
the  Egyptian,  Chaldean^  Hii)doo,  ^nd  Chinese  astronomy. 

AsTRONOHT.  Vol.  ii.  p.  530.1  On  this  supposition  he 
speculates  qiost  agreeably ;  and,  as  has  been  observed,  gets 
every  point  connecte4  witj)  his  primceval  p^ple  except^ — 
their  name  and  existence.  Th^  creator  pli^ed  thera  at 
first  in  Asia,  about  the  parallel  of  latitude  49*  N.  This 
notion  led  him  into  a  cbnwpondence  with  Vqltaire  {Lettret 
titr^Origine  ties  Sp»emw»),  who  had  fbund  his  inventory  of 
all  tilings  in  the  Braminical  tribe  of  India.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  driven  his  opponent  oflf  the  Ary  land;  for  in  a 
second  correspond  en  re  (Let/re;  xtir  1  AHantide)  BaiUy  erects 
liis  iiltiir  lo  tlie  unknown  pconle  upon  the  island  Atlantis, 
which  PUilo  and  others  had  drowned,  as  they  thoui;Iit,  tq 
rise  no  more.  He  slrenuoiisly  contcmis  for  the  existenn^  of 
a  lost  race  IroiTi  this  tradition,  willi  innre  leiiming  and  inge- 
nuity than  smxrss.  At  the  saTiii-  tiiUL-.  all  the  wriliiiL's  of 
Bailiy  on  the  dark  agps  may  he  usefully  read,  wiiircinc 
ittg^i  ^teratiop.  Ttf*  I  affirm'  te^  '  I  conjecture,  and 
wT'IftonJcAtOr^'  lead  'ft  is  mwdbfp— we  shall  t|ien  have 
leffitiraatd  ah4  iblterefting  i^uj'atioh  substituted  fbr  a 
fcllncious  attempt  ?t  nistoi*  wfOiovt  rewrds.  ' 

With  an  avowed  Intenticm  to,  qestro'y,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
the  credit  of  Bailly  as  an  historian,  we  proceed  to  consider  hi^ 
modem  astronomy.  Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  no  syslom 
cduld  misle«d.  as  not  even  Bailly  could  make  an  At'lantid 
islander  ofTychoBraheorCopernicus,  Buf,  rieverlhelcss,  lie 
appeai-s  to  us  tii  have  been  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of 
retaining  all  the  rircumslanct-s  neces-ary  toa narration.  The 
mBt^iYce  we  shall  cite  we  oaiinat  attrilmte  to  any  other  defect, 
becaustt  mtei^tioaal  unfidrness  to  tiui  same  extent  w^dd 


jodlBo.  Ae  yiiallif  nasoiMtaiioas  «A  biallv  alaitt  aa  a 

aolution. 

BaiUy  had  mentioned,  aa  a  disoovery  of  his  ewn^  seme 
ahenomana  oonaaeted  with  the  satellitasefJFupiter.  Against 
this  LtUnde  put  in  his  own  daim,  and  seme  centidven^ 
ensued,  whidi  ended  by  BaiUy,  who  did  not  give  up  fa^ 
ptetonsions.  insarting  in  his  Histovy.  vkA.  tit.  p.  1 89^  a  Ihtr 
statement  of  the  point  in  dispute,  aosampaniad  W  tiie  pe. 
otssary  nrihrenoas  to  hotii  sides  of  the  CAM&tion.  Ttai  iaiglit 
have  beea  a  avniing  ta  he  oaatioasiy  mir  towards  Lalandd 
fta  tea  pages  at  least.  ^ et  within  that  limit  the  name  of  the 
lattmi  is  entirdy  eaeluded  from  one  ef  tiie  most  labmioas 
undertakings  of  his  useftil  K^.  In  dsanribing  the  orfebrated 
Hooess  for  settling  the  retuvn  of  Hall^^s  oomeA.  no  name 
U  UHitiDned  exMpt  that  of  Olairaut,  though  A  was  Lalapde 
who  suggested  the  trial,  and  worked  night  and  day  ftu-  six 
moatbs  to  ftimish  Clakaut  with  the  nuueried  daU,  wltii- 
out  which  he  declared  he  would  not  iradortake  the  work. 
The  task  of  Lslande  reqnhwd  both  tkegretieal  and  practical 
knowtadgs  of  erary  detuf.  (%uiaat  was  net  (he  m\j  man 
in  FMncewhowas  equal  to  his  partef  AeworiclSut  Lalande 
was  the  only  aoan*  who  dared  lo  undertake  hi*  share.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  s^entiflc  world  were  Axed  with  eager  curiosity 
upon  the  process,  and  Bailly  himself  had  beefi  employed 
upon  the  same  orbit  in  a  diMrent  way.  Whatever  inler- 
psetation  maybe  put  upon  this  omission,  it  renders  thp  work 
of  Bailly  a  very  suspicious  aulhovity.  We  might  cite  other 
grounds,  but  this  is  suffietent  to  raise  the  doUbt  which  we 
wish  to  raise. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  mneh  upon  the  charaetw  ef  Bullv 
as  an  historian,  beoanse  we  find  in  many  works,  English  and 
French,  one  unvaried  note  of  praise  upoq  tiie  snbjet^t.  When 
bis  Hittorf/  <tf  Astronomy  appeared,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  f taualbility  oT  the'  hypothesis,  caught  the  whole 
VocM.  We  doubt  not  that  Voltaire  regretted  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  committed  himself  tQ  fhe  Bratnins.  Jhere  waf 
no  work  on  the  subject  in  existenee  wfaidi  could  claim  the 
tltie  of  history,  and  praise  to  every  possible  e^itent  became 
the  order  of  the  day. '  The  work  of  Delambre  soon  dispelled 
tills  mist  ftvm  the  eyes  of  scientific  men,  as  could  be  sufll- 
dentiy  demonstrated  if  we  had  room  ffn  quotations.  Bu( 
experience  has  abundantiv  proved  that  time  is  necessary  to 
work  a  reformation  in  sueli  mtittera  of  opinion.  W^  we  to 
eollect  the  sentiments  of  o\ir  most  celebrated  yntks  ot  refer- 
ence on  the  merits  of  BsiHy's  fhtU>ry,  and  eonipBre  them 
^th  those  expressed  in  Fran<!e  at  tiie  tih^  of  |ts  appearance^ 
as  well  as  at  the  presept  day,  the  reader  would  pmile  to  see 
that  we  have  been  receivipg  the  light  of  a  star  which  has, 
long  been  extinguished,  a  phenomenon  u  to  hap^n 
in  morals  as  in  astronomy. 

(See  the  Bio^cqjhie  Unwettelhi  I^^Mk,  Bi^liogrf' 
phie  Astronomique ;  apd  those  worl^  cited  ia'ti^  article 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  9S7(W)iich  have  hofn  publish^ 
since  1800.) 

BAILMENT,  in  law,  is  a  tenn  derived  froip  tiie  n;pDch 
word  bailler,  to  deliver,  and  may  be  defified  to  be  ' »  SfT 
Qf  gpods  foe  a  partipuli^r  purpose,  u'pop  a  contrart,  expresi^  or 
implied!  that  the  piirpose  stiEtll  be  carried  into  effect,  am) 
that,  when  that  is  done,  the  goods  ^hsll  be  restor^,  by  the 
bailee  or  person  to  whom  they  are  deliver^,  to  ihe  owner 
or  bailor,  pt,  according  to  h'fs  directions.'  The  4«g<¥e 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  person  who  reef  ives  gopol 
or  other  piroperty  belonging  to  another,  depends  entirelj- 
lipon  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery,  and  as  those  pij^ 
cupistances  are  infinitely  T^i^d,  (h^  subject  i»  ^ne  of  fon- 
sideralile  nicjiy  :  wliii,-  coi?np?ion  with  t^e  transartiops 
of  comrnerci'  ami  liu'  daily  ocourrepces  of  life  rpnqers  it  of 
great  practic.il  imjuirlaiue.  The  whole  fengliiih  law  of 
bailment  rcsls  iip.m  thu  Roman  law,  from  which  it  d^frives 
not  only  its<!i)cii-ino^  hut  its  iL^chiiical  t('rms.  In  tfiis  artiiUQ 
if  will  be  siiiliriLM)!  to  vnurnerate  tjie  general  rules  whic)i 
have  been  pstablished  by  fbe  M  of  gnglfnd  resnectiog 
bailpienti  Mndpr  ^aine  pf  wmjh  mp'  cafei  wV?J^ 


iwcauBb  mtenuonal  unfairn 


in  his  ^jfsay  on  th^  L<m  qf 
arrangement  of  tfop  Biibjpct, 


arrangement  of  tftpsiiW^ct,  (isinjj  tftp  WtUfl 
are  commoi}  to  ^e  Snglish  an'4  Hom^n  )^vf. 
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ttHaermtita-   In  MM  »f  tMi  Undt  the  ttiuA  obligMion 
impftted  upoh  the  bailee  ia  faithfully  to  nWni  tb«  gooda 
upon  damand ;  and  b«  is  not  liable  tor  the  Iom  or  injury  of 
the  property  depdeited  with  himt  UDleM  it  baa  been  ocea- 
lioned  by  wilful  Abuae.  or  luob  groes  negiig^cuoe  as  to  be 
eviilea<*«  of  fraud*  or  at  leaat  iocompatible  with  good  faith. 
In  tb*  Koman  l*v,  fcrow  Mgligenoe  was  denomuiAted  mag' 
tuk  or  /ate  aUpa,  and  waa  Iteld  to  be  preawnptive  evidenae 
•f  fraud,  when  applied  to  cases  of  trust.   This  prihciitle  ts 
fdopted  by  Lard  Holt  in  the  ease  of  Caggt  v.  Barnard  (8 
Lurd  Rs^rmcnd,  913);  and  indeed  where  oonfldenee  is 
reposedt  grsia  ne^igeneri  bears  so  near  a  resemUanee  to 
fraud,  as  to  be  efteu  eqaivalsnl  to  it  in  its  effeet  npon  con- 
tracts.  The  measure  of  diligenoe  required  fhnn  tne  bailee 
in  cases  of  mbre  deposits^  or.  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
general  bailmsntsi  is  that  whii^  he  uses  in  his  own  affuirs ; 
if.  for  instanoBt  his  hoHSe  is  on  lire  and  he  saves  bis  own 
goods,  learing  those  deposited  to  be  burned,  thongh  be  has 
time  and  power  to  save  botht  be  will  be  bovnd  to  restore  the 
nUua  to  the  emar ;  if, «  the  other  band,  he  Is  only  able 
to  save  one     tham,  ha  is  at  libnty  to  prelhr  hii  own.  un- 
less tba  deposited  ptoperp/  be  obvioualy  of  mueh  greatw 
Talm ;  In  which  ease  it  b  said  that  the  bailee  ought  to 
sara  it,  and  that  he  may  then  daim  indemnlfleation  ftom 
the  depositor  for  his  o*n  hw.   The  lOfaneral  rale  ts,  that  a 
gratuitous  bailee  tOHSt  beep  the  goods  as  he  keeps  his  own, 
and  if  he  doss  so,  be  is  not  answerable  for  loss  or  damage, 
howevn  careless  or  negligent  he  may  be  in  bis  general 
habita.   '  If,'  says  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  above  oited,  *  the 
bailee  be  an  idle,  eateless,  drunken  follow,  and  comes  h(Hne 
drunk,  and  leaves  all  his  doors  open,  by  reason  whereof  the 
g;ooda  depeaited  are  stelan,  together  wltii  his  own,  be  shall 
Bot  ba  eharged,  beotMse     is  tiie  baOor'tf  o«ii  fi^y  to  tnist 
Bueh  an  idle  lUIow.' 

II.  Mmdatvin,  or  eommlsskm,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods 
tax  the  pnrpose  of  having  them  carried  fhim  one  lAace  to 
another,  or  of  having  sonle  act  performed  upon  them,  for 
which  service  the  bailee  is  to  receive  no  reward  or  payment, 
and  framwhioh  tha  depositor  alone  istoderive  benefit  The 
distinction  between  this  kind  of  bailment  and  a  mere  de- 
posit. Is  that  the  former  imt>lies  some  action  to  be  done  by 
the  bailee,  whereas  the  latter  simply  relates  to  custody. 
Henoe  arises  a  ditfetenee  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
which  is  not  menly  to  return  the  property  to  the  owner,  but 
to  exeouto  the  oommission  which,  by  the  soceptonce  of  the 
goods  far  that  purfNMe,  the  bailee  has  engaged  to  perform. 
There  is,  hMfever,  no  real  diUbnmce  in  the  two  eases  as  to 
the  degree  of  liability  incurred  by  the  bailee ;  fat  his  aceept- 
anoe  of  the  commisaKni  implies  an  undertaking  to  do  so  much 
towards  the  eaeeutkA  of  it,  as  he  would  do  ff  he  were  per- 
forming his  own  Work;  and  his  neglect  to  do  so  is  such  a  de- 
gree of  negligenoe  as  amounts  to  an  evidence  of  bad  foith  : 
gross  negligeace,  therefore,  or  breeeh  of  ikith,  are  the  only 
grounds  upon  whieb  either  a  depositary  or  a  mandatary  6an 
be  chargea  with  a  loss. 

III.  Ctm*nodiUutni  which  is  a  loan  of  goods  to  be  used  by 
the  person  to  #hom  tiifty  are  leht  or  delivered.  In  this 
ease,  as  the  bailee  SleAe  derives  a  benefit  from  the  transac- 
tiwi.  a  pfaporttonata  increase  of  obligation  and  respon- 
sibJiQr  i«  oast  upon  hihi.  Where  a  ebatr,  a  book,  a  car- 
li^t  or  any  other  articla  Is  lent  for  the  accommodation  of 
^  b«toi4er.  he  b  bound  to  re-deliver  it  speciScally  in  as 
good  condition  fts  it  «aa  in  iThen  delivered  to  him,  sutyect 
only  to  the  detertoratieft  produced  by  the  ordinary  and  rea- 
sonable use  ef  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  toan ;  and  he  is 
also  bound  to  indemnify  the  lender  against  any  loss  or  da- 
mage which  might  have  been  avoided  by  very  great  care 
and  vigilance.  A  borrower,  therefore,  is  answerable  not 
only  for  slight,  but  fat  the  slightest  neglect ;  he  is  to  apply 
not  merely  ordinary  care,  but  tlie  greatest  possible  diligence  \ 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exonatate  him  from  responsibility 
fur  the  loss  or  injury  of  the  article  borrowed,  that  he  has 
taken  fts  mueh  ear«  of  it  as  of  bis  own  property ;  It  is  his 
daiy  to  anply  the  attnost  care  of  ■  eareftii  and  vigibnt  o^. 
Thus,  if  I  place  A  borrowed  hone  in  a  ruinous  itkUA,  and  a 
vMeQt  tempest  blows  down  the  stable  and  knis  the  horse, 
I  ttnst  bear  tiia  loss,  hwnue  it  was  not  entirely  an  acci- 
dent, «■  a  v«fy  t«t«fat  man  would  have  repaired  the  stoble 
or  would  nnt  hcT«  ptX  the  horse  InU  It ;  on  the  othef  bAiid, 
if  the  stable  hrd  been  in  good  repair,  and  had  falteti  from 
the  vh^ca  «<  the  teApest  only,  I  shouW  not  have  bi-en 
jjifaie.  Bren  if  tba  goc^s  ba  stolen  from  a  borrower,  he 
mist  Initofdiiify  tta  mmtt,  unless  ba  has  obuerted  tbe 


I  greatest  bara»  and  «sad  etw-y  ittbcaatioa  to  prevent  tha 

occurrence.  Thus,  if  I  lock  up  a  borrowed  horse  fai  my 
stable,  and  robbers  break  the  doer  and  steal  him,  I  am  nt^ 
chargeable;  bat  if  I  or  myaerVanta  negleet  to  loufc  the 
steble-door,  and  thus  give  vfi  opportunity  to  the  robbtfs,  I 
shall  be  liable^  because  my  Mgligenoe  has  occasinied  the 
loss.  Thss  ittstanea  «ill  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinetion 
between  a  loss  by  robbery  and  a  loss  by  theft,  which  is  fulh 
adopted  into  out  law  from  the  Ronan  law ;  if  I  negleet  to 
lock  the  stobla-doori  in  ooascquanee  of  whieh  tha  boHto  ii 
stolen,  this  is  a  case  of  theft,  whieh  wouM  not  have  happenad 
but  for  toy  neglect ;  wherwas  if  robbers  break  tha  dbor  and 
take  the  horse,  this  is  a  eaSe  of  rebbery  or  overpowering 
violence  which  no  earn  of  mine  eould  prtvent  '  Adverius 
httronetC  says  tbe  civil  law,  <pardm  prodest  custodial  sd- 
versus  /wr§m  potest,  si  quis  advigilet.'  There  may,  how- 
ever, ba  a  ease  in  which  a  borrower  may  be  liable,  thotigh 
the  borrowed  artiele  be  taken  ftom  him  by  superior 
force.  Thus,  if  I  bomw  a  horse  for  a  Journey,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  eemmon  road,  I  ride  aeross  acountrv  noto- 
riously inftsted  by  robbersi  iti  eonaeqnenee  of  which  I  am 
assailed  and  tbe  hocsa  is  killed  or  takba  ftom  ma :  in  soeh 
a  ease,  I  should  be  ohargaabia  hbeavse  the  leas  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  imprudenoe  in  quittldg  tbe  main  road.  The 
borrower  of  an  article  Is  also  bound  to  use  It  fbr  no  longer 
time  and  fbr  no  other  purpose  tbah  those  t&t  which  it  was 
lent.  Tbusi  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  Week  to  ride  to  Bath 
and  instead  ot  using  him  fat  that  time  and  puriloBe,  I  ride 
him  to  Oxford  and  keep  him  a  mohUi,  I  am  lUble  to  indem- 
nify tlie  lender  for  any  accident  whieh  may  befal  tiie  horse 
in  the  journey  to  OiLford,  or  aftM  the  expimtton  of  a  week. 
6o  also,  If  I  lend  a  borrowed  horse  to  another  person,  in 
eonsequonee  of  whidi  the  horse  is  injured,  I  must  indem- 
ni^  tbe  owner. 

IV.  KaA'tmt,  which  iB  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pMge  or 
pawn  as  security  ibr  some  debt  or  engagement.  In  tbis 
oase  a  benefit  Is  derived  by  eiich  party  to  the  transaction,  tha 
pawnee  by  having  a  profit  on  bis  loan  and  also  a  security 
for  it,  and  the  pawnor  by  haWni^  the  advantage  of  goods  or 
ttton^  on  credit.  The  duty,  therefbre,  of  the  bailee  in  this 
case  IS  to  take  ot-dinaty  care  of  the  property  while  in  his 
custody, — such  care,  namely,  as  a  carerul  man  bestows 
upon  his  own  proper^.  He  Is  not  bound  to  Use  the  most 
exact  diligence,  as  In  the  case  of  a  Bomtwer  for  use ;  but  he 
is  responsible  for  less  than  grqps  neglect  As  the  [tresunip- 
tion  is,  tiiat  a  bailee  does  not  tise  ordinkry  diligence  wlut 
suflbrs  the  goods  deposited  with  him  to  be  taken  away  by 
Health,  H  ^hnrs  that  if  they  ore  ^ply  iioien  fh>m  him, 
he  is  liable  to  account  for  them  to  the  pawnor  unless  ha 
can  show  by  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  that  ha 
was  in  no  default ;  but  upoti  the  distinction  above  mentioned 
between  a  theft  and  a  robbery,  he  will  not  be  liable  if  he 
should  be  forcibly  robbed  without  any  misconduct  or  neg- 
lect on  his  part.  Also  in  ease  of  his  house  being  burnt 
accidentally,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  to  restore  to  the  owner 
tbe  value  of  goods  pawned  if  he  has  used  ordinary  care  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  ah  accident  Tbe  pawnee 
IS  St  liberty  to  use  the  goods  iwwned,  provided  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  bo  deteriorated  by  his  so  doing ;  thus 
clothes,  &e.,  when  in  pawn,  must  not  be  worn  by  the  pawnee, 
but  jewels  or  other  articles  whicli  cannot  be  injured  by  bdng 
worn,  may  be  used  by  him.  This  is,  however^  always  at  the 
peril  of  the  pawhee,  who  must  indemnify  the  owner  in  all 
eases,  even  of  robbery  by  violence,  if  the  goods  pawned  are 
lost  by  him  while  he  is  wearing  or  otherwise  uxing  them. 
It  ts  said  that  where  the  pawnee  is  at  expense  in  main- 
taining the  articles  pledged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse  or  cow, 
he  may  moderately  use  the  hone,  and  take  the  milk  of  tha 
oow  for  bis  compensation. 

V.  Xo«i/wn.— This  species  of  bailment,  which  is  of  tho 
moat  extensive  importance  in  the  common  aff'airs  of  hfe, 
is  the  hiring  of  an  article,  with  a  payment  or  remuneration 
made  either  by  the  bailee  fiv  the  use  of  it,  or  by  the  bailor 
for  work  and  services  to  be  performed  by  the  bailee  upon 
the  article  delivered  to  him.  For  mora  ckariy  ander- 
standing  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to 
this  eomplicated  kind  la  bailment,  it  may  ba  conveniently 
divided  mto  two  jparts:  I.  A  bailment  of  goods  te  bo 
used  by  the  hirer  for  a  oompensation  to  be  paid  by  him  to 
the  owner,  which  contract  is  called  locatvf  rei;  and,  2.  A 
delivery  of  goods  far  the  purpose  of  having  work  done  upon 
them,  or  of  tMsing  safely  kept  fbr  tha  uwner,  and  in  eaeh 
case  for  a  reward  or  [ntyment  to  be  given  or  made  to  the 
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bwlse  by  thd  owner.  This  latter  eontrfeot  is  eaUed  locatio 
operu. 

A  third  division  has  been  made  by  utma  anoora,  namely. 
loeaiio  merdum  vehendarmm.  where  goods  are  bailed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  for  a 
stipulated  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  merely  an  instanoa  of  the  toeaiio  opait. 

With  r^ard  to  the  first  of  these  divisioas,  tlu  modem 
and  i^pwed  dootrina  is.  that  the  hirar  of  goods  fitr  a  pay- 
ment to  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
care,  ttuit  is,  with  that  degree  of  eare  whieh  a  eareful  man 
uses  in  keeping  his  own  goods.  If,  therefore,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  am  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  raqtects  with  the 
same  eare  and  moderation  as  a  man  of  common  sense 
and  prudenoe  would  apply  to  his  own  horse;  if  I  place 
it  in  a  stable  and  leave  tha  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
through  my  ne^igeoce,  I  must  indemnify  the  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  answerable  if  it  is  violently  taken  from  me  by  rob- 
bers, unless,  by  riding  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  travelling 
by  unusual  rottds.  I  have  imprudently  placed  m^lf  in  the 
way  of  danger.  So,  also,  if  I  hire  a  imue,  lodnng.  or  ear* 
riage,  I  must  take  the  same  oare  offlMm,  and  Mthe  conduct 
cf  my  servants  and  fomily  reipeoting  them,  as  all  prudent 
•ad  discreet  men  would  do  <tf  their  own  property. 

The  second  kind  of  bulment  oomprisea  under  this  general 
head,  vii.,  loemtw  operit,  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  Not  only  manufaiAurers  and 
artizana,  who  have  materials  delivered  to  them  to  work  up, 
but  iunkeepeni,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
housemen fall  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers. 
&Rtors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  in  re- 
sponsibility by  the  law  of  Bngland  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
for  hire,  by  means  of  acts  of  parliament  and  antient  customs, 
we  refer,  tx  the  details  of  their  liabiUties.  to  Camkiib* 
Fjlctob,  and  Inn.  Generally  speaking,  all  bailees  of  this 
dneription.  who  in  fact  let  their  skul  and  attention  to 
hire,  are  bound  to  take  ordinaiy  care  of  the  things  re* 
qiectively  baited  to  them.  With  respect  to  manufeoturara 
or  artisans,  they  are  not  only  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
care  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  wwked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  eve^  man  possesses  the  ordiusry  skill 
requirea  for  the  art  or  business  he  professes.  The  doctrine 
of  tbe  tivil  law  is,  that  exery  person  professing  an  art  or 
handicraf  tpondet  peritiam  artit;  and  the  ooosequenoa 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  imptritia  culjxs  ntmuratur.  If. 
therefore,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  with  directions  to  make 
It  into  a  coat,  and  if^  for  want  of  having  the  (nrdtnary  skill  of 
his  trade,  he  cuts  it  bo  as  to  spoil  the  cloth,  he  must  indem- 
nify me  for  the  loss.  With  respect  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
vharBngers,and  warehousemen,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  are  all  responsible  for  want  of  good  faith,  and  of 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

(Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Sir  William  Jones's 
£f«ay  on  the  Law  BailmmUt  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
title  Au/nunt;  Pothier's  TVntl^r  ds*  ConAwCt,  ^c. ;  and 
Kent's  Commm^ariea  on  Ameriean  Law;  in  wlw^  latter 
work  the  sul^ect  of  bailmf  nt  is  treated  in  a  moot  perspicutnu 
manner.) 

B  AINBRIDGE,  or  BAMBRIDGE,  CHRISTOPHER, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  provost  in  149S,  and  was  craaled 
Doctor  0  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a 
lilwral  beneraclor  to  his  college.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York ;  in  1 505  Dean  of  Windsor ;  and,  in  the  same  year. 
Master  of  Uie  Rolls  and  one  itf  the  king's  privy  council. 
In  1 507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
translated  the  next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bale  and  Pits  assure  us  that  Bainbridge  had  been  very 
mtimate  with  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbiu^,  and 
•hared  in  that  prelate's  sufi'erings  during  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  IIL,  alter  whose  death  his  affairs  took  a  morepios- 
perous  turn,  as  he  Was  appointed  almonra  to  King  Henry 
VII..  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  All  thw,  however,  relates, 
Mt  to  Christopher  Bainbridge,  bat  to  Christopher  Urswyke, 
Tbv  had  been  his  piedMessor  as  Dean  of  Wutdsoc 


Bainbridge  distfi&gtiished  himself  chiefly  by  hii  embaasy 
from  King  Heniy  VIII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  created 
him  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede,  in  March,  1611,  and  ei^ht 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  eocleuastical 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Ferrarese,  and  waa 
then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  eonoeraing  the  yopo't  bull  giving  him  Uie 
title  of  most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Rymer'a  i%edmi 
(edit  1704-1735,  ToL  xiii.  p.  376).  This  ^late  died  at 
Rome,  fimn  poison.  July  14tli,  1514,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
Engli&h  faoapital  (sinne  called  ibn  Engliah  ooll^)  Awe. 

Bainbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  potsooed  by  on* 
of  his  domestics,  Rinaldo  do  Modoia,  whom  he  had  dias- 
tised.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  tbe  steward 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  as  Roecoe  saysin  thei^/'eQ^ZeoX. 
nur  one  of  the  housMiold  chaplains,  as  be  is  described  by 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whtun  the  cardinal  employed  in 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena.  after 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester  de 
Giglis,  Buhop  of  Woreestrar,  wbo  was  at  that  time  envoy 
fhHn  Kin^  Hiniry  VIII.  to  Koaa,  eammittad  suieide^  The 
presumption  that  tbe  Bishop  of  Worcester  instycated  th* 
deed  is  strong.  Richard  Paee,  uw  of  the  car^nal's  secrfr- 
taries,  afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  a  letter  to  Kin 
Henry  VIII.  (Ellis's  1st  Seriei  of  Original  J>«1«pc  I 
110),  acknowledges  that  his  lord  'had  some  vieea.*  The 
violenoe  of  the  cwdinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  is  par- 
tioulariy  dwelt  upon  by  Oldmnus.  the  continuator  of  Ciaco- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  by  opening  the 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolsey's  greatness.  Snellini;, 
in  his  wwk  on  English  silver  coins,  has  engraved  a  half- 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII..  struck  in  the  archiepisropal 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge's  prelacy,  which  has  on  the 
reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  shield  of  tbe  royal  arms. 
(See  the  Biogre^Ma  Ai^amnea,  edit  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  515 ; 
Wood's  Athena  Oxtm.  edit  Bliaa,  voL  ii.  p.  703;  Bllia'a 
Origixtal  Lettert,  1st  seiiea.  vol  I  pp.  99,  106,  108  ;  8d 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astnmomer  of  merit,  bom 
1582,  at  Ashby-di.-la-Zouch;  died  1643.  at  Oxfooid.  He 
was  tbe  first  Savilian  professor  of  astnuiomy  in  that  univsar- 
sity.  and  was  appointed,  in  1619,  by  Sir  Henry  SavUe  him- 
self, to  whose  notice  he  was  recommended  by  bis  descriptkn 
of  the  comet  of  1618.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Arabic  for  thft 
purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  of  that  language.  Fur 
more  detail  see  Martin's  J^^ryMaJ'ikiioMpkiM,  or  Hut- 
ton's  Dictionary.  (The  list  of  his  works  in  the  latter  is  the 
more  precise.)  His  puUished  works  were,  1.  *  Astronmni* 
cal  Description  of  the  Comet  of  1618,*  Londm,  1619.  2, 
Latin  version  of  the  Sphere  of  Proclus,  and  of  PtoWmv  tie 
HypotheHbut  Planetarum,  together  with  the  Canim  keg^ 
norum  of  the  latter,' quarto,  1620.  3.  '  Canieuiaria,  », 
treatise  on  the  Dogstar,  and  the  Egyptian  year,'  left  inrom* 
plete,  but  published  by  Mr.  Greavea,  afier  his  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  are.  1. '  Antipn^e-ti<-on, 
against  Astroli'fry.-  2.  *  On  the  Method  of  finding  Differ^ 
euces  of  Lonfritude.'  3.  *  On  the  Planet  Venus.'  (Tbe 
remainini:,  Wit  by  wiU  to  his  friend  Aiebbishop  Uiiher,  ere 
in  the  Library  of  Dublin  College.)  4. '  A  Tbeon  of  ttie 
Sun.'  S.  *  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.*  6.  *  On  tbe  Qt>mnUty 
of  the  Year.*  7.  Two  volumes  of  Observatimis.  S.  Several 
volumes  of  miscellaneotu  matbematieal  papers. 

Tbe  preceding  list  is  firom  Dr.  Hutton.  There  ia  no 
mention  of  Bainbridge  that  we  can  find  in  Ddambre  ot 
Weidler. 

BAINS.  Two  places  in  France  bear  this  name.  Tbo 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vosees.  and  is  a  small  town, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Bai|rnerol, 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  tbe  town  of  Fontenois.  nesr  the 
boundary  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  SsAne. 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  visiiera. 
Tbe  waters  are  clear  and  tasteless,  except  thoee  of  one 
spring,  which  are  slightly  acid ;  they  are  atA  quite  so  wamt 
as  tbe  neighbouring  sprtngs  Ploml»jres,  their  tempera- 
ture being  only  32°  of  Rtnumur,  or  104**  of  Fahrenheit; 
that  of  the  latter  is  38°  ofReaumur.or  117-5°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
but  they  are  considered  more  efficacious  $at  diseases  of  the 
chest,  fiir  gout,  and  rheunatio  gout  gouttst  vagtm,  and 
les  rkeumatitmeM  gotUteux.) 

Some  ancient  bronxe  medals,  mostly  Roman,  but  a  fow 
Greek,  were  discovered  here  in  1752,  while  digging  te 

ascertain  the  cause  of  some  deimngBinent  which  Md 
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taken  place  ih  one  of  tbe  springs.  Ttiey  were  found  under 
a  large  stone,  placed  over  the  spring  itself,  and  having  a 
vertii-al  opening,  through  which  the  water  llowed ;  and  were 
regarded  as  showing  d«usively  that  these  baths  were  known 
to  the  Romans. 

There  are  numeroas  lodeing-housea  for  visiters,  and  de- 
lightful walks  in  the  neighbourhtiod.  Tlie  population  is 
given  in  Reichard's  Descripiive  Rmd  Book  0/ Fi-ance  (Lon- 
don, 1829)  at  2000.    48°  N.  lat.,  6°  16'  E.  long. 

The  other  Bains  is  a  villasre  in  the  department  of  the 
Pyr6n€es  Orientales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  It  is  on  a  rivulet 
running  into  the  Tech  (a  small  river  which  waters  the 
southern  part  of  the  department),  and  near  the  frontier  of 
France  and  Spain,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  little  town 
of  Aries.  Here  Louis  XlV.caussed  a  fortress  lo  he  built  in 
1670,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the 
Tillage.  At  the  foot  of  this  fortress  are  two  mineral  springs, 
di^ring  only  in  temperature,  and  distant  about  160  feet 
from  one  another.  The  water  is  very  hot;  it  is  oollected 
in  a  large  basin  or  reservoir,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
steps.  Over  the  bath  and  the  steps  is  an  antient  vault, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top,  to  admit  light.  Thi$,  as  well  as 
the  bath,  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  or  to  the  early  Moors. 
42'  28'  N.  lat..  r  42'  E.  long. 

BATRAM  is  the  designation  of  the  only  two  ftstivals 
annually  celebrated  by  the  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan 
nations.  The  first  is  also  called  Id-al-Pitr,  i.  e.  *  the  festival 
of  the  interruption,'  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fast  which  is  rigorously  observed  during  the  month  Ra- 
madhan  or  Ramazan.  It  commences  nom  the  moment 
when  Uie  new  moon  of  the  month  Shewal  becomes  visible, 
the  appearanceof  which,  as  marking  the  termination  of  four 
veeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked  for  and  watched 
with  great  eagerness.  At  Constantinople  it  is  announced 
by  the  diichai^e  of  guns  at  the  seraglio  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  by  the  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  all  public 
places  of  the  city.  This  festival  ought,  properly,  to  last  but 
one  day  ;  but  the  rejoicings  are  generally  continued  for  two 
days  more.  The  second  festival,  denominated  Id-al-AzhS, 
or  Kurbdn  BairAm,  i.  e.  'the  festival  of  the  sacrifices,' 
is  instituted  in  commemoration  of  Abraham  offering  his  son 
Isaae,  and  is  celebrated  se%*enty  days  after  the  ibrmer,  on  the 
10th  of  Zulhijjah,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  each  of 
these  festivals  but  one  khutha  is  read,  i.  e.  divine  service  is 
only  once  publicly  performed,  on  the  first  day,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise;  and  in  the  Turkish  empire  even  this  solitary 
act  of  public  worship  is  now  no  longer  announced  by  the 
niuezzins,  or  public  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  or 
turrets  of  the  mosques.  At  Constantinople  the  two  BairAms 
are  celebrated  with  much  pomp.  The  sultan  on  this  occa- 
sion receives  the  homage  of  the  different  orders  of  Uie  em- 
pire, and  proceeds  in  state,  followed  by  all  the  higher  officers, 
to  the  mosque.  As  the  Mohammedani  have  a  lunar  year 
of  334  days,  the  two  fsstivals  run,  once  every  thirty-three 
years,  tlirough  all  the  seasons.  (See  Muradgea  ttOhtson, 
T^bUau  General  de  P Empire  Othomem,  Parla,  1788,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  222-31.) 

BAIRAM,  or  BAIRAM  KALESI.  a  small  and  miser- 
able Turkish  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  opposite  to  the  island  of  I^sbos,  or  Mitylene, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  or  Cape  Bab^.  [See 
Caps  Baba.]  Bairam  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  than 
by  standing  close  to  the  site  of  the  antient  city  of  Assob,  the 
Tematns  of  which  are  still  ve^  considerable.  Assos  was  a 
mariUme  town,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and 
celebrated  for  iu  exportation  of  wheat  of  a  superior  quality. 
(Strabo,  735.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  proof  of  the 
delicate  luxury  of  the  antient  kings  of  Persia,  that  they 
caused  the  com  for  their  bread  to  be  brought  all  the  way 
from  Assos.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  an  .iSolian  colony  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
iJesbofl  (Strabo,  610),  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
AssoH  on  bis  ntuzn  from  Troas.  (See  Act*  xx.,  13,  14, 
15.) 
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This  line  of  coast  is  bold,  rocky,  and  naturally  destitute 
of  seaports.  The  enterprising  inhabitants  of  old  Assos 
however,  remedied  this  defect  by  art  and  industry.  They 
threw  out  a  strong  mole,  or  stone  dyke,  from  the  shore,  and 
this  was  so  disposed  as  to  shelter  their  vessels  from  all  the 
more  dangerous  winds.  Through  the  neglect  and  storms  of 
many  centuries  this  valuable  work  has  fallen  to  pieces  and 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  stormy  weather  the  waves  still 
break  and  foam  over  its  fuundntions  and  fragments. 

A  steep  and  well-defended  ascent  led  from  the  port  to  B 
broad  but  shelving  platform  wliirh  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  which  is  Htill  strewed  with  huge  antient  sarcophagi 
of  granite.  From  the  cemetery  a  long  flight  of  steps,  also 
furtilled,  conducted  to  a  terrace  and  porticoes,  and  to  the 
principal  gate  in  the  city  \va\h.  Within  that  gale  ihe  lower 
city,  with  its  baths  and  edifices,  rose  up  the  gentle  accli- 
vities of  a  hill,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  steep  granite  rock 
towered  above  all  th€  city,  and  served  for  the  natural 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  which  the  Greeks  always  looked  for  in 
selecting  tlie  sites  of  tlieir  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  stood  the  building  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  its  sides, 
fronting  the  sea,  rose  temples  and  porticoes,  a  theatre  and 
other  public  edifices,  all  of  great  and  nuble  proportions,  as  is 
evident  by  their  remains  and  fragments.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  therefore,  Assos.  with  its  outworks  rising  gra- 
dually firom  the  line  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  poSition  reveal- 
ing and  throwing  out  all  its  best  parts,  roust  have  presented 
a  strikmg  and  beautiful  aspect.  Its  inhabitants,  also,  from 
the  sloping  hill,  or  lofty  Aoopolis,  could  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Looking  straight  before 
them,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  their 
eye  could  take  in  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  of 
I^sbos  with  its  fertile  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  behind 
which,  at  sun  set,  as  being  loftier  still,  the  curious  acumi- 
nated point  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Chios  (Soio)  is  gene- 
rally visible. 

The  walls  of  Assos  were  of  great  strength,  and  about  five 
miles  in  circuit.  Three  of  the  city  gates  remain  almost  en- 
tire, and  the  ruins  of  the4)rincipal  gate,  that  faced  the  sea, 
indicate  a  magnificent  structure.  In  front  of  these  ruins 
the  traveller  may  still  walk  over  part  of  the  grand  flight  of 
steps  which  led  from  the  port  and  the  cemetery  to  the  ci^. 

The  ruins  of  Assos  ha%'e  been  rarely  .visited.  In  1801, 
when  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  went  to  Bairam,  on 
their  descent  from  Mount  Ida,  they  found  these  ruins  bo 
considerable,  ■  and  of  so  elevated  a  class,  that  they  called 
them  '  magnificent  remains  of  a  city.'  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  styled  the  discoverers  of  Assos,  for  even  until  their 
description  appeared,  which  was  not  before  1817  (in  Wal- 
pole's  Memours  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey), 
no  account  of  that  important  and  splendid  city  had  ever 
been  published.  M.  de  Choiscul,  in  his  Voyage  IHttoree^ue, 
indeed,  makes  mention  of  the  ruins,  but  slightly,  and  in  a 
way  that  shows  he  not-only  had  never  been  at  tlie  spot,  but. 
knew  nothing  positive  about  it  or  its  antiquities. 

Dr.  Hunt  found— 

1 .  Three  of  the  antient  gates  quite  entire,  and  the  fourth 
gate  and  flight  of  steps  in  ruins,  or  imperfect  as  already 

described. 

2.  On  the  summit  of  the  AcropoUs  the  remains  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  had  been  a  Genoese 
castle  and  a  Greek  church,  and  was  then  (in  1801)  a 
Turkish  mosque.  Over  the  doorway  of  this  building  was 
an  inscription  in  very  modem  Greek  characters.  Near  the 
same  edifice  were  two  reservoirs  or  cisterns  to  hold  water  for 
the  garrison,  and  one  of  them  still  supplied,  ia  part,  the 
modem  town  of  Bairam. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis  some  hroxen  columns 
(fluted)  of  granite,  and  various  bassi-rilievi,  the  figures  of 
which  were  twenty  inches  high,  and  cut  on  blocks  of  granite. 
Tlie  subjects  of  these  sculptures  were,  a  procession  to  a 
sacrifice;  a  symposium,  or  banquet;  two  bulls  fighting, 
with  their  horns  lacked  toother ;  three  horses  running,  and 
two  winged  sphinxes,  restmg  each  of  them  a  foot  on  a  kind 
of  candelabrum,  placed  between  them,  and  looking  upwards. 
The  style  of  the  sculpture  resembled  the  Egyptian. 

4.  A  number  of  fiigmeHts  of  shafts  of  columns  in  their 
original  site  (on  the  Acn^is),  so  that  a  person  conversant 
with  antient  architecture  could  easily  trace  the  plan  and 
different  details  of  a  temple  to  which  they  had  belonged. 
These  columns  were  of  granite,  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 

5.  Deaoending  from  mo  Acropolis,  a  imaU  but  beautifiiUy 
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«oiwtnieted  edifice^  having  an  arched,  or  rather  Taulted, 
dome.  The  waUa  and  roof  were  compoiMid  of  faun  Mocks  of 
granite  fitted  tcsether  without  cement.  The  Turks  had 
once  converted  this  building  into  a  vapoar-bath,  but  at  that 
time  it  appeared  neglected. 

6.  On  a  lower  declivity  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolia  an 
entient  Greek  theatre,  of  which  the  Kmains  were  very  con- 
siderable. The  stone  seats  for  the  spectators  remained 
almost  perfect ;  they  were  conveniently  hollowed  out  in  front, 
fur  allowing  the  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
little  back  and  under  them,  so  as  not  to  incommode  those 
who  sat  before  them.  There  were  forty  rows  or  ranges  of 
these  seats,  and  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  broad 
open  terrace.  Two  large  vaulted  entronees.  by  which  the 
people  entered  into  the  area,  whence  they  ascended  by  five 
tlitrlits  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  some  large  blocks 
remaining  in  iheii-  oriiriiial  places,  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  tlie  ruins  of  the  Th;y'meie, 
where  the  singers  and  musicians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  theatres;  and  several  other  component  parts  of  such 
an  edilioe,  either  entire,  or  but  partially  destroyed.  The 
diameter  of  the  whole  theatre  was  seventy  paces. 

7.  Along  the  whole  hne  of  the  wall  that  fronts  the  sea, 
fragments  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portico.  Some  massive  triglyphs,  which  still  re- 
mained, sbo^wed  that  thli  portico  had  been  of  the  Doric 
order.  Two  broken  inscriptions  in  large  antient  Greek 
characters,  but  apparently  of  no  importance,  lay  near  this 
spot. 

8.  At  the  foot  of  the  antioiit  flight  of  steps,  in  the  ceino- 
tery  already  mentinucd,  Dr  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phntri.  stiine  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
proportionate  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  them  had  been 
liewn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
liil  or  cover  out  of  another.  The  sides  of  most  of  them  were 
orniinienied  with  festoons  in  relievo,  and  many  had  the  re- 
mains of  inscriptions  which  were  so  much  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  destructive  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
saicopbagi  by  making  holes  in  their  sides  :  and  these  en- 
trances ailmitted  kids  and  lambs,  vbo  were  glad  of  the  shelter 
an<l  sliude  wluch  they  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  town  heaps  of  broken  vases,  beautifully  varnished  with 
black,  and  oi  that  light  elegant  fabric  called  £truMan. 
He  waa  led  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  Aiuos  would  be  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  valuable  relics  of  antient  art  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  fact  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  place  had  been  a  fortress  and  commercial  settle- 
ment of  the  enterprising  Genoese. 

Some  English  travellers  who  visited  Assos  in  1828  and 
in  1831.  confirm  Dr.  Hunt's  description  in  all  its  important 
points.  They  were  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  the  number  and  mag- 
•niflcence  of  its  ruins ;  but  they  found  that  many  things  had 
been  broken  and  defaced  since  the  doctor's  time,  and  that 
most  of  the  more  portable  fragments  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  for  buildings,  for  tombstones,  troughs  for 
cattle,  corn-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  article 
of  tombstones  alone,  the  Turks,  since  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  have  worked  up  the  materials  of 
whole  cities,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  remaans  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fragments  into  grave  slabs,  or  hew  them  into  paltry  turbaned 
pillars.  (R.  Walpole's  Memoirt  relating  to  Eur^tpean  and 
Miotic  T^irkey;  edittdjrom  manutaipi  joumais,  Loudon, 
1817.) 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  BART.,  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  K.C.B.,  was  bom  on  the  6th  December,  1737, 
at  Newbyth,  in  Scotland.  He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  foot, 
and  obtained  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  73rd  Highland 
regiment.  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent 
some  months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much 
esteem  as  a'dchool  of  military  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
told  respecting  his  conduct  at  this  period  which  evinces  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Young  Baird  happened,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  academy,  to  be  sentinel  one  evening,  when  a 
fellow  student,  his  senior  in  yean,  endeavoured  to  pass, 
contrary  to  orders.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  both  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  young  soldier  to  wink  at  the  transgrea- 
aicu,  but  in  vain :  *  That  1  cannot  do,'  sud  Baird.  •  but,  if 


^  please,  yon  may  knock  me  down  and  walk  out  orer  119 

In  1779  Captain  Baird  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  affair  of  Peram- 

boucum,  on  the  lOlh  September  of  the  next  year,  when  a 
handful  of  British  troops,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  wera 
perfidiously  slaughtered  by  the  army  of  Hyder  Ali.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  which  deprived  the  British  troops  of 
their  ammunition,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  Hyder,  at 
least  twenty  times  more  numerous,  Colonel  Baillie,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  made  signal  of  surrender.  It  was  ackno<4-- 
ledged  by  the  enemy,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arms  : 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  commanded 
by  his  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forward,  and  hteratly  cut  the 
Britinh  force  to  pieces.  Captain  Baird  received  two  sabre 
wounds  on  the  head,  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  a  pike  wound 
in  the  arm,  and  fell  sen>4eleas.  On  recovering  he  found 
himwif  in  the  midst  of  his  dead  and  dying  comrades.  He 
fortunately  rallied  sufliciently  to  be  able  to  crawl  and  sur> 
render  himself  to  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

Tlie  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  '  No  fter^ons.' 
writes  1>ne  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  Mill's  dn'd'sA  in- 
dia,  vol.  ii.  p.  494),  *  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity'of  these 
genttemep,  without  whose  assistance  many  of  our  officers 
must  have  perished  ;  but  their  merit  will  live  for  ever  em- 
balmed^in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
beneficence.' 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restoring 
the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  Before  their  wounds  were 
cured,  they  were  marched  to  different  fortresses  in  Hyder's 
dominions.  The  strong  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  tlie 
destination  of  Baird  and  about  400  British  soldiers.  Here 
he  had  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years'  duration, 
embittered  by  every  privation  and  suffering  which  savage 
vengeance  could  devise.  He  bore  all  with  a  firmness  atid 
equanimity  which  attended  him  through  life.  After  his 
release  fipom  prison,  Baird  visited  England,  and  returned  lo 
India  in  1791  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  During 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  with  the  British  authorities  respect- 
ing their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
beheving,  in  his  simplicity,  thsa  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  India  towards  the  native  princes  was  regu- 
lated solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  faith. 
He  left  India  in  disgust  on  the  I  7th  October,  1 797,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned  soon  after  with  fhe  ranj; 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  un<Ier 
General  Harris  in  the  war  wliich  again  broke  out  betweei) 
the  British  government  and  the  sultan  of  Mysoie,  Tippoo, 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali. 

After  various  successes,  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  Britndt 
commander  determined  to  take  it  by  storm ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  dangerous  enterprise  was,  at  his  own  scriicitation, 
intrusted  to  Major  General  Baird.  The  arrangements  for 
storming  were  completed  on  the  4th  May,  1799,  and  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being 
known  that  the  natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  storming  party,  and  told  them 
to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  warning.  When  the  precise 
moment  arrived,  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  the  trenches  in 
fUll  view  of  both  armies,  *  a  military  figure,'  observes  Co- 
lonel Wilks, '  suited  to  such  an  occuion,'  and,  drawing  hii 
sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  (rf  a  knight  of  romance, 
shouted,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenched  '  Now, 
my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  pro^-e  yourselves  worthy 
the  name  of  British  soldiers.'  Within  seven  minutes  the 
English  flag  waved  from  the  outer  bastion  of  the  fortress  ; 
and  before  night  Seringapatam  wag  in  possession  of  the 
besiegers.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  General 
Baird  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  by 
his  humanity  towards  the  captives,— humanity  the  more 
worthy  of  praise  when  it  is  recollected  that  Seringapatam 
was  the  ^cene  of  his  sufferings  and  long  imprisonment 

Throughout  his  professional  career  Greneral  Baird  had  to 
endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortifications  to  which 
persons  not  of  commanding  birth  and  ministerial  influence 
are  too  frequently  subjected  in  the  British  army.  In  no 
other  servico  has  th«  *  wrfd  shade  of  the  aiistoeraey,'  to  um 
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tbe  ban'y  larguage  of  the  hiBtorian  of  tiie  Peniniular 
war,  so  constant  and  extensive  an  influence :  yet  such  U  the 
Dative  valour,  and  so  buoyant  are  the  hopes  of  the  British 
soldier,  that  in  no  service  are  there  to  be  found  more  enter- 
prising oflicers  of  comparatively  inferior  birth  and  con- 
nexions. At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  Lord 
Mi)rnington  (the  present  Marquess  Wellesley)  was  governor- 
general  of  India :  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
(the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  even  then  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  skilful  officer)  commanded  a  corps  of 
reservL'  under  General  Baird.  Usage  entitled  Baud  to  the 
command  or  governorship  of  the  town  which  be  had  taken^ 
even  had  his  services  bten  leas  brUHant  and  succrasfuL 
Under  this  impressioo  be  took  possesaion  of  the  palace  of 
Tippoo,  who  waa  among  the  slain,  as  his  head-quarters.  He 
waa  next  day  abruptly  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  no 
active  share  in  the  capture.  '  And  thus,'  saia  Baird,  *  before 
the  sweat  was  dry  on  my  brow,  I  was  superseded  by  an 
inferior  officer.'  The  injustice  of  this  proceeding  is  not 
lessened  by  the  consideration  that  this  *  inferior  officer,' 
abctiit  ten  years  after,  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  far 
higher  military  capacity  :  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
because  he  was  brother  to  the  governor-general,  and  not 
because  he  was  a  soldier  of  promise. 

The  storming  of  Seringapatam  was  the  great  achievement 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  military  life ;  and  though  his  subse- 
quent services  were  numerous  and  important,  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  notice  them  in  detail.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  East  India  Company  for  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  Seringapatam,  and  det-lined  a  pension 
from  the  Company,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  red 
riband  by  his  sovereign.  Such  a  reward  was  held  out  to 
him  at  the  time  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Hook's  Life)  by 
Lord  Momington;  but  the  promise  was  ibrgotten. 

In  1801  General  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  troops  in  Egypt  against  the  French.  He 
landed  at  Kostseir,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
marched  by  the  usual  route  to  Kenneh,  on  the  Nde.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  river,  he  arrived  at  Rosetta  August  30, 
1801,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  General  Hutchinson, 
announcing  that  the  French  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  General  Baird  returned 
to  India  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  July 
31,  1SU2.  For  the  particulars  of  this  Bgyptian  expedition, 
we  refer  to  the  Life  qf  General  Baird,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Houk ;  and  to  the  Mimoires,  Sec,  of  the  Count  dc  Hoi,  who 
served  in  the  expeditiDn  in  the  10th  English  regiment  of 
foot. 

On  his  return  to  India  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the 
establishment  at  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  at  his  own  request. 
He  was  afterwards  enga^d  in  the  hostilities  against  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Riyab  of  Rajpore.  During  this  campaign, 
considering  himself  neglected  and  thwarted,  and  having  in 
vain  remonstrated  with  the  government  of  Madras,  he 
applied  for  leave  of  absence.  This  being  granted,  he  relin- 
quished bis  command  and  returned  to  Europe*  quitting, 
says  his  partial  biographer, '  the  land  of  bis  early  sufferings 
and  his  later  glory  Tor  ever.' 

In  1805  Creneral  Baird  commanded  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
touk  Cape  Town,  and  was  proceeding  to  organize  his  con- 
quest when  he  was  recalled  for  having  sanctioned  an  ill- 
judged  expedition  of  Sir  Home  Popham  against  one  of  the 
posnessions  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

In  1807  he  accompanied  Lord  Cathoart  in  the  expedition 
of  that  year  against  Denmark ;  and,  though  wounded  twice 
during  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  he  is  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  despatches :  while  General  Wellesley,  his  junior,  who 
also  had  a  command  under  Lord  Cathcact,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject cf  an  ^aborate  eulogy.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  to 
superintend  a  'camp  of  instruccion'  in  Ireland;  an  employ- 
ment which  would  imply  that  bis  proficiency  in  the  mecha- 
nical branches  of  the  military  art  was  more  highly  rated  by 
his  superiors  than  his  fitness  to  command  an  army. 

In  1808  Baird  commanded  a  large  force  that  was  sent 
out  to  co-operate  with  Sir  John  Moore,  then  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  As  we  shall 
bare  to  speak  of  the.  fortunes  of  this  expedition  in  another 

Slace,  we  shall  here  merely  state  that  it  formed  part  of  Sir 
ohn  Moore's  army  in  his  retreat  to  Coruna,  and  shared  in 
the  glory  of  the  battle  of  that  name,  which  vindicated  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms.  On  the  death  of  that  able 


eemmander  <««e  Napier's  Riatory  of  th^  Penutntiar  fFoTf 
vol.  i.  pamm).  General  Baird.  as  second  in  command,  be- 
came commander-in-chief,  and  the  despatch  relating  to  the 
buttle  was  accordingly  written  in  his  name.  He  was  how- 
ever too  severely  wounded  to  take  advantage  of  the  acci- 
dental promotion,  even  had  circumstances  been  otherwise 
favourable ;  for  he  received  some  grape-shot  in  the  lefXarra, 
which  so  shattered  the  bone  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  tbat 
amputation  from  the  socket  became  necessary.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  gallant 
conduct,  was  gratified  with  the  long-sought- for  red  riband, 
and  created  a  baroneL 

tn  1810  Sur  David  Baird  married  Miss  Campbell  Preston, 
of  Perthshire,  ivith  whom  he  received  considerable  estates 
in  that  county.  In  1814,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  he 
applied  for  a  peerage  and  pension,  considering  the  baronetcy 
and  K.C.B.  honour  quite  inadequate  to  the  length  and  im- 

fortance  of  his  services  ;  but  he  failed  in  his  application. 
Q  1820  Baird  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland, 
but  remained  in  office  only  long  enough  to  show  that, 
though  an  intrepid  and  gallant  soldier,  he  was  wholly  igno 
rant  of  the  principles  of  good  government.  He  was  remuved* 
from  his  command  in  18'21,  <i^en  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
became  Lord  Lieutenant.  From  this  perhm  tiU  his  death, 
in  1829,  he  lived  in  retirement. 

(The  I^fe  General  Sir  David  Baird,  Mill's 
British  Indian  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  /mfto, 
by  Colonel  Mark  Wilks  ;  Napier's  History  of  the  Penin^ 
sular  War  ;  and  Notes  on  the  Campaign  q/"  1808-9  l»  the 
North  of  Spain,  by  Colonel  Sorrell,  Baird's  Military 
Secretary.) 
BAIRDSTOWN.  [See  Bardstown.1 
BAIREUTH,  or  BAYREUTH.  This  principality, 
which  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  margrave*  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  in  Franconia,  was,  after  its  cession  by 
them  to  Prussia  in  1 791,  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  France 
in  1807.  at  which  time  it  contained  a  superficies  of  1 2 1^ 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  280,7»0  souls.  It 
was  subsequently  transferred  by  France  to  Bavaria,  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  February,  1810,  when  it  was  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  the  former  being  at  pre- 
sent  included  in  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Upper  Main, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Rezat.  The  circle  or  bailiwick 
of  this  name  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
province  of  the  Upper  Main  ;  and  is  a  hilly  country  owing  to 
the  numerous  arms  which  the  Ficbtelgebirge  throws  out  in 
all  directions,  but  it  has  excellent  pastures,  and  raisies  much 
grain  and  fruiL  It  is  109  square  miles  in  extent,  and  con- 
tains about  23,000  inhabitants,  two  market-towns,  and  104 
villages  and  hamlets,  besides  Baireutb,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Upper  Main,  and  in  former  times 
was  that  of  the  principality  itself.  This  town  is  plea>- 
santlv  situated  in  a  s[ncious  and  fertile  valley  between 
the  Red  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  Mistelbach  and  Sendelbacb,  ana  is  about  1 1 S 
miles  due  north  of  Munich.  Including  the  town  of  St. 
Georg,  which  adjoins  it,  the  number  of  itH  inhabitants  is 
about  13,000,  of  whom  about  900  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  500  Jews.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cheerful,  well-built 
place,  and  has  six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls 
are  standing  :  the  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  well-paved , 
and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens,  groves,  promenades, 
and  public  fountains,  three  of  fthicb  on  the  great  market- 
place are  adorned  with  statues.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the '  Sophtenburg,'  formerly  the 
margravial  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1793, 
but  has  since  been  in  a  great  measure  restored ;  audits 
church  with  an  octangular  tower  of  freestone;  the  new 
palace  with  its  gardens ;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  hand- 
some opera-house,  the  riding-house  (a  spacious  and 
massive  edifice,  containing  a  play-house),  the  barracks,  the 
mint,  and  hunting  estvhshmenls,  now  converted  into 
schools,  in  the  same  way  as  the  orphan-house  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  gymnasium  ;  the  town-hall,  the  market-place, 
with  three  handsome  fountains,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  hospital,  a  house  of  corieotion,  andahall  for 
the  exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow  (schiess-haus).  Besides 
the  palace-church  and  a  sothic  church  erected  in  1446  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  there  are  six  other  churches 
and  a  synagogue  m  the  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  adminis- 
tration for  Uie  province,  has  boards  for  the  home  and  finan- 
cial departments,  judicial  tribunals,  and  a  Protestant  con- 
sistory. At  the  head  of  the  puUic  schools  in  Baireuth  is 
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tlie  Clitistiui-EnieBtinnTiu  wliieh  takw  its  natde  from  the 
nttrgntve  who  founded  it  in  1664:  it  has  also  several  pri- 
Tate  and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  tobacco-pipes, 
parchment,  linen,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and 
stockings ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  flour.  According  to  Stein,  Baireuth  li«t  in 
49^57'  N.  lat,  and  11°  40'  E.  long, 

A  road,  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  ^e  tittle  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
*  St  Oewgam  See,'  on  the  Red  Hidn,  opponte  to  Baireuth, 
and  eloBe  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  the  '  Bruidenhurger 
W«ber,'  from  which  the  waters  have  been  drawn  off,  and 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  agriculturid  and  graiing  pur- 
poses :  it  consists  of  a  single  straight  street,  composed  of 
210  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  has 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
reath  has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  workshops  for 
marble-slabs,  &c.  attached  to  it,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 

Srtsoners  work  up  fifly-flve  different  kinds  of  native  marble. 
I  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
•vhnr,  was  discovered  here  in  1821.   The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J.  P.  Fr.  Richter)  died  in  tins  place  on  the  14th  of 
Norembw,  1829,  and  a  monument  incloses  his  remains. 
About  three  miles  distant  aro  the  beautiftil  park,  temple, 
gardens,  and  waterworks  of  the  Hennita^ ;  the  mansion  to 
which  they  are  an  appendage  has  two  wings,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  for  the  use  of  the  former  margraves  as 
tuperiors,  and  as  many  hermits;  and  the  other  with  an 
equal  nnmber  for  the  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  San^areil,  a  rc^al  country-sea^ 
romantically  situated. 
BAIROUT,  the  antient  Berytus.   [See  BilBOUr.] 
BAISE.   [See  Oaronnb,  &c.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market  town  in  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  tiie  north-western  part  of 
tbedrele  of  Bacs,  and  m  the -borders  <tf^  that  of  Pfesth;  in 
4«°  lO'  N.  lat..  and  18°  ftS'  £.  long.  It  contains  1676 
houses,  and  13,834  inhabitants  (Blumenbacb,  1833),  and  be- 
lonn  to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has  a  handsome  residence 
on  ^le  spot.  It  carries  on  an  extenuve  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholic 
Kymnasium  recently  erected,  a  civic  school  of  the  first  class 
(naupt-schule),  and  a  military  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven ;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Much  gnin  and  wine  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
BAJAZID,  or  BAJAZET.  [See  BAVAzin^] 
BAKER.  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the  Hon  of  William  Baker,  and 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  born  at  Aberi!:avenny,  December 
9th,  1575.  He  re<»ived  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1591),  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadeate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  & 
Wood  to  have  fallen  into  vicious  and  disotderly  habits. 
Having  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
London,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed  infidel. 
After  the  death  of  his  bro^ier,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (being  steward  to  Lord  Abergavenny) 
he  was  enabled  to  make  him  recorder  of  the  town.  Here, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  distant 
place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  service.  After  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fdl  in 
with  some  Benedictine  fathers  of ^le  Cassine  congregation. 
With  one  of  whom  he  shortly  ann'  rspaired  to  Italy.  He 

Sve  no  further  notice  of  his  intentions  to  his  fother  than 
at  be  was  going  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padua,  he  was 
received  and  admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  abbot 
ot  Justina.  27th  May,  1605,  about  which  time  he  changed 
his  name  from  David  to  Augtutine  Baker.  After  bis  no- 
viciate, a  fit  of  sickness  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  the  effect  of  his  native  air,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  reconcile  bis  father,  who 
was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Having  performed 
toe  last  offices  to  his  fitther,  provided  for  his  moUier,  and 


disposed  of  lus  own  estate.  Wood  says  'he  made  his  pio- 

fession  c£  a  religious  state  to  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  con- 
gregation, to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  tempmvls.* 
After  this  he  resided  partly  in  London  and  partly  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  in  the  country  for  some  years,  pro- 
fessing his  religion  as  openly  as  could  be  done  with  safe^. 
He  then  retired  for  a  time  to  Douay.  Subsequently  be 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  convent  ot  Eaglish 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  also  their  confessor, 
with  whom  he  pused  nine  years,  and  then  again  returned 
to  Dooay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  recommended  to  him 

by  the  superiors  of  his  order,  that  of  searching  after  and 
transcribing  the  records  of  the  antient  oongr^ation  of  the 
black  or  l^nedictine  monks  in  England.  His  collections 
on  this  subject  Ailed  six  volumes  in  Iblio.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner's  Apoatolatu* 
Benedietinorum  in  Anglia,  tol.,  lytac  1626,  was  arranged 
and  methodized  from  t&em ;  and  they  supplied  many  of  the 
materials  of  Cressy'a  Church  History,  ibi.  Roan,  1668. 
Baker's  religious  treatises,  which  were  numerous,  though 
none  were  ever  published,  filled  nine  feJio  volumes  of  manu- 
script :  these,  in  Wood's  time,  were  |«eserTed  in  the  nraas- 
tery  of  the  English  Benedictine  nmu  at  Cambray,  and 
Wood  has  record  many  of  thar  tiUes. 

Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends  of  Baker,  ^ose 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden,  Cam- 
den, and  Godwin,  are  especially  recorded.  The  exact  time 
of  his  last  return  to  England  is  not  mentioned.  He  died  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  August  9th.  1641,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Father  Austin  Baker  Is  often  men- 
tioned with  great  respect  by  Dame  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritual  Exercises.  (Wood's  AlhencB  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss, 
vol.  iii.  col.  7 ;  Grainger,  vol  ii.  p.  200 ;  Chalmers's  Bi<^. 
Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.) 

BAKER,  HENRY,  whose  name  is  ftmiliar  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  microscoiic  observations,  was  the  son 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  in  chancery :  he  was  bora 
on  the  8th  May,  1698,  in  Chancery -lane,  Londcm.  In 
1 713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  1720 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Here  be 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  success,  his  first 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  land  are  to  be  found  among  his 
scholars ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  solicitous  that 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  communi- 
cating ideas  to  these  unf<utunate  ofnerts,  fyr  h»ia  said  to 
have  required  a  bond  Ibr  lOO/.  from  eadi  pupil  not  to  mention 
his  method  of  teaching.  In  1724  and  1725  be  publiabed 
some  poems,  sufficiently  licentious;  and  from  that  time  to 
1 73 7  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  Uterary^and  not 
calculated  to  add  a  great  deal  to  his  fame.  In  1 7*Z9  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in 
1740  was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.   He  now  gave 

Sroof  of  his  talent  for  accurately  observing  objecls  of  natural 
istor}-,  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  eariy  period 
of  his  life  ;  and,  about  two  years  after  his  election  he -pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  The  Microtcope  made  Easy,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Emphymeni  for  tht  AHerotcope.  In 
1744  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  fbr  his  mim- 
scopical  experiments  on  the  cfTstallizations  and  oonfigursr 
tions  of  saline  particles. 

His  experiments  upon  the  fresh-water  polype.  Hydra  n'ri- 
dii,  and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  curious  and 
instructive ;  and  though  he  was  censured  by  men  of  small 
minds  as  an  observer  of  little  things,  bis  observations  are 
still  valued,  while  their  names  are  foi^tten,  or  only  remem- 
bered with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  di^^appointed  candidate 
fur  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  been  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  was  one  of  these  cavillers. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  2Sth  November, 
1774,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  survived  his  wife, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

His  collection  of  natural  productions,  with  some  anti- 
quities, &c..  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  place 
in  1775. 

The  larger  Alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubarb 
{Rheum paimaium)  were  introduced  by  him  into  this  coun- 
try :  he  also  made  us  ac(:}uainted  wiui  the  history  of  the 
Coooff  Po/oftteuff,  or  coobmeal  of  the  north,  transmitted 
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\if  Dr.  Wolfe.  This  eoectu  was  gmtmMf  nwd  u  one  of 
the  principal  kinds  irf  warlet  dye  befinv  the  diioovny  of 
South  America. 

The  rotlowing  '  cautions  in  viewing  objects,'  from  his  Mi- 
erotcope  made  Eaty,  are  well  woruiy  of  the  attention  of 
thoK  who  pursue  their  inquiries  even  with  the  impwved 
instnimeots  of  the  present  day. 

*  Beware  of  determining  and  declaring  your  opinion  sud- 
denly on  any  object;  tor  imagination  often  gets  the  start  of 
judgment,  and  makes  people  believe  they  see  things,  which 
better  observations  will  convince  them  could  not  possibly  be 
seen :  therefore  assert  nothing  Utl  after  repeated  experi- 
ments and  examinations,  in  all  lights,  and  in  all  positions. 

*  When  you  employ  the  microscope,  shake  off  all  preju- 
dice, nor  harbour  any  favourite  opinions  ;  for,  if  you  do,  it  is 
not  unlikely  Fancy  will  betray  you  into  error,  and  make 
you  think  yon  see  what  you  would  wish  to  see. 

*  Remember  that  truth  alone  is  the  matter  you  are  in 
lesToh  after ;  and  if  you  have  been  mistakeot  let  not  vanity 
seduce  you  to  persist  in  your  mistake.' 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Kif^a  of  England  known  by  his  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  1 566.  Wood  {Athenee  OxonienteM),  and  the 
writer  of  Ute  article  *  Sir  Richard  Baker,'  in  the  Biognmhia 
Britannica,  make  SissinghuTSt,  in  Kent,  his  birth-place; 
but  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  personal  acqaaintance, 
in  his  BngUsh  Wbrfktet,  states  ^at  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxfordshire.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Baker, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  educated  at  the  Univerpity  of  Oxford ; 
knighted  in  1603  \  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfbrdshtre 
before  the  year  1620. .  Having  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
as  it  should  seem,  soon  after  bis  majrriage,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  yean 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1644-5  in  astate  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  and  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  that  he  wrote  nis  Chroniele  and  various 
other  works ;  a  circumstance  which  should,  perhaps,  induce 
UB  to  judge  leniently  of  their  imperfections. 

Of  the  Chronicle,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the 
author  has  himself  said,  *  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great 
care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should 
be  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  infivm  posterity  of 
all  passages  worthy  or  memorable  to  be  known.'  Balier's 
Chronicle  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  this  high  commend- 
Btion;  at  the  ssme  time,  we  are  not  surprised  at*  the 
great  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century 
after  its  publimtion  (1641)  among  the  squires  and  antient 
gentlewomen  of  the  school  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
manner  was  new,  and  as  the  sarcastic  author  of  tbe  Histo- 
rical Library  remarked,  *  pleasing  to  the  rabble ; '  meaning, 
by  the  term  *  rabble.'  all  persons  not  eminently  learned. 
HoUinshed  was  too  bulky,  and  Speed  too  dull  a  writer  to  be 
popular ;  and  Sir  Richard's  residence  in.ibe  Fleet  was  not 
very  compatible  with  those  numerous  references  to  autho- 
rities and  antiquarian  resesKhes  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  learned  men,  but  perplex  and  weary  the  general 
reader.  Though  full  of  emu^  Baker's  Chronicle  was  long 
the  text  book  of  English  history  to  country  gentlemen  and 
their  families,  and  has  given  more  pleasure  and  perhaps 
diffused  more  knowledge  than  historical  works  of  far 
higher  pretensions.  It  is  now  little  read.  The  other  works 
of  Sir  R.  Baker  are  mostly  of  a  devotional  character; — 
Meditations  and  Disquisittoni  on  the  Lortta  Prayer  and 
on  the  Psalms ;  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Seven 
Diiys  nfthe  fVeek;  An  Apology  for  Laymen  writing  on 
Dtvimty  ;  A  Soliloquy  on  the  Sow,  or  a  Pillar  qf  Thought ; 
Meditaiims  on  the  Pali  of  Lucifer;  and  various  tranda- 
tionB.  He  also,  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  Theutrum  Redi- 
vivum,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  were  not  so 
opposed  to  dramatic  representations,  as  Prynno  had  repre- 
sented in  his  Histrio-Maslix. 

(Wood's  Athenfe  Ommensfs ;  FuWar  a  English  Worlfiies  ; 
and  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  writer  of  the  notice 
of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  the  last-named  wo'rk,  makes  some 
statements,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  whirh  we  cannnt  find 
in  him ;  and  erroneously  represents  the  Theatrum  Trium- 
phant as  a  different  work  from  the  Theatrum  Redivivum. 
The  second  title  was  a  bookseller's  trick  to  .dispose  of  some 
copies  of  the  Redivivum  that  lay  on  his  hands.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  16fi2<  Baker's  Chronirle  brought  the 
history  of  England  down  to  the  death  of  James :  he  wrote 
also  a  !i»w  Un«s  of  dw  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  way  of  intro- 


duction. A  fourth  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  made  and 
published  in  1 665  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  neiihew  of  Milton, 
which  brought  the  work  down  to  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  Phillips  says  (the  l^stle  to  the  Reader)  that  as  to  the 
transactions  of  Monk  (Duke  of  Albemarie)  he  had  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  his '  Bxcelleneie's  own  papers,  and  seve- 
ral other  private  colleetioiis  of  persons  active  with  him  in 
that  service.'  

BAKER,  THOMAS,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Crooke,  in  the  parish  of  I^anchester,  near  Durham, 
September  14th,  1656.  His  father  was  George  Baker,  Esq., 
and  his  grandfather  Sir  Geoi^e  Baker,  Knight,  recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  educated  in  tbe  firee-school  at  Dur- 
ham, and  afterwards  sent,  with  bis  elder  brother  Geoi^e,  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
College,  July  9th.  1674.  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege upon  Dr.  Ashtou's  foundation  in  the  month  of  March, 
1679.  Having  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies, 
be  entered  into  ttders  in  1685,  and  in  June,  1687.  was 
collated  by  Lord  Crew,  then  bishop  of  Dtirham,  to  tba 
rectory  of  Long  Newton  in  that  diocese,  which  be  cheer- 
fully resigned  in  1690,  upon  refusing  to  teke  the  oaths  to 
King  William.  He  now  retired  to  bis  fellowship  at  St. 
John's,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  January  20tn,  1717, 
when  again  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  a  new  government, 
he  was  ejected  from  it,  in  company  with  several  other 
learned  men.  Mr.  Baker  retained  a  lively  sense  of  this  de- 
privation, which  he  particularly  expressed  by  writing  in  tbe 
blank  leaves  of  all  the  hooks  which  he  afterwards  gsve  to 
the  eoUege,  *  Tho.  Baker  ColL  Jo.  socius  ejeetus.'  He  was 
tbe  more  offbnded  because  he  thought  the  master  of  the 
college,  I>r.  Jenkyns,  might  have  screened  him  by  conniv- 
ance, as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  reign.  Whiston 
(Memoir  qf  his  own  Life  and  Writings,  Sira  edit.  p.  29) 
says  that,  after  the  death  of  King  James  II.,  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  the  oaus  to  tbe  government,  but 
was  prev^ted  by  tbe  abjuration  oath  being  also  enjoined, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  deliberations  on  the  subject.  After 
his  ejectment,  be  still  kept  his  chambers*  in  St.  John's 
College,  and  resided  there  as  a  commoner-master  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  An  annuity  of  40/.  a-year  was 
at  first  his  only  subsistence  after  the  kwe  of  bis  fellowship. 
(Mastera's  JfeiRotrs  qf  the  Life  t^f  Baker,  p.  37)  The  A'o- 
graphia  Britannica,  however,  says  that, '  tnou|[h  he  lost  his 
fellowship,  it  appears  that  this  was  in  part  made  up  to  biin 
by  the  generosity  of  a  friend.  The  celebrated  Matthew 
Prior,  not  scrupling  the  oaths,  or  needing  the  profits  of  a 
fellowship,  took  the  oaths,  kept  bis  fellowship,  and  gave 
Mr.  Baker  the  profits  of  it."  (Biogr.  Bnt.  edit.  1778,  vol.  i, 
p.  5,  from  a  communication  to  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of 
Cbesterford,  by  Dr.  Goddard,  master  of  Clare  Hall.)  Cole, 
in  his  MSS.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  I49«  doubts  this  fact,  but  (>ays 
that  Edward,  the  second  Lord  Oxford  of  the  Harley  family, 
certainly  gave  him  continued  asalstonce. 

Dr.  H?berden,  who  attended  him.  communicated  a  me- 
morandum of  tbe  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
13th  October,  1777,  still  pre8er\'ed  araon^  Cole's  MSS.  in 
tbe  British  Museum.  Mr.  Baker  died  July  2,  1740,  and 
was  buried  in  St  John's  outer  chapel,  near  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  founded  his  fellowship. 

Being  ap|x>inted  one  of  the  executors  of  bis  elder  brother's 
will,  by  which  a  large  sum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  uses, 
he  prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other 
brother,  FVancis.  and  the  Hon.  Charles  MonUgue,  to  lay 
out  ISIOi.  of  the  money  upon  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon 
St.  John's  College  for  six  exhibitioners.  Tbe  right  of  dis- 
posal of  them  was  reserved  to  himself  during  bis  Hfe,  aiid 
afterwards  vested  in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fwUowg  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Baker  likewise  gave  the  college  WOl.  for 
the  consideration  of  six  pounds  a-year  (then  legal  inierest) 
for  his  life ;  and  to  the  library  several  choice  books,  both 

Erinted  and  manuscript;  medals  and  coins;  beMdea  what 
e  lefl  to  it  by  bis  will,  which  were  '  all  such  books,  printed 
and  manuscript,  as  be  had,  and  wera  wanting  there. 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  1 .  *  The  preface  to  Bishop 
Fisher's  funeral  sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,'  Svo.  Lond.  1 708 ;  3.  *  Retlectkins  on 
I  leaminif.  showing  the  insuffiraeney  thereof  in  its  several 
!  particulars,  in  ordef  to  evince  tbe  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  revelation.'  Svo.  Lond.  1710,  which  went  through  eight 
editions :  both  works  were  without  his  name. 
His  manuscript  coUepti^ns  iwlative  to  the  histny  and  ftn- 
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tiqidlies  of  tlie  tJniveraityof  Cambrid^te  fonnod  the  creat 
labour  of  his  life,  and  chiefty  entitle  bira  to  a  notice  Iiere. 
They  amount  to  thirty-nine  volurupa  in  folio,  and  three  in 
quarto,  closely  written  ;  and  are  divided  between  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Librar>-  at  Cambridge.  The  former 
possesses  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  friend  and  patron  ;  the  latter,  six- 
teen in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  be  bequeathed  to 
the  Univertiiy.  A  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every 
volume  will  be  found  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker's  MS.  Collections'  appended  to  Masters's  Memoir 
of  him,  and  in  tlie  Biographta  Brttannica,  vol,  i.  p.  52 1-525. 
See  also  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscnpts  for  the 
contents  of  those  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

The  assistance  wntch  Mr.  Baker  gave  to  his  contempo- 
raries engaged  in  literary  pur&uits  was  valuable  and  exten- 
sive ;  such  aid  is  more  particularly  acknowledged  by  Walker 
in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Slrypo,  Tliomas  Heame,  Professor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Peck,  Ijb  Neve,  Bishop  Kcnnet,  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Zach.  Grey;  &c.  The 
Society  of  Anti<^uaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
Uiere  is  another  m  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford. 

For  the  particuUrs  of  Mr.  Baker's  l*fe  here  recorded  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Biographia  Brttannica,  as  already  re- 
ferred to ;  to  Masters's  Memoirs  drawn  from  the  Pap/rs  of 
Dr.  Zarh.  Qrey,  8vo.  Cambr.  1 784 ;  Chalmers's  Bingr. 
Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  344-350;  and  Cule's  AfS.  Collections,  Brit 
Mu9.  vol.  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,with  his  Athen.  Cantabr. 
lett.  B.  In  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Orford's  works,  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  Baker,  but  erroneous  and  flippant :  nothing 
has  been  drawn  from  it  for  the  present  account. 

BAKEWELL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby.  The  parish  compre- 
hends fifteen  townships,  and  contains  a  population  of  9503. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  mat  antiquity.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Edwora  the  Elder,  wiio,  according 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  924,  marched  with  hia 
army  from  Nottingham  to  BadecanwiUan.  which  was  the 
original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ordered  a  *  castle '  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
has  generally  been  translated  a  burgh  or  town  (see  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  24.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  opposite  the  bridge  : 
it  retains  traces  of  the  keep,  &c.  Bakewell  stands  on  the 
wettt  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  two  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  Derwent.  According  to  Camden,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a  mineral  spring  and  an  ontient  bath  in  the  place, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 
*  The  latter  spring,'  says  the  same  authority,  *  bubbles  up 
warm  water,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for 
the  stomach,  nerves,  and  th^whole  bod^.'  In  the  Domesday 
Survey,  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  Badequella,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle.  whence 
the  change  to  its  present  name  was  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman 
station.  A  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon :  it  is  at 
present  on  the  pwch  of  the  old  dining-room  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited 
all  his  heritable  property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  King 
John,  soon  after  ois  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  Uie 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Oemon,  in  whose  fatnily  it 
remained  for  some  time.  From  the  Gemons,  it  came  by 
marriage  ultimately  to  Sir  Roger  Wentworth,  who  sold  it, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  to  the  Vernon  family,  who 
afterwanls  disposed  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  which 
family  it  still  remains.  Bakewell  had  a  bailiff  and  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  never  sent  members  to 
parliament.  In  the  town  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
established  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  which  carries  on 
business  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  the  lead  mines  and  stone  quarries 
which  are  fount]  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  and  handsome 
structure,  situated  on  an  eminence.  The  workmanship 
exhibits  specimens  of  the  style  of  three  different  periods,  tt 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crusn,  and  had  once  an  octagonal 
tower  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  lofty  spire  rose ;  but  the 
tower  and  spire  have  been  taken  down.  The  western  part 
of  the  nave  is  of  plain  Saxon  architecture  j  but  the  external 
arch  of  the  west  ^door-vay  is  enriched  with  Saxon  onia- 


ments.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  in  the  Oothic  sty1«. 
The  west  part  of  the  present  church  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
eleventh  century.  Part  of  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenth, 
part  in  the  fourteenth,  but  the  greatest  part  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  iotorior  of  the  church,  attainst  an  arch  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  curious  monumetil  to 
the  memoir  of  Sir  Qodfirey  Foljambe  and  his  lady.  Tha 
ftnrmer  died  in  1376,  and  the  latter  in  1383.  Thev  wereihe 
founders  of  a  chantl^in  Bakewell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Refurraation.  Tlie  monument, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably  beau- 
tiful.  The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Darlev,  The  figures  are  half  length,  and  raiher  smaller 
than  life.  They  are  carved  in  alabaiiter  in  alto-rilicvo, 
under  a  canopy.  (See  Lysons's  Magna  Biitannia.)  In  the 
vestry,  within  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  efRgies  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate 
armour,  mail  gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly-or- 
mented  bandeau,  his  pillow  supported  by  angels.  Accuitling 
to  tradition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  anti- 
quarians, this  monument  is  that  o(  Sir  Thomas  Wendesley, 
generally  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1 V.,  at  die  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  middle  of 
the  chancel  ate  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  dlo^ 
tinction. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  oxtciuive 
in  the  county,  being  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  arc  nine  parochial  clia- 
pelries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissentem. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  have  hofl  two 
priests.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  King  John  granted 
the  church  of  Bakewell,  then  collegiate,  with  its  prebends 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  the  canons  of  Lichfield,  to 
whom  it  was  afterwards  appropriEUed.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  cbunrh, 
and  for  whom  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  provided.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  grant,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Lichfleld  engaged  to  say  matt  for  the  souls  of  the  king  and 
his  ancestors,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Id  tlie  year 
1280  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  then  Arcbbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  the  cinirch 
of  Bakewell,  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  so  indiSs' 
rently  provided  for,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  bread, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  prelate  ordained,  in  the  same 
year,  that  they  should  eat  at  tne  vicar's  table,  in  considera- 
tion  of  which  he  was  allowed  ten  marks  per  annum  out  of 
the  rectory,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  marks  which  he  pre- 
viously  received  yearly  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties.  The  anntial  allowance  to  the  deacon  for  clothes  was 
a  mark,  and  ten  shillings  were  given  to  the  sub-dea<w>n  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Bake- 
well  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  uf  Lichfield. 

Tlie  weekly  market  of  Bakewell  was  formerly  held  on 
Monday  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  held 
on  Friday.  Very  little  business  of  any  kind  is  done  in 
it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  town-ball.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residenoe  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshure.  is  about  three  miles  firom  Bake- 
welL  This  splendid  mansion  was  built  by  William,  the 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected'on  the  sit* 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  abmit  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The  present 
edifice  was  begun  in  1687  and  completed  in  I  706 :  but  great 
additions  have  been  recently  made  to  it.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  rii-blv' 
covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front.  There  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in 
front  of  Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  witli 
Ionic  columns,  and  has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  lUO.feet,  in- 
closing a  spacious  quadrangular  court  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Orpheus.  The 
^nd  entrance  is  on  this  west,  by  a  grand  flight  of  step» 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  length  of  the  whole  building. 
V«-rio  painted  the  ceilings,  &c.,  and  Cibber  executed  tho 
statues.  The  water-works  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  Europe, 
except  those  of  Versailles.  One  fountain  throws  up  waKff 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  th« 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  bald 
eminence  on  the  east  side  «f  the  river  Wye,  and  overLouks 
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the  beaatiAil  nl«  of  Heddon.  Haddon  Hall  is  the  mogt 
complete  of  our  antient  baronial  residences  now  remaining. 
Though  Dot  now  inhabiu^l.  it  is  in  a  state  of  excellent 
Rp»r.  It  was  erected  at  different  periods.  The  most 
antient  part  was  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. : 
part  is  of  HCTiry  VI.'s  time  ;  and  the  most  modem  part 
Was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  that  queen 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  Sir  George  Vernon,  to  whose  ftnuly  it  then 
belonged. 

Bakewell  is  14$  miles N.N.W.ofLondon. and 22  N.N.W. 
(^Derbr.   The  population  in  1831  was  1898.   (See  Cam- 
den's Britannia;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Glover's 
^  Derbushire;  BaauUea  qf  Englmtd  and  Wale«;  Popuia- 
Hon  ttepnrts.) 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  agriculturist 
and  improver  of  live-stock.  He  was  bom,  about  the  year 
17-i5,  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  died  there  in  the 
year  1 795.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed 
anything  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  bis  life,  bis  efforts,  particularly  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep,  procured  for  turn  a  widely-extended  reputation : 
the  cross-breed  which  he  intreduced  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Disbley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  He 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Mr.  Robot  Bakewell,  who,  m 
J 808,  published  'Observations  on  Wool,'  with  notes  by 
Lord  Somerville. 

BAKTCHISSARAI  (or  BAKTSHE-SERAI),  the 
'  Piilare  of  the  Gardens,'  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea,  of 
whose  khans  it  was  formerly  the  capital ;  now  included  in 
the  circle  of  Akmetshet,  or  Simferopol,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  government  of  Tauria.  It  is  situated  in  44° 
59'  N.  lat,  and  33°  54'  E.  long.,  in  a  long,  deep  valley,  be- 
tween two  considerable  mountains,  and  is  built  in  an  irre- 

Sulor  manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping'ground  which 
esoenda-  to  the  Tshuruk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the 
Katofao.  A  stranger  on  approaching  close  to  the  spot  is 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  scene  which  oreaks  u^n  him ;  for 
the  town  stands  suddenly  before  him  with  its  buildings 
Scattered  terrace-wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, which  Be  era  to  threaten  it  with  instant  destruction. 
The  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  ter^ 
races,  intermingled  with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped, 
chimneys,  vineyards,  and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon 
renders  the  first  impression  pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  town.  The 
main  street  (for«the  remainder  are  in  general  mere  lanes 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  a  cart),  which  leads  between 
rows  of  low  wooden  shops  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the 
celebrated  Khan  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean 
n.'lers,  and  which  is  about  two  mites  in  length,  has  scarcely  a 
irinijow  or  door  without  its  Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross- 
leggea*  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occupation  to  notice 
what  mav  be  passing  around  him.  The  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Biiktchissarai  are  its  numerous  fountains,  mosques, 
medressi  (oc  schools)  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palace. 
The  inosques,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one,  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  freesione,  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of 
elegant  appearanch^.  The  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews 
have  ulso  several  churches  or  synagogues  in  the  town ;  and 
besides  two  baths  with  domes,  there  are  sixteen  khans  for 
the  residence  of  strangers,  or  deposit  of  mmshandise,  six  of 
which  are  of  freestone,  am?  of  spacious  dimensions.  In- 
eluding  seventeen  ooffee-housos,  the  number  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment  is  thirty-c^ight,  of  shops  there  are 
abuut  five  hundred.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist 
of  Murocco-leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles; 
*  bouza,'  a  spirit  distilled  from  millet;  fcjilks,  knives,  woollens, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  pottery,  arms,  tobacco-pipes,  &c. 
The  population,  which  at  the  time  of  Paijas's  visit  in  1793 
amounted  to  5773,  has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the  Ust 
forty  years,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
No  Russiim  is  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  of  which* 
under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Cathorinir  IL>  none 
bat  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.  Of  Greeks,  Armenians* 
and  Jews  it  conuins  about  1500.  the  Jews  forming  about 
three-fourths  of  the  number :  the  remaining  inhabitants 
are  exclusively  Tartars,  wbme  dialect  is  purer  than  that  of 
any  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Crimea :  they,  as  well  as  tbc 
Gr«eks  and  Jews,  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  local 
magiBlrates,  except  iu  matters  of  police,  with  regard  to 
wbieh  th^  an  subject  to  offieen  appi^tiid  by  the  crown. 


Fountains  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  i^d  to  its  salubrity  and  ornament ;  the  water  in  one  of 
them  flows  through  ten  pipes,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble 
slabs,  round  whioh  the  Tartars  collect  four  times  aday  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  their  ablutions  before  they  proceed  to 

Srayers  in  the  neighbouring  mosques.  The  Greeks  are  con- 
ned to  a  distinct  quarter,  which  may  truly  be  designated  the 
'  stews  of  Baktche-serai.*  '  The  Khan  Berai,"  or  palace  of  the 
antient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  This  prodigious  range  of 
eastern  buildings,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and 
offices,  courts  and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls, 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  magniflcence  by  the  care  of 
the  Russian  government :  the  various  structures  which  it  in- 
closes are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  surmounted  with  nu- 
merous turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  chimneys.  On 
entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on  the 
TbliuruK-Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  seen  on  the  left  hand, 
lower  down  lie  the  stables,  and  on  the  right  stands  the  spa- 
cious residence  of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height ;  a  collec- 
tion of  ediilces  varying  both  in  ele\-Btion  and  dimensions. 
Its  front  is  furnished  with  ui  iron  door,  enriched  with  parti- 
coloured arabesques,  over  which  soars  the  double-headed 
imperial  eagle,  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  nescent.  It 
opens  upon  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid 
vestibule  with  floor  of  marble,  and  over  the  door  is  sculp- 
tured an  Arabic  inscription  to  the  following  effect:  *  The 
master  of  this  door  is  the  conqueror  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
the  mighty  lord,  Gadshy-Gerai,  son  of  the  khan  Meng)i- 
Gerai  Khan.  May  God,  our  Lord,  vouchsafe  unto  the  Khan 
Mengli-Gerai,  and  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  gift  of 
felicity  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  t*  In  the 
vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the  waters  of  which 
are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins  ;  they  have  also  a 
long  inscription  over  them,  which  is  thus  wound  up  :  *  He 
that  is  ttumented  with  thirst  will  raise  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  that  flows  through  pipes  thin  as  his  finger,  and  read 
these  lines.  But  what  is  the  invitation  they  bear  ?  Come ; 
drink  ye  of  this  limpid 'ibunt,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
of  sources;  it  brings  you  health  t'  The  great  garden 
attached  to  the  {nlace  is  oarefhily  kept  up,  and  the  area  be- 
hind the  mosque  is  used  for  n  cemetery,  where  the  poplar, 
nut,  and  mulberry  are  intermixed  with  the  lombs  in  wliii^h 
the  khans  and  their  kindred  He  interred.  One  of  these  mau- 
solea  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  ^ilt 
cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  marble  columns,  which 
the  celebrated  Kerim-Gerai  Khan  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  Dilaia^Bikez,  a  Georgian  princess.  The 
singular  *  Tshufut-Kale,*  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  four  miles 
out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  watt  of  rocks,  some  hundred 
feet  m  height ;  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted 
monastery  and  church,  called  the  '  Uspenki  Monastyr,'  or 
monastery  of  the  Virgin's  ascension,  in  which  there  are 
habitations  for  seventy  brothers,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  place  is  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  and  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  After 
quitting  the  line  of  wall,  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipi- 
tous district  to  the  '  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,'  where  the 
Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its  grove  of  cypresses  and 
sevend  monuments  in  white  marble;  from  this  valley  a 
short  but  exceedingly  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshufut-Kale.  The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress 
constructed  by  the  Genoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  precipices ;  it  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely 
by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number  of  about  1200,  and  con- 
sequently contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of  this 
sect,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  They  live  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  cleave  rigidly  to  their  antient  rules 
and  usages,  are  governed  by  their  rabbi  as  well  in  temporal 
as  tpiritual  matters,  and  are  unmolested  by  any  interference 
on  the  port  of  the  Russian  goTOmment ;  their  integrity  has 
paued  mto  a  proverb  among  their  neighbours ;  they  de- 
serve credit  fbr  the  pains  they  bestcnr  upon  the  education  of 
their  childten,  and  for  the  exemplary  life  which  they  lead. 
They  trace  the  separation  of  their  sect  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity : 
they  never  intermarry  with  stoangers,  and  depend  upon 
tiade  for  their  livelihood. 

BA'KHTEGAN,  is  the  name  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars,  or  Persia  Pwper.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
this  lake  lies  about  east  of  Shiraz,  but  the  distance  flrom  Shi- 
ns does  not  appear  to  be  certain :  it  nuy  be  ir«n  forty  to 
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nxtymil«s,biitBood«utborityi8iraiiting.  Itiiwffgeneranjr 
ealtod  Deryfi-i-Ntitx,  or  the  Lake  of  Ntrti.  from  tbe  principal 
town  in  its  vicini^.  The  designation  of  *  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tegfin.'  which  the  M  eastern  gec^mphcra  have  given  it,  is 
derived  from  an  antient  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ruins  of  wbich  are  said  still  to  exiut  to  the  eastward  of 
Kheir.  According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufl,  a  Persian  geo- 
grapher quoted  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley  {TraveU.  ii.  i;i-172), 
the  Lake  of  Bakhteg&n  is  twelve  farsantfs  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth,  and  its  circumference  tnirt^-flve  t'arsangs. 
Kinneir  {Geographieat  Memoir  of  the  Perttan  Emfnre,  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  eireuii^^nee  of  not  more  than  twenty  far* 
■angs.  The  river  Kur  (of  Pars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Emir  or  6undemir,  IWlls  into  it.  During  sum- 
mer the  lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  is  coUected  1^  tbe  people  who  live  on  ito 
borders.  llHsaaU.is  esteemed  remarkably  fine,  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Fars. 
BAKING.  [See  Bread,  Porcelain,  and  Sxjoar.] 
BAKU  or  BADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  which 
is  confiued  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosberon  or  Abshora,  on 
tbe  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  fcNrms  part  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Russians  in  1809,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Kbannat  of  Bhirvan,  to  which  it  has  since 
Iweoaw  an  appendage.  Besider  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty-Bve  Tillages,  and,  including  the  town,  19,000 
inhalHtanU ;  amon^  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
lOuO  Turcoman  fiunilies.  Their  stock,  according  to  Gamba, 
is  composed  of  500  camels,  3000  horses,  5000  oxen,  and 
4-2,100  sheep;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lents,  in  bis  report  upon  a  mission  into  these 
parts  in  the  year  1830,  speaks  of  the  peninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  having  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000 
feet;  in  general,  toe  soil  is  of  a  xoeky  nature  and  sterile, 
without  one  attnotiTa  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  destitute  of 
a  single  stream,  and  without  any  water  but  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  Uiis  has  a  salt  £sa«reeable  flsrour.  Not  a 
tree  exists  upon  it ;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
from  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
and  maiw,  melons,  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton,  and,  on  the 
highest  ground  saffron,  are  raised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opmm  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads;  and  a  species  iMf  red 
and  highly-savoury  onion,  whidi  is  not  Ibund  eliawliWB, 
is  cultivatM  under  cover. 

Besides  the  nseous  erupticms  proceeding  from  the  satn- 
r^ion  of  the  sml  with  n^htha,  the  peninsula  is  eelebnted 
for  numerous  v<^noes,  which  discharge  volume*  of  mud. 
One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions,  says  Lents,  bra^  ovt 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  Deoembw, 
1817.  A  column  of  flame  1,230  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  accompanied  by  the  discharge 
of  lat^  stones  and  jeu  of  water ;  it  lasted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
immense  field  of  mud  interspersed  with  conical  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  still  continueB  to 
.  emit  bubbles  several  inches  in  diameter,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  height  of  this  mass  of  mud  is  S15 
Paris  feet  (SOS  English).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  which,  M.  I^tz 
was  informed,  dates  also  from  the  year  1817.  Tbe  penin- 
sula is.  however,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  which  its  soil  is  charged,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
spontaneously  through  tbe  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ; 
and  its  principal  Bourcea  are  situated,  according  to  Colonel 
Rottiers,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  versta  (six 
miles)  from  Baku:  *  it  appears,'  says  he,  *  to  undergo  dis- 
tillation as  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  thence  falls  down 
tbe  sides  of  tlie  mountains  into  reservoirs,  constructed 
Bt  some  uDknown  period.  It  is  conjectured,  that  entire 
forests  of  resinous  trees  were  once  ingulphed  by  some 
violent  elTort  of  nature,  and  that  ibeir  decomposition  is  tbe 
origin  of  this  inHammable  liquid.  Tbe  colour  of  the  oil  is 
black,  but  it  shines  with  a  reddish  tint  when  tbe  sun's  rays 
are  upon  it.'  He  obser\'es,  that  tlie  natives  use  it  for  burning 
%A  a  light,  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  '  Not  far  from  the 
same  spot,  a  spring  of  white  oil  cusbes  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  readily  inflames  and  bumn  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  calm  wvalber  tbe  people  of  tbe  country  amuse 
UMDUslves  by  pouripg  whole  tons  of  it  into  a  bay  iHT  the 


Caspian;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  borne  out  of 
sight,  givins  the  waves  tbe  appearance  of  a  sea  of  firs. 
Our  finest  uluminations  and  fireworks  sink  into  insifrni- 
flcaoce  when  compared  with  this  splendid  exhibition.'  Tba 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government  ; 
and  in  1830  were  rented  bv  an  Armenian  fur  52,000  silver 
roubles  (about  8200/.).  The  weavers  and  otbet  poor  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  and  abundance 
of  heat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or  hollow  reed, 
steeped  in  lime-water,  into  tne  ground  nn  which  tiieir 
dwelling  stends,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises 
through  it  The  Persian  Ghibers,  or  fire- worshippers,  wtio 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  the  gas  for  the  purpose  <^ 
sending  it  to  distent  connexions  in  tbeir  native  country, 
as  it  is  found  to  retein  ite  inflammable  qualities  for  months 
together  ;  and  the  inhabiunte  of  Atecshiab  employ  it  as  fiiel 
for  their  time-kilns  and  for  consuming  the  remains  of  their 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coals,  or  lamps.  Both 
Reineggs  and  Rottiers  describe  the  Asjur-Meisjan,  or  burn- 
ing fielif,  near  Baku  ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of' fissures, 
and  coated  with  white  sand  and  grey  diut,  in  wbich  particles 
of  sulphur  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  others  sending  naphtha  vapours.  There  is 
a  bmling  lake  too,  not  far  from  the  town,  which  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  emits  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat. 
'  After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn.*  observes  Rottiers, 
'  when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surroundmg 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  along 
the  mountains  in  enormous  masses  and  wiih  incredible 
velocity.  At  other  times  it  stends  motionless.  In  October 
and  November,  tbe  moon  being  bright,  an  illumination  of  a 
brilliant  azure  tint  lighu  up  the  whole  horizon  in  the  wesL 
Mount  Soghda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promontory 
of  the  Caucasian  range)  is  also  clothed  at  times  in  a  similar 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  these  occasions  it  never  desceiMb 
into  tbe  plain  country.  On  the  other  band,  it  the  night  be 
dark,  inntunerable  jets  of  flame,  somatimes  isolated,  aud  at 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  gnnind,  leaving  the 
mounteins  in  obscurity.  The  Are  does  not  burn,  and  when 
in  the  midst  wh^  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a 
devouring  element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  heat 
in  it.  The  reeds  and  grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it ;  and 
I  remarked,  during  these  fantestic  conflagrations,  that  the 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemed  more  particularly  as  if 
on  fire ;  whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  pheno- 
menon as  connected  with  electricity.  In  such  a  region  as 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Obeber  one's 
self.'  These  appearances  never  ooour  when  tbe  wind  blows 
from  the  east.  In  antient  timet,  tbe  bumfaig  field  was  one 
of  tbe  most  oelebrated  Ateshyahs,  or  ahrSies  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers  «  Parses;  it  was  a  spot  to  whidi 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted ;  another  Mecca  or  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  fire-worshipper  purified  himself  (lom 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  days  of  Sbab  Abbas*  teloit- 
less  persecutionB.  A  few  adherente  of  this  sect,  who  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  find  tbeir  way  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Atecsbyab  of  Baku,  which  lies  ubout  ten  miles 
from  tbe  town,  and  pass  five,  seven,  or  \en  years  on  the 
spot;  the  term  b«ng  regulated  by  t\ie  degree  of  their 
anzie^  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the.  dioracter  of  sanctity 
among  tbeir  countrymen.  Here  t'ooy  spend  their  days  in 
worshipping  the  sacred  Are,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exer- 
cises. Gamba  describes  the  place  as  a  walled  quadrangle, 
with  an  altar  raised  6n  a  flight  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
!  each  of  the  four  comers  stuids  a  chimney,  five  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  4^e  three  feet  in 
length.  Tbe  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  surrounded  by 
twenty  cells  or  more,  where  the  priesu  and  Ghebers  reside : 
tbe  celts  were  kept  very  clean,  and  their  tenants  bad  a  dark 
complexion  and  emaciated  appearance :  some  were  closely 
wrapped  in  a  cotton  garment,  and  others  were  wandering 
about  stork  naked,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  woollen  girdw 
about  their  loins.  Each  cell  oontemed  three  earthen  pipes 
inserted  in  the  floor,  fiw  Ibepurpose  of  procuring  gas  fbr 
domestic  and  other  uses.  The  penanoes  to  which  tbey 
have  recourse  are  so  severe,  that  scarcely  one  individual  out 
often  ultimately  survives  them. 

The  town  of  Baku  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Abosberon.  where  tbe  Caspian  is  land-locked 
by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe  anchorage 
even  close  upon  tbe  shore.  Tbe  walls  of  Baku  were 
once  washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  th^  are  at  presMt 
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about  flfteen  f«et  ftom  it :  in  other  places  the  sea  has 
gained  upon  the  land ;  and  the  ruins  or  antient  buildinjjB 
are  discovered  -  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  and  more. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  former  Sbatu, 
and  commands  some  delightful  prospects.  The  stieetg 
are  narrow  and  tortuous;  and  tM  houses  ill-constructed 
and  of  small  dimensions,  wiih  Hat  roofs  coated  with  naphtha 
as  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  antient  and  lofty  tower,  which 
gtiea  by  the  name  of  the  Vir^n's  Tower,  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques, 
public  squares,  marts,  und  caravansara^s,  besides  a  Greek 
and  an  Armenian  church,  and  some  Tartar  schools.  Its 
inhabitants  are  between  3500  and  4000  in  number ;  and  its 
principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  saffron,  cotton,  silk, 
opium,  rice,  and  salt.  The  duties  of  customs  produce 
30.000  silver  roubles  (about475U<.)  a  year.  The  fisheries  of 
the  adjacent  island  of  Salian  are  of  some  importance. 
40°  22  N.  lat. ;  4^  40'  B.  long. 

^\LA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  North 
"Walea,  ISO  miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  from  which  it  derives 
it!t  name.  It  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide : 
the  houses  are  generally  lo^^  'At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
town  is  a  high  artificial  moflO,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  hat  e  been  the  site  of  a  small  furtress.  It  is  a  place  of 
coniiderable  trade  in  flannels,  stockings,  gloves.  Sec.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  articles  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
eonstatitly  employed.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fuirs.  The  assizes  are  held  here  and  at 
Dulf*elly  alternately.  It  is  an  incorporated  town  by  pra- 
Kription.  and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
common  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the 
county,  however,  ever  had  the  right  to  return  a  member  to 
parliament.  It  has  no  public  building  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  an  endowed  grammai^school,  on  the  foundation  of 
which  thirty  boys  are  now  clothed  and  educated.   Bala  is  a 

Slace  of  great  antiquity :  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
tomau  camps  in  nie  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  st^ions  befine  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Ordovices.  Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanykil,  a  village  about 
one  mile  from  the  town.  The  number  of  houses  »  310 ; 
and  the  population  in  1821  was  1163.  In  the  parliamentary 
returns  fur  1631,  the  population  of  Bala  is  not  given  sepa- 
rately, but  conjointly  with  that  of  the  parish,  which  is  2359 ; 
of  whom  1134  are  males,  and  1325  females. 

BALA-POOL,  or  PIMBLE-MERE  (called  by  the 
natives  Llyn  Tegid),  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Menooeth. 
Bala  ia  the  largest  lake  in  Wales,  being  four  miles  tn  length, 
froiq-N'E.  to  S.W.,  but  less  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
fiver^ge  depth  of  water  ia  forty  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises 
fibove  its  usugl  level,  and  overflows  the  adjoiniug  valley  of 
Bidemion-  The,  bottom  of  the  lake  is  mostly  rocky,  and 
the  water  is  so  pure,  that  the  nicest  chemical  tests  oan 
detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  N.E.  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  nver  Dee.  The  fishery 
of  the  lake  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Basingment,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  William  Wat- 
kinA  Wynne,  who  has  several  fishing  lodges  on  its  margin. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  pike,  eels,  red  trout,  and  the  fish 
called  gteyniaa,  but  contains  no  salmon.  The  usual  mode 
of  fishing  is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  The  scenery  in 
the  immediate  nei^bourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  though  it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but 
the  distant  view  is  magnifteent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near 
the  margin  of  this  lake,  and  some  very  curious  tumuH  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  frozen  over ;  and  when  covered  with  snow  has  been 
mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted  with  the  localities  of 
the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain.  The  principal 
works  which  have  been  consulted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article  are.  Cough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britemma;  Beau- 
ties nf  England  and  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
Wales  ;  Aikin's  Tour  throtah  Wales  ;  Evans's  Letters  on 
liorth  Wales;  Warner's  Walk  thp>ufth  Wales i  Cartile's 
Topoj(raphical  Dictionary  t(f  Wales,  vol.  iv.;  ParUo- 
mentary  Reports,  &c. 

BALACHNA,  or  BALAKNA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the 

firorince  of  Nishegorod,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Russia, 
ymg  between  35'  59'  and  56"  36'  N.  lat.,  and  43°  10'  and 
44"  £.  long.,  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  irregular,  and  the  thickly-wooded 
acclivities  of  the  B(dakiu-<^>ra  range  bound  it  on  the  left 


bank  of  the  Volga,  both  sides  of  which  river  ore  here  diver- 
sifled  by  bills  and  valleys.  The  land  is  hischly  cuiuvated 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  Uie  woods,  and  the  plains  proauce 
rich  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  and  corn,  as  well  as  affonl  pas- 
turage for  considerable  numbers  of  cattle.  Its  popuiatmn 
is  between  90,000  and  100,0U0  souls.  The  chief  town  of. 
this  circle,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  where  the  rivulet,  called  tne 
Usola,  Mis  into  that  river,  and  about  twenty  miles  nurtn- 
west  of  Nishny-Novgorod.  The  wooden  walls  and  towers 
which  once  surrounded  it  were  destroyed  by  Are  in  1 7 : 
its  present  inclosures  consist  of  earthen  rampails  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  contains  fifteen  churchea,'a  monastery,  and 
a  population  of  about  4500  individuals,  wlio  carry  on  a  liiisk 
triitlic  in  grain,  linens,  and  other  manufactures,  and  con- 
struct barks  for  the  navigation  of  the  Volga.  The  salt 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  first  rendered  available 
in  the  year  1 53i,  and  in  process  of  time  were  raised  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  have  been  abandoned  under  a  government 
prohibition  issued  in  1 755.  Balachna  lies  in  56'  15'  N.  lat., 
and  43°  3U'  E.  long.  Among  other  towns  in  this  circle  the 
most  desening  of  notice  are  Gorodistshje,  belongmg  to 
the  Orlofi*  family,  which  has  three  churches,  a  mouuiery. 
where  the  celebrated  Alexander  Nevskuj  (see  vol  i.  of  this 
work,  p.  SUti),  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  spent  some  yeara  as 
a  monk— (population  about  3400)  ;  and  Nikelskoe-faielo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  mauufacturing  tOAU,  uotvd  lor 
fancy  articles  of  japanned  wood. 

BALACLAVA  or  BALUKLAVA,  the  Sy'mholon  Li- 
mea  (Sv/i^^Xmi'  Xi/ii}v)  of  Strabo  (p.  3u8),  probably  the 
KaX^  Xif(i}»>  (Good  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1),  and  m 
more  modern  times  the  Tshembale,  and  subsequently  the 
Cembalo,  or  Bella-chiave  (whence  its  present  name)  uf  its 
(^noese  oonquerors.  It  is  a  port  on  the  S.  W.  cuftst  of  the 
Crimea  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  circle  of  Ak- 
metshet,  which  forms  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tauria. 
The  Tartars,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Cathe- 
rine II.  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed 
of  2000  Albanians  and  Greeks,  whose  descendants  still 
compose  ^  coastguard  in  these  parts,  occupy  the  town, 
whicn  lies  on  a  hilT close  to  the  haraour,  to  the  number  of 
about  1700,  and  live  in  the  peaceable  eigoyment  of  Uieir 
native  customs  and  mode  of  life.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and 
with  so  narrow  an  entrance  (see  Strabo),  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  In  I79f  ■  however, 
the  port  was  closed  against  merchant-sbips,  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  down  the  extensive  smuggling  which  its 
position  had  encouraged.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaccessible  height  overlook  the  har- 
bours mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub- 
structure on  which  it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious 
magazines  and  other  apartments,  all  with  stuccoed  sides. 
In  the  plain  below  are  tne  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques, 
which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  limestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava 
has  at  present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who. 
were  they  possessed  of  greater  industry,  might  cultivate 
with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  and 
grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic  tbey  carry  on  with 
other  towns  in  the  Crunea :  44''  50'  N.  lat..  33*^  36'  £.  long. 
(Weiland). 

BALiS'NA  (from  the  Greek  *<iXauw).  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists as  a  generic  term,  to  comprehend  all  the  otlier 
species  which  agree  with  it  in  then:  zoological  characters. 
[See  Whalk.] 

BALifiNO'PTERA :  this  term  was  invented  by  De 
Lact'pdd^t  to  denote  those  whales  which  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  adipose  fin  on  the  back,  whence  they  are 
callerl  flnners  by  sailors,  and  which  he  proposed  to  separate 
from  the  other  balscnn  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into 
a  distinct  genus.  The  character,  however,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  this  separation  is  utterly  vwd  of  import- 
ance, and  exercises  no  assignalile  inttuenoo  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  animal  life.  His  division  is  consequently 
vicious,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  natural  or  philoso- 
phical system  of  mammalogy,  at  least  fiir  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience.  The  word  itself  is 
compounded  <tf  the  terms  balsMia.  a  iphale^  and  wiooi',  a 
wing  OT^n, 
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SALAaHAIPrS.  the  name  given  to  an  exleiwive  and 
fartile  district  in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called 
in  coosequenee  of  itn  being  sitiialed  above  the  Ghauts,  a 
ttupendous  mountain  wall  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
eountry.  and  supports,  as  it  were,  the  table  land  beyond. 
This  table  laud,  which  is  sufliciently  elevated  to  produce  a 
sen»ibltf  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term 
Balaghauta  does  not,  however,  in  its  mora  usual  acceptation, 
embrace  so  extensive  a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  terri- 
tories acquired  by  the  sovemment  of  the  Boat  India  Com- 
pany under  a  treaty  wiui  the  Nizam,  concluded  in  October 
1800.  This  district  has  since  been  divided  into  the  two  col- 
lectorates  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizara,  acquired  in  his  wars  with  theR^jah 
of  Mysore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  Is  sometimes 
described  as  '  the  ceded  diatricta.'  It  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined 
by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra  rivers  ;  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the  eastern  ghauts 
at  Gumimcondah,  in  13*  46'  N.  lat.,  and  78"  34'  E-  long., 
and  extending  to  Sera,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentioned  town  is  situated  in  13"  44'  N.  hkt,  and  76'  fiB'  E. 
long. 

With  the  exception  of  ttie  two  rivers  which  form  their 
northern  boundary,  these  coUectorates  do  not  contain  any 
lai^  streams,  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to  their  ele- 
vated position.  They  have,  couHquenUy,  always  been 
subject  to  frequent  droughu. 

The  soil  of  the  Balaghauts  is  in  general  good  ;  and  in 
some  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  where  a  black 
earth  occurs,  is  so  fertile,  that,  if  once  well  cleaned  and  pro- 
perly ploughed,  it  will  require  but  little  further  labour  for 
twenty  years  than  that  of  harrowing  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  nystem  of  drill  husbandry  is  universally  pursued.  This 
rich  soil  is  pure  black  mould,  and  occurs  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  deep ;  it  does  not  contain  any  undecayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  expense  and  labour  necessary  for  first  clearing 
this  land  are  vei^  considerable,  so  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
are  A«quently  obliged  to  seUle  upon  less  fertile  toils  which 
may  be  cleared  with  less  labour  and  with  less  costly  imple- 
ments. This  poorer  soil  consists  sometimes  of  red  gravel, 
which  is  occasionally  mixed  in  uncertain  proportions  with 
the  black  mould  already  described,  and  with  sand  and  cal- 
careous stones.  These  less  fertile  farms  are  sometimes 
manured  by  folding  sheep  upon  them.  There  is  much  poor 
waste  land  in  these  coUectorates,  but  in  the  more  fertile  parts 
two  or  three  days'  rain  suffioes  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  should  occur  in  June,  and  if  it  fuls,  the 
whole  crop  is  placed  in  danger.  Mueh  misdiief  is  also  ex- 
perienced at  times  by  heavy  rains  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, which  burst  the  tanks  and  sweep  the  growing  crops 
from  the  ground.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807,  it  was  found 
Uiat  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  contained  50,258  tanks 
and  wells,  nearly  1 4,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair.  This 
circumstance  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  supineness  of  the 
population,  a  disposition  that  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  to  the  frequent  presence  of  hostile  armies,  which 
were  accustomed  to  destroy  such  works  of  public  utility. 
"When  Brat  the  county  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish, it  was  in  a  state  of  desolation,  from  which  it  had  scarcely 
began  to  recover,  when  a  severe  drought,  which  continued 
throughout  the  years  1803  and  1804,  destroyed  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  perished  in  conse- 
quence. On  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  were  only  saved 
irom  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  In  the  neighbouring  district,  under 
the  government  of  the  Nizam,  the  distress  from  this  cause 
was  extreme.  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  we  find  so 
little  effort  made  to  avert  similar  calamities  in.  future, 
that  the  wells  and  tanks  were  left  unrepaired  in  the  propor- 
tion already  mentioned.  The  following  year,  1805.  was  one 
of  great  abundance,  and  although  bad  seasons  have  since 
occasionally  been  experienced,  the  district  ban  been  steadily 
and  greatly  improving.  The  productions  of  the  country 
beyond  the  food  required  for  the  population,  consist  princi- 
pally of  indigoi  sugar,  and  cotton ;  the  Arst  and  last  men- 
tioned of  these  articles  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
The  oentral  and  eastern  divisions  contain  several  diamond 
nines ;  and  it  is  from  thnse,  and  not  from  nunes  in  their  own 
district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  Golconda  have  been 
nq^plied. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and 
laborious  race,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  as  the 
natives  of  the  country  below  the  ghauts.  When  the  Eng- 
lish first  acquired  the  territory,  every  male  inhabitant  car- 
ried and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ;  their  villages, 
too,  were  for  the  most  part  fortified,  and  so  great  was  Che 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  that  the  inha- 
bitants tif  neighbouring  villages  were  frequently  engaged  in 
contticts  with  each  other,  while  the  troops  of  the  superior 
government  were  eontioually  ooeupiad  in  putting  down  in- 
surrections. AssasunatiMU  wen  of  such  eommm  occur- 
rence, that  scarcely  any  fhmiljr  oould  bo  found  that  had  not 
suffered  from  this  cause,  and  that  had  not  at  the  same  tinae 
been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  the  Company, 
the  cultivators  had  not  any  permanent  interest  in  the  soii, 
which  was  monopolized  by  the  government ;  even  the 
houses  were  the  property  of  the  ruling  power.  The  people 
were  consequently  without  inducement  to  make  imp•o^e- 
ments,  and  were  continually  moving  about  from  one  situa- 
tion to  another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  natives 
that  they  were  placed  undAr  Jhe  administration  of  so  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  lAan  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 
By  his  able  and  conciliatory  management  the  inhabitants 
were,  in  a  few  years,  converted  fiom  small,  independent 
hordes  of  lawless  freebooters  into  peaceable  subjects  and  in- 
dustrious men.  The  benefits  of  the  system  which  be  adopted 
are  further  apparent  from  the  increase  of  revenue  derived 
by  the  Company's  government  in  this  district,  which  wsi 
raised  in  seven  years  from  10,06,593  to  15,17,272  pagodas; 
as  well  as  from  the  great  addition  made  during  the  same 
period  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  which  addition 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1800.  This  increase  arose,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  return  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated dunng  the  troubles  of  the  former  government.  From 
a  census  made  in  1806,  it  appeared  that  the  district  con- 
tained 1,917.376  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  number  of 
males  exceeded  that  of  the  femtdes  in  the  proportion  of 
eleven  to  ten.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population  are 
Hindus,  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Moham- 
medans among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni,  Bellari,  Cudda- 
pah, and  Curnoul,  which  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  district. 
(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Mill's  History 
0/ British  India ;  Reports  of  the  Committees  qf  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BALANCE,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  middle  Z.atin 
word  VaienHa,  used  (see  Ducbdr)  to  denote  price  or  value ; 
whence  came  volant,  mentioned  by  &e  same  author,  who 
considers  the  word  Balemx,  or  Bilanx,  to  be  a  re-construrti<w 
from  the  oommoh  idiom.  The  word  baUaneia  ia  found  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  From  meaning  the  worth  or  value, 
it  came  to  signify  any  instrument  used  for  ascertaining  it, 
but  particularly  when  weight  vras  the  quality  referred  to. 
Hence  came  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
stands  for  any  state  of  things  under  which  opposing  cir- 
cumstances just  destroy  the  effects  of  each  other ;  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  balance  of  power,  of  good  and  evil,  &c. 
Hence  also  the  commercial  meaning,  in  which  the  balance 
is  not  the  state  just  mentioned,  but  the  sum  of  money  which 
must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  an  account,  in 
order  that  the  debts  and  raiedits  may  be  balanced,  or  U 
equal  amount.  As  an  instrument  of  common  use,  the  term 
Scales  is  more  fluently  applied.  In  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, the  word  is  applied  to  any  machine  by  which  an  effect 
is  measured,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inventor,  for  there  is  no 
other  rule.  For  the  hydrostaticid  balance,  see  GBAvrrv, 
Specific;  for  the  torsion  balance,  see  Torsion,  &c.  [See 
also  STBBL-TAnn,  Lbtbr,  Weiobii*o-Machiitk,  Sprino- 
Balancb.] 

The  instrument  most  commonly  known  by  the  terra 
balance  Is  a  superior  sort  of  scales,  executed  with  all  the 
precision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  physics,  and 
particularly  of  clumistry.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
seh-ea  to  state  the  eireumstances  which  are  necessary  to  a 
good  performance  of  the  phUosophical  balance. 

A  simple  straight  lever,  Inianc^  by  weights  restii^ 
immediately  upon  it.  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  on 
the  fulcrum,  is  at  rest  in  every  position  :  for  no  motion  will 
change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  same 
may  be  said  where  some  of  the  weights  hang  by  strings ; 
firstly,  on  the  mechanical  principle  ttaX  any  iorce  ma;  act 
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at  my  point  of  Its  direction,  »pd  secondly,  by  a  geometrical 
tbeorem,  which  points  out  that  when  weights  either  hang  by 
strings  &om  different  nolnts  in  a  straight  line,  or  when 
some  are  on  the  straignt  line,  and  others  hanging  from  it, 
ifthe«entre  of  gravity  of  all  the  weights  be  ever  in  the 
same  vertical  with  the  fulcrum,  no  motion  round  the  fulcrum 
can  remove  it  outof  that  vertical.  And  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  perfect  equilibrium  is,  that  the  centre  of  tiie  weights 
(that  of  the  machine  included}  should  fkll  ditectly  under 
the  fulcrum.  . 

The  preceding  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  so 
a>n*rived,  that  every  weight  shall  hang  as  it  were  by  a 
strini?,  and  from  a  straight  line,  so  that  all  the  strings  shall 
approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  vertical  passing  through  the 
fulcmna.  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
if  the  line  from  which  the  weights  hang  be  bent,  or  if  any 
weight  be  so  attached  to  thk  system  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
8idei*ed  as  hanging  from  a  given  point,  the  equilibrium 
which  subsists  m  one  position  will  not  subsist  in  another. 
And  tliis,  namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  position  of 
equilibrium,  in  not  only  required  for  the  use  of  the  instni- 
ment,  but  practically  necessary  in  its  oonstructton,  as  an  tn- 
difftreiU  balance,  like  that  just  described,  would  be  difficult 
ofexecutioQ. 

A  balance  should  be  senaible,  meaning  that,  when  poised, 
a  very  small  addition  of  weight  to  either  scale  should  make 
it  turn— that  is,  overcome  the  necessary  friction  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  pivot  or  kuife-edgo  on  which  it  rests.  If  there 
were  no  friction,  the  smallest  weight  would  make  it  turn. 
Tbe  first  condition  of  sensibility,  therefore,  is  the  diminution 
of  friction  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  This  is  done  by 
making  all  the  parts  of  a  high  pohsb,  and  by  placing  the 
beam  upon  the  support  by  means  of  knife-edges  attached 
to  its  sides.  But  in  order  that  the  knife-edge  may  not 
become  blunt,  the  beam  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
support  except  when  tbe  instrument  is  in  use ;  at  other 
times  it  is  raised  by  two  arms  which  just  remove  the  knife- 
edge  off  the  suDport*  and  these  anna  can  be  let  down  by 
means  of  a  handle.  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  other 
conditions  of  sensibility. 

A  balance  should  also  he  stable,  that  is,  should,  on  being 
disturbed,  immediately  return  and  oscillate  about  the  posi- 
tion of  rest.  This  is  done  by  making  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  apparatus  full  below  the  point  of  support.  But 
as  stability  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain  as  sensibility,  the 
latter  must  be  most  attended  to.  The  scales  in  the  shops 
are  sufficiently  stable,  but  few  are  very  sensible. 

Neglecting  the  particular  nature  of  the  method  of  sup- 
port, and  circumstances  of  more  conformation,  the  balance 
may  be  represented  as  follows  (see  Whewell's  Elementary 
Mechanict,  Camlnidge,  1833) : — 


G  is  tbe  point  of  sui^NMi,  showing  a  section  of  one  of  the 
knife-edges,  which  rrnfat  upon  a  smoothly-polished  plane ; 
G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  beam,  A  and  B  the 
points  of  suspension  of  the  scales.  D  the  point  of  coinci- 
dence of  AB  and  CO.  The  stability  of  two  balances  is 
thus  compared.  Suppose  that  the  same  small  disturbance 
be  given  to  both,  say  the  beam  is  inclined  one  degree  in 
both.  Then  if  the  force  with  which  the  Arst  endeavours  to 
recover  its  position  be  double  or  triple  that  of  the  second, 
the  stability  of  the  first  is  double  or  triple  that  of  the 
second.  To  compare  these  finces,  construct  the  following 
formula  for  both. 

To  weight  tif  both  ecalee  x  CD  add  weightb/  beam  x 
Co, 

Jtit  instance]  snppoae  two  balances  as  (bllows 
tim,  8ceaiul. 
Ann  AD         IS      .      14  indm 
CD  a      .  8 

CG  1.3.. 
Weight  of  beam    90      .      50  ouDoea 
Do.  both  Kftles  M      ,  30 


Then  witl  the  stabilities  of  the  first  and  second  be  as  34  x9 
+  30x1  to  30x3  +  50x2,  or  as  78  to  190. 

The  sensibility  is  estimated  by  comparing  the  angles 
through  which  very  small  equal  weights  would  incline  the 
balances.  If,  for  example,  a  grain  put  into  a  scale  of  each 
inclines  the  firEt  four  degrees,  and  the  second  only  two  de- 
grees, the  first  is  twice  as  sensible  as  the  second.  To  com- 
pare the  sensibilities,  multipty  the  length  of  thearm  of  coah 
bt  the  number  which  represents  the  stability  of  the  other  in 
the  formula  just  given.  Thus  tho  sensibilities  of  the  pre- 
ceding  balances  are  as  13  x  1 90  to  14  x  78,  or  as  2280  to  1 092. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  work  very  accurately  by 
the  preceding  formula;  but  the  general  rules  deducible 
from  ihem  are  valuable.  . 

1.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  arm 
the  greater  the  sensibility. 

2.  The  arm  having  a  given  length,  every  increase  of  sen* 
sibility  is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  vice  herAtl. 

3.  Additional  weight,  either*  to  the  scale  or  beam  (the 
arm  remaining  the  same),  is  favourable  to  stability,  oud 
UD^ourable  to  sensibihty 

4.  Whatever  does  not  alter  the  length  of  the  arm  oanuot 
be  favourable  to  both. 

In  all  that  precedes,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  the 
weight  of  the  scales  is  included  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
in  them.  Consequently  every  balance  has  different  decrees 
of  sensibility  and  stabiUty,  with  the  difll^rent  weights  which 
are  employed.  But  as,  generally  speaking,  the  quantities 
weighed  in  delicate  balances  are  small,  a  balance  which 
is  highly  sensible  when  no  weight  is  io  tbe  soalen,  will  be 
so  for  every  weight  with  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it.  A 
balance  mode  by  Ramiden  for  the  Royal  Society,  weighing 
ten  pounds  altogether,  turned  with  the  ten-millionth  of  that 
qtiantift,  or  with  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain, 

A  balance  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  brass. 
Steel  and  iron  are  apt  to  aoquire  magnetic  properties.  It 
should  also  be  iootosed  in  a  gloss  case,  with  ooors  for  com- 
municutioQ ;  and,  when  not  in  use,  a  portion  of  muriate  of 
lime,  or  any  other  strong  absorbent  of  moisture,  should  be 
placed  in  the  case.  A  needle  is  usually  attached  to  the 
beam,  which  points  either  exactly  upwards  or  downwards 
when  the  beam  is  horisontal,  A  graduated  scale  of  degrees 
is  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  instruiuent,  in  &uch 
manner  that  the  needle  may  point  to  zero  when  it  is  ver 
tioal.    The  oscillations  of  the  balance,  when  the  centre  of 

gravity  is  near  to  that  of  suspension,  will  be  very  slow,  and 
y  means  of  the  needle  it  may  be  ascertained,  befiire  the 
balance  comes  to  rest,  whether  horixontal  equilibrium  has 
been  obtained:  for  in  that  case  it  will  describe  equal  ares 
on  the  graduated'  scale  on  each  side  of  the  sero  point ;  while, 
if  either  scale  be  overloaded,  the  needle  will  move  through 
more  degrees  on  the  side  of  that  scale  than  on  the  other. 

All  that  precedes  has  reference  to  the  tbeoretieal  con- 
struction of  tbe  instrument,  and  supposes  that  a  perfect 
balance  can  be  made,  so  that  equal  weights  shall  counter- 
poise each  other.  This  is  certainly  impossible  in  practice  ; 
though  one  balance  may  be  nearer  than  another.  The  ful- 
lowing  simple  method,  imagined  by  Borda,  overcomes  this 
difficulty,  provided  only  the  balance  be  sensible  and  very 
well  constructed  at  the  knife-edge.  Instead  of  weighing,  say 
a  portion  of  a  salt  against  brass  weights,  weigh  both  the  salt 
and  the  weights  against  some  third  substance,  say,  for  dis- 
tinction, iron  weights,  as  fiiUows:— call  the  scales  A  and  B; 
weigh  the  salt  in  A  against  iron  weights  in  B  till  there  is  a 
counterpoise :  then  remove  the  salt  end  substitute  the  broxs 
weights  in  A  until  there  Is  again  a  counterpoise.  It  is  now 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  weight  of  iron  was  equal  to 
that  of  tho  salt  or  not ;  the  weight  of  the  salt  and  of  tbe 
brass  must  be  the  same,  because,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  two  counterpoise  the  same  weight  of  iron. 

(For  more  detail  on  this  subject,  see  the  treatises  of  Blot 
and  Pouillet  on  Physics.) 

BALANCE  OF  ROBERVAL,  an  ingenious  mecha- 
nical paradox,  which  may  be  more  uselVUIy  desoribed  in  the 
article  Lbvxr. 

BALANCE  (of  a  wotch),  the  circular  hoop  which  is 
mode  to  vibratp  by  the  hair-spring,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock.    [See  Watch.J 

BALANCE  OF  POWER.  The  notion  upon  which 
this  phrase  is  founded  appears  to  be  the  following.  When 
a  number  of  separate  and  sovereign  states  have  grown  up 
beside  each  other,  the  entire  system  which  they  constitute 
may  be  concolTed  to  be  m  emilibriot  or  evenly  balanced,  so 
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long  as  00  single  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  of  the  rest- 
Bat  as  in  su<^  a  system  of  states  so  connected  there  are 
generally  a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  leading  powers, 
it  is  by  these  being  made  to  counterpoise  each  other  that 
the  balance  is  principally  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way 
ooiy  that  the  safety  of  the  smaller  states  can  be  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  antient  world,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, there  was  no  power  any  where  left  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Rome ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  one  after 
another,  the  countries  that  yet  remained  sovereign  powers 
fell  under  her  dominion,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of 
the  antient  world.  The  gradual  sulgucation  of  nearly  Uie 
whole  of  India  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of 
tiie  late  widely-extended  empire  of  France  on  the  continent 
« t  Europe,  may  be  quoted  as  other  examples  of  the  effect 
that  results  from  the  destruction  of  what  is  termed  the 
balance  of  power.' 

On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  power  of  one  great  state 
rhowerer  far  surpassing  in  extent  of  territory,  or  other  re- 
sources of  strength  and  influence,  many  of  those  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood) can  ha  kept  in  check,  or,  in  other  words,  balanced 
by  that  of  another,  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states 
is  secured  against  both.  Neither  vill  be  disposed  to  allow 
Its  rival  to  am  to  ita  power  by  the  cwaqnest  or  absorption  of 
any  of  these  minor  and  otherwise  defenceless  members  of 
the  svatem.  And  in  this  way  it  happens  that  each  state, 
whether  great  or  smalt,  has  an  interest  and  a  motive  to  exert 
itself  in  uie  preservation  of  the  balance. 

This  point  of  policy  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  been 
acted  upon  in  all  ages,  by  every  assemblage  of  states,  so 
connected  or  situated  as  to  influence  one  another.  There 
ma}  have  been  less  or  more  of  skill  or  wisdom  in  the  man- 
ner of  acting  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  may  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  in  different  cases ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  its  importance  had  been  overlooked  by  any  states 
that  ever  existed  in  the  circumstances  described,  would  be 
to  sujnraae  such  states  to  have  been  destitute  of  tlM  inatinet 
of  sclTpreservBUon. 

Mr.  Hume  (see  bis  Essajw,  part  li.  essay  7th)  has  shown 
conclusively,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  sometimes  ex* 
preued,  that  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  although,  as  far  as 
appears,  they  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  'In  all 
the  politics  of  Greece.'  he  observes,  *  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  tbe  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  exprestily  pointed 
out  to  us  even  by  tbe  antient  historians.  Thucydides  (lib.  i.) 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  agunst  Athens, 
and  which  produrad  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle ;  and  after  the  deeliM  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  fiir  sove- 
reignty, we  And  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  tbe  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preser%'e  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  aiiainst  Sparia,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra:  alter  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered — from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors.' 

*  Wboev.er.'  he  adds,  *  will  read  Demosthenes*  oration  for 
the  Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
thiajHTinciple  that  ever  entered  into  tbe  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatist*  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage 
fh>m  Polybius  (lib,  i.  c.  83).  in  which  that  writer  states  that 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  though  the  ally  of  Rome,  yet  sent 
assistance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries,  '  esteeming  it  requisite,  both  in  order  to  retain 
his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friend- 
ship, that  Carthage  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  re- 
maining power  should  be  able,  without  contest  or  opposition, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  {Hvdence ;  for  Utat  is  never 
on  any. account  to  be  overlooked;  nor  oi^ht  such  a  tatee 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand  as  to  incapacitate  ibe 
neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  righto  agiunst  it' 

*  Here,'  remarks  Mr.  Hume, '  is  the  aim  of  mo^m  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  preservation  of 
tbe  balance  of  power  was  never  so  distinctly  fecognized  and 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  general  policy  in  antient  as  it  has 
been  in  modern  times.  The  systematic  observance  of  the 
principle  of  the  balance,  subsequently  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  may  be  flrst  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
the  teveral  ItaUan  npublict.  It  appears  deariy  to  have 


formed  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  puhlte  law  of  thes« 
rival  sovereignties  from  about  the  commencement  of  tita 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century  it  became  an  influencing  principle  in  the  general 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  leading  rule  by  which  it  has  ever  nnce  then  been 
attempted  to  maintain  the  balance  in  question,  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  opposing  of  every  new  arrangement  which 
threatens  either  materially  to  augment  the  strength  of  one 
of  the  greater  powers,  or  to  diminish  that  of  another.  Thus, 
first  Austria,  and  afterwards  France,  Have  been  the  great 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  While  tbe  supremaqr  of  the  Empire  was  united  in 
the  person  of  Gbaries  V.  to  the  monardiy  of  Spain,  that  pro- 
vince was  naturally  regarded  as  formidahte  both  by  France 
and  England.  If  he  could  have  effected  a  permanent  alli- 
ance with  either  of  these  powers,  or  could  have  even  induced 
one  of  them  to  stand  aside  and  acquiesce,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  taken  that  occasion  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  other.  The  vast  possessions  of- Philip  II.  appeared 
to  call  for  the  same  watohfulness  and  opposition,  in  regard 
to  his  projects,  from  all  other  states  that  valued  their  in- 
dependence. Jn  later  times,  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  fVmnce,  and  the  scheme  coneerted  under  his  manage- 
ment to  unite  in  one  femily  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  drew  upon  him,  in. like  manner,  the  general  hos- 
tility of  Eun^.  There  ean  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that, 
if  the  designs  of  this  sovereign  had  not  been  thus  resisted, 
France  would  have  become  a  century  earlier  than  it  did 
the  mistress  of  the  continent,  and  tbe  independence  of  all 
other  nations  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  extin- 
guished. Our  own  liberties,  as  fbunded  upon  the  Revolution 
of  1668.  could,  in  such  ctreumstanceB.  certainly  nM  ban 
been  maintained. 

It  is  nothmg  to  the  purpose  to  argue  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  has  often  involved  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  contesta  with  each  other,  which,  if  tb^y 
had  disregarded  that  principle,  would  not  have  token  place ; 
at  least  not  at  the  time.  It  may  be  t>etter  that  all  nations 
should  be  subject  to  one,  than  that  each  should  prmrve  its 
independence ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here:  if  nations 
will  be  sovereign  and  independent  they  must  fight  for  their 
sovereignty,  as  men  must  do  for  any  other  possession,  when 
it  is  attacked. 

But  some  persons  appear  to  think  that  we  in  this  country 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  bei-ause  we  live  not  on  the  cun- 
tineot  but  in  an  island  by  ourselves.  If  the  whole  conti- 
nent were  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  single  despot,  we 
certainly  should  not  long  remain  independent.  The  pro- 
tection which  we  now  possess  from  the  sea  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  certainly  become 
insufficient  The  water  alone  would  not  keep  off  an  enemy, 
if  we  had  not  a  navy  to  ride  on  it ;  and  we  could  not  main- 
tain a  great  navy  without  our  foreign  trade ;  which,  with  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united  under  one  head  against  us,  cer- 
tainly could  not  subsist. 

The  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power, 
however,  although  it  has  no  doubt  given  occasion  to  some 
wars,  has  probably  prevented  more.  Its  general  recogni- 
tion has,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  all  the  states  of  Eun^ 
into  one  great  confederacy,  and  habituated  each  of  the 
leading  powers  to  the  expectation  of  a  most  formidable  re- 
sistance in  case  of  ita  making  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
tbe  righto  of  ita  neighbours.  It  is  not  sutiicient  ol>jcL*tion  to 
say  that  such  attempts  have  been  actually  made.  They 
would  have  been  made  much  oftener  had  there  been  no 
such  general  understanding  as  we  have  spoken  of.  It  must 
have  operated  as  a  great  discouragement  and  check  to  the 
schemes  of  ambitious  potentates  to  know  that  from  the  first 
consolidation  of  the  modern  European  system  down  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772— a  period,  we  may  say.  of  ihree 
centuries — not  the  smallest  independent  state  had  suffered 
extinction,  or  had  been  even  very  seriously  curtailed  of 
power  or  territory,  notwithstanding  all  the  wars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  that  bad  been  waged 
during  that  long  interval. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  In  a  tract  published  in  1677, 
called  Englands  Great  Haj^ness,  whioU  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  in  the  introductory  discourse  to  his  edition  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Motions,  is  the  foUowing  dialogue  be- 
tween 'Complaint'  and 'Content:' — 

•ComptaitU.  What  think  you  of  tbe  Fr«ich.trade,  whidi 
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drawf  away  our  money  by  vholeiale  ?  Mr.  Fortrey  givsK  an 
aprount  that  they  get  1,600,000^.  a  year  from  us. 

*  Content.  'Tis  a  great  Bum ;  but,  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
a  vote  in  a  wise  council,  whether  for  that  reason  the  trade 
should  be  left  off,  'twould  go  in  the  nesatiTe.  I  must  con- 
fess I  had  rather  they'd  use  out  floods  than  our  money ;  but 
if  not,  I  would  not  lose  the  getting  of  ten  pounds  because  I 
ean't  getan  hundred.  ...  I'll  suppose  John-a-Nokes  to  be 
a  butcher,  Dick-a-Styles  to  be  an  exdiang^-nian,  yourself 
a  lawyer, — will  you  buy  no  meat  or  ribands,  or  your  wife  a 
fine  Indian  gown  or  fan,  because  they  will  not  truck  with 
you  for  indentures  which  they  have  need  of?  I  suppose  no ; 
but  if  you  get  money  enough  of  others,  you  care  not  though 
you  give  it  away  in  specie  for  these  things.  I  think  'tis  the 
same  case.' 

The  year  after  this  sensible  and  conclusive  passage  was 
written,  the  French  trade  was  prohibited  for  three  years; 
and  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  legislature  voted  the 
French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  made  the  prohibition  perpe- 
tual. Thia  was  to  enforce  what  was  called  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade.  The  notion,  we  thus  aee,  was  not  a  vague 
theory,  hut  a  mischievous  rule  of  practice,  which  even  now 
some  people  regard  with  admiration,  and  would  eagerly 
labour  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  commercial  code.  They 
would  have  the  nation  to  be  the  lawyer  who  wants  io.truck 
his  indentures  with  the  wine-merchant;  but  because  the 
wine-merchant  will  not  have  the  indentures,  the  lawyer 
ought,  according  to  this,  to  go  without  the  wine,  although 
he  might  tell  uie  indentures  to  the  exchange-man,  who 
would  thus  fiimish  him  with  the  specie  for  buying  the 
wine. 

The  balance  of  trade,  as  understood  by  those  who  adopt 
the  theory,  is^the  diflbrence  between  the  aggregate  amount 
al  a  nation's  "exports  or  imports,  or  the  balance  of  The  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nation's  trade  with  another  nation.  If 
the  account  shows  that  the  imports  (valued  in  money) 
exceed  the  exporu  (valued  also  m  money),  the  balance  is 
said  to  be  against  the  nation;  if  the  exports  exceed  the 
iraporls,  the  balance  is  said  to  be  in  the  nation's  favour. 
This  mode  of  estimating  the  so-called  balance  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  precious  metals  consti- 
tute the  wealth  of  a  country ; — when  the  imports  from  any 
country,  as  valued  in  money,  exceed  the  exports  to  the 
same,  also  valued  in  mon^,  the  expOTUng>country  must 
part  with  some  of  its  prectons  metals  in  payment;  and, 
according  to  the  doctrine,  must  so  fkr  lose  by  the  trade. 
The  nation  has  not  the  means  of  keeping  very  clear  ac- 
counts of  these  matters,  for  it  has  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  value,  called  official,  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  which  official  value  is  an  ingenious 
devine  for  perplexing  many  otherwise  simple  questions,  and 
for  keeping  up  many  absurd  prejudices.  Kow,  taking  these 
official  or  unreal  values  in  connexion  with  the  device  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1833  the 
United  Kingdom  gained  some  thirty-four  millions  sterling 
by  a  favourable  balance;  for  its  imports,  or  the  goods  it  re- 
ceived from  foreigners,  amounted  to  ftHty-five  milUons, 
whilst  its  exports,  or  the  goods  it  sent  to  foreigners,  amounted 
to  sevenW-nine  millions.  In  1832  the  same  sort  of  excess 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions^  and  in  1831  to  twenty-two 
millions.  If  the  favourable  balance  of  these  three  years  were 
anything  but  a  fiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  nation  would, 
in  these  three  years  only,  have  accumulated  specie  to  the 
extent  of  the  favourable  balance,  and  this  would  amount  to 
the  sum  of  eighty-eight  millions  sterling.  But,  further, 
the  same  favourable  balance  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
half  century,  or  longer;  and  the  result  would  be,  that  all 
the  specie  in  the  wend  would  at  the  present  time  be  locked 
up  in  this  island,  and  that  the  balance  of  thirty-four  millions 
in  1833  would  only  be  a  small  addition  to  the  heap.  Such 
a  result  is  impossible,  for  bullion  is  as  much  a  commodity 
for  liale  as  com,  and  is  consequently  as  generally  exchanged. 
[See  Bullion.]  But  if  this  result  were  possible,  and  a 
nation  resolving  to  sell  only  for  specie,  as  the  Chinese  affect 
to  do  with  regard  to  tea,  could  have  the  power  of  selling 
only  for  specie,  this  power  of  turning  all  its  goods  to  ^old, 
like  the  same  power  bestowed  upon  the  wise  king  Midas, 
would  confer  the  privilege  of  being  without  food,  and  clothes, 
and  every  worldly  comfort  upon  me  unhappy  inhabitants  of 
such  a  nation.  The  truth  is,  that, no  commerce  is  of  any 
value  to  a  country  except  as  it  g^ves  the  people  of  that 
couQtry  the  power  of  consuining  foreign  producuons,  which  . 
they  either  cannot  produce  at  all  at  home,  or  whidi  ate 


produced  cheaper  and  better  abroad.  It  is  the  power  of 
exchanging  the  surplus  produce  of  one  country  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  another  country  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  foreign  commerce.  The  profit  of  the 
individual  merchant  is  the  moving  force  which  impels  the 
machinery  of  this  commerce,  but  the  end  is,  that  each  coun- 
try may  consume  what  it  would  otherwise  go  witliout.  Id 
this  point  of  view,  every  country  is  a  gainer  by  its  foreign 
commerce ;  and  if  this  gain  could  be  estimated  by  figures, 
every  country  which  exchanges  its  products  with  another 
countiy  would  have  a  fovourable  balance  of  trade :  for  both 
individuals  and  natioiu  exchange  that  which  they  do  not 
want  for  other  things  that  they  do  want ;  and  when  both 

Earties  continue  to  carry  on  such  exchange,  it  is  clear  that 
Dth  are  gainers.  Which  gains  most  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled,  and  would  be  of  no  use  if  it  could  be 
settled. 

BALANI'NUS,  in  entomolc^,  a  genus  of  the  order 
Coleoplera,  and  family  Curculiontdee.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  all  remarkable  in  possessing  a  long  slender  rostrum 
or  snout,  which  is  fUmisbed  at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws ;  this  instrument  is  us^  by  the 
animal  in  deposttiug  its  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed 
in  ttw  kernel  of  some  fruit 


^Baludma  iimiib,] 

L  ne  tlpoftlMioctnimnaK"UM,diawlBirtlM)BWi.aa.  S.8kla«tnrttf 
the  Mnw.  it  Th«  Una.  4.  The  punu  The  Urn.  papa,  and  pntei  imeat, 
m  eaeh  npmenMit  nt&ar  Ixrser  umb  the  natanl  iIm. 

Baktmmu  nuewn,  or  the  nut-weevil,  deposits  its  eggs  tn 
both  the  common  nut  and  the  filbert,  having  bored  a  hole 
for  that  purpose  while  the  nut  is  young  and  tender.  When 
about  to  perform  this  operation,  the  little  animal  may  be 
seen  travelling  over  the  nut,  and  feeling  with  its  antennae 
to  discover  a  convenient  situation,  in  selecting  which  it 
shows  great  care :  the  spot  being  determined  on,  it  cuts  a  bole 
with  the  jaws  at  the  top  (tf  the  snout  until  it  reaches  the 
kernel ;  in  this  hole  the  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  hatdied  and  becomes  a  maggot  or  larva.  The  nut 
being  but  slightly  iiijured  continues  to  grow  and  ripen, 
while  the  larva  fbeds  upon  its  kernel.  In  course  of  time, 
this  larva  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  it 
makes  its  escape,  and  immediately  burrows  into  the  ground, 
where  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  from  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  perfect  insect  proceeds.  The  above  figure 
represents  a  nut  which  has  been  pierced  by  the  larva. 

Balaninus  glandium,  another  species  of  the  same  genus 
attacks  the  acorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  above 
mentioned  does  the  nut. 

BALANOPHO'REA,  a  natunl  order  of  parasitical 
plants  belonging  to  that  one  of  the  five  principal  classes  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  the  name  of  Rhizantluee 
is  appHed.  They  grow  upon  the  roots  of  woody  plants,  in 
tropical  eotutries,  rootjng  into  their  wood,  fnnn  which  they 
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drav  fhdir  anttiiMnt,  ai  the  muAetoe  from  Uie  branobea 
of  the  thorn.  None  of  tbe  species  have  fuUy-fonned 
leaves ;  hut,  in  Ueu  of  them,  cloaely-packed  fleshy  scales 
dotho  their  stems  and  guard  their  flowers  in  their  iu- 
faney.  Suoouteot  ia  texture,  dingy  in  colour,  and  often 
BpringiDg  ftom  a  brown  and  shapeless  rootstock,  Ba- 
UooiAioreeD  remind  the  observer  of  fungi  more  than  of 
flowering  plants ;  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  intermediate  in 
nature  between  tbe  two.  If  they  have  flowers  and  sexes, 
both  are  of  tbe  siniplest  kind ;  and  their  ovules,  instead  of 
ohangiog  to  seeds,  like  those  of  other  flowering  plants, 
become,  according  to  Mr.  Endlicber,  bags  of  spores,  like 
those  (tf  true  flowerless  plants.  Even  their  woody  system 
ii  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  for  it  ia  either  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probable 
that  numerous  genera  and  species  of  this  sin^lar  order 
still  remain  undifioovered  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
vhere  they  lurk  among  the  herbage,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  tbe  attention  of  the  mere  flower-^tbering  traveller. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  only  eight  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, arranged  under  the  genera  Hdosu,  Scybalium, 
Langtdar,^  uid  AtfafiopAoru. 


Tbe  genus  is  most  widely  diffused,  and  abounds  upon 
almost  all  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  that  offer  an 
opportunity  for  it  to  attach  itself  to  them,  and  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water,  oa 
ships,  on  timber,  whether  floating  or  at  r^t,  on  lobsters 
ana  other  crustaceans,  on  tbe  shells  of  conchifets  voA 
moUusks*  colonies  of  bakmi  an  to  be  found. 


'  tBaUBopbatMa.] 

A « bMd of lowen  ent  tbrmigb  vertieaUri  ft, •  Ughly-mminiOad  viiswaf  k 
pettfaMB  of  ttaa  nmptacle  with  two  ftrllU  flowsn ;  e,  a  mal«  Bower  In  die 
BidrtofwMMfkrtltotnMat  ^uaovarvi  ft  » ripethdti /a  tnoonrM  Methm 
of  tho  mm;  f,«  wilnl  HctloB  of  the  him;  J^a  JoditMl  taktr  of  the  »- 
eoptwlck 

BALAT^TIA,  from  ^oKavrtov,  a  bag  or  pouch,  tbe  gene- 
lie  name  which  the  German  naturalist  lUiger  gave  to  the 
animals  commonly  called  Phalangers  {Phalangista) :  the 
latter  name  be  reserves  for  the  Petauristt  iPetaunuf)  of 
othw  zoologists.    [See  Phalangbr  and  Petaurus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhipeds  or 
barnacles,  formed  by  Bruguidres  from  some  species  of  the 
genus  Lepas,  Linn.  Sowerby  has,  for  reasons  which  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  re-united  to  Balanus  those  species  which- 
live  in  singes,  and  which  Leach  had  separated  under  the 
name  oTAcasia.  Balanus  offers  a  great  variety  of  form ; 
but  the  shell  will  be  found  to  consist  of  six  valves,  four  of 
which  are  comparatively  large,  coalescing  at  the  sides,  and 
forming  altogether  a  rude  hollow  cone,  whose  aperture  is 
closed  by  an  oparoulun  of  four  valves  (between  the  two 
foremost  of  «hieh  issue  the  Jointed  feather-like  tentacula), 
and  its  base  by  a  teataoeous  plate. 


a,  ITilBiiiii  rilll^nii  iliniil  nin  frinrlh  nf  flm  —Iwii  lim 
ft.  The  opmoUr  valToi,  notiinl  tUu. 

Balanut  Psitlaats  (Lema  Psittacus,  Moltna)  is  thiu 
described  In  the  1 9th  numoerof  the  Zoological  Journal,  by 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King.  R.N..  in  his  'Description  of 
the  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera,  and  MoUusca,  in  a  collectioa 
formed  by  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
employed  between  the  Years  1826  and  1830  in  surveying 
the  southern  Coasts  of  South  America,  including  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  and  the  (3oast  of  Tierra  del  Fuei^o.' 

*  This  cirrhiped,'  writes  Captain  King,  '  which  at  Con- 
ccpcion  de  Chile  is  frequently  of  a  larger  size  than  flvo 
inches  and  a  half  long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  forms  a  very  common  and  highly-esteemed  food 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  pico,  from  the  acumi- 
nated processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valves.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  valves,  when  in  contact, 
present  some  resemblancff  to  a  parrot's  beak,  whence 
Molina's  name.  It  is  also  found  very  abundant!}^  at  Val- 
divia  and  at  Calbuco,  near  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe.  It  occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  somewhat 
of  a  cactus-like  appearance.  The  parent  is  covered  by  iu 
progeny,  so  tliat  large  branches  ore  found  composed  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  distinct  individuals,  each  of  which  bccoroea 
in  its  turn  the  foundation  of  another  colony.  One  spe 
cimen,  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esc^., 
consists  of  a  numerous  group  based  on  two  lat^^e  indivi- 
duals. They  are  collected  by  being  chopped  <^  with  a 
hatchet.  At  Concepcion,  where  they  are  found  of  layer 
size  than  to  the  southward,  they  are  principally  procured  at 
the  island  of  Quinquina,  which  lies  across  the  entrance  of 
the  bay;  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  quantiiies  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  are  con- 
sidered OS  a  great  delicacy,  and  indeed  with  some  justice, 
for  the  flesh  equals  in  richness  and  delicacy  that  of  the 
crab,  which,  vhen  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  it  very  much 
resembles.' 

The  spined  and  smooth  varieties  of  SaUmut  Montagui, 
Sowerby,  Aauta  Montagui,  Leach,  afford  examples  of 
thiwe  species  vhich  live  in  sponges. 
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h,  without  ^dm,  ud  wWi  m  l«t  but. 

Fosftil  balani  have  been  found  in  the  later  deponts,  and 

Kwies  are  recorded  from  the  beds  at  Piacenza,  Bourdeaux, 
ris.  Essex,  &g.  [See  Cirrbipbda.] 
BALARUC,  a  village  near  the  town  of  Frontignan,  in 
the  department  of  Herault,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
varm  bathe.  It  is  near  the  border  of  the  large  pool  (itang) 
ofThau;  43°  28' N.  lat.,  3°  41' E.  long.  The  baths  are  at 
some  diitance  from  the  village :  there  are  three  of  them ; 
and  the  place  is  well  frequented.  The  waters  are  described 
as  tonic  (Malte  Brun),  and  good  for  relaxation  of  the  fibres, 
obstructions  and  pains,  whether  rheumatic  or  caused  by 
wounds :  they  are  gait  to  the  taste,  but  not  so  salt  or  so  dis- 
agreeable as  sea-water.  The  temperature  ia  about  129°  of 
Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and  IIS"  in  winter.  In  Halte 
Brun's  GSog.  Oast  edition)  the  temperature  is  given  at  48° 
of  Riaumur,  or  140  of  Fahrenheit.  The  spring  from  which 
the  waters  flow  is  below  the  level  both  of  the  pool  and  of 
the  sea. 

These  waters  are  taken  from  May  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber: they  are  much  recommended  by  the  physicians  of 
Montpellier.  from  which  place  Balaruc  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  mites  distant  to  the  8.W.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Opposite  the  baths  of  Balaruc,  in  the  midst  of  the  pool  of 
Thau,  there  is  an  isolated  rock,  called  Rocairals,  or  Rocque- 
rol.  the  baserf'whioh  i«  commonly  covered  with  muscles 
and  other  shell-fish.  These  the  inhabitants  detach  from 
the  rock  hy  means  of  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a  long  handle. 
The  chapel  of  Balaruc  contains  an  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  MontgolSer,  the  aeronaut,  who  was  buried  here 
in  1810. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  population  of  Balaruc.  In 
the  Dictionnaire  Umversel  de  la  Frasice  (Paris,  1804)  it  lb 
given  at  404.  {Enct/c.  Methodique  ;  'R&.chaii'i  Detcriptive 
Road  Rook  qf  France.y 

BALAS  RUBY,  a  term  used  by  lapidarieB  to  designate 
the  rose-red  varieties  of  Spin^  [See  SpnrBL.]  It  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  oriental  ruby  (the  sapphire) 
a  gem  of  much  greater  rarity  and  value. 

BALASORE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in 
Hindustan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  India,  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  had 
also  factories  at  Balasore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
cloths  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  different  channel 
into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  retirement  of  the  British,  and  probably  also  for  the 
declining  condition  of  the  town.  The  buildings  erected  by 
Europeans  hare  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  ruins;  and 
the  houses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built.  In  1623 
the  town  was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  now  carried  on  here  is  principally  ^th  'the  Maldives' 
islanders,  whose  boats,  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  arrive  at  Balasore  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
consist  of  coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  oocoa- 
nut  tree,  which  ia  their  grand  staple;  cowries,  tortoise-shell, 
and  salted  fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  rice, 
sii^mr,  broad-cloths,  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and 
cuilery ;  and  with  these  they  return  home  during  the  month 
of  December,  fiivoured  by  the  north-east  monsoon.  Some 
trade  is  likewise  carried  on  in  salt,  which  is  made  on  the 
sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  lixiviating  the  mud 
in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal. 

Balasore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttaek,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  dry  docks,  in  which  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  fourteen  feet  water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tide*. 
The  town  ia  situated  in  '2 1°  32'  N.  lat..  and  86°  66'  £.  long. ; 
and  is  141  miles  travelliug  distance  from  Calcutta. 
'  {^^neWt  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Hindtatan ;  Hamilton's 
•  East  India  Qaxetteer  ;  and  Reports  of  Committea  qf  the 
House  qf  Commons  on  the  A/purs  qf  India.) 

BALASSA-GYARMUTH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hun- 
garian circle  of  Neogrid,  to  the  west  of  Sz^lseny,  is  situ- 
Rtedon  the  Ipoly,  in 48°  4'  N.lst.,  and  19'  18'  E.  long.,  and 


in  the  centre  of  a  rich  expanse  of  corn-lands.  The  vicinity 
produces  much  wine  as  well  as  grain,  and  its  annual  fairs 
and  manufactures  are  of  oonsidetable  importance.  The 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  4300(  among  whom  are  many 
Jews.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  celebrated 
for  its  frequent  and  successAil  resistance  to  the  attacks  o£ 
the  Tiirks,  It  has  a  *  Comitats-Haus,'  where  the  nincwal 
authorities  of  the  circle  conduct  its  civil  affairs ;  a  Catbwe, 
Lutheran,  and  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue. . 

B A'LATON.  LAKE,  or  the  '  Flatten  Soa,*  a  lake  sitn- 
ated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  and  called  by 
the  native  writers  the  *-Sea'  or  'Mediterranean*  of  that 
kingdom.  Its  length,  in  a  line  firom  southwest  to  notthr> 
east,  'is  estimated  at  4  0,000  klafters  (about  foTty-six  miles) ; 
it  is  bordered  by  the  circles  of  Vesrprim,  Saala,  and  Somogy 
or  Siimeg ;  in  breadth  it  is  extremely  irregular,  for  though 
it  is  not  less  than  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  near  Fok,  it  is 
not  more  than  1263  feet  (under  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  near  the 
peninsula  of  Tihany :  on  the  average,  Csaplovies  state*  the 
breadth  to  be  about  3000  Uafters,  or  three  miles  ana  a  half. 
Its  geographical  pi»ition,  according  to  Weiland,  is  between 
46°45'Bnd4r'  N.  Ut.,  and  1^14' and  18°  lO'K.  long. 
The  depth  of  this  take  is  very  variable,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  set  down  as  ranging  from  twenty -seven  to  Uiirty-six 
feet,  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany  ;  it  occupies  a 
surface,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  of  about  110  square 
miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an  extent  of  1 29,738  yochs,  or 
about  88,170  acres,  of  swamps  and  marshes,  on  th«  side  of 
Somogy  in  particular,  which  its  inundations  render  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Such  portion  of  its  waters  as  are  not  briny  are 
supposed  in  part  to  be  derived  from  an  underground  com- 
munication with  the  Danube ;  at  all  events,  it  is  supplied 
with  fresh  water  by  the  Sz^a,  which  flows  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  riae  on 
its  mai^n,  and  thirty-one  rivulets  and  brooks,  independentlr 
of  whatever  quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  which 
ascend  from  its  bed.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  through  the 
Sio,  near  the  town  of  Fok.  Its  northern  sides  are  encircled 
by  hills  and  mountains,  some  covered  with  wood*  and  othera 
with  vineyards ;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  The  waters  of 
the  Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  their  foaming  end  becoming  so  violently 
agitated  as  to  drive  in  waves  against  its  banks ;  this  occurs 
mostiy  in  the  evening,  and  tbey  have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow 
daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  (rf  the 
moon ;  at  least  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  fUll,  the  springs  which  rise  tfarongh  its  bed  (low 
with  peculiar  rapidity.  These  springs  are  supposed  to  bring 
much  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  particles  of  iron  from  the 
limestone  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  excepting  when  it  be- 
comes boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  then  they  assume 
a  sombre,  blueish  hue,  which  those  who  navigate  its  surface 
regard  as  a  prognostic  of  the  approaching  weather.  We  ar* 
also  told  by  Csaplovies,  that  *  so  great  an  abundance  of  fish 
is  found  in  the  lake,  that  the  fishermen  of  Kesxthely  take 
at  times  from  150  to  200  cwt.  of  them  at  a  single  draught.* 
There  is  one  species,  the  Fogas  (.Penttliteioperca)t  which 
is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  *  tooth- 
fisb,'  or  *  teethed-mouth.'  from  four  tusk-like  teeth,  whidt 
protrude  even  when  its  mouth  is  shut :  in  form  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker;  it 
frequently  weighs  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
twenty  pounds,  and  its  flesh,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness, 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  *  whtteftsh  or  sword<- 
ling'  iCyprinut  cultralus),  ^atly  resembles  the  herring, 
and  they  appear  in  the  lake  m  such  immense  shoals  during 
the  winter  season,  that  the  fishermen  haul  from  under 
the  ice  in  a  single  day  sufficient  to  load  fbrty  or  fifty  carts. 
Ttie  *  goat's  olaw'  is  another  remarkable  ^production  poeuliat 
to  lake  Balaton ;  it  is  a  small  petaifbction,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  half  a  goat's  claw;  they  are  in  foct  nothing  but 
mussels,  Tendered  undistinguishable  by  the  incrustation 
which  has  formed  around  them.  The  lake,  indeed,  is  flill 
of  this  shell-fish  in  a  natural  stsM ;  and  amongst  them  we 
find  what  is  here  called  the  *  breeding-mussel' 
vivipara),  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
which,  instead  of  laying  e^  like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  nringa 
forth  its  young  alive,  widi  the  shell  fritt-ftnmed ;  neither 
is  it  hermaphrodite,  as  is  the  ease  wfth  ethers  of  the  spe^ 
cies.  When  kept  in  a  glass  <^  pure  water  fbr  a  nsw 
days  it  will  produce  twenty  or  thirty  young.  Ctaln,  cray- 
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tah,  otten.  tortoius,  &o.,  ore  also  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 
Jton-aand  is  likewiie  one  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  *  1  am 
not  aware.*  aayt  Cnplovics,  *  though  it  is  found  near  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  that  it  exists  in  any  other  inland  sea.  Although  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresb  or  salt  water,  and  it  remains  un- 
affected by  heat.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  it,  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sand  will  be  taken  up  by  it;  and  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  small  grains  of 
various  precious  stones,  such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
topaz,  &c.'  There  is  an  excellent  spring  of  acidulous 
water  near  Fiired,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
has  becnme  a^place  of  great  resorL 
BALBRC.   [See  Baalbbc] 

BA'LBl,  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
veller, who  lived  in  the  second  part  (tf  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  the  business  of  his 
trade  led  him  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
India,  which  lasted  several  yearn.  On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  Via^gin  alP  Indie 
Orientaii,  8vo.  Venice,  1590,  which  was  reprinted  in  1600. 
Ballii's  narrative  is  curious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  ia  now,  and  was  in  a 
state  very  different  from  the  present.  The  Portuguese  were 
then  the  great,  indeed  the  only.  European  nation  trading  to 
India,  and  their  esUblishments  on  the  coasts  were  numcroui 
and  strong.  Those  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured  so 
fiu-  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  protection.  Balbi 
wrote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  hears  marks  of  his 
euidour  as  to  what  he  himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity 
with  regard  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  from  hearsay. 
Be  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every  particular  of  mercan- 
tile information ;  but  his  statements  are  scanty  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  embarked  on  the  river,  which  he  represents  as 
dangerous,  owing  to  rapida  and  shallows.  He  landed  on 
the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half  from 
Bagdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.  From  Bagdad  he  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Bussom,  and  there  embarked  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  of  that  barren 
little  island  being  tributary  to  them.  All  provisions  came 
from  the  coast  of  Persia.  Balbi  speaks  of  the  pearl  fishery 
which  was  carried  on  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Ormuz  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another 
factory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Camlmy,  and  thence  to  Goa,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties,  freights. 
&c.  From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round 
Cape  Comorin  to  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thom6,  as  he  calls 
it,  another  Portuguese  factory.  He  gives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  missionaries,  and  their  moife  of  convening  the 
people  at  that  time.  He  saw  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  chief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cochin  to  settle  amicably  certain  disputes  with  those  fathers, 
who  had  sent  numerous  missionaries  inland,  and  had  con- 
Tertad  so  many  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  native  kings 
was  afVaid  of  losing  his  crown.  *  The  Jesuit  fathers.'  says 
Balbi, '  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  converts :  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
rides  about  the  counti?,  he  and  his  men,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, and  carrying  before  them  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  whidh  so  terrifies  the  Pagans, 
that  it  ia  a  wonder  to  see  iL*  At  St.  Thom6  Balbi  embarked 
with  several  Portuguese  merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1583.  His  account  of  that 
remote  country  is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative. 
Pegu  was  then  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  Ava  was  subject  to  it, 
and  even  Siam  was  its  tributary.  The  ship  in  which  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Ncgrais.  the  goods  and  passengers 
wore  transferred  into  boaU.  in  which  they  ascended  the 
river  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Meccao,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital  of 
Pegu,  which  was  twelve  miles  east  from  the  river.  Balbi 
represents  the  town  as  very  large,  divided  into  old  and 
new ;  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditobei,  A  number  of  toj^e  crocodiles  were  kept  in  the  | 


ditches  to  prcrvent  anv  one  from  swimming  over.  The 
streets  were  wide,  the  nouses  built  of  wood,  and  dirty  inside. 
The  king's  palace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town  :  tfae 
old  town  was  occupied  by  the  trading  people.  The  town  of 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Birmans,  who  con- 
quered it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of  Shomadoo.  Balbi 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  the  tra- 
veller's native  country,  and  being  told  it  was  a  republic  and 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  such  \iolent  laughter  at  this 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  which 
he  was  subject.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  beard 
something  of  European  politics,  for  he  asked  Balbi  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently  conquered  Por- 
tugal (Philip  II.  of  Spain).  The  king,  according  to  Balbi  s 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  enp  and  several  pieces  of  China  dams^k 
silk,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  natives.  Balbi  had  brought 
from  India  some  fine  emeralds,  which  the  king  purchated 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  brokers,  and  Balbi  was  paid 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  partly  in  gansa,  or  lead 
pieces,  which  were  the  currency  of  tbe  country'.  The  Italian 
traveller  observes  that  he  might  have  obtained  double  the 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokers,  'they  being 
easily  bribed.'  He  gave  a  firelock  to  the  king's  son,  for  wliich 
he  was  never  paid.  He  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  Ava.  wheru 
the  0nest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  hut  was  prevented  by 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Pegu  and  Ava.  The  latter 
kingdom  had. revolted;  and  the  king  of  Pflffu  discovering 
that  many  of  his  own  officers  and  governors  nad  conspired 
against  him,  found  means  to  entice  tnem  to  thecapital,  «itb 
their  wives  and  children,  and  there  burnt  them  alive,  to 
the  huml>er  of  4u00.  The  number  is  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
but  Balbi  st  ales  that  he  saw  the  poor  wretches,  and  heard 
their  shriek^.  Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  and  he  is 
not  very  particular  about  his  ciphers  in  these  matters,  for 
he  talks  of  armies  of  a  million,  or  at  the  least  half  a  million, 
of  combatants.  He,  however,  often  qualifies  his  statements 
by  saying  '  such  was  the  common  reporL'  The  war  ended 
favourably  fbr  the  king  i£  Pegu,  wiw  killed  the  king  of 
Ava,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph, 
Balbi  mentions  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  court  of 
Pegu,  in  which  the  white  elephants  of  the  king  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  Upon  the  whole  he  gives  a  favourable 
account  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  as  being  a  mild,  well-dispMed 
race,  and  remarkably  tolerant,  as  well  as  their  talapoins,  or 
monks,  whose  fM)nduct  seems  to  have  been  as  exemplary  as 
their  doctrines  were  charitable.  They  did  not  prevent 
any  of  their  countrymen  from  becoming  Christians,  and 
said  that  men  could  be  good  in  any  religion.  Indian  cotton 
stuffs  were  then  the  principal  article  of  importation  to  Pegu  ; 
silver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malacca,  wMch 
was  another  Portuguese  establishmmt.  Balln,  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  Pegu,  set  off  for  Martaban,  and  there 
embarked  to  l^turn  to  Cochin,  In  this  voyage  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  island  of  Camicobar,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  he  savs,  were  cannibals.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, turned  fovourable,  and  in  seventeen  days  they  saw 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had  factories. 
At  Cochin  he  was  detained  seven  months  before  he  could 
get  a  passage  for  Ormuz.  He  tells  many  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  their  superstition?, 
&c.  He  also  heard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  who  had 
just  returned  from  It^dy,  where  they  had  been  on  a  vuit 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  and  were  going  home,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  CapuohiDs  and  other  friars.  -  A 
Chinese  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Cochin,  brought  the  news 
of  the  great  progress  which  Christianity  was  making  in 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit,  having  learned  the  lan- 
guage, preached  with  the  emperor's  permission.  Balbi  re* 
turned  home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz,  Bussora,  Bagdad,  and 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and  returned  in  1588. 

Balbi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  gave  an 
account  of  Transgangelic  India.  Olearius,  in  his  edition  of 
Mandelslo's  travels,  gives  an  abridgment  of  Balbi's  journey, 
OS  Mandelslo  himself,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Indies 
about  half  a  century  laler  than  Balbi.  did  not  visit  Pegu. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Balbi's  narrative  is  in  De  Bi^'s. 
Collection  of  Piiyaget  and  ISraveU  to  the  East  Indtet,' 
Frankfort,  1590—64.  Prevost,  in  his  Hi$toire  OeniraU 
des  Voyages,  gives  an  account  of  Pegu  f>om  SheldsD^  a 
later  traveller,  in  which  he  quotes  Balbi. 

BALBl'NVS,  DB'CIMVS  CA'BUUS,  a  Romas  ww- 
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tor,  tftar  bring  twioe  mhuoI.  wu  eleotod  emperor  by  the 
wDote  in  opposition  to  the  usurper  Maximinus,  who  was 
aupported  by  the  legions  in  Grermany.    The  two  Gordiani, 
father  and  son,  who  had  been  proclaimed  shortly  before  in 
Africa  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  were  overpowered 
and  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Capellianus,  the  governor  of 
Mauritania,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Maximinus.  [See 
GoaDiANVS.]   Haximinus  hiioielf,  hearing  that  the  senate 
had  outlawed  him,  was  preparing  to  march  from  lUyricum 
into  Italy.   Rome  was  in  ^eat  oonsternation.   The  wnate 
in  tbb  emergency  elected  two  emperm— Clodius  Pupienus 
Haximus.  an  experienced  offieer  who  had  risen  from  a  low 
Btatim  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  Balbinus,  a  man  of  f(H:tune 
and  oonnsxions,  and  of  a  mild  conciliatory  character.  As 
tile  two  emperors  deot  were  jnvceeding  to  the  Capitol  to 
saerifice  to  tbe  gods,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  stopped 
the  way,  demanding  an  emperor  from  the  family  of  tbe 
Gcndiani,  who  were  popular  fevourites.   A  boy  twelve  years 
of  age.  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordianus,  being 
found,  was  saluted  Csesar,  by  the  name  of  Marcus  Antonius 
Gordianus,  afterwards  known  in  history  as  the  Third  Gor- 
dianus.   After  the  tumult  was  thus  appeased,  and  the  cus- 
tomary games  in  the  Circus  were  given  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Roman  people.  Haximus  set  off  (br  North 
Italy  to  oppose  Haximinus,  and  Balbinus  remained  at 
Rome.  A  serious  tumult  broke  out  shivtly  after  in  tlie  city : 
two  pretorian  soldiers,  having  entered  unarmed  the  senate- 
house  to  listen  to  the  discussions,  were  stabbed  to  death 
by  some  of  the  senators,  who  pretended  that  they  were  spies 
of  Maximinus.   The  prtetorian  guards  rose  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  comrades;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  side, 
excited  by  the  senators,  ran  to  attack  the  prmtoriaus  who 
defended  themselves  in  their  camp,  and  killed  many  of  the 
citizens.   The  people  next  cut  off  the  conduits  that  supplied 
tbe  camp  with  water;   hut  the  preetoriana  sallieu  out, 
repulsed  the  besiegers,  and  set  fire  to  a  district  of  the  city. 
The  greatest  disorder  provailed,  when  Balbinus,  who  at 
flrat  Sad  remained  inactive,  came  out  to  endeavour  to  part 
the  combatants,  but  he  was  assailed  with  stones,  and 
wounded.   As  a  last  expedient,  the  senators  thought  of 
exhibiting  to  the  multitude  the  boy  Gordianus,  who  was 
clad  in  the  imperial  purple  and  lifted  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  tall  man.    The  veneration  which  botn  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  felt  for  the  name  of  Gordianus  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  tbe  tumult  was  appeased.  Meantime 
Maximinus  hod  laid  siege  to  Aquileia.  where  he  was  killed 
in  a  mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  afterwards  made  their 
submission  to  Maximus ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  Rome 
tO'  enjoy  a  triumph  for  having,  though  without  much 
flxertion  oo  his  par^  ended  the  civil  war,  aj>.  241.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  overwhelmed  with  joy,  but  the  soldiers 
were  dissatisfied,  seeing  their  influence  on  the  decline ; 
they  remembered  that  Maximinus  was  an  emperor  of  thetr 
own  choice,  while  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  the  choice 
of  the  senate.   Provocations  on  the  part  of  the  senators 
exasperated  these  feelings.  A  body  of  Germans  whom 
Maximus  had  led  back  to  Rome,  and  in  whom  he  chiefly 
trusted,  added  to  the  jealousy  of  the  prtutorians.    A  mis- 
understanding also  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  un- 
fortunately existed  between  tbe  two  emperors:  Balbinus 
was  jealous  of  tiie  military  reputation  of  his  colleague. 
While  most  of  the  citizens  had  gone  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  CapitoUne  games,  the  prtotorians  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  palace  of  ue  emperors.   Maximus,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  sent  for  his  trusty  Germans;  but  Balbinus, 
through  some  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Maximus,  opposed 
the  order ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prsctorians  had  time 
ftp  force  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  when  rushing  into  the 
#|»rtmenls,  they  seized  both  emperors,  whom  they  dragged 
itfMsminiously  towards  their  camp,  insulting  and  tormenting 
wem  by  the  way.    Hearing  that  the  Germans  were  coming 
at  lasti'  they  killed  their  two  prisoners  and  left  the  bodies 
in  the  street.   They  then  took  the  bovGordianus  to  their 
camp  ftnd  proclaimed  him  emperor.   The  people  likewise 
eeknowlsdged  him.  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  do  the 
flame,  a.d.  242.   The  two  murdered  emperors  were  no 
moffl  talked  of,  and  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
Assassins.    Balbinus  and  Maximus  reigned  little  more  than 
Ane  year;  during  which  time  they  had  shown  assiduity  in 
their  duties,  attention  to  justice  and  public  security,  and 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  laws.    They  were,  at  the 
iim»  of  their  death,  making  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
WRT  againtt  the  Fenianit  and  also  against  the  SarmatianB 


and  ScytlMOi.  They  were  both  regretted  in  private, 
Maximus  for  his  firmness,  tempered  by  moderation ;  and 
Balbinus  for  his  afl^biltty  and  his  el^nt  mannen  and 
taste.  Balbinus  was  fond  of  luxury  and  reflnament,  and  wu 
also  a  lover  of  literature :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabited  by 
his  |>osterity,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
(Juhus  Capitolinus,  Hiatoria  Augusta.)  Maximus  had 
foreseen  his  fate ;  and  he  told  Balbinus,  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  that  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  would  prove  fatal 
to  them  both.  The  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  leign 
of  these  two  emperors  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  Rome  in  the  age  which  followed 
th&t  of  the  Antonines.  In  the  century  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Commodus  and  the  accession  of  Dm- 
cletian,  no  less  than  thirty  emperors,  brides  pretendera, 
followed  each  pther  in  rapid  succession ;  and  of  all  tbeio 
only  two  died  a  natural  death.  (Herodianus,  viL  viiL; 
Crevier,  Hittoira  det  Bmperewra  Romaitu.) 


[Brit,M»  Bnm.  Adtasldw.] 


BALBCVA.  VA'SCO  NU'NBZ  DE.  was  bom  in  Jeiez 
de  los  Caballeios,  in  Estcemadura,  about  the  year  1475. 
His  fomily,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of  hidalgos  (or 
^ntlemen).  was  not  in  very  ^uent  circumstances.  Vasco 
m  his  youth  held  some  t^ce  in  the  house  of  Don  Pedro 
Portocarrero,  lord  of  Huelva ;  and  in  1501  he  accompanied 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  tbe  new 
world.  Bastidas  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  %'eS' 
sels.  It  is  not  known  whether  Balboa  remained  with  Bas- 
tidas to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  tbo  latter,  or 
whether  he  ]e(\,  him  before,  to  settle  in  Espanola  (St.  Do- 
mingo) ;  but  in  1510  Balboa  was  at  Salvatierra,  one  of  tbe 
settlements  in  that  island,  and,  far  &om  having  bettered  his 
fortune,  he  was  much  in  debt.  About  that  time,  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  king  having  granted  them  the  privilege  of  colo- 
nizing and  governing  allthose  territories  which  they  might 
discover  from  Cape  Vela  (or  de  la  Vela),  in  12"  S' N.  lat.,  and 
72°  9'  W.  long,  to  Cape  Gracias-&-Dio8  in  15°  N.  lat.  and 
82°  45'  W.  long.  The  portion  of  territory  allotted  lo  Ojeda 
extended  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Urabu  (or  Da- 
rien),  and  that  allotted  to  Nicuesa,  from  that  point  to  Cape 
Gracios-^-Dios.  Both  chiefs  set  sail  almost  at  tbe  same 
time.  C^eda  arrived  first,  and  landed  near  the  site  of  Carta- 
gena. After  suflfering  severe  liases  from  the  natives,  he  was 
obliged  to  re-emborii,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  golf  of  Darien» 
where  he  determined  on  forming  a  settlement  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  that  gulf.  With  great  difficulty  he  built  a  few 
houses,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Sebastian. 
Daily  expecting  Bachiller  Enciso,  a  lawyer  who  belonge<I  to 
the  expedition,  and  who  had  remained  at  Espaiioln  to  load 
two  ships  with  men  and  provisions,  Ojeda  at  last  determined 
to  sail  in  quest  of  him.  Entrusting  the  command  of  the 
settlement  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  he  proceeded  to  Espafiola, 
where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  men,  after  wailing 
some  time  in  vain  for  their  leaiter,  embarked  in  two  brigs, 
and  saded  for  Cartagena.  On  entering  the  port  they  disco- 
vered the  vessels  of  Enciso.  The  governor  of  Espanola  had 
made  a  law  in  that  island,  tliat  no  one  sbouhl  (\u\t  it  before 
he  had  paid  all  his  creditors.  Balboa,  who  was  m  debt,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  island,  hid  himself  in  a 
cask  in  Eneiso's  ship,  and  when  the  vessel  was  far  froin 
land  presented  himself  to  Enciso,  who,  though  much  irri- 
tated at  the  trick,  was  at  last  reconciled  by  the  intreaties  of 
Balboa  and  his  friends.  ' 

Enciso,  on  learning  the  absence  of  Ojeda,  claimed  the 
chief  command ;  and  his  men,  after  some  resistance,  sub- 
mitted. He  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Darien  ; 
on  entering  which  a  violent  storm  overtook  them,  and 
after  struggling  with  theelemenU  for  a  long  time,  the  venel 
of  Enciso  was  violently  driven  against  a  rock  on  the  coast, 
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iad  tbe  meii,  l&O  m  namber.  laved  themulres  hy  swim- 
miDg.  The  aettteoient  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  oountry.  hut  met  with  such 
reaiatanca  from  the  natiTss  that  they  irere  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  coast.  In  this  state  of  despair  Balboa  said,  *  X  remember 
to  have  seen,  when  I  wag  on  these  coasts  tome  years  ago,  a 
town  situated  by  the  side  of  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gutf :  the  inhahitanta  were  of  B  mild  chareoter,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrows.*  The  suggestion  of  Balboa  was  no 
floonor  made  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  He  led 
them  towards  the  place ;  and  the  event  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  iufbrmBtion.  After  a  very  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  Highl,  entered 
the  town,  and  founded  a  settlementi  which  they  called, '  in 
fulBlment  of  a  tow.  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
in  8°  SfK  N.  lat.  Tbe  Spaniards,  after  their  establishment 
there,  begiui  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goo^  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  and  bad  already  Meeived  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
dollars,  when  Enetso,  under  pain  of  death,  fbrbade  the  ex- 
change of  anything  for  gold.  On  thia  his  men  deposed  him, 
and  some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their 
leaden.  But  there  was  a  party  still  fkithfhl  to  Enciso ;  and 
others,  again,  were  desirous  to  plaoe  themselves  under 
Nicuesa.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicuesa.  Tbe 
captain  distributed  part  of  his  stores  among  the  settlers ; 
and  Uiia  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nicuesa.  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest 
of  that  chief,  and  found  him  near  Portobello  in  great  dis- 
tress. Nicuesa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insnhwdination 
in  the  oohmy,  sailed  towards  tbe  settlement,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  Aftar  intreating  permission,  which  was 
refbsed  him.  he  came  on  shore  secretly  in  smte  of  the  advice 
of  Balboa.  Here  he  was  seized  by  o^er  of  his  advorsariea, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  for  Spain,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their 
dispute,  and  Balboa  gained  the  victory.  Enciso  was  placed 
under  arrest,  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Ojeda.  By  the  entreaties  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
sent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  aocount  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  having  sent  for  the  men  whom  Nicuesa 
had  left  at  Portobello,  he  made  a  successfbl  expedition 
into  tbe  oountry.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  ver^  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him 
much  useAil  infbrmation  about  his  own  country,  and  also 
about  a  very  powerfhl  and  rich  state,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  tbe  south  of  his  own  country. 
Thia  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  of  Perti. 
Balboa  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien.  where  he  found  a 
reinforcement,  which  Columbus  had  sent  from  Espanola. 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed, 
and  they  had.  besides,  the  miafortune  of  losing  their  harvest 
through  a  destmetive  stDrm  and  inundation.  Upon  thia 
BalbM  sent  a  certain  ValdiUa  to  Columbus,  giving  an 
account  of  the  country  discovered,  and  requesting  a  n^h 
supply  of  provisions  and  1000  men,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  in  tbe  country  without  being  obliged  to  destroy 
the  natives,  and  also  to  ilndertake  the  conquest  ct  the 
country  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 

In  toe  beginning  of  September,  1313,  Balboa  embarked 
some  of  his  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Veragna,  where 
he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.  By  hia 
prudent  i»licy  bs  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after 
a  painfhl  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  at  which 
the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  upon  his 
view.  Affected  at  the  sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  granted  him  the  favour 
of  discovering  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing 
his  companiona,  he  aaid,  '  Behold,  my  brothers,  the  object 
of  all  our  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  toils ;  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announced  to  us,  and 
undoubtedly  its  shores  contain  the  riebes  which  were  pro- 
mised to  us.  You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores ; 
yours  alone  is  tbe  glory  of  Mducing  these  r^bna  under 
the  dominion  of  our  lung,  and  of  leading  its  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient as  you  have  hitherto  been,  and  I  pnmuse  you  iSbai 


none  shall  equal  you,  either  in  glory  or  tlchea.*  Hb 
companions  all  embraced  him,  and  promised  to  bo  faithful 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  aown  a  lai^  tree,  and 
depriviiig  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  'and  wrote  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  tumid  about.  Desdmdt&g  with 
his  compai^MH  to  the  aea-ahore.  Balboa,  in  fhll  armour, 
having  in  one  hand  his  swovd  and  the  atondard  of  Castile  in 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending, 
tbe  water  reached  his  knees.  Hb  then  laid  in  a  loud  voice, 
*  Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  king  and  queen  of  Cas- 
tile. In  their  names  I  take  possession  of  these  seas  and 
regions;  and  if  any  other  prince,  either  Christian  or  Pagan, 
should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  1  am 
ready  to  oppose  him,  end  to  defend  the  rieht  of  their  lawftil 
possessors.'  A  notary  then  registered  this  act,  by  which 
tiie  Spaniards  considered  themselves  to  be  the  lawfijl  poa- 
sesama  of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  sea  they 
gave  the  name  of  Getfe  de  Ban  Migael,  on  aeecmnt  of  ita 
having  been  diaoovered  on  Michaelmas  day. 

^Iboa,  after  visiting  some  of  tbe  islands  in  tbe  girif,  re- 
turned to  Darien.  The  ihtigues  of  tbe  journey  brought  upon 
Balboa  a  vei^  dangerous  fever,  wbioh  oUiged  him  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  the  way  on  a  hammock  to  tbe  settlement,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  ISth  of  January,  ISU.  So  prudent  and 
conciliating  bad  been  tbe  conduct  of  Balboa  towards  the 
natives,  tha  having  left  a  few  of  hia  men,  who  were  unable 
to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  tbe 
Pacific,  tbe  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  him  on  bis 
return,  and  presenting  to  him  his  soddlers,  said, '  Receive, 
brave  man,  thy  companions  uninjured,  as  tbey  entered 
under  my  roof ;  and  may  He  who  gives  us  the  frnits  of 
the  earth,  and  causes  the  thunda  and  lightning,  preaerre 
you  and  them.' 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  »- 
mained  in  the  colony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  riehea 
acquired  in  the  expedition ;  he  also  sent  a  measenger  to 
Spain,  to  give  an  occotmt  of  his  discovery,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  settlement.  In  the 
mean  time  Enciso,  by  tbe  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  court 
of  the  misfortune  of  Nicuesa,  and  the  bad  state  of  affkna 
in  Darien,  bad  so  excited  the  filings  of  the  king  against 
Balboa,  ^at  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exculpate  Us 
ftiend,  was  ordered  lo  be  imprisoneo,  and  was  oUiged  to 
conceal  himaelf.  The  govemtnent  detenarined  to  appoint 
a  person  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  ftr  his  leM- 
lion.  That  commiaaion  was  given  ttf  Fadrafias  DAiila,  ■ 
nobleman.  Tbe  squadron  of  Pedrarias,  oomisting  of  15M 
men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514.  Sueh  were  tl^  report* 
of  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  had  spread,  ia 
Spain,  that  Pedrarias  expected  to  Snd  him  living  i»  the 
colony  in  princely  state,  but  on  hia  tending  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  him  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  his  men, 
directing  and  assisting  some  Indians  in  rooftng  a  house, 

Pedr&rios  communicated  to  Balboa  the  orders  which  he 
had  received  from  the  government  to  enquhre  into  his  con- 
duct towards  Sneuo  and  also  respeetihg  the  Aeath  of 
Nicuesa,  whieh  his  enemies  attributed  to  him.  Balhsa  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  tried.  He  was  aoqnittod  of  tbe 
latter  charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heavy  me  as  danacea 
to  Enciso,  on  paying  which  he  was  set  at  liber^.  Psm- 
rias,  however,  kept  him  without  any  employment  in  the 
colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  tbroogh  igtto- 
ranoe  of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  setters 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  space  of 
one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  si^ness  and  tninger. 
The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to  find  gold  in  absndanoa 
everywhere,  ranged  about  the  oountry  in  search  of  i^  tstd 
not  finding  the  object  of  their  wishes,  treated  tbe  pew  In 
dians  with  great  cruelQr.  In  all  thebr  emenrsions  iMa  the 
interior  they  were  repelled  with  lesbhy  tha  natives.  Kven 
those  caciques  who  fnra  the  beginning  nad  been  fHeflda  and 
allies  of  the  Spaniards  were,  throu^  ul  treatment  Ranged 
into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  so 
exerted  themselves  in  bis  favour,  that  they  obtained  tor  bam, 
in  1515,  the  appointment  of  mveraot  of  Darien  and  Cuba, 
under  Pedrarias.  Balboa  hu  informed  the  government  of 
Pedrarioa's  mismanagement :  hia  letter  is  dated  October 
16th,  1515  (see  Navarrete,  vol.  iiL),  but  the  appointment  a9 
Balboa  was  not  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  Ibr  it  arrived 
at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarias  was  unwillii^  to  give  Balboa 
his  authwity,  at  wbioktha  latter,  highly  i&planed,  iQBt  Iftia 
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fttend  Gtnbito  twnflj  to  Cuba,  to  ptooun  «Uty  men,  with 
the  view  of  making  a  settlement  near  the  Paeifie,  Whan 
Oarabito  letnrned,  Pedrarias  had  given  to  Bdboa  his  ranlt 
and  title.  Oarabito  landed  his  men  about  twenty  miles 
from  Dimn.  and  informed  BiUboa.  The  infiimsatMHi, 
■eeret  •>  H  was,  reached  the  eua  of  Podiaiiaa.  at  vhidi 
he  vat  io  Indignant,  that  he  endwed  Balboa  to  be  un- 
piiMned ;  but  on  the  entreaties  of  the  BiAop  Qnevedo,  and 
bis  own  wilb,  Balboa  was  released  and  reconeiled  to  his 
enemy.  This  reoonaliation  was  ftuther  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias, 
^en  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  reoonei- 
liation,  Pedrarias  kept  Balboa  at  Darten,  and  was  blways 
nflraid  of  employing  him.  In  1517,  Pedrarias,  having  been 
ansucoessAiI  in  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  country, 
sent  Balboa  fn  the  direction  of  Port  Oareta,  with  orders  to 
found  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  visit 
some  of  the  islandt  in  the  Pacific.  Balboa  established  his 
Mlony  at  Acla,  taking  an  active  part  himself  in  the  labour 
that  was  required,  bolli  in  the  field  and  in  the  town.  WiUi 
his  men  he  cut  down  wood,  and  built  four  brigs ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  timber  was  so  bad,  that  they  proved  un- 
fit for  service.  This  disappointment  by  no  means  deterred 
Balboa.  He  found  better  timber,  built  two  brigs,  and  taking 
in  them  as  many  men  as  he  could  carry,  be  sailed  for  the 
gulf,  and  landed  on  one  of  the  islands.  Here  having 
teamed  that  Lope  de  Sosa  had  been  appointed  by  the 
government  to  supersede  Pedrarias,  he  sent  one  of  his 
captains  to  Darien,  to  procnre  positive  information,  and  to 
provide  Idm  with  such  articles  as  were  reqwsite  for  build- 
ing ships,  '  Go,*  said  be  to  Oarabito,  the  captain,  *  and  if 
Pedrarias  is  still  governor,  he  will  supply  us  with  all  we 
may  want,  and  by  the  favour  of  God,  we  wilt  immediately 
sail  forourdestinatjui.'  It  is  said  that  a  soldier  who,  as 
B^boa  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  overheard 
him,  went  and  informed  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to 
go  on  a  VOTage  of  discovery  on  his  own  account.  Others 
say  that  Garablto,  having  fallen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
woman  kept  by  Balboa,  had  determined  to  work  bis  ruin  ; 
to  effect  wnich,  he  gave  the  same  information  to  Pedra- 
rias. However  this  may  be,  Pedrarias,  immediately  alter 
the  arrival  of  Oarabito  at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  Balboa  to 
return  to  AcU.  Before  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  was  in- 
formed by  some  Mends  diat  Pedrarias  had  determined  to 
effiaot  his  ruin,  but  Balboa,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  went 
on  till  he  met  iSancisco  Pizarro  with  an  armed  force,  who 
delivered  to  him  the  order  of  arrest  fh>m  Pedrarias.  When 
Balboa  received  this  intelligebce,  he  said  to  Pizarro  in  a 
friendly  tone, '  Was  this  the  way  in  which  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  roe?'  Having  arrived  at  Ada,  he  was 
thrown  into  priaon,  and  tried  on  the  very  chaises  on 
which  he  had  nefore  been  acquitted.  Although  the  judge 
found  him  guilty,  he  recommended  him  to  mercv,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services,  but  the  inflexible  Pedrarias  an- 
swered thejudga,  *  If  he  is  a  criminal,  let  him  die  for  his 
crimes.*   I»  was  accordingly  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

When  Balboa  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
the  public  crier  proclaimed  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
traitOT  and  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  king,  be  said 
with  a  firm  voice, '  That  is  a  gross  falsehood ;  as  sure  as  my 
last  moments  are  near  at  hand,  I  never  had  even  a  thought 
except  of  the  most  loyal  and  faithftil  devotion  to  my  king, 
nor  Dad  any  other  desire  than  to  increase  his  dominions, 
with  all  ray  power  and  ability.'  Balboa  died  with  tlie  firm- 
ness of  a  hero,  in  his  forty-second  year.  Herrera  says  that 
Balboa  was  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, with  flaxen  hair ;  and  that  ho  had  an  acute  under- 
standing, and  was  possessed  of  great  fortitude.  In  danger 
and  fatigue  he  always  took  the  lead,  and  Was  the  last  in 
enjoying  rest  and  comfort.  'Hewaa,'  says  Qulntana,  *  rigid 
in  his  discipline,  hut  when  his  soldiers  were  sick  or  woun£d, 
he  visited  and  consoled  them  as  a  brother^  and  he  was  on 
many  occasions  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  even  to 
dress  it  himself  for  his  sick  men.' 

(See  Herrera,  Historia  Oeneral  de  las  Indiaa  Ocndmtatea, 
Decada  first  and  second,  Quintana ;  Vidua  de  EspaSoles 
Ilutires,  tom.  ii. ;  Navarrete,  Coligdon  de  lot  Viagety  Des- 
cubrimimtoe  de  to*  Etpa^oles  detde  Jtna  del  Si^  XV., 
vol.  iiL    Madrid,  1829.) 

BALCASH,  THE  LAKE  OF.  called  also  BALKASH 
and  BHALKH  ASHI-NOR.  is  the  largest  of  the  nume- 
rous Ukes  whi^  exist  on  the  lowest  terrace  by  which  the 
high  tabls-laads  of  ooiteal  Asiii  descend  towud  the  north- 


west. It  lies  between  43°  and  4fi°  K.  hit,  and  and  ^6" 
B.  long.,  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Zungares,  or,  according  to 
the  present  poUtical  division,  in  that  mwince  of  the  Chinew 
empin  whion  is  called  Thian-dian  Pelu  (Nolham  Thiu- 
sbi^),  or  the  government  of  Iti. 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  On  the  most  mo- 
dwn  mapB  it  eeca|rfei^  flmn  north  to  south,  about  \\  degree 
of  latitttoe.  which  would  give  for  its  length  about  Itto  miles; 
and  this  is  probably  not  too  mocti,  as  the  caravans  going 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tasbkend  and  Kha^ar 
bavel  for  many  days  toge&er  on  its  shores.  Ito  aTerage 
breaddi  seems  to  be  considerably  less. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  iU  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  placed  nearly  in  a  straight  h'ne 
between  the  lake  of  Zaisanff,  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
is  more  than  KOO  foet  above  this  sea,  and  the  Ikke  of 
Aral  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  the 
former  is  231  and  the  latter  378  feet  below  XYi»  searlevel. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  lake  is  ineioaed^  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  not  fax  flnm  its  shores,  lliose  on 
the  east  separate  it  fW>m  the  lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on 
the  West  and  south-wesk  fiom  that  of  Isu  kul ;  both  ranges 
are  called  Ala-teu,  though  they  are  divided  ftom  one 
another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the  tU  river.  On 
the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  steppe  many  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  which,  from  the  nation  that  inhabits 
it,  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Khirghis  Kasaks,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  of  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  seeras  to  descend  by  a  vSry  gentle  slope 
to  the  west,  as  the  course  of  all  its  rivers  proves.  On  the 
south  and  south-east  of  tiie  lake  opens  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Hi,  which,  less  than  eighty  Tears  avo, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  independent  ana  powenhl 
Zungares,  from  whom  this  countir  was  called  Zungaria. 
Their  empire  was  destroyed  and  the  whole  nation  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who,  since  that  time,  have 
settled  other  nations  there— Turks,  Mongols,  Manshus,  and 
Chinese ;  and  have  introduced  agriculture.  The  hn^les  of 
the  Tui^t.  who  in  1771  left  the  banks  of  the  Volea  and  the 
Russian  empire,  likewise  received  from  Uie  Chinese  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Balcash.  The. river  Hi, 
which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has,  according 
to  the  Chinese  geograpbyf  a  course  of  upwards  240  miles* 
it  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
which  has  no  outlet,  though  it  receives,  besides  the  Hi,  ^e 
water  of  several  other  rivers  on  the  north  and  east,  of  which 
one  or  two  run  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  and  upwards. 
(Hnmboldt;  Hitter's  i4«ta.) 

BA'LCONY  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  hatco,  or 
paieo.  (Dixzionario  detla  Crueea.)  Balcon  is  often  used  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Novelle,  from  which  eircumstence  we  may 
conclude  that  balconies  were  very  common  in  Italy  at  that 
time.  Palco  signifies,  in  Itelian,  the  box  of  a  theatre ;  and 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Bologna,  built,  we  believe,  by  PaUadio. 
each  box  or  balcony  has  a  balustrade.  [See  Balustradk.J 
The  balcony  is  much  employed  in  edifices  of  modem  date. 
The  object  of  balconies  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  house 
a  better  view.  They  are  formed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
floors  of  rooms,  and  supported  on  cantilevers  or  brackete,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  columns  oCwood  or  stone. 
The  floor  of  the  balcony  is  laid  on  the  cantilsvers,  and  the 
sides  are  inclosed  with  a  rail  of  iron,  or  a  balustrade  of  stone. 
Where  balconies  are  formed,  the  windows  are  for  the  most 
part  made  to  open  down  to  the  ground.  In  London  cast- 
iron  railing,  variously  designed,  is  most  commonly  used. 
There  arc,  however,  balconies  with  balusters  of  stone  some- 
times placed  before  single  windows,  or  continuous  ranges  of 
them.  The  Ooldsmiths'  Hall,  at  the  back  of  the  Post- 
office,  is  an  example  of  the  former ;  tbe  balustrade  inclosing 
the  space  above  the  columns  of  the  Quadrant  at  the  end 
of  Regent-street  in  London,  and  the  Crescent  at  the  end 
of  Portland-place,  are  examples  of  the  latter.  Some  balco- 
nies have  a  very  slight  projection,  and  rest  not  upon  canti- 
levers, but  upon  the  basement  wall,  as  in  the  Banqneting- 
house  at  Whitehall.   [See  Basembnt.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  Grecian  architectore  some  bal- 
conies have  been  inclosed  with  small  Greek  columns,  instead 
of  the  baluster  used  by  the  Italian  architects.  In  Venice 
there  are  very  magnificent  balconies  in  the  Gothic  taste 
remarkable  for  thdr  richness.  It  is  uncertain  when  bal- 
conies were  first  introduced  into  England.  Some  of  the 
old  hins,  with  the  galleries  round  them,  are  perhaps  the 
oldest  examples  eating.  Elizabethan  architecture  shows 
■  ^  3  S2 
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mu»  TOfy  elaborately  designed  balconieit ;  but  peihaps  the 
neuest  example  to  the  palco  of  the  Italians  will  be  found  in 
lome  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Magdalen  College  con- 
tuns  an  example  of  such  a  balcony  in  a  pulpit  supported 
on  corbels.  [See  Combi..]  (Mackenzie  and  Pugin,  Spe- 
cimens of  CMhh^^cMtet^iin.) 

BALD  BITZZARD  (Zoology),  one  of  the  Engluh  names 
for  the  0»prejf  or  Fiahing  ^igle;  the  Kaking-Hawk  and 
Fi^'Hawk  of  the  Americans ;  Aquila  Pescatrice  of  the 
Italians ;  HaUatut  and  Morphnot  of  Aldrovandus ;  BfU- 
butardut  Anglorum  of  Ray ;  and  Falco  HaUt^tua  of 
LimuDua ;  forming  the  ty^iical  if  not  the  only  species  of 
the  sul^uuB  Panaion  (Savigny)  :  for  Cuvier  limits  the  sub- 
genus to  this  species ;  but  LMSon  thinks  that  tlie  Jokowuru 
{Falco  IchihyeBtua  of  Hors&eld)  should  be  added. 

The  Bald  Buxxard,  Pandion  halieetua,  appears  to  be 


[Pmndlon  haliatoi.] 

widely  diffused.  Temminck  observes,  that  it  is  generally 
distributed  dirough  Europe,  and  that  it  abounds  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  found  in  E^ypt. 
In  the  British  islands  it  seems  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  WiUughby  records  one  that  was  shot  at  Fenzance 
irith  a  mullet  in  its  claws ;  and  White  mentions  another 
that  was  shot  at  Frinsbam  Fond,  near  Selbome,  vhile  it 
wag  sitting  on  the  handle  of  a  pknigh  and  devouring  fish. 
'  It  used,'  says  White, '  to  precipitate  itaelf  into  the  water 
and  take  its  prey  by  surprise.' 

It  has  been  seen  at  Kiltamey  in  Ireland ;  and  Montagu 
speaks  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire.  Selby 
says,  *  I  have  seen  them  upon  Loch  Lomond,  where  they 
are  said  to  breed  ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  numerous  in 
Scotland.'  Moutagu  corroborates  this ;  for  he  says,  in  his 
Omithologieal  Dtctiottary,  '  It  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
generally  on  the  ground  the  side  of  water,  oomposed  of 
flags  and  rushes ;  but  we  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on 
the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  on  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland :  it  was  large  and  flat,  formed  of  sticks  Uid  across, 
and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  lined  with  flags.' 

That  it  IS  found  near  Rome  is  evident  from  Bonaparte's 
SpeccMo  Comparativo  delle  Omitologie  di  Roma  e  di 
Filadelfia. 

In  America  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  summer  from 
Labrador  to  Florida ;  and  it  is  oven  stated  to  have  been  seen 
in  Cayenne  :  indeed  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  Cayenne 
oaprey.  But  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  chmate  of  the 
New  Continent  that  the  bird  abounds ;  and  there  its 
coming  is  eagerly  watched  by  the  fishermen  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  shoals  of  flsh  that  approach  the  shores  in  the  spring. 
*  Towards  the  cl<Me  of  March,'  writes  Nuttall  in  his  inter- 
esting Manual,  <  or  beginning  of  April,  they  arrive  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  Boston  with  tho  first  shoal  of  alewives  or  herrings, 
but  yet  are  seldom  known  to  breed  along  the  coasts  of 
Massachusetts.'  The  same  author  attributes  tbmr  depar- 
tim  Ann  New  Vork  and  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  the 


close  of  September,  or  at  ftrthest  the  middle  of  October, 
when  they  migrate  farther  south,  to  the  going  of  the  flsh 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  feed ;  for  they  principally 
live  on  fl^  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  h^h  into 
the  water  with  such  vi(dence,tlMt,  as  Pennant  observes,  the 
Italians  have  applied  to  the  bird  the  epithet  piombina. 

But  the  bald  buzzard  is  haunted  by  a  persecutor  that  often 
snatches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  Catesby  and  others 
describe  its  sufferings  from  the  piracy  of  the  white-headed 
sea-eagle,  Haliaitua  leucocephtuua ;  and  Wilson  gives  the 
fbllowing  vivid  description  of  such  a  scene, — a  description 
which  those  only  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  *  Elevated,'  says  that  ad- 
mirable ornithologist,  speaking  of  tho  white-headed  eagle, 
as  he  saw  him  in  Amenca.  *  on  the  high  dead  lunb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  tfaAt  commuids  a  wide  view  of  the  ocean,  he 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below, 
the  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the  busy 
tringce  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of  ducks  stream- 
ing over  the  surface;  silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent 
and  wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  \-ast  liquid  maga- 
zine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  vbo&c 
action  instantly  arrests  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature 
of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  the  air,  be  knows  him  to 
be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 
deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sig^t,  and  balancing  himself 
with  half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the 
result  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven  descends  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching 
the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  fooks  of  the 
eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he 
sees  the  flsh-hawk  once  more  emergAtmggling  with  bis 
prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation, 
lliese  are  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the 
air,  instantly  gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk. 
Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying 
in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aeriu 
evolutions.  The  umncumbeied  eagle  rapidly  advances, 
and  is  j  ust  on  the  point  of  readiing  his  opponent,  when  with 
a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration, 
the  latter  drops  his  flsh ;  the  eagle,  potung  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a 
whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water, 
and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the  woods.' 

The  bald  buzzard  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  the  females, 
which  are  the  largest,  as  indeed  they  are  among  most  of  tbe 
birds  of  prey,  sometimes  weigh  five  pounds.  The  plumage, 
which  is  very  like  that  of  the  watei,-fowl,  and  adapted 
to  resisting  the  fluid  into  which  it  |Aunges  for  its  prey, 
is  white  buow,  with  a  few  brown  streaks  wad  speckles  on 
the  throat.  There  is,  indeed,  a  patch  of  brown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  in  young  buds.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  light-brown,  edged  with  white  ;  and  there  is  a  streak 
of  dark-brown  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  Tbe  whole 
of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  are  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  aud  greyish : 
and  in  this  part  of  its  organization  we  see  a  beautiful 
instance  of  adaptation  to  its  habits.  The  close  thigh-feathers 
resist  the  action  of  the  water,  while  the  talon  of  the  outer 
toe  is  much  lai^r  than  the  inner  one,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  backwaras ;  the  under  surfaces  of  all  the  toes  are 
also  very  rough  and  covered  with  protuberances,  which 
enable  it  to  secure  its  slippery  prey.  The  irides  are  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

The  bald  buzzard,  or  osprey,  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs, 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  tho  common  fowl,  of  a  reddish, 
or  yellowish  cream-colour,  marked  with  blotches  and  dots  of 
reddish-brown.  During  incubation  the  nude  often  feeds  tbe 
female.  Nuttall,  in  his  Manutil,  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  habits  in  the  breeding  season  : — 

'  Unlike  other  rapacious  birds,  the  ospreys  may  be  almost 
considered  gregarious,  breeding  so  near  each  other,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were  on  the  small  island 
on  which  he  resided,  near  to  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  New  York,  no  less  than  300  nests  wiui  young. 
Wilson  observed  twenty  of  their  nests  within  half  a  mile. 
I  have  seen  them  noan^  as  thick  about  Rehoboth  Bay,  in 
Delaware.  Hero  they  hve  together  at  least  as  peaceably 
as  rooks;  and  so  harmless  are  thev  considered  by  other 
birds,  that^  according  to  Wilsm,  toe  orow-Uackbuds,  or 
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gi%k1ea,  are  sotnetinies  allowed  refuge  by  the  otpreys,  and 

oonstnict  their  nests  in  die  very  interstices  of  their  eyry.  It 
would  appear  sometimeB,  that,  as  with  swallows,  a  geoeial 
assistance  is  given  in  the  constructing  of  a  new  nwt;  tor, 
.  previous  to  this  event,  a  tlock  have  been  seen  to  assemble 
ID  the  same  tree  squealinK*  u  is  their  ctutmi,  when  uy- 
thing  materially  agitates  uiem.* 

BA'LDACHIN  (ftaftjurAi'rto.  Italian),  a  kind  of  canopy, 
ath«r  supported  on  columns,  or  suspended  from  and  used 
to  oover  an  altar  in  a  Catholic  church.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  baldachino,  signifying  a  {Hece  of  furniture, 
which  is  carried,  or  which  is  Sx^,  over  sacred  things,  or.over 
the  seats  of  princes  and  persons  of  great  distinction,  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  The  form,  for  the  moat  part,  is  square,  and  the 
top  covered  with  cloth  with  a  hanging  fringe :  sometimes 
the  fringe  is  formed  of  pieces  of  cloth  cut  out  after  the 
fhshion  of  a  banner.  The  baldachin  has  been  suppoBed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  antient  eiborium  tiafitiptov, 
a  large  cup  or  vase).  An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the 
early  Christians  over  tombs  and  altars,  was  called  a  eibo- 
rium. The  modem  baldachin  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
eiborium  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  was  made  of  silver,  gold, 
ana  precious  stones,  and  supported  by  four  silver-gilt 
col  umns.  The  baldachin  is  however  deprived  of  the  cur- 
tains which  in  the  eiborium  were  intended  to  inclose  what- 
e^-e^  was  deemed  sacred  within.  {Bncyclopedie  Mitftodique.) 
Tho  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  copied  tne  eiborium  in  their 
tombs.  (See  the  domed  tombs  at  Cairo,  in  the  work  of 
tho  French  Institute  on  Sgyf^-}  The  baldachin  carried 
oi'er  the  host  in  Catholic  countries  is  not  unfrcquently  of  an 
umbrella  shape;  a  similar  sort  of  umbrella  may  bo  seen  on 
an  Etruscan  vase,   (See  Millingen's  work  on  Vases,} 

Tho  baldachin  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  made  by  Bernini, 
is  the  most  celebratetl,  and  is  the  lai^est  known  work  of  the 
kind  in  bronze.  The  dais,  or  co\'ering,  is  supported  on  four 
large  twisted  columns  of  the  composite  order,  placed  upon 
pedestiUs  of  black  marble,  the  dies  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  bronze  escutcheons.  The  columns  are  fluted  for  one- 
third  their  height ;  the  remaining  part  is  ornamented  with 
bays  and  leaves  of  laurel,  combiiwd  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  designed  by  Raphael 
inoneofhiscartoona.  TbewholeworkisbeautifUllyexecuted 
and  htghly-flnisbed.  Above  the  columns  are  four  figures 
of  angels  standing  upright ;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  there 
is  a  cross,  and  below  the  entablature  the  banner-like  cloth 
iVinge  of  the  portable  baldachin  has  been  imitated.  Tho 
plan  is  square,  and  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  pedes- 
tals of  the  foremost  columns.  The  height  is  126  ft.  3  in. 
Irom  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  tho  cross,  of 
which  the  pedestal  is  11  It  8  in.,  the  columns  90  ft.  4  in.; 
the  entablature  11  ft.  6  in.,  the  covering  40  fl..  and  the 
cross  islSftOin.  There  were  186,392  lbs.  of  bronco  em- 
ployed on  Uiis  work ;  the  cfaaung  alone  cost  more  than 
100,000  crowns.  The  Pantheon  was  despwled  of  its  fine 
bronze  ornaments  to  fbrm  this  baldachin,  and  there  being 
more  ornaments  than  were  necessary,  the  remainder  were 
aAcrwards  cast  into  cannon. 

The  baldachin  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioro,  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  kind  of  crown  supported 
by  four  figurea  standing  on  columns  of  porphyry  orna- 
mented with  bandd  of  bronxe.  It  was  mafic  by  llio  Cava- 
liere  Fuga.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  canopies 
(see  Gothic  Architbcturb  and  CANOPV),over  flgures 
of  saints  and  personages  of  distinction,  were  intended  for 
baldachins,  as  they  appear  to  be  used  as  marks  of  distinc- 
tion>  and  not  for  a  covering  only  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  as  tbey  are  placed  horizontally  on  the  tombs  of 
kings  ami  queens,  and  other  personages  of  high  rank  (see 
the  tombs  of  the  kinj^s  in  Westminster  Abbey).  (Siolhard's 
Monumental  Remains;  and  Blore's  Monumental  Remains 
of  Great  Britain.) 

BAXDI.  BERNARDI'NO,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1353, 
of  a  noble  family.  Alter  banng  receivc^l  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied 
mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  the  languages,  of  which 
last  his  biographer  Afltt  says  he  acquired  Imrteen.  His 
reputation  in  tbMa  branches  iX  Isamii^  made  him  known 
to  Fcrrante  Gonxaga.  I^ord  of  Guastalla,  who  engaged 
him  OS  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  prince  was  so 
pleased  with  Midi's  manners  and  abilities  that  he  made 
him  Abbot  of  Ouastalta*  with  the  pope's  approbatkm.  Baldi 
discharged  Um  duties  of  his  new  office  with  great  assiduity 


and  zeal,  hut  in  defending  the  prerogatiivs,  jurisdiction, 
and  immunities  of  his  abbey,  he  fbund  himself  ontanicled  in 
disputes  with  the  community  and  lay  authwities  of  Guas- 
talla, and  with  the  prince  himwlf.  Annoyed,  perhaps,  at 
these  controversies,  he  absented  himself,  and  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
ClwnentVin.,  became  his  friend,  and  invited  him  to  lira  m 
his  house.  Baldi  resigned  the  abtuicy  of  Guastalla,  retaining 
an  annual  pension  from  its  income.  Having  left  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  the  Duke  Francesco  Maria  dslla 
Rovere  sent  him,  in  16 1 2,  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  to  congra- 
tulate th€  new  Dc^e  Andrea  Memmo.  On  this  occasion  Baldi 
pronounced  an  elegant  oration  before  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  so  pleased  the  di^e  that  he  presented  the  orator  with 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  considerable  value.  Baldi  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  remained  inedited.  Among  those  publisbed 
are  a  poem  on  navigation,  and  several  eclogues,  which  are 
not  without  merit  He  painted  the  Italian  rustKS  not  as 
imaginary  Arcadian  beings,  such  as  those  of  Guarino,  Fon- 
tencTle.  and  Gesner.  but  as  rustics  really  arc,  describing 
their  habits  and  employments,  and  deriving  a  moral  from 
their  contentedness  and  their  humble  eiyoyments.  Baldi 
wrote  also  a  poem  called  Deifobe,  purporting  to  be  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  vicissitudes  of  Rome  Irom  \\a  foundation  to  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  form  of  a  prophecv  which  he 
puts  into  tho  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  alter  tne  manner 
of  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Of  Baldi's  prose  works  we 
have  several  dialogues,  one  on  *  dignity,'  in  which  he  gives 
a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  honour,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  philosophical  justness;  and  another  on  the  qualities 
and  duties  required  of  a  prince,  written  with  considerable 
freedom,  considering  the  age  and  counti^  in  which  he  lived. 
Ho  also  compiled  a  short  chronicle  of  all  the  mathema- 
ticians known  from  Ei^orbius  (mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  L{f«  of  Tholes}  down  to  his  own  time.  This 
was  but  the  outline  of  an  extensive  series  of  biographies 
which  Baldi  intended  to  write.  He  also  publisbed  two  Latin 
works  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius :  ScamtUi  imparesVitru- 
viani  a  Bernardino  Baldo  nova  ratione  expticati,  Augs* 
bui^,  1612;  and  De  Varbarum  VUruvianomm  ^gnijiea- 
tiotte^  ibid.,  with  a  lifb  of  Vitruvius.  Both  haxe  been  maerted 
by  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  his  Exereitationes  Vitrwiantt, 
Padua,  1 741.  Two  inedited  historical  works  of  Baldi  were 
published  only  a  few  yean  since ;  Vita  e  FUtti  di  Gmdo- 
baldo  I.  di  Montepeltro  Duea  tf  Urlnno,  2  vols.,  Hilano, 
1821 ;  and  Vita  e  Ftitti  di  Federifio  di  Montepeltro  Duca 
dUrbino,  3  vols.,  Roma.  1824.  These  contain  some  curious 
information  about  the  Feltre  dynasty  in  Urbino^  and  about 
the  epoch  of  (Tesar  Borgia's  rule  in  the  Romagna.  (Afl&^ 
Vita  di  Bernardino  BtuUi.} 
BA'LDIVIA.  [SeeVALDiriA.] 
BALDRICK,  or  BAUDRICK  (Fr.  Mtu/niT),  a  mili- 
tary  belt,  band,  or  girdle,  much  used  by  warriors  in  more 
antient,  as  well  as  in  the  feudal  times  ;  ordinarily  encircling 
the  waist,  but  occasionally  pendant  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  sustaining  a  sword.  Menace  deriveti  this  word,  through 
the  medium  of  the  low  Latin  oalJringtts,  from  the  Latm 
balteu*.   Ducange  derives  it  through  oaldrellus. 

Tlie  figure  of  William  de  Valence,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  a  baldrick  or  belt  finely  enamelled 
with  his  coat  of  arms.  Various  arms  are  also  enamelled  on 
the  belt  of  £dmund  Crourhback,  Eari  of  Lancaster's  fl^re 
in  the  same  church.  The  belt  was  an  article  of  militwy 
dress  which  often  marked  the  consequence  or  dignity  of  its 
wearer. 

BALDWIN,  or  BAUDOUI'N.  great  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, succeeded,  a.d.  637,  his  father  Andacer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  thot  province,  as  feudatory  of  the  Emperor  Louis, 
Chnricmagne's  successor.  Baldwin  was  railed  *  Iron-arm,' 
on  account  of  his  great  strength ;  some  say.  on  account  of 
his  being  constantly  in  armour.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis, 
in  840.  Baldwin,  having  taken  the  part  of  Lothorius  against 
his  brothers,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tcnai.  After  peace  was  made  among  Um  brothers,  Baldwin 
appeared  unwilling  to  acknowledgo  his  allegiance  to  any  of 
the  three  rival  pnnces— Lotharius.  Charies  the  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria— his  territonr  being  situated  on  the  boun- 
daries of  all  three.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charkw  the  Bald. 
King  of  Aquitnnia  and  of  Neustria,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
tho  principal  part  of  modern  Franco,  having  become  a 
widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Bthelwolf,  king  of 
Xngland,  was  letuming  to  btr  ftOwr  In  VtKoM,  when 
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BaUviB.i4uhaAhMldof1itrgmtlMUitjr.wMit  to  meet 
her  It  her  Uhding.  Ha  prevailed  on  her  to  aooompanjr  him 
to  the  outle  of  HBarlebaek,  where  thejr  were  privately 
married,  aa  Baldwin  eoukl  not  expect  to  obtain  her  bther's 
oonsent,  on  account  of  hit  former  hostility  to  him.  Charles, 
ineeiued  at  the  news,  aeot  his  son.  Lauis  the  Stammerer,  to 
make  war  upon  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
After  the  battle,  Baldwin  caused  several  of  Charles's  barons, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  hanged,  as  the  inati- 
gatora  of  the  war.  The  Pope,  Niebolas  I.,  faavinff  exeom- 
nuiiieated  him.  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  for  the 
abduction  of  hi*  dtuKhtar  and  hit  aubtequent  lOfliial  to 

Jive  her  up.  he  resolved  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
udith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtained  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  lend  a  legato  to  Charies  of  France, 
to  settle  all  differences  between  them.  The  legato  suC' 
ceededt  snd  Baldwin  and  hit  wife  repaired  to  Charles's 
oourt.  Charles  received  them  kindly,  enlarged  the  limits  <^ 
Flanders,  and  erected  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  castles  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  to  defond  the  country 
against  4he  Nonuans,  who,  under  their  chief  Hastings,  bad 
landed  on  the  coast.   Baldwin  died  at  Arras,  in  877. 

BALDWIN  IL,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Al&rith.  daaghter  of  Alfred  of.Bngland.  He 
made  war  against  Eudee,  count  oi  Paris,  who  had  uaurped 
the  French  crown,  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  latter 
bad  ascended  the  throne.  Baldwin  died  in  910,  and  was 
Buoeeoded  by  his  son  Amoul. 

BALDWIN  III.,  styled  'of  the  haodaome  beard.'  suc- 
eeeded  Count  Amoul  the  younger  in  eS8.  Ha  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  o(  Luxemburg.  During  the  troublea 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otbo  III.,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  seised  upon  several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  territories:  among  others,  upon  Valeiwiemies, 
which  he  aflefwords  defended  against  the  united  fwees  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  Pranoe.  and  the  Duke 
oT  Normandy.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Walcheren  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
who  asserted  a  previous  claim  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  his  son  Baldwin.  It  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  that 
he  held  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Flanders 
•t  Oudenude;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  states  of  Flanders.   Baldwin  IIL  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  called  by  some  '  of  Lisle.'  and  by  others 
*  le  IMbonnaiM,*  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  hit  father. 
He  oonquered  several  districtB  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  river  had  till  then  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire.  These 
districts  he  retained  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Empeiw  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counte  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowns  of  Franca  and  Germany. 
Baldwin  gave  his  daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  king  of  England,  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death,  appointed  Count  Baldwtoi  guardian  to  his 
son  PhiUp,  then  a  minor.  Baldwin  fhlBIlM  his  trust  with 
great  honour;  and  defeated  the  Gascons,  who  hod  re- 
volted. He  then  accompanied  his  son-in-law,  William,  to 
the  eonqueet  of  England;  and  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion  William  assigned  him  and  his  successors  a  yearly 
pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  of  the  English  treasury. 
Baldwin  died  in  1067.  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 

BALDWIN  v.,  called '  the  Good,'  and  also  •  of  Mons,'  from 
his  having  married  the  Countess  RichiUa.  of  Hainault.  who 
brought  turn  the  lordship  of  Mons  heSore  he  beoame  Count 
of  FwndwB,  suooeeded  his  fatfier,  Baldwin  XV.  He  died 
in  1070.  leaving  two  eons.  Amoul  and  Baldwin.  After 
his  death,  his  brother  Robert,  called  the  Friealander,  fiom 
having  conquered  the  principality  of  FriesUnd.  invaded 
Flanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St  Oraer. 
Arnoul  was  kilted;  and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  renounced 
his  claims  on  the  county  of  Flanders  in  favour  of  his  uncle 
and  his  desoendanto,  and  kept  for  himself  the  county  of 
Hainault,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother.  "This 
Baldwin  has  been  reckoned  in  the  series  of  the  princes  of 
his  family  as  Baldwin  VI. 

BALDWIN  VIL.  grandaon  of  Robert  the  Friealander, 
aoeoeeded  his  father.  Robert  the  youngs,  as  Count  <ii  Fhm- 


dsrs,  in  the  year  1111.    He  was  eaOai  BaMwtn  BtjMb 

fipom  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ose  «sed  dwing  his  nigm  m  the 
numerous  publio  executions  of  the  eutlawa  who  itinsted  the 
country,  among  whom  wen  many  turbulent  feudal  tords.  It 
is  steted  in  an  old  ehroniole,  that  one  Peter  of  OosCfc*M|% 
having  seised  two  cows  belonging  to  a  poor  eountrywomes, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  when  be  waa  condemned 
by  Baldwin  to  be  plunged,  dreased  and  booted  a»  be  was, 
into  a  large  eanldnm  of  boihng  water,  in  the  nurkcl-pfaav 
of  the  towii,  Baldwin  made  war  in  Normandy  in  fevonr  ef 
William,  son  Robert  Curthose.  egainst  Henry  I.  of  Sn^- 
land  I  and  being  seventy  wminded  at  the  riege  of  Rooeat 
died  socm  aftor,  in  1119.  He  was  sueoeeded  in  the  eonnqr 
(tf  Flandns  by  Charles  of  Denmark,  son  of  Adela,  Um 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Friealander  and  Baldwin's  aunt. 

BALDWIN  VIII..  Count  of  Hainault.  descended 
from  Baldwin  VI„  and  became  Count  of  Flanden  after  the 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1194.  Thus  the  Ime  of  Baldwin 
of  Mons  was  restored,  and  the  two  counties  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders  were  re-unlted.  Philip  of  France,  afterwards 
Philippe  Augusto,  married  Isabella,  Baldwin's  daughter. 
Baldwin  died  in  119S,  leaving  bis  dominiMis  (o  Baldwfa 
IX.,  afterwaids  Emperor  of  Cmstontim^le.  (Oudegberst, 
Chrrmquet  et  Aniuuaa  d»  Jifmidrv.) 

BALDWIN  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  sm 
of  Baldwin  of  HainaultH.aad  of  Mornnt  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders. He  became  Countof  Flanders  oy  the  desth  of  his  mo- 
ther in  1  ]  94,  and  the  following  year  suceeeded  his  fiuber  ss 
Count  of  Hainault.  After  bis  aocemion,  he  did  bemage  to 
the  Emperor  Uenry  VI.  at  Metx.  for  the  londa  which  he  held 
of  the  Gnrman  empire,  and  to  King  Philip  II.  t£  Franee,  at 
Compiigne  for  the  oounty  of  Flanders.  Soon  sAer,  how- 
ever, he  made  war  upon  King  Philip  for  the  rooovcffv  of  the 
prarinoe  of  Artois,  wbioh  had  been  detached  fhim  Zanders 
under  Count  Philip  hi*  uneU.  and  Cemitesa  Marnnt's 
predeeesiOT,  and  given  as  a  pmrtimi  to  fsabdU,  BeMwia's 
sister,  who  marriedKing  Phflipt  but  died  in  1190.  BaldiHu, 
having  mode  HI  alliance  with  Richard  of  Kngtand  againat 
the  French  king,  omquered  part  of  the  Ar^,  bat  could 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arraa.  By  the  treaty  of  I^ 
ronne.  in  1 1 99,  the  Artois  waa  divided :  Sl  Omcr,  Aidres, 
Aire,  &o..were  restored  to  Flanders,  and  Arras  and  Bethune 
remained  with  France.  In  1800,  Baldwin  having  resolved 
to  join  the  fourth  cr  isade,  which  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pops  Innooent  III.,  for  the  purpose 
of  reecmquering  Palestine,  appointed  bis  brother  Philip, 
Count  Nemur.  with  other  person^  to  the  regeney  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  while  be  and  bla  teMher  Henij. 
with  a  numennia  body  of  knubto  and  meHt-ams,  pro- 
ceeded through  Burgundy  ana  Italy  to  Venkia,  which  woe 
the  appnnted  plaoe  of  meeting.  His  wife,  Msry  of  Cham- 
pagne, followed  him  afterwards.  As  the  enuMdera  could 
not  raise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetians  for  the  ships 
and  provisions  which  the  latter  had  engaged  to  furnish. 
Baldwin  exhwtrd  his  brethren  in  arms  to  part  with  their 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he  set  them 
the  flrst  example  himself.  Still  a  large  sum  being  wanting, 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice.  propoMd  that,  on  tbeir  way 
to  the  East,  the  cruaadRS  should  stop  befiHv  Zara  iu  Dal- 
motia.  and  assist  the  Venetiatu  in  reconquering  that  place, 
which  had  rev(dted,  and  given  ^If  up  to  the  JCug  of  Hun- 
gary. Many  of  the  erusaders  refhsed  and  left  Venice: 
others,  and  Baldwin  among  the  rest,  aoraed  to  the  proposal. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  October,  1208.  and  having  stopped  at 
Zara,  the  crusaders  and  the  Venetians  took  the  town,  where 
they  wintered.  At  Zara  the  crasaders  were  applied  te  by 
mesrengers  from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  /  ngelus,  Emperor  m 
Conitantinople,  who  had  been  deposed  hod  his  eyes  seared 
out.  and  been  Uirown  into  a  dungeon  by  his  brother  Alexius 
III.  The  young  Alexius  implored  the  cmsoders  to  deliver 
his  fether.  and  restwe  him  te  the  throne,  engaging,  on  hia 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  erary  assistaoee  fin*  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine,  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
to  make  the  Greek  cburra  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  See.  A  grmt  consultation  being  held  tiy  the 
chiefe  of  the  cmsaders,  some  objected  to  Uiis  second  divM^ 
sion  from  their  original  purpose ;  but  Bonifeoe.  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  Bildwin  of  Flanders,  and  the  old  Doge  Dan- 
dolo. supported  the  eotreattea  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedition 
to  Constantinople  was  resolved  upon.  They  tlwn  proeeeded 
to  Corfu,  where  they  were  joined  by  young  Alexius  bimsdf. 
In  May.  1803.  the  fleet.  consisHngof  neariy  five  hnndred 
sail,  left  CorAi.  and  steerad  flw  the  HeUespont ;  tbey  aBlmA 
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4b«  I*ropQniii  without  UMtiog  anjr  (^position,  and  oatt 
anchoTat  CfaryaopoUs  opponita  to  Conatantinople.  The  plan 
of  attacdL  beiag  fonned,  Baldwin,  who  had  with  him  the 
best  aichen  and  la  numwotts  body  of  brave  knighis,  was 
•ppoiiitad  to  lead  the  van,  Havias  croued  the  Botiphonia, 
they  landed  near  Oalata,  and  eaii^  defeated  the  Qreeka, 
who  ran  away,  the  usurper  Alexius  setting  the  example. 
The  Venetian  fleet  forced  the  entranoo  of  the  harbour,  and 
Dandolo  gained  posseseion  of  part  of  the  rampart*  on  that 
sule.  Meantime  a  revolution  took  place  within  the  dty : 
the  usurper  Alexius  escaped  in  a  boat  with  his  treasures,  and 
Isaac  was  restored  to  the  thnme.  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end.  and  young  Alexius  being  assooiated  with  his  father  in 
(he  imperial  dignity,  began  to  ful&l  part  of  his  promises  to 
his  allies  the  crusaders,  who  remained  encamped  outside 
the  walls.  He  found,  however,  gmrt  opposition  from  his 
own  sulyeots,  espedallr  with  ngaid  to  the  aoknowled^ment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Roine.  <  A  flte,  too*  which  origuated 
in  the  unatioism  of  some  Flemish  erusaders,  who  were 
scandalised  at  the  sight  of  a  mosque,  for  the  use  of  the 
Saracen  traders,  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  eity,  and 
which  raged  for  several  days,  destrc^ing  some  of  the  most 
amulous  quarters  of  the  town,  aggravatOT  the  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latin  intruders.  The  crusaders,  on 
their  part,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  Emperor  Isaac, 
demanding  an  immediate  fblBlment  of  the  stipulations 
agn^ed  upon.  Uosblitiea broke  out  again  in  Januanr,  1304, 
And  Uiis  was  the  sigial  for  a  new  zavidution  in  the  city. 
Another  Alexiua,  of  toe  house  of  Dneas,  related  to  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  ei^oyed  the  confidence  of  young  Alexius 
Aiigelus,  betrayed  his  friend,  cast  him  into  a  dungeon*  and 
murdered  him.  The  old  Emperor  Isaac  died  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  saU,  of  torror  and  grlaC  Alexiua  Duces,  called 
Muruudoa,  eo  account  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows  being  joined 
together,  usurped  the  throne. 

The  crusaders  now  invested  ConstantinoplSt  and  at  the 
end  of  nearly  three  months'         a  general  assault  was 
made,  and  the  town  was  stormed  from  the  harbour  side,  as 
before,  though  after  a  stouter  defence.   The  Greeks  at  last 
eyed  for  mercy,  and  the  cami^  was  stopped ;  but  the  city 
was  ^ven  up  to  plunder,  attended  In  ^  its  oonoomitant 
eitceiaes,  although  both  fttldwin  and  to*  Huquis  of  U<mfr- 
forret  exerted  &enuelves  to  restrain  the  Ikentiousness  of 
the  soldiers.   A  great  share  of  the  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
as  usual  in  such  events,  by  the  depraved  part  of  the  popu- 
lation itself,  and  by  those  Latin  inhabitants,  who,  having 
been  driven  away  by  the  Greeks  some  months  before,  now 
returned  with  their  triumphant  countrymen.   The  booty 
was  divided  between  the  crusaders  and  the  Venetians ;  the 
share  gf  the  fcnmer.  after  deducting  their  debt  to  the  re- 
public, amounted  to  400.000  marks  of  silver*  at  about 
800.0001.  sterling.  MurtcuOQa  had  run  away,  but  being 
overtaken,  he  was  eondemned  to  be  thrown  from  the  sum- 
nit  of  the  iiUar  of  Aieadius.  The  other  usurper,  Alexius 
Angelus.  wu  also  seiied.  and  sent  captive  to  luly.  The 
X<alia  conqueron  appointed  twelve  electors,  six  Venetians 
mkI  six  erusaden,  to  choose  a  new  emperor  of  the  East 
The  crusaders  proposed,  at  first,  the  gallant  old  Doge  Dan- 
idoio,  but  the  Venetians  objected  to  his  nomination,  on  the 
greiuad  thai  the  imperial  dignity  was  incompatible  witlLthat 
o£  Arst  magistrate  of  their  republic.   The  choice  then  fell 
Upon  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  most  disUnguisbed  as  well 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  crusaders.   The  Marquis  of 
MoDtfenrat,  the  only  candidate  who  could  be  bis  rival,  was 
the  Oz&t  te  swear  aUoRianoe  to  the  new  emperor.  The 
auihoriiy  oi  Baldwin,  however,  was  much  ekeumscribed : 
not  more  than  ooe-fonrdi  part  of  the  novinces  of  the  em- 
pire was  apMowiatad  to  htm,  one-half  m  the  remunder  being 
allotted' to  uue  Venetians,  whose  doge  was  proclaimed  Despot 
of  ilomania;  the  other  half  was  distributed  among  the 
adventurers  of  France  and  Lombardy.    The  Marquis  of 
Montferrat  bad,  for  his  share,  the  kingdom  of  Tbessalontca 
and  the  island     Crete,  which  last  he  sold  to  the  Venetians. 
Others  received  fiefs  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Several 
pro VI noes,  however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Greek 
nrioees,  the  relatives  of  the  former  emperors.  Theodore 
Lascaris  kept  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  descen^nt  of  Andro- 
nious  Coumenus  held  the  duchy  of  Trefaixcmd ;  and  Miehael. 
a  bastard  of  the  bouse  of  AngeH,  formed  a  strong  pinci- 
pali^  in  Kpirus.   Biddirin  was.  therefore,  rather  a  titular 
than  a  real  emperor,  and  all  his  abilities  and  ^;ood  intentions, 
fiir  which  histwtana  have  gmerally  given  bim  credit,  could 
net  prevent  the  diseiden  ioheieBt  to  ndt  li  stale  of  tilings. 


I  Meantime  the  diseontent  of  the  GMeeki  was  meonntMl  \iy 

'  John,  or  Joannices.  King  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wall*- 
ohiane,  who  had  revolted  ^^nst  the  empire  under  Isaac 
Angelus.  Joannlees  was  of  the  Latin  communion ;  he 
boasted  ot  being  of  Roman  descent,  and  he  corresponded 
with  Pope  Innocent  HI.  RitJoieing  at  tbefkll  of  the  QnA 
dynasty,  he  sent  ambastadors  to  the  Latins  to  propose  an 
alliance,  but  he  was  haughtily  told  that  he  must  begin  by 
making  his  submission  as  a  vassal  of  the  new  emperor. 
Upon  this  Joannioes  secretly  intrigued  with  the  disaffected 
Greeks,  promising  them  his  support.  A  vast  oonsplrany 
was  formed,  and  as  soon  as  Henry.  Baldwin's  brother, 
had  crossed  over  to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with  him 
the  flower  of  his  troops,  the  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Thrace 
rose  and  massacred  the  Latins  who  were  scattered  among 
tbem.  The  survivors  escaped  to  Adrianople,  but  the  insur- 
rection spread  there  also ;  the  French  aiM  Venetians  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  fu^tives  fell  baek  upon  Constanti- 
nople. Meantime  Joanniees,  having  cronsed  the  moun- 
tains of  Hnmus  (the  Balkan),  at  the  bead  of  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  Baldwin  sent  orders  to  bis  brother  to  return, 
but  without  waiting  for  him,  be  took  the  field  with  a  small 
force,  and  advanced  against  Adrianople,  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  multitudes  of  the  Bulgarians,  defeated,  and  taken 

Srisoner  on  the  I5th  of  April,  1905.  Villehardouin,  the 
[arshal  of  Romania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the  whole 
expedition,  and  the  old  Doge  Dandolo,  effected  a  gallant 
retreat  with  the  scanty  remainder  of  their  troops.  Bald- 
win died  a  ra>isoaer  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  following  year. 
Innocent  III.,  having  written  to  Joannioes,  requesting  bim 
to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  '  Baldwin  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known, A  story  was  circulated  of  his  having  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  Joannioes  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  nmilar  to  those 
of  Potipbar's  wifo  towEmls  Joseph,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Geneeis.  Henr}',  Baldwin's  brother,  succeeded  him  as 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Twenty  years  after,  a  hermit 
appeared  in  Flanders,  pretending  that  he  was  Baldwin,  but 
bo  was  omvicted  of  imposture,  and  put  to  death.  Mary, 
Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband,  on  a  pilgrim^  to 
Jerusalem.  Two  contemporary  historians,  of  tne  two  oppo- 
site parties,  have  each  left  us  an  account  of  the  memorable 
events  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
crusaders;  one  is  Villehardouin  of  Champagne  alMive-men' 
tioned,  and  the  other  Nicetas,  aGreek,  who  held  a  high  rank 
in  the  imperial  court.  (See  Nicetas,  books  xix.  %x.  xx\.} 
There  are  also  letters  from  Baldwin,  inserted  in  the  Gefta 
Innocmtii  HI.  8ee  also  Lebeau,  Hiatoire  du  Ba*  Empire, 
Ducange,  the  Venetian  historians,  and  Gibbon,  cb.  60. 

BALDWIN  XL  was  the  son  of  Peter  dc  Courtenay, 
Count  of  Anxerre,  and  of  YbtUide,  sister  of  Baldwin  I,,  the 
emperor.  After  the  death  of  Henry.  Baldwin's  brother 
and  successor  in  121 7,  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  but  Peter  never  reached  his  destination, 
being  treacherously  arrested  in  Epirus  by  Theodore  An- 
gelus, the  despot  of  that  country.  He  died  in  capttvitv,  but 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  second  son 
Robert  was  called  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  having  reached  Constantinople  in  safety,  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  At  his  death  in  1228,  his 
brother  Baldwin  was  yet  a  child,  and  the  barons  of  Romania 
called  to  the  throne  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  mafrv  his 
daughter  and  become  hts  colleague  and  successor.  Jonn  of 
Brienne,  after  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  besieged  Constantinople, 
died  in  1237,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  The  empire 
of  the  iJttins  might  be  said  to  be  now  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  and  Baldwin  had  neither  money  nor  abili- 
ties to  retrieve  bis  fortunes.  After  years  of  humiliating  re- 
verses and  fi-uitless  negotiations,  he  was  surprised  within 
his  capital  by  the  troops  of  Michael  Palmolc^us,  who  ruled 
over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Of  Thrace. 
Michael's  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus, fbund  means,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants, to  introduce  a  small  body  of  men  within  the  walls 
on  the  Sfith  of  July,  1261.  Michael  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  multitude,  and  Baldwin  had  just 
time  to  escape  by  sea  to  Eubcea,  and  thence  to  Italy.  With 
him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constan 
tinople.  Baldwin  continued  to  his  death,  tfhich  occurred 
thirteen  years  after,  to  assume  the  onpty  litle  of  Bmpem^ 
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nUahwu  ttuumhtod  to  bii  dMcendanta  for  several  geoo- 
ntiODi,  vntfl  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
wu  at  last  dropped.  The  last  of  these  titular  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  Duke  of  Andria  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  vbo  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother's  side.    (6ibbon,di.  61.  and  his  authorities.) 

BALDWIN  I.t  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of 
Eustace,  Count  of  Bouulon.  a  feudal  territory  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.  He  accompanied  bis  two 
elder  brothers,  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorrune  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Eustace  Count  of  BouU^e,  to  the  flrat  onuade 
fai  1096.  [See  Crubadis.]  Baldwin  distin^ished  him- 
■elf  in  several  actions  against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  Cilieia.  He  there  quarrelled  vith  Tancred 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  was  near  coming  to  battle 
with  him.  As  tbe  crusaders  advanced  into  Syria,  Baldwin 
being  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Euphrates,  was  invited  by  the  Christian  iohabituits  of 
Edessa,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso- 
potamia. Ha  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  Received  bv 
tbe  Edessana,  who  soon  af\er  proclaimed  him  their  lord. 
Upon  this  Baldwin  asnimed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edesra, 
which  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
abouthalfacentury.  He  also  took  Samoaata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  the  limits  of  his  territory.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  Mesopotamia,  tbe  rest  of  the  crusaders 
took  Antioch  in  1098;  and  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
attacking  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  agunst  Jerusalem 
in  1039,  at  the  siege  and  tAing  of  which  city  Baldwin  was 
not  present.  After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  laige  retinue, 
to  the  HvAy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries, 
returned  to  EdMsa.  In  the  followbg  year.  1100,  Godfrey 
died,  and  Baldwia  being  called  to  succeed  him.  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  bis  coaain  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  be  was  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  1100.  Hisreign,  which  lasted  till  11 18,  wasone  of  con- 
tinual warfare  agaitist  the  Turks,  the  Arabst,  the  Persians, 
«Rd  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  activity.  He 
defeated  the  Eg>-ptiana  near  Jaffa  in  1101,  took  Acre  in 
1 1 03.  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  besieged 
SidfH)<  and  took  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  he  gave  as  a  fief  to 
Bertraod,  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  He  next  marched 
to  the  asvstance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quickly  returned  to  PiUes- 
tine.  whiai  had  been  invaded  during  his  absence  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Egyptians.  He  there  met  with  a  band  of 
Norwegian  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
their  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Magnus,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  With  their  assistance  Baldwin 
took  Sidon  in  1 1 1 1 .  In  1112,  Ascalon,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besieged,  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  the  Christians 
were  now  in  poasession  of  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
gulf  of  Jssusto  the  frontier  of  Egypt  Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt.  adn£ced  as  far  as  Rhinocolura, 
vhicb  be  too^  but  proceeded  no  farther.  On  his  return 
towards  Jeruialem>  be  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.  Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  teom  his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and 
disinterested ;  Baldwin  was  ambiUous  and  worldly,  but  at 
the  same  time  brave,  clever,  and  firm.  Taaso,  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Germalemme  (st.  8—9),  has  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  two  brothers.  For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, see  William  of  Tyre,  Gibbon,  and  Michaud  JJu- 
ioire  de»  Croisades, 

BALDWIN  n.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Count  of  Edessa, 
■ueoeeded  hia  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  the  uiwne  of  Jerusalein. 
when  he  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenay.  Under  his  reign  the  mUitary  and  religious  order  of 
the  Templars  was  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
I^nd.  [See  Tehplars.]  Tbe  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  been  instituted  many  years  before  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  also  now  assumed  a  military 
character.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  1123  he  went  to  the 
relief  of  Edessa,  which  was  attaclud  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
taken  Jocelyn  of  Courtenaj  nisoner.  Baldwin  was  sur- 
prised by  th«  Turks,  and  taken  also.  Jocelyn.  however, 
found  meaiu  to  escape,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obtained 


Baldwin's  release  on  his  paying  a  ramom.  During  Bald- 
win's captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  arrived  in  the  portk 
of  Palestine,  and  most  (mportunely  for  the  relief  of^  the 
Christian  inlubitants.  Baldwin  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou,  in  1131,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he 
soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Anjou,  boc- 
ceeded  bis  fkther  in  1 142.  Under  his  reign  the  Christians 
lost  Edessa.  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1 145  bv  Zenghi. 
Turkish  pnnce  of  Aleppo,  and  fhther  of  tbe  famous  ^m)U' 
reddin.  Baldwin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  with  the  power  and  abilities  Nonrsddin,  oi 
whom  he  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  all  j 
against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  to  whom  Nou- 
reddin  bore  allegiance.  [See  Novrbddin.]  Louis  VH.. 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III,,  Emperor  of  Gmnany.  under- 
took the  second  crusade  in  1147,  at  the  exhortation  of  St 
Bernard,  for  the  object  of  supporting  their  Christian  brethren 
of  Palestine.  Their  expedition  turned  out  unfortunate. 
They  lost  the  n»ater  part  of  their  men  in  their  march 
through  Asia  Hinor ;  and  having  reached  Palestine  with, 
the  remainder,  they  jmned  Baldwin's  forces  in  an  attempt 
upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  failed.  Conrad  and  Louts 
then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
He  died  in  February.  1162,  with  suspicious  symptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  at 
Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothw  Amaury.  or 
Amalrie. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  sou  of  Amaury,  who  was  still  a  minor 
when  his  Either  died  in  1174,  was  wticted  with  leprosy  and 
was  nearly  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to 
counter  tbe  might  of  Salaeddin.  who  had  succeeded  Nov* 
reddin,  and  bad  extended  his  power  over  both  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtamed  a  truce  from  Salaeddin. 
He  died  in  118G,  leaving  for  hia  successor  his  nephew. 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  bis  sister  Sybilla  and  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  uf  Montferrat.  Ibis  Bald- 
win, who  has  been  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  months 
after  his  uncle,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  Guy  de  Lusignan.  Sybilla'a  second  husband,  who 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy's  assumption,  the 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Sahwddin 
in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnty  in  tbe  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  This  prelate  was  boni  of  o&cuk 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  in  his  younrar  years  taught  school.  (Gervas,  Act. 
Poniif-  Script.  X.  Twysd.  col.  1675 ;  Bale,  De  Script,  cent, 
iii.  n.  27.)  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  quitted  both  his  dignity  and' 
the  world,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  </ 
Ford,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  elected 
ablMtf;  and  from  thence,  in  1180,  was  promoted  ta  the 
bishopric  of  Woreester.  (Wharton.  .<4r^/ta  Sacra,  u  477.) 
In  1184.  King  Henry  II.  translated  BaBwin  to  tho  see  of 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  very  pownAil  oi^WBition  fion  the 
monks  ofrthe  cathedral,  where  be  was  enthroned  May  19, 
1185,  and  on  the  same  day  received  tbe  pall  fWm  Pope 
Lucius  III.  (Gervas,  Act.  Pontif,  col.  1676.)  Baldwin  had 
not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began  to  build  a 
church  and  monastery  at  Heckington.  near  Canterbury,  in 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  ^  Beoket,  intending  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  secular  priests ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of 
his  cathedrali  supported  by  the  authority  of  successive  popes, 
caused  him  ultimately  to  aesist,  and  even  to  destroy  the  buii/^ 
inga  which  he  had  erected.  (SeeCtervas,  utsupr.  andthc-se^. 
tion  of  his  work  DeDiscordii*  inter  Monaeho9  Caniitait.  eb 
BtUdewinum  Archiep.  Script.  X.  cd.  1303-1334;  Mat  Par. 
ker.  Be  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccl.  edit.  1 729.  p.  2 1 6.)  Urban  IILaffeer- 
wards  made  Baldwin  his  l^te  for  the  dioceso  of  Canter-^ 
bury.  (Wharton,  Angl.  Socr.  li.  692.)  On  September  3, 1189» 
Baldwin  performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I.  a^ 
Westminster  (Gervas.  ut  supr.  col.  1678)  ;  and  in  the  saroft 
year,  when  that  king's  natural  brother.  GeofiVey.  was  traos- 
lated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  York,  he  successfully  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  tha 
bishops  of  England  to  receive  consecratwn  from  any  othci 
than  the  arohtHsbtq)  of  Canterbury.  (Parker,  ut  si^r. 
p.  219.)  In  11 90  he  made  a  progress  into  Wales,  to  prea«^ 
theenuadej  bb4 in tiw  suae  year, faifring h^Id « ooundl 
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atW«stmiilMer.Iie  ibDomd  King  RtdurdLto  the  Hdy 
land.  He  embarked  it  Danr,  HartSi  25. 1 191 .  abandoning 
tlie  important  dutiei  hit  station,  and,  after  soikring  many 
hardships  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the  nege. 
where  he  died,  Nov.  20.  in  the  same  yeari  km  There  his 
}jody  was  interred.   (Gervas.  coL  1678.) 

Giraldus  de'Barri,  or  Cambrensis.  who  accompanied  Arch- 
bishop Baldvrin  not  only  in  his  progress  through  Wales,  but 
to  the  Holy  Land,  tells  os  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an 
open  and  pleasing  aspect,  a  middling  stature,  and  a  spare 
but  healtmbl  otmstitution  of  body ;  modest  and  sober,  of 
great  abstinence,  of  few  words,  and  not  easily  provoked  to 
anger.  The  tmly  ftnlt  he  cha^[es  him  with  is  a  lemissness 
in  the  execution  of  his  pastoral  office,  aridng  from  an  innate 
lenity  of  temper.  (GKnddus,  D«  Viti*  Sex  B-pite.  Coelcm. ; 
mart.  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  429.) 

Bishop  Tanner  (Bibkoth.  Britan.  Hib.  pp.  67.  68)  has 
given  a  list  of  a  great  man^  treatises  by  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
which  remain  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed  the  different 
libraries  in  which  they  are  deposited.  The  moat  important, 
however,  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Tissier,  and  published, 
in  1663,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Senptore*  Bibtioth. 
CuterdetuU.  The  reader  who  desire*  more  minute  infor- 
mation dian  is  given  hm,  upon  the  life  and  labours  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  may  consult  the  Biogr.  Brit.  edit. 
1778,  p.  530 ;  Mat.  Par.,  edit.  1640,  pp.  141,  143,  154,  157, 
161 ;  Henry.  Hist  Brit.  8vo.  edit.  1805,  vol.  v.  pp.  408.423 ; 
Pits,  De  lUustr.Angl.  Script,  an  1193.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis's  account  of  Archmshop  Baldwin's  journey  into 
Wales,  the  original  Latin  of  which  was  first  printed  in 
12mo.  at  London,  1565,  and  afterwards  by  Camaen  in  his 
Aitgiicth  NormanmcOf  fol.  Francof.,  1603,  has  been 
MDce  translated,  and  successfully  compared  with  the  present 
topography  of  Wales,  by  Sir  Rictuud  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to. 
liind.  1 806. 

BALE,  JOHN,  in  Latin  Baljbds,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
bom.  as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  Cove,  a  small  vilii^  in  Suf- 
folk, about  Ave  miles  from  Dunwich,  November  2l8t,  1495, 
and  complains  that  his  parents,  being  encumbered  with  a 
large  family,  placed  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  in 
the  monastery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence  be  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  he  adds  that  there  he  had 
neither  tutor  nor  patron.  (Bale,  de  Script,  Britan^  cent.  viii.. 
c  ult.)  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College  in  that  uni- 
Torai^.  where,  according  to  Baker's  manuscript  collections, 
we  find  him  as  early  as  1514  {MS.  Hart.  7031,  p.  356).  In 
1539  he  occurs  as  prior  of  the  Carmelitw  of  I^wich. 
(Sttype.  Anmda,  Append.,  No.  85.)  His  education,  of 
course,  was  in  the  Romish  religion ;  but  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  last  date,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  Went- 
wortb,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  gave  proof  of  having  re- 
nounced one,  at  least,  of  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  religion 
(the  celibacy  of  the  clei^)  by  immediately  marrying  his 
wife  Dorothy.  Hiis,  as  may  be  oonjectured,  exposed  him 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Romish  clergy,  against  whom, 
however,  he  was  protected  by  the  Lord  Cromwell.  An  ori- 
ginal letter  from  Bale  to  Lturd  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  volume  i&eop.,  E.  iv..  134),  eomploining  of  poverty, 
perseeution,  and  Imprisonment,  and  asking  favour  and  deli-- 
V0rwaee,  in  which  be  styles  himself  doctor  of  divinity  and 
*  late  parysh  prest  of  Thomden  in  Sufiblk.'  After  Crom- 
well's death,  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  busying  himself  chiefly  with  his  pen. 
flo  was  then  recalled  into  England  by  King  Edward  Vl., 
and  obtaiDt)d  Uie  living  of  Bishop's  Stocke,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  (Bale.  3e  Script,  ut  supr.)  In  the  tract  which 
he  calls  his  Vocaeyont  he  states  that  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
1552,  King  Edward  came  in  a  progress  to  Southampton, 
whence  Bale's  living  beingonly  five  miwadistant,  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  get  a  siaht  of  the  king,  and  'betwixt  two  and 
^ree  of.  the  olook  the  same  day  he  drew  towards  the  place 
where  his  majesty  was,  and  stood  in  the  open  street  right 
against  the  gallery.'  The  king  having  notice  from  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber  that  Bale  was  in  the 
street, '  marvelled  thereof,  for  so  much  as  it  had  been  told 
him  a  little  before  that  he  was  both  dead  and  buried.  With 
that  his  grace  came  to  the  window,  and  observed  him  with 
an  earnest  regard  :*  and,  as  Bale  leamt  IVom  those  who  were 
present,  immediately  pn^Nwed  to,  and  settled  with,  the 
Mrda  itf  the  council,  that  Bale  should  be  immediately  nomi- 
nated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  at  that  time 
TMant  (Kooodyott,  fol.  16);  to  which  he  was  Qcnueeratad 


early  in  1553.   Bale's  demand  to  have  his  consecration 
performed  acowdin^  to  the  new  ceremonial  of  the  GhurcK 
of  England,  and  hu  uncoropronising  endeavours  to  redntiv 
the  people,  and  more  especially  the  pnestbood  of  his  dincese, 
hastily  to  the  reformed  religion,  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward  VL'a  death, 
his  life  was  endangered :  five  of  his  servants  were  killod  by 
the  kernes,  who  attacked  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near 
Kilkenny;  and  ho  himself  was  obliged  to  be  escorted  to 
Dublin  by- a  hundred  horse  and  three  nundred  foot  soldiers. 
Here  also  he  found  himself  insecure,  and  being  assaulted  in 
DubUn  by  the  Catholics,  he  at  last  made  his  escape  on  board  a 
trading  vessel  of  Zealand  in  marinw's  appareL  This  vessel 
was  subsequently  captured  by  a  Dutch  man-<^-war,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  not  only  made  Bale  his  prisoner,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  his  money,  apparel,  and  effects.  The  Dutch  man- 
of-war  bein  g  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  St  Ives  in 
Cornwall,  the  bishop  was  there  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
'treason,  but  was  discharged ;  and,  a  few  days  alter,  was 
again  in  danger  through  a  false  accusation,  when  the  same 
vessel  arrived  in  Dover  roads.    He,  however,  got  at  lost 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  three  weeks, 
and  then  obtained  bis  liberty  on  the  pavment  of  thirty 
pounds.   [Vocaeyon,  fol.  33-41.)   From  Holland  he  i«- 
tired  to  Bode  m  Switzerland  (Fuller's  f^oWAiM,  last 
edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  332),  and  continuod  abroad  during  the  short 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.   On  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth he  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  his  bishopric  in 
Ireland ;  preferring  a  private  Ufe,  and  contenting  himself 
with  a  prebend  in  tiie  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  to 
which  he  was  promoted  on  the  tst  of  Jan..  1559-60.  (kym. 
fjxd.t  torn.  XV.  p.  563.)   He  died  in  November  1563,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Canterbury,  an<kwas  buried 
there  in  the  cathedraL  (Waratus,  de  Script.  Hib.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.) 

Bishop  Bale's  feme  now  principally  rests  on  his  valnabla 
collection  of  British  biography,  first  puUisbed  under  the 
title  of  lilustrium  Majoria  BritannieB  Seriptorun%  hoe  est, 
Angtia,  CatiU»itB,et  Scotia,  Swnmarium,  4to.  1548;  an 
account  of  the  gradually  improved  editions  of  which  will  be 
presently  given.  He  has  himself  in  this  very  work  preserved 
along  list  of  his  other  writings,  in  Latin,  which  Fuller  has 
tmnsTated  in  bis  Abel  RecUmvm.    Bale  divided  them  into, 

1.  Those  which  he  had  compiled  white  yet  a  papist; 

2.  Those  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced  popery ; 

3.  His  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of  verse;  4.  His 
works  in  English  in  prose :  adding  that  he  had  written  and 
translated  many  others  which  he  could  not  bring  to  recol^-> 
tion.  The  subjects,  however,  only  of  his  writings  are  enu- 
merated in  this  list,  and  not  their  actual  titles,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  it  which  among  them 
are  bis  printed  works,  and  which  were  those  remaining  in 
manuscript. 

The  folio  wing  is  the  list  of  Bale's  printed  works,  with  their 
successive  editions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  disoovered. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  very  rarely  met  with : — 

1 .  *  A  new  Comedy  or  Interinde^  concerning  thre  Lawea, 
of  Nature,  Moises,  andChriste,'  8to.  Lond.  1538, 4to.  Lond. 
1562.  2.  *  A  brief  Comedy  or  Enterlude,  coneemynge  (he 
Temptation  of  our  Lord,'  8vo.  1538.  3.  *  A  Tragedie  or 
Enterlude  manifesting  the  chief  Promises  of  God  unto  Man,' 
8vo.  Lond.  1538,  4to.  1577.  4.  'Yet  a  Course  at  the  Ro- 
mysh  Foxe,'  against  Edmond  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
(under  the  name  of  John  Harrison,)  1 6mo.  Zurich,  1543. 

5.  *  A  brefe  Chronycle  concerning  the  Examination  and 
Death  of  Sit  John  Oldecastell,  Lord  Cobbam.'  8vo.  Lond. 
1544;  12mo.  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n.d.8vo.  Lond.  1576.  and  172». 

6.  *  A  Mystery  of  Iniquyte  contayned  within  the  Hereticalt 
Genealogye  of  Fonce  nntolabu^*  16mo.  Genev.  1545. 

7.  *The  Acteaof  Bnglysh  Votaryes.'  Ist  part,  8vo.  Wesel, 
1546,  8VO.  London,  1548 ;  first  two  parts,  t2ino.  1550. 1551. 
15611.  (No  more  parts  were  published.)  8.  'The  true 
Hystorie  of  the  Christen  Departyng  of  the  Reverend  Man 
D.  Martyn  Luther,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus 
Jonas.  Michael  Celius,  and  Johannes  Aurifaber,  8vo.  Lond. 
1546.  9.  'The  first  Exarainacion  of  Anne  Askewe,  lately 
martyred  in  Smithfield,'8vo.Marpurg  in  Hesse,  1546.  10. 
'  The  lattre  Examinacion  of  Anne  Askewe,'  Svo.  Marp.  1547. 
1 1.  '  A  bri&  and  faythfUll  Declaration  of  the  true  Fayth  of 
Christ,'  16mo.  Ixmd.  1547.  12.  'lUustrium  Maioris  Bri- 
tanniiB  Seriptorum,  &o.  Sumnarium,  in  quasdkm  Centn- 
rias  divisum,'  4to.  Wesel,  1548,  (at  the  end, '  Gimwuiei  in 
AngUa,'  19480  Five  CmturiH^  M.  Baa,  1M7  ;  Nine  Cen- 
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tqiiei.  ftA,  Bu.  1559,  wi&  s  second  part,  eanylng  the  vork 
ontofofirteen  centuries.  A  copy  of  the  editioa  of  15^8, 
corrected  bf  Bale's  own  hapd.  is  preMrved  in  the  library  of 
the  BritiBh  Musentn,  13.  'The  laboryouse  Jgumey  und 
Berche  of  Johan  Leyland?  for  EngUnde's  Antiquitiea,' 
lemo.  Lond-  Tcp-rintpd  in  the  ^.ifa  pf  X.elat)d,  8vo. 

1772.  14. '  A  l.)i.iloKUi;  or  (^ommunycacyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  betwene  two  Chyldren,  gathered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  John  Rale  TurbU  two  yonge  Sopnes,  Johan 
and  Panle,'  Svo.  I^.nd.  15-10,  15.  'The  Confession  of  the 
Synqer  after  th(;  Sa.  ivd  Scriptures,*  Sto.  l^pd.  1349.  16. 
*  The  Apology  01  Moll  ui  Balo  against  a  ranfce  Papyst,'  6vo. 
I<ond.  ihio.  1 7.  *  The  Image  of  both  Churches.'  a  p«rts, 
Bvo,  land.  J.  Paye ;  3  parte,  8m  Lond.  T.  East  (1550),  8to. 
Jj>nA.  1584.  18.  *  An  Expostulation  or  Coniplaynte  against 
the  Bhupbemyes  of  a  frantic  Papytt  of  Hamshyre,'  8vo. 
Lond.  (1552);  another  edit.  1584.  19.  'TheVocacvon  of 
Joban  Bala  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelanue,  bis 
Persecucions  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyveraunce,'  ISmo. 
Lond-  1553.  20.  *A  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Ponper's 
Articles  concerning  the  Cleargye  of  London  Pyocese.'  Sto; 
liond.  156).  21.  'Acta  Romauorum  Pootiflcunt  a  diaper- 
^ione  Discipulorunk  Chritti  usque  ad  tempora  Pauli  quarti, 
eic  Joannis  Balni  Catalogo  Anglioorum  Soiiptomm  de- 
sumpta,'  8yo.  Prwioof.  1567;  8vo.  Leyd.  1615.  32.  'The 
Pageant  of  Popes,'  translated  trom  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
I,  8.  (John  Studlsy),  4to.  Lond.  1574.  Bale,  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Hantuan's  'Treatise  on  Death,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1584  ;  and  in  1546  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Prioress  Elizabeth's  translation  of  the  Meditations  of 
Margaret  (^ueen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London,  8va.,  in 
that  year.  Wood  (4then.  Qxon.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  coL  43S) 
says  pale  translated  Polydore  Virgil's  work  de  Rerum  Jtt- 
ventoribu*  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  in  old  and  rude 
English.  Be  do«  not  lay  vbetber  this  tniuU^ion  vas  pub- 
lished. 

Foit  tells  US  {4ct*  aui  Monummt*,  lat  edit,  p.  fi74)  that 
Bale  wrote  ioversl  books  undOTt)te  pame  of  Hattiion.  One 
work  only  appears  under  that  name  in  tho  preceding  liat 
Bale's  Other's  name  was  Hmry  Bale,  and  on  that  aocoupt 
perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

His  CoUectanM  On  his  own  bandwritiuf;)  de  Religiane 
Carmelitana,  et  Seripioribtu  ^utdem,  4to.,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  1819.   Heame  writing  to  Baker,  the  Cambridge  anti- 

ny.in  1 715,  says.  Dr.  Sloane  had  just  then  presented  to  the 
eisn  a  MS.  of  Bale's  account  of  the  Carmelites.  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibtiotk^M  Britamico  ^ibertiica,  has  given  a  list  of 
some  other  of  Bak's  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  where  they 
are  preserred. 

No  cbaractw  has  beep  rooce  variously  represented  than 
Bale's.  Ctesner,  in  his  Bibliotkeea,  calls  him  a  writer  of  the 
grestest  diligence;  and  Bishop  Giodwin  gives  him  the  cba- 
rscter  of  a  Iwirious  inquirer  into  British  antiquities.  Simi- 
lar praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vuglar  {Intrwi. 
Umvertai.  in  Notit.  Scriptor.)  Anthony  I  Wood,  how- 
ever, stales  bim  '  the  fbul-mou^ed  Bale.'  Heame  {Pre/, 
to  Hemtngf.)  calls  him  '  Baleus  in  multis  mendax.'  And 
even  Fuller  (Worthiet,  last  edit.  voL  it.  p.  332)  «ays 
'  Biliosus  Balmus  passeth  for  bis  true  character.'  He  in- 
veighed with  so  much  asperity  against  the  pope  and  papisu 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  cburcb  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  books ;  and  his 
intemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  often  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  snd  candour.  Fuller,  ip 
his  Church  Hittory,  cent,  ix,  p.  68,  pleads  for  Bale's  railing 
against  the  papists.  '  Old  age  and  lU  usage,'  he  says, '  will 
make  an^  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen  their 
superstition ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression.  The  best 
is.  Bale  rails  not  more  on  papists  than  Pits  (employed  on 
the  same  subject)  on  Protest»nt  writers ;  and  even  set  one 
•gainst  the  other,  whilst  the  discreet  reader  of  both,  paring 
of  tbeextravB^ucesof  passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit 
himself  in  quietness  from  their  loud  and  elainorous  invec- 
tives.* The  greatest  &uU  of  Bale's  book  on  the  British 
writers  is  its  multq>li£ation  of  their  works  by  freqtiently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  ebi4ite»  or  sections  of  a  bocA  as  the  UUes 
of  distinct  treatises.  He  has  bkewise  put  many  persons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

Beside  the  references  already  given  relating  to  Bale,  the 
reader  may  compare  Biogr.  Brit.  edit.  1 778,  vol,  i.  p.  532 ; 
Vuliar'u  Abel  RwkvivM.  p.  502— 511 ;  Tanner,  BiU.  Bri$. 
Hib^  p.  68 ;  Cole's  MS.  dtheiue  Cantabr,  ktt.  B. ;  Granger, 


Biogr.  W»t;  vol.1,  p.  139 ;  Strype's  Afemori^k  of  Crau- 
mer  m.  396,  360 ;  apd  Chalmers's  Biogr^  fliot, 

BALp.  [SeeBASEi,,] 

BALEARIC  CRANF,   [See  Cranb.! 

BALEA'RIC  ISLANDS  iVvuvitauu  (Gymn^siv), 
Xfapi(I((.  Strah.)  B<iXXiapf(c,Piod.,  Pale6res,piin.)are  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter;:anean.  otT  the  ea^t  coast 
of  Soain,  to  which  country  they  now  belong.  Thgie  islandi* 
are  three  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  smaller  ones  of 
Formen  teraandCabrera), namely,  Ivisa,Malloroft  (Majorca), 
and  Minorca.    They  lie  in  a  N-E-  and  S.W,  dtroctjon, 
occupying  a  space  of  1 60  miles  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth 
of  30  roilesi  with  an  area  of  4800  square  miles.   Ivim,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  distant  ttoia  Cape  Nao  fiO 
miles ;  Majorca,  the  central  and  the  largest,  lies  43  miles 
to  the  N.B.  of  Ivisa ;  and  Minoroa  is  separated flom  Minorca 
by  a  strait  22  miles  ip  width.   Thes^  islands  are  now  gene- 
rally comprehended  under  the  term  Balearic,  as  they  are  by 
Strabo,  who  mentions  onl^  four,  and  classes  them  under  the 
names  of  Gjimnesi(B  (Majorca  and  Uinorpa),  »pd  Pttyus^ 
(Iviza  and  Formentera),  ^ving  the  name  Balearic  to  the 
whole  group.  The  n^nie  Pityusn  is  supposed  to  be  a  Cfreok 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  whi(^  the  larger 
island  abounded.   The  two  Pitvusio  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  respectively  Ebusps  vm  Qphiusa  (spake  Ulapd), 
which  last  the  Romans  translated  into  Oiluhraria.  Calaen 
is  the  Caimuia  of  the  Roman  geographers. 


The  fignrei  round  the  Colvmbntei  ugoiry  the  drplh  in  btboma. 
[FroB  th«  Sumy  of  Don  Vicente  Tofino.] 

The  word  Bale&res  is  genvally  admitted  to  be  fh>m  the 
Greek  ^oXXw, '  to  throw :'  the  original  inhabitants  were  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained 
from  their  infancy ;  and  tbeir  dexterity  as  sBngers,  while 
serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armioa,  is  often 
noticed  by  antient  autm)r8. 

The  Phainicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  iti  these 
islands,  which,  however,  had  a  laoe  of  oiigipAl  inhahitRnti. 
The  Carthasiniaus,  utader  Hanno,  having  made  thensselves 
masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new  settle* 
ments,  and  founded  the  towns  of  Ma^  (Hahoa)  and 
Jamnon  (Ciudadela).  The  islands  Aimished  tfaeia  widi 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sieily 
and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  tbeir  sling^rs  scoompaniea 
Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  islanders  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  appdy 
themselves  to  piracy  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul,  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and 
Pollentia  in  Minorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus. 
They  continued  attached  to  the  Repuhlio  as  put  of  Hia- 
pania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  when  the 
Balearic  islands  probably  belonged  to  the  judicial  district 
(eonverttu  juridxeut)  «  New  (^uthage,  one  of  the  sewn 
jurisdictions  of  Hispania  Citerior,  otherwise  called  Tana- 
Gonensis.  From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  till 
the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great  they  had  their  own 
government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body  passed  over  to  these  islands, 
which  became  an  easy  conquest,  and  afterwards,  with 
that  peninsula,  vera  subdued  by  the  Moora.  The  depre- 
dations of  these  barbarians  induced  Chariemagne  to  under- 
take an  ex^itiott  against  them,  and  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  islands :  tnit  he  only  kept  them  six  years,  whoa 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Mom,  who  oontinued  practising 
piratical  excesses  against  the  Christian  powers.  Instigated 
by  several  bulls  of  the  Pcww,  the  Kings  of  Arragon  made 
firequent  attempts  against  them.  Msjorca  fell  in  1829,  but 
theMoors  were  not  Anally  expelled  from  the  whole  group  till 
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DMily  sixty  years  after,  when  they  were  fomally  anoeKed  to 
the  croint  of  Anson.  Minorca  wds  taKta  tiy  iBe  English 
in  1 70B,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utiwsht; 
hut  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  il  ifraS  recaptured  by  the 
combined  force  of  France  ahd  Spain.  Iii  1798  it  again 
surrendered  to  the  British,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  the  peace  of  I8t4,  when  it  Has  restored  to  Spain.  • 
Relics  of  the  original  inhabitants  tuay  be  traced  ih  large 
tiimuli  of  great  rough  stones,  endosad  ih  i.  fehce  of  large 
flat  stones  set  on  end  close  togetbel* — erectdd  probably  oVer 
their  dead,  thouffh,  fVom  their  being  always  erects  on  ele* 
vated  spots,  and  naving  a  spiral  path  cohtriTed  outside  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  they  appettf  &lM  to  tlaVt  sirred  the 
purpose  of  watch-toWers.  Or  Rotilaii  antlquiUes  there  are 
SBw  vestiges,  as  their  works  'trbK  all  Zealously  destroyed  by 
the  Vandals  atid  Huns  btl  their  oMupying  the  islands ;  btit 
several  Roman  ibscriptions  tetnftiil,  and  lAidps,  tirns,  tlnd 
toins,  both  ctlilsUkr  and  ImpeHtll,  are  Ofteti  fouhd.  The 
buildings  6t  the  MoDfa  ttlay  hb  ktiowH  by  thdtr  style  of 
brchitecture :  such  arb  thd  small  <^&9tles  and  watch-towers, 
and  much  of  the  walls  t)f  elUes,  as  Is  pror&d  by  the  Arabic 
Iflftcriptidns  on  thetll. 
>  fheSe  islands  brt  hilly,  tttld  Majdrca  may  be  tbrthdd  teoUh- 
tUnous,  but  they  are  not  of  volbantc  formition.  Granite, 
marbles,  jadper.  porphyry,  slate,  and  pit-co&l  «r6  Ibuitd ;  also 
lead  and  troil.  The  soU  is  KenertiUy  godd,  atld  chiefly  cul- 
tivated «tth  vines,  oViV«b,  and  other  ftuit-trees.  but  com  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  (Quantities  fbr  hdme  CodBumption. 
This  article  and  btittle  tona  the  principal  Imports  of  the 
islands,  in  eschange  for  vines  and  brandies  or  an  inferior 
quality,  coarse  4roolleb  tilotha,  ahd  dried  fhiits ;  the  bottery- 
ttatb  mode  In  these  islahds  Is  also  much  esteemea.  Toe 
general  features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  tugged,  sut- 
rounded  by  rocks  and  islets,  but  affotdin^  sotne  ei(!ellent 
bafbours.  The  voter  Itfoudd  them  is  deep.  There  ore  no 
riven,  bnt  (he  mountain  torrents  durltlg  the  rains,  or  on 
the  melting  of  the  snovs.  are  impetifons.  [See  Majorca, 
Minorca.  kcA  (Strabo,  b-  19^!  CasAdb. ;  Dlodoftis, 
lib.  V.  17. 18 ;  Plin.  iil.  3 '  Mela,  tt.  9|  Damettfs  HUt.  ^ 
the  Balearic  Kingdom;  Armstrong:'*  MtnorMi  Sauveti/s 

TraveU  in  the  Stearic  Islandt.) 

BALFOUR.  SIR  JAMES,  of  Pittfeltdrelch,  Lord  Pte- 
sldent  of  the  Court  of  Session  th  fStiatland,  and  the  reputed 
author  of  Balfotir'g  Practicfu  cf  the  Low,  was  son  of  Sir 
Michael  Balfour,  df  Plttendteich  aUd  Mcnttquhauy,  county 
Fife,  and  in  his  early  years  received  ft  liberal  edaration 
for  the  church,  in  the  twurse  of  vblefa  he  distinguished 
Iiimself  particularly  in  the  stddy  bf  the  eandrt  and  dva 
lam.  TbecleriealproffatttloninSrotlandbadlongeh^rtnsed 
some  of  the  first  offlties  of  the  ritate,  and,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Sessitm,  had  bnmght  to  a  favourabte 
termination  an  arduotls  Oontest  Vith  the  Lbrd  Justiciar 
for  the  supreme  place  of  judicature.  Just  at  this  time 
the  great  religious  tevolutioit  whicV  had  OTcrthrown  the 
•  papal  pover  in  the  deighbourlhg  kingdom  began  to  extend 
itself  to  Scotland;  and  though  from  its  being  In  the 
fbrmer  directed  by  the  Sorerelgu,  whereas  hi  the  latter  it 
was  altogether  popular,  the  mode  of  its  operation  id  the  two 
eountiies  tntut  have  been  dissimilar,  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  not  a  ft*  anticipated  here  the  same  easy  and  rich 
conqdest  which  had  been  aehiered  In  Ehglahd.  Among 
others,  young  Balfour  left  the  antient  reli^oh  and  joined 
Uw  standard  of  the  Reformatiofl,  and  was  indeed  *  the  chief 
and  i^nripal  Protestant  fbat  then  was  te  be  fbnnd  in  this 
realm,  ahd  wald  have  given  his  lyf,  gif  m^n  micht  crcdite 
his  wordes.  for  defbtlce  of  the  doctrine  that  John  Knox 
tancht.'— Knoi's  Hitt.  o/theRef.,  pj  75.  He  also  joined  the 
eonsplrecfy  led  by  Norman,  eldest  soh  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
against  the  Cardinal  Bestouh;  and  being  taken  ih  the 
castle  of  9t  Andrews  when  that  fortress  surrettdered  \a 
the  French  atixllhuiea  hi  the  end  of  the  snrumer  of  1947, 
was  put  into  the  saine  galley  with  Kitonc,  and  eafried  pri- 
•oner  to  Fraftee.  The  eatise  of  Seottish  Ftotestanttsm 
seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  ahouted 
with  joy  tbtough  flie  streets-^ 

Te  priMU,  eontest  re  aoat 

Ye  prtesU,  Gontent  ve  uou ; 
Vat  Nwrnaixl  Knil  hw  coropMiia 
tla«aU'illbe8d>«'riaH)l 

There  Was.  however,  tus  reason  fbr  eoA^tulation :  the  re- 
formers were  yet  alive,  atld  the  evils  Inflicted  oh  their  party 
proved  only  as  the  process  of  the  winnowihK  floor,  which  sepa- 
latestbecBafflrote  the  vhlttb  AooctrilttigV>     ^  ^ 


1 549,  Knox,  Balnaviflt  and  otbers,  teturaed  to  Scotland  wiOi 

iiew  ardour  in  Uie  cause  of  the  reformation.  Balfour  also  r»- 
tumed.  but  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  hod  even 
the  eflh>ntery  todeny  that  he  had  been  of  the  Prutestapt  party ; 
though,  as  Knox  says^  his  own  conitcience  and  a  thousand 
witnesses  could  testify  the  fact.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed oflicial  of  St.  Andrews  witbin  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lothian,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Creighton,  pruvoHt  of 
Dlitiglas,  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  in  this 
situation,  with  the  zeal  of  a  suspected  cotifederate,  he  pro- 
ceeded ex  q^cio  against  the  jMor  old  priest  Walter  Mylne 
for  heresy,  because  he  had  given  up  saying  maes,  and  had 
ntiU  cohdemned  to  the  fltunes  ancL  burnt 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  oongra- 
gation  and  the  queen-regent  in  1559  Balfour  took  the  part 
of  the  latter ;  vel  it  Appears  he  knew  all  the  transactioqs  of 
the  former,  a  bo^  df  his  being  taken  with  a  writing  <  qubilk 
did  open  the  maist  aerreit  things  that .  war  devysit  in 
the  coUnSail,  )'ea  those  very  things  quhitk  were  uoucbt 
to  have  been  knowen  hot  to  a  very  few." — Knox,  p.  iSg. 
He  e^aped  the  search  of  the  reformers  in  Fife  in  Fe- 
bruary 1560^  and  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
parson  of  Flisk  iu  that  sMre.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  young  queen  Ih  1561  he  was  appointed  an  extraordi' 
nary  lord  of  sessioh,  and  oil  the  5th  of  November,  1563, 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court* 
On  the  institution  of  the  Commissaries'  Court  of  Bdinburgb, 
ih  the  room  of  the  court  of  the  official  of  Lothian,  he  wa» 
constituted  its  chief  judge;  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1565, 
he  Was  sWom  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  To  these  various 
employments  of  privy  councillor,  judge,  arid  priest,  be  seems 
to  nave  added  prafttlce  at  the  bar.  for  iii  January  1566  we 
And  him  ui  the  court  of  justiciary  ai  '  asslster"  of  the  crown 
ih  the  criminal  prosecution  against  old  Andrew  Ballingall, 
of  iJrutnbams  for  wilflil  absence  tMia  the  txiid  of  Stirling.— 
Pitcaim's  Cnm.  Triale.  He  was  with  the  queen  at  H^ly- 
rood  on  the  night  of  Ritzio'd  assassination ;  ahd  if  we  be- 
lieve her  statement,  his  death  also  was  lb  contemplation, 
though  we  shall  aftencards  find  Darhley  aecilsing  him  to 
her  ^bethg  accessary  to  the  crime.  But  hoWever  this  may 
be,  be  not  only  efiecftcd  his  escape  from  the  palace,  but 
had  new  honours  conferred  npon  nlm,  the  qUeen  iinmedi- 
ately  afterwards  creating  him  a  knight,  and  appointing  him 
lord  clerk  register.  Ih  the  rooht  Of  M'Olll,  Who  Was  one  of  tfie 
consMrators,  and  had  fled. 

The  satue  year  a  royal  commfsrion  was  Isifued  oh  the  sug- 
geatioQ  ofLesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  •  eertaihieamit,  wise, 
ahd  expert  men  qnhilk  best  knawls  the  laws  auld  be  diosen 
to  see  and  etaminate  the  builds  of  law,  afid  set  them  fiirth 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  queene's  subjects.'  The  result  was 
a  volume  of  acts  of  parliament  fi-om  1424  to  1564,  Which  was 
printed  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  commission, 
and  bedrs  abundant  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  Which 
it  was  thrown  Upon  the  pu1)Uc ;  but  in  the  compilation  of  it, 
such  as' it  was,  Lealy  and  BalfouT  are  espHlatly  OOted  ftv 
their  diligence  and  exertions. 

Froiti  this  hasty  yet  peaceful  Work  of  a  legislator  Balfour 
was  already  hurrying  to  a  scene  of  treachery  and  blood.  He 
saw  the  Influence  or  Bothwell  in  the  rbval  closet.  To  that 
nfAlemaa,  therefore,  be  attached  hintself,  and  quickly  joined 
in  the  nmspiracy  against  the  youthful  Darntey,  who,  with 
something  like  a  presentimeht  of  his  fetO,  now  ur^^d  tbe 
queen  to  accuse  Balfour  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
Ri2zia.  and  to  dismiss  him  from  her  councils.  Balfour 
framea  the  bond  for  mutual  support  ehtered  Itito  by  the  con- 
Kpirotors,  and  Prepared  the  house  in  tbe  kirk  of  Field  for  the 
execution  of  tiic  deed,  but  was  not  actually  present  ofi  the 
occaaion.  Accordingly,  he  was  distinWly  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Ea*l  Of  Lenhox's  des- 
patch, and  In  the  popular  placard  put  up  in  answer  to  the 
government  oilbr  of  d  reward  for  k  discovery  of  tbe  per- 
petrators.— *  I  haVe  made  inquisition  for  the  murder  of  the 
king  (says  the  anonymous  accuser),  and  do  find  the  £arl  of 
Bothwell,  Mr.  James  Bulfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David 
Chalmers,  and  black  Mr.  John  SpeUS.thc  principal  devisers 
thereof.'  Bothwell  was  brought  to  an  early  trial,  which  no 
entreaty  of  Lord  I^nno*.  his  prosecutor,  could  stay ;  but  as 
tbe  evidence  was  not  ready,  nis  guilt  was  not  established, 
and  he  was  acouitfed.  It  Would  appear  that  Balfour  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  have  hit&self  cleared  by  an  assize 
also ;  but  he  afterwards  saw  it  expedieftt  not  tO  press  tiiis. 
ot  play  wiUi  an  edged  tool. 
Oa  the  22d    April,  1507,  {be  qtieeti,  under  {hynfltteoee 
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of  Bothwell,  who  no  douht  imagined  be  had  Balfour  hound 
te  him»  if  hy  no  other  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
public  jnstioe,  appointed  him  captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
In  the  room  of  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom 
she  had  given  it  in  charge  only  on  the  8th  of  March 
preceding.  Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  however,  lived  to 
repent  of  their  confidence,  and  on  their  fortunes  falling 
sought  to  displace  Balfour,  who  now  disowned  liis  lieuto- 
■ancyt  and  holding  the  fortress  as  *  full  master  thereof^'  be- 

Sin  to  treat  with  the  associate  lads  Sx  its  surrender  to  them, 
n  the  defeat  of  Carberry,  Bothwell  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  the  castle  for  Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour 
delivered ;  but,  as  Bothwetl's  influence  was  now  entirely  gone, 
he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  kirds,  who  watched 
the  messenger's  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  which  they  ever  after 
appealed  in  proof  of  Mary's  guill,  and  in  justification  of 
their  conduct  towards  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  for  the  infant 
James,  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  for  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  which  was  at  length 
surrendered  on  the  following  extraordinary  conditimu: — 
1st,  a  pardon  fbr  art  and  part  in  Damley's  murder; 
Sid,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem';  3rd,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  SL  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  5000^)  in  present 
hand;  and  sth,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  attaining  the  regency,  pursued  in  religion  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  Bothwell  had  held,  favouring  the 
reformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commis- 
sion issued,  and  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
therein,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  the 
artidet  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1367,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  please  the 
legent,  who  wished  to  restore  M'GiU.  For  this  he  got  a 
pension  of  300/. ;  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
I'and,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  pretence  of  his  not  being  a  pre- 
late, agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court 

At  the  battie  of  lAugside,  May  1 568,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear-guard  with  the  regent,  and  displayed  no  little  valour  on 
the  occasion  i^yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
regent  and  his  oommissioners  were  in  England  at  a  confer- 
ence c^ed  b^  Queen  ElizabeUi  to  oMisider  of  Mary's  guilt 
m  innocence  m  rae  matter  of  Damley's  murder,  be  lemained 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  agitate  there  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  oonduct  so  incensed  the  Lord  Lennox,  that  he 
had  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  for  fhe  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribes  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  secretary,  Balfour  effected  his  peace  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  bis  sitiiation  of 
President  of  the  Session,  to  Vuch  Bailie  of  Provand  now 
returned. 

The  year  1 370  opened  with  the  murder  of  the  ^od  regent 
by  Hamilton  of  BothwelUiaugb,  an  event  wbidi  appears 
to  have  inspired  Mary's  adherents  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfour  was  now  one ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
parliament  held  by  the  king's  men.  For  a  while  ^e  queen's 
party  bad  some  success,  and  in  September  1571  Mary  was 
made  regent ;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed :  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  length  openly  declared  for  the  king's 
party,  and  lent  her  powerful  aid  'to  place  Morton  in  uie 
regency.  Morton,  on  nis  becoming  regent,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  queen's  party ;  but  all  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  by  MaitUuid  and  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour, 
however,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  dso  endeavoured  to  coiunliato  by  acts  of  vito  treachery. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bnnnng  about  the  concord 
called  the  Pacification  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  lato  coa^utors  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  regent ;  and  on  the  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  inflicted  a  fvirther 
blow  when  he  revealed  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brother 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
France.  In  July  1572  Morton  brought  his  victims  to  trial 
for  Damley's  murder,  and  had  them  sentenced  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Balfour,  however,  not  only  escaped  a  trial,  but  the 
fitUowing  y«ar  had  bis  fiidbituie  aonulkd  and  hinuelf  n- ; 


stored  by  act  of  poiliament;  and  in  1574  the  r^ht  eMa- 
mitted  to  him  and  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  «f 
the  laws.  What  progress  was  made  tn  this  matter,  and 
whether  Balfour's  Fraciicks  was  the  result,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
country :  dreading  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  ne  fled  to 
FVance,  where  he  continued  till  the  yming  king  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  then  returned  to  hw 
native  conntryi  and  joined  the  party  who  watehed  for  the 
destruetioa  of  the  yet  formidable  Morton.  The  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  Earis  of  Argj'U 
And  Atbol,  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  efSect  a  reconcilia^ 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1578,  we  find  him  at  (he 
bar,  as  one  of  the  advocates,  or  as  they  were  then  frequently 
called  ■prelocutors.'  for  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  one  Thomas  Turnbull  for  murder.  The  following  year 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fled  from 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  Parliament, 
renewing  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced  in  1571, 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfour  afterwards  protested 
on  the  ground  of  his  restoration  in  1573;  and  nis  plea, 
though  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  socoessfuL  The  , 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  both  in 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  accomplished ;  and  as 
Balfour  had  taken  care  to  preserve  the  bond  by  that  noble- 
man and  others  in  support  of  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of 
Damley,  a  plan  was  speedily  devised :  Morton  was  accused 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  clearly  shows 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  dulled  his  capacity  for  intrigue 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 
1583.  After  his  death,  be  was  restored,  against  the  for- 
feiture of  1 5  79,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  acte  of  parliament 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human  laws  have 
created:  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  away  infamy  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt  (See 
Knox's  Hist,  qf  the  Be/.;  Keith's  Hut.  of  the  B^.; 
Goodal's  Preface  to  Baf/bur's  Practxcks ;  Tytler's  Life  of 
Craig ;  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
qf  Justice.') 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pilrig,  in  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  admitted  an  advocato  of  the  Scottish  Bar  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1730  ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr,  Bayae, 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1737,  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Car- 
nockj  advocate  (afterwards  author  of  the  well-known  Prin- 
ciples and  Institutes  of  the  Scote  law),  were  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrms  of  we  vacant  chair, 
who  made  choice  of  Mr.  Erskine.  Balfbur  was  afterwards 
appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
but  having  occupied  himself  much  with  philosophical 
science,  he  early  became  an  opponent  of  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  whoso  speculations  he  attacked  in  two  ano- 
nymous treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  *  Delineation  of  Mon- 
lity,'  the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertations.'  It  is  seldom 
that  opposition  procures  an  antagonist's  esteem,  but  Balfour's 
bad  that  rare  merit.  On  tiie  15th  of  March,  1753,  he 
received  from  Hume  a  tetter  which  began  thus :  '  When 
I  write  to  you  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself : 
I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour,  and  for  whose  civilities  X  am  oblige£  If  we  be 
strangers,  I  beg  we  may  be  acquainted  as  socm  as  you  think 
proper  to  discover  yourself ;  if  we  be  acquainted  already,  I 
beg  we  may  be  niends ;  if  friends,  I  beg  we  may  be  more 
so.'  In  1754  he  resigned  his  judicial  office,  having  on  the 
death  of  Professor  Cleghorn,  in  August  of  that  year,  been 
elected  his  successor  in  the  choir  of  moral  philosophy,  at 
Edinburgh.  This  be  resigned,  in  May  1 764,  for  the  chair 
of  public  law;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situatiwiT 
under  the  title  of  PhilosopMcal  Essays.  In  the  spring  of 
1779  he  resigned  the  chair  of  public  law,  and  retired  to 
Pilrig,  where  he  died,  6th  of  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  92. 
having  spent  (says  the  author  of  the  Xi/ir  ^  Kamet,  who 
must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  lifo  m  un  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  writings  to  in- 
culcate. 

BALFRUSH,  BALFROOSH,  or  BALFUROSH,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Maxenderai^  in  Persia,  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  only  the  second  city  of  the  province  in  rank,  it 
is  U^er  tiian  Saree,  the  capital.  The  city  stands  on  a 
lov  ud  vnwgiy  ^oid,  in  and  mnoandeu  hj  a  dense 
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imsl  of  tall  trees,  wbiA  u  eonoeal  the  biuklingt,  that. 
«xoept  in  the  bazaars,  it  has  no  ai^wannoe  of  being  a 
lai^  and  populous  place.   The  houses,  wfaiota  are  oorofort- 
able,  welt  built,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
Mand  in  clusters,  of  which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups. 
The  streets  or  roads  are  broad  and  neat,  though  chieny  un- 
Mved ;  they  are  free  from  rubbish,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length ;  they  are  covered 
m  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood,  and 
aro  kept  in  excellent  repair.    The  display  of  merchandize 
is  better  tiian  in  almost  any  town  in  Persia,  except  Ispahan. 
Balfrush  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  merchants,  mecha- 
nics, and  their  dependants.   It  is  governed  by  a  native,  also 
a  merchant,  who  dares  not  oppress  them  or  extort  exorbitant 
levies :  it  is  moderately  taxed,  and  not  required  to  fhmish 
any  eontin^nt  of  troops.    Its  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity consist  in  not  being  burdened  with  toe  weight  of  an 
aristocraticol  or  military  government.    The  town  does  not 
lay  claim  to  any  antiquity,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a 
reascoi  for  the  choice  of  such  a  site,  but  it  owes  its  present 
state  of  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  commerce,  though  that  has 
of  late  years  much  diminished,  and  likewise  to  the  richness 
and  pivductiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  This 
jpluB  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles  to 
the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are 
rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  UtUe  grown,  and  what  is 
tosed  is  imported  from  other  provineea.   Rice,  buttermilk, 
butter,  an  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  sour  oranges,  and  the  wild 
pomegranate  are  the  principal  food  of  all  classes.   The  roads 
around  are  frequently  impassable,  owing  to  their  being  cut 
up  by  the  numerous  watercourses ;  even  the  great  causeway 
of  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balfrush,  is  quite 
desboyed.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  anjr  importance 
in  the  town,  those  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  having  fallen  to 
4ecay.   There  are.  however,  about  ten  principal  caravansa- 
ries, and  tiuTty  colleges,  <a  medrasses,  the  place  being  almost 
as  miuh  celebrated  for  its  moollahs  and  learning  as  for  its 
MorRhonls  md  commerce.   The  plain  abounds  with  numer- 
ous resMToirs  for  irrigation ;  and  near  the  city  is  an  artificial 
lake  of  considerable  depth,  two  miles  in  circumference,  with 
an  island  in  die  centre  laid  ont  as  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  border  of  the  lake.  The 
Bawul  river  runs  through  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  at  Mushed-Sir.   A  bridge  of  nine  arches  has 
lately  been  thrown  over  it.   The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
horses  and  mules,  which  travel  in  caravans.    Ilie  place 
is  unhealthy,  uid  subject  to  those  diseases  which  may  be 
expected  mni  its  low  and  dunp  situation  —  acute  and 
intermittent  fevers,  ailhetions  of  the  eyes,  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  rheumatisms.   Its  populatim  is  estimated  at  20,000. 
It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  35°  55'  N.  lat.,  32°  40*  E.  long.    (J.  B.  Prase's 
Traveh  and  Adventures.) 

BALGUY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  bom  August  12lh,  1686.  at  Sheffield;  and 
Was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  place,  partly 
under  his  father,  and  partly  under  the  instrnction  of  a  Mr. 
Daubuz,  who  had  succeeded  his  fother'as  master  there.  He 
became  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1703,  and  in  1706  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  soon 
after  which  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the  UniverHty,  and  for 
awhile  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  which  he  was 
brought  up,  but  whether  as  master,  or  during  a  vacancv  of 
the  mastership  only,  is  uncertain.  In  1706  he  was  taken 
into  the  feraily  of  Mr.  Banks  of  Revesby,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  where  he  became  private  tutor  to  his  son  Joseph 
Banks.  Esq.,  grandfather  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Batguy  took  orders  in 
1710;  in  1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Henry  Liddell.  of  Ravencworth  C^tle  in  the  county  of  Dur^ 
ham,  who  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  donative  of 
Lamesly  and  Tanfleld  in  that  county ;  and  he  married  in 
1715. 

The  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Bal^y's  appearance  as  an 
author  was  afforded  by  the  Bangonan  eon^versy.  In  1718 
he  published,  without  his  name,  Silvius's  Examination  of 
certain  Doctrine*  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stebbing  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  BiWvii»  Letter  to 
the  Rev.- Dr.  Sherlock.  Both  of  these  performances  were 
written  in  vindication  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  Mr.  Stebbing 
having  written  agunst  these  pamphlets,  Mr.  Balguy,  in 
1720,  again  appeared  in  the  cause  the  bishop,  in  a  tract 
Mttitled  SUvius  s  Dtfmce  <tf  a  Dialogu*  between  a  Papitt 


and  a  Avteetant,  in  anewer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steb^ng ,  td 
which  are  added  eeverat  Remarke  upon  that  Author'e  num- 
ner  of  fFriting.  Tbia  also  bemg  answered  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bing, Mr.  Bat^y  had  prepared  a  fUrther  defence ;  but  Dr. 
Hoadl^r  prevailed  upon  him  tosuppress  it,  the  public  having 
grown  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  the  booksellers  being 
unwilling  to  publish  any  new  works  relating  to  it  at  their 
own  risk.    In  1726  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A..  and  in  ^ 
same  year  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deist  concerning  the 
Beauty  attd  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support 
and  Improvement  whicA  it  receivee  from  the  Chnaiian 
Revelation.   In  1 728  Mr.  Balguy  was  collated,  by  Bishop 
Hoadly,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.   In  17S7 
or  1 738  he  preached  an  assize  sermon,  on  the  subject  of 
*  Party  Spirit,'  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  judges ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  published  a  tract  entitled  The  jpbundb- 
tion  of  Moral  Goodness,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's  In' 
quiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
its  design  was  to  show  that  moral  goodness  does  not  depead 
solely  upon  instincts  and  affections,  but  is  grounded  on  the 
unalterable  reason  of  things.     In  1729  he  became  vicar 
of  North  Allerton  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  preferment  he 
continued  to  his  death.   In  1729  he  also  published  The 
Second  Bart  qf  the  Foundaiion  qf  Moral  Ooodnese,  iUu«> 
trating  and  enfbrcing  the  principles  contained  in  the  ibnner 
part,  which  had  been  answered  in  some  remarks  written 
by  Jjcad  Darcy,    His  next  publication  was  Divine  Recti- 
tude ;  or  a  brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfee- 
tions  of  the  Detty,  particularly  in  respect  to  Creation  and 
Providence.   It  wa.*(  followed  by  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist 
concerning  a  late  Book,  entitled  *  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation,'  more  particularly  that  Chapter  which  re- 
lates to  Dr.  Clarke.   To  this  succeeded  The  Law  qf  TYuth, 
or  the  Obligations  of  Reason  essential  to  ail  Religion  ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  some  Remarke  etaptemenlat  k>  a  leUa 
Tract  entitled*  Divine  Rectiiude,'   All  the  treatises  which 
have  been  mentioned  (excepting  the  assize  sermon,  and 
those  on  the  Bangonan  controversy)  were  collected,  after 
having  gone  through  several  separate  editions,  b^  Mr. 
Balguy,  into  one  volume,  and  published  with  a  dedication 
to  Bishop  Hoadly.  8vo.,  London,  1734.    In  1741  appeared 
Mr.  Balguy's  Essay  on  Redemption,  in  wbich  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  but  Hoadley  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.   This  and  his  volume  of  sermons,  including 
six  which  hod  been  published  before,  were  the  hut  pieces 
committed  by  him  to  the  press.   A  posthumous  volume  was 
afterwards  printed,  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
sermons  he  left  behind  him.    AVhile  in  possession  of  the 
donative  of  Dimesly  and  Tonfield.  for  the  first  four  years  he 
never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sermon ; 
but  fearing  that  bis  son,  who  was  afterwards  in  orders  also, 
might  not  follow  his  example,  he  destroyed  almost  his 
whole  stock,  and  committed,  at  one  time,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sermons  to  the  liames.   The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bal- 
guy's Sermons  (twen^  in  number)  was  published  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1790.   He  died  at  Harrowgate.  September 
21st,  1748.   The  account  of  Mr.  Balguj;  here  given  has 
been  chiefly  abridged  from  the  life  of  him  communicated 
by 'his  son  to  the  editors  cf  the  BiograjMa  Britannia,  edit. 
1778,  vol.  L,p.  S48— 552. 

BALGUY,  THOMAS,  D.D,  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lamesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  S^tember 
27th,  1716.  and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Ripon  in 
Yerkshire.  In  1 734  he  was  admitted  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  173S ;  M.A.,  1741; 
D.D..  1758.  In  March,  1740.  he  bad  been  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundation,  which  he  vacated 
in  1 748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (under  the  right 
1^  his  prebend  of  Salisbury)  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  al»o  for  a  lime  joint 
tutor  of  St.  John's  College.  By  the  interest  of  Bishop 
Hoadly  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  1757;  became  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  1759; 
and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  1769  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.,  bishop  of  IJandaff,  which 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1771  he  was  presented 
by  the  dean  and  duster  of  Windiester  to  the  vicarage  of 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  former 
living  of  Stoke.  In  1772  he  jnitiliilwA  ADtfenee  of  Sub- 
scription to  Articles  in  Religion,  in  a  charge  delivered  to 
the  dergy  of  bis  archdeaconry,  which  [HodHced  a  reply  from 
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ft  diauiUiiig  miafater  of  tbc  Dsuie  of  Palmer.  Hu  sermon 
Bt  the  eonseoration  of  Bishope  Hunt  odA  Moore,  also  pub- 
lished IB  1775,  produced  wme  Betnurki  by  One  q^'  Ike  Pe- 
tittwing  Clergy*  In  i>7S  he  edited  tke  sermons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  master  of  JsMU  Ctdlwfc,  Cambcidgs.  witU  a  lift 
of  that  divioe  pr^bud.  In  1781  the  dbchnUigatete  of  his 
health,  and  paitieularl^  the  dtaay  of  his  ught,  vhich  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindneaa,  prerented  his  acc^tance  of  the 
biBh(q;>ric  of  Gloucester,  to  whii^  his  Mi^esty.  without  any 
scdicitaUoD,  had  nominated  hiai  upon  tm  death  of  Bishop 
Warbuxton.  In  1782  he  puUisbed  Divine  Senevolence 
asserted  and  vindicated  from  the  R^cHent  Antieni  and 
Modem  Sceptictt  8vo.,  thought  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  of  his 
perfbrraaocei,  though  only  part  of  a  large  disKertetion  on 
natural  religion,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  in  l3mo«  London*  lSd3.  In  1785  be  republished 
his  father's  Bstaif  <m  Redemption,  with  a  preface,  seemingly 
intsnded  to  bring  his  fathers  sentiments  nearer  to  tiie  or- 
thodox beliet  A  collection  of  bis  sermons  and  cha>t;es 
appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Discourtes  on 
Various  Su^fecig,  iw.  Tbese  were  again  printed  in  .1823 
at  Cambridfe,  with  additioDs,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr.  Balguy  died  January  19th,  1795, 
in  his  79th  year,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  buried  in  that  cathedral.  In  1831  a  small  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  feodal  laws  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Balguy  hnd  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  his  oollege.  was  pabtished  under  tbe 
title  rf— I,  Connected  View  (if  the  several  Steps  by  which 
tke  Parliament  qf  England  obtained  its  present  Fbrm ; 
2.  The  Maxim  that  Power  folimos  Property  applied  to  tke 
Hittorjf  ft^  the  Bn^ish  Comtitution,  8vo.  The  chief  ma- 
terials of  this  aooount  are  derired  from  Nichols's  X^e 
o/Botojfer;  Chalmers's  £tci^.  i>tW.  vol.  iii.  p.  383;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Balguy.  prefixed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  his 
edition  of  tbe  Discourtes,  Sto.  1 832. 

BALI  ISLAND.   [See  Bally.] 

BALIOL.   [See  Balliol.] 

BALISTiB.   [See  Artillbky.] 

BALISTE9  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  order  Plectogrtathes,  and  family 
Sclervdernus,  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baron 
Cuvier  an  interm«di«te  in  point,  of  structure  between  the 
common,  w  osseous,  and  the  oartiUginous  tribes ;  for  though 
the  skeleton  is  in  reality  of  a  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  it 
ossifies  very  slowly,  and  is  never  entirely  complete;  the 
ribs,  in  particular,  usually  remain  imperfect  throughout  tbe 
whole  period  of  the  animal's  life.  The  oyxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  again,  form  but  a  simple  piece,  distin- 
guished only  bv  a  slight  suture  or  furrow  at  the  point  of 
junction,  and  the  palatal  arch  is  soldered  firmly  to  the  skull, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  individual  motion.  The  oper- 
cula  and  gill-rays  are  concealed  beneath  the  ikin,  which 
gave  origin  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  amonst 
professed  naturaUsto,  thmt  these  fishes  wanted  tbe  broncbi» 
api^sratus  altogethor;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  had  its  origin  in  hasty  and  defective  obser- 
vation, and  which  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  coroparsr 
tive  anatomy,  the  only  true  basis  of  zoology,  has  long  sinoe 
corrected. 

The  baliates  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
compression  of  the  body,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  single  row  in  each  jaw,  and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
They  have  two  dorsals ;  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
powerful  s]^e^  vtieulated  to  a  peculiar  bone,  itself  arti- 
culated to  the  skull,  and  fumi^ied  vrith  a  hmgitudinal 
farrow  for  the  reception  of  tiie  spines,  wfateh  can  be  erected 
or  depmsed  at  the  will  of  Uie  animal ;  ^  seemd  large, 
soft,  or  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  genera  (rf  the  same  order,  the 
balistes  have  no  ventral  fins  ;  notwithstanding  which,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  wiUi  a  complete  pelvis, 
suspended  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  large,  but  without  cSBca,  and  tbe  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable size.  Tbese  fish  abound  tn  all  the  seas  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  they  swim  on  tbe  surface  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  the  ne»hbourhood  of  rocky  coasts  and  coral 
reefs,  feeding  with  avidity  upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining  with  the  most  brilliant  and  vancd  eoloaia.  Their 
flesh  is  at  all  times  a  very  fatdtfl^arent  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
actually  poisonous  doring  the  period  that  the  coral  worms 
are  in  season.  The  spenes  are  v^  numerous,  but  possess 
no  peculiaxitie*  or  mefiit  qmhtietwhieh  ffould  attjtfe  thera 


to  a  detailed  notice.   They  are  euQy  distiagnshed  bv 
rhomboidal  form  of  their  large  and  bard  scales,  whicb  are 
dii^sed  in  regular  n>ws.  sot  overlapping  one  another  as  in 
the  generality  of  fishes,  but  merdy  touching  at  tiior  edgee» 
and  thus  giving  the  whole  body  the  appearance  df  being 
Prided  into  so  many  ruular  compartments.  iThough,  as 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  fins,  yet 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  aif  fifcy 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  represflK* 
ing  these  organs ;  and  the  greater  number  have  tbe  sim 
of  tbe  tail  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  strong  spines 
curved  forwards.   The  species,  upwards  of  thirty  in  nnm< 
ber,  are  enumerated  ih  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  tbe 
Bcgne  Animal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  373. 

BALIZB.  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  rivw  of  the 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  pftrts.  and  is 
crossed  bv  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  of  220  feet  span,  and 
20  in  width,  the  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearly  500 ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-butlt,  spacious,  and  even 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  ot  wood,  and  raised  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillaTs  of  nlahoj^an^'.  The 
town  is  immediat^y  open  to  the  seai  standing  on  a  low  fiat 
shore,  guarded  by  numerous  keys,  or  small  islands,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  similar 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult.  The  groups 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  lively  foliage  of 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  dwellings,  independent  of  the  agreeable  shade  they 
afl^.  The  streets  are  regular  and  parallel,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles :  there  are  i  government  house  ; 
a  church,  with  a  school,  on  the  Madras  system,  attached  to 
it,  in  which  133  boys  and  91  girls  are  educated;  an  faospitali 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Balise  is  attached  to 
the  see  of  Jamaica ;  there  are  also  Westeyan  and  Baptist 
establishments. 

The  word  Belize  is  a  oormpt  spelling  ot  VTaliz,  the  name 
given  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniards  in  oonsequenoe  of  tbe 
harbour  and  river  having  been  discovered  and  much  resiMrted 
to  by  a  piratical  Englishman  named  Walliee, 

Besides  several  batteries;  the  town  U  defended  ,  by  a  regu- 
lar fort,  called  Port  Gewge,  situated  on  a  small  islet  at  tbe 
entrance  of  the  rivet-,  which  has  been  principally  formed  of 
the  ballast  ftom  dipping,  every  vessel  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  portion;  it  is  only  600  feet  long,  and  200  broiS. 

The  first  settlement  of  Balise  is  uncertain!  as  tbe  early 
visiters  were  merely  the  mab<^ny  and  logwood  cutters, 
whose  residences  were  but  temporary.  The  Bnj  establish- 
ment of  the  English  in  this  quarter  was  made  abmrtiy  alter 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1667.  The  first  settlers  were  ad- 
venturers from  Jamaica,  who  fixed  themselves  at  Cape 
Catouche,  and  gradually  extended  their  location  to  Balise. 
Great  hostility  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniards 
residing  in  and  about  Campeaohy,  by  whom  expeditiobs 
were  at  diflbreut  times  fitted  out  witii  the  olgeot  m  driving 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  not  auooeed,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  English  settlers  and  seatnen  on  two 
occasions  (in  1669  and  1678)  attacked  and  took  possesfiioo 
of  the  town  of  Campeacliy. 

Our  right  to  maietain  a  settlement  in  this  place  having 
been  recognized  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  a  treaty  concluded 
in  July,  1670,  the  English  establishments  increased  greatly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  tbe  residents  (all  free  white  per- 
sons) amounted  to  1 700  people. 

In  1718  a  Spanish  force  was  ecdlected  at  the  head  of  the 
rim  Baliie,  with  the  ot^eet  of  dispoasessiDg  tb6  British; 
but  after  remdning  there  inactive  for  a  tinM  snfficiedt  to 
admit  of  reinforcements  beihg  sent  ftom  oor  pfovinces  hi 
North  America,  the  Spaniards  withdrew  withoat  striking  k 
blow.  In  1 754  the  desire  of  the  Spaniatdtf  in  this  reqwet 
was,  however,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  ookmy  was 
broken  up.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  between  England 
and  Spain,  permission  was  given  to  form  tbe  settlenient 
anew;  and  in  April.  1763,  the  British  h^ood  cutters  re- 
turned to  their  former  station.  It  Was  not  t^l  tlus  re- occu- 
pation that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of 
mahogany,  which  at  |»esent  forms  afadost  the  aviy  branch 
of  industry  carried  on  by  the  settler^.  In  September.  1 779. 
the  English  wem  again  expdled,  and  their  settlattenla  dm- 
stnyed;  butthett«atyofl7S3  put  them  ante  awce  in  poa- 
session,  whicb,  with  the  exeeption  of  an  nnsnoeessfhl  attack 
by  the  Spaniards  in  ifn,  baa  sinee  be«n  uklisturb^ 

From  tiK  first  formatton  of  aa  BngUsh  setUonent  ia  tke 
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Bay  S«iduns  to  the  year  1 741,  the  na^trates  were 
,  elactedbjrtheiQhalHtants;  hut  in  the  ^earjuat  mentioned  two 
opmmiaaions  were  apppiHted  by  Oeor^e  II.  ibr  the  myertt- 
meat  of  th«  eolooy.  The  chief  authority  in  the  artueme^t 
la  at  pmeBt  held  h^  a  foperintendent  nomioated  hj  the 
eravD.  Seven  magtatrates  are  annually  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants to  act  as  a  oounctU  at  which  the  superintendent 
jnesides.  The  miwisbcates  aet  gratuitously,  and  as  Aey 
manage  the  pubUc  lunds  of  the  c<^ny,  they  forpi  ^  body  of 
importance. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ba^e  abounds  in  lakes,  and 
svramps  quite  overflowed  during  the  rains.  An  extensive 
morass  to  the  northward  is  now  heing  drained.  The  inter- 
course with  thb  interior  by  land  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
travelling  is  only  conveniently  performed  by  the  river.  TIjq 
commerce  of  Baltze  is  very  confined,  consistuig  ahnost  ex,- 
elusivcly  in  the  exportation  of  mahogany  and  other  iiooda : 
hut  within  the  last  few  years  the  interior  has  opened 
a  new  market  fcr  the  consumption  of  articles  of  British 
manulbcture.  The  cliiQate  is  generally  moist,  but  is  con- 
sidered healthy ;  tbe  place  is  constant^  refreshed  by  the 
sea-breeze  (except  for  a  fev  months)  tempering  the  heat, 
which,  however,  is  not  excessive,  as  the  ^ermometer  seldom 
rises  above  83°  in  tbe  hottest  lime,  and  during  the  wet 
season  sinks  to  60°.  The  variation  of  temperature  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  very  great,  frequenUy  25°.  [See 
Honduras.} 

The  river  Balise  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountams  which 
bound  the  Htmdum  territory  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  direct  from  the  sea-shore.  Its  cou^rse  is  in 
an  east-north-east  direction,  very  tortupns:  it  diiichargea 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Hfflidur^  by  two  mouths,  one,  a& 
already  mentioned,  at  the  town,\he  other  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not 
accessible.  The  fUls  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  and  the 
scenery  along  the  banks,  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or 
ten  miles  above  the  lakes  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rapids 
begin ;  and  farther  on  ia  a  rapid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  with  a  considerable  fkll.  Above  that,  the  river 
winds  its  way,  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  bills 
which  crosses  its  course,  in  singular  and  magnificent  sub- 
terranean exeava^ng.  During  the  floods,  the  mouths  of 
ihese  caverns  are  filled  with  water,  which  boils  up  vith 
prodiffiouB  faxj. 

Gold  has  been  firand'  in  a  branch  <^  this  river  called 
Roaring  Creek;  and  another  branch,  called  Labouring 
Creek,  18  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  properties  it  pos- 
sesses :  its  watei%  have  a  powerfully  cathartic  effect,  and  a 
healing  property  when  applied  to  ulcers. 

The  population,  in  1833,  consisted  of  3794  persons,  inde- 
pendent of  743  soldiers  and  military  pensioners.  Of  the 
flrst- mentioned  number,  !$23  were  whites,  1788  free  coloured 
people,  and  1783  slaves.  In  the  same  year  tbe  exports  fVom 
tiie  settlement  consisted  of  4,500,000  superficial  feet  of 
mahogany,  1800  tons  logwood,  8200  serons  v£  indigo,  1200 
serons  eochiiwa}.  and  730  bales  of  sanaparilla  root,  besides 
some  ineonaidMable  quantities  of  tortoise-shell,  hides,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  balsam.  About  five-eighths  of  tbe  whole  were 
sent  to  this  oountry,  and  employed  9000  tons  of  British 
shim>ing.  ' 

Maize,  rice,  yams,  and  plantains,  are  cultivated  for  tbe 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  homed  cattle  are  bred,  and  employed  in  the  mahogany 
works. 

Balize  lies  in  17°  29'N.  lat,  88°  8'  W.  long. 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  GREAT  BALKAN,  U 
a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  that  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Tuiby  m  Eurarn,  which,  lying  between  tbe  42nd 
and  43rd  parallel  and  the  23rd  and  28th  meridian,  divides 
tiie  plains  on  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  running 
southward  to  the  Archipelago.  But  as  in  geography  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  a  range  is  frequently  u^  to  indicate 
a  larger  mass,  so  this  name  also  has  been  applied  to  its 
western  continuation,  and  even  to  the  whole  mountain 
system,  which  covers  with  its  ranges  and  branches  tbe 
eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe.  But  this  application 
is  not  generally  admitted,  ^nd  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

Th9  most  considerable  mountain-chain,  and  that  which, 
by  an  extension  of  the  term,  may  be  called  BaUuin,  runs 
Jniin  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea.  between  the 
parallels  of  42  and  43.  It  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adria^  Golf  with  the  rocky  peninsuki  of  Sabioncella, 
oi^posite  tito  island  of  Cnrzola,  and  soon  assumes  an  eX' 


treotelj  wOd  and  chemoter  in  ^  iMottntafoe  ef 

Gzeina  ([mnonneed  Cbema),  Gora,  or  Moatenegro,  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins.  Proeeedmg  farthn 
east,  between  the  proviHoes  v/t  Servia  and  Albania,  it  seetns 
to  i»Hease  in  hrig^t.  m  the  nountaiiis  of  Perserin,  whieh 
join  Ae  $hard  pegh,  at  Kara  Dagh,  the  Mens  Bcai^  of 
the  antinitB.  Tlw  highest  part  oiF  the  range  Kes  atin 
ftither  to  the  east,  where  it  rteeivee  the  nunes  of  GHo- 
boKn,  Ai^ntaro,  and  Egrten.  Here  it  is  supposed  that 
some  summits  attain  the  point  of  eternal  snow.  To  th^ 
west  of  the  town  ef  Sophia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Isker. 
atributary  of  tbe  Danube,  and  those  the  Struma  (Stry  men), 
is  Mount  Orbelus,  MOO  feet  above  ^e  sea,  as  it  is  conjec- 
tured, which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbeh^s  the  range  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  called  Dupinsha  Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its 
ea^ni  direction  again  at  ttie  soiuces  of  the  Maritza  (the 
Hebrus),  and  fhnn  tbis  point,  to  its  termination  on  the 
riwres  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  eaHed  Balkan,  or  Emineh 
Da^h ;  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh,  with 
whit^  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  tfie 
range  is  considerably  k>wer  than  that  forther  to  the  west, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000 
or  4000  foet  above  the  sea.  It  forms  the  BBsmus  of  the 
€}reek  geographers,  probably  so  called  ftom  its  cold  and 
snowy  climate. 

This  range,  hke  the  whole  mountain-system,  is  distin- 
guished by  crafrgy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render 
travelling  in  many  parts  iiqpossibte,  and  everywhere  very 
difficult.  Most  of  the  narrow  roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are 
passed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  tiie  dry  beds  of  torrents, 
and  the  traveUer  runs  the  risk  of  being  drown^  in  tiiem, 
when  they  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
flKquented,  or  rather  the  only  paraable  roads  over  it,  are  six 
in  number,  which,  from  east  to  west,  succeed  one  another  in 
the  following  order.  The  road  leading  ftova  Shumla,  or 
Shumna  in  Bulgaria,  to  Aidos,  or  Haidos  in  Rum-ili,  offers 
less  difficulties  than  the  others,  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented, 
Bt  this  road  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  m  1829. 
Tne  second,  leading  from  Shunita  to  Kamabad,  is  much 
more  difficult :  it  unites  with  the  former  to  the  south  of 
Kamabad.  and  then  passes  through  Wisa  and  leads  directly 
to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Timava  on  the 
Yantra.  a  tributary  of  tiie  Danube,  with  Selimnia  or  Se- 
limno,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritza 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much 
used.  The  fourth  road  begins,  likewise,  at  Tirnava  and  ter- 
minates at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial  town  situated  on  the 
Tundja,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Passing  over  a  very 
elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from 
Sdphia,  on  the  laker,  to  Tatar  Basardshick,  on  the  Maritza. 
It  passes  through  the  Kapuli  Derbend  (the  Gate  of  the 
Goi^ge).  which  is  exceedinglv  narrow,  between  steep  moun- 
tains and  deep  abysses,  ana  is  thon^t  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse 
the  Proper  Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range,  farther 
to  the  west,  is  only  traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  fkum 
Piristina,  or  Pristine,  in  Servia,  to  Uskup,  or  Skopia,  in 
Macedonia.  It  is  only  passable  by  mules  and  asses,  but 
much  frequented,  being  the  only  road  by  which  the  produce 
of  Macedonia  is  carried  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe 
by  two  ranges.  The  Dinarie  Alps,  which  sepuate  tbe  Low- 
lands of  Hungary  ftom  the  Adriatic  Gul£  join  it  to  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Alps.  This  range  has  its  name 
from  the  highest  of  its  mountains.  Mount  Dinara.  which 
rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  is  very  steep  on  its  western 
descent.  It  contains  two  great  mountain  masses,  the  Crreat 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Zengli,  and  the  Wellebit  Mountains, 
southof  the  same  town.  The  Great  Capella  joins  the  Julian 
Alps  near  Zengh.    [See  DAtMATiA,.] 

By  another  range  th.e  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians. 
This  chain,  which  as  yet  has  received  no  name,  we  shall 
call  the  Bulgarian  Mountains.  It  detaches  itself  from  the 
Balkan  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  runs 
north-west,  parallel  to  the  Dupinsba  Dagh,  and  terminates 
in  numerous  branches  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  which 
river  it  is  separated  from  the  Carpathians.  The  majestio 
Danube  is  here,  for  upwards  of  60  miles  between  Golubaez 
and  Klodowa.  narrowed  by  the  two  chains  of  mountains 
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wlikfa  extend  almg  its  oonne,  and  foniiii  mmwrmu'Tapidt 
and  whirlpools.  At  one  plaoe.  called  Deminkapi  (the  Iron 
Gate),  it  is  only  400  feet  broad. 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Bulgarian 
Mountains,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only 
high,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  valleys 
in  the  southern  districts  run  parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
but  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse  valleys.  None  of 
the  numerous  chains  of  tins  tract  are  remarkable  exeept  the 
Rudniek  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
jts  western  bank,  fWun  south  to  north,  and  have  always 
served  as  a  stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Turks.  The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  this  region  are 
the  Bosna,  the  Drina.  and  the  Morava,  all  affluents  of  the 
Danube.  The  Morava  may  have  a  course  4^  200  miles,  and 
drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  of  this 
alpine  region. 

The  country  to  ttie  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  at  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  mountainous, 
bat  only  hilly,  with  many  litue  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Sfciosof  Herodotus, iv.,  49; 
and  Oskios  of  Thucyd.  ii.,  96),  whose  source  is  between  the 
Dupinsha  Dagh  and  the  Bulgarian  Mountains,  and  which 
breaks  through  the  latter  range  before  it  enters  the  hilly 
(dain  of  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Three  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  de- 
taches itself  from  the  principal  range  at  adistanre  of  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Emineh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  south-eastern  direction,  gradually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and  rocky 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rocky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  C^stantinople.  It 
hears  the  name  of  Strandshea  Mountains,  and,  though  not 
«f  gr«tt  height,  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  TbeTckir 
Dagh,  or  Tekiri  Mountains,  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  chain.  This  range  branches  off  from  the 
Strandshea  Dagh  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  a|)proaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis), 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Paxi,  north  of  the  B^  of  Saros,  and  the 
ifouthem  in  the  peninsula  of  Gallijpoli  ((Aersonesus  Thrada). 
This  chain  merely  consists  of  hifls. 

Th0  second  great  range  issuing  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  between  23°  and  24**  E. 
long.,  and  runs  likewine  to  the  south-east;  but  before  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Maritsa,  where 
it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dagh.  One  of 
its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  colled  Despoto  Dagh  : 
part  of  it  is  the  Rhodope  of  the  antients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  otihe  Strand- 
shea, and  to  the  east  of  the  Despoto  Dagh.  and  has  for  its 
northern  boundary  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley,  and  may,  in  this 
respect,  be  compared  with  Transsylvania  and  with  Bohemia, 
like  these  last  named  countries,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ranges  of  hills  ;  between  which  ranges  there  are  long  and 
wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritza  (Hebrus)  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the 
Tuncya  and  the  Arda  are  the  hurgest.   [See  Maritza.] 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off 
fh)m  the  Balkan  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be 
ronsidered  as  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates 
Albania  from  Macedonia  and  Thessalia,  and  its  moat  south- 
ern branches  extend  through  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and  at 
Cape  Colonna  (Suniura  of  the  antients):  not  having  a 
proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  1^  that  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Macedonian  nmge.  [See  Macedonia  and 
Obxxcx,] 

The  country  whinh  extends  between  the  Albanian-Mace- 
donian Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabion- 
odlo  to  Capa  linpietta,  oompiehending  Albania  Proper, 
(« the  antient  lUyricum,  is  tha  most  mountainous  country  in 


Europe.  The  mountuns,  though  probably  none  of  thdr 
summits  attain  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  are  hi^,  their 
ascent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  very  narrow  and  winding.  There  are  no 
plains;  and  the  shores  themselves  are  everywhere  high 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near  the  principal  chain 
run  parallel  to  it.  as  those  in  which  the  two  principal 
hrauchea  of  the  Drin  descend ;  but  along  the  coast  they 
are  transverse,  extending  east  and  west  The  principal 
rivers  which  drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  mid,  the 
Scombi.  and  the  Volutia.   [See  Albania.] 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  ttf  the  great 
chain  of  the  Albanian-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  wMb 
of  the  Volutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  from 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  40°  lat„  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto  £^gh  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  antient 
Macedonia  and  great  part  of  Thrace,  and  is  only  moun- 
tainous near  the  great  ranges  which  enclose  it.  The  other 
parts,  though  extremely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  Kasti^atz  Dagh  or  Mount  Pangaius, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  peninsula  called  by  the  Gieeks  ChaHdice  l 
Mount  Athoa  majr  be  eonstdered  as  the  south-eastern  ex.-^ 
tremity  of  this  chain. 

Hie  natural  riches  of  this  extensive  mountain  system  are 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  silver  and  gold  vaiwi  WMked 
by^  the  antients  are  not  now  known.  Yet.  in  some  parts, 
mines  of  this  descriptitm  are  worked,  as  at  Kostenuil  or 
Giustendil,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Karasa  Struma, 
in  the  Egrisu  Dagh.  In  the  same  nmge,  farther  to  the 
west,  are  considerable  mines  of  copper,  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Emineh  Dagh,  near  ^humla.  and  probably  in  other 
places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is  got  froux 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  near  the  place  which  has  given  ta  this 
rangv  its  name.  In  many  parte  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  Marble  ia 
abundant  in  the  southern  mnges. 

BALKH.a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  B6kbara,ah«ut twenty- 
five  miles  south  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  abo^e  the  sea  • 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  remains  of  ite  former  ma^iQcence  cover  a  spac» 
of  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  -They  consist  of  f^kea 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  which  have  been  built,  of  sun- 
dried  bricks :  there  aie  no  ruins  ^r  to  the  age  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Balkh 
is  called  *  Mo^n  of  Cities,'  and  is  said  to  hare  been  built 
by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  the  Persian  monarehy.  After 
the  conquest  of  Ahtxander  the  QteaX,  it  flourished  under  the 
nameof  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Straho.p.  516),  witha  AynasW 
of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
lera,  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authoii^  acknow- 
ledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Bolkh.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  tbft 
head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  were  over- 
thrown by  the  conquoste  of  the  Caliphs.  Its  inhabitanta 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Jenghis  Khan ;  Timur.. 
who  took  Balkh.  attached  it  to  his  empire.  (Chercfeddia 
Ali,  by  P.  de  ta  Croix,  chap.  t..  p.  26.)  It  formed  the 
government  of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  last 
invaded  by  the  great  Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Dooranee  monarchy,  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  hut  ten  years  ha« 
been  seized  by  the  Ung  of  Bokboro,  whose  deputy  now 
governs  it.  The  present  m^ulation  does  not  amount  to 
2000  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Caubul.  and  tha 
remnant  of  the  Kara  noukur,  a  descriptiDn  of  militia 
established  here  by  the  Afghans :  there  are  also  a  few 
Arabs.  The  Koondooz  chief,  who  possessed  the  city  foia^ 
to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokharees,  marebed  off 
great  portion  of  ite  population ;  and  by  still  threateoing  an 
attack  on  it.  has  caused  most  of  those  left  behind  to  Ay  to 
the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  circuit  of  Balkh  appears  to  have  contained  niUBCMW 
gardens,  which  increased  ite  size  without  adding  to  its 
population ;  and  from  the  frail  material  of  which  the  build- 
ings are  constructed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  wm  a 
substantial  city.  There  are  three  large  colleges  of  handsome 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wall  aunouada 
the  present  town ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every  side^ 
to  the  extentof  about  two  miles.  Thedtadel  or  arA,on  Xb» 
northern  sid%  bos  been  oonstnietod  in  a  mora  solid  a^loi  ;«l 
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it  ii  a  place  of  no  Btrangtb.  There  is  a  stone  of  white  marble 
in  it  which  is  poiiitM  oat  as  tlw  throne  of  Kyanioots,  or 

CjTUS. 

.  The  river  of  Balkh,  Adirsiah  or  Dehas  (the  antient  Bao- 
tnu),  which  gave  name  to  the  aHj  and  pronnc^  rises  in  jhe 
momLtains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  enters  fbe  plain  ot 
Toorkistan  about  six  mUes  south  of  Balkh.  Aceotding  to 
Quintus  Curtius  (viL  4)  it  formerly  washed  the  walls  of 
the  town,  or,  acoocding  to  Stratx^  ran  through  it;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  at  ]|>ieBent;  for  at  the  point  where 
it  leaTea  the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour 
'  over  the  wh<^  district  by  numerous  canals  (said  to  be 
eighteen  in  number),  and  conducted  to  the  city,  and  also  to 
Mazar  and  Akhchu  on  each  side  of  it  Akhchu  is  about 
fifty  miles  from  Balkh,  but  none  of  the  other  canals  extend 
so  far.  though  the  waters  of  some  trickle  halfway  down  to 
the  Oxua,  and  afford  a  supply  of  water  to  the  roving  Toork- 
mans.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  land  towards  the  Oxus 
aflbrds  great  nrilities  for  irrigating  the  country,  the  soil  ot 
which  is  rich  and  productive,  and  will  account  for  the  great 
P(q}ulation  and  vast  fertility  that  once  existed  in  this  pro- 
vince. Many  of  the  canaU  are  scarcely  now  disoovartwle, 
being  nearly  choked  up.  They  frequently  overflow  and 
leave  marshes,  which  may  account  for  the  unbealthincss  of 
the  country :  intermittent  fevers  and  rheumatism  are  very 
prevalent  In  June  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  80°. 
Wheat  ripens  in  that  month,  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
as  in  England.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  most  luscious,  par- 
ticularly the  apricots,  which  are  nearly  as  laree  as  apples  ; 
a  shilling  will  purchase  a  thousand,  and  wiu  iced  water 
they  are  great  luxuries,  though  dangerous  ones.  Snow  is 
brooght  m  quantities  fhmi  the  mountains  south  of  Balkh. 
Psraianeoins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperors  of  Hhidustan, ; 
are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  countries  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  current 
coinage  of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi, 
who  ruled  prior  to  the  age  of  Nadir.  The  trees,  fVuit,  and 
com  of  Balkh  have  a  great  celebrity ;  and  its  horses  are 
equally  famed.  Balkh  yields  no  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Bokhara;  the 'scanty  returns  from  it,  amounting  to  about 
13,OU02.,  are  granted  to  the  chief  who  protects  it. 

Balkh  is  in  36°  48'  N.  lat,  and  67°  18'  £.  long. 

(Bumes's  TVawb  into  Bokhara,  4^.) 

BAIXAD,  in  poetry,  a  popular  song  or  roundelay,  gene- 
rally sung  in  the  streets.  Bishop  Perey  says,  the  English 
worn  ballad  is  evidently  from  the  French  bafade,  as  the 
latter  is  from  the  Italian  hallata;  which  the  Crusca  dic- 
tionary defines  '  Canxone  che  si  canta  ballando,'  a  song 
which  is  sung  during  a  dance.   But  he  adds  that  tho  word 

Spears  to  have  bad  an  earlier  <wigin  :  for  in  tbe  decline  of 
a  Roman  empire,  these  trivial  songs  were  called  bailUtea 
and  taltationat.    *  Ballisteum.'  Salmasius  says,  *  ia  properly 

balliatium,  Gr.  fSoXXiimtov,  i-rb  tov  ^oXXii^w  ^aXXttrrfa 

taltatio  BaUittium  igitur  est  quod  vulgo  vocamus 

baliet;  nam  inde  deducta  vox  nostra.*  (Percy,  Rel.  qf 
Arte.  Bng.  Poat.  8vo.,  1 794,  vol.  i.,  p.  xcviii.  Salmas,  Not. 
in  Hist.  Aug.  Script,  vi.,  p.  439.) 

Ballads  and  rude  po^ry  have  been,  in  all  countries,  the 
earliest  momwials  of  public  transactions ;  and  in  the  savage 
sta.US  of  each  were  invariably  used  to  rouse  and  perpetuate 
a  martial  spirit  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Arminius,  long  after  his 
death,  was  remembered  in  tbe  rude  songs  of  his  country  (An^ 
not,  ii.  S8) ;  and  the  same  writer  informs  us  that  ballads  were 
the  only  annals  known  among  the  antient  (Germans.  They 
have  a  tradition,  he  adds,  that  Hercules  visited  those  parts, 
and  they  sing  his  praises,  when  rushing  to  battle,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  heroes.     {De  Morto.  Germ.,  sect  ii. 
iii.)    Saxo  GrammaUcus,  speaking  of      Northern  writers 
of  a  somewhat  later  period  than  this,  says  ther  drew  the 
materials  of  their  history  from  Runic  songs)   llie  Scandi- 
navians had  their  Scalds,  whose  bnnneas  it  was  to  compose 
ballads,  in  which  they  also  celebrated  the  warlike  achieve- 
menu  of  their  ancestors.   Similar  panegyrists  of  warrior- 
merit  existed  in  Gaul,  Britain.  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  Kod  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan 
reducing  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
destroy  the  bards.   Their  compositions,  however,  survived ; 
and  a  writer  as  late  as  (jueeti  Elizabeth's  time,  describing 
North  Wales,  says,  '  Upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
multitude  of  all  sorts  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 
parish  do  use  to  meet  in  simdry  places,  either  on  some  hiU 
or  on  tbe  aide  of  some  mountain,  where  their  harpers  and 
fffovthers  sing  them  songs  of  the  doings  of  their  ancestors.' 


(Ellis's  Orig.  Lett.  f^fSng.  Hiat.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  49.) 
Even  in  the  New  World,  the  American  savages  had  their 
war-songs  and  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  sung  the  praises 
of  those  who  had  fought  and  ^Ued  for  their  country.  Oar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  says,  that  in  writing  his  history  of  Peru 
he  avuled  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a  prin- 
cess of  the  raoe  of  their  Ineas  taught  him  to  get  by  heart  in 
his  inftincy. 

In  process  of  time,  as  manners  refined,  the  ballad  in  every 
country  by  degrees  included  a  wider  range  of  subjects: 
it  was  no  longer  solely  employed  in  rehearsing  valorous 
deeds,  but  included  in  its  rhymes  the  marvellous  tale  or  the 
wild  adventure,  occasionally  becoming  the  vehicle  of  senti- 
ment and  passion ;  and  no  festivity  was  esteemed  complete 
among  our  ancestors  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  which  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the 
minstrel's  talents,  who  usually  sang  his  ballad  to  his  own 
or  some  other  harp,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
respect 

As  intellectual  gratification  advanced,  however,  these 
rude  performances  gradually  lost  their  attraction  with  the 
superior  ranks  in  society. 

*  When  language  became  refined.'  says  Dr.  Aikin, '  and 
poetical  taste  elevated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  subjects  of  the  epic  muse  were  no 
longer  drest  in  the  homely  garb  of  the  popular  ballad,  but 
assumed  the  borrowed  ornament  and  stately  air  of  heroic 
poetry,  and  every  poetical  attempt  in  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful cast  was  an  imitation  of  the  classic  models.  The 
native  poetry  of  the  country  was  reserved  merely  for  the 
humorous  and  burlesque,  and  tbe  term  ballad  was  brought, 
by  custom,  to  signify  a  comic  story,  told  in  low  fkmiliar  lan- 
guace,  and  accompanied  by  a  dndl  trivial  tune.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  wits  of  the  time  as  a  vehicle  for  laughable 
ridicule  and  mirtfaftil  satire ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in 
the  witty  era  of  English  genius,  which  I  take  to  be  com- 
prehended between  the  Iwginning  of  Charles  II.'s  reisn 
and  the  times  of  Swift  and  Prior.  Since  that  period,  the 
genius  of  the  age  has  chiefly  been  characterized  bv  ttie  cor- 
rect elegant,  and  tender ;  and  a  real  or  affected  taste  for 
beautifbl  simplicity  has  almost  universally  prevailed.' 
iEtsayton  Song  Writing.   Svo.   London,  1770.) 

In  the  further  progress  of  literary  taste,  these  compo- 
sitions came  to  be  considered  as  objects  of  curiosity,  on 
account  of  the  insight  they  afforded  into  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  remote  times ;  while  the  strokes  of 
nature  with  which  they  abounded,  and  the  artless  simplicity 
and  strength  of  their  language  excited  tbe  admiration  of 
liberal  critics.  When,  therefore,  they  bad  k>ng  ceased  tu 
be  current  in  popular  song  or  recitation,  they  were  carefully 
collected  by  poetical  antiquaries,  and  elucidated  by  historical 
notes ;  and  thus  a  secondary  importance  was  attached  to 
them  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  they  possessed  when 
chanted  to  the  harp  of  the  minstrel.  (See  Aikin's  Btaay 
prejixeA  to  hi*  Vocal  poetry.   Svo.  London,  1810.) 

Among  numerous  othw  coUeetions  of  our  own  uaUonal 
ballads,  Percy's  Bdiqttee,  Evans's  (Hd  Bcdladt,  Hietorieal 
and  Narrative,  and  Ritson's  Antient  Songt/rom  the  time 
of  Henry  IIL,  stand  conspicuous.  Pinkerton.  Jamieson. 
and  Finlay  have  collected  the  Scottieh  Ballads ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  particular  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  Of  those  of  other  countries  we  cannot  omit  tlie 
Spanish  ballads  so  frequently  quoted  by  Percy  from  Hist, 
de  las  duties  Guerras  de  Granada,  Madr..  1694  ;  and  the 
Colleccion  de  Poesias  Castellantu  anterioret  al  Siglo  XV„ 
by  D.  Tomas  Antonio  Sanchez,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Madr.,  1779; 
among  the  Italians  tbe  Canti  Camaedaleeehi  of  the  time 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  8vo.,  1559 ;  and  among  the  antient 
ballads  of  the  North,  the  Altdanitche  Heldenlxeder,  Hal 
laden  und  Miirehen,  uberseUt  von  Wilhelm  Carl  Grimm. 
8vo..  Heidelb..  1811.  St  Cassari  and  the  monks  of  Hieres 
collected  the  remains  and  biographies  of  the  minstrels  of 
Provence ;  and  the  canon  Manesse  those  of  the  Swabian 
poets. 

Ritson  says  the  number  of  our  own  antient  pnnted  songs 
and  ballads  which  have  perished  must  be  considerable.  Very 
few  exist  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James,  or  oven 
of  Charles  T.  Being  printed  only  im  single  sheeU,  which 
would  fall  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  who  had  no 
better  method  of  preserving  their  &vourite  compoutems 
than  by  pasting  them  upon  the  wall,  their  destruction  ia 
easily  aooount^  fbr.  Tbe  ^aetiee  of  collecting  diem  intv 
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t>ooVB  did  not  tftke  place  till  after  Qu«en  lElizabeth's  time, 
and  is  probably  owing  to  Johnson  and  Delaney  (great  bal- 
.ad-monfl;er8),  who  when  they  were  advanced  in  years,  and 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  producing  anything  of  merit,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  collecting  their  more 
juvenile  or  happier  compositions  into  little  penny  books, 
entitled  Garlands;  of  these,  being  popular,  and  often  re- 

firinted,  many  are  still  extant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
ibrary.   {Di*8.  on  Ant.  Songg  and  Mtmc,  p.  Ixxii.) 

The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining  in  Uie  English  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  a  *  Cuekow  Song'  of  the  latter 
part  of  Uie  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  song  will  speak  &r 
>Wf. 

9QIMT  U  IcuiDMi  io, 
LhudA  *ing  cuccu  ; 
Gtoweih  trd  sod  bkureth  met) 
Anil  vpringth  the  wdi  nu. 
StnK  ciiccu. 
.  Awe  beteth  ftfler  Unb, 
1  Jinnth  aflfT  cal*C  co, 
Bui  I  lie  ilerteth, 
Biickt  T(>rt<-lh. 
■  U>in>-  tliiR  oiioca ; 
Cuccu,  cuccu; 
Wfll  nngM  thu  euccq, 
Ne  awik  ihn  imtr  du. 

i.  e.  Summer  is  come  in ;  loud  sings  the  cuckoo ;  now  the 
leed  grows,  and  the  mettd  blows  (i.e.  is  In  flower),  and  the 
wood  springs.  The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb ;  the  calf 
lows  after  the  cow  ;  the  bullock  starts,  the  buck  verts  ii.e. 
poes  to  harbour  in  the  fern)  ;  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 
Well  sin^fest  thou,  cuckoo.  Mayest  thou  never  cease.  (See 
Ritson  s  Hist.  Essay  on  National  Song,  pref,  to  his  Sefect 
Colt,  of  Eng.  Songs,  Svo.  London,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song,  after  the  Scots 
■poke  the  English  langunge,  is  preserved  in  the  Rhyming 
Chromeh  of  Andrew  Wyntown,  priorof  Lochleven,  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  1420,  in  which 
be  relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander  III. 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  fVom  his  horse  in  1286.  Ritson  has 
given  it  in  the  Hist.  Essay  pref.  to  his  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.    (See  Alexander  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306.) 

The  earliest  English  song,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  sheet,  is  believed  to  be  one  upon  the  downfall  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  a.d.  1540. 

An  in(!;eniou3  Frenchman,  M.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  jxo- 
jected  writing  the  history  of  his  country  by  a  chronol(^cal 
series  of  songs  and  ballads. 

The  effect  of  the  ballad  in  raising  the  passions  has  been 
known,  and  fblt  even  in  late  times.  The  *  Harscillois 
Hymn,'  and  Bums's  song  of  'Scots  wha  hae  wL*  Wallace 
bled,*  are  sufficient  proora  of  this.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  speaks  of  a  wise  person  whom  he  knew, '  who  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
(Pblit.  fVorks,%\o.  p,  266.  Glasg.  1749.) 

BALLAD,  in  music,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or  more 
stanzas,  simple  in  construction,  therefore  confined  in  nfodu- 
lation,  and  having  an  accompaniment  of  a  strictly  subordi- 
nate kind.  Wben  an  air,  or  its  accompaniment,  is  Horid,  or 
modulates  into  unrelated  keys, — when,  in  short,  either 
assumes  a  more  elaborate  form,  the  composition  generally 
takes  the  name  of  song,  or  canzonet,  even  when  several 
stanzas  are  repeated  to  the  same  melody.  (See  Song,  and 
Canzonet.] 

BALLAST  (Danish,  Baglast ;  German,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish,  5a/;a*rf;  French,  Z<!*/ ;  Italian,  ^xvorra ;  Spa- 
nish, Lastre ;  Portuguese,  Lastro;  Russian,  Sulast),  a 
term  used  to  denote  any  heavy  material  placed  in  a  ship's 
hold  with  the  object  of  sinking  her  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereLy  rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset.  Ships  are  said  to  he  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  a  cargo,  having  on  board 
only  the  atorea  and  other  articlos  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  any  passengers  who  may  be 
proceeding  with  her  upon  the  TOvage.  In  favour  of  vessels 
thus  ct.cumstanced  it  is  usual  to  dispense  with  many 
Ibrmalitios  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  ports  <tf  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certain  dues  and 
l^rt^hai^M  which  are  levied  upon  ships  having  cai^oes  on 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a 
British  port  may  take  on  board  chalk  as  ballast ;  and  shall 
not  be  considered  as  other  tban  a  ship  in  ballast  in  conse- 
quence of  her  having  on  board  a  smail  quantity  of  goods 


British  manufacture  for  the  private  use  of  the  master  am) 
crew,  atd  not  by  way  of  merchandise,  but  such  goods  must 
not  exceed  in  value  20^.  for  the  master,  1 0/.  for  the  male, 
and  5/.  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Regulations  have  at  various  times  been  made  in  different 
ports  and  countries  determining  the  modes  in  which  ships 
may  be  supplied  with  ballast,  and  In  what  manner  they 
may  discharge  the  same;  such  regulations  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injury  to  harbours.  It  has  likewise  been 
sometimes  attempted  to  convert  the  supply  of  materials  for 
ballast  into  a  monopoly.  In  vol.  xx.  of  Rymer's  Faedera^  ■ 
p.  93,  of  the  year  1636,  we  find  a  proclamation  by  King 
Charles  I.,  ordering  '  that  none  shall  buy  any  ballast  out  of 
the  river  Thames  but  a  person  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpose,'  and  this  appointment  was  sold  for  the  king's  profit. 
Since  that  time,  the  soil  of  tbe  river  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  sea  has  been  vested  in  the  cjsrporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  a  fine  of  lOl.  may  bo  recovered  from  any 
person  fbr  every  ton  of  ballast  which  he  may  take  out  of  the 
river,  within  those  limits,  wi^ut  tbe  authority  of  that  cor- 
poration. Ships  may  take  on  board '  land  ballast '  /rom  any 
quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  upon  payiug  one  penny 
per  ton  to  the  Trinity  House.  For  river  ballast,  the  corpo- 
ration are  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  Geo. IV. ciU.) 
to  charge  according  to  the  following  rales: — 

For  every  ton  (20  cwt.)  of  ballast,  not  being  washed  bal- 
last, carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade, 
the  sum  of  U. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or 
vessel,  the  sum  of  Is.  Sd. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  (o  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel, 
the  sum  of  It.  7d. 

Fur  every  ton  of  washed  ballast,  double  the  above  rates  are 
chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Further  sums  are  chargoible : — Fat  every  ton  delivere<l 
in,  or  unladen  from,  the  inward  East  or  West  India  Dock» 
lOrf. ;  if  in  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  Dock, 
tbe  London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  East  Counti^ 
Dock,  the  City  Canal,  the  Surry  Canal,  or  the  Regents 
Canal,  4rf. 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinitv  Corporation  from  this  source, 
in  1832.  were  25,000/.,  and  ttieir  expenses  23,000/..  but  this 
revenue  is  necessarily  fluctuating.  In  tbe  preceding  year 
(1831 )  it  produced,  after  payment  of  all  charges,  6498/.  Jr. 
lOd. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  coming  into  the  Thames 
must  be  unladen  into  a  lighter,  and  if  any  ballast  be  tbrown 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whence  it  is  thrown 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.  Some  regulation  similar  to  this  is 
usually  enforced  in  every  porL 

Some  art  is  requhcd  in  properly  ballasting  a  ship.  The 
quanthy  required  by  different  veiisels  of  the  same  ttmnage 
varies  according  to  ihcir  shape  or  build.  If  any  great  quan- 
tity of  heavy  ballast,  such  as  lead  or  iron,  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  tite  centre  of  gravity  will  be  placed  so 
low  that  the  ^'essel  will  labour  and  roll  violently  in  tbe  ica, 
and  in  bad  weather  will  be  in  danger  of  being  dismasted.: 
it  will  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  thus 
ballabted  is  said  to  be  too  sbff.  On  the  contrary,  when  a 
ship  has  too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  dispniicd  as  to  raise 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  lugh,  equal  danger  will  arise :  she 
is  then  said  to  be  too  crank.  The  art  of  properly  ballasting 
ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  as  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  is  not  poa- 
sihle  to  give  any  particular  directions  ooncerning  it.  but  the 
task  should  be  confided  to  experienced  hands. 

Ships  that  take  on  board  cargoes  of  light  goods  require 
also  some  portion  of  ballast,  in  order  t^  lower  them  suffi- 
ciently in  the  water,  and  by  adjusting  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  enable  them  to  carry  with  safety  ^e  necessary  press  of 
sail. 

(Hume's  Laws  o/lTie  Customs;  Report  of  Committee  qf 
House  of  Lords  on  Lig/Ut  and  Harbour  Due*;  Mortimer's 
Dictionary ;  MXlullocb's  Dictionary.) 

BALLAST-OFFICE  CORl*ORATrON,  DUBLIN, 
or.  more  correctly,  the  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Im- 
proving the  Port  of  Dublin.  Tliis  Board  was  created,  in 
1786,  by  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.  c.  19  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  consists  of  twenty-three  members,  viz. : '  The  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  ^r  the  time  being,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  three 
aldermen,  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from  iheir  own 
body,  and  seventeen  members  who  were  appointed,  in  the 
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first  instance,  "by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  who  are,  on 

all  future  vacancies,  empowered  to  elect  new  members,  but 
leanng:  the  city  members  as  members  of  the  Board.'  Among 
the  seventeen  members  of  the  Board  are  two  pesn ;  the  re- 
mainder are  principally  merchants  of  Dublin. 

This  self-elected  body  is  endowed  with  extensive  powers 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  works  and  to  improve  the  port 
of  Dublin ;  besides  which,  it  has  on  exclusive  righ^  similar 
to  that  exercised  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  in 
London,  of  supplying  with  ballast  all  vessels  Siilling  from 
the  port  of  Dublin.  In  ISIO  the  management  of  all  the 
lislit- houses  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  was  tronsferrcd  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  Ballast-Office  Corijo- 
ration  in  Dublin,  which,  howaver,  exercises  this  part  of  its 
duty  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  elder 
hrfithren  of  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  The  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  pilotii  for  the  port  of  Dublin  is  also  per* 
formed,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  before-mentioned 
act  of  parliament,  under  the  directioil  of  the  Ballast-Office 
Corporation. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  demand  and  rceeivq  1«.  per 
ton  from  all  foreign  vessels,  Gd.  per  ton  from  national  ves- 
sels employed  in  foreign  trade,  and  id.  per  ton  from  all 
coasting  xesaels  and  colliers,  which  enter  tlie  harbour  of 
Dublin,  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  presen-ing  and  im- 
proving the  port.  Power  is  likewise  given  te  charge  to  British 
vessels  is.  per  ton,  and  to  foreign  vessels  If.  44.  per  ton, 
for  all  the  ballast  supplied.  The  Board  likewise  collects  the 
light  dues  from  all  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  ports  in  Ire- 
land. The  revenue  from  this  source  araoanten  in  1833  to 
45,0281.  3s.  4d. 

The  Ballast-Board  has  greatly  improved  the  port  of  Dub- 
lin, by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  river  Ijffey,  and  by  deep- 
ening its  channel.  In  the  beginning  of  1834  a  very  exten- 
nve  work  of  the  latter  kind  was  undertaken,  in  the  execution 
of  which  powerful  steam  machinery  is  employed.  Bince 
1820  the  Board  has  expended,  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses and  the  building  of  llooting  lights,  the  sum  of 
183,270^.,  which  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  dues, 
as  there  is  no  debt  owing  by  the  Board  for  light-houses. 
There  are  now  thirty-five  lights  supported  by  the  Ballast- 
Board,  three  of  which  are  tloating  lights.  Vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  or  on  what  are  called  over-sea  voyaptes, 
pay  towards  the  expense  of  these  lights  one  ferthing  per 
ton  for  each  light-house  passed :  the  same  charge  is  made  on 
coasting-vessels  when  loaded,  but  if  proceeding  in  ballast, 
only  one-half  the  rate  is  demanded  from  the  latter  class  of 
vessels. 

BALLET,  a  theatrical  representation!  in  wfaicfa  a  story  is 
told  by  gesture  accompanied  by  eharacteristic  or  illustrativ* 
music,  and  to  which  dancing  (as  mere  saltation),  scenery, 
decorations,  &c.,  are  the  accessories. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  word,  and  even  for  its  pronun- 
ciation, to  the  French,  who  had  it  from  the  Italian,  ballare, 
to  dance;  the  latter  having  been  derived  from  ^aXXH^nv, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  French  enumerate  three  kinds  of  ballet,  namely,  the 
baliet  dacticn,  or  ballet-pantomime;  the  opera- ballet ; 
and  the  comidie-ballet.  The  two  last  are  not  now  in  une : 
the  first  is  that  above  described,  and  the  only  true  ballet ; 
for  those  which  eaotoA  of  little  else  than  steps,  leaps, 
pirouettgg,  and  mtrechata,  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and, 
m  &ct,  are  divertistmneju  ^  in  which,  as  Rousseau  remarks, 
there  is  no  subject,  no  connexion,  and  the  best  performers 
tell  you  nothing,  but  that  they  dance  welt.  These,  however, 
under  the  name  of  ballet,  are  what  are  now  most  commonly 
produced  at  the  King  s  Theatre ;  where  distortion  of  the 
peraon  and  unnatural  action  being  more  applauded  than 
expression  and  true  gracefulness,  have  almost  superseded 
both. 

'  A  ballet,'  says  M.  Noverre,  who  by  Garrick  was  colled 
The  Shakepeare  a/  Dance,  *  perfect  In  all  its  parts,  is  a 
picture,  drawn  from  life,  of  tiie  manners,  dresses,  cere- 
monies, and  customs  of  all  nations :  it  must,  tbereibre,  be  a 
complete  pantomime,  and  through  the  eyes  speak  to  the 
soul  of  the  spectator ;  and  being  a  regular  represen- 
tation, ought,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  be  under  the  general 
rules  of  the  drama.  If  it  does  not  point  out  with  perspi- 
cuity, and  without  the  aid  of  a  pnwnun,  the  passions  and 
incidents  it  is  intended  to  describe,  it  is  a  divertissement,  a 
succession  of  dances,  and  nothing  better.'  (Lettreg  eur  la 
DaTue.y 

Appropriate  music  is  a  constituent  part  of  a  good  balkt; 


it  supplies  the  language  which  action  ahmexannot  speak. 

and  IS  grave  or  lively,  energetic  or  tender,  according  to  the 
passion  or  sentiment  meant  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  stage. 
By  its  rhythm  it  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  dancer 
(for  all  tiie  performers  in  the  ballet  are  indiacriminaiely 
called  dancere),  whose  every  action  and  step  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  measured.  AristoUe,  in  his  Poetica  (cap.  iii.), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  aje  dancers  who  by  mythm 
applied  to  gesture  express  manners,  passions,  and  actions. 
A  composer  of  good  ballet-music  is  carefully  attentive  to 
locality  and  to  nationality.  Almost  every  civilized  nation  has, 
in  addition  to  a  general  style  of  melody,  a  style  peculiarly  ita 
own;  and  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  this,  an  incalculable 
addition  is  made  to  the  interest  and  the  reality  of  the  scene, 
through  the  powerful  medium  of  association.  Gliiek  did 
not  hesitate  to  introduce,  in  his  Iphtgenie  en  Tauride,  the 
real  air  of  a  cannibal  nation,  to  which  be  made  certain 
barbarians  dance.  The  occasional  and  cautious  use,  too, 
of  melodios  which  recall  to  mind  any  thing,  whether  in  this 
shape  of  narrative  or  sentiment,  analogous  to  what  is  re- 
presenting on  the  stage,  is  practically  found  to  heighten 
the  e^t  of  the  action.  But  in  having  re(»ur&e  to  such 
means  great  judgment  tnust  be  shown ;  for  if  Uie  composer 
he  not  sensible  and  experienced,  he  runs  considerable  danger 
of  exciting  ideas  very  foreign  to  those  which  he  intended  to 
raise. 

To  the  antients,  what  we  call  the  paniomime-baUet  was 
well  known.  The  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  author  of  Remarks  on 
the  Ballet  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  written  when  he  was  young, 
and  before  he  had  arrived  at  those  dignities  in  the  church  to 
which  his  great  learning  and  high  character  entitled  him, 
sa^'s,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  dance,  meaning  ttae 
mimetic  part  of  it,  *  Being  in  its  origin  used  in  the  service 
(tf  religion,  it  thereby  acquired  a  dignity  which  in  modern 
times  it  never  possessed.  The  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
heathenism  were  thus  accompanied.  Apollo,  in  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  is  called  the  Dancer  (^pxi^'^c) ;  and  there  is  a 
Greek  line  extant  which  represents  Jupiter  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  dancing.  Even  at  Rome,  where  the  dance  was 
on  the  whole  much  less  respected,  the  priests  of  Mars,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  aneilia  was  committed,  were, 
from  their  customary  and  solemn  dances,  denominated 
Salii  (from  satio).  Of  the  imitative  dance  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  Socrates,  speak 
very  favourobly:  and  Aristotle  ranks  it  with  the  art  of 
poetry.  Plutarrh,  in  the  last  bookof  Sympoeiac  Quesiione, 
considered  it  worthy  of  distinct  disctusion.  -  And  Lucian, 
an  author  certainly  not  deficient  in  genius  or  sagacity,  has 
left  an  express  eulogium,  in  which  he  scruples  not  to  prefer 
the  oreheetic  to  the  speaking  dramas.  "  Tne  GrreekSi  says 
Atheneeus,  "  had  brought  tlieir  dance  to  such  perfection, 
in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that  the  most  eminent 
sculptors  thought  their  time  not  ill-employed  in  studying 
and  designing  the  attitudes  of  the  public  dancers.  And  to 
this  stu^  (he  adds)  ihey  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  their  works."  ' 

M.  Noverre,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  operated  a 
great  change  in  the  ballet,  and  restored  it  to  nearly  the 
dignity,  considered  as  a  public  amusement,  which  it  sup- 
ported among  the  antients.  His  itkUe,  his  Diserteur,  and 
his  PsycM,  are  still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  few 
who  remember  Uietfl.  The  influence  of  these  works  lanted 
many  years ;  but  at  length  fashion,  almost  always  opposed 
to  good  sense  and  good  taste,  would  view  with  favouring 
eyes  nothing  hut  that  whioh  passes  under  the  name  of 
dancing ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ballet,  is  now,  with  occap 
sionally  an  exception,  reduced  to  a  divertissement,  in  which 
even  good  grouping  is  generally  neglected;  and  vaulting, 
spinning,  and  distorUon  of  limb  threatening  dislocation,  are 
the  only  exhibitions  that  gain  any  applause,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  attainments  to  which  a  performer's  labours 
are  directed. 

BALLINASLOB,atown  in  the  eountv  of  Galway.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Buck,  a  tributary  to 
the  Shannon.  Though  a  small  place,  Ballinasloe  is  ODe  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  county.  (Ih-.  Beanfbrt's 
Memoir  of  Ireland.)  It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  wool 
foir,  which  is  held  on  the  13th  of  July.  This  fair  was 
established  by  Mr.  Trench,  in  the  year  )757.  and  the 
town  is  now  the  property  of  his  grandson.  Viscount  Dunlo. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  convenience  of  its  situation, 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  wool  covntry,  nnd  the  efforts 
m»Ae  by  Mr,  Trench  and  his  successors  to  aflbrd  every 
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aeeooiniodatisil' to  tiutse  vbo  freqaented  it,  BaUinasloe 
•veBtuallT  became  a  place  of  greater  resort  and  more  ex- 
tenalTe  barinaaa  than  the  fair  of  MuUmgar.  For  some 
time  past  the  number  of  bags  of  wool,  each  weighing  eight 
ewt,  brought  to  this  market,  has  averaged  from  1400  to 
1800  •  but  it  is  calculated  that  four  or  five  limes  this  quan- 
tity i»  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at  afi. 

Ballinasloe  haa  also  a  large  cattle  market,  which  is  held 
In  October ;  it  begins  on  the  5tfa  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
the  commenement  of  Uie  present  century  the  number  of 
oxen  unuaHy  sold  at  this  fair  waa  10,000.  and  of  sheep 
100,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  oUier  causes,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to 
Ballinasloe  market  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years.  The  catde  tolls  bring  6002.  a  year.  Ballinasloe  is 
m  handsome  town.  It  has  two  breweries,  and  a  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infontry.  There  are  several  public  schools, 
two  of  which  are  supported  by  voluntarv  contributions.  A 
canal  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  which  makes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  ts 
sixteen  miles  in  lengUi,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
bog.  Thia  canal  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
in  1828.  Ballinasloe  is  eighty  miles  west  from  Dublin  in 
n  straight  line :  by  the  road  the  distance  is  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  4140;  in  1821  it  was  only 
1811.  (Camden's  Britannia;  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland;  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  i.;  Se- 
ward's Topographia  Hiberniea ;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictionary ;  Parliamentary  Papert,  &c.) 

BALLIOL,  or  BALIOL.  JOHN,  the  successful  oomoe- 
titor  with  Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended 
from  an  antient  Anglo-Norman  fomily  that  held  large 
possessions  in  England,  Normandyi  and  Scotland.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  BaUol.  lord  of  Galloway,  and  was 
bnn  ^ut  the  year  1399.  In  1290  he  first  becones  an 
o^eet  of  bistorieal  notice,  as  one  of  the  ekimants  to  tiie 
then  Taeant  Scottish  throne;  claiming  in  r^ht  of  his 
grandmother,  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  only  son  of  David  I., 
ling  of  Scotland,  that  had  issue  living.  A  short  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance  under  which  the  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  will  make  the  validity  of  Baliol's  claim 
evident. 

The  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  (father  of  Bdward  I.),  then 
king  (^England.  In  1281  Alexander  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  bore  her  mother's  name)  in  marriage 
to  Eric,  the  youthftil  soverngn  of  Norway ;  and,  by  the  six- 
teenth artide  <tf  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
tiiat  tho  issue  diould  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  fiulure  in  the  male  line.  This  failure  shortly 
after  took  place  by  the  death,  in  1284,  of  Alexander's  only 
surviving  son  without  issue ;  by  which  circumstance,  the 
only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
called  Mai|;aret,  and  known  in  Scottish  histoiy  and  an- 
tient ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  *  Maid  of  Norway,* 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander  himself  two  years  after  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  became  righUUl  queen  of 
Scotland.  She  was  at  this  time  but  three  yeara  ud,  and 
a  council  of  regency  waa  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  soverewn. 

Edward  I.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  mimarch  of 
that  age,  had  long  reearded  Scotland  with  the  eyes  of  a 
feud^  superior,  and  onfy  waited  an  opportunity  to'  assert  his 
claim.  Such  an  opportunity  now  presented  itselC  He  waa 
the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  mother's  side  of  the  infant 
princess,  who  was  his  grand-niece;  and  Eric,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  interest  ofhis  daughter,  solicited  in  her  favour 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward  having  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English 
throne,  by  marnring  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son, 
tlie  prince  of  Wales,  promptly  interfered  and  commanded 
obedienoe  to  the  government  of  the  regents.  Every  thing 
went  on  prosperously  in  &vour  of  this  great  object  of 
bis  ambition.  He  managed  it  so  adroitly,  that  the  first 
official  proposal  for  the  marrii^  emanated  from  the  Scottish 
parliament;  the  consent  of  the  in^t's  fbther  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  necestiary  dispensation, 
and  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  agreed  to,  which  nominally 
secured  the  hberties  and  independence,  but  in  reality  left 
the  claim  to  feudal  superiority,  precisely  as  it  stood  before 
the  marriage  was  projected.  But  all  these  flattering  hopes 
•W9f  •uddmly  dsirtrojred  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 


queen  in  1290,  which  opened  s  new  acene  of  slriBB  aad 

calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  posterity  of 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland  became  extinct,  and.  the 
throne  became  the  possession  of  the  next  in  kin  or  law. 
Thirteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  each  asserting 
the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but  the  pretensions 
of  the  majority  were  so  utteriy  groundless,  that  the  contest 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  competitors.  John  BaUi^  lord  of 
Oalloway,  and  Robert  Bruce,  loid  of  Annandale.  Tlie 
claims,  nlaiive  and  direct,  of  these  two  noblemen  wOl  be 
seen  in  the  ibUowing  table : — 

DntdL,  Uof. 

Henry,  prface  «f  SeoUud. 


Valentin  IV.,  KloK, 
•IdMt  brother 


I 

WUIlua.  King, 
Snd  braUwi. 
t 

Akuader  lU  Klsf. 

Ata>iidarlil..Klif. 

]C««Mt.JLTtMErk(, 
Ung  ofltamr. 

lfmnimt.ihelUdof 


r^rtd.  Bui  at  Bmm. 
tidplan,  3id  bnthot^ 
who  badtluvi 


I,  Hargarvt,  mairUd  Alan 

D«rTOTmld.  or  Dervonrille,  marriad 
JohnBaUot. 


JohD 


Bnn. 


HoUrt 


This  teble  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandsoD  of  the 
cMest  daughter;  Bruce  the  son  <tf  the  second  daughter : 
the  punt  at  issue  therefore  waa,  whether  the  crown  belonged 
of  right  to  the  representetive  of  the  eldest  dwighter,  though 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representative  of  we 
second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree, — that  is.  in  foct, 
whether  the  crown  desoen^d  in  the  order  birth,  acend- 
ing  to  the  modem  system  of  primogenitore,  or  was  here- 
ditary  in  the  wder  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  present 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  but  in 
the  unsettled  jurisprudence  of  a  barbarous  age  and  country, 
the  claims  appeared  to  be  so  equally  balanced,  that  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  Rruce  wmild  by  no  means  warrant  the 
imputotion  of  deliberatoiiqasUee.  The  claim  of  Edward  111. 
to  the  thrcne  of  France,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the 
Bover«gnty  of  Aragon,  jar  much  more  violently  with  onr 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.  The  estates  of  Scotland 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  com- 

Setitors,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war.  very  ptn- 
ently  determined  to  refer  ue  deeisifm  of  the  oootroversy 
to  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it— namely,  the  king  (w 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  the 
proceedings  by  means  of  which  Edwud  I.  made  this  office 
of  arbiter  instrumental  in  imposing  the  chains  at  foudal 
sul^ection  upon  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  state  that,  though  Edward  delighted  in  war,  and  consi- 
dered the  enl  argement  of  his  dominums  as  the  gnat  business 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  fomalities 
—the  letter,  if  not  dw  spuit— of  judicial  proceedius. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  his 
alleged  feudal  superiority  as  a  mere  means  towaids  subju- 
gating Scotland,  he  laboured  to  invest  the  proooedings 
with  the  garb  of  judicial  deUberation  and  free  agmey. 
The  declaration  which  he  compelled  the  estates  of  Scotland 
to  subscribe  of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lord  para- 
mount of  his  vassal  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  acknowledged 
without  qualification)  being  wholly  uninfluenced  by  fear  or 
force— a  declaration  which  bears  the  stamp  <tf  folsebood  on 
the  ftoe  of  it — is  a  striking  instance  of  hu  xesoeet  fat  the 
forms  and  external  obsenranoe  of  justice. 

Aftmr  a  tedious  inquinr  of  nearly  two  years'  duration,  the 
delegates  to  whom  the  English  king  renmd  the  ooniider- 
atioo.  as  a  pwnt  of  the  law  inheritance,  of  the  claims  of  the 
several  competitors  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  report 
unanlroously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  accordingly  Edward  gave 
judgment,  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  supenor,  that  John 
Ilaliol.  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  receive  and 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdwn  of  Scotland  and  all  ito  appur- 
tenances. This  ocemred  op  ti»  18th  of  Noremher,  18M. 
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Neil  Aty  Bali^  twon  fenlty  to  the  king  of  England  in  these 
Words — *  Hear  you  this,  nay  loid  Edward,  king  of  England, 
UkA  florereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I,  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  do  fealty  to  you  for  the  r^m  of 
Scotland,  wnich  I  hold  and  claim  to  hold  of  you ;  that  I 
vill  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  you,  and  faith  and  loyalty  will 
bear  you  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  against  all  men 
that  may  live  nnd  die ;  and  loyally  I  will  acknowledge  and 
loyally  perform  the  services  that  are  due  to  you  for  the  afore- 
said kingdom  of  Scotland,  so  help  me  God  and  these  holy 
^pels.'  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  30th 
Norember,  and  again  went  through  the  ignominious  cere- 
mony of  vassalage  within  less  ^an  a  month  after  at  New- 
castle. It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  estates  of  Scotland 
and  the  other  eompetitora,  with  Bruce  (the  namesake  and 
{grandfather  of  the  hero  of  Baiuioekburn)  at  their  head,  had. 
in  the  first  sta^  ot  the  inquiry,  fiilly  acknowledged  Ed- 
irard'a  claim  as  lord  paramount;  so  that  Baltol's  oath  of 
fealty  afier  the  decision  in  his  flivoar  was  only  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  proceedings.  In  point  of  fact,  Edward  in- 
terfered solely  with  a  view  to  asserting  his  feudal  supre* 
macy.  and  would  havo  asserted  it  by  force  if  necessary. 
For  this  be  has  been  fiercely  denounced  by  the  Scottish 
historians ;  Imt  in  truth  with  more  patriotic  zeal  than 
soundness  of  reasoiung.  The  daim  of  the  king  of  England's 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland  was  of  luig  standing,  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  and  though  constantly  evaded,  very 
seldom  openly  denied ;  the  assertion  or  evasion  being  wholly 
an  afbir  of  temporary  expediency,  dependii^  on  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  courage  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
condition  of  either  kingdom  for  the  time. 

Edward*8  object  in  causing  the  ceremony  of  homage  to 
be  repeated  was  soon  seen.  A  number  of  petty  indi^ities 
soon  taught  the  new  vassal  king  of  Scotland  that  his  lord 
paramount  only  waited  a  pretext  to  seize  the  fief  into  his 
own  hands.  To  bis  subjects  be  dared  not  look  for  the  means 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  subjection  thus  ignomi- 
niously  imposed  upon  him ;  for  the  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  indlgiwut  at  the  humiliating  position  to  which 
the  sordid  ambition  of  the  compefitonfbr  the  crown  had  re- 
duced their  country.  Appealsftom  the  decision*  of  the  Scot* 
tish  king  to  his  superior  lord  were  encouraged.  Every  suitw 
in  the  courts  of  Baliol  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment, 
found  in  Edward  a  willing  hearer;  and  within  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  was  served  with  no  less  than  four  citations  to 
prove  the  legality  of  his  decisions  in  the  courts  of  the  lord 
paramount.  It  was  in  vain  that  Baliol  reminded  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  Uiat  he  had  distinctly  covenanted  on .  oath  at 
Bingham,  that  no  Scottish  sulyeet  should  he  called  into  an 
English  court  to  answer  for  acts  done  in  Scotland.  Edward 
haughtily  Ki^ied.  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaqr  at  Bing- 
ham  applied  solely  to  his  son's  pngeeted  marriage  with  the 
Seottbh  princess,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  administer  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his 
vassals.  Baliol  was  timid  and  weak  but  not  mean  in  spirit. 
These  indignities  bitterly  mortified  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  his  people.  He  was  summoned  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  before  the  king 
of  England.  He  attended,  but  maintained  that  he  was  not 
bouniTto  answer  the  appellant;  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
regarded  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
answer  without  the  advioe  d  the  good  men  of  his  realm. 
He  was  reminded  of  his  oath  of  finlty.  but  told  that  he 
might  have  time  to  consult  bis  coundl.  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  either  time  or  adjournment.  Judg- 
ment for  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  bis 
feudal  superior  was  formally  given  against  him  by  the 
English  court,  whteh  he,  however,  continued  to  ward  off  by 
requesting  permission  to  consult  his  subjects.  War  en- 
sued, and  be  lost  his  kingdom  before  the  judgment  was 
acted  upon. 

In  1295  war  bn^e  out  between  France  and  England. 
The  estates  of  Scotland  eagerly  caught  at  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  independence  of  their  eftuntry, 
ana  tnevailed  upon  Baliol  to  conclude  an  alUanoe  offensive 
uid  defensive  witn  the  French  monarch.  The  management 
of  this  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nobles,  the  nation 
having  no  confidence  either  in  Baliol's  patriotism  or  wisdom. 
Edward  made  extensive  preparations  for  chastising  his  re- 
bellions vassals.  He  first  cited  Baliol  to  appear  before  bim 
at  Newcastle.  The  summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scot- 
tish barans  detaining  their  king  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
captivity  in  the  highlands.  This  was  in  March,  On  Ut? 


SthofAfnil  BalMaent  to  theEn^h  monarch  albMut 
renunciation  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Ubl 

barons.  '  Felon  fool  !*  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  pity,  'but  since  be  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
to  him.*  The  usual  fortune  of  the  English  arms  prevailed: 
the  Scotch  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Baliol  was  compelled  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  acts 
of  feudal  penance.  Mounted  on  a  galloway,  and  bearing  a 
white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  he  met  his  offended 
sovereign,  and  af^er  expressing  his  sorrow  for  hts  alliance 
with  the  French  king  and  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  superior  lord  to  enter  into  possession 
(tf  his  fee  aSter  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred 
to  bim  the  fealty  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  IVeeholdem 
had  sworn  to  himseIC  This  fivmal  surrender  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  took  place  on  the  3nd  of  July,  1296,  Just 
four  yenrs  after  his  accession. 

Edward's  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  indul' 
gent,  and  showed  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  mere  puppet  of 
myalty  in  the  hands  of  the  lor^s  of  his  council,  who  ori- 
ginated and  conducted  the  war.  From  Kincardine,  where 
he  signed  the  act  of  abdication,  he  was  transferred,  with  his 
son  Edward  Baliol,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  re- 
tided  for  three  years*  with  some  state,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  serious  in  saying  that  he  parted  with  his  crown  without 
regret,  and  that  he  lon>!ed  to  lead  a  private  life  on  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  Normandy.  His  wishes  were  gmtifled  in 
1299,  three  years  after  his  abdication.  He  solemnly  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  intermeddle  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  pope  having  become  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Normandy, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity,  and  apparently  forgotten,  till 
bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1314,  just  after  Uie  battle  of 
Bannockbnra. 

Baliol  is  usually  held  up  to  acorn  by  Scottish  historians 
as  a  mean-spirited  prince,  who  purchased  the  empty  bononn 
of  a  throne  at  the  expense  of  his  country  and  independence. 
But  it  required  much  more  firmness  and  abili^  than  he 
possessed,  and  a  much  more  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances than  attended  his  elevation,  to  defeat  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and  wield  the 
8<%ptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  lived. 
'  To  me,*  says  Dr.  lingard,  '  be  appears  as  deser^-ing  of 
pity  as  of  blame.*  The  contemptuous  epithet  Toom  Tabard, 
'  Empty  Jacket,'  bears  significaiit  testimony  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 

(Hemingford's  HtW., and  Kymer's i^h^ra;  LordHailes's 
AttnaU;  Tytler's  History  qf  Scotland ;  and  Lingard's /fM- 
tory  of  England.  The  article  'Baliot*  in  the  BiograDhia 
Brttanniea,  cominled  with  unusual  care  and  researen,  is 
worth  consulting.) 

BALLIOL,  or  BALIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  his  father's 
captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal 
residence  in  Normandy.  With  the  exception  of  bis  visits  to 
the  English  court  in  1324  (when  he  was  invited  over  by 
Edward  II.  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Robert  Bruce),  and  in 
1327,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  in 
Normandy  till  the  year  133S,  when  wo  find  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Lords  Wake.  Beaumont, 
and  other  *  querellours'  (as  the  disinherited  lords  were  called), 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  their  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land. Many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estates 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  and  during  the  war  betwem  - 
the  Bruce  and  the  English  kings,  which  endod  in  favour 
of  the  former,  their  estates  were  seized  by  both  the  belli- 
Kerents.  An  express  clause,  however,  in  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  in  1327,  restored  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates 
of  the  English  Lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  this  claura,  the  last  two  noblemen,  after 
having  in  vain  claimed  its  fulfilmeut  from  the  regent  and 
parl^ment  of  Scotland,  determined  to  assert  dieir  rights  by 
force  of  arms.  Edward  Baliol  was  readily  induced  to  join 
the  enterpriBe,~-urged  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  that  bis  interests  were  most  affected  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Scotland. 

The  force  collated  by  these  adventurers  for  the  invasion 
of  a  kingdom  flushed  with  the  recollection  of  the  victory  of 
Banoockbum  and  with  newly-won  independence,  did  not 
exceed  300  horse  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  With  this  small 
body  Baliol  and  his  associates  set  sail  from  Ravenspur  on  the 
Humbfi^^en  a  port  of  conjt^uence,  now  a  range  of  aandh 
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iry  at  low  water^haTing  been  prohibited  by  Kdward  III. 
(who.  however,  covertly  sanctioned  the  enterprise)  ftom 
inarching  armed  men  through  the  northern  counties,  or  per- 
petrating any  act  which  could  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  nrogress  ot  this 
handful  of  invadern  reads  like  romance.  They  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kinghorn  in  Fifeshire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  force  not  ex- 
ceeding altogether  3000  men,  marched  boldly  across  the 
country  to  meet  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous than  tliemselves.  The  army  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  front  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of 
from  30,000  to  40,000  men ;  while  a  second  army  lay  within 
eight  miles  of  Bailors  ftank.  His  Bituation  was  desperate  ; 
and  he  relieved  himself  from  it  by  a  resolution  as  desperate. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  English  force  crossed  the  Earn  at 
a  poiot  where  it  was  fordable,  and  attacked  the  sleeping  and 
defenceless  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful :  13,000  Scots,  including  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead 
on  DutHiu  Moor,  the  scene  iff  battle  ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
English,  as  at  the  memorable  field  of  Crcssy,  did  not  exceed 
a  few  gentlemen  and  foot  soldiers.  From  Duftlin  Moor 
Baliol  and  his  oonfederato  barons  hastened  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  the  army  that  lay  on  his  left  flank  when 
encunped  at  the  Bam.  This  force  having  been  dispersed, 
the  anUent  followers  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  family  of  Bruce,.crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  2-J  th  of 
September,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
at  Kinghorn. 

So  rapid  a  conquest,  with  means  so  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  result,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  having  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  forms  of  feudal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  father  by  the  first  Edward, 
and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  lay  carelessly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to 
the  Earl  who  fell  at  Dutttin,  and  with  difficiilty  eitoaped 
half  naked  to  the  English  Marches,  once  more  an  exile 
and  B  fugitive.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  December, 
within  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Edward  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  his  vassal ; 
and  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  July  10, 1333,  again  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  action  was  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  Baliol's  seat  would  have  been  firm 
had  he  not  outraged  the  national  feelings  by  the  extent 
of  his  concessions  to  his  royal  beheftctor.  Tlie  oblieation 
of  homage  and  feudal  service  to  the  king  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  fullest  terms.  The  town  of  Berwick  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  Baliol  by  a  solemn  instrument  made 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire.  Selkirkshire,  Peebleshire.  and  Diim- 
frieshire,  together  with  the  Lothians.  The  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilated  sovereignty  proved  his  unworthi- 
noss  to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  with  disgust  from  him 
to  David,  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce, 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  tank  to  detail  the 
various  fortunes  of  Edward  Baliol  till  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  long  as  he  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  England  he  exercised  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
hut  the  moment  the  pressure  of  that  monarch's  iron  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Scots  against 
their  vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resistance. 
Baliol  himself  placed  so  little  reliance  on  hts  subjects,  that 
he  fled  to  England  at  every  reverse  of  fortune.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  forcibly  portrayed  by  an  old  historian  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  (Hist.  Scotland,  Cab.  Ctfcl.)  '  If  you  asked 
a  grown-up  person  who  was  his  king,  he  dared  make  no 
other  answer  save  by  naming  Edward  Baliol,  while  the 
undisscmbling  frankness  of  childhood  answered  the  same 
question  with  the  name  of  David  Bruce.* 

In  this  manner  Baliol  contrived  for  some  years  to 
struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
InkewarmnesB  and  perAdy  of  his  adherents.  In  1334  he 
vas  compiled  to  fly*  in  eoniequence  of  b  quarrel  between  t 


the  most  powerful  of  hi*  confederate  barons.  H«  was  toon 

after  restored  by  the  arms  of  his  feudal  master.  Next 
year  Edward  III.  again  marched  an  army  into  Scotland, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  sustaining  his  vassal  and  se- 
curing the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  For- 
tunately for  Scotland,  the  power  and  ambition  of  this  war- 
like and  able  monarch  were  soon  after  allured  by  a  more 
splendid  prize,  the  conquest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
grossed his  attention  and  resources  for  several  years ;  during 
which,  fortress  after  fortress  fell  from  the  hands  of  BalioH 
and  the  cause  of  King  David,  the  heir  of  Bruce,  daily  ac- 
quired strength. 

In  1355  Edward  III.  detennmed  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terruptions which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  o&red 
to  his  operations  in  France.  He  marched  an  immense 
army,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  the  victorious  veterans  in 
the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  elfetting  a  final  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edward  I.  had  annexed 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  ii>tand.  As  a 
preliminary  step  he  purehascd  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  This  was  easily  arranged.  In  point  of  fact  Baliol 
had  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  since  I3-J 1, 
when  King  Da%'id  ventured  to  visit  his  kingdom  ;  and,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  without  children  or  near  of  kin  to  in- 
herit, he  gladly  exchanged  the  phantom  of  sovereignty  for  the 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  eveumg  of  life.  He 
appeared  before  Edward  attired  in  all  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
and  formally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  his  golden 
crown  at  thefeetof  the  English  king,  ceded  to  him  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  he  had  or  might  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland.  For  the  surrender  of  a  barren  and 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  5000  marks,  and  an 
yearly  annuity  of 2000/.  sterling.  'With  this  splendid  in- 
come (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scotlandt  \o\.  i.  p. 
20C)  Edward  Baliol  retired  into  privacy  and  obscurity,  and 
is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.  The  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  dictated  the  in%'asion  of  Scotland  in  1332,  and 
the  adventurous  attack  upon  the  Scottish  encampment  at 
DufHin  Moor,  shows  itself  i9  no  other  part  of  his  conduct, 
which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  was 
no  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  1^  the 
counsMs  of  some  master  spirit  among  his  counsellors.  la 
battle  he  showed  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  in  other  r»- 
spects  he  never  seems  to  have  displayed  talents,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.'  He  died  childless  at  Doocaster,  in  the  year 
1363  ;  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  founder  of  this 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  Balliol,  of  Bamard*s  Castle, 
in  tlie  county  of  Durham,  aman  of  great  opulence  and  power 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  steady  adherent  to  King 
Henry  III.  in  all  his  wars  and  contests.  Th©  wealth  and 
political  consequence  of  John  de  Balliol  wore  dignified  by 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  which, 
about  the  year  1263  (or  1268.  as  Wood  thmks),  induced 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  scholars  of  OxfbH,  in  number 
sixteen,  by  exhibitions,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  more 
permanent  establishment.  On  hisdeath,  in  1269,  he  recom- 
mended the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  his  ex- 
ecutors only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  authority  for  their 
support.  As  what  he  had  previously  given  was  from  his 
personal  estate,  now  in  other  bands,  the  care  of  them  nould, 
\n  all  probability,  have  ceased^  had  not  his  widow,  who  is 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille.  been  persuaded  to  fulfil  his 
intention  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  taking  upon 
herself  their  future  maintenance.  Her  principal  adviser  in 
this  business  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Slickbury,  a 
minorite  friar,  her  confessor. 

The  first  step  which  the  Lady  Dervorgille  took  was  to 
hire  a  house  in  what  was  then  Horscmonger  L»ic,  after- 
wards called  Canditcht  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  parish,  and 
on  the  'site  where  part  of  the  present  college  stands;  and 
being  aided  in  the  design  by  her  husband's  executors,  she 
continued  the  provision  which  he  had  allotted.  In  12Ka  she 
gave  them  statutes  under  her  seal,  and  appointed  Hugh  do 
HartipoH  and  Wilham  de  Menylo  their  procurators  or 
governors;  beside  whom  they  were  also  allowed  to  choose 
a  Principal,  subordinate  to  the  procurators.  In  12S4  she 
purchased  a  tenement  of  a  citixen  of  Oxford,  called  Mary's 
Hall,  as  a  perpetual  settlement  for  the  principal  and  scholars 
of  the  house  of  Balliol.  This  edifice,  offer  receiving  suitable 
repairs  and  additions,  was  called  I<Jew  Balliol  Hall;  the 
former  residence  of  tiie  scholars  then  begin  ning  to  receive  the 
name  of  Old  BolUoI  Htdl.  In  tite  same  year  she  made  or  or 
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Mrtain  lands  in  the  county  of  NorthnmberUnd,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  aftorwarda  lost.  The  foundation,  bow- 
eveft  was»  about  this  time,  ronflrmed  by  Ohver^  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  by  John  Balliol.  the  fbunder'i  son,  afterwards 
the  ill  &led  King  of  Scotland. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  were  at  first  Tery  small, 
yielding  only  eight-pence  per  veek  to  each  scholar,  or 
'Z7L  9#.  4d.  for  the  whole  per  annum,  which  was  soon  found 
insufficient.  A  number  of  benefhctors,  however,  promoted 
the  purposes  of  the  founder  by  enriching  the  establishment 
with  gills  of  land,  money,  and  church  livings.  In  1294 
Hugh  de  Wychonbroke  or  de  Wyer  gave  the  advowson  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  and  some  other  property  in  that 
parish.  In  1310  Hugh  de  Warkenby,  principal,  and  William 
de  Gotham,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  gave  four  messuages 
in  School  Street,  Oxford,  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to 
offioiate  la  the  oratory,  which  had  been  provided  a  few  years 
before.  In  1330  Richard  de  Hunsingore  gave  a  tenement 
in  Oxford,  in  St.  John's  parish,  which  is  now  part  of  Albnn 
Hall,  and  some  lands.  But  as  with  all  these  helps  the 
scholars  had  no  more,  weekly,  than  the  eight-pence  before 
mentioned,  and  that  no  longer  than  until  they  became  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  : 
studies,  and  even  to  follow  mechanical  trades  ibr  a  main- 
tenance. 

The  first  benefactor  who  steppod  forward  to  relieve  them 
in  this  distress,  and  to  support  the  college,  was  Sir  William 
Felton,  knight,  who,  about  the  year  1340,  gave  them  the 
rectory  and  manor  of  Alboldesly,  or  Abbotsley,  in  Hunting- 
donshire ;  and  Pope  Clement,  who  confljrmed  Sir  William 
Felton's  gid,  joined  with  him  likewise  in  introducing^a  regu- 
lation, that  the  fellows  might  keep  their  place,  %ven  alter 
becoming  masters  or  doctors,  until  they  succeeded  to  a 
living.  About  the  same  time,  both  their  numbers  and  re- 
venues were  augmented  by  the  boiintvof  Sir  Philip  Soroer- 
vyle,  of  Wykenore,  in  Staffordshire,  who  gave  the  church  of 
Long  Benton,  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  scholars,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  sixteen  fellows  already  belonging  to  the  college,  and 
to  be  natives  of  the  places  nearest  to  the  estates  he  made 
over  to  them,  and  such  as  were  the  poorest  and  of  the  most 
promising  abilitios.  This  benefaction  was  accounted  so 
considerable  as  to  give  Sir  Philip  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  body  of  statutes,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were,  that  the  society  should  choose  out  of  their  number 
one  who  should  govern  all  the  house,  he  and  bis  successors 
to  be  always  called  by  the  name  of  Master;  that  after 
the  election  be  should  be  presented  first  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Wykenore,  if  of  the  posterity  of  Sir  Philip 
Somervyle ;  secondly,  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  ; 
thirdly,  to  the  guardian  or  warden  of  Durham  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  lastly,  to  the  extrinsic  masters  of  this  college,  who 
were  to  confirm  the  election,  and  make  him  swear  to  main- 
tain the  statuties,  &c.,  of  Sir  Philip  Somervyle.  Other 
regulations  were  introduced  respecting  their  studies,  and  the 
weekly  allowance  of  the  fellows  and  scholars  was  raised  to 
1  \d.>  which,  in  case  of  deamess  of  victuals,  might  be  in- 
creaseil  to  1  a.  3d.  These  new  statutes  were  dated  October 
18,  1340.  and  were  confirmed  by  Aungerville,  bishop  of 
Purham,  and  by  Edward  Bolliul,  king  of  Scotland. 

Two  years  alter,  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Welwyke,  in 
Yorkshire,  \e(t  100/.  for  the  purchase  of  benefices  in  Lin- 
colnshire, out  of  the  profits  of  which  the  number  of  scholars 
was  to  be  increased.  William  Brocklesby,  clerk,  to  whose 
care  this  money  was  entrusted,  purchased,  in  1343,  the 
livings  of  FilliuKham,  Riseholmc,  and  Brocklel^  or  Brat- 
tleby,  which  were  settled  on  the  college ;  but  tt  does  not 
appear  what  number  of  achtlars  was  added.  Their  number, 
at  all  times,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  h^  the  state  of 
their  revenues,  and  to  have  lluctuatra  accordingly ;  and  it 
was  wisely  provided  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  any  par- 
ticular foundation  should  be  reduced,  if  that  foundation 
proved  inadequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  thus  any  in- 
fringement on  the  general  revenues  or  other  Ibnndations  of 
the  college  was  prevented, 

In  1364,  Simon  de  Sudbury,  then  bishop  of  London,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  society  a  new 
body  of  statutes,  which  continued  in  force  till  1607;  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  app)ication  of  the  masters  and  scho- 
lars to  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Carlisle,  Fox  and  Sever,  drew  up  another  body  of  statutes, 
limiting  the  number  of  fellows  to  ten,  who  were  all  to  study 
divinity,  and  enter  into  hAy  ordrn  alter  some  yean'  stand- 


ing in  the  degree  of  master.  Each  fellow  was  to  have  the 
presentation  of  one  scholar,  and  the  masiter  two,  who  were 
to  serve  the  master  and  fellows  consistently  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Of  the  fellows,  two  we,re  to  be 
priests  perpetually  olhciating  in  the  chapel,  and  two  were 
to  be  deans,  and  two  bursars,  annually  chosen.  The  exact 
number  th^fure,  at  this  time,  was  one  master,  ten  fellows, 
and  twelve  scholars. 

This  numlier  was  afterwards  increased  by  lands  be- 
queathed  in  15*22  by  Thomas  Hurrope,  or  Harrowe,  rector  of 
Hasely,  in  Oxfurdshire  ;  and  in  156G,  Dr.  John  Bell,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  in  that  year,  founded  two  exhibitions 
for  youths  born  in  the  dioceso  of  Worcester,  on  certain 
lands  in  the  pariah  of  Clerkenwell,  London.  William  Ham- 
mond, esq.,  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  some  time  mayor 
of  that  place,  who  died  in  1575,  bequeathed  100/.  per  an- 
num ;  hut  no  more  of  that  legacy  was  recovered  than  the 
principal  sum  of  200/.,  with  which  the  society  purchased 
Hammond  Hall,  afterwards  called  Hammond's  Lodgings, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  collego. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Peter 
Btundet],  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  clothier,  who  died  in 
'  1601,  gave  two-thirds  of  20U0/.  for  founding  six  scholar- 
ships in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  filled  by  youthii  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton,  which  he  had  endowed  ; 
and  a  third  part  of  this  money  was  laid  out  on  lands  in  Ox- 
fordshire for  the  maintenance  of  one  fbllow  and  one  scholar 
in  this  college.  One  fellow  and  one  scholar  were  appointed 
in  1615,  and  another  fellowship  and  scholarship  added  by 
the  representatives  of  Blundell's  executors  in  1676.  In  1605. 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunch,  wife  of  William  Dimch.  of  Brightwell,  in 
Berkshire,  gave  on  annuity  of  10/.  charged  upon  North 
Morton,  in  Berkshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar. 
John  Browne,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  founded  an  exhi- 
bition here,  for  youths  from  that  place.  In  1620,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Periam,  of  Greenland,  in  Berkshire,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Periam,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (and 
sister  of  Lord  Bacon),  founded  a  fellowship  and  two  scholar- 
sliips,  the  scholars  to  enjoy  their  places  three  years  after 
they  had  proceeded  B.A.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, gave,  in  1666,  part  of  the  profits  of  his  manor  of 
Swayton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  maintenance  here  of  four 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  nation,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. Each  was  to  have  ioL  yearly  until  M.A.,  when 
they  were  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  holy  orders. 
Owing  to  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  college,  these 
scholars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester 
College),  and  there  was  a  design  to  have  made  that  a  college 
for  their  use';  but  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Tnomas  Gi)od, 
in  1672,  they  were  removed  hither;  and  the  fund  lor  Scotch 
scholars  was  soon  increased  by  the  liberality  of  John  Snell, 
esq.,  who  gave  the  manor  of  Ufilon,  in  Warwickshire,  for 
tiiat  purpose.  Mr.  Snell  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1679,  and  left  the  estate  at  Ufiton  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  Scotch  scholars  in  surh  college  or  hall  of 
Oxford  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  the  President 
of  St  John's,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Bnlliol.  The  estate 
was  then  valued  at  4S0/.  per  annum,  which,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  money  expended  thence,  was  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  under 
five  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from  Glasgow  College,  from  such 
as  had  passed  three  years  there,  or  two  at  the  least,  and  one 
or  two  in  some  other  college. 

The  latest  considerable  benefiustion  to  tliis  college  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Jane  WiUiams,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  bene- 
volent design  of  her  husband,  ftjrroerly  a  fellow  of  die 
collego,  bequeathed,  in  1B30,  an  estate,  of  which  the  annual 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  advowsons,  or 
the  augmentations  of  small  livings  already  belonging  to  the 
society. 

The  actual  society  of  Balliol  College  at  present  consists 
of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars.  Of  these, 
nine  fellows  and  ten  scholars  are  on  the  old  foundation ; 
and  their  fellowships  and  scholarships,  together  with  the 
fellowship  and  two  scholarships  of  Lady  Periam's  founda- 
tion, are  all  open  to  candidates,  without  regard  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  residence,  or  educaUon,  The  nomination  to 
the  two  fellowships  and  two  schularships  supplied  from 
Tiverton  schodl'is  vested  in  the  feoffees  of  Blundell's  lands. 
Ilie  number  of  members,  resident  and  non-resident,  upcn 
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ib»  collage  boolu,  ae«otding  to  the  Oxfont  CUenau  for 
1834.  is  277. 

The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college,  by  their  atatates, 
enjoy  the  singuiar  privilege  of  electing  their  own  visitor. 
The  present  visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Since  its  foundation,  Balliol College  haabeen  governed  by 
two  vrocuratorg,  eight  yrincipaU  or  wardent,  and  forty-two 
masters.  Among  the  last.  John  WicUilb,  the  reformer,  is 
perbaprt  the  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.0. 1361.  Another  was  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  Cranmer's  judges.  Dr.  HeniY  Savage,  who  was  chosen 
master  during  the  usurpation,  but  confimned  afterwards, 
pubUshed  a  work  entitled  Baiiiofergw,  or  a  Commentary 
ttpon  the  Foundation,  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Balliol 
CoU^e,  4to.,  1668.  It  is  a  work  in  no  WKti  estimation. 
The  present  master  is  Richard  Jenkyna.  1>.D.,  elected  in 
1819. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are 
enumerated  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  first  founder 
of  a  public  library  at  Oxford ;  John  Tiptoft,  Barl  of  Wor- 
cester, /.  Edward  IV. ;  Ross  of  Warwick,  the  historian ; 
Mulon,  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Henry 
VII. ;  Tunstall.  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Lord  Keeper  Coventn' ; 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit ;  Tobias  Crisp,  routed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Antinomians ;  John  Evelyn ;  Gregory,  Keil, 
and  Brftdlev,  mathematiaans  and  astronomers;  James 
West.  Preudent  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Douglas.  Bish<^ 
of  Sahsbury. 

The  Church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are, 
the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall;  the 
vicarage  of  Beere  R«gis.  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  rectories  of 
All  Sainto,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  curacy  of  St  Botolph,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Mariu  7ey,  and  the  rectory  Tendring,  in 
Essex ;  the  viear^e  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
the  rectories  of  Brattleby,  Fillingbaro,  and  Rysolme,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  alternate  presentation,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street, 
in  London ;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Long  Benton,  in 
Northumberland ;  and  the  rectories  of  Culfe  or  Kilve  cum 
Stringsuin,  Hantspill.  and  Tirabshury,  in  Northumberland. 

The  more  antient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  college 
have  been  so  completely  changed  by  successive  alterations, 
made  in  the  course  of  Ave  centuries,  that  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  *  refectory,  kitchen, 
otrthouses,  and  walks,'  ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Dervor- 
gtlle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  that  old  Balliol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Lodgings ;  and  that 
Mary's  Hall,  to  which  the  society  soon  removed,  called  for 
some  time  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  present  quadrangle. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  quadrangle,  as  it  stood  in  Wood's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  east  side.  ba%ing  been 
partly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
this,  together  with  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  tower,  was 
either  rebuilt  or  recased  aliout  a  century  ago,  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  ftom  several  benefaetmv,  among  the  wineipal 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitw  of  the  Coll^ ;  John  RadclifTe.  M.D. ;  and  Sir  E. 
Turner.  Nearly  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  college,  facing  Magdalen  parish 
church,  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  Building,  ^ing  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
certain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  for 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  never  carried  into 
effecL  The  front  of  this  building  was  cased  with  Bath 
stone  in  1 826,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
building  then  just  finished  on  the  north  side ;  that  on  the 
south  was  erected  in  1769.  from  a  design  of  Henry  Keene, 
brchilect.  upon  the  site  of  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  St.  Margaret's  Hall.  This  was  done 
chiellyat  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fisher,  who  con- 
tributed 3000/.  toward  the  work:  he  had  been  formerly 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  vicar  of  Beere  Ri^.  Dturset. 
where  an  inscription  is  to  be  found  over  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  whkrh,  li^  bis  own  wder.  was  placed  on  the  build- 
ing raised  by  his  benefaction :  vbkbth.  non  auplits — 

In  1823,  several  sets  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
Bittlding  were  pulled  down  ;  and  upon  their  site  was 
«ncted>  1^  the  initstws  and  fellows,  as  «diace  pontuning 


twelve  sets  of  commodious  nwou :  ttie  eleration  and  flss 

by  George  Basevi,  architect 

The  College  Hall,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  qnad- 
rangle,  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  but 
the  present  interior  is  modem. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  was  rebuilt  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  bv  Wyat,  in  imitation  (Mf  the 
Gothic  s^le. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  1521  and  1529.  InoneoT 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  Hezekiah's 
sickness  and  recovery,  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  dated  1637. 

(See  Wood's  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Hails  x^f  Oxford, 
by  Gutch,  4to.,  Oxf.  1786.  pp.  70-103  ;  Chalmers's  Hist,  of 
the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  8vo.,  Oxf.  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-61; 
Memorials  of  Oxford,  by  I^.  Ingram,  4to. ;  and  the  Oxford 
Univ.  Otlendar,  I2mo..  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  hcayv  wooden  pendu- 
lum, in  section  like  a  gardener's  spade  ;  the  lower  part  is  a 
heavy  cubical  block  of  wood,  plated  with  inm  at  the  back '  it 
was  invented  and  used  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  gunneiT,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  vehaty  ot 
cannon  and  musket  balls.  It  must  be  of  such  a  weight  that 
the  ball  fired  into  it  may  not  cause  a  vibration  of  very  pre  at 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robin&'s  Prtn- 
ciples  qf  Gunnery  (we  recommend  Button's  edition,  London. 
1803).  prop,  viii.,  and  in  Hutton's  MedhemtUical  Tracts, 
vol  ii.  tract  34.  Those  who  attempt  any  experiments  with 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attend  to  the  cautions 
given  by  Mr.  Robins,  who  learnt  them  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

The  principle  is  as  follows :— The  pendulum  in  its  state 
of  rest  all  but  touches  with  its  lower  end  a  horizontal  bar. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  ribbm. 
which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  the  bar.  moving  almost 
freely.  When,  thc^fore.  the  pendulum  is  raised,  a  quanti^ 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  which,  if  the  radius  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  angle  dirougk 
which  the  pendulum  is  inclined  by  the  shock.  When  a  snot 
is  fired  into  the  pendulum,  no  more  ribbon  is  disengaged, 
during  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  was  drawn  out  by 
the  first  rise  of  the  pendulum ;  because  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  will  continually  diminish  the  extent  of 
the  oscillation.  The  extent  of  the  first  oscillation  is  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  momentum  of  the  shot  is  greater 
or  less ;  and  the  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Given  the  weight  of  the  shot,  the  place  at  which  k 
strikes,  the  weight,  form.  Stc.  of  the  pendulum,  and  the 
eflfect  produced  upon  it  by  the  shot;  required  the  velocity  tit 
the  shot.  The  finmula  which  answers  this  question  is  a* 
follows  : 

h  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 
p  that  of  the  whole  pendulum. 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  centre  of  gravis  of  the 

whole  (after  the  ball), 
t  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  pcunt  struck. 
c  length  of  ribbon  disengaged, 
r  distance  firom  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon, 
n  the  number  of  Tibrations  in  a  minute  aft»  leeelvbig 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  be  measured  in  the  same  unit  of  weirii^  and 
g»  t,  c,  r,  in  the  same  unit  of  lengUi.  Then  will  ttw  velo- 
city of  the  hall  at  the  mcnnent  of  striking,  in/eet,  be 

614-58  4rcx^ 

The  value  of  g  may  be  determined  by  mechanical  metiwds 
(see  Gravity,  Cbntre  of)  :  but  if  it  be  determined,  as 
usual  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  afta  the  shot  is 


The  ballistic  pendulum,  in  the  hands  of  Robins  and 
Hutton,  has  given  almost  alt  the  infonnatiMi  we  have 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balls,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  aii  to  rapid  motions.  [See  Abro-dyna- 
uics.]  It  has  also  tested  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
propounded  on  that  sulyect  by  Robins.  [See  Gunnxrt.J 
We  gi\-e  in  the  following  page  the  results  of  that  set  of  expe- 
riments, in  which  the  greatest  difference  was  found  between 
the  prediction  from  theory  and  the  experiment,  omitting  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  charge,  as  no  connexion  can  be 
tnnxd  between  them  and  the  discordances.  In  the  fourth 
aipd  SMi  9f  onx  listf  the  h«id>  h«d  prerioudy  lain  bv  in  ifc 
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nuiat  place.  Cmuidering  tin  very  gmt  ^filoulfy  and 
unrartainty  of  Uie  subject,  the  accordance  is  xemarkable. 
Tba  two  first  columns  represent  the  len^^li  of  ribbon  dis- 
engaged (in  inches  and  tenths),  the  first  from  experiment, 
the  second  from  theory ;  the  tlUid  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  : 


Expemoeiit. 

TlMOry. 

Differooee. 

17-1 

17-2 

+  l 

15-2 

150 

_  '2 

15-4 

150 

—  -4 

11-5 

12-8 

+  J-3 

11*5 

12-8 

+  1-3 

8-7 

9-0 

+  -3 

18*3 

12-5 

+  -s 

14-4 

14-4 

1  0*0 

14-4 

14*4 

0-0 

10*3 

10*5 

+  -2 

14*7 

14-5 

—  -2 

15*7 

15'3 

—  -4 

Average  discordance     +  *18 

When  a  heavier  pendulum  was  used,  the  discoidances 
were  considerably  less.  The  friction  of  the  pivota  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  theory. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  gun  itself  a  pendulum, 
by  hanging  it  as  such,  and  observing,  by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
the  are  <^  recoil.  This  instrument  was  also  used  by  Robins 
a«  an  fyrouvette  for  gunpowder,  by  firing  the  same  gun 
with  successive  charges  of  powder  of  different  qualities,  and 
using  no  ball.  By  first  measuring  the  recoil  without  ball 
and  afterwards  with  it,  it  is  presumed  that  the  additional 
momentum  given  to  the  gun  in  one  direction  is  aUo  that 
given  to  the  ball  in  the  other.  This  there  appears  no  reason 
to  dispute ;  but  the  comparison  between  the  gun-pendulum 
and  the  ballistic  pendulum  cannot  he  very  satisfactorily 
made,  because  between  the  two  comes  another  unknown 
quantity,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  ball  between 
tne  instant  of  leaving  the  gun  and  striking  the  pendulum. 
But  various  circumstances,  particularly  described  by  Dr. 
Hutton  in  the  tract  alluded  to,  render  the  principle  assumed 
in  the  use  of  the  gun-pendulum  very  doubtful. 

BAOLLIUM.  This  term,  according  to  Dufresne,  antiently 
meant  an  outer  bulwark ;  but  was  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  area  or  court-yard  contained  within  one.  It  appears 
clear  from  the  word,  and  its  original  use.  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of^the  Latin  VaUium. 

Grose  {Antiq.  of  Engl,  and  fPales,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  7)  says, 
the  ditch  of  a  royal  castle  was  sometimes  called  the  Ditch 
del  Bayle,  or  of  the  Bullium — to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ditches  of  the  interior  works.  Over  it  was  either  a  standing 
or  draw  bridge,  leading  to  the  ballium.  Within  the  ditch 
were  the  waUa  of  the  Milium,  or  outworks.  In  towns,  the 
appellation  of  balUum  was  given  to  a  work  fenced  n-ith 

EaUsades,  and  sometimes  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs ; 
ut  in  castles  it  was  the  space  immediately  within  the  outer 
wall.  When  there  was  a  double  enclosure  of  walls,  the 
^Tcas  next  each  wall  were  styled  the  outer  and  inner  ballla. 
The  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  by  Camden,  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple,  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle, 
A-i).  1224,  sufiiciently  justifies  this  position.  The  castle 
was  taken  by  four  assaults.  In  the  first  was  taken  the 
barbican  ;  In  the  second,  the  outer  ballia ;  in  the  third,  the 
wall  by  the  o\il  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  when 
with  great  danger  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  inner 
ballia  through  a  chink ;  at  the  fourth  assault  ttie  miners 
set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  that  the  smoke  burst  out,  and 
the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  that  degKe  as  to  show 
visibly  some  broad  chinks,  whereupon  the  enemy  surren- 
dered. 

The  wall  of  the  ballium  in  castles  was  commonly  high, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  had  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenel- 
lated, or  garretted  for  the  mounting  of  it.  There  were 
flitrhts  of  steps  at  convenient  distances;  and  the  parapet 
often  had  the'  merlons  pierced  wil^  long  chinks,  ending  In 
round  bdes,  called  oilleta. 

Within  the  ballium  wore  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for 
the  gatriaon  and  artiflcer*.  the  stable,  hospital,  wells,  chapel, 
and  even  sometimes  a  monastery.  Large  mounts  were  also 
thrown  up  In  this  place :  these  served,  like  modem  cava^- 
liers,  to  command  the  adjacent  country ;  these  last  being 
generally  raised  within  the  body  of  the  place  ten  or  twelve 
feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  wwks,  and  commonly  within 
the  bamm. 


The  entrance  into  (he  balUnm  was  eotnmonly  through  a 
strong  macfaicolated  and  embattled  gate,  betwem  two 
towers,  secured  by  a  herse  or  portcullu.  Over  this  gate 
were  rooms,  originally  intended  for  the  porter  of  the  castle ; 
the  towers  served  for  the  eorfw  de  garde.  Comparo  the 
representation  of  the  wwks  of  Dover  Castle,  in  Gtote's 
Antiq.,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

The  church  of  St  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  derives 
its  appellation  from  having  formerly  stood  within  the  outer 
ballium  of  Oxford  Castle.  The  Old  Bailey,  or  outer  space 
near  Ludgate.  in  London,  received  its  name  from  its  relative 
positiMi  in  regard  of  the  antient  wall  of  the  city. 

Froissart.  in  his  aoeount  <d  the  siege  of  Amand  by  the 
Barl  of  Hainault,  t  Edward  III.,  says.  th«  attack  waa  so 
furious  that  the  bailSea  were  instantly  won,  Johnes,  in  his 
English  Froissart  (4to.  edit  vol.  i.  p.  161),  translates  this 
WOTd  barriers. 

Besides  Grose's  work  already  referred  to,  see  Dufresne's 
Giossar.  ad  Script,  med.  et  i7\f.  JBtalis.  foL  Francof.  1681, 
tom.  1.  c.  447;  King's  Obeerv.  on  Anc.  duties,  Archsol. 
vol,  vi.  pp.  249, 308  Y  Munim.  Antigua,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Henry's 
Hiat.  of  Great  Brit.,  8vo.  edit  1805,  vol.  vl.  p.  189  ;  Ellis's 
Fabteaux,  edit  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  153,  Notes. 

BALLOON,  from  the  French  baUon,  a  little  ball,  Is  ap- 
plied, in  our  language,  only  to  the  well-known  machine 
which,  oonuating  of  an  envelope  of  linen  or  oth«r  stuff  filled 
with  hvdrogen  or  other  gas  specifically  lighter  than  the 
atmost»iere,  is  employed  to  raise  those  who  dsre  trust  them- 
selves to  a  voyage  in  the  air. 

We  have  preferred  placing  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Aeronautics  under  this  word,  because  the  art 
has  not  arrived  at  a  'degree  of  approach  towards  perfection 
which  makes  such  a  name  of  any  use,  or  even  meaning. 
Our  W  navigation,  compared  vriUt  that  of  the  sea,  is  little 
more  than  on  a  level  with  the  essay  of  the  first  rude  men 
who  discovered  that  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  might  be  made 
large  enough  to  iloat  a  body  heavier  than  water.  The  first 
step  towards  guiding  the  machine  is  yet  to  b«  made ;  and 
some  little  power  of  aaoending  and  Msoending  is  all  ^t 
has  been  gamed. 


BalloaiM  M  thtf  mmmxei  to  iprctaton  on  thu  eoith. 
«,  nnt  Voyage  Nov.  iTU.     »,  SwobA  Voyaga,  D«e;  ijfa. 

If  we  consider  that  the  first  aerial  voysge  was  made  In  the 
year  1783,  and  that  minds  of  every  variety  of  power  have 
since  been  employed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  air  navigation  to 
some  degree  of  certainty,  it  will  appear  surprising  that  some 
success  has  not  been  obtained.  All  do  not  obser\'e  how  little 
analogy  there  is  between  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  that  of  a 
balloon.  The  former  sails  in  two  elements,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  is  a  guide  to  the  impelling 
power  derived  from  the  air.  But  no  such  regulator  can  lie 
applied  to  the  balloon,  which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  impelled* 
by  the  air ;  and  the  apparent  cause  of  surprise  ceases  when 
we  begin  to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of 
motion  present  totally  different  problems. 

We  snail  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  history  of 
the  invention.  Our  principal  authorities  are.  1.  Cavallo. 
History  and  Practice  of  Aerostation,  London,  1785; 
2.  Fai^ai  de  St  Fond.  Description  des  Expirimees  A'ero~ 
statiques,  &e.  Paris.  1764;  3.  Bourgeoii,  Secherehet  tur 
CArt  de  Foler,  Sec.  Pads.  1784. 

The  notion  of  imitating  the  flying  of  birds  is  very  antient. 
We  pass  o\-er  the  winged  gods,  the  stories  of  Abaris,  Df». 
dalus,  and  the  like,  as  fictions  which,  tike  many  othera. 
might  have  been  piu-ely  imaginative,  and  not  traditions  o, 

any  previous  xeality.  But  Stcabo  (p.  296)  mentions  the  Cajh 
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nobata  (or  Capnin,  u  has  been  ooi^eotured),  a  Scythian 
people,  who  (so  ihe  wonl  has  been  very  foolishly  interpreted) 
raised  tbemielves  by  tniotw.  as  the  vulgar  at  first  imagined 
Montgolfier  did.  The  Carolinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Jeduit  Cantova  as  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  raised  herself  to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire. 
We  may  also  mention  the  pigeon  of  Arcbytaa,  the  oracle  of 
Hierai»lis.  whieh  Luoian  mofeflses  to  have  seen  raise  itself 
in  the  air ;  the  foble,  in  British  mythology,  of  Bladud  or 
Boldud,  the  ^her  of  the  veil-known  Lear,  whieh  resem- 
bles that  of  DedaluB  ;  and  many  others,  all  of  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  man  or 
a  machine  was  very  widely  extended  in  the  antient  world. 
Roger  Bacon  {De  Mirabili  Potestate,  &o.)  says  that  there 
certainly  is  a  flying  machine,  of  which  be  knows  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  but  which  he  has  neither  seen  himself,  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Helmont  and  others  proved 
the  possibility  of  flying,  by  very  eloquent  discourses,  which 
convinced  all  hearers.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Matkemaii- 
cai  Magio,  a.d.  1680,  proooses  a  carriage,  with  s^ls  like 
those  of  a  windmiU,  to  be  ariven  by  tlft  oir ;  and  the  same 
thing,  according  to  custom  in  the  rase  of  all  inventions,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  We  shall  only  mention 
Scbott,  Baptista  Porta,  Canlan,  and  Fabri,  as  having  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  flying.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Lana 
(a.d.  1670),  among  many  other  projects,  has  given  per- 
haps the  first  idea  of  a  real  balloon,  aa  we  have  defined  it. 
He  proposes  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  metal  balls, 
strong  enough,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  possibility  of  this  he  asserts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
except  that  the  Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to 
succeed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  oould  bo  easily 
be  disturbed.  A  reason  of  this  sort  was  all-powerful  in  his 
age,  which  abounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
secrets  of  Providence :  had  the  good  father  tried  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  have  found  that  strength  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  incompatible  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  observed  by  Leibnitz.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prodromo  delP  Arte  maestro,  was  published 
in  1670,  and  a  full  ancount  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
legium Curiosum  of  Stiumius.  a.d.  1701  (Tentamen  X.), 
and  in  the  work  cited  of  M.  Bourgeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  tnist  implicitly  tlte  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  cite  the  following  cases. 

In  the  Art  Magnetica  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  imitaUng  the  dove  of  Archytaa,  by  attaching 
the  bird  by  a  string  to  the  hand  of  a  statue,  over  which  is  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revolving  behind  the  dial  causes  the 
dove  to  fly  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Schott  (Magia  Universalis,  part  iii.,  book 
3 }  expressly  says  that  Kircber  carried  this  notion  into  effect, 
and  that  when  he  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  inquirers  who 
wished  taknow  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  of 
flying,  it  was  believed  that  he  bad  been  prohibited  by  the 
pope.  But  Kircher  himself  does  not  say  he  had  constructed 
such  a  machine  ;  but  only  *  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmra.'  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
required,  whieh  be  says  mustlie  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  power  of  his  own  was,  but  only  that  be 
bad  seen  a  magnet  which,  &c.  Sec.,  (page  879,  edition  of 
1641.) 

The  second  instance  is  as  follows : — Sextus  of  Ratisbon, 
Kircher,  Porta,  Schott,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Ramus,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Regiomontanus  con- 
structed an  eagle  which  flew  out  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
tlieemperor  (Ciharlea  V.,  expressly  stated  by  some  of  them), 
and  on  meeting  him  flew  back  again  over  his  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  be  any  who  can  believe  this,  they  will  probably 
not  reject  it,  accompanied  by  the  additional  fact,  that  Regio- 
montanus died  twenty-five  years  before  Charles  V.  was  horn, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the  authorities  above 
cited.  After  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  the  car  of 
Stevinus.  and  numerous  other  flying  machines,  and  be 
contented  with  this  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  Hying  had  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
for  centuries,  the  exceedingly  simple  contrivance  of  Mont- 
golfier had  not  been  tried,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
projactoni,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  antipathy  of  the 
earlier  moderns  to  experimental  research.  And  it  is  no 
iniaU  honour  to  the  Montgolfiers,  that  the  hint  given  by 


Lana,  the  every-day  experiment  of  soap-bubbles,  and  the 
like,  should  have  remained  without  results  till  their  time. 

We  con&ider  him  ihe  inventor  of  the  balloon  who  raised 
a  mass  of  solid  substance  to  some  considerable  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  were  to  take  the  licence 
which  is  so  common,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  op 
account  of  some  experiments  containing  a  principle  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  that  this  marliine  has 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  tfscent  of  soap- 
bubbles,  or  we  might  cite  Candido  Buono,  who  made  one 
scale  of  a  balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot  iron 
the  air  underneath  it.  After  Cavendish  had  ascertained  how 
much  hydrogen  weighs  less  than  air,  it  immediately  occurred 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  light  substance,  filled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  would  rise  of  itself.  But  he  did  not  pursue 
the  idea  farther ;  and  Cavallo,  who  tried  to  put  it  in  practice 
in  the  year  1 782,  could  not  succeed  in  raising,  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  We  shall 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose,  the  experiment  succeeded  only  with  a  very 
different  agent 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgdfier  were  paper-manufac- 
tnrera  at  Annonay,  not  fiur  from  Lyons.  They  had  both 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  ohemiatry,  and  their  business 
gave  them  facilities  foe  procuring  large  moKses  of  light 
envelopes :  so  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  to  one 
of  two  accidents ;  either  to  that  of  philosophers  being  paper- 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philosophers.  We 
are  quite  in  earnest,  because  it  is  stated  that  the  brothers 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned  business,  but 
entered  upon  it  on  the  death  of  a  third  and,  elder  brother. 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter  than 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of  making  the  latter  ascend, 
they  tried  this  method  at  about  the  same  period  as  M. 
Cavallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper.  They  succeeded 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  gas  so  soon  escaped  through  ihe 
paper,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  anything  like  per- 
manent elevation  by  means  of  it.  The  next  thought  which 
struck  them  was,  that  aa  it  was  supposed  the  elevation  of 
the  clouds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  electric  matter, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from  some  experiments  that  elec- 
trified bodies  were  diminished  in  weight,  it  might  be  possible 
to  raise  a  surface,  of  great  exlent  in  proportion  to  its  specific 
gravity,  by  means  of  electricity.  After  trying  various 
methods,  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon,  not  to 
rare/v  the  incloaed  air,  but  '  as  well  to  increase  the  layer 
{coucKit)  of  electric  fluid  upon  the  vapour  in  the  vessel,  as 
to  divide  the  vapours  into  smaller  molecules,  and  dilate  the 
gas  in  which  they  are  suapended.'  (Memoir  of  J.  Montgol- 
fier to  ihe  Academy  of  Lyoni.}  It  appears  then,  though 
their  expressions  are  aomewhat  obscure,  that  they  thougQt 
they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by  electrifying  the  gases  and 
vapours  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  experiment 
succeeded  ;  and  a  balloon  of  23,000  cubic  feet  (Frenchiwas 
raised  with  considerable  force.  Ail  this  took  place  early  in 
1782  ;  and  at  that  time  the  electric  theory  was  staled  as 
above.  But  in  the  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(December,  1783)  by  the  commission  appointed  to  examine 
Montgolfier'a  invention,  the  inventors  are  spoken  of  as 
simply  rareQing  the  air  contained  in  the  balloon  ;  probably 
by  that  time  furtber  consideratioa  had  led  them  to  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject.  Except  a  very  slight  notice 
by  Dr.  Hutton  (Math.  Dict.\  preceded  by  St  is  said,'  we 
have  not  found  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  the  first 
ideas  of  the  Montgolfiers ;  we  shall  therefore  make  a  furth« 
citation  from  their  first  memoir. 

*  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  decomposes  air, 
and  furnishes  chalky  (craieux),  mepbitic,  and  inflammable 
gases.  Tlie  state  of  ignition  facilitates  the  union  of  tbe 
electric  fluid  with  this  bo<ty  of  vapour ;  the  heat  arising  from 
combustion  is  concentrated,  so  as  by  itself  to  dilate  the 
heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  make  it  specifically  ligbler  than 
common  air:  therefore  the  balloon  rises, &c.  It  afterwards 
Ailla  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  the  vapours 
are  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  their  electricity.' 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the  possible  use  of  his 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  soundness 
which  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  projector  on  such 
points.  *  Large  balloons  might  be  employed  for  victaalling 
a  besieged  town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  perhaps  even 
for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in  parlicular  coses,  for  ob8er\s- 
tions  of  different  kinds;  for  reconnoitring  the  position  of  an 
umy,  or  the  course  of  vessels  at  twenty-five  or  even  thirty 
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btgufls  distant, kc'  OneofthMMideuvafiput  in  praetEoe 
at  the  battle  of  FleuriWi  whete  the  Freneh  made  a  recon- 
noiRMDce  and  prevented  a  iiurpriie.  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Tbe  Brst  pubtio  experiment  was  made  at  Annonay, 
June  6,  1783.  Tbe  pfesence  of  tbe  *  Etats  Porticullera' 
01  Vivarois  at  that  place,  tempted  the  brolhera  to  request 
their  attendance  at  an  experiment  which  they  propoaed 
to  make,  without  stating  its  nature.  At  the  appointed 
time,  nothing  was  seen  in  the  public  nlace  of  the  town 
but  immense  folds  of  p*per  1)0  feet  In  circumference, 
fixed  to  a  fkmme.  the  irDoU  weigbing  about  300  pouoda, 
and  containing  33,000  cubic  feet  (French  measures).  To 
the  sreat  astonishment  of  all,  it  was  announced  that 
this  balloon  would  be  Ailed  with  gas.  and  would  rise  to 
tbe  clouds,  which  very  few  could  believe.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  underneath,  the  mais  gradually  unfolded  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  large  globe,  striving  at  the  same 
time  to  burst  from  tbe  arms  which  held  it.  At  len^^th  it 
rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was 
at  1000  toises  of  elevation.  It  then  described  a  horizontal 
litfe  of  7300  feet,  and  gradually  sank.  This  balloon  con- 
tained noUiing  but  heated  air,  maintained  in  a  state  of 
rarefaction  by  a  fire,  the  raoeptacle  of  which  was  attached 
MderaeaUi  the  gt(^  of  (K^er,  which  had  an  ori&co  opening 
downwards.  Machines  on  this  principle  were  called  Mont- 
golflers,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hydrogen  balloons 
which  were  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  news  of  this  phenomenon  llew  to  Paris,  where  it 
immediately  produced  an  exoitement  almost  unheard-nf 
before.  That  hydrogen  could  not  have  been  used  was 
evident  from  the  des<»:iption  given,  namely,  that  it  was  half 
as  heavy  as  air.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  repeat  the 
experiment  with  hydrogen  inclosed  in  lutestring,  which  had 
been  dipped  in  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  the  ballomi  was  ready  for  filling  on  tbe 
33rd  of  August  The  gas  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  Use  action  ofdilutesulphuricacidon  iron  filings. 
But  Uie  difficulty  of  filling  the  machine  was  very  consider- 
able :  common  air  got  In,  no  one  knew  how.  It  was  at  last 
discovered  that  a  stop-cock  had  been  left  open  ;  the  machine 
was  again  filled,  and  on  the  36th  was  allowed  to  rise  1 00 
feet,  to  which  height  itwas  confined  by  ropes.  On  the  37th, 
it  was  transported  to  the  Champs  da  Mars,  where  it  was 
abandoned  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  crowd.  It  fell 
five  leagues  from  Paris,  after  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  tbe  air. 

J.  Montgol&er  bad  Inr  this  time  arrived  in  Pari*,  where 
he  exhibitM  one  of  his  balloons  on  tbe  18th  of  September 
and  again  on  the  19th. 

The  interest'attached  to  the  mere  ascent  of  the  balloon 
alone  here  ceases.  We  pass  Over  therefore  the  various 
repetitions  of  the  experiment  which  were  mode  at  Paris, 
previously  to  the  time  when  men  trusted  themselves  to  this 
conveyaiice.  The  first  aerial  voyagers  were  a  sheep,  a  cock, 
and  a  duck,  who  were  sent  up,  without  leave  asked,  in 
Montgolfier'a  experiment  of  the  19lh.  All  came  down 
safe  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  whose  wing  was 
hurt ;  '  but  this«'  says  M.  de  8t  Fond,  sealous  for  tbe 
honour  of  the  Mloon,  *  was  done  hy  a  kick  of  the  sheep, 
half  an  hour  before  the  ascent,  in  presence  of  more  than 
ten  witnesses.'  He  also  assures  his  readers  that  they  may 
safely  discredit  the  rumour  that  the  cook  had  broken  his 
head ;  and  be  adds,  *  It  ia  vexatious  to  see  the  public  papers 
thus  assert  facts  without  proof,  which  in  turn  ctuet  ought 
always  to  he  guaranteed  by  the  sigiMturea  of  those  who 
send  them." 

It  was  judged  prudent  not  to  trust  human  life  to  a  fVee 
ballixin  til!  the  experiment  of  holding  the  maohine  with 
ropea  had  been  tried.  In  this  manner  M.  PilRire  de^Rorier 
ascended  100  feet  on  the  l&th  of  October,  and  334  'feet  on 
the  19th.  The  first  persons  who  otTered  to  leave  the  earth 
entirely  were  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pilfitre  de 
Roxier ;  and  they  performed  this  feat  at  the  Chflteau  de  la 
Muette,  near  Possy,  November  21,  1783,  in  a  mont^tfler. 
We  prefer  to  give  the  original  documents  connectMl  with 
this  most  interesting  of  all  voyages,  namely,  the  Prods 
Verbal,  and  the  letter  (in  part)  of  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes : 

*  Proch  Verbal.  To-day,  November  21,  1783,  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Muette,  took  place  an  experiment  with  the 
aerostatic  machine  of  M.  de  Montgolfier.  The  sky  was 
•partly  clouded,  wind  north-west.  At  eight  minutes  after 
noon,  a  mortar  gave  notice  that  the  machine  was  about  to 
be  fLUed.   In  eight  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  wind,  it 


was  ready  to  set  nfT,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pi1fttr« 

de  Rozier  being  in  the  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  retain 
the  machine  awhile  with  ropes,  to  judge  what  weight  it 
would  bear  and  see  that  all  was  right.  But  the  wind  pre' 
vented  it  from  rising  vertically,  and  directed  it  towards  one 
of  the  garden  walks:  the  ropes  made  several  rents  in  it, 
one  of  six  feet  long.  It  was  brouKht  down  again,  and  in 
two  hours  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled  again,  it  set 
off  at  flfty-foiu:  minutes  past  ono,  carrying  tlie  same  persons. 
It  rose  in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  when  it  was  about 
870  f^t  high,  tbe  intrepid  voyagers  took  off  their  hats  and 
saluted  the  spectators.  No  one  could  help  feeling  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  fear  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were  soon 
undisUnguisliahle.  hut  the 'machine,  hovering  upon  ilie 
horizon,  and  displaying  the  most  beautiful  figun?,  rose  at 
least  3000  feet  hiiih.  and  remained  visible  nil  the  time.  It 
crossed  the  Seine  below  the  barrier  of  La  Onl^reiice:  and 
passing  thence  between  the  Goole  Miliiaire  and  the  lldiel 
des  Invalides,  was  in  view  of  all  Paris.  The  voja(ier«, 
satisfied  with  their  experiment,  and  not  wishing  lo  travel 
farther,  agreed  to  descend ;  but  seeing  that  tht.*  wind  was 
carrying  them  upon  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  SSve,  Faub. 
St  Germain,  they  preserved  their  presence  of  raiifd,  in- 
creased tbe  Are,  and  continued  their  course  through  the  air 
till  they  had  crossed  Paris  They  then  descended  quietly 
on  the  plain,  beyond  the  new  boulevard,  opposite  tbe  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  having  in  Uio  car  two-thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
(hen.  if  they  hofl  wished,  have  gone  three  times  as  far  as 
they  did  go.  which  was  5000  toises,  done  in  from  20  to  25 
minutes.  The  machine  was  70  feet  high,  46  feet  in  diame- 
ter, it  contained  60,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a  weight  of 
from  1600  to  1700  pounds.  Given  at  the  chSteau  of  I^ 
Muette.  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Signed,  Due  de  Polignac, 
Due  de  Ouisnes,  Comte  do  Polastron,  Comte  de  Vaudreull, 
D'Hunaud,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Faujos  de  St.  Fond,  de 
Lisle,  le  Roy,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.' 

Extracts  of  a  Letter j)rom  tM  Marquis  dArlaTides  toM.de 
St.  Fond,  dated  November  28,  1783  :— After  stating  that  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  M.  Montgolfier  to  ascend 
alone,  but  that  by  the  advice  of  tbe  tatter  M.  de  Rotier  was 
associated  with  him  the  evening  before  the  accent,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  '  We  sot  off  at  54  minutes  past  one.  The  bal- 
loon was  so  placed  that  M.  de  Rosier  was  on  the  west  and  I 
on  the  east  The  machine,  says  the  public,  rose  with  ma- 
jesty :  I  think  fev  of  them  saw  that  At  tbe  moment  when 
it  passed  the  hedge,  it  made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  our 
positions,  which,  tiiua  altered,  We  retained  to  the  end.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  noise  or  motion 
occasioned  by  our  depaiture  among  the  spectatork :  I 
thought  they  might  be  astonished  and  frightened,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  encouragement'  (a  beautiful  trait 
of  coolness  from  the  man  in  the  balloon  to  those  on  terra 
firma).  *  I  waved  my  arm  with  little  success ;  I  then  drew 
out  and  shook  my  handkerchief,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a  groat  movement  in  the  garden.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
spectators  all  formed  one  mass,  which  rushed,  by  an  involun- 
tary motion,  towards  the  wdl,  which  it  seemed  to  conaider  as 
the  only  obstacle  between  us.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Rosier 
railed  out,  "  You  an  doing  nothing  and  we  do  not  rise." 
I  begged  his  pardon,  took  Mme  straw,  moved  the  fire,  and 
turned  again  quickly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment,  1  followed  the  river  with  my  eye,  and  at  last 
found  ivhere  the  Oise  joined  it  Here,  then,  was  Confians ; 
and  naming  the  principal  bends  of  the  river  by  tbe  places 
nearest  to  them,  I  repeated  Polssy,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis, 
Sdve,  then  I  am  still  at  Poissy  or  at  Chaillot  Accordingly, 
looking  down  through  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visitulion  de 
Chaillot  M.  Pilfitre  said  to  rae  at  this  moment  "  Here  is 
the  river,  and  we  are  descending."  **  Well,  my  fViend," 
said  I.  '*  more  fire and  we  set  to  work.  But  instead  of 
crossing  the  river,  as  our  course  towards  the  Invalides  seemed 
to  indicate,  we  went  along  the  He  des  Cygncs,  entered  tbe 
principal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  stream  till  we  were 
above  the  barrier  La  Conference.  I  said  to  my  brave  asso 
ciate,  "  Here  is  a  river  which  is  very  difficult  to  cross."  "  I 
think  so,'"  said  he;  "you  are  doing  nothing."  "I  am  not 
so  strong  as  you,"  I  answered;  "and  we  are  well  as  we 
are."  1  stirred  the  fire,  and  seized  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
being  too  much  pressed,  did  not  light  well.  I  shook  it  over 
the  flame,  and  the  instant  after  I  felt  as  if  I  bad  been  seized 
under  the  arms,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  "We  are  rising 
now,  however."   **  Yes,  we  are  rising,"  he  answered,  coming 
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ftom  the  intorkit,  vbere  he  had  hecm  seeing  alt  was  Hght. 
At  thio  moment  I  heard  a  noLse,  high  up  in  the  balloon,  which 
made  me  fear  it  had  burst.  1  looked  up  and  saw  nothing ; 
but  as  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  machine,  I  felt  a  shock, 
the  first  I  had  experienced.  The  shock  was  upwards,  and  I 
cried  out "  What  are  you  doiiw— axe  you  dancing  ?"  *'  I  am 
notBtirring."  "  So  mueh  thehetter,"  I  said;  **thiBmiiBtbe 
a  new  current,  which  will,  I  hope,  take  ub  off  the  riT«-." 
Accordingly,  I  turned  to  see  where  ve  were,  and  found  my- 
self between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Invaiides.  which  we 
had  passed  hy  about  400  toises.  M.  PilStre  said,  "We  are 
in  the  plain."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  we  are  getting  on.*'  *'  Let 
us  set  to  work,"  he  replied.  I  heard  a  new  noise  in  the 
machine,  which  I  thoughtcame  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord. 
I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  southern  part  was  ftill  of  round 
holes,  several  of  them  large.  I  said, "  We  must  get  down." 
**Why?"  "Look."  said  1.  At  the  same  time,  1  took  my 
sponge'  (pyrotechnieal  tennO  *  and  eaatly  extinguished  the 
fire,  which  was  enlaraine  such  of  the  hoMi  as  I  muld  read); 
but  on  trying  if  the  ralloon  was  fiut  to  the  lower  circle.  I 
found  it  easily  came  off.  I  repeated  to  my  companion, 
**  We  must  desomd."  He  looked  round  him  and  said, "  We 
are  oter  Paris."  Having  looked  to  the  safety  of  the  anda, 
I  said,  "We  can  cross  Paris."  We  were  now  coming  near 
the  roofs ;  we  raised  the  fire  and  rose  again  with  great  ease. 
I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Missions  Etrangers,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  towards  the  towers  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  which  I  could  see.  Raising  ourselves,  a  cuirent  turned 
us  south.  I  saw  on  my  left  a  wood,  which  1  thought  was 
the  Luxembourg.  Wepassed  the  Boulevard,  and  I  called 
out.  "  ^ed  A  tttre."  We  stopped  the  fire ;  but  the  InmTe 
Pil^tre,  who  did  not  lose  his  self-possession,  thought  we  were 
coming  upon  mills,  and  warned  me.  .  .  We  alighted  at 
the  Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  millDes  Merveilles  and 
the  Moulin  Vieux.  The  moment  we  touched  land  I  held 
by  the  car  with  my  two  hands ;  I  felt  the  balloon  press  my 
head  liffhtly.  I  pushed  it  off,  and  leaped  out.  Turning  to- 
wards the  balloon,  which  I  expected  to  find  full,  to  my  great 
astonishment  it  was  perfectly  empty  and  flattened.' 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyagers.  The  curious,  who 
would  know  how  the  populace,  not  so  alive  to  the  seientifie 
fiime  of  their  country  as  they  have  become  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, established  a  claim  to  M.  de  Rozier's  great  coat  par 
voig  de  fait,  must  consult  the  voik  of  M.  de  St  Fond. 
We  need  haidly  observe,  that  all  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  French  voyages  are  French. 

The  second  voyage  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
iust  at  sunset,  Dec.  1.  1783.  ftom  the  Tuileries,  in  a  hydro- 
n  balloon  of  26  feet  diameter.    After  coming  down, 
Charles  re-ascended  alone,  and  was  soon  15U0  toises 


l^jaitched  by  Ifontgolfler  just  befwe  the  ascent,  was  found 
to  have  ran  a  totally  different  eouise ;  which  first  gave  rise 
to  the  susfneion  of  difl^nt  directions  in  the  currents  of 
air.  at  different  heights. 

The  third  voyage,  from  Lyons,  January  19,  1784,  was 
made  in  the  laxgeat  montgo^er  yet  constructed  (102  feet 
diameter,  126  feet  high)  by  raven  persons,  among  whom 
were  J.  Montgolfier  and  M.  de  Roster.  It  had  been  intended 
lor  six  only,  and  these  were  found  too  many,  but  no  per- 
suaskm  could  induce  any  one  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
instant  after  ^  ropes  had  been  cut,  a  seventh  person 
jumped  fai.  A  rent  in  the  balloon  oanied  it  to  descend  with 
great  velocity,  hut  no  one  was  hurt. 

February  22,  1784,  a  small  balloon,  launched  by  itself 
from  Sandwich,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  found  nine 
miles  ftom  Lisle :  it  went  above  thir^  miles  an  hour. 

March  2, 1764,  M.  Blanchard  made  his  first  ascent  from 
Paris  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  He  added  wings  and  a  rudder, 
but  found  they  were  useless.  He  first  carried  a  parachute 
or  open  umbrella,  attached  above  the  car,  to  break  the  fall 
in  case  it  separated  from  the  balloon, 

April  25,  1784,  MM.  de  Morreau  and  Bertrand  ascended 
1 3,000  feet  (English)  at  Dijon.  Some  effect  was  fiiund,  they 
thought,  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  oars. 

May  20. 1784.  Confidence  in  the  baUoon  so  far  established 
that  M.  MontgolAcr,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  four  ladies* 
ascended,  the  balloon  being  confined  by  ropes.  A  lady, 
Madame  Thible,  ascended  with  only  one  other  person  in  a 
Inie  balloon,  at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  June. 

Decembw  26,  1784.  iSz,  Boultm  (well  known  u  the 


partner  of  Watt)  constructed  a  balloon,  to  which  «  maidi 
and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode  in 
the  air.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  reverberating 
growl  of  thunder  is  caused  by  echo  or  by  sucoesftive  explo- 
sions. The  point  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shoeing 
of  the  petnile ;  hut  those  who  did  hear  it  thou^t  it  grovkd 
like  thuncw. 

November  25, 1 783.  the  first  balloon  launched  in  Bng^and, 
from  the  Artillery  (ground,  London,  by  Count  Zambeccati. 
It  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  was  ten  feet  in  diameter : 
it  was  found  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  near  Petwortlt. 

September  15,  1784.  the  first  voyage  made  in  England,, 
by  Vincentio  Lunardi,  accompanira  by  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a 
pigeon.    He  started  at  the  Artillery  (Ground,  and  landed  at 
Standon,  near  Ware. 

January  7.  1785,  M.  Blanchaid  and  Dr.  Jefl&ies  crossed 
the  Channel,  it  being  the  fifth  voyage  oi  the  fonner  in  tim 
same  balloon.  They  set  out  from  Dover,  tnd  landed  in  tho 
forest  of  Guiennes,  having  been  obliged  to  tbcow  out  all 
their  stock  to  pTe\'ent  the  balloon  foiling  into  the  sea. 

June  15,  1785,  M.  Pilfitre  de  Rosier  and  M.  Romain 
ascended  from  Boulogne  in  a  montgolfier  of  thirty-seven 
feet  in  diameter,  with  ihe  intention  ot  crossing  the  Channel. 
They  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  the 
balloon  took  fire:  both  fell  from  a  height  of  1000  yatdss  and 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  July  22,  General  Money  ascended 
at  Norwich  ;  the  balloon  dropped  into  the  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  remained  six  hours  before  he  was  rescued.  In 
1607  M.  Oamerin  ascended  ftom  Paris,  and  landed  at,  or 
rather  was  dashed  against.  Mount  Tonnerre,  300  miles  fiW 
that  place,  after  running  very  great  risks. 

September  21, 1802,  M.  Gamerin  descended  successftiUy 
from  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  paraahute,  near  the  Small- 

EDX  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  height  from  which 
e  descended  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be  disliu- 
guished.  *  At  first,  namely,  before  the  parachute  opened, 
he  fell  with  a  great  velocity ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ex- 
panded, the  descent  became  very  gentle  and  gradual.' 
(Hutton's  Diet.,  article  '  Aerostation,  in  wluoh  mwi  infor- 
mation may  be  found.) 

Three  voyages  have  been  undertaken,  sincd  the  com- 
mencement of  this  centuiT,  for  purposes  professedly  scien- 
tific. In  1804.  MM.  OayLussacanclBiot  ascended  at  Pari* 
to  a  height  13,000  feet,  provided  with  apparatus.  The 
same  year  M.  Gay  Lussac  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
23,000  feet.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  slate  tlie  ex- 
perimental results  of  these  ascents  [see  AiB,  Mbtxorolooy, 
and  similar  articles]  ;  neither  voyage  offers  any  remarkable 
circumstances,  except  the  well-known  talents  and  experi- 
mental successes  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  who  are 
both  alive  to  enjoy  a  reputation,  of  which  their  ascents  form 
but  a  small  part. 

In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi  (died  1833),  astronomer  nyal  at 
Naples,  ascended  wiUi  Signer  Andreani,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  the  first  Italian  aenmant  Trying  to  rise  higher 
than  M.  Gay  Luasae  had  done,  they  got  into  an  atmosimere 
BO  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  hallown.  Its  remnants  cheeked 
the  velocity  of  their  descent ;  and  this,  with  their  falling 
on  an  open  space,  saved  their  lives :  but  Brioschi  oontractea 
a  complaint  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  various  metlwds  which  have  been 
proposed  for  guiding  the  balloon,  because  none  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  now  a  toy,  in  which  ascents  are  sometimes 
made  to  amuse  a  crowd.  That  which  was  honourable  risk, 
so  long  as  anything  could  be  gained  to  science,  is  now  mere 
fool-hardiness,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  definite 
object  be  proposed,  and  some  probable  means  suggotedi^ 
attaining  it. 

BALLOT,  a  word  taken  from  the  French  balolte,  or 
baltotti,  signifying  a  little  ball,  and  used  to  designate  « 
mode  of  voting  emplc^ed  upcm  occaaons  where  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  preserve  secret^  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  each  voter.  In  many  cases  where  any  matter  is  decided 
by  votes,  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  generally 
known  how  each  person  has  voted ;  but  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  there  may  be  equally  good  reasons  for  allowing  the 
voters  to  vote  by  ballot.  Voting  by  biUlot.  therefore,  cannot 
be  called  either  a  ^)od  or  a  bad  system  of  voting,  without 
considering  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  modes  of  p«forming  this  kind  of  voting  vary,  in 
some  respects,  according  to  the  object  tobe  attained :  as  for 
instance,  in  the  case  an  election  to  an  oflloe  where  the 
ehoice  can  All  upon  <mly  cnie  candidate,  or  upon  a  smaUer 
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Bvtii1kBr^eftiidldfti«fi  than  an  put  in  nomination,  it  is  usual 
to  delirer  lists  which  are  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the  name  or 
nunes  which  they  hear,  and  which,  iu  that  condition,  are 
placed  in  a  glass,  or  nm,  from  which,  after  the  votes  are  all 
collected,  they  are  ta^en  and  examined,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  whose  favour  the  greatest  number  of  votes  has  been 
given.  In  cases  where  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is 
alone  required,  the  same  method  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  then  the  papers  deposited  in  the  urn  bear  only  the 
word  '  Ves'  or  *  No.'  Sometimes  the  original  mode  of 
voting  by  ballot  is  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  balls  toe 
used  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  of  these^vays  is  tft  choose 
in  which  of  two  compartments  ijtto  which  the  urn  is 
divided,  the  voter  will  deposit  the  ball ;  the  other  method 
is  to  select  the  colour  of  the  ball  to  be  employed.  In 
cases  where  the  last-mentioned  method  is  resorted  to, 
each  voter  is  furnished  with  two  halls,  one  white  and  the 
other  black ;  the  black  ball  is  used  to  express  a  negatix'e, 
whence  comes  the  expression  '  to  blackball,*  signifying 
the  rejection  of  a.  eanditlate.  In  determininj;  this  point  of 
rejection,  no  uniform  rule  is  preserved  by  different  bodies. 
In  some  societies,  or  bodies,  one  ball  is  made  sufficient  to 
negative  the  election ;  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  adverse 
rotes  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Other  bodies  adopt  as  a 
regulation  some  definite  proportion  between  the  rejecting 
and  accepting  votes,  such  as  one  in  three,  five,  ten,  &c 
whereby  to  determine  \\\ton  the  admission  of  the  candidate. 

Tiiia  mode  of  election  is  now  almoat  universally  resorted 
to  in  England  by  clubs  and  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in 
hospitals  for  the  election  of  medical  officers,  and  by  in- 
surance offices  and  commercial  associations  for  choosing 
their  managers  or  directors.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  are  thus  chosen. 
The  ballot  is  now  used  in  many  English  parishes  in  the 
annual  election  of  the  officers  called  vestryman. 

In  France,  voting  by  ballot  is  used  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
voting  is  fretiuently  resorted  to  in  the  delibeiations  of  the 
le^lative  chambers.  In  detormining  the  acceptance  or 
ntjection  of  the  separate  clauses  of  any  law,  &e  votes  of 
the  members  present  are  talwn  by  the  approving  party  rising 
up  while  their  opponents  remain  seated.  If,  however, 
twenty  members  should  concur  in  demanding  a  ballot,  that 
course  must  then  be  resorted  to ;  in  every  case  the  ultimate 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  entire  law.  mih  all  its  dausti  -^, 
is  determined  by  the  ballot. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  almost  all  public  elec- 
tions are  thus  conducted.  Some  of  the  states  (Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  and  Louisiana),  in  which  a  vivH  voce  mode  of 
election  formerly  prevailed,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
adopted  the  use  of  the  ballot ;  in  Viiginia  thej  still  use 
open  voting.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  same  time  of  the 
year  for  the  election  of  various  office-bearers  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  that  when  he  was  at  Ballston  Spa,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
November,  1828,  an  election  was  held  at  the  same  time 
'  for  electors  of  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States;  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York ;  for  a  senator  and  representa- 
tive to  the  congress  of  the  United  States;  for  three  mem- 
.  bers  of  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  fotva  sheriff, 
for  four  coroners,  and  for  the  county  clerk.'  The  votes 
are  taken  in  each  township  of  every  eounty  separately, 
and  the  mode  of  doing  this,  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned, is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  present 
'The  ballot  boxes  were  placed  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half 
a  dozen  of  the  inspectors  or  canvassers  of  voters  were  seated. 
The  voters  approached  the  table  by  single  files.  N«  a  word 
was  spoken.  Each  voter  delivered  his  list  when  he  got  next 
to  the  table,  to  the  officers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
person  might  object,  hut  the  objection  was  instantly  decided 
on,  the  officers  hoving  no  difficulty,  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  township,  of  the  persons  residing  in  it,  and  tu  whose 
testimcaiy  reference  was  instantly  mue,  in  determining  on 
the  spot  whether  the  qualification  of  the  voter  was  or  was 
not  sufficient.  The  county  canvassers  for  the  different 
townsbips  of  the  county  afterwards  met  and  made  up  their 
returns  fbr  the  county,  and  thus,  in  a  state  far  exceeding 
Scotland  in  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  population, 
the  votes  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  and 
his  substitute,  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant- go\'emor  of 
the  state,  for  a  senator  and  representative  to  oongreu,  far 


three  representatives  to  the  state  of  New  York,  for  fottt 
coroners,  a  sheriff,  and  a  clerk  to  the  county,  were  taken* 
and  the  business  of  the  election  finished  with  ease,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum,  in  three  days.' 

BALLSTON  SPA,  a  town  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  ]  67  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  23  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  in  Albsmy  county, 
but  is  now  in  Saratt^a  county.  It  is  much  fi^quented  on 
account  of  some  medicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  found  to  he  serviceable  in  dyspeptic  cases,  for  obstruc- 
tions, stone  and  gravel,  and  in  cutaneous  dUeases.  The 
nrinf^  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  which  fiarms  a  kind 
of  basin,  fifty  acres  in  extent.  The  crater  is  remarkably 
limpid.  It  contains  iron,  common  salt,  and  lime.  When 
fresh  from  the  springs  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  when 
drunk  has  a  slightly  exhilaratin|t  effiect :  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  cathartic,  diuretic  and  suoorific.  The  water,  as  it 
Hows  from  the  springs,  is  remarkably  cool,  so  that  when 
the  tliermometer  has  stood  at  86°  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
water  of  a  running  brook  near  has  indicated  79°,  it  stood 
at  5 1°  in  one  of  the  springs  which  was  exposed ;  and  in  an- 
other, from  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded, 
at  49° 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive ;  abnoat  the  only  vegetation  being  pine-trees,  scrub- 
oaks,  and  fern.  Ferruginous  and  cupreous  pyrites  have 
been  found  in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Kayadenwaeras 
river,  a  stream  thirty  feet  wide,  runs  through  the  town,  and 
adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot.  In  1 830  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  town  was  2113  inhabitants. 
(Thompson's  Jfyedo  ;  Stuart's  Three  Years  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  Companion  to  Ike  North  American  Almanac.'} 

BALLY,  BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  sepa- 
rated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called 
the  Strait  of  Ball^ :  it  is  situated  between  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promontory  being  in 
8°  40'  S.  lat  and  1 15°  20'  £.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  firom  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles. 
No  bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  line  in  the  nanowest 
part  of  the  strait  which  separates  Bally  from  Java. 

The  mological  features  of  Bally  are  the  same  as  those 
Java.  The  strait  which  divides  tbem  is  ver^  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  the  spring  tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coast  throughout  is  difficult  of 
approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour  or  even  good  an- 
choring ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  inte- 
rior for  the  diHtance  of  about  ten  miles,  where  a  ridge  of 
mountains  occupies  the  centre,  and  extends  through  the 
island  from  east  to  west :  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  vol- 
canic mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bally. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running 
fVom  the  mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  affi»ding 
abundant  opportunity  for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the 
lands  are  rendered  highly  productive. 

The  chief  vegetable  productions  of  Bally  are  rice,  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and 
citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated.  No 
part  of  the  rice  produced  is  allowed  to  he  exported,  but  in 
years  of  abundance  the  surplus  produce  is  stored  in  grana- 
ries on  -  the  tops  of  mountains,  against  a  time  of  scarcity. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  maintained,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  Hindu  reUgton,  form 
a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  Oxen  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  a  pair  of  them,  broke  in  to  tho 
jroke,  may  be  bought  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  a  further  quantity  is 
imported  from  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great 
part  woven  by  the  females.  Cotton  yam  and  cloths  are 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  traders  who  %isit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  Chinese  and  by  prows  from  the  island  of  Celebes.  Be- 
sides the  cloths  and  cotton  yam  already  mentioned,  the 
traders  of  Bally  furnish  cocoa-nut  oil,  edible  birds'-nests, 
hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in  exchange 
opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 

A  considerable  export  trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on 
formerly,  nor  has  it  yet  entirely  ceased,  although  it  is  much 
diminished ;  as  many  as  1 000  have  been  sent  off  the  island 
in  one  year.  These  have  consisted  of  prisoners  made  in 
war,  persons  who  have  attempted  to  emigrate  contrary  to 
the  laws,  insolvent  debtors,  and  thieves.  The  prices  for 
which  these  slaves  have  usually  been  sold  are,  for  males,  ftom 
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10  toSO  dollars  each,  and  for  females  from 50  to  100  doHais. 

The  Chinese  traders  have  been  the  buyera. 

The  entire  island  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  under  one 
chief.  It  is  now  divided  into  oijrht  independent  states,  each 
governed  by  a  despotic  rajah.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  has  been  variously  stated  at  600,000  and  800,000.  No 
computation  has  been  made  by  actual  enumeration,  but  onlv 
an  estimate  founded  on  the  number  of  males  whose  teeth 
have  been  filed,  a  eeremony  vhich  is  performed  on  their 
arriving  at  puberty.  This  number  is  stated  roundly  as  being 
350,000  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  which  the  whole 
population  slumld  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  largest 
number  here  mentioned.  The  Balinese  are  a  finer  race  of 
men  tluui  th«  Javans,  and  indeed  are  superior  in  stature  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Bally  was  originally  peopled  from 
different  parts'of  Celeben. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
subdivided  into  the  four  great  castes  ofBrahmins,  Kshatrees, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudraa:  there  are  a  few  Buddliists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  retain  their  faith  in  its  purity,  but  the 
remaining  three  castes  of  Hindus  have  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
with  their  worship,  and  have  set  up  tutelary  divinities,  the 
personification  of  the  elements  ox  of  some  striking  natural 
object,  so  that  every  \'iUage  or  mountain  has  its  peculiar  god. 
Tbo  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  oy  the  other 
castes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  are  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  other  half-civilized 
people,  to  perform  degradinfr  offices  ol  labour.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tree  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming  and  cock-fighting. 

The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the  obse- 
quies of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
hut  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  not  fol- 
low this  custom,  which  is  most  frequently  observed  among 
the  Kshatrees  and  Vaisyas.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  mentions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seventy-four  women 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  body. 

The  revenues  of  the  princes,  or  rajahs,  are  derived  in  only 
averr  small  part  from  landed  possessions,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  made  up  of  a  share  m  the  produce  of  the  lands  of 
their  subjects.  The  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  being  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farmers  greatly  £pend  for  tho  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
the  rajahs  may,  if  Ihey  please,  prevent  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields :  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
Tuah  is  usually  about  fivefold  for  the  seed  sown. 

No  European  power  has  ever  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ment  on  tho  island.  la  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  rajalU  to  the  British  post 
at  Blambangan  in  Java,  some  English  troops  were  sent  to 
Bally,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blelling, 
(Rallles's  History  q^"  Java  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.') 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  oF  the  river  Erne,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  con- 
necung  Ballyshannon  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Purt. 
It  is  we  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  right, 
before  the  Union,  t£  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament.  It  was  mode  a  corporation  in  1611,  and  pos- 
sessed various  peculiar  privileges.  It  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  important^  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  would,  fh>m  the  advantages  of  its  situation, 
and  other  causes,  have  done  so  more  rapidly,  but  for 
^0  badness  of  its  harbour.  When  the  wind  blows  off 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter 
tho  harbour.  The  danger  chiefly  arises  from  two  banks, 
which  are  called  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.  A  littlo 
below  the  bridge  is  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  cascade. 
(See  Seward's  Top(^a^ia  Hibemica.)  The  mil  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  twelve  fieet  high  at  low  water.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  principal  salmon  leaps  in  Ireland. 
The  great  quantity  of  water  ados  much  to  the  effect  ctf  the 
faU.  Below  the  cascade  the  river  is  navigable  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
number  of  saJmon  taken  at  the  &11  is  lo  great,  that  the 
fishery  brings  in  lOOOJ^  a  year.  The  salmon  are  exported 
by  Ibe  pwion  vho  xvaU  tlw  flduEy  to  tlw  I<owlon  Md 


Liverpool  markets.    There  is  also  an  «e1  fishery  at 

same  place,  which  lets  at  from  350/.  to  400/.  a  year. 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  two  com- 
forlable  inns.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice, 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  was  erected  in  1 720.  The  market-house  Is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  is  the  assembly* 
room,  in  which  the  petU'  sessions  are  held.  Ballyshannon 
is  a  military  station.  There  is  an  extenuve  distillery  in 
the  place ;  and  several  other  branches  of  industry,  which 
were  not  formerly  attempted  in  it,  have  of  lata  years  been 
engaged  in,  and,  99  the  whole,  with  fair  success.  Ttwreis  a 
school  in  the  town  which  is  partly  supported  by  Cofond 
Robinson's  fund.  In  the  Purt  there  is  anoUier,  which  bfr> 
longs  to  the  Hibernian  Society.  There  is,  besides,  a  private 
classical  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  About  a  mile  fVom  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Asheroe,  which  stand  on  a 
very  curious  rock  of  secondary  limestone.  The  antiquity 
of  the  abbey  is  not  known.  The  town  has  four  annual  fairs 
which  are  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Tuesday  before  the 
)  1  th  of  June,  1 6th  September,  and  the  Tuesday  after  ttie  1 1  ih 
November.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  108  miles  N.W. 
in  a  straight  line.  By  the  road  the  dUtance  is  127  miWs. 
In  1821  the  [population  was  2483;  in  1831,  3775.  (Cam- 
den's Britannia;  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  v^.  ii.; 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  0/ Ireland;  Seward's  TopO' 
graphic  Hibernica;  Cariisles  Topographical  Dictimary ; 
Pariiamentary  Papers.) 

BALME.  LA.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  several 
caverns  supposed  to  have  served  as  sepulchres,  is  derived 
{torn  a  word,  baima,  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  or  an  excavation 
in  a  rock  ;  as  also  *  a  hill  stretching  from  vsJley  to  valley 
in  mountainous  countries.'  (Du  Cange,  Qtottarivm  ad 
ScriptorM  medics  et  it^ma  latimtatis^ 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  namt  it  in  Dau> 
phin£  (now  in  the  department  of  Isdra) ;  it  ia  accounted  one 
of  the  wonders  of  that  country,  and  draws  the  attentum  of 
all  travellers.  It  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  La  Tour-dn- 
Pin.  and  near  a  village  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
about  the  junction  of  the  Ain  with  that  river),  which  haa 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Baime.  It 
is  in  a  very  lo%  mountain.  The  first  apartment  is  well 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  and  has  been 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  onne  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.  From  the  first  apartment  an  inoonvenient 
Dassage  leads  to  a  large  apartment,  from  which  two  gnl- 
leries  proceed,  ornamented  with  stalactites  of  various  forms. 
In  one  of  these  apartments  or  aallnies  leading  to  the  right 
(called  the  Bata*  Gallery,  La  GaierU  des  Ckauoet  muns), 
is  a  reserroir  formed  of  the  same  suhstanoe  as  the  stalac- 
tites, filled  with  very  clear  water,  whi^  trickles  along  a 
mass  of  similar  stalactic  matter.  In  an  apartment  loeoing 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  from  an  opening  or 

Sassage,  the  length  of  which  is  not  known.  The  stream 
isappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  this  opening,  and  pass- 
ing by  a  subterraneous  channel  under  the  grotto,  re- 
appears near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  course  to  tbo 
Rhone,  which  is  not  far  off.  A  clergyman  of  La.Balme, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  traced  this  stream  three  miles 
up  the  narrow  passage  fK>m  which  it  comes  forth  into  the 
grotto,  and  ascertain^  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  round  and 
spacious  opening,  from  which  the  water  gushed  out  co- 
piously. A  previous  attempt  to  disoover  the  source  of  this 
stream  had  been  made  without  snccesa  by  order  of  Fran- 
cis I.  when  in  Dauphin^.  The  rock  into  whidk  the  grotto 
of  La  Balme  penetrates  is  calcareous,  hard,  striking  fln 
with  steel,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  It  inoloses  in  some  of 
its  strata  the  relics  of  shelU  and  other  marine  prodiio< 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain.  La  Balmt,  in  the  department  of 
Istire,  about  eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Grenoble ;  and 
one  near  the  town  of  Cniseille,  in  the  duoby  of  Savoy.  In 
the  latter  ia  a  deep,  narrow,  and  winding  cavern,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  passage  of  water  through  a 
crevice  which  it  has  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions. 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears  the  same 
name.  It  is  in  the  canton  of  Yenne,atown  on  the  Savward 
bank  of  the  Rhone^  where  that  met  lepantaa  Smof  htm 
France. 

The  same  name  La  Balme  is  ineorponted  with  those  of 
several  plaoea  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  and  tb* 
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range  of  the  Jura ;  the  apparently  kindred  names  of  Baume 
and  Beaume  prevail  ohiady  in  ttM  south-easUm  varts  of 
Ranee. 

BALNAVIS,  HENRY,  of  Halhill.  an  individual  who, 
lay  his  talents  and  probity,  raised  himself  fVran  obseurity  to 
a  situation  of  the  first  importance  Id  the  state  in  Scotland. 
He  waa  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  county 
of  Fife,  whence,  after  obtaining  a  little  learning  at  one  of 
the  M^hools  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  same  county,  he  pro- 
ceeded abroad,  and  when  at  Cologne  got  admission  into  a 
free  school  there,  where  be  received  a  liberal  education, 
together  with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  He  returned  to  his  native  place  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  V.,  and  having  applied 
himself  to  Uie  atudj^  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  for 
some  time  acted  aa  a  procurator  in  the  courts  of  the  then 
metropolitan  city  of  St.  Ajidnv'a.  About  the  same  time  he 
married  Chriatian  Scheves  (a  relation  perhaps  of  the  eccle- 
siastic of  that  name),  and  on  the  1 0th  August,  1539,  he  had 
a  charter,  to  himself  and  his  said  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Easter  Colleasay.  now  called  Halhill,  county  of  Fife,  from 
which  he  tboreafler  took  his  designation,  according  to  the 
Scottish  custom.  From  St.  Andrew's  be  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  papal 
clerii^,  who  bated  him  for  hia  religious  sentiments,  his  repu- 
tation introduced  him  to  the  court.  On  the  Slst  of  July, 
1538.  he  waa  appointed  a  Lord  t^SMsion.  Whether  he  bad 
previously  practised  in  any  of  the  courts  (»f  Edinburgh,  or 
was  an  advocate  of  the  College  of  Justice,  does  not  appear,  the 
records  of  that  period  being  defective :  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  instituted  only  a  few  years  before, 
and  at  its  institution  the  only  literary  qualiRcation  for  the 
bench  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  in  which  Bal- 
navis  was  skilled.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  4th  Novem- 
ber, 1533,  by  special  commission;  and  in  the  subsequent 
parliamenu  his  name  often  occurs.  In  January,  1541,  he 
was  joined  in  a  commission  to  adjust  one  of  the  f^equently- 
reourring  disputes  about  the  Borders. 

On  Mary's  acoessicm  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in  1543,  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  made  Regent  of  the  realm.  BalnaviB. 
who  is  aud  to  have  powerfully  contributed  to  Arraii'a  ap- 
pomtment,  was  then  also  promoted  to  the  situation  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  raising  the  timid  and  yielding  Arran  to 
power,  however,  Balnavis  and  his  party  erected  a  aupport 
which  transfixed  them  when  they  leant  upon  it  i  a  suier 
stay  they  found  in  the  public  press.  He  was  instrumental 
to  the  passing  of  the  important  act,  introduced  into  the 
parliament  by  the  Lord  Maxwell,  and  passed,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  all  the 
prelates,  for  allowing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  *  baith  the  New 
TesUment  and  the  Auld.'  to  be  translated  and  noA  by  the 
people  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  Hay  of  the  same  year  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  despatched  hj  the  parliament 
to  the  English  court  to  freat  of  a  peace  with  England,  and 
of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  both  of  whieh  were  qnickly  agreed  to, 
except  as  to  the  time  of  Mary's  passage  into  England,  on 
which  point  new  instructions  were  given  and  additional 
coramissionera  appointed.  We  learn  from  the  Scottish 
reformer  (Knox,  Hist  35)  how  fondly  those  treaties  were 
regarded  by  the  Protestants,  and  that  by  such  as  desired  tran- 
quillity to  their  country  they  were  viewed  as  the  special 
favour  of  heaven  towards  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton,  how- 
ever, who  had  just  iueceeded  to  the  Chancellorate.  saw  in 
them  the  ruin  of  the  religion  to  which  he  clung :  he  was 
opposed  to  the  match,  and  his  zeal  and  influence  drew 
all  the  Romish  clergy  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Papal 
France  rather  than  wiih  Protestant  England.  '  They  raged 
in  furie  as  if  they  bad  been  bye  their  minds,'  savs  Pits- 
cottie,  '  and  rested  never  till  the  contracts  were  dissolved 
in  plein  parliament.'  Balnavis  also  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  by  Arran,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Regent's  base 
brother,  John,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  just 
returned  from  FVance,  and  on  whom  the  Cardinal,  sure  of 
his  intlnence  over  the  timorous  Regent,  immediately  con- 
ferred the  privy  seal,  and  soon  afterwards  the  post  of  Lord 
TraasuKT.  The  Mne  year  Balnavis,  together  wiUi  the 
Earl  of  Rothes  and  the  Lord  Gray,  waa  leued  at  Dundee, 
and  conveyed  to  the  castle  at  Blackness,  on  the  Forth, 
where  they  in  all  probability  lay  immured,  till  the  arrival  o[ 
the  English  fleet  in  the  riv«,  in  the  month  of  Hay  foUow- 
tag,  set  tbem  at  liberty.  It  haa  been  insintuted  Uiat  Bal- 


navis entered  into  the  eonspiraey  at  the  court  of  King 
Henry  for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  unquestionably  he  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St  Andrew's,  like  Knox  and  several  others  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  all  Ukdihood 
ho  participated  also  in  the  reformer's  sentiments  on  the  fkll 
of  *  the  bludie  boucher.*  (Knox,  Hist.  4.) 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the  EnKltsh  throne,  in 
January.  1547,  the  conferences  for  a  peace  and  marriage  were 
renewed  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Hardi  following,  Balnavis  and 
others  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  union,  and  also,  for  the  moreetfec- 
tually  securing  that  object,  to  keep  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's :  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  a  military  force  to  defond  the  place — 
supplies  susceptible  no  doubt  of  the  construction  which 
some  writers  have  put  upon  them,  but  certainly  received  by 
Balnavis  In  the  best  fhith.  and  n6t  for  private  or  personal 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  public  weal.  On  the  1 5th  of 
the  same  month  also,  the  patties  first  above-mentioned 
bound  themselves  to  Edward  to  endeavour  to  get  Mary  into 
England  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  there  until  her 
marriage,  and  on  the  latter  event  taking  place,  to  deUver 
up  the  castle  of  St.  Andiew's  to  the  English  monarch.  In 
August,  however,  a  fleet  and  land  forces  from  the  King  of 
France  appeared  before  St.  Andrew's,  in  support  of  the 
Regent  and  the  papal  faction ;  and  those  within  the 
castle  wne,  after  a  ngorous  deflmee,  at  length  obliged  to 
surrender.  They  were  conveyed  to  Wance,  and,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  thrust  into  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Here, 
as  we  are  expressly  assured  by  Knox,  who  was  one  of  the 
captives,  solicitations,  threats,  and  even  violence,  were  em> 
ployed  to  make  them  recant  their  Protestant  opinions,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Knox  narrates  a  humorous  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  those  occasions,  which,  as  it  illustrates 
the  courageous  spirit  that  animated  the  little  band,  may  be 
here  related,  thoueh  we  are  not  certain  who  was  the  hero  of 
the  piece.  One  day  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought 
into  one  of  the  galleys  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prisoner 
that  he  might  luss  it.  He  desired  the  bearer  to  be  ofiT,  for 
that  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  it. 
*  But  you  shall  f  said  the  fellow,  thrusting  the  image  into 
his  arms.  The  Scotsman  took  bold  of  the  Virgin,  and 
then  dashed  her  into  the  river,  saying,  *  Let  our  lodye  now 
save  hirself ;  she  is  light  eneucb ;  let  her  learn  to  swim.' 
While  in  prison  Balnavis  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  conversation  ot 
a  justified  man.  Knox  was  so  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  he  divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a 
recommendatory  preface.  The  manuscript  disappeared ,  how- 
ever, for  some  time ;  but  after  Knox'sdeath,  it  was  diuovered 
by  his  servant  Richard  Bannatyne,  at  the  house  of  Cock- 
bum  of  Ormiston,  and  printed,  anno  1584,  under  the  title  of 
Confession  of  FotiA,  containing  koto  the  troubled  man 
should  seek  r^tige  at  his  God:  compiled  by  M.  Henry  Bal- 
navis, of  HalhtS,  one  qf  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session 
of  Scotland,  being  a  foisoner  within  the  walls  q/'  the  old 
pallaice  qf  Roan  {Rouen)  in  the  year  I54».  T.  VautroOier, 
Edin.,  1584. 

In  1 554  Arran  reugned  the  regency,  to  which  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Hary  of  Gaia»,  was  then  raised;  and  she,  to 
soothe  her  Protestant  supporters,  recalled  the  laird  of 
Grange  and  the  other  consniratorB  from  their  banishment ; 
and  we  fbrfrnture  which  had  been  pronounced  against  BU- 
navis  was  also  rescinded.  In  the  proceediiws  of  tbe  people 
of  Scotland  vhioh  soon  afterwards  foUowed,  Balnavis  took 
a  leading  part  for  the  reformers ;  and  in  September,  1559. 
he  waa  secretly  despatched  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  plenipotentiary  at  Ber- 
wick, from  whom  he  obtained  an  aid  of  2000/.  sterling  for 
the  Protestant  party.  It  seems  to  have  been  contemplated 
to  send  him  to  England  again  for  ossistanoe ;  but  Randolph, 
the  English  resident,  discouraeed  the  mission,  and  he  was 
not  appointed.  It  appears  however,  that  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston  was  sent,  uid  thid  ka  noeived  an  aid  of  4O00 
<^wns ;  but  tbe  Esol  of  BoAwdl,  at  tbe  queen's  instin- 
tion,  lay  in  wait  for  his  letun,  attM^^d  him,  dispersed  his 
followers,  and  carried  off  the  money.  Destitute  of  funds, 
the  ruin  of  the  Proteatant  party  seemed  to  be  at  hand ; 
and,  indeed,  their  lesUtaooe  was  for  some  lime  spiritless  and 
vnsuccessfid.   But  the  tide  oi  prosperity  again  flowed  in 
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tbeir  favour,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1560  the  teformed 
relieion  was  established  by  law.  _  ,     .  ... 

dn  the  nth  February.  1563,  Balnavisinia  w-appomted 
a  Lord  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Uindy,  deoeawd ;  and  on  the  29th  December,  same  year, 
he  WM  named  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  vene- 
rable body  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline.  He  is  said 
by  Keith  (Ritt  375)  to  have  been  one  of  the  assessors  to 
the  Lord  Justice  General  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  for  the  murder  of  Damley ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  ne«  year  he  attended  the  Regent  Murray  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  from  ScoUuid  to. York  in  relati(» 
to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  the  same  murder ;  and  he 
was  one  of  Um  two  afterwards  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  the  Regent  in  the  same  matter,. 

According  to  Mackenzie  (Z-iuw,  vol.  iii.  p.  147),  Balnovis 
died  in  1579  ;  yet  in  the  Pitmedden  MS.  we  find  it  stated 
that  on  the  20tti  October,  1570,  Macalzean,  of  Clifton  Hall, 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Balnavis,  deceased. 

Besides  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  Balnavis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Aib>iee  to  a  Headstrong  Youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed 
into  his  Evergreen. 

(See  Rymers  Fbedera,  vo\.  xW.  pp.781,  783,  786,  792; 
vol.  XV.  pp.  142,  144  ;  Sadler's  State  Papern,  vol.  i.  pp.  83, 
430-  Balf.  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  305;  Hi»t-  of  Ktng  James  VI., 
p.  35;  Knox,HM/.pp.35,41;Keith.if«/.p.529;  M-Cries 
Life  of  Knox.  p.  39,  note;  Cataiogue  of  Senators  qf  the 
Co«.  o/"  Jim/,  p.  60.  seq.) 

BALSAMrFLU./E,  a  natural  order  of  plants  Brst  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  Fhra  Java,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nixus. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  WiUoiB  and  Plane  tribes, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  difiTera  in  having  a  two-celled 
fruit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
numeroas  seeds.  It  eonsists  of  lofty  trees,  flowing  with 
balsamic  jnice,  hearing  the  flowers  in  email  scaly  heads, 
without  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  having  the  stamens  in 
one  kind  of  head  and  the  pistils  in  another.  The  different 
species  yield  the  resinous  fragrant  substance  called  liquid 
storax,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  The  whole  order  consists  of  but  a  single  gmuD, 
called  LiQiTTDAMHAR  [which  see]. 

B  ALS  A'MIN  A.  one  of  the  only  two  genera  of  which  the 
natural  order  Baleaminees  consists.  It  difi'urs  from  Jmpa- 
tiens  in  having  all  its  anthers  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, and  the  valves  of  its  fruit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  numerous  species,  several  of  which 
have  very  han^ome  flowers :  they  are  chiefly  fiinnd  in  the 
damper  ports  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  the  only  one  tiiat  is 
inucn  known  in  Europe  is  the  common  garden  balsam,  Bal- 
eamina  hortentis,  which,  in  its  double  state,  has  been  an 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  modem  hor- 
ticulture. This  plant,  which  i«  supposed  to  be  found  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Silhet,  in  the  form  of  what  botanists 
call  Balsamina  tripetala,  is  ono  of  those  species  which  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  vary  with  double  flowers,  but  has  also 
the  power  of  continuing  to  produce  them  when  renewed  from 
seeds.  On  this  account  it  particularly  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator,  especially  as  it  may  be  brought  by  art  to  a 
state  of  beauty  equalled  by  few  plants.  All  that  is  necessary 
ID  order  to  secure  fine  balsams  is,  first,  to  save  the  seed  with 
great  care  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers  only, 
throwing  away  all  whole-coloured  and  single  blossoms ;  and, 
secondly,  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
natural  habits  of  the  species.  A  native  of  the  hot,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silhet.  it  is  incapable  of  bearing  much 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  therefore,  be  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  treated  with  great  care  as  a  tender  annual, 
grown  in  rich  soil,  shelterra  from  excessive  sunlight,  and 
kept  constantly  in  u  damp  atmosphere,  but  freely  and  fully 
ventilated.  It  should  not,  however,  bo  stimulated  into  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become  stout 
bushes  and  the  flowers  have  grown  to  the  size  of  small  peas. 
At  that  time  the  plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and  moisture 
they  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  the  plant  is 
capable  of  producing  will  be  the  result:  in  the  latter  stage 
of  growth  great  care  is  still  to  be  taken  to  expose  the  plants 
fulW  to  air. 

BALSAMI'NBiC.  a  small,  natural  otder  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Gynobasic  alliance  of  Dicotyledms,  and 


principally  disthiguished  frran  Gaianiacese  by  (heir  many- 
aeeded  fruit  and  unsymmetrical  flowers.  They  are  succu- 
lent herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  <»>untries,  with  simple* 
opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  a  spur 
to  their  i»lyx.  They  have  rib  sensible  properties  of  im- 
portance, but  are  the  ornament  of  the  damp  or  swampy 
places  in  which  they  grow  wild.  The  order  is  remarkable 
for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valves  its  &uit  con- 
tract and  reject  the  seeds. 


[Impatieii)  Nolt  tsngnc.] 


a.  •  caIn  niKfnlfled,  irith  one  of  the  ]mU1i;  h,  the  front  erf an  antbericUw 
back  ur  tDU  wmr;  d,  an  ovary  citl  acruaii  «,  tlie  ripe  fhilt;  /,  tbe  come  in 
the  act  urburiiliug  and  ocatlenng  Iti  Med>;  g,  ■  mm;  h,  tha  um*  cut  tnni- 
vencly. 

B  ALS  AMODEN'DRON,  a  genus  of  Oriental  trees  he- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  AmyridesB,  and  remarkable  for 
their  powerftil  balsamic  juice.  They  have  small  green  axi^ 
lary  dioeceoiu  flowers,  a  minute  four-toothed pernatent  calyx, 
four  narrow  inflected  petals,  eight  stamens  inserted  below  on 
annular  disk,  from  which  eight  little  excrescences  arise 
alternating  with  the  stamens,  and  a  small  oval  drupe  with 
four  sutures,  and  either  one  or  two  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one.  Five  species  are 
mentioned  by  botanists,  the  best  account  of  which  is  by 
Professor  Fe£,  from  whom  we  gather  the  following  parti-> 
culars. 

Baltamodendron  qiobaltamumj  tiie  Balessan  of  Brace, 
has  a  trunk  from  ux  to  eight  feet  higS,  furnished  with  a 
number  of  slender  branches  ending  in  a  sharp  spine.  The 
leaves  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  sessile,  obm-ate,  entire, 
and  shining  leaflets,  within  which  are  placed  the  small 
flowers,  which  grow  in  pairs  on  short  slender  stalks,  and  si 
succeeded  by  smalt  o^-al  plums.  From  this  is  distinguiabot 
the 

Bttlsamodendron  Gileadense,  supposed  to  be  the  fiaXeoBov 
hivhftov  of  Tlieophrostus,  which  is  described  as  a  midolo- 
sizen  tree,  with  the  leaflets  growing  in  threes,  and  the  flower* 
singly.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  these  balsam  trees  are 
found  in  the  same  places,  and  prodoee  the  same  substance, 
they  are,  in  fiict,  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  same  spenes. 
They  both  produce  three  different  substances;  !•  Balm 
Mecca,  or  of  Gilead,  or  Op(^Kd»amum  :  2.  XybbaltaitaM  ; 
and,  3.  Carpobaleamum ;  the  first  obtained  from  tbe  tra^ 
of  the  balsam  trees  by  simple  incision  ;  the  second  b^  boil- 
ing the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  resin  as  it  rises  to 
tbe  surface  of  the  water ;  and  me  third,  by  simple  pressuie 
of  the  fruit.  They  are  no  longer  met  vitb^  even  in  gaideDS* 
about  Gilead  in  Palestine, 
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Myrrh,  a  gom-min.  edelmited  from  all  antiqaity  tor  its 
aromatic  and  fragrant  properties,  ii  yielded  by  two  other 
species  of  thig  genus. 

Baltamodmdron  Myrrha  is  a  small  scrubby  tree  found 
ia  Arabia  Felix,  near  Gison,  scattered  among  species  of 
acacia,  euphorbia,  and  moringa.  Both  its  wood  and  Iwrk 
have  a  strong  and  remarkable  odour.  The  branches  are 
■tiff,  short,  and  spiny ;  the  leaves  composed  of  three  obovatey 
unequal  leaflets,  with  disUnct  erenatnres,  ead  the  fruit  a 
narrow,  oval,  fhrrowed  plum,  surrounded  at  the  base  hy  the 
persistent  calyx.   lt»  flowers  are  unknown  to  botanists. 

Baltttmodendron  Kataf  has  fewer  spines,  and  downy  and 
more  distinctly  serrated  leaves.  Its  wood,  which  is  red  and 
resinous,  is  a  common  article  of  sale  in  Bgypt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  product  of  the  last  species,  which 
Forskahl  states  to  produce  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  it  is 
now  certain  that  this  substance  is  yielded  by  Balsamoden- 
dron  Myrrha,  which  Ehrenberg  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  bearing  a  substance  identical  with  the 
myrrh  of  the  shtna.  It  is,  UwreftM^  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  the  su^^lion  of  Brace,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
kind  of  mimosa,  a  most  improbable  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  originated  in  some  incorrect  observation. 

BaUamodendron  xeyUiniam  is  mentioned  as  a  fifth 
apecies,  producing  oriental  elemi,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  American  kind ;  but  of  this  too  littlo  is  known  to 
enable  us  to  do  more  than  advert  to  its  existence. 

Myrrh,  a  natural  gum-resin,  the  source  of  which  was 
long  doubtful,  was  observed  by  Ehrenberg. to  exude  from 
the  bark  of  the  above-mentioned  species  of  balm,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  gam  tragacanth  exudes  fctm  the  attraea- 
iuM  wnu.  It  is  at  first  soft,  oily,  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  then  acquires  the  consistenoe  of  butter,  and  by  ex- 
posare  to  the  air  becomes  harder,  and  changes  to  a  reddish 
hue.  As  met  with  ia  commerce,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  is  called  myrrh  in  tears,  and  that  called  myrrh  in 
tortt.  The  fbrmer,  called  also  myrrha  elecla,  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent-shaped pieces,  often  of  a  roundish  or  angular  form, 
and  variable  size,  but  generally  small,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
or  brownish  hue,  externally  rough,  and  often  covered  with 
a  fine  powder.  In  other  pieces,  the  surface  has  a  shining 
upeet,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  alcohol! 
The  fracture  is  vitiwas  or  oonehoidal.  It  is  in  general  only 
partiall][  tnnspamit  at  the  edges ;  when  permstly  trans- 
parent, it  is  of  sttsptdous  quality.  The  smdl  is  pecuhar 
and  rather  disagreeable,  the  taste  is  bitter  and  very  un- 
pleasant. 

Myrrh  in  sorts  is  the  term  applied  to  various  inferior  and 
adulterated  kinds.  These  are  generally  in  much  larger 
paces  than  that  described  above,  from  which  they  difiiar  in 
physical  appearance  as  well  av  chemical  qualities. 

xhe  aloohoUc  tincture  of  the  best  myrrh,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  mtdo  acid*  heomwi  xed  <a  vmet.  The  tinctun  of 
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tbe  fidse  myrrh  (of  Bonastre)  so  toeated  beoomes  tnrlHdand 
Tellow.  but  not  red.  The  taste  of  this  fidse  myrrh  is  verr 
bitter,  but  tbe  smell  is  that  of  tarpentine.  Another  fitlsa 
kind  is  in  its  inner  portion  almost  without  bitterness,  but 
the  outer  portion  is  often  moistened  with  tinetuie  of  myrrh, 
or  entirely  covered  iver  with  some  of  the  genuine.  Dr.  V'on 
Martins  mentions  a  u>hite  myrrh,  which  has  a  veir  bitter 
taste  tike  colocynth,  and  an  external  appearance  lAe  aa- 
moniacum  ;  it  is  probably  ammoniacum,  treated  with  tinc- 
ture of  colocynth.  Another  false  myrrh  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  transparency  and  less  bitter  taste. 

Bdellium  is  often  substituted  for  myn^  from  which  it 
may  be  distinKuished  by  being  generally  in  larger  angular 
pieces,  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  scarcely  transparent  at  the 
edges ;  the  odour  ihinter  and  more  agreeable  than  myirb. 
It  softens  slightly  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  while  myrrh  be- 
comes drier.  It  contains  more  bassorine,  and  positesaes  some 
degree  of  acidity.  It  melts  almost  entirely  in  the  mouth, 
while  genuine  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  tbe  teeth, 
and  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  milky  colour. 

East  Indian  myrrh  is  in  targe  pieces,  altogether  opaque, 
frequeuily  covered  with  a  brownish  whito  powder.  The 
source  of  this  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured  by  Louriero 
that  a  tree  called  laurus  myrrha,  a  native  of  Cochin  Ctuna, 
yields  it.  The  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  gum 
opoaUpatum,  is  yielded  by  the  acada  gummifera  (Wild.), 
called  also  In^  Satsa,  ana  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  gum 
of  Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

A  portion  of  myrrh  brought  from  Arabia  hy  Shnnhng, 
analysed  by  Brandes,  yieldM 

Resin,  soluble  in  ether  >  •  28 
Resin,  insoluUe  in  ether  .  A 

Gum  .  .  .  d-  .  34 
BassMin  .       .  g 

Volatile  oil  (myrrh  oil),  which  is  heavier 
than  water   ....  2 
Traces  of  salts,  malates.  benzoates  and  sulphates. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*360.   Water  dissolves  about  68 
uarts.  one-thinfftf  which  is  deposited  upon  standing.  Ahxn 
nol  dissolves  the  remaining  34  parts ;  but  on  the  addition  of 
water,  it  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  but  without  any  pre- 
cipitate.   Acetic  acid  and  milk  also  oissolve  it. 

Myrrh,  though  containing  a  volatile  oil,  seems  to  act  more 
from  its  bitter  qualities,  which  approach  to  the  character  of 
a  stimulant  tonic.  It  increases  the  energy  of  tbe  whole 
frame,  giving  solidity  to  tbe  solids,  and  greater  consistency 
to  the  fluids.  The  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes 
particularly  are  improved  by  it,  and  diminished  in  quantity 
when  exoesuve.  Its  introduction  into  the  stomach  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  warmth,  wl^^  difihses  itself  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  Tbe  appetite  is  increased,  and  the  diges- 
tive process  is  much  foalitated,  eapetually  where  diere  is 
weakness  and  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometimeg 
accompanied  by  too  copious  mucous  secretion,  (constituting 
what  is  termed  diarrhoea  mucota.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  acted  upon  in  the 
same  way ;  hence  myrrh  is  very  useful  in  affections  of  lan- 
guid and  feeble  persons,  who  are  unable  to  expectorate  the 
abundant  fluid  secreted  by  the  air-tubes  (bronchia.)  For  the 
humid  and  chronic  cough  of  old  people  it  is  very  serviceable, 
especially  if  given  along  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  For  the 
cure  of  a  cough  which  often  occurs  during  wi^nanoy,  and 
even  continues  after  abortion,  along  with  oxide  m  tioo,  it  ii 
well-suited ;  as  well  as  for  hysterical  coughs,  in  which  last 
it  may  be  given  along  with  cii^chona  bark,  or  preparationa 
of  iron. 

From  its  cleansing  power  in  the  case  of  external  ulcers, 
it  has  been  recommended  in  consumption  iphthitit  pulmo- 
naU»)  ;  but  in  the  early  stages,  or  even  the  later,  if  there 
be  much  hectic  fever,  it  is  quite  inadmissible ;  and  when 
allowable,  it  ia  only  useful  by  imparting  strength  to  expec- 
torate, having  no  power  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  amenorrlusa  oocnrring  in  feeble  persons,  it  is  of  great 
use,  along  with  aloetie  medicines  and  preparations  of  iron. 

It  is  best  given  iu  sabstanee  in  the  greater  number  of 
eases  in  which  it  can  be  employed ;  buf  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  ulcers,  aa  well  as  a  wash  to  parts  in  danger  of 
ulcerating  from  pressure  (as  in  patients  long  oonflned  to 
bed,  from  fever,  fractured  limbs,  or  other  cuises),  the  tinc- 
ture is  preferable. 

Myrrh  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  tooth-powders. 

The  produce  ctf  the  BaUamodendron  Gileadenee,  though 
called  a  balsam,  and  denofflinated  balsam  of  Mecca,  balsuu 
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^  CKleaA.  u  twt  mtitled.  ebenioall;.  to  m  aveh.  being 
sn  ol9o-r9nn.  It  is  of  two  kinda,  tbat  obtained  bv  spoa- 
tanebus  exudation,  and  that  whiah  ii  obtained  by  bpiUng 
the  branchea.  The  formar  is  «o  highly  P^^^  >n  the  Kas^ 
and  so  sxpensive,  that  it  is  never  brought  to  Europe.  That 
vhich  is  obuined  by  boilinf^  is  of  different  quaUtiw  uid 
value,  aocording  as  th«  boiling  ii  oontinqwl  for  %  vhort  or 
kmg  timo.  When  fbr  a  short  time  only,  tbe  subsUnoe 
which  floau  on  the  lurfaoe  it  highly  esteemed,  and  almost 
•U  of  this  quality  is  eonsumed  in  Aai«tiQ  Turkey  and 
Bgypt  The  variety  procured  by  lon^-^Hintinued  boiling  is 
•ent  to  Burope  in  small  conical,  leaden  bottles,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  olosad  with  a  leaden  stopper,  and  covered  over 
with  bladder.  The  fVesh  balsam  is  of  moderate  conustenoe, 
-of  a  light  yellow  colour,  odour  agreeable,  the  taste  bitterish, 
aromatic  and  heating ;  specific  grav.  0'9S0.  When  dropped 
upon  water  it  spreads  out  into  a  thin  film,  which  may  be 
akimmed  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  "When  exposed  to 
the  air  fur  some  days,  it  loses  this  property,  as  well  U  iU 
fine  smell.  It  baa  been  described  by  Strabo  (b.  xvi.  p.  763  k 
*  The  balsam  is  a  shrub  of  a  bnuably  appearance  or  hind, 
like  the  eytisus  and  terebintbus,  and  possesHes  oromatie 
properties.  They  out  the  bark,  and  catch  the  juioe  tbat 
•xudas  in  vessels  i  die  juice  resembles  oily  milk.  When 
put  into  shells  it  hardens,  or  assumes  consistence.  It  bos 
wondmful  powers  in  curing  headaches,  incipient  deflusions 
(he  means  catarrhs),  and  dimness  of  the  eyes :  it  i»  aooord- 
ingly  high  priced.  The  xylobaUamum  is  also  used  as  an 
aromatic' 

Numerous  fabulous  statements  are  recorded  m  writers 
on  medicitl  subcitancea  respecting  this  article:  such,  for 
example,  as  the  mode  of  judging  of  its  purity  by  dipping 
the  fingo-  in  it.  and  then  setting  ftra  to  it.  when,  if  it 
bums  without  causing  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  From 
its  high  price  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  tlie 
produce  of  the  Pintu  baUamea,  and  P.  Canadensis,  Chian 
turpentiue,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  ana- 
lysed by  IVommsdorff.  yielded 

Volatile  oil  .  .  30  per  cent. 

Resin  (with  some  extractive)  64 
Resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 

It  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

Though  formerly  considered  a  cure  for  many  diseases,  it 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  fh}m  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  finer  tur- 
pentines, lu  beating  qualities  render  it  very  unfit  forcases 
where  any  inttammatory  action  exists,  whether  internal,  as 
consumption,  or  external,  as  wounds.  Ttiere  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  cordials  sold  under  the  name  of  balms 
contain  no  portion  of  Mecca  balsam ;  hut  that  the  most : 
celebrated  of  these  medicines,  called  Solomon's  Balm  of 
Gileod,  consists  of  cardamums  and  brandy,  which  must  be 
even  more  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BA  LSAMS.  The  substances  commonly  included  under 
this  title  are  of  various  natures;  first,  there' are  natural  bal- 
sams, exuding  from  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c., 
which  contain  bensoio  acid  and  resin,  and  these  only 
will  be  considered  at  present.  There  are.  besides,  tlu 
balsams  fA  Copaiba.  Oilead,  &e.;  these  emtain  no  ben- 
loio  acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and 
resin ;  these  will  be  described  as  turpentines.  Lastly,  there 
Were  in  fbrmer  pharroaoopCBias  sundry  very  difibrent  pre  pa* 
rations  ranked  together  as  balsams.  For  example,  balsam 
of  sulphur,  traumatic  balsam,  fto. ;  these,  when  retained  in 
modem  pharmacopoeias,  are  arranged  under  other  forms. 

Balsams  are  oi>tained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly- 
of  the  Lesumittotee  or  pea  tribe,  the  Styraeea  or  BtonCx 
tribe,  and  that  section  of  AmentaceeB  called  Salicineee. 
Numerous  substances  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  baltamg,  and  turpentines  and  balsams  are  still 

Eipularly  confounded  with  each  other.  The  term  balsam, 
Dwever,  should  be  limited  to  sndi  artielst  as  oontain  A«n- 
tote  add  along  wiA  a  volatile  ml  and  nsin.  The  crthers, 
which  contain  only  volatile  oil  and  resin,  should  bo  eallod ; 
turpentines,  or  oleo-resins.  The  true  balsams  appear  to  be 
only  five,  viz..  balKsm  of  Peru  apd  balsam  of  Tolu  (yielded 
by  the  Myrospermum  perui/erum  and  M.  Toluiferum  le- 
guminoaee),  and  benzoin,  from  Styrax  benxoin  (Dryandfr), 
and  Storax,  from  Slyrax  offUimUif  iStyracete),  and  liquid- 
amber,  flora  the  Liquidambar  Htyraciflua,  and  L.  imberbit 
iSaUnneee). 

The  observations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  balsams  are 
tiierefore  to  be  uudemtuod  to  apply  only  to  those  specified 


above.  To  produce  their  characteristic  effects  they  must  be 
digested  and  assimilated  ;  on  which  account  they  are  cbieflv 
administered  internally,  their  external  application  being 
followed  by  very  limited  action.  They  are  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  the  animal  juioas,  so  that  it  is  not  till  after  they 
have  been  used  foe  some  time  that  the  secretions  acquire 
their  peculiar  odour.  These  ihcts,  taken  into  consideration 
along  with  the  enduring  native  of  their  action,  point  out 
their  greater  fitness  for  chronic  than  acute  diseases. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  stimulants  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  systems,  which  they  rouse  to  continued  action. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  over  mucous  membranes,  the 
secretions  from,  which  they  render  more  abundant  when 
deficient,  and  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  and  of  im- 
perfect quality.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lunfis  and 
of  the  urinary  passages  seem  to  be  more  under  their  in- 
fluence than  that  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  po.>6essa 
similar  power  over  the  skin,  the  secretion  of  which  they 
regulate  according  to  its  condition  t  when  cool,  pale,  dry, 
atw  in  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  the  perapitation ;  hut 
if  the  weakness  be  so  great  tliat  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquative  kind,  the  balsamic 
medicines  frequently  check  its  flow. 

When  given  in  large  and  lon^-continued  dftes,  they  act 
upon  the  vascular  system,  and  quicken  the  heart's  aittion, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  which  last  they 
excite  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  but 
less  over  the  nerves  of  animal  than  of  organic  life.  It  is  in 
diseases  referable  to  morbid  states  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life  that  balsamic  medicines  are  most  useful,  especially 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  imperfecl 
action,  lliey  aot  also  on  the  nervous  system  wlwn  over- 
excited, calming  it,  and  approaching,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  head  bensmn  is 
the  most  powerAil,  and  most  ft«queotjy  employed,  generally 
in  the  form  called  purfgitric  tUxir, 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  un- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  uninformed 
persons.  So  long  as  any  acute  inflammatory  action  exittts 
they  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  but  after  this  bos  subsided  they 
are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  common  colds,  tu  lessen 
the  cough  and  facilitate  the  expectoration,  in  the  later  staftes 
of  hooping-cough,  and  in  the  humifl  cough  of  old  or  weak 
persons,  t.  e.  in  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  called 
asthma.  Balsamic  medicines  are.  howeyer,  totally  inad- 
missible when  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  ewineoted  with 
:  any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  They  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  later  stages  of  tnftuenxa 
and  suffocative  catarrh.  The  early,  use  of  paregoric  in 
common  colds  is  frequently  productive  of  much  it^jury. 

The  external  employment  of  balsams  is  almost  com- 
pletely banished  from  modern  surgery.  The  evil  of  their 
employment  was  obvious  to  the  eyes.  FHar't  balaanuwound 
balsam,  balsam  for  cuts,  as  certain  combinations  or 
solutions  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  and  benioin  in  rectified 

Sirit  were  called,  had,  when  applud  to  recent  wounds, 
9  manifest  bad  efleotof  stimulating  the  edges,  and  inter- 
posing a  mechanical  impediment  to  their  union  b;^  t^Jh-Ml 
tntentum,  as  the  direct  reunion  of  divided  surfiuws  is  termed 
by  surgeons.  In  this  way  they  were  healed  by  suppuration 
and  granulation,  which  is  a  much  more  teaious  process. 
To  some  indolent  wounds  and  sores,  especially  in  parts  not 
possessed  of  much  vascularity,  their  apphoation  is  some- 
times beneficial.  Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  are  in  general 
equally  injured  by  them :  their  vaunted  power  of  curing 
consumption  is  only  maintained  by  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled persons,  who  vend  their  pernicious  compounds  to  the 
weak  and  oredulous  among  their  suffering  fellow-creatutvs. 
whom  they  delude  both  of  hoalth  and  money. 
[For  balsam  of  Canada,  see  PiNUs  BauAHBa ;  Par  bal- 
I  iam  of  Cqiaiba,  see  (3opaif>ka.  ;  and  Car  balsams  of  Peru 
and  Tolu.  see  IfvaospitRMUH.] 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  which  oeienpias,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  northern  Eun^e,  separating  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  islands  from  (3«rmaoy,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It 
extends  from  S4°  to  66°  N.  let.,  and  fix)m  10°  to  SO"  B.  long. 

Its  great  length  and  comparatively  small  breadib  give 
it  the  furm  of  an  extemsive  gulf,  and  such  it  wou'd  be 
considered,  if  it  were  not  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ot-ean 
by  the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land  which 
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ttaws  &e  loafhera  part  of  t1i6  DanisK  ptntOBola  called 
SolileBwjr.  It  U  connected  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a 
large  gulf  called  Kattegat,  which  separates  Denmark  from 
Norway  and  Swetlen,  and  by  three  straits,  the  Sound,  the 
Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt,  which  may  be  oonsidered 
as  three  gates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is  entered. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  He  in  one 
direction.  Between  Denmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  (torn 
west  to  east,  but  between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden 
and  Cape  Brusterort  in  Prussia  it  bend:i  to  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  main  body  lies  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  66th  parallel  divides  this  main  body  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  northern  adds  considerably  to  its 
extent  by  branching  off  into  three  large  guUii,  those  of 
Bothnia.  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  from  Swinemunde  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stettiner  Haff,  about  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Baltic, 
to  'I'omeo,  is  little  less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth 
ofthis  sea  is  not  great;  and  the  most  westtfrn  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. Between  the  Danish  islands  and  the  coast  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  Mecklenburgi  it  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  frequently  less.  Farther  to  the  east  it  is  wider. 
The  iitland  of  Riigen  is  upwards  of  filly  miles  from  the 
southern  shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards 
the  east,  its  greatest  width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between 
Torhamsudde  and  Brusterort,  where  it  may  measure  about 
150  miles.  The  main  body  narrows  very  little  farther  to  the 
north,  its  mean  width  being  always  between  1 20  and  I  JO 
miles.  But  the  far-extended  limbs  of  this  part  are  much 
narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the  north 
for  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  100  miles  wide; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  whirh  runs  about  280  miles 
to  the  east,  is  not  more  than  from  forty  to  serentv  miles 
in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the  three  gulf^,  tliat  of  Livonia 
or  Riga,  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide  ;  but  it  extends 
only  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  between  Li* 
vonia  andCoorland. 

The  surfaoe  of  the  whole  sea,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  German  get^raphers,  is  upwaids  of  160,000  square  mile^ 

The  Boutaem  eoaat  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  little  Belt 
Cape  Domesnea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is 
low  and  sandy,  and  lined  by  numerous  sand  banks.  The 
heaoh  Is'  covered  with  smalt  pebbles  of  granite  and  pw- 
phyry,  which,  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan  in  Mecklen- 
burg, have  formed  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs,  or  sand-hills.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  characterised  by  fresh-water  lakes 
called  Haffs,  Which  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  very  nar- 
row and  sandy  hut  somewhat  elevated  tracts  of  land  called 
Nehrungs.  Cliffs  and  rocks  begin  to  appear  near  Cape 
Domesnea,  but  the  shone  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  are  low, 
and  commonly  aandy,  though  in  a  few  nlacea  interrupted 
by  a  rocky  beach.  The  rooky  coast  beeomes  general 
at  Cape  Spinthambn,  at  the  entraniie  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin< 
land  ;  and  it  pretervee  this  character  along  this  gulf  and 
that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the  latter  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar,  which  separates  the 
island  of  (Bland  ffbm  the  continent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  innermost  recesses  of  both  gttlfii,  which  are  low  and 
sandy,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though 
commonly  low,  risihg  in  very  few  plaees  to  more  than 
fifty  feet.  Along  this  coast  them  are  numerous  cliffs 
and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent,  called  by  the'  Swedes 
skar  (pronounced  share),  which  render  access  to  its  ports  as 
dilHcult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  ahore  by  the 
numerous  sand-batiks.  The  shores  of  the  Souhd  oi  Calmer 
are  sandy  and  low,  but  at  Gape  Torhamsudde  tttcks  appear 
again,  and  continue  westward  to  SiilfVitsbofg,  with  a, con- 
siderable elevation.  The  remainder,  or  the  coasts  of  Scania, 
are  of  moderate  height,  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltlo  Sea  is  of  considerable  extent. 
On  the  south  it  receives,  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  the 
drainage  of  countries  which  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  from 
its  shores.  On  the  cast  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  ftr ;  yet 
the  K  iemeti  and  the  Dtina,  near  their  sources,  drain  couh tries 
which  are  from  230  to  300  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  heromes 
more  contracted,  though  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
southwards  to  Uie  parallel  of  Stockholm,  it  geturally  ex- 
tends 1 90  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  only  at  its  western 
extremity,  where  it  approaches  theNorth  Sea,  that  the  waters 
fhUing  into  it  have  a  short  course,  frequently  only  a  few 
taUm,   Comparing  the  exteut  .of  country  drained  by  the 


riven  vhtch  em;tty  thenuelras  into  the  BaJtie.  vtth  that 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  Ihll  in  other  parts  of  thft 
ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Bal^  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  Aat  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  largft 
amount.  The  drainage  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  goes  to  the  Baltic. 

The  basin  of  close  seas  is  generally  bounded  by  moun- 
tains or  high  table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulfe 
of  Persia  and  of  Arabia ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  countries 
lying  within  the  basin  are  not  subject  to  have  their  climate 
materially  influenced  by  that  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  basin.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baltic.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part,  not  one-fourth  of 
the  boundary  of  its  basin,  is  formed  by  high  mountains : 
the  remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  alrave  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  sinks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imper- 
ceptible descent  towards  the  sea.  By  this  singular  position 
some  of  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be  explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  such  a 

auantity  of  snow  falls  as  in  the  countries  round  the 
altic.  This  phenomenon  may  be  acrounled  fur  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  bemg  alternately  filled  with 
warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing  cold  ;  and 
by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  warm  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south- 
western and  western  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over 
the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  equally  low  plains  of 
northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  the  forest  of 
Wolkhonsk,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  to  ihe  north-east,  east,  or  south-east,  the  cold 
dry  air  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated 
countries  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  cold  steppes  ex- 
tending to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  moisture,  which  being  suddenly  con- 
densed, covers,  in  the  form  of  snow,  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  altematioa 
of  rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  tiiis  peculiar  character  of 
their  cliraats  these  oountries  owe  thmr  wealth.  Though 
not  endowed  with  great  fertility,  the  soil  being,  with  very 
few  exceptionB,  aandy  and  light,  they  abound  in  tuober  « 
the  best  Quality ;  support,  in  their  green  pastures,  innume* 
rable  herus  of  cattle  (  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  graia« 
whioh  have  made  these  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the 
globe.  No  other  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the 
Polar  Circle  can  be  compared  with  them  in  natuml  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peouhar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished are  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  of  iti 
basin.  By  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  three  pounds 
of  water  taken  from  the  North  Sea  contain  747  grains  of 
salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic  does  bot  yield 
wire  than  389  groins.  In  general,  it  is  calculated  that  salt 
eonstitutea  only  from  ^th  to  -^tb  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
Baltio )  hut  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The  northern 
part*,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  than  th* 
others;  and  the  amountvaries  greatly  according  to  the  sea- 
soni.  At  midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained 
from  about  300  tons  of  sea  water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, while  at  Christmas  00  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  taken  iVom  the  centra  of  the  Baltic,  Is 
to  that  of  fresh  water  ai  1*038  or  1*041  to  1*000 ;  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  1*248.  This  small  degne  of  saltnels  la  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  tlie  Immense  quantity  of  freshwater 
which  in  spring-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summefi 
when  the  snow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  bv  the  numer- 
ous BWonen  and  rapid  rivera.  The  streams  whioh  Ml  into 
the  Qulf  of  Bothhia  aro  mote  numerous  and  rapid  than 
the  l«8t;  aoeorditigly  this  portiob  of  the  Baltic  cohtaini; 
less  salt  than  tnher  part^. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  per- 
haps in  some  degree  he  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  In  this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  con 
sidered  as  the  vast  sestuory  of  a  great  bumber  of  streams ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  filled  up  by  the  bars 
formed  by  ri\-ers,  which  in  spring-tiflie  at*e  exceedingly 
turbid,  and  carry  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  matter. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  its  depUi  being  gnatett 
where  no  great  rivers  enter,  as  near  the  island  of  Bom- 
holm,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Sweden,  vhere  it  In 
no  and  even  U0  Ihtboms  deep,  while  in  general  itouljr 
attains  from  flsty  to  sixty  ftthoms.  The  oommon  depth  criT 
the  North  Sea  is  fmm  120  p  190  fittbomsb 
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To  a«B6  tffo  eireuiutaneai— the  natSl  dtgnt  of  aijtneu 
and  the  little  depth  of  its  waten— it  ii  to  be  attributed  that 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  nearly  every  year  are  covered  with 
KOf  which  in  general,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  harbours,  itraits,  and  baya, 
and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  Oulfs  of  Finland  and  of 
Bothnia  the  freezing  begins  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockh^m  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
Oesel.  It  even  happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  Baltic  are  frozen  over.  According  to  tradition, 
a  communication  over  the  ice  was  established  in  1333  be- 
tween die  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along  the 
road.  Id  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  anny 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809,  a  Ruuian  corps  passed  from  Ilnland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Otdf  of 
Bodinia,  called  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atluitic,  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  first  circumstance  is 
probably  caused  b^  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  the  se- 
cond by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wide  river  or  a  largfe  oestuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  water*  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less 
rapid  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  different  branches,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  Uirough  the 
three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little  Belt.  What 
is  commonly  observed  in  wide  lestuaries  happens  here  also. 
"When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance 
fiHT  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is 
•ud  to  exist  sometimes  even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  ^evalence  of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  Thkh  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  espedally  along 
the  thon»  of  Germany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places  they  moduoe  only  weak 
and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  efforts 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  fiother  south- 
ward they  disappear  entirely.  ■  At  Copenhagen  the  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters 
In  the  Baltic,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause. 
The  Burfhce  sometimes  rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itself  at  that  height  some- 
times only  for  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  for  several  weeks 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all  seasons,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfarttHry  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  flsh  either  as  to  species  or 
numbers.  The  herring  once  viuted  it  in  shoals,  and  this 
fishery  was  considerable  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along 
the  coasts  of  Scania  or  southern  Sweden ;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  would  even 
•eem  that  it  has  abandoned  the  Kattegat.  .  ^ut  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
a  fish  is  caught  m  great  numbers,  which  is  only  diatingoished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  straem- 
lin^  and  is  the  tmly  flsh  of  the  Baltic  which  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  fresh  sUle,  but  dried,  salted,  and  otherwise 
prepared  fbr  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and 
many  families  on  this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
fishery.  TJ)e  next  most  imporUnt  fishery  is  that  in  the 
straits  between  the  Danish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the 
cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  ampler  islands.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic 
only  a  few  families  subsist  by  fishing  alone,  if  we  except 
the  island  of  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Isluids,  on  which 
a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  killed  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  which  in  ivinter  attaches  itself  to  these 
islands.  The  most  abundant  species  <^  fish,  next  to  those 


already  named,  are  salmon,  stoigeon.  tnihot,  and  floand«^ 
and  the  sword-flsh.  Whales  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The  Delphinns  Phoowna 
is  fivquently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Scania. 

Among  the  mxiuctions  of  tha  Baltic  we  moat  noliee 
amber.  Though  met  with  swnetimes  in  a  fbw  othw  ooun- 
tries,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  between  Konigsberg  and 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  Part 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves 
after  a  prevalence  of  north-vestnly  and  westerly  winds. 
£See  Ahbbr.] 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber, 
grain  of  different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  &c,  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  exMpt 
seas  contiguous  to  the  British  i^bnds.  and  that  whidi 
enclosm  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
p(»tion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  state, 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel ;  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
the  navigation  of  this  sea  is  subject.  These  dimcuUies  arise 
partly  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  partly  from  its 
numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores, 
where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  visit 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  cnnmeroe  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  carried  on  with  the  loss 
one  per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  die  Baltic  am 
shut  up  fur  three  or  four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  for  nearly  one  third  of  the  year. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  shallowness  of  the  harbours  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides,  ^o 
vessel  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  harbour 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  only 
such  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  fOet.  Consequently  the  vesseb 
which  visit  these  ports  average  only  between  200  and  300 
tbns.  This  circumstance  places  these  countries  under  great 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  remote 
parts.  In  long  voyages  the  ptoflt  arising  from  the  «m- 
l^oyment  of  large  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  nnaU 
ships  are  used ;  and  countries  which  are  limited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
those  which  use  large  vessels.  The  navif^tion  of  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  only  to  their 
own  sea  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the  Atlantic  This 
shows  the  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  which  makes  it  the  natural  deposi- 
tory of  the  commodities  exported  from  the  Baltic,  wnlch 
from  the  porta  of  Britain  are  alterwanls  carried  in  other 
Teasels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  are  consumed. 
The  harbours  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmland  are  much 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  and  apwaids ;  hut  as 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  thcdr  trade  is  in  conse- 
quence comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  mhabit  the  coasts  long  since  observed 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  had  be- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced  some 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltic 
was  lowering.  But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  adopied 
without  supposing  that  die  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  un- 
derwent a  similar  change,  others  thought  that  the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly  rising.  Celsiiu 
even  calculated,  about  eighty  yean  ago,  from  seme  tradi- 
tional data,  that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  for^-fiva 
inches  in  a  century ;  but  other  investigations  w«n*  not 
bvourable  to  his  opinion.  He  as  well  as  Linnnus  put 
mark's  on  a  few  rocks,  that  this  matter  might  be  decided  on 
safer  evidence ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
still  prevails.  It  is  certain  that,  especially  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north  of  the  Quarken, 
several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  sea ;  as  fc«-  instance  near  Torneo.  some  ^aees 
which  were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astronomers 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are*  now  changed  into  mea- 
dows. As,  however,  this  jXHtion  of  the  gulf  receives  very 
numerous,  large  and  ra[ad  rivers,  which  nring  down  great 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the  aclioa 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Gomans,  Danes,  and  SwedM 
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tiMButenSea.  ItbmwertiliivlMnMfhenainettffiiltio 
u  derived.  It  wu  first  used  by  Adam  oif  Breoieiii  a  UKmk 
of  the  twelfUi  century,  in  hit  a«icription  of  the  ^tie  and 
iha  floantries  about  it.  Several  etymoloKiea  have  been  ^xo- 
poaed :  some  derive  it  from  the  Ininish  Baelt,  which  signi- 
Ses  a  Bfirdle  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  antient  Prussians,  which  is  now 
extinct  and  entirely  unknown.  In  tbelitfananian  language, 
vbich  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  antient 
Prussians,  balta  signifies  tcAtto;  and  it  would  seem  that 
seas  which  in  winter  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  fre- 
quently been  called  White  Seas.  (Catteau,  Tableau  ds  la 
BaUiaue ;  TVavelt  of  Von  Bueb,  Thwnpsfm,  Schubert.^ 
BALTIMORE,  a  eonsidetaUe  city  in  the  county  of  the 
aame  name  in  the  state  of  MaiyUiid.  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Baltimore  is  sitoated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and  Gunpowder  River,  both 
of  which  streams  empty  themselves  into  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  vest  side  near  its  head.  Ihe  county  is  separated  from 
Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  thq 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north- 
east W  the  Gunpowder.   On  the  west  and  north-west  it 

J'oins  Frederick  county,  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and 
B  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  south-east. 

In  1 729  an  aet  was  pasted  by  the  proprietanr  government 
of  Maryland  for  enettng  a  town  on  the  norui  side  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  in  the  fwowing  year  it  was  laid  out  and 
called  B^dmore.  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  1763  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  Captain  Hall 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  CartDll,  one  of  tne  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  whom  the  captain 
saw  in  his  visit  to  America;  in  1828,  that  Baltimore,  which 
then  contained  7000  houses,  was  a  village  of  only  seven 
houses  within  Mr.  Carroll's  memory.  The  ra^Hd  extension 
of  the  place  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which 
is  BO  favomnble  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  nas  been  suf- 
flident  to  overbcdance  Uie  dtsadvantage  of  unbealtbiness,  to 
which  it  has  always  been  exposed,  uiough  in  a  less  degree 
now  than  formerly. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms 
one  of  the  securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The 
entrance  to  this  harbour,  which  is  little  more  than  a  pistol- 
shot  in  width,  is  defended  by  a  fort  At  common  tides  the 
water  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  at  all  times 
deep  enough,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  re- 
ceive ships  of  large  burthen,  but  only 'small  vessels  can  go 
quite  up  to  the  town.  As,  from  its  fbrmation,  vessels  can 
only  depart  from  this  harbour  with  the  *ind  in  a  particular 
quarter,  it  is  usual  for  large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a 
harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  which  is  formed  by 
a  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the  convenience 
of  being  near  to  the  shippinf;,  many  stores  and  houses  have 
been  built  on  this  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as 
to  be  joined  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

The  exports  of  Baltimore  consist  principally  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  wheat-dour,  maize, hemp  and  flax;  and  its  imports, 
of  colonial  produce  and  the  principal  European  products  and 
manufoetures.   Much  of  mo  export  trade  that  was  carried 
on  at  this  port  haa  of  late  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
owing  to  the  ^at  improvements  in  water  communication 
with  the  interior  effected  by  the  latter  city.   In  consequence 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  commerdal  activity 
'  of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  and  fVom  the  interior.   One  of 
these  railroads,  as  originally  projected,  was  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  by  a  route  which  would 
make  its  length  325  miles.    The  proposed  capital  for  this 
undertaking  was  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  which  the  sUte 
subscribed  liberally.   This  ruhoad  is  partially  constructed 
and  in  operation,  but  great  obstacles  to  its  completion  have 
been  presented.  Another  railway,  to  extend  from  Baltimore 
to  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  7S  miles,  was  com- 
menced in  1830.    A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio 
lailroed,  to  connect  the  city  with  Washington,  bos  also  been 
undertaken.    In  addition  to  these,  several  canals  have  been 
projected,  one  of  them  to  extend  from  the  tide-water  of  the 
Potomac  riverabove  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
to  Pittsburg,    The  length  of  this  canal  would  be  340  miles, 
and  its  estimated  cost  22,37S,000  dollars,  one  million  of 
which  was  subsnibed  by  the  United  States.  A  charter  <tf 


inoorporaiion  was  granted  W  the  ilate  of  Vininia  la  19M 
to  the  company  hf  whom  this  oanid^waa  undertaken,  and 
it  was  conflrmM  by  the  legislalura  of  Maryland,  and  by  thtt 
Congress  in  1 825.   The  work  was  commenced  in  1 828. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regolarUy ;  the  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  at  rigbt  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  contains 
several  large  and  handsome  churches;  those  particularly 
which  are  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Ubitarian 
worship.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine  orean.  The  citizens 
have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Washington:  the 
statue,  which  is  1 5  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circulu  |>edestal 
which  stands  on  a  base  50  foet  square ;  the  summit  ia  160 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the 
etei^n  of  the  monument,  which  is  100  feet  above  h^h- 
water  mark,  the  statue  is  a  vary  oonsjneuouB  olyect :  it  was 
sculptured  in  Italy. 

Tne  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  fron  the  fidlowiog 
statement  of  its  population  at  various  periods:— 
1775,    5,934         I         ISIO.  46,559 
1790.  13,503  1820.  62.738 

1800,  26,614        I        1830,  60,625 

The  city  contained,  in  1830,  ten  banking  companies  with 
ananregateea[Htal  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars,  four 
manne  insurance  and  two  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  end  of  1831  amounted 
to  43,263  tons,  tfwuwh  two-flfrhs  were  emjdoyed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  ship-builders  of  Baltimore  are  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  very  iast-sailing  vessels,  and  were 
muchemployed  during  the  war  in  building  privateers.  The 
total  value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  loaryland,  in  1832, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  were  received  at  Baltimore, 
amounted  to  4,499,918  dollars.  The  average  quantity  of 
flour  exported  during  each  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1830,  was  557,409  barrels.  During  the  last  war  between 
England  and  America  (in  September,  1814),  an  attack  was 
made  upon  tiiia  city  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Robs.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  thia 
event,  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  monunient  of -marble, 
thirty-five  feet  in  height,  which  ^ey  call  the  bidtle  monu- 
ment, and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  tbnr 
fellow-citizens  who  felt  on  the  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  Incorporated  by 
the  state  in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  is  in  part 
supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  state  of  5000  dollars. 
It  was  intended  that  all  the  usual  branches  of  education 
should  be  taught  in  this  University,  but,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
the  only  classes  in  actual  operation  were  those  of  medicine 
and  law.  The  Washington  Medical  Collq;e,  which  was  in- 
corp>orated  in  1833,  is  also  opened  in  Baltimore.  Two  other 
institutions,  for  more  general  education,  SL  Mary's  CoUe^ 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics,  which  sect  is  very  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. The  Rrst-named  of  these  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  1791,  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a  good  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
Collc)^,  which  was  established  in  1 809,  has  also  a  oonsidar- 
able  library.  There  were  besides,  in  January,  1831,  about 
1 75  mala  and  female  schools  in  the  city. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  one  member  to  the  senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  34  miles  N.B.  of  Washington,  and  S3 
miles  W.8.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  sitinted  in  39"  lO* 
N.  lat  and  7S°  44/  W.  long.  (Tbompson's^^iwfo;  Hall's 
IhtveU  in  America;  American  Almanao;  Pe^er*  pre- 
sented to  Congress.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Mary 
land  in  North  America.  The  family  name  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore  was  Calvert,  who  were  oriranally  of  Flemish  erc- 
traction,  but  for  a  long  time  were  se^d  in  Yca-kshire.  where 
they  were  large  tandbolders.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  held  seveiti  lucrative  situations,  and  obtained 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  under 
Janies  I. ;  but  having,  in  the  year  1624,  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  in  public 
affairs,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age  prohibiting  the  open 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  It  was  an  age,  howe\'er, 
of  great  enterprise  as  well  as  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
impulse  towards  maritime  discovery  given  by  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force ;  and  the  founding  of  Httlmpeitti,  cc 
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plitntatiow.  M  Aey  thtti  eii11«d.  In  distant  obhmiM  wu 
punued  «iUi  great  ardour,  no  less  by  the  adventarous  Bpirite 
«ho.  in  ft  leM  pacifie  niga,  wunld  have  employed  tbeir  ener- 
gies in  war,  than  by  those  vho  in  vain  sought  for  freedom  of 
eunseienee  at  home,  or  who,  i^horring  the  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  StuSrtt,  became  ^■oluntB^y  e^les  from  the 
land  of  tbeir  birth.  The  Catholles  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  poli- 
tically obnosioUB  to  the  court  of  James  t.  atid  his  successor, 
as  those  numerous  Protestant  sectaries  who  are  known  to  us 
by  tbe  commnn  appellation  of  '  Puritans ;'  but  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  fkna- 
ticat  hatred.  ThoUffh  the  plantation  of  Maryland  was 
originally  what,  in  modem  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a 
commercitd  speculation,  the  religion  of  its  founder  and  tbe 
pi>litlca1  events  of  the  time  invested  ft  with  Uie  character  of 
a  purely  Catiiolie  settlement 

The  French  having  taken  possession  of  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundland,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  ejtpcnded  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  Charles  1.  made  him  a  grant  of 
all  that  tract  of  country  "which  constitutes  the  present  state 
of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  legalised  ; 
and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the 
name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This 
charter  is  dated  June  20th,  1633,  and  states  in  the  preamble 
that '  Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  Well-beloved  Cecil  Cal- 
vert. Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  nursuing 
his  fether's  intent,  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Chris- 
tAn  zeal  Ibt'the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
enlaigement  Of  our  empire  and  dominions,  hath  humbly 
besought  leave  of  ns,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to 
transfbr  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  cer- 
tain country,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  part  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof 
inhabited  by  certain  barbarouipeople,  having  no  knowledge 
of  Almijjhty  Ood,"  &c.  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new 
colony, '  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  as 
of  our  castle  of  Wmdsor,  and  In  fee  and  common  soccage, 
1^  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  in  eapite,  or  Ity 
knight's  service;  \ie)ding  and  paying  therefore  to  us  two 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  even  year,  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
and  also  the  ilfth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
shall  hereafter  be  discovered.* 

Under  this  chatter,  about  two  hundred  persins,  of 
respectable  family,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1034. 
Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native  Indians,  thev 
proceened  to  organize  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charlesi  I. 
The  experiment  was  most  successiful  [see  Maryland]' 
a  representative  form  of  government  was  established;  all 
persons  professing  a  belief  in  the  diWnil^  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  were  declared  eligible  to  the  civil  ad- 
vantages of  the  state,  without  distinction ;  and  as  long- 
continued  persecution  had  taught  the  Catholics  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tolerance,  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land stood  alone  in  not  sanctioning  laws  directed  against 
liberty  of  conscience.  This  most  honouraule  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews,  soon  made 
Marjland  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  the  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  Jea- 
lous eye  the  rapid  progress  which  the  '  papist  idolaters'  of 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth, 
and  prosperity ;  and  as  Maryland  orlgin^ly  formed  part  of 
Virginia  (taking  that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  treating  Lord  Baltimore  as  a 
usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  the  civil  war 
had  extended  itself  to  the  colonies,  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Ootholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measuros  which  were 
directed  against  the  Catholics  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. But  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  affairs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regulated 
before  the  Commonwealth  Was  again  adopted ;  and  Lord 
Baltimore  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  its  welfare  realized.  He  died  in  1676, 
at  an  ad\-aneea  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Maryland,  Lord 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  ever 
even  visited  it. 

(Peerage  n/ Ireland,  '  Extinct  Peers  Art.  'Baltimore.' 
Htitory  of  the  British  Posseisions  in  North  America,  from 
the  yirtt  Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  Peace  of 
1763.  haaixm,  1773,    77te  Britiek  Empire  in  Amenca } 


eoHlainSng  «  Hi^l&i^     Dl«  DtiSMerp,  Settt&meni,  mi 

Ptnsrees  of  each  Colony.  Londehi  17uB.  ^  Relation  6j 
Maryland,  See.  &o.  &o.,  London,  163S.  Tha  Ocue  of  Lord 
Baltmore,  with  a  Reply,  1684.) 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  or  BALTIMORE  HANO- 
NEST,    [See  CassicOs.] 

BALTINGLAS8,  a  parish  end  town  in  the  coun^  of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland  :  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Statiey.    It  Was  once  a  place  of  considernble  iinport- 
ance.  a  parliament  having  been  held  in  it.    (See  Additions 
to  Camden's  Britannia,  art.  'Cohnty  of  Wicklow."  p.  ftSi.) 
Hie  assizes  for  the  county  were  also  formerly  held  in 
Baltinglass,  at  whiefa  time  it  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament.   (Df.  Beaufort's  Afemoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland.) 
Hie  name  is  supposed  to  he  derived  from  Beal-titine- glass, 
which  signified  the  FiK  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beal :  it  is  also 
oonjectured  to  hare  been  the  grand  Beal-tinne  of  the 
southern  states  of  Leinster.    In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  several  Druidical  altars.    In  I7b7  many 
graves  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder's  Grove,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  :  they  were  composed  of  lat^ 
tihg-stones,  set  edgeways,  without  a  bottohi,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  other  shapeless  stones.   Within  the  tombs 
were  urns,  made  of  baked  earth,  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  showed  that  they  were  intended 
to  he  ornamental.    The  interim  of  the  lombs  was  full 
of  burnt  bones  imd  ashes.    (See  DuUin  ChrotHele  of 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additkms  to  Cam- 
den's Britannia.)    Not  far  ttotn  the  town  is  Battingfass 
Castle,  which  is  ftvenetable  and  spacious  structure:  the 
age  of  the  building  is  not  raeorded.   In  Baltmglass  there 
is  an  abbev,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  built 
between  the  years  1148  and  1131:  it  belonged  to  tbe 
Cistertian  order  of  friars,  and  was  founded  by  Dcrtdod 
Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster.    He  was  interred  in  the 
abbey,    (Archdall's  Monaslicon  Hibemicum.)    Upon  tbe 
authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  some  of  tbe 
Irish  parliaments.   King  John  confirmed  tbe  lands  of  tbe 
abbey,  and  granted  others,  among  which  wen  the  lands  of 
Arklow,  containing  a  salt-pit  of  considerable  Value.  The 
name  of  the  last  abbot  was  John  Galbally,  who  surrendered 
on  the  t5th  December,  1537,  in  consideration  of  which  be 
received  a  pension.    In  the  thirty-third  year  of  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VIll.  (1541)  a  grant  of  the  abbey' and  its  possessions 
Was  made  to  Thomas  Eustace,  Viscount  Ballinglass.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.    (Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland.) 

Baltingloss  belongs  to  tbe  £arl  ot  Aldborough,  tvho^e 
fkther  did  a  gseat  deal  for  tbe  enlarifenient  and  improve- 
ment of  tbe  town.  Wilson,  in  his  Post-chaise  Companion, 
Bays  that  he  had  nearly  doubled  tbe  houses  m  the  etghtycars 
ending  1786.  He  also  established  manufactories  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhid}itant8. 

Baltintclass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
I7th  of  March,  12th  of  May,  1st  of  July,  t2th  of  September, 
and  the  8th  of  December.  The  magistrates  are  a  sovereign, 
deputy,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  Tbe  town  has  a  church, 
but  no  glebe,  llie  living  is  a  rectory,  m  the  diocese  of 
Leighlin. 

About  seven  miles  north-east  of  Baltinglass  is  Sliebh 
Guth,  or  Church  Mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  large  pile  of  rough  stones,  inclosing  an  area, 
within  which  is  a  well,  which  has  Irom  time  immemorial 
been  muoh  frequented  by  pilgrim^.  Atxording  to  the  eur-  . 
rent  traditions  of  the  dismct,  these  stones  were  collected  in 
the  twelfth  eentury,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chunsb. 
and  afterwards  making  a  paved  pathway  over  the  moun- 
tain from  old  KilCuUen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  Glen- 
daloch.  Fart  of  tbe  project  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state.  fCam- 
den's  Britannia.) 

Baltinglass  is  38  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  the  distance  by 
the  road  is  49  miles.  The  parish  contained  a  population  of 
in  1821 ;  and  the  town  a  population  of  IfiOU.  By  the 
census  of  183t,  the  population  of  this  parish  was  4110,  and 
of  the  town  1670.  (See  Camden's  BnVannia;  Beaufort's, 
Mrmoir  <ifa  Map  (^hetand;  Carlisle's  ToftogrofAiad  IXe- 
tionary ;  Wilson's  Poet-chaiae  Companion  to  Ireland  i 
Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Anshdall'a  Monastican 
Hibemicum  ;  Population  Reports. 

BALUSTBR,  or  BALLtSTER.  is  said,  we  think  ern- 
neousl}-,  to  be  derived  from  *  balustnuot'  or '  balustrium,*  a 
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plaee  raiM  off  in  the  antioQt  batb*.  (Nioholion't  4^^%- 
uetwal  Dietionaru.)  It  is  atao  cottjMturad  to  be  derived 
from  *balaustiMin    (^aXa<;irr>ov),  the  flower  of  tiie  wild 

SimeKnuiAte.  which  it  it  laid  to  reaeptble.  iEmeffclopitHe 
ithodique  dArchittctun,')  SMwtrum  ftnpouv  to  be  only 
a  modiflcation  of  the  woid  baJaMHtimn.  It  is  diGgcult  to 
imatpne  bow  the  word  *  baluster'  U  darived  froiq  the  Greek 
name  of  the  flower  of  the  pomegranatei  when  we  do  not  even 
know  the  form  of  the  antieut  baluster,  or  whether  it  bwe 
any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  moderns.  We  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  word  was  derived  {ram  'baltata,*  an 
engine  used  by  the  Romans  for  throwing  stones,  &c.  (Vi- 
truvms.)  Baliata  was  the  engine,  and  balistarium  the  place 
where  the  balista  was  put ;  and  if  is  poiaible  the  balistarium 
was  railed  in.  The  balistaritnn  wsi,  according  to  Upsius, 
the  engine  itself.  (Plautus,  iVeau/.,  i,  1,  73;  Ijpsiui, 
PoUoreei.  o.  iU.  dial.  3 ;  see  Facciolati.)  The  balista,  or 
balistarium.  was  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  and  the  profile  of 
baluBter  or  ballister  is  also  in  the  fonn  of  a  bov.  The 
Norman-French  word  for  a  crossbow  u  *  arbalastre,'  and  the 
modern  French  word  for  baluster  is  '  balustre.*  Tbera  is 
so  much  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  objeetSi  and  in 
the  words  by  which  they  ara  expressed,  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the- word  baluster,  or  ballister,  is  derived  from 
the  Roman  ongine  of  war  balista,  or  balistarium.  The 
baluster  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  column,  of  the  form  of  an 
antient  bow  in  ils  profile ;  it  is  employed  in  balustrades. 
rSec'B  ALusTRADB.]  The  baluster  has  also  of  late  years 
been  formed  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Roman  columns. 
Balusters  are  placed  on  a  pliotb,  and  are  surmounted  with 
a  cornice.  (See  the  publbibed  works  of  Palladio.  Vignola. 
ScamoKzit  and  othersi.)  The  proportions  of  balusters  are 
given  in  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers  on  ^n;Ai/«c/ur«, 
where  tfaey  are  proportioned  to  the  orders,  and  are  made 
bearier  or  lighter  aocording  to  their  destination ;  the 
heaviest  balusters  are  given  to  tbo  Tuscan,  and  the  lightest 
to  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

BALUSTRADE,  the  termination  of  a  modem  ediSce. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  example  of  a  balustrade  in 
the  remains  of  antiquity  now  existing;  although  there  are 
exampl<!8  of  railing  or  fencing.  [See  Pompbii.]  Balus- 
trades aj<o  most  commonly  plaoed  over  the  oomioes  of  large 
edi  Aces,  after  the  mannw  a  a  parapet,  as  at  the  BaDQueting- 
House  at  WbitahaU.  St.  Paul's  ehurch,  London,  and  Blaek- 
fi-iars  and  Westminster  bridges :  the  two  last  present  very 
fine  examples  of  the  balustrade.  Balustrades  are  not  only 
employed  in  large  edifices,  above  the  orders  of  architecture 
[see  Basev^ntJ,  but  also  to  ineloae  stairs,  terracea,  altars, 
runts,  and  the  balconies  of  houses.  [See  Balcony.]  The 
baluiiters  forming  a  balustrade  are  placed  on  a  ^nth,  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another,  with  a  small  opening 
between  them  :  they  support  a  cornice,  and  are  divided  at  in- 
tervals by  a  pedesUl.  (For  the  proportions  of  a  balustrade 
over  aii«order  of  oolumns,  see  Chambers's  Archileciure.) 
When  a  balustrade  is  placed  over  an  wder  <^  oolumns,  it  is 
usual  to  set  the  die  oftiia  pedestal  over  theoolumna,  making 
the  broadth  of  the  die  e^ual  to  the  breadth  of  the  shaft 
Balustrades  are  made  of  iron  and  wood,  as  well  as  stone. 
In  Italy  balustrades  are  of  very  frequent  ooeurrence,  and 
of  prodigious vextent  At  Frascati  there  is  a  balustrade  in 
the  Villa C^nti.  moro  than  8000  feet  in  length.  -The  colon- 
nade of  St.  Peter's,  by  Bernini,  is  surmounted  with  a 
balustrade.  But  perhaps  the  most  elegant  balustrade  in 
Rome  is  at  the  Villa  Albani ;  the  form  of  the  baluster  in 
this  differs  from  the  old  and  bow-shaped  baluster  oommonly 
employed. 
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Baluaier. 


The  flttt  vepiesents  four  kinds  of  baluster ;  one  like  the 


bow  vkbove-mantioned.  th«  others  as  if  tfae  besr.lika  baluster 
had  been  cut  in  two  horiinntally  to  form  two  balusters. 
The  latter  is  the  baluster  most  commonly  used ;  but  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  oldest  and  earliest  form:  an 
example  of  it  majr  be  seen  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  old 
wooden  buildings  in  England  and  other  countries  of  Bnrape. 
The  oourt*yard  at  Chillingham  Castle,  and  the  gate  of  honour 
leading  into  Caiut  College.  Cambridge,  present  examples 
of  the  bow-like  baluster.  Tharo  are  examples  also  in  the 
works  of  Palladio,  Vignola,  Bcsmoui.  and  other  arohitecM 
of  Italy. 

BAlZA'C,  JEAN  LOUIS  GUEZ,  Seigneur  of  Bslzae, 
was  born  at  Angouldme,  in  1&&4.  His  ftither,  Guillaume 
Guez,  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon  ; 
and  young  Baliau  went  early  to  Rome  as  secretai-y  to 
Cardinal  La  Valette.  His  residence  of  some  years  in  1  taly 
led  him  to  compare  the  high  poUxb  whioh  the  language  of 
that  country  had  attained,  and  the  rich  literature  which  it 
had  produced,  with  the  rude  and  barran  eondition  trf  the 
language  and  literatuie  of  bia  native  land.  On  bis  return 
to  France  he  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  and  then  bagan 
writing.  With  -  the  assistance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  an 
extensive  reading  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  a  good  ear, 
he  contrived  to  mtroduce  a  harmony,  a  precision,  anil  a 
correctness  of  style  which  were  before  unknown  in  French 
prose,  and  which  ari^uired  him  the  name  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  of  his  time,  and  the  relbrmsr  of  the  French 
language.  His  contemporary,  Malherbe,  effected  a  similar 
improvement  in  French  poetry.  They  were  both  the  fi>re- 
runners  of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Balzac's  merit  miwe  him  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Riohelieu, 
who  obtained  him  a  pension  of  8000  francs,  with  Uie  hono- 
rary rank  of  Councillor  of  State.  His  wm-ks.  in  his  own 
time,  had  many  admirers  and  also  many  datrartont;  the 
most  violent  among  the  last  was  Father  Goulu,  a  monk, 
who  attacked  Balaac  with  bitter  invective.  Baltac  replied 
with  great  temper  in  several  psmphlets,  bearing  the 
fictitious  name  of  Ogier ;  but  at  last,  disgusted  with  these 
polemics,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charente,  near  Angouldme.  He  there 
rontinued  to  write,  and  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends.  He  died  in  165S,  and  wss  buried.  aecOTding  to 
his  own  directions,  in  the  isemeten  of  the  Hosjpital  of  Angou- 
ldme, to  which  institution  be  left  a  legacy  of  13.000  flrancs. 
He  also  left  a  gift  of  'iOOO  franos  to  the  French  Academy 
for  the  purpose  estabUsbing  a  prize  for  eloquence  in 
prose  writing.  In  course  ot  time  most  of  Balzac's  works  fell 
Into  neglect,  except  his  '  Familiar  Letters.'  which  have 
been  repeatedly  printed.  There  ara  some  of  his  other  works 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  buried  in  obscuritv.  His 
Aristippe,  ou  de  la  Cour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  duties  of 
princes,  rainisten,  and  men  in  oflBee ;  on  good  and  on  false 
politics,  and  on  moral  principles,  with  references  to  antient 
and  modern  bistory.intersperwed  with  some  eurious  anecdotes. 
It  shows  much  sound  judgm«nt  and  honest  principle,  and  is 
a  book  worth  reading  even  now.  He  also  wrote  La  Primm; 
the  title  of  which  he  probably  took  from  MaehiavelH'i  cele- 
brated w(wk  of  the  same  name,  with  which,  however,  it  has 
little  in  common  but  the  title.  It  isa  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
politics  and  events  of  his  time,  and  a  eulogy  of  Louis  Xll  I., 
who  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  good  king:  it  con- 
tains much  invective  against  that  king's  enemies,  and  chiefly 
against  Spain,  the  old  rival  of  France.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
much  altered,  the  mixture  of  dread  and  hatred  shown  by 
French  and  Italian  writers  of  the  16tb  and  1 7th  oenturies 
towards  Spain,  then  the  most  fonntdable  power  in  Europe. 
Balzao  compares  it  to  the  beast  with  seven  heads  end  ten 
horns,  which  aspires  to  the  dominion  of  all  the  world ;  and 
he  calls  the  Spaniards  brigands  of  all  the  lands,  and  pirates 
on  all  the  seas.  He  depicts  in  vivid  colours  the  ambition 
and  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  i'hilip  IL  ;  and  accuses  the 
Spanish  cabinet  of  fttill  pursuing  the  same  maxims  of  dark, 
crooked,  and  sanguinary  policy.  There  is  considerable 
power  and  some  historical  truth  in  tbewhoteoftbis  invective. 
The  work  is  deilicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  the 
author  oliserves  in  his  letter  of  address, '  will  lie  amuxed  at 
the  vehemence  of  some  of  his  periods,  snd  will  enjoy  the 
sight  of  a  philosopher  i>  a  passion '  The  other  work  of 
Balzac  which  deserves  mention  is  Le  Socrate  f  'kriiien, 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Christian  reKgion  and  morality 
iit  which  the  author  reprobates  fonatietsm,  bypoorisy,  per- 
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woution.  aa  well  aa  a  too  prying  inqnintiveDefls  into  the 
myiteries  of  faith.  But  while  treating  of  such  sericnu  topics, 
Balsao  does  not  overlook  opportunities  of  oonecting  errors 
wid  improprieties  of  language.  '  The  word  rtligionneare,' 
he  says  in  one  plaoe,  *  is  not  French ;  it  comes  fVora  the 
same  country  ai  the  word  doctrinaire,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
a  Gascwi  neaeher  wbo  Arat  nttued  it  ftom  the  pulpits  of 
Paris.'  He  (nnsaiea  itu  use  ut  suoh  appeUatiMU  as 
*  benties,'  '  achiunties/  ■  enemies  of  the  Chureh,*  applied 
to  the  PmleMants  in  fais  time ;  *  they  are  fearfiil  words, 
eakut^ed  to  exasperate  those  whom  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  tame.' 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
iu  the  Aristippe,  the  Prince,  and  the  Soerate  Chretien, 
was  made  by  M.  Mnsan,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  PentSee  de  BaJzac,  1  toI'Svo.,  Paris,  1808.  Balzac 
wrote  altio  Le  Barboa,  an  amusing  satire  on  pedants, 
^ich  he  dedicated  to  Manage.  He  wrote  Latin  verses, 
epistles,  elegies.  Sec.  which  were  published  in  one  volume 
by  Blinage  after  Bidxac's  death.  An  edition  of  Balzac's 
woriu  in  2  vols.  foL  was  puhli^ed  by  I'Ahbi  Cassagne. 
(Zh(e/toniu»r««bMor£ri;  Bit^raphia  UhiveneUe;  and  the 
vwks  of  Balzac  above  quoted.) 

BAHBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5°  W.  l(Hig.,  and  on  the 
east  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  about  16°  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  south  it  extends 
perhaps  to  about  9°  N.  lat  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Bamhartas,  a  numerous  tribe  of  negroes,  who  are  the  n^ve 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  gnatar  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
•lightly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  <tf  considerable 
size,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  considerable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  principal  river  of  the  country  (the  Joliba)  a  dead  flat  of 
^reat  extent  lies  on  both  sides,  which  likewise  is  annually 
inundated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  division  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  The  western,  or  less  extensive  half,  is  hilly  and 
even  mountunous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwich,  or  even  farther  eastward, 
and  between  5°  and  15°  N.  lat.,  and  U  called  Kong  Moun- 
tiuns.   [See  KoNO  Mouhtaihs.] 

The  cUm^  of  oone  Is  Tttious,  It  is  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  plains,  ospedally  on  the  boundary  of  the  great 
desert,  but  where  tjw  countnr  rises  Into  hills  the  air  is  at  idl 
times  comparatively  cooL  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent  gusts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in 
the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Durm|(  tiiis  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy, 
^nd  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  twnadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  oontinues  to  blov  ftom  that  quarter  ibr  the  rest 
tb«  year,  ihie  north-east  wind  ohanges  the  face  of  the 
(XHtntry;  Uie  grass  soon  becomes  dry  airi  withered;  the 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmattan  is  oomnnmly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and 
accnnpanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
the  gifeat  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  parches  up  every 
thing  exposed  to  its  current  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very 
wholesome;  particularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
their  health  during  its  continuance.  It  causes  chaps  in  the 
lips  and  sore  eyes  ammg  l^  natives. 

The  princi^  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba.  or 
P  joliba.  that  is.  *  the  great  water,'  or  '  the  great  river.*  It 
is  not  ^at  exaelly  known  in  what  part  of  tlw  Kong  Moun- 
tains it  has  its  wrigin.  [See  Nieaiu]  Where  the  river 
descends  from  the  mountain-region  it  forms  some  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  the  navigation  near  Bammakoo,  not  fax  ftom 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
through  the  hilty  country  and  the  plain,  commonly  between 
extremely  low  banks,  towards  the  east,  north-east,  and 
north-north-east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable 
places,  as  Sego,  Sancanding,  Silla,  and  Jcnaee,  stand  upon 
this  stream.  Below  Sego  the  river  divides  into  two  brai^ches, 
wliidi  Bgiia  nnita  at  Isaca,  a  village  ntuated  at  a  conuder- 


able  distance  below  Jennee.  Afterwards  it  falls  into  tba 
eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo,  and 
issuing  from  it  on  the  northern  side  passes  to  Ttmboctu. 
In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
No  considerable  river  joins  it  in  its  course  through  Bam- 
barra from  iba  north ;  but  ftom  the  soatii  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  as  the  and  the  Kn^m,  of  which  tba 

latter  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  sixty  ca  eighty  tons  biuden. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Bambarra  are  little  knoirn.  Tba 
mountainous  part  probably  contains  gold,  but  those  districts 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  which  great  quantities  of  gold 
are  cotleoted  lie  farther  to  the  west  Iron  seems  to  abound 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utensils  of  this 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  large  quantities  ttam 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetaUes  are  cultivated, 
especially  rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  water- 
melons: also,  FVeneh  beans,  and  onions.  In  the  rainy 
season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  sre  raised.  Tobacco 
is  planted  in  some  districts ;  and  in  others  the  indigo  ^ant 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  nruit- 
trees  exist  except  the  pistachio.  Among  the  trees  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  bnttei^tree,  called  by  Park  shea-tree,  and 
by  Cailh£  ce.  From  the  kernel  of  this  tree  an  ash-grer 
butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  considerable  olgeei  ^  agri 
cultural  industry  and  trade.  * 

In  the  southern  district,  the  enormous  baobab  is  very 
common,  and  iU  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out.  dried  well  in  the  sun, 
and  then  slightly  pounded,  to  extract  the  /eeuAi.  which  is 
used  tat  ssuees,  and  as  a  sulntitute  ibr  hon^.  Among 
otbnrtrees  are  hambtKea,  ot  great  size,  and  tamarind-tiwea. 
Ropes  are  made  of  Ribiseiu  Camtibinus ;  and  the  HAanf 
nut  Latut  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  a(»d.  and 
in  colour  resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  to  the 
north  as  well  as  to  £e  south  of  the  Joliba  are  covered  with, 
er  tensive  forests. 

The  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open 
plains,  being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals 
are  numerous,  as  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of 
a  fine  breed.  Poultry  abounds  in  every  district  and  wild 
Guinea>fowls  are  very  ccnnmon.  are  reared  and 

fattened  for  food.  In  the  riven  there  are  alUgatcm  and 
turtles,  besides  flsh  in  grmt  abundanes.  whieh  afford  sub- 
sistenoe  to  a  great  number  of  fiimilies  along  tiio  Jdiba. 
Dried  flsh  is  a  coiisiderable  article  of  commerce.  Tin 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  extend  «r« 
frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicans,  egrets, 
trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Baibary  ducks,  teus,  and  various 
other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  coUeotod  ftom 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.  The  tomite  hills  are  here  as 
numenpus  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  but  4hey  are 
only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  hei^t,  whflst  on  the 
coast  they  commonly  attain  eight  or  nine  feet 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  are  a  tribe  of  negroes,  from 
whom  the  country  has  received  its  name.  nieyaD  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  much  in  dvilization.  They  compose  tho 
peasantry,  but  ttie  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  jn^thnr  villsges 
disgustingly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad :  they  eat  all  aorta 
of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  sod  lizards, 
Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is  a  little  cotton, 
which  they  exchange  for  salt.  They  display  the  vivacity 
and  merrineu  of  the  negroes,  and  get  intoxicated  by  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hyoromel. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  formed 
establishments,  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs,  who 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Uountaina,  compose  the 
populatum  of  the  towns,  and  are  the  mechanics  and  mer- 
ohants.  Having  embrsiced  I^amism,  they  are  much  more 
advanced  in  oiviliiation ;  and  GailU£  curves,  that  in  •onw 
places  public  schools  are  oeotad,  iu  vhidi  reading  and 
writing  are  taught 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  ot 
the  great  desert,  have  also  established  themselves  in  the 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba.  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  trude.  Having  introduced  Islamism,  they  have 
obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the  petty  sove- 
reigns of  the  countiT,  and  the  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  gieat  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Mungo  Park;  bit 
QvHHA  states  tiiat  way  have  also  a  peeuliu  dialect.  Tha 
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MandiiigoaiidBambarralan^uageft,acconliDgto  the  former, 
are  spoken  all  over  the  countries  extending  from  the  Senegal 
river  to  the  town  of  Jennee  on  the  Niger.  Between  Jenii^ 
and  Timboctu  a  different  language  is  spoken,  which  Cailli6 
calls  Kissour:  but  according  to  Mungo  Park,  it  is  called 
Jenn<:e  Kummo  by  the  n^roe&i  and  Kilam  Soudan  by  the 
Moors. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce,  though  it  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  commodities^  ThaMandingoes 
export  ivory  and  perhaps  ^1  slaves  to  tb»  Eurc^tean  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western  coadt  of 
Africa.  But  this  branch  is  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  that  carried  on  by  the  Moors  established  in  the 
towns  along  the  Niger,  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  coun- 
tries along  Uio  Mediterranean.  The  principal  tradine  places 
are,  from  east  to  west,  Jennie,  Sansanding,  Sego,  Yamina, 
Bammaku,  and  Bour£.  The  last,  which  lies  to  the  goulli- 
west  of  Bammaku,  is  the  principal  market  for  gold.  Small 
canoes  go  ftom  Jenii^  to  this  place,  and  return  laden 
vith  that  metal.  Besides  gold,  toe  principal  articles  of 
exchange  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  made 
by  the  natives :  they  are  exchanged  for  salt  brought  from 
the  desert,  for  tobacco,  and  European  merchandise.  In  their 
way  to  the  northern  countries  they  pass  through  Timboctu, 
which  is  the  general  depdt  for  them.  There  seems  also  to 
exist  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from  which  salt 
is  imported. 

Bambaria  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  indepen- 
dent chiefs,  who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The 
towns  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  Mandingues,  and  Moors, 
seem  to  be  independent  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  countries 
they  are  situated.  (Mungo  Park;  Rennell;  Cailli£;  maps 
in  Mungo  Park's  and  Cailli^'s  Travels.) 

BAMBERO  was  formerly  a  principality,  which  contained 
above  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  revenue  of  75,000/.; 
out  at  present  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  ITpper 
Main,  in  the  north  of  Bavaria.  Itwas  once  an  independent 
bishopric,  formed  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  Counts  of 
Babenberg,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  908;  this  bishopiic 
was  instituted  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  existed  until  1801,  when  it  was  secularised.  In 
February,  1803,  itwas  assigned  to  Bavaria  by  a  decree  of 
the  deputation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  a  new 
settlement  was  then  made  under  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte. 
Fractions  of  it  hare  been  formed  into  two  bailiwicks  or 
Justiceships  (landgerichte),  which  bear  the  names  of  Bam- 
berg I.  and  II.,  and  occupy  an  area  of  164  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  31,000  souls,  one  town,  and  43 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  two  bailiwicks  are  separated  by 
the  Rcgnitz;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  produce  oorn,  hops, 
and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  wine,  and  rear 
considerable  numbers  of  cattle. 

BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bam- 
berg II.,  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prince-bishops,  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in 
central  Germany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  R^nitz, 
which  here  divides  into  four  branches,  about  three  miles 
above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the  Main,  about  130 
miles  north-west  of  Munich,  and  30  west  of  Baireuth. 
The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnifz  divides  the 
town  ar?  united  by  two  bridges ;  the  four  districts  into  which 
they  are  divided  contain  about  '^000  houses,  13  churches, 
15  places  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  miliUry 
edifices.    The  number  of  inliabitants,  includiiig  the  mili< 
t;iTy,  is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  1500  are 
Protestants,  and  560  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Roman 
Catholics.    Bamberg,  one  half  of  which  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  cplony  of  Saxoiis.  who 
settled  in  these  parts  in  the  year  804.  and  it  was  embel- 
lished by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
five  mam  streets  are  of  handsome  breadth  and,  length; 
the  suburb  called  the  *  Steinweg,'  and  in  former  days 
the  Teuerstadt,  presents  the  longest  line  of  dwellings, 
and  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  town ;  the  deep 
ditches  bordering  its  ramparts,  which  have  been  partially 
razed,  are   laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens ;  the  whole 
place  is  well  paved  and  lighted.   Amongst  the  buildings 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  a  handsome  cathedral  with 
four  towers,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Otho  in  1080:  it  contains 
line  moDuments  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Pious,  and  his  virgin  oonsort,  Cunigunda,  Pope  Clement  IL. 
KoA  KTeral  Bamberg  prelates;  besides  a  '  Resurrectioa' 


by  Tintoretto,  which  adorns  the  high  altar,  and  other 
pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart,  Meriw,  &c.  Tlie  high 
altar,  which  is  in  an  elaborate  Greek  style,  is  so  entirely 
out  of  character  with  this  splendid  edifice,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  as  being  '  for  all  the  world  like  a 
clenched  fist  thrust  into  u  man's  eye.'  One  of  the  nails 
from  the  holy  cross,  set  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  is 
exhibited  in  the  sacristy ;  and  in  a  porch  adjoining  an 
monumental  statues  in  bronze  of  the  beads  of  the  wapter 
ranged  along  the  walls ;  near  this  fine  stracture,  too,  is  the 
old  but  humble  tenement  in  which  Henry  the  Pious  redded. 
This  edifice,  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  close  to  it, 
crown  St.  Peter's  Mount ;  the  palace,  once  an  imperial  and 
episcopal  residence,  has  been  degraded  into  a  guard-house, 
stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to  these  buildings 
stands  the  prince-episcopal  palace,  of  three  stories,  and  in 
the  Italian  style:  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  fres- 
coes and  paintings  of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  remarkable  Ibr  its  oandsome  portal, 
a  cupola  painted  in  ftesco.  and  several  good  ahar-piecet , 
and  the  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  Michael's  Monn^ 
which  overlooks  the  town,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
asylum  for  tlie  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives, 
while  the  adjacent  provostry  is  now  made  an  hospital  for 
lunatics.  Other  religious  edifices  have  changed  their  uses 
in  like  manner :  the  Carmelite  convent,  for  instance,  is  be- 
come an  institution  for  forming  nurses ;  the  collegiate  cburoli 
of  St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship;  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery  is  the  seat  of  loeal  government 
and  justice,  and  its  former  yara  and  groiutda  hm  heea 
apprquiated  to  a  firuit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bambrag,  bowever,  comparable  ftt 
grandeur,  umplici^,  and  internal  beauty  and  embellish- 
ments, with  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  erected  by  ths 
Jesuits  between  the  years  1690  and  1693.  The  Jesuits  Col- 
lege attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished  with  printed 
books,  and  containing  upwards  of  1 800  manuscripts  written 
on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  eighth  and  six- 
teenth centuries ;  close  a^oining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history,  particularly  rich  in  conchology  and  entomology, 
a  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experimental 
i^dosophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and  philosophy.  See. 
The  buildings  of  the  Gymnasium  are  in  ihe  same  street. 
TheMaxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market- 
place, forma  a  prominent  embellishment  of  ttw  town ;  and 
the  Emeslinian  Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastiea 
stands  on  one  side  of  it.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  the 
convent  of  the  English  Sisters  still  subsist.  No  place  of 
worship  is  in  such  bad  repute'  for  cleauliness  as  the  aynv 

fugue,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  wUioh  is  the 
andsome  theatre  and  its  ball-room. 
The  Geiersworth,  a  winter  residence  of  the  late  prince- 
bishops,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Regniti,  has 
its  basement  occupied  as  a  magaiine  for  salt,  and  ite 
first  floor  hy  the  oSlces  attached  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  its 
gardens,  also,  are  at  present  laid  out  in  kitehen  grounds, 
and  contain  a  bathing  establishment,  as  well  is  an  open 
street.  On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western 
quarter  and  lower  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  stands  the  Town- 
ball. 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  ita  anato* 
mical,  surgical,  and  clinical  school's,  laboratory,  and  botanio 
garden,  is  another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bam- 
bergers  have  reason  to  be  proud.  TiH  the  year  1585,  they 
hod  a  university,  which  was  then  changed  into  a  Gym- 
nasium Academicum.  but  this  seminary,  in  1804,  was  *e- 
placed  by  a  l^yceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philoiaophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  fecul^  has  been 
retained.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  modern  Gymnaaium 
too  are  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind,  and  directed  by  8  prft. 
fessors  and  5  teachers ;  this  seminary  and  the  Lyceum  ore 
at  present  attended  by  about  700  pupils,  bendes  between 
100  and  150  who  frequent  the  preparatory  classei.  There 
is  an  establishment  also  for  educating  teachers,  in  which 
there  are  generally  about  30  pupils ;  horticulture  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary 
schools  for  the  lower  classes,  Bamberg  possesses  a  school 
for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school,  an  academy  for  drawing,  & 
society  for  *  promoting  genuine  fwty  with  brotherly  love,* 
founded  in  1618,anot£er  for  aiding  the  tick  and  neoeiH 
sitous,  and  a  tUid  for  Uie  meouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  tba  anntwr  «f  libraries  and  coUeetions,  pubUo 
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and  private,  la  eonsideraU* ;  among  them  ue  fbo  Royal 
liibrarjr,  with  about  S6.000  volumes,  and  many  scarce  ma- 
nuBcripti,  a  chapter  library,  and  three  school  libraries ;  the 
To«n  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens, 
and  placed  under  a  handsome  roo^  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natuml  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
Lyceum ;  various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Von  Stengel's,  which  contains 
above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate  engravings;  and  here 
we  may  noUce  that  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having 
printed  the  first  German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  Fables, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant in  the  library  at  Brunswick.  Hie  present  number  of 
printing  eetahlishments  is  five.  Bamberg  waa  the  birth-place 
of  Clavius,  the  mathematician,  who  was  me  author  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Ctdendar,  and  of  Joach.  Camerarius,  the  philologist, 
who  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in 
this  town  is  that  of  ih»  gardeners,  which  consists  of  508 
masters,  70  apprentices,  and  upwards  of  ^60  workmen.  The 
highest  prize  wnich  it  gives— and  it  is  given  but  once  in  three 
^ears— isfor  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants,  particularly 
the  liquorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000lbs.  are  annually 
Bent  abroad.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  w  the  Bamhenr  growers. 
There  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  beer  is  in  much  demand 
in  snoe  of  tbe  German  states.  TbB  other  manufactures 
Ofmsist  of  tobacco,  pweelain.  musical  insttumente,  marble 
♦area,  starch,  sealing-wax.  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enables  it  to«articipate  largely  in  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  navigation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger-sized  class  of 
vessels,  which  commences  at  Forkheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
higher  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  milts  and  water 
wheels.  The  environs  of  Bambei^  abound  in  picturesque 
•ites  and  varied  attractions  for  the  visiter.  49°  53'  N.  lat, 
10°  59*  K.  long. 

BAMBO^CIO,  njore  frequently  known  by  ^s  proper 
Bame,  Peter  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laeren,  in  Holland,  in 
1613.  HiadisponUonfbr  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
hood, and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who' procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome.  De  Laer's  genios  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models;  he  gave  little  attention  to  works  ofantient 
art,  nor  did  he  enrolhimself  among  the  disciples  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raffaelle,  or  the  Carracci.  He  neglected  classical 
art,  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the'  scenes  of  e¥ery-day  life  preienud  to  his  pencil, 
and  which  he  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  truth  ana  viva- 
city. It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  De  Laer  drew 
no  advantages  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  he  was. 
wholly  insensible  to  the  influences  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  intimately  acquunted  with  N.  Foussin  and  Claude, 
and  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in 
company  with  those  great  artists;  and  there  he  found  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  with 
which  he  has  so  finely  embellished  his  hack-grounds.  It  is 
true  that  De  Laer's  imaginative  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
of  furnishing  principals  to  tiiose  noble  accompaniments,  of 
selecting  a  story,  or  inboduoing  actors  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  his  poetic  invention  rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  piping  shepherd.  It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  active  life  that  nia  ^nius  found  its  proper 
subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  huutmg  parties,  the  exploits 
of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  harvest-homes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Bambocciaie,  and  from  which  the  name 
given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  not,  as  some  have  asserted, 
from  the  deformity  of  his  person.  De  Laer  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.  His  effects  of  afirial  per- 
spective are  nrprisingly  Inst,  and  his  ilties  are  touched 
with  ft  depth,  delicacy,  ana  transparent  which  has  rarely 
been  exeetled.  It  is  Justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  works  of  painters  whose  pictures  are  on  a  small  scale 
the  figures  are  usually  slurred  and  indistinct,  but  that 
in  the  productions  of  De  Laer  they  are  marked  with  all 
the  precision,  energy,  and  distinctness  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His  memory  was 
prodigiously  retentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marMd  aa  a  fit  subject  fat  fais  pencil  he  could  paint,  at 


any  distanea  of  tim^  with  aa  mueh  fiuoUily  u  if  it  was  idll 

before  him. 

De  Laer's  moral  qualities  entitle  him  to  no  less  respect 
than  his  genius.  His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  but 
this  misfortune  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  na- 
tural kindliness  of  his  feelings,  or  the  cheerfViIness  of  his 
temper.  His  amiable  character  was  well  appreciated,  and 
co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  him  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Rome.  He 

firotracted  his  residence  In  that  city  to  sixteen  years,  and  at 
engtb,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  bii  friends  in  Holland,  left 
it  with  regret  for  his  native  country.  He  occasnnally  visited 
Amsterdam,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haarlem. 
Houbraken  asserts  that  the  rising  reputation  ofWouvermans, 
who  began  to  distin^ish  himself  about  tills  time,  affected 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  li^ure  his  health  and  im- 
pair his  talents,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  either 
with  the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  or  with  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  worlds  were  unquestionably  held 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
circumstances  tended  to  embitter  his  tatter  years.  He  had 
always  been  improvident,  and  he  became  afflicted  with  an 
asthma  so  insupportahly  severe  as  to  cause  habitual  fits  of 
deqipndeney.  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  canal,  and  waa  drowned.  This  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  1675 ;  but  as  other  authorities  slate  his  death  to 
nave  happened  in  167.3,  and  make  no  mention  of  this  cir* 
cumstance,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  of  his  drowning  him- 
self  is  unfounded. 

De  Laer  made  sweral  admirable  etchings  from  hia  own 
designs,  which  usually  bear  his  signature.  The  fidlowing 
may  be  enumerated :  — 

A  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects,  in- 
scribed P.  de  Laer,  Roma,  16J6  ;  a  set  of  six  horses,  same 
inscription;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  lavXa,  P.v.  Laer,/ii 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  P.  D.  Laer,/.,  Bama. 

B  AMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBTTRGH.  an  antient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Bede  says  it  was  called  ijeMa 
from  a  queen  of  that  name,  and  AlfM,  translating  him,  calls 
it  *  the  kingly  burgh  which  men  nameth  Bebbanbuigb.'  The 
Saxdn  Chronicle,  under  the  year  547,  says  thi^  Ida  then 
began  to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  built  BebbanbV^,  which  he  first  inclosed  with 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wall.    Though  now  only  a  small 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  conEidcrabl9  import- 
ance, with  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Par-  ■ 
liament.    It  is  five  miles  east  from  Belfbrd  and  329  fh>m 
London.    The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  pldest  id  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  se», 
above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150  feet  The  castle  ia  only 
accessible  on  the  soulh-eait  nde.  Some  antiquaries  are  w 
opinion  that  the  remains  of  Ida's  castle  are  part  of  the  pre- 
sent structure.   Within  the  keep  i»  an  antient  draw-wetl, 
145  feet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon 
which  it  stands  into  tiie  sandstone  below :  it  was  first 
known  to  modern  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and  rubbish 
were  cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dungeon.    In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  memorable  Battle  of 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the  marshes, 
was  made  governor  of  Hamburgh  Cattle.  Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  front 
James  L  His  descendant,  Iliomas,  fortified  both  in  1715; 
but  his  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe.  Ksbop 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and      his  will,  dated  24th  June, 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.   In  17$7 
the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe'b  chanty  commenced  the 
work  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  great 
tower  of  the  castie.   The  superintendence  of  these  repairs 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  converted 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  into  granaries,  whence, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  com  might  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate.  He  also  reserved  to  himself  certain  apartments 
tx  occasional  teudence,  that  he  might  see  hia  charitable 
oljeets  carried  into  elfeet ;  and  the  trustees  still  continue  to 
reside  here  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharps  expended  oonuderableaums 
of  his  own  in  Uiese  reiwln,  and  in  1778  gave  property,  which 
was  of  the  annual  value  of  109/.  17<.  m  1830,  to  trustees, 
for  the  repair  of  the  great  tower.   Much  has  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  see  this 
venerable  fortress  gradually  leclairaed  from  ruin,  and  con- 
verted into  aparunents  for  the  most  wise  and  benevolent 
purpcees,  A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  educating  boys  oa 
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tiie  Madras  system.   A  suite  of  rooms  are  also  allotted  to 

two  mistresses  and  twenty  poor  girls,  who  from  their  ninth 
year  are  lodged,  olothed,  and  educated  here  till  flt  for  ser- 
vice. Various  signals  an  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels 
in  thick  and  stormy  weather .  from  that  most  dangerous 
cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Fern  laUnds.  A  Ufo-brat, 
and  all  kinds  of  implements  usaAil  in  saving  erews  and 
Teasels  in  distress,  are  always  in  readiness,  and  all  means 
to  prevent  wrecks  fVom  being  plundered  and  for  restoring 
them  to  their  owners.  This  charity  has  fdso  been  judi- 
ciously extended  to  tha  relief  of  seamen  who  may  suffw 
either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navigsting  this  dan- 
gerous  coast  A  constant  watch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  signals  are  made  to  the  fishermen  of  Holy 
Island  as  soon  as  any  vessel  is  discovered  to  be  in  distreaSt 
when  the  fishermen  immediately  put  off  to  its  assistance. 
The  signals  ore  so  rifgulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  lies.  Owing  to  the  size  and 
fiiry  of  the  breakers  it  is  genendly  impossil^  Sot  boats  to 
ut  off  flrom  the  mainland  in  a  severe  storm  (  but  such 
itfioulty  ooeurs  but  nwely  in  putting  off  from  Holy  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  arrangements  for  mariners  in  distress, 
two  men  on  horseback  constantly  patrole  the  coast  a  dis- 
tance, of  eight  miles,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  every  stormy 
night.  Whenever  any  case  of, shipwreck  occurs  it  is  their 
duty  to  forward  intelligence  to  the  castle  without  delay. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  this,  premiums  are  often  given 
for  the  earliest  notice  of  such  distress.  By  these  means 
many  lives  are  saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  ship- 
wrecksdpersons  in  the  castle  for  a  week,  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary. The  bodieti  of  those  who  are  lost  are  decently  interred 
at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise  the  ne- 
cessary instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which 
have  sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited 
in  the  castle.  The  castle  contains  an  extensive  library,  an 
infirmary,  and  dispensary.  In  the  infirmary,  on  an  average, 
1000  persons  are  received  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  funds  of  the  charity 
are  also  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices, 
contributions  towards  the  building  and  enlarging  of 
churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhi- 
bitions to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the 
binding  ont  apprentices*  annuitiei  and  casual  donations  to 
disb«ued  indivmuals,  and  subseriptinu  to  different  cha- 
ritable institutions.  In  1830  the  toM  tneome  of  Lnd 
Crewe's  estates  was  8196^1  8«.  8tf.  In  1801  the  population 
of  Bamburgh  was  295  ;  in  181 1.  298 ;  in  1621.  342  ;  and 
in  1831,417.    (Communication  ft-om  a  Correspondent.) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa,  extending  between 
12°  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  6**  and  11°  W.  long.  It  occupies  a 
part  of  the  declivities  with  which  the  extensive  system  of 
the  Kong  Mountains  descends  towards  the  northern  plain 
and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
its  whole  surface  being  covered  by  extensive  ranges  and 
intervening  valleys;  only  towards  the  western  bound- 
ary, along  the  river  Ba-Ping,  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of 
moderate  extent.  Yet  it  u  not  a  sterile  eountry.  The 
mountains  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
homed  cattle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  produce 
maize  and  rice  in  abundance.  The  mines  yield  silver  and 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 
The  French  have  compared  it  in  this  respect,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  to  Peru.  It  would  indeed  seem  that 
that  portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  is  one  of  the  most  auriferous 
regions  of  the  globe ;  and  by  Air  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gold  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  is 
collected  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  a^acent,  to  the 
east  and  south.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Bambouk 
are  sitiuited  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Bambouk,  in  the 
mountains  of  Tambaoura ;  but  a  greater  qnanti^  seems 
to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  the  rivers 
have  carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  imbedded 
along  their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil.  For  this  purpose 
holes  are  made  in  the  alluvial  soil  during  the  dry  season 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep,  in  which  the  small 
particles  of  gold  are  generally  Ibund  mixed  up  in  a  stratum 
of  fine  reddish  sand,  with  small  black  specks  therein.  The 
deeper  this  stratum  lies,  the  richer  it  is  in  gold.  The 
sand  is  brought  out  in  baskets,  and  then  washed  by  the 
women  in  calabashes.  Higher  up  the  rivers  in  some  places 
tlm  sand  and  day  have  been  carried  o^  and  nothing  left 
but  amall  pebbfes,  among  which  pieces  of  native  gold 


are  found ;  these  are  ealled  «afioo  birrot  '  gi4d  stones/ 
while  the  small  particles  obtahMMt  by  washing  an  oaJIed 

sanoo  Moo,  '  gold  washing.' 

Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  for  the 
women.  When  a  lady  of  oonsequenoe  is  in  full  dress,  her 
gold  ornaments  may  be  worth  altogether  from  6Ql.  to  80/. 
sterling.  A  small  quantity  is  employed  by  tha  menthanu 
in  defraying  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  European  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  annually  carried  away  by  the  Moon,  who 
take  it  to  Timboetu,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  norihem 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Bgypt.  and  to  Asia,  It  is  exchanged  for 
other  commodities,  but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which 
article  is  very  great  in  these  mountainous  oountries  of  Africa. 
One  slab,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  some- 
times sell  for  il.  lOf.  sterling  ;  and  from  1/.  to  3/.  may 
be  consiclered  as  tha  common  price.  This  salt  is  brought 
fVom  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  Eiuvpean  merchandise, 
brought  from  the  coast,  has  till  lately  been  generally  paid 
with  slaves. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  lions,  leopards,  and 
elephants  are  mentioned ;  ivory  is  brought  henoa  to  the 
western  coast 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of 
Bambouk  and  dividps  it  from  Brooko,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal ;  and  by  Mungo  Park,  perhaps 
with  reason,  considered  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  river. 
It  rises,  according  to  that  traveller,  near  1 1°  N.  lat.,  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  soutii  to  north,  and  after  uniting 
its  flood  with  that  of  numerous  tributaries,  it  waters  Bam- 
bouk, and  then  joins  another  large  river  coming  fnm  the 
west,  called  Kokoro.  After  this  junction  that  river  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal,  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  nmhera 
declivity  of  the  Kong  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  the  Man- 
dingoes,  a  race  of  negroes  praised  by  Mungo  Park  for  their 
industry,  sagacity,  and  integrity,  and  compared  by  Renoell 
with  the  Hindoos,  The  Frenchman,  Caillie,  does  not  nve  so 
favourable  a  picture  of  them.  [See  Mahdinoois.]  (Mungo 
Park;  Hitter's  ^ctf.) 

BAMBU'SA,  or  BA'MBOS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  well 
known  for  its  great  eomomical  importance,  but  eonsisting 
of  species  wbieti  ara  very  imperfectly  understood  by  botap 
nists.  It  is  remarkable  in  structure,  among  other  things, 
for  having  only  one  style,  whidi  is  more  or  was  deeply  two 
or  three-parte^  three  minute  scales  at  the  base  of  its  ovary, 
and  six  stamens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  has  conferrM  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  countries  any  boon  more  valuable  than 
the  bamboo,  unless  it  is  the  cocoa-nut ;  to  such  a  multitude 
of  useful  purposes  are  its  light,  strong,  and  gtaceAil  stems 
applicable.  These  are  universally  pushed  forth  by  a  strung, 
jointed,  subterranean,  creeping,  rootstuck,  which  is  the  true 
trunk  of  the  bamboo^  the  shoots  being  the  branehps.  The 
latter  are  hard  externally  and  coated  with  flint;  in  the 
inside  they  are  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  where  strong 
partitions  stretch  across  the  inside,  and  cut  off  the  interiw 
into  a  number  of  elosed-up  cylinders.  In  the  cavity  of 
these  cylinders  water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or,  less  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming  opaline  when 
wetted,  consisting  of  a  flinty  secretion,  of  which  the  plant 
divests  itself,  called  tabasheer,  concerning  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  made  some  euriooa 
discoveries. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  toey  exhibit  a  beautifbl  ex- 
ample of  a  contrivance  by  which  uiey  are  enabled  to  grow 
into  the  dense  tufts  which  they  usually  form.  When  full 
grown,  a  Wmboo  is  a  sttaight  rod,  bearing  a  number  of  stiff 
branches,  which  shoot  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  main 
stem ;  and  it  is  dilHcult  to  conceive  by  what  arrangement 
such  a  stem  elevates  itself  through  the  dense  mass  of  rigid 
branches  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  Tliis 
is,  however,  contrived  by  nature  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  young  shoot  of  a  bamboo,  whatever  its  leng^th  may  be, 
when  it  is  first  produced,  is  a  perfectly  simple  sucker,  like  a 
shoot  of  asparagus,  but  having  a  sharp  point  and  in  this 
state  it  pierces  rendily  the  dense  overhanging  branches ;  it 
is  only  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  length  and  has  pene- 
trated through  all  obstacles,  that  it  begins  to  form  its  lateral 
shoots ;  and  these,  which  are  emittm  horisontally,  readily 
interpose  themselves  between  the  hwinntal  laterals  of  tho 
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fcamtioo  iteiD*.  unong  which  they  grow.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  »booto,  on  their  first  appeannce,  re- 
semble a  large  straight  dephant's  tusk  invested  in  stout 
leathery  sheaths. 

The  purposes  to  which  different  species  of  bamboo  are 
applied  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  point 
out  an  object  in  which  strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite, 
and  for  which  lightness  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems 
are  not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.  The 

J'oung  shoots  of  some  species  are  cut  when  tender,  and  eaten 
ike  asparagus.  The  Adl-grown  stems,  whUe  green,  form 
elegant  eases,  exhaling  a  perpetual  moisture,  and  capable 
of  transporting  fmh  flowers  for  hundreds  of  miles :  when 
ripe  and  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers,  lance-shafts,  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed  posts,  .walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.  In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  are  formed  into  stockades, 
which  are  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery.  By  notching  their  sides,  the  Malays  make 
wonderfully  light  scaling-ladders,  which  can  be  conveyed 
with  facili^  when  heavier  machines  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. Bruised  uid  crushed  .hi  water,  the  leaves  and 
stems  form  Chinese  paper,  die  finer  qualities  of  which  are 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
eareftil  pounding.  The  leaves  of  a'  small  species  are  the 
material  used  by  the  Chinese  (or  the  lining  of  their 
tea-chests.  Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or,  by  a  Uttle  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  excellent  oases  for  holding  rolls  of 
papers.  Slit  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  end 
even  the  sails  of  boats.  Finally,  the  larger  and  thicker 
truncheons  are  exquisitely  carved  by  the  Chinese  into 
beautiful  ornaments.  It  is,  however,  more  especially  for 
building  purposes  t^  the  bamboo  is  important.  Accord- 
ing to  Marsden,  in  Sumatra  the  flame-work  (tf  the  houses 
of  the  natives  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  material.  In  the 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
laid  close  to  each  other,  and  across  these  laths  of  split 
bamboo  about  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  the  rattan-cane.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  closed  in  with 
the  bamboo  opened,  and  rendered  flat  by  spUtting  or  notch- 
ing the  circular  jtrints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
anresponding  divisions  within,  and  Isying  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  pressed  down  with  weights.  Whole  bamboos  often 
foram  the  upright  timbws,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
io  with  a  th^ch  of  narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
placed  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.  Another  and  most  ingenious  roof  is  also  formed  ' 
by  cutting  large  straight  bamboos  of  sufficient  length  to 
readi  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  splitting  them  ex- 
actly in  two,  knoi^ng  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
them  in  close  order  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- ! 
most ;  after  which  a  second  layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex  | 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of^  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  olF  USa  nin  that  Adls  upon  Ae  upper  wr  convex 
layer. 

'Such  being  the  utility  of  the  diflbrent  species  of  this 
plant,  we  shall  give  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  all  with  ! 
which  botanists  are  acquainted,  m  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
tiie  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  where  they  are  still  unknown ;  an  object  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  because  they  generally 
grow  in  dry  and  stony  places,  where  Uttle  or  nothing  of 
equal  utili^  can  be  made  to  thrive.  That  some  of  tnero 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
seems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Rees's  Cydoptedia,  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
species,  under  the  name  of  Nastus ;  Dr.  Roxbuivh  speaks  of 
but  six  species  as  known  in  continental  India ;  Romer  and 
Schultes  enumerate  twen^,  to  which  we  liave  added  indi- 
cations of  several  more. 

They  may  be  conveniently  tUstributed  in  three  sections. 

$  1.   Jftofie  BambooMt  with  the Jlowert  either  in 
spikes  orpanicies. 

I .  B.  arundinaeea,  Roxb.  Spiny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  with  asperities  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
{Bans,  in  Ben^I ;  Mulhae,  yetiroo,  of  the  Telingas ;  Mtm- 


gilt  or  MunkU,  of  the  Tamuls ;  Bula  Java,  in  Amboyna.)— 
Common  in  rich,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  stems  grow  in  clusters,  from  10  to  100,  from  the  same 
root-stock,  and  are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet.  When  in 
flower  it  is  usually  destitute  of  leaves,  and  as  the  extre- 
mity of  every  ramification  is  covered  with  blossom,  the  whole 
tree  seems  one  entire  immense  panicle.  Its  seeds  are 
used  as  rice.   Tabasheer  is  f^und  in  its  joints. 

2.  B.  etricta,  Roxb.  Somewhat  sj^ny.  Flowers  in  ex- 
tremely compact  whorls  iSadanapa  eadnw  of  the  Telingas). 
Saidtobea  smaller  sneeies  than  the  last:  it  grows  in  a  drier 
situation,  has  a  much  smaller  cavity,  and  is  very  struct. 
Its  great  stengQl,  solidity,  and  straiehtness,  render  it  much 
fitter  for  many  uses.  From  this  the  shafts  of  lances  are 
made  in  India. 

3.  B.  vuigarie,  Wendl.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface  with  asperi- 
ties.— Found  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twcn^ 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

4.  S.  ipt'nofo,  Roxb.  Strongly  armed  with  both  stngle 
and  compound  spines;  leaves  very  narrow,  rarely  more 
than  six  inches  long.  {Behor  bam  in  Bengid.)— Common 
about  Calcutta,  and  in  the  south  of  India,  forming  an  im- 
penetrable jungle;  also  often  cultivated  round  Indian  villages. 
It  has  a  smaller  hollow  than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently strong  than  many  of  them.  Dr.  Roxbu^h 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufts  as  to  appear  like  a 
single  trunk  at  some  distance ;  and  by  help  of  tneir  spiny 
branches  so  bound  together  that  it  is  a  most  arduous  task 
to  cut  down  an  old  clump  of  them.  The  stems  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long. 

3.  B.  TuMOt  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  broad,  rounded 
or  haart-sh«>ed  at  the  base.  iTvi^a  bant  in  Bengal ; 
Peka  bant  of  the  Hindus.)— Cranmon  all  over  Boigal ;  its 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  stems,  which  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  seventy  feet  lon^  and  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, rise  to  their  full  height  in  about  thir^  days ;  before 
their  lateral  shoots  are  ftmned,  they  are  dncribed  as  re- 
sembling fishing-rods  of  immense  size.  The  young  Uiiek 
shoots,  when  about  two  feet  high,  an  tender,  and  form  an 
excellent  pickle.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  scaffolding,  and  for 
covering  the  houses  of  natives ;  it  is  found  to  last  much 
longer  if  steeped  in  water  some  time  before  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  several  varieties.  Joiea 
baru  is  a  la^r  variety,  vrith  loiuer  and  thicker  joints ; 
Baaini  bans  hu  a  larger  cavity,  ana  is  chiefly  used  to  make 
baskets.  B^oor  bm$  is  of  a  small  sure,  very  solid  and 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  with  numerous 
strong  thorns.  A  staff  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hand  of 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  the  sacerdotal 
robe.   It  is  probahly  a  distinct  speries. 

6.  B.Balcooa^  Roxb.  Not  spiny;  leaves  narrow,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  (Balcoobans  in  Bengal.) — A  native  of 
Bengal,  and  even  more  gigantic  than  the  last.  It  is 
reckoned  by  the  workers  in  bamboo  the  very  best  for 
building  purposes ;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  immersed 
in  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
p;uished :  Vhooli  balcoo,  the  larger,  and  Balcoo  bans,  which 
u  smaller  and  stronger,  wiUi  a  less  cavity. 

7.  B.  BlumeatM,  Schultes.  Armed  with  triple  recurved 
spines ;  leaves  very  narrow,  quite  smooth,  suddenly  tapering 
into  a  short  stalk.  {Hauer  tjutjuk,  or  Sambu  durie,  in  Java.) 
— A  native  of  Java.  Stems  about  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

8.  B.  ttgrettis,  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  part 
veiT  spiny ;  leaves  narrow,  small,  smooth.  (Buiu  baauri, 
and  Teba  teba  in  Amboyna.) — On  mountains,  and  in  dry 
and  desert  places  in  all  China  and  Coehin  China ;  common, 
also,  in  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Its 
crooked,  sometimes  creeping  stems,  and  nigged  aspect, 
distinguish  it  The  trunk  is  a  foot  tiiiok,  and^the  joints 
(we  presume  near  the  base)  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
often  netuj^  solid. 

9.  B.  Tnouartii,  Kunth.  Stems  ^-ery  much  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  Madagascar,  where,  however,  it  is  not 
believed  to  be  indigenous. 

1 0.  B.  mitis,  Poir.  Stems  perfectly  unarmed ;  leaves 
very  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their  base.— Culti- 
vated in  the  fields  ana  hedges  of  Cochin  China,  and  found 
wild  in  Amboyna,  where  several  supposed  varieties  exiiit. 
Its  stems  grow  thirty  feet  long,  and  are  said  by  Rumphius 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  species,  although  its  aide&  UQ 
tbiQ.  It  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 
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11.  S.  maxitHo,  Poir.  Stems  very  Btn^lit,  braneliing 
only  near  the  summit,  and  densely  covered  with  spines. — 
The  most  gif^ntic  of  all  the  species,  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Its  wood  is,  however,  very  thin.  It  is  found  wild  in  C«n- 
bodia.  Bally,  Java,  and  various  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

12.  B.  atperet,  Schultes.  Stems  covered  all  over  with  a 
sort  of  white  mealy  down.  {Bulu  potong  of  Amboyna.) — 
Found  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna,  with  stems 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  as  tni.ck  as  a  man's 
ttiigh.  It  does  not  branch,  but  emits  little,  hard,  spine-like 
roots  at  its  nodes. 

13.  B.  apm,  Sehdtes.  Leaves  very  large,  taper-pointed, 
and  gradually  ntuTowing  to  the  base,  extremely  seabrous  at 
the  eflge.— Another  ginntic  species,  with  the  dimensious 
of  the  last,  growing  on  Mount  Salak,  in  Java. 

14.  £t7un^,  Schultes.  Leaves  very  lai^e,  taper-pointed 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  bristly  veiy  short  stalk, 
very  scabrous  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface. — Found 
in  Java  with  the  last,  end  remarkable  for  its  extremely 
broad  and  scabrous- leaves.    Its  dimensions  are  not  stated. 

15.  B.  nigra,  LoddiBes.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
swelled  at  the  nodes,  uA-brown,  and  polished,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height.  Leaves  narrow,  very  smooth,  rounded 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk ;  ligule  with 
IWK  fltifTfringes.— A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  its  beautiftil  slender  stems  are  cut  for  the  handles  of 
parasoTs,  walking-sticks,  &c.  It  is  by  far  the  most  patient 
of  cold,  having  been  living  for  several  years  without  pro- 
tection in  a  morass  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  acclimated  in 
tiie  south-west  of  England,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

16.  B.  aristata,  Lmidiges.  Sterna  slender,  smooth,  not 
spiny.  Leaves  very  smooth,  narrowed  gradually  at  the  base 
into  a  short  rtalk ;  with  downy  fringed  sheaths.  Ligules 
divided  into  very  long  coarse  fringes.  Nodes  mealy  when 
young. — Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Avery  elegant  species, 
related  to  the  last 

1 7.  B.  nana,  Roxb. —iTeu  fa  of  the  Chinese,  of  whose  coun- 
try w  is  a  native.    It  makes  most  beautiful  close  hedges. 

18.  B.  pubetcem,  Loddiges,  Not  spiny.  Young  shoots, 
leaf-sheaths  and  leaves  on  the  under  side,  covered  with 
short  down.  A  very  remarkable  species,  obtained  by  the 
English  froto  the  collectitms  of  France.  Its  native  oountry 
is  unknown.  The  stems  are  thirty  ftet  long,  and  an  in^ 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

19.  B.  atriatot  Lodd^es.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
polished,  yellow  with  green  stripes.  Lraves  narrow,  rather 
glaucous  on  the  underside,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at 
the  base,  quite  smooth,  except  a  few  short  black  hairs  on 
the  sheaths. — A  native  of  China.  Often  cultivated  in  the 
hot- houses  of  England,  on  account  of  its  beautiftil  variegated 
stems.    Grows  sbout  twenty  feet  high, 

20.  S.£/ai«M,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  very  slender, 
pale  green.  Leaves  very  small,  not  downy,  taper- pointed, 
almost  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  covered  on  the  under- 
surface  with  very  close  bright  glaucous  bloom.  Leaves 
scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines 
broad. — A  native  of  India,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  remarkable  species,  not  growing 
above  two  feet  high,  with  entangled  branches. 

i  a.  Atiaiic  Bamboot,  wilh  the  flowers  not  panicted,  but 
in  sin^e  terminal  whorled  spikes. 

21.  fl.  verticillata,  Willd.  Leaf-sheaths  covered  with 
stinging  haira.  Stems  whitish.— Fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  when  full-grown'  of  a  pale  colour,  which  becomes 
nearly  white  in  drying.  The  hairs  of  the  leaves  occasion  so 
mui^  Itching,  that  this  kind  is  troublesome  to  collect.  It  is 
the  Leleba  alba  of  Rumphius,  who  says  the  edges  of  ita  leaves 
an  so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatherers.   In  Ambt^na. 

22.  B.  atra.  Leaf-stalks  covered  with  stinging  hairs. 
Stems  black  and  shining.— Very  like  the  hut,  aw  found 
>Uo  in  AmbOTna.  It  chietly  differs  in  the  colour  of  the 
stems.    It  is  the  Leleba  nigra  of  Rumphius. 

23.  B.  prava.  Leaves  very  large,  stiff,  and  brood,  ex- 
^mely  hispid  with  stinging  hairs.— The  most  common  in 
Ambyyna,  forming  large  woods,  which  come  down  to  the ' 
wast;  it  flourishes  equally  in  dry  and  moist  situations,' 
and  is  readily  known  from  the  others  of  this  section  by  its 
very  Urge  leaves,  whub  are  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  I 
kmg  and  three  or  four  inches  brood. 


i4.  B.piettL  JdnUveiy  UHig,Tari«:a(ed  .wiai  white  and 
neen.  Leaves  narrow  and  not  very  haiiy.— Common  in 
Cerama,  Kelanga,  Celebes,  and  some  other  Malayan  islands. 
Ita  joints  are  as  much  as  four  feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
thick :  the  wood  is  thin,  and  it  is  consequently  used  princi- 
pally for  light  walking-sticks ;  it  is  however  extremely  strong. 

25.  B.  Amahussana.  Joints  short.  Leaves  with  stinging 
hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  but  smooth  near  the 
ground. — Less  straight,  and  more  short-jointed  than  any 
of  the  preceding  species  of  this  section.  Its  wood  is  very 
thick.   In  Amboyna  and  Manipa. 

26.  fi.  multiplex.  Lour.  Stems  lo?ig-jointed,  not  spi]^. 
Leaves  stinglras,  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  tfa^ 
base.— Cultivated  in  the  North  <^CochmChina  for  hedges. 
Its  leaves  are  ver)'  narrow  and  of  a  brownish-green.  The 
stems  are  about  twelve  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick, 

27.  B.  tabacaria,  Poir.  Stems  slender,  very  straight,  of 
nearly  equal  thickness,  branched ;  with  very  long  rough 
joints. — Wild  in  the  black  and  argillaceous  soil  of  Amboyna, 
Manipa,  and  Java,  in  the  plains  and  moistor  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Its  stems  are  nearly  solid,  and  excessively 
tough  and  hard.  The  joints  are  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger ;  when  polished  they 
make  the  ftneat  pipe-sticks.  The  outside  is  so  hard,  that 
it  emitt  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  by  the  hatchet.  The 
iqiecieB  runs  very  much  at  the  root 

f  3.  American  Bamboos. 

28.  B.  Guadua,  Humb.  Leaves  very  narrow,  covered 
with  asperities  at  the  edge  and  on  the  under-surfuce. — Found 
in  warm  and  temperate  places,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada  and.  Quito,  growing  like  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  knotteid,  shining  trunk, 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  are  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  are  not  more  than  five  lines  broad. 

29.  B.  latifolia,  Humb.  Leaves  narrow,  but  oblong ; 
extremely  smooth. — About  twenty-five  feet  high,  drooping 
at  the  pomt,  with  shining  joints,  two  feet  long,  and  about 
four  inches  thick.  The  leaves  are  the  same  length  as  in  tho 
lost,  but  thrice  as  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  damp  shady 
woods  on  tho  banks  of  the  river  Cassiquiare,  in  yopical 
America. 

30.  B.  rt^oara,  Nees.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  then  narrowed  into  a  very  short  stalk. — 
Stems  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  wiih  joints  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  the 
leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  full  two  inches  wide. 
Found  by  Dr.  Von  Martina  in  woods  1800  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  mountain  called  Serra  do  Mar,  towards  Guaran- 
tinqueta,  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul's. 

31.  B.  parvtjBtra,  Schultes.  An  obscure  niecies,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  Huanoco.  by  Hnnke.  The 
stem  is  said  to  be  branched,  and  the  leaves  lance-shaped, 
taper-pointod,  with  a  scabrous  edge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  other  species  of  this 
curious  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America :  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  may  be  repetitions.  Travellers  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  procuring  wild  specimens  of  bamboos  should  dry 
a  small  branch  with  the  loaves,  and  if  possible  the  flowers ; 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  put  by  a  portion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  marked  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  dried  specimen. 

(See  Roxburgh's  ^ora  Indica,  v<A.  ii. ;  Rumphius's 
Herbarium  Amboinense,  vol.  iv. Romer  and  Schultes's  Sys- 
tema  VagetabiUum,  vol.  vii.) 
BAMEEAN.  [See  Gmoolgroola.] 
BAMPTON.  or  BAMPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  a  mar- 
ket town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Oxford  and  the  hun- 
dred'of  Bampton.  The  population  in  1801  was  1003;  in 
1811,  1232;  m  1821.  1460^  and  in  1831,  1609.  [See  Ox- 
FORD^HIRB.1 

BAMPTON*  t  market  town  and  parish  in  the  connW  of 
Devon  and  the  hundred  of  Bampton.  It  is  160  miles  uom 
London,  abont  half  way  between  Minehead  and  Exeter. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two 
fairs  in  ihe'yeat,  one  of  which  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
the  other  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October.  At  these  half- 
yearly  fairs  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England  are  sold. 
Its  population  in  1801  was  1364;  in  1811,  1422;  in  1821 
1633  ;  and  in  1831,  1961.    [See  Dbvonshibb.] 

BAMPTON  LECTURE,  an  endowment  for  ever  of  a 
course  of  Eight  Serpmfi*  to  be  anpually  preached  in  thg 
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VnlnrnUr  of  OsSmA,  batmen  the  eomiBeiwsnent  ttf  the 
monUi  in  Lent  term  and  tbe  end  of  the  third  week  in 
ActTenn,  at  StMary'a  Church.  This  lecture  wa»  founded 
in  ptmnance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
nsidentiar;  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  who  ordered  that 
the  lecturer  should  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  thefirtt  Tueiday 
in  Easter  Term,  by  the  heads  of  colleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  be  qualified  to  preach  the  sermons 
unless  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  uniTersities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
person  never  to  preach  the  lecture  twice.  The  sermons  to 
^  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  ftul^jects :  *  to 
ofliflrm  and  eatablish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  oonfute  all 
heretics  and  sdiiamatics  ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Seripturet ;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 

Srimitive  nlhers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  tne  primi- 
ve  church;  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  (  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Qhost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds.'  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture- sermons  are  to  be  always  printed  within  two  months 
after  they  are  preached  ;  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univeriity,  one  to  the  head  of  every  college, 
one  copy  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy 
to  bo.  put  into  tbe  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of 
printing  them  to  be  paid  outctf  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
estates  given  for  establiahing  the  lecture ;  the  preacher  not 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  successive  preachers  from 
1780,  when  the  series  was  begun,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Univertity  Calendar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sermons  preached  have  been  published,  but  a  few  of  the 
courses  have  been  printed  only,  in  accordance  with  the  limit 
already  expressed  from  the  founder's  will,  and  are  rarely 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  tbe  preachers,  those  of , 
Joseph  White,  D.D.,  Edward  Tatham,  D.D..  George  Stanley 
Faber,  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.  (now  Bishop  of 
Durham),  end  Reginald  H<^r,  M.A.,  are  perhaps  tbe 
most  eminent. 

The«  clear  income  of  Mr.  Bampton's  estate,  in  1780, 
amounted  to  120^  per  annum. 

BAN,  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  senses.  But  as  tbe  idea  of  *  publication' 
or  '  proclamation'  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  anttent  word  ban  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  and 
the  modem  Welsh  in  the  simple  sense  of  *  proclaiming.' 

As  a  part  of  the  common  speech  of  the  English  nation, 
the  word  is  now  so  rarely  used  that  it  is  put  into  some 
glossaries  of  povincial  or  arehaical  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  eonflned  to  some  particular  districts  or  parti- 
cular classes.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writers;  among  the  poets, 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Shakspeare;  and  among  proee- 
writers,  Knolles  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  however, 
it  is  not  u»ed  in  its  original  sense  of  *  proclamation,'  but  in 
a  sense  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of 
a  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  language,  to  denote  cursing,  de- 
nouncing woe  and  mischief  agmnst  one  who  has  offended. 
A  single  quotation  ftom  Shakspeare's  tale  of  Venut  and 
Admit  will  show  precisely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  empto)'ed  it,  and  \jy  the  people  from  whose  lips  it 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard : 

All  awDlleq  wilh  ctuLfliig  down  AdooU  bUc, 
Banniitg  the  tK^tcroua  ud  uuruly  bcuL 

The  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out 
the  prtictice,  the  woiid  has  nearly  disappeared.  But  in  tbe 
middle  ages  the  practice  v/as  countenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  prevailed  in 
the  more  ordinary  ranks  and  affairs  of  life. 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  Tounded,  writings 
were  usually  drawn  up.  specifying  with  what  lands  the 
foundn-  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them;  and 
Aese  instruments  often  conclude  vitii  imprecatory  sen- 
tences in  which  torments  here  and  hereafter  are  invoked 
on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  frmu  the 
purposes  fbr  which  thoy  were  bestowed.  It  seems  Uiat  what 
we  how  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pronounced 
in  the  fhoe  of  the  chureh  and  the  worid  by  the  donors,  with 
certain  aceompanvinK  emraonies.  Matthew  Puns,  a  monk 
xiS  St.  Alban's.  who  has  left  one  of  the  best  of  tfa^  eariy 


ehnmMes  of  Bn||^idi  afiirt,  relates  thai  when  gyg 

Henry  III.  had  refounded  the  church  of  Westminster.  h» 
went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  large  assem- 
bly of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  receive  him. 
The  prelates  were  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  and  each  held 
a  candle  in.  his  hand.  The  king  advanced  to  the  altar,  and 
laying  his  band  on  the  Holy  E'^angetists,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  de- 
prive the  church  of  anything  which  he  had  given  it,  or  of 
any  of  its  rights.  When  the  king  had  finished,  the  prelates 
cast  down  tne  candles  which  th^  held,  and  while  they  lay 
upon  tbe  pavement,  smoking  and  stinking  (we  use  the 
words  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction),  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  sloud :  'Thus,  thus  taaj  tbeccn- 
deroned  souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfovourably 
interpret  these  rights  be  extinguished,  smoke,  and  stink  :* 
when  all  present,  but  the  king  especially,  shouted  out 
*  Amen,  Amen.' 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  donm'n^  of  the  midde 
ages.  Nor  was  it  connned  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  King 
Henry  HI.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  renewed  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  tbe  course  of  the  struggle  which 
was  going  on  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
between  the  king  and  the  baronk.  other  charters  of  liberties 
were  granted.  But  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  the 
barons  knew  was  only  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  was 
required  ;  and  the  king  was  induced  to  preude  at  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  archbishop  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  sentence  of  exconimunication  against  all 
persons  of  whatever  degree  who  should  violate  the  charters. 
This  was  done  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  3rd  day  of  May, 
1233.  Tbe  transaction  was  mode  matter  of  puUic  record, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  naticuial  docu- 
ments called  Rymer's  Faedera. 

But  besides  these  general  banntngs,  particular  persons 
who  escaped  from  justice  or  who  opposed  themselves  to  the 
sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimes  banned  or  placed 
under  a  ban.  In  the  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  case  of 
Guide  de  Montfort.  This  Guido  was  the  son  of  Simon  de 
Montibrt,  earl  of  I^icester,  and  grandson  of  King  John. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  bis  fi^er  ust  his 
life,  no  one  had  been  more  active  in  the  king's  service  fliaa 
Henty  of  Almaine,  another  grandson  of  King  John,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  that  king's  younger  son,  who 
hod  been  elected  King  of  the  Almains.  This  young  prince 
being  at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  religious  service 
in  one  of  the^urches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  Guido  de  Montfort,  and  slain  upon  the  spot  A  general 
detestation  of  the  crime  was  felt  throughout  Bnrope.  IHmt« 
has  placed  the  muiderer  in  the  b\femo: 

He  ID  God't  txnom  nnote 
The  heart  itUl  insroiiMd  on  tbe  buka  ot  Tbame*. 

The  murderer  escaped.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  time, 
one  was  that  be  was  wandering  in  Norway.  This  man  the 
pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  counsel,  or  assist 
him  ;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  some  littie  might  be  allowed 
for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harboured  him  should 
fall  under  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  bound 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  atraolved  of  the  oath. 
This  was  promulgated  throughout  Burme.  A  papal  bull 
in  which  the  pnxSunation  is  set  forth  still  exists  among  the 
public  records  in  the  diapter-bouse  at  Westminster.  A 
copy  of  it  is  in  Rymer's  Fcedera.  The  pope  uses  tbe  very 
expression  Jbrbannimus;  'Guidonem  etiam  forbenuimus.' 

Tliis  species  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read 
of  persons  or  oitien  being  placed  under  the  btmqf  the  empire, 
a  phrase  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  writers  on  tbe  affairs 
of  (Germany.  Persons  or  cities  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  general  voice  of  tbe  confederation  were  by  some  public 
act,  like  those  which  have  been  described,  cut  off  from 
society,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  pro- 
per^. 

It  is  manifest  that  ont  of  this  use  of  the  wwd  has  sprung 
that  popular  sense  in  which  now  only  the  word  is  ever  beaid 
among  us,  as  well  as  tbe  Italien  bandire,  Vteaoh  btmmr  and 
the  English  banish. 

In  some  parte  of  England,  before  the  Reformation,  an  in- 
ferior spedes  of  banning  was  proctiMd  by  the  parish  priests. 
'  In  the  Marches  of  Walea,"  says  Tyndml  in  his  work  against 
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the  RomUh  Church,  entitled  7%e  Ob«(fymee  of  a  Ckrittm 
Man,  1534,  *  it  is  IIm  manner,  if  any  man  have  an  ox  or  a 
cowftolen,  he  comethtothe  curate  and  deaireth  him  tocune 
the  stealer ;  and  be  commands  the  parish  to  give  him,  every 
m  an,  God's  curse,  and  his ;  "  God's  curse  and  mine  have  he, 
sa-yetfa  every  man  in  the  parisb.'  Stowe  relates  that,  fn 
1299,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  accqiaed  at  Paul's  Cross  all 
those  who  had  searched  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  for  a  hoard  of  gold.  {London,  p.  333.)  Tyndal  argues 
against  the  practice,  as  he  does  agaitist  the  exoommunusa- 
tory  power  in  ^end.  Yet  lomething  like  it  aeems  to  be 
Mill  retained  iti  the  Commination  Service  at  £ngluh 
Chunh. 

In  France  the  popular  language  has  not  been  Influenced 
by  this  application  of  the  won!  ban  to  the  same  extent  with 
the  English.  With  them  the  idea  of  publication  prevails 
over  that  of  denouncement,  and  they  call  the  public  cry  by 
which  men  are  called  to  a  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
when  it  is  done  by  beat  of  drum,  a  ban.  In  time  of  war 
a  proclamation  through  the  ranks  of  an  army  is  the  ban. 
In  Artois  and  some  parts  of  Picardy  the  public  bell  is  called 
the  ban-cloqut,  or  the  cloche  d  ban,  as  being  rung  to  sum- 
niott  people  to  their  Bstemblies.  When  those  who  held  of 
tiie  king  wen  summoned  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
were  the  ban,  and  tenants  of  the  secondary  rank  the  arriere- 
ban  ;  and  out  of  this  feudal  use  of  the  term  arose  the  ex- 

Epessions  four  d  ban.  and  moulin  d  ban,  for  a  lord's  bake- 
ouse.  or  a  lord's  mill,  at  which  the  tenant*  of  a  manor  (as 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England)  were  bound  to  bake 
their  bread,  or  to  gnnd  their  com.  The  banlieue  of  a  city 
is  a  district  around  it,  usually,  but  not  always,  a  league  on 
all  sides,  through  which  the  proclamation  of  the  principal 
judge  of  the  place  has  authority.  A  person  submitting  to 
exile  is  said  to  keep  his  ban,  and  he  wlu>  returns  home 
vxthout  a  recall  breaks  hit  ban. 

The  French  use  the  word  as  the  English  do,  when  they 
■peak  tii  the  ban,  or,  as  we  speak  and  write  it,  the  banns  of 
marriage.  This  Is  die  public  proclamation  vbieh  the  law 
requires  of  th«  intention  of  the  parties  named  to  enter  into 
the  marrii^  ooveaanL  The  law  of  the  antient  French 
and  of  the  English  church  is  in  this  respect  the  same. 
The  proclamation  must  be  made  on  three  successive  Sun- 
days in  the  church,  during  the  time  of  the  celebration  (rf 
public  worship,  when  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  parish  is 
present. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  two-fold:  I.  To  prevent 
clandestine  marriages,  and  mcuriages  between  parties  not  free 
from  the  marriage  contract,  parties  within  the  prohibited  de- 
crees of  kindred,  minors,  or  excommunicates;  and,  2.  to  save 
the  contracting  parties  from  precipitancy,  who  by  this  provi- 
sion are  cemp^ed  to  suffer  some  weeks  to  pass  between  the 
consent  privately  given  and  received  between  themselves 
and  the  marriage.  Both  these  objects  are  of  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  secured  by  law.  The  ban,  or  banns,  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with.  In  that  cose  a  license  is  ob- 
tained from  some  person  who  is  authorized  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  ^ant  it,  by  which  license  the  parties  are 
allowed  to  marry  m  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or 
parochial  chapelry  in  which  either  of  them  re«dea,  m  which 
marriages  are  wont  to  be  cdebrated,  without  the  publica- 
of  banns.  The  law,  however,  takes  care  to  ensure  the 
objects  fiv  whicAk  the  publication  of  banns  was  devised,  by 
requiring  oaths  to  fae  taken  by  the  p*rty  applying  for  the 
license,  and  certificates  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
in  the  case  of  minors.  Special  -licenaea  not  only  dispense 
with  the  publication  of  banns,  but  allow  the  parties  to  marry 
at  any  convenient  time  or  place.  These  are  granted  only 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  twenty-fifth  yearof  King  Henry  VIU,  entitled 
an  act  concerning  Peter- Pence  and  dispensations. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  practice  began,  but  it  is  wi- 
doubtedly  very  antient.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is 
alluded  to  in  a  pauam  at  TortalliaB.  Amoiv  the  inno- 
vations into>ducea  in  rVanee  during  the  time  of  ^  first 
RevidutiiHt,  one  was  to  sub^tute  Sat  this  oral  publican 
a  writtm  announpaQBQBt  tit  tbb  intention,  affixed  to  the  door 
of  the  town-hall,  or  in  %amB  public  place,  during  a  certain 
time.  But  whm  it  is  cwsidered  how  liable  these  bills  are 
to  be  torn  down  or  delacod,  and  the  questions  which  may 
arise  in  oooaequence,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  mode 
which  there  is  much  reason  to  prefer  to  that  which  has 
so  long  been  established  in  Chnstian  nations. 

BAN.  B.^US,  or  BANNUS.  derived  from  the  Sda- 


Tonian  beat,  a  chief,  is  (he  name  given  to  the  governor  of 
certain  militanr  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in 
Sclavonia,  ana  Croatia,  who  is  the  npresentative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  his  ofiee,  takes  the  command  tax 
the  defence  of  those  di»tricts  in  time  of  war.  A  district,  over 
which  such  a  ban  or  ruler  is  set,  is  hence  termed  a  Banata  or 
Banal.  There  are  two  of  these  banates  in  Hunga^ ;  the 
one.  lying  between  44*  10*  and  4fi°  IV  N.  lat.,  and  20°  2' 
and  22°  32'  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Hungarian  Banate,  which 
comprehends  tiie  three  sonth-eaitem  circles  of  i^orontal, 
Temesh,  and  Krashova,  which  lie  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  contains 
a  surface  of  about  1200  square  miles:  189  towns  and  inha- 
bited places ;  two  districts  where  the  Banate  regiments 
ore  raised;  and  a  population  which  has  increas^  since 
the  year  1799,  from  129,222  to  upwards  of  180.000.  The 
military  head-quarters  are  established  at  Temesvar.  Between 
the  south-western  borders  of  the  Hungarian  Banate  and 
the  Danube  lies  the  other  banate,  or  tne  German  Banate 
(Teutsch-Banat),  which  forms  part  of  the  military  frontiers 
of  Austria,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1 570  square  miles it 
is  therefore  termed  the  Banate  Frontier  also.  A  whole 
regiment  is  raised  and  recruited  fh>m  this  district;  the 
population  of  which  has  risen  firom  6 1 ,988,  in  the  year  1 799, 
to  nearly  94,000  in  the  present  day :  the  renmentd  staff  is 
stationed  at  Pancsova  in  the  Temes.  Besmes  this  town,  it 
contains  about  fifty  larger  or  smaller  Tillages,  some  of  which 
have  1.500  and  2000  inhabitants.  [See  jSdhoarian  Ba- 
NATB  and  Gbruan  Banatk.] 

Banal  Frontier  ( Banal- Generala^  or  Banal-grUntze)  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  militai-y  Irontiers,  which  is  situated 
in  that  sub-division  of  them  called  the  Croatian  Fronti^, 
between  45**  and  45"  32'  N.  lat.,  and  15"  30'  and  16*  56'  E. 
long. :  it  consists  of  two  circles,  the  First  and  Second  Banal 
Regiments,  which  lie  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
extend  between  that  river,  the  Kulpa,  and  the  Unna ;  the 
confluence  of  the  last  riv^r  with  the  Save  forms  their  most 
easterly  point.  Th^  occupy  an  area  of  1 003  square  miles, 
whidi  nave  a  popuUtion  of  about  126,300  souls,  and  contain 
543  towns  and  villa^a.  The  staff  of  the  first  Banal  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Ghna,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  that 
of  the  second,  at  Petrinia  and  Castaiiucza,  the  former  a 
lar^e  and  delightfully -situated  town  on  the  Kulpa.  The 
mqority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Croatians,  consisting  of  about 
40.000  ^.dherents  of  the  Greek  and  86,000  of  the  Armenian 
persuasion.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  succession 
of  gentle  acclivities  and  spacious  plains :  the  former  are 
constituted  of  the  Petrova-Gora  and  Zrin  ranges.  The 
Kulpa  forms  its  northern,  tho  Save  its  north-esstem,  and 
the  Unna  its  south-eastern  boundaries.  The  country  con- 
tains several  morasses;  the  extent  of  surface  turned  to 
account  is  about  562,000  acres,  of  which  204,000  consist  of 
woods,  and  223,000  of  arable  land.  Nearly  5000  acres  are 
cultivated  as  vineyards,  and  produce  about  57.000  gallons  of 
wine.  The  pasture-lands  occupy  about  15,500  acres,  which 
support  about  8000  horses,  and  considerable  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Iron  is  raised  in  small  quantities ; 
but  mechanicid  industry  is  represented  as  being  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Some  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  through 
Costainioza  and  RsdasnitM,  in  the  firrt  Banal  Regiment 

The  Banal  Frontier  was  formed  in  tiie  course  of  the  yjsat 
1 696,  daring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  L 

BANA'NA.  [SeeHusA.] 

BANBURY,  an  antient  borough  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Cherwell,  near  the  northmn 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  limits  of  the  old 
borough  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  parish,  which 
comprises  also  the  township  of  Neithrep,  with  its  hamlets  of 
Calthorp,  Wickham,  Hardwick,  and  Easington,  all  situated 
in  the  hundred  of  Banbttry  and  county  of  Oxfbrd ;  and  the 
hamlets  of  Grimsbury  and  Netheroot  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
Cherwell,  in  Sutton  hundred  and  in  the  county  of  Nwth 
ampton.  AU  these  mambeis  «i  the  parish  havs  besa 
added  to  the  parliamimtary  horeuh  by  tlw  RefiKA 
Bonndary  Aot-  BaatHtiy  is  u^Hbur  N.W.  nt 

london,  and  twm^-two  miles  N.  of  Oxfiwd.  The  Slaxon 
name  of  the  place,  according  to  Camdra,  was  Banesbyrig: 
it  stands  in  XkiBMsday-book  Bsnedwrie.  The  name  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  gre^  battle  between  the 
West  Saxon  king  Cynric  and  the  Britons,  a.u.  556,  was 
fought  at  Banbury ;  but  Barbury,  in  WiUsliirt),  also  lays 
claim  to  being  the  site  of  the  same  event.  Roman  coins 
were  frequently  found  at  Banbury  before  the  time  of  Cam- 
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den ;  and  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  long  ago.  was  pre- 
aerved  under  an  arch  in  the  street,  near  the  present  Old 
George  Inn,  thence  called  in  M  writings  the  George  and 
Altar  Stone  Inn.  This  building  was  standing  within  the 
memory  of  a  few  persons  now  living,  and  is  described  as 
a  piece  of  stone-work  eiriit  feet  kuig.  ■upporUng  an  aieh 
about  ten  feet  high,  within  which  arch  was  placed  the 
Roman  relic.  These  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
others  to  place  the  Roman  station,  Brinava,  at  Banbury : 
but  that  titation  was  on  the  Fortway.  which  led  fhim 
Castra  (Alcester,  near  Bicester)  to  Isannavaria  (Burnt 
Walls,  near  Daventry) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been 
recently  clearly  Iraoed  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Brinava  is  theref<N%  placed  with 
^at  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near  Chipping  Wardon, 
six  miles  distant.  Roman  remains  have,  however,  been 
discovered,  not  only  at  Buibury,  but  at  several  places  in 
the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1 125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strength- 
ened with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  fkmons 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In 
ir39  this  prelate,  being  taken  prisoner  by  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Danesmore,  near  Banbury,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebdlion  had  been  fomented  by  the  king-making 
Earl  of  Warwick.  After  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  place 
at  Banbury  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman,  Lwd  Staflbid,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
royal  army ;  in  consequeooe  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted 
the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Earl  of  Peip- 
broke,  weakened  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother,  with  ten  other 
gentlemen,  boing  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
bury. In  the  ust  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech 
reugned  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Banbury  to  the  crown.  Queen 
EliMbeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Save  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Brouffhttm.  In  the  same  reign.  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
bratoa  in  nursery  rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at  Banbury.  The 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  tbe  cause  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the  castle  was  defended 
by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
afterthe  battle  of  Edgebill,  in  1642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  allerwards  stood  several  attacks,  including  two  des- 
perate sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  former  occasion  it 
resisted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but 
not  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses,  of  which  only  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  tbe  castle  was  besieged  by  the  fiimoui  Colonel 
Whalley  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  capitulated  on  honourable 
conditions  after  Charles  I.  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  service  Colonel  ^Thalley  was  re- 
warded by  the  parliament  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
castle  was  taken  down  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent  its 
again  becoming  a  strong  bold  fur  the  royalists  in  a  puritan 
district.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  name,  and 
■mall  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one  «  the  walls,  upon 
which  last  a  cottage  has  bean  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary  a  cliartcr  was  conferred,  as  a  reward 
tat  the  services  of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  maintained  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane 
<Jrey.  James  I.  confirmed  and  extended  the  charter;  and 
a  new  one  was  grantetl  by  George  I.,  which  vested  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  a  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  six  capital  burgesses,  and  thirty  assistants,  with 
other  officers.  All  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgesses  in  common 
oouncil  assembled,  otcept  in  the  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
eloetion  of  whom  the  votes  of  the  aaststanto  wen  ahw  to  be 
taken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  member  of 
parlianient  previous  to  the  date  of  the  flnt  charter;  but 
since  that  time  one  member  has  been  ntumed.  For  a  long 
time,  if  not  during  tbe  whole  of  this  period,  the  member 
appears  to  have  been  returned  by  the  select  body  of  the 


corporation,  namely,  the  mayor,  tbe  twelve  aldermen,  and 
the  six  capital  burgesses  only.  The  names  of  Sir  Kianeis 
Walsingbam,  NaJhaniel  Fieniies,  and  Lord  North,  a|^ear 
on  the  list  of  members  for  Banburr.  The  inflnence  of 
the  North  fomily,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood <rf  Banbury,  long  prevailed  atdeetions;  hut  by 
the  extwuon  of  the  franchise  under  the  Reform  Aet  that 
influence,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  nonunatioiik 
was  abolished.  The  number  (rf  electcas  on  ti^  roister 
completed  in  1834  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  pUce  of  trade 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Letand  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 
This  is  chieAy  owing  to  its  being  tbe  centre  of  that  district 
of  rich  red  land  which  Arthur  Young  describes  as  the  gbry 
of  tbe  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Osfind  canal  running  by 
Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  can&ls  with  aU 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  tm  means  of  continuing 
and  improving  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  neighbtmrhooS 
is  very  thickly  covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  plush,  shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing, 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  whidi  employs  within  the  parish  12s 
men,  besides  women  and  children,  in  some  branches  of 
the  manufacture;  and  many  others  are  engaged  m  tbe 
same  manufacture  in  some  of  the  adjacent  viUagee.  A 
manufacture  of  Unen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  at  Ban- 
bury has  been  abandoned.  The  weekly  market,  which 
is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  within  many 
miles  round.  There  are  nine  chartered  &in  and  two  an- 
nual great  markets.  Banbury  cakes  have  been  celebrated 
ttam  before  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  high  repute; 
but  the  Banbury  cheese,  which  Shakspeare  mentiima,  is 
no  longer  made. 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surrounded 
with  rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and 
airy.  Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  from 
north  to  south,  and  another  line,  running  from  west  to  east, 
crosses  the  former  one.  There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gates  at  the  terminations.  This  was  the  description  given 
of  tbe  streets  by  Leland.  In  1628  more  than  one-third 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury,  long  pro- 
verbial for  its  dirt,  has  been  made  perfectly  clean  under 
tbe  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825,  for  paving,  lightmg, 
&c.  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshiro  flagstone*; 
and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  by  the  recently  erected  gsA* 
works.  The  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufncient  moden 
building ;  the  town  gaol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  old  and 
rather  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tre«d-wh«el  has  been 
recently  erected.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  M«ry, 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  taken  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  In  1790,  and 
the  antient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  parish 
has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  In  addition  to  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  church  lands  and  bouses,  and  the  materials  of  tbe 
old  fi^ie^  together  wMi  two  large  subscriptiims,  an  annual 
rate  amounting  to  590/!.  3*.,  has  been  nude  unoa  1790; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  being  still  unliqui- 
dated, the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  tune. 
The  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  divine  ser- 
vice being  90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  of  acoommo* 
dating  230O  persons.  There  are  in  Banbury  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Friends,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Calvinists.  Formerly 
an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  stood  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  town;  the  remains  of  this  bmldingwere 
long  used  as  a  barn,  bnt  have  latdy  been  converted  into 
a  private  residence.  Another  hospital,  dedicated  to  St, 
Leonard,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Netheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  rdigious 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  are  not  well  known.  In  a  field  adjacent  to  tbe  southern 
enhance  to  the  town  is  an  earthen  work,  or  am^theatre, 
called  the  Bear  Garden,  whore  the  antient  Epgush  xptuta 
were  practised. 

Banbury  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  in  1705,  for 
boys  and  girls.  In  1817  if  was  incorporated  with  the 
newly-established  national  schods  for  bo}-s  and  girls;  but 
the  funds  are  kept  separatdy,  and  are  partly  appUed  to 
cfothing  tbe  children  elected  on  the  Blue  Coat  foundation, 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girU.  Including  these* 
the  natitmal  .sohools  at  Banbury  now  educate  about  ISO 
boys  and  75  girls,  besides  oootiiaiial  sehoUn  on  Snndaja* 
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Tb0  J3imoten  have  snanl  lam  and  effldent  Sonday  and 
•voiinff  Bchoola  at  th^  nspeetiTe  eli^tda ;  and  altMWwr 
the  diflsrant  wdioola  aSMd  instractum  to  weiAj  800  ehudren. 
There  are  besides  in  the  town  tvo  excellent  oluuitable  so- 
ciettea,  a  savings'  bank,  a  subscription  Itbraiy,  and  other 
oaeflil  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent  old 
grammar-school  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  church- 
yard was*  Buffered  to  fall  into  disuse  a  long  time  ago.  The 
building  remains,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
who  let  it  for  41.  aryear,  and  apply  that  amount  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  schools.  Of  land  or  other  en- 
dowment from  which  funds  were  supplied  for  the  support  of 
the  achool,  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  potmlation  of  the  old  txwough  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  the  fiiUowing manner!— in  1801,  2755:  in  1811,  2841 ; 
in  1821,  3306 ;  and  in  1831.  3737.  But  ttUH  numbers  do 
not  give  the  popalatkm  of  die  connected  lomt,  which  in- 
cludes moat  aS  the  houses  eontamed  in  the  hamlehi.  The 
population  of  the  parish  was,  in  1821,  5673  :  and  in  1831, 
6422. 

Tbe  criminal  juriadictinn  of  tlin  homugh  ATtendti  to  capi- 
tal off.-nces,  but  no  instance  of  an  execution  has  occurred 
since  1 747.  The  magistrates  hold  a  petty  session  every 
Monday ;  and  general  sessions,  at  which  me  recorder  or  his 
deput>'  must  preside,  are  held  twice  in  every  year.  The 
corporation  have  also  the  privilege  of  holding  a  court  of  re- 
eord,  in  which  all  manner  of  pleas,  wherein  the  debt  or 
damam  doesnotexeeed40A,  may  bedetermined.  Although 
iho  old  borough,  and  all  the  hamlets,  jointly  support  the 
church,  there  are  three  separate  districts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor :  viz.,  the  borough  of  Banbury ;  the  township 
and  hamlets  of  Neithrop,  &c.,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  the  two 
Northamptonshire  hamlets,  which  are  connected  for  this 
purpose  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Warkworth.  The  road 
rates  are  similarly  collected.  -The  poor-rates  of  the  borough 
are  extremely  heavy,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  uie 
poor  averaging  for  the  five  years  ending  in  March,  1833, 
upwards  of  3400/.  per  annum,  in  a  gross  population  of  less 
than  6500.  The  church  and  paving-iates  are  also  a 
wious  weight;  and  these  with  the  high  rents  neutralize, 
in  «  great  measure,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
ef  BanlMuy.  The  Uving  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  the  endowment  is 
BO  pow,  that  a  subscription  has  been  made  to  increase  it. 
The  ecclesiastical  juriaaiction  of  the  pariah  is  a  peculiar  one, 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

Although  Banbury  has  witnessed  so  many  important 
events  connected  with  our  English  annaLs,  no  local  or 
county  writer  has  yet  token  the  paina  to  pnbUsh  its  hutory. 
(F^om  a  Correapondent  at  Banbury.) 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  off  the 
north  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  to  its  eastern  extreniity,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Banca.  The  island 
measnxm  in  its  greatest  len^  fam  N.W.  to  S.E.  135 
miles,  and  in  ita  woadest  part  is  65  nules :  Uie  mean  breadA 
is  35  miles.  It  lies  between  l"*  SO'  ana  3°  8'  S.  lat.,  and 
between  105**  9' and  I06°S1'  E.  long. 

Banca  had  always  formed  a  dependency  of  the  sultons  of 
Palembang,  in  Sumatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  the  government  of  the  British  East  India  Company.  On 
the  2d  of  December,  1816,  the  island  was  made  over  to  the 

Sverement  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange 
■  the  settlement  of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
This  idand  does  not  contaitr  any  continued  chain  of 
moimtains,  but  in  every  part  are  found  short  ranges  of  lofty 
hills.   The  highest  mountain  is  situated  about  two  miUw 
ttma  the  bottom  at  Klabat  Bay,  a  considerable  inlet  on 
the  north  side.   The  height  <h  this  mountain,  which  is 
called  Goonoong  Maras,  is  estimated  at  3000  feet  above  Uie 
level  of  the  sea.    Manopin  Hill,  called  by  the  natives 
Goonoong  Manumbling,  which  is  ntuated  at  the  western 
extzemi^  of  the  island,  has  been  found  by  measuFement  to 
be  1500  feet  firom  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  exctdtont 
Uttdmark  to  navigators  for  the  entrance  to  the  straits. 
Msny  of  the  hiOs  on  Banca  have  conical  summits ;  hut  no 
trace  of  any  volcanic  eruption  has  yet  been  disoo\'ered  on 
any  pait  of  the  island.   The  whole  of  Banca  is  abundanUy 
supplied  with  water  of  good  quality.   The  principal  rivers 
arc  those  of  Jeboos  and  Jering  on  the  west  coast ;  Mara- 
mng  river  on  the  east  coast;  and  Antun  and  Layang 
liven,  wlush  discharge  themselves  into  Klabat  Bay  on  the 
nwth.  There  are  levenl  smaUer  streams  on  both  the  east 
u4  V0st  nwBts;  X/j/A  luno  of  thes^  ws  indeed  of  the* 


larger  nvers,  are  navigable  for  any  but  very  small  ressels, 
inconaequeneeofthesaiid-buikal^  which  theur  entrances 
are  obstmeted. 

Klahat  Bar,  which  would  otherwise  form  an  ftsoellent 
harbour  for  shipping,  and  would  beiOdes  afford  meena  of 
access  to  some  distanoe  inland  from  the  north  eoast,  cannot 
be  used  for  these  purposes  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shallows  wbioh  occur  in  every  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  from  whose 
ravages  the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no 
habitations  are  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  The 
villages  ore  all  situated  several  mites  up  the  rivers.  The 
pirates  here  mentioned  have  their  haunts  in  the  islands 
of  Lin^n  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  pnncipal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place 
tiiat  can  be  called  a  town  on  the  iriand.  is  near  the  west- 
em  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Banca :  it  atuida  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  which  takes  its  rise  firam  Ifanopin 
Hill.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  EngUdi, 
this  town  was  called  Mintok;  which  name  was  on  that 
occasion  chansed  to  Minto,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
governor-general  of  India.  This  town  was  originally  peopled 
from  lingen  and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  principal  object 
of  the  settlers  was  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  in  tea. 
A  few  months  alter  the  cesuon  of  Banca  to  the  East  India 
Company,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Minto. 
which  was  then  found  to  contain  (exclusive  of  Europeans) 
1498  souls;  of  whom  107  were  Chinese,  1220  Malays,  and 
171  slaves.  Shortly  before  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  tlie 
Dutch  another  census  was  token,  when  Uie  numbers  were 
found  to  have  increased  to  1 955 ;  of  whom  266  were  Chinese, 
1563  were  Malays,  and  126  only  were  slaves.  This  rapid 
increase  was  no  doubt  priucipalty  owing  to  the  greater 
security  offered  by  the  European  government,  but  was  also 
in  some  part  occasioned  by  a  reguUtion  made  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  which  confined  the  foreign  tra^  of 
the  island  to  this  the  principal  port. 

Banca  derives  all  its  importanoe,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  trom  its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1710 
or  1711,  and  have  since  yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore: 
they  appear,  in  Aiet,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  island  is  a  primitive  rock,  the  principal 
mountains  being  granite,  and  those  of  inferior  elevation 
being  formed  of  red  iron-stone :  it  is  in  the  levd  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  allu- 
vial deposits,  seldom  lower  than  twent^r-fllve  feet  from  the 
surface.  Only  a  small  part,  comparatively,  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  has  yet  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  the 
opening  of  mines ;  but  the  existence  of  tin  has  been  ascet- 
toined  in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  from  one  extremity  of  Uie 
island  to  the  other. 

The  ore  is  found  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  wbito  sand  and 
olajr.  After  beinc  washed  in  the  nearest  mountain-stream 
it  18  smelted,  and  yields  in  various  proporUons  flrom  thirtv 
to  seventy  pounds  of  tin  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  ore ; 
the  more  usual  proportion  is  about  sixty  of  metel  to  one 
hundred  of  ore.  If  the  ore  should  yield  leas  thw  twenty  - 
five  per  cent,  of  metal,  the  mine  is  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able. The  proportion  of  metel  partly  depends  upon  the 
quali^  of  the  charcoal  used  in  smelting. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin-mines  of 
Banca  have  been  worked  bv  Chinese,  whose  numbers 
have  been  annually  recruiteo.  The  vacancies  occasioned 
by  casualties  or  deaths,  or  by  the  return  of  any  of  the. 
miners  to  their  native  country  enriched  by  their  successful 
industry,  have  always  been  carafhUy  supplied  by  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  mines,  who  were  accustomed  to  send  con- 
fidential Chinese  agento  from  Palembang  to  select  and 
engage  efficient  recruits.  When  the  island  was  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  the  administratora 
of  the  mines  were  bound  to  deliver  to  him  all  the  tin  [no- 
duced,  at  the  rate  of  five  rix'dollars  per  pecul  of  125  poun^ 
which  quantity  was  sold  by  Iiim  to  the  Dutoh  resident  for 
fifteen  rix-doUare.  This  c^cer,  who  was  subordiuato  to  the 
authwities  at  Batovia,  used  in  this  way  to  receive  from 
20,000  to  30,000  peculs  annually.  The  Dutoh  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  vessels  continually  cruising  along  the  shore 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tin ;  but  the  temptotion  to  this 
illicit  trade  was  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  such  means, 
and  private  adventurers  at  all  times  participated  largely  in 
the  tnde.  A  small  part  of  the  tin,  procured  in  the  way 
deseribedi  by  the  .Dutch  Ea»t  India  Company,  was  toa\ 
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to  Ho.jaid;  bat  the  great  balk  of  their  puiehase  ms 
sent  to  China,  where  Banea  tin  b  preferred  to  that  of 

Europe. 

The  collections  of  tin,  made  snbsequently  to  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  were— 
In  1813      .      7,299  peculs. 

1814  .  19,14& 

1815  .  25,190 
iei6       .  26,670 

being  an  average  of  somewhat  leai  than  three  nillioni  of 
poiMB  annually.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  tin  in 
those  yeus  more  than  provided  ibr  all  the  ehaiges  of 
government  on  the  island ;  and.  in  fact,  left  a  but|hiu,  or 
net  revenue,  of  more  than  30,0002.  sterling  per  annum. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland,  the  supply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  been  greatly  augmented ;  and  after 
fully  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  India,  a  large 
quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  con- 
sequently lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
very  frequent  on  the  island,  especialTy  from  November 
to  February  inclunve.  which  is  the  season  of  the  nwth- 
west  monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are 
frei^uent,  and  lightning  is  obKrvable  on  half  the  evenings 
dunng  the  year. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy ;  but  some 
spots  are  of  a  difleront  character.  When  the  EoKlish  Rnt 
took  possession  of  the  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Tanjong  Kaleang.  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
spot  on  the  western  point,  and  only  three  miles  from  Minto ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  the  interior  parts, 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  gravelly  soil  renders  the 
heat  oppressive  during  the  day.  but  the  nights  are  usually 
cool.  The  thermometer  varies  fnm  78°  to  84r ;  and  scarcely 
ever  exceeds  88"  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abun- 
dant on  the  north  coast.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chinese  traders. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  aro  deer 
and  wild  hogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes ; 
some  of  these  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pretty  abundant  on  the  island  ;  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  some  fruits,  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra,  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  island  consumption ;  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year  bv  the  government. 

The  population  of  Banca  is  made  np  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  indigenous  idandws.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  British  flag,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  sulusive 
of  the  few  Europeans  connected  with  the  government,  was 
13,413  j  of  whom 

2711  were  Malays,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
4651  Chinese. 

6051  native  ishuders,  called  Orang  Oooooongs. 
13,413 

Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese ;  the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the 
Orang  Goonoongs  living  dispersed  over  laiga  tracts  of 
country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
averse  to  all  restramt  or  habits  of  settled  indust^. 

(See  Msrsden's  Sumatra;  RafBes' Java ;  Stavorinus's 
Voyages ;  Court's  Expotition  qf  ths  Relations  of  the 
Brttwi  Qovemment  vnth  the  Sultan  <^  Palembang.) 

BANCHUS,  in  entomology,  a  nnus  of  the  tnder  JETy- 
menmiera.   [See  IcHNHUHOinnan 

BANCO.  fSeeBANK.] 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  bom  at  Famworth,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  September,  1544.  His  father  was  John  Bancroft; 
his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Curwyn,  and  niece  of 
Hugh  Curwyn.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  first  a 
student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1567.  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College  where  he  commenced  M.A.  hi  1570.  In  ld7S  he 
was  presented  to  the  recto^  of  Teverghfun,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  instituted,  in  1984.  at 
the  pcesentatioa  oi  tiie  vsscntws  of  Henry  Sad  of  South- 


ampttm,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  In  1585 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  {Hrebendary 
of  Brounsbury  in  St  Paul's  in  1589.  Wesbninster  in 
1592,  and  of  Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  tima  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paid's  Cross 
against  the  ambition  of  tiie  Puntana.  On  May  S.  1597,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishc^  of  London.  From  this  time  he 
had  in  effect  the  archieiuBct^  J"**^  ^  ^  tfehbishop 
being  advanced  in  years,  and  unfit  fbr  business,  oommitted 
the  sole  management  of  eodeBiastioal  affairs  to  Bishop 
Bancroft  In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  joined  him  with  Dr. 
Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embden.  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Danes; 
but  the  embassy  had  no  efi'ect.  In  the  b^pnmng  of  King 
James's  reign  he  was  present  at  the  oonferenoe  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  between  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  1604,  upon  WhitKift'a  death,  he  was  pnHooted  to 
the  arohhishopric  of  Canteri)ury ;  and  in  1608  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  He  died  Nov.  2, 1610,  of  the  stone,  in  his 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

Baneroffc  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  gieat  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  a  learned  contnmrualis^  an  exeeUont 
preaoher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigilant  govemor  of  the 
CHiureh,  He  was.  however,  rigid  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  of  with 
some  severity.  He  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the  last  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  hii 
study  to  the  arohbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were,  how- 
ever, interred  in  Lambeth  Church.  (See  the  Biogra/ptua 
Britannica,  edit  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  577 ;  Wood's  I^^ti  Ojxm,; 
Bishop  Kennett's  MS.  ColUctioru,  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Mus. 
983,  fol.  155, 157  ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Dici.,wl  iii  p.  406.) 

BAND,  in  architecture,  a  flat  moulding,  with  a  vertical 
face  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  or  curved  &ce 
of  any  moulding  or  parti  of  an  edifice  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  edifices, 
and  is  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  together, 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  em]^oyed  to  Innd  the  tri 
glyphs  of  a  Doric  architrave.  [See  Trioltphs.]  This 
moulding  is  moat  frequently  used  in  the  basement  story  of 
a  building  [see  Basbhbnt],  where  it  becomes  a  bold  and 
striking  feature :  (see  tiie  puhltshed  designs  of  Palladto. 
Vi^nola,  Scamozxi,  and  others.)  It  is  for  the  most  part 
plain,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band  and 
bandelet  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more  pro- 
perly speaking  a  fillet  [SeeFiLLBT.J  The  band  is.  however, 
broader  in  propmiion  than  the  fiUet  This  moulding  is  also 
employed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  oohiuns  tiee  Coi^niuf 
and  RusTicATKD  Work]  ;  the  palaee  of  the  Lnxambourg^ 
at  Paris,  and  the  Fitti  palace  at  Flomnee,  present  very  re- 
markable examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruvius  calls  the 
band  tcenia  and/ascia;  fascia  is  a  term  applied  also  to  the 
flat  faces  of  the  architrave.  A  plain  band  is  ofWn  {daeed 
in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  eithsr  on  or  nearly 
on  the  same  level  with  tihe  floors,  as  if  the  original  inten* 
tion  had  been  to  finish  the  prtgeoting  ends  of  the  ftxoa  with 
a  flat  board. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BEND,  the  Fenian 
word  for  a  dyke  or  artificial  embankment  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastem  geo- 
enjihy :  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  river 
Band-Emir,  a  branch  of  which  passes  near  the  nUns  of  Per- 
sepolis.  This  river  received  its  siqiellation  in  hononr  of 
the  Emir  Aiadaddaida,  a  govenuw  of  the  pravinea  of  Fhi^ 
sistan.  or  Persia  Proper,  im,  about  the  yew  1000  (tf  our 
era,  raised  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ruins  of  PersepoliSi 
fbr  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  fwtiliie 
the  land.  (Ker  Porter's  Traveh,  i.  684 ;  Sir  W.  Oaaeley's 
TroPeU,  iL  181.) 

BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  m  the 
Eastem  Arohipelago,  which  lie  about  fbr^-flve  wile*  to  the 
souUi  of  Ceram,  and  are  contained  between  the  parallels  of 
4°  2^  and  4°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  XtVfAX'  and  1 30" 
6'  B.  They  are  nine  in  number,  vis.,  Banda.  N«it  Gonong, 
Way,  Rossingen,  Rohun,  Swaqjee,  Pisang,  and  Capel,  wiw 
several  rocky  islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  nrom  the 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  latest  island.  There  nn  doubt* 
fill  aecounts  of  these  idanda  having  been  visitvd  by  eoe 
Verthema  as  eariy  as  1fi04.  in  eonpany  with  soaw  ^csian 
merchants,  to  whnn  Aey  ware  weu  known,  and  who.  with 
other Auatk  natiiua,l»d  I0B9  toM  t9  thm*  Artlbt 
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ink  MOflttifattta  «wt  Uttde  bf  Satopeaiui  v«s  by  a 
•qiudron  of  FOiCugaete,  sent  by  Albuqiieique  fn»u  Ha- 
luea  in  1011.  Tluit  nation  did  not,  howevw,  i^tpear  in 
Jbcea  to  take  poMewioti  till  1531.  from  which  time  they 
'  mainteined  a  precanom  footing  for  above  sixty  years— a 
hag  period  <d  anarchy  and  hontility.   The  hatred  of  the 
Batires  to  the  Pcntuguew  readily  induoed  them  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  their  exputeion ;  but  they  soon  found  they  had  but 
changed  masters.   The  islands  were  then  occu^ed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  built  a  ft>rt  on  Nera,  called  Nassau,  in  1608,  at 
which  time  the  first  English  vessel  had  arrived  flrom  Bantam 
nnder  Captain  Keeling.   The  Dutch,  however,  claiming 
the  monopoly  of  trade,  and  being  greatly  superiw  in  force, 
annoyed  the  Bnglish  so  much  ti^at  they  could  soaroely 
obtain  a  ea^ ;  but  as  this  monoii^y  was  never  acknow- 
ledged by  Enadand,  th«r  ^ips  continued  to  trade  with  the 
nativM,  ttum^  under  very  diiadvuitai^us  circumstances. 
In  16 1 6  Rohun  Idand,  the  noat  barren  of  tbem  all,  having 
been  made  over  to  the  SnsUsh,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam,  which  establishra  a  fort  and  factory  Uiere.  This 
rivalry  naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  iu  all  which  the 
Dutch,  being  the  stronger,  succeeded  in  gaioing  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  1619  it  was  agreed  by  treaty  that  England 
should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a  privilege,  however, 
from  which  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude  the 
English.   The  Bandaneee  made  various  attempts  to  resist 
the  hard  terms  impoeed  on  them,  as  well  as  other  islands  in 
these  leas,  by  the  Duteht  who,  by  dint  d  ooerdon,  retained 
their  moMp<^ytill  1796,  when  the  Bandas  were  captured 
by  the  English  without  reustance.  but  were  restored  to 
Holland  1^  the  treaty  <tf  1801.   In  September.  1811,  they 
were  again  taken  by  the  Bnglish,  and  once  more  restored  in 
August,  1816. 

These  islands  produce  the  nutmeg  almost  exclusively, 
whence  they  are  froquently  termed  the  Nutmeg  Isluids  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Amboynas,  which  yield  the  clove ; 
fiom  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  as  en 
article  of  trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rioe,  cloth, 
salt,  pepper,  and  molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  these  islands  were  governed  by  on 
aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs  or  Sabandars. 

The  Bandas  are  subject  to  earthquakes :  on  Gonong,  the 
highest  of  the  group,  tnera  is  a  vokwu)  1940  feet  hwh,  caa- 
stantly  enutting  smoke  and  frequently  flame.  On  Nera  is 
tite  chief  aettiement  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  their  second 
government  in  theae  seas,  and  ttw  governor  of  the  islands 
DOW  resides  on  it ;  this  locality  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  which  is.  however,  dif- 
ficult of  access,  .  The  anchorage  is  protected  by  two  forts 
called  Belgica  and  Nassau;  and  on  Banda,  the  opposite 
shore,  are  a  fort  and  redoubta.  All  the  islands  are  more 
or  less  fortified.  Way  Island  is  the  most  beautiftd  and 
picturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  it ;  the  inhabitants 
depend  oa  rain  or  obtain  supiAies  fkom  the  other  islands. 
RoMingen  is  used  aa  a  state  pnson.  Hw  nutmeg  grows  on 
Bsnda,  Nwa,  Way.  and  Gonoi^.  not  only  in  the  rvh  ral  of 
Banda,  but  also  amidst  the  law  of  Ofmong;  the  smaller 
islands  chiefly  raise  provisions.  The  area  of  the  whole 
group  <Hily  occupies  a  space  of  190  square  miles. 

Banda  Island  fiwms  a  right  angle  Ave  miles  n«tb  and 
south,  and  six  miles  east  and  WMt,  and  about  two  mfles 
average  breadth. 

The  tides  about  these  islands  are  strong,  hot  not  regular; 
they  rise  between  nine  and  ten  foet 

(Mandelslo's  Travelt,  t.  p.  413,  Leyden,  1719;  Barros; 
Graufurd*8  History  qf  the  iTtdian Archtpelago;  Horsburgh's 
Dirtetory/or  the  Boat  Imhtt.)  ' 

BANDA  ORIENTAL  was  the  name  of  that  portion 
of  the  vice-K^alt/  of  Buenos  Ayres  whidt  was  situated  to 
the  east  the  nver  Uruguay,  and  eomprehended  the  pra- 
sent  Republifia  del  Uruguay  Orimtal  and  the  country  called 
the  Seven  Missions.  Lying  between  the  great  body  <^  ttw 
Spuiish  possessions  and  Braxil,  it  was.  at  the  oMnmence- 
nent  of  neuly  every  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
ti^uese,  occupied  by  the  latter,  but  at  the  condiasion  of 
peace  entirely,  or  in  part,  restored  to  the  former.  When 
Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  of  Spain,  Uie 
whole  eountrr  belMiged  to  the  then  vicereyalty  <^  Buenos 
Ayres ;  but  the  continual  civil  wars  by  which  the  ded^m- 
tion  of  independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  Ayres.  in- 
duced the  government  of  BraxU  to  take  possession  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  in  1819.  The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
pntwtetl  against  tiiis  ttvf,  a&d,  as  no  anikaUe  sotttenwot 


could  be  made,  a  mx  b«gan  between  fiuenos  Ayres  ud 
Braxil  in  1885,  vfaic^  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peaoo 
in  1828.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the  northern  duttict 
of  the  Banu  Oriental,  or  the  Seven  His^mig,  was  incor- 
pcwated  with  the  empire  <rf  Braxil,  and  the  larger  southern 
part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  took  the  name 
Republica  del  Uruguajr  Oriental.  As,  however,  this 
country  is  less  known  by  its  present  name  than  that  of 
Banda  Oriental,  we  shall  here  insert  the  geogr8|>hical  de- 
scription of  this  region. 

On  the  north  it  extends  to  29°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  is  here 
divided  from  the  Seven  Missions,  which  now  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  by  the 
riverlbecuT-guatu.  Its  southernextremity, which extendsto 
about  35°  S.  lat^  is  inclosed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
wide  embouchure  of  the  Plata  river.  Its  western  boundary, 
which  neariv  reaohea  58"  W.  fong..  is  formed  by  the  river 
Uruguay,  which  divides  it  from  the  republics  of  Entre  Rios 
and  Corrientos,  which  belong  to  the  United  States  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  That  it  is  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries  on  three 
sides.  On  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  Braeilian  provinco 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  its  boundary  is  also  partly  natural, 
being  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south  to  nearly  32°  S.  lat. ;  but  from  this  point  the  boundar)'- 
line  extends  to  the  south-east,  and  terminates  on  the  coaitt 
afler  cutting  lakes  Mirim  and  Maugueira.  The  most  eastern 
point  falls  somewhat  to  the  vest  of  the  fifty-second  me- 
ridian. 

Tbe  viuAe  length  of  the  country,  from  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Iberay-^ua^u  to  the  P90  de  Assucar  (Sugar- 
loaO.  near  Mddoiudoi  is  about  380  miles.  In  the  imtbera 
part  the  breadth  may  extend  180  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  which  is  much  wider,  about  300 
miles.  Its  mean  breadth  may  bo  estimated  at  210  miles. 
This  would  give  a  surface  of  91,200  square  mileu,  or  nearly 
the  area  of  ureat  Britain.  Schafier,  in  hia  description  of 
Brazil,  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  1057A  German  square  miles, 
equal  to  227,362  English,  or  more  extensive  than  the  sur- 
face of  France ;  but  that  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration, 
even  if  the  Seven  Missions  are  included. 

By  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  ele- 
vated. It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation 
of  tiie  Serra  do  Hor  (the  sea  mountain -range  of  Brazil), 
which  extends  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  da 
St  Francisco  (9"S.  lat).  In  the  Banda  Oriental  it  rises 
rather  abruptly  on  the  southern  coast  where  it  forms  the 
hill  of  Cape  de  St.  Maria,  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Sugar-loaf) 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Maldooado,  the  Monte  Video  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  the 
bill  of  St,  Lucia,  farther  to  the  west  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  bearing  that  name.  At  no  great  distance,  how- 
ever, from  tbe  shore,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  extensive 
table-land,  whose  surface  in  many  places  presents  hardly 
any  perceptible  irregularity,  and  in  othen  is  covered  with 
extensive  ranges  oi  low  hills ;  botii  the  plains  and  the 
hills  are  vithnit  teees,  and  afibrd  only  pasture  for  cattle. 
TbB  hiUfl  are  called  Cochilhas.  and  the  highest  range,  which 
forms  tiie  water-shed  between  the  ocean  and  the  river 
Uruguay,  is  named  the  Gtrand  Cochilha.  It  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  Herval.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Grand  Cochilha,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plains 
about  the  lakes  Mirim  and  dos  Patos  at  about  twelve  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  banks,  are  called  Serra  de  los 
Tappes.  On  the  west  the  table-land  seems  to  extend  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  but  here  it  is  cut  by  nume- 
rous valleys,  and  presents  the  aspect  at  an  e  Aremely  hilly 
country.  In  these  valleys,  as  well  as  in  those  which  he 
along  the  sonthnn  coast,  west  of  Capede  S.  Maria,  many  fer- 
tile tracts  ooeur  in  whkh  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  suMeed  very  well ;  but  the  remainder  is  only  fit  for 
pasture.  • 

That  portion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  which  extends  along 
tho  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  S.  Maria,  and  about  sixty  or 
eighty  miles  inland,  is  low.  and  is  a  part  of  a  very  remark- 
^e  tract  which  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America  from  28°  to  34°  S.  lat,  or  from  the  island  of  St 
Catherine  to  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  Nearly  through  its  whole 
extant  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  by  innumfr; 
nble  lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  greatest  paii  of  tiiis  low 
plain  belongs  to  the  Kazthan  province  of  Rio  Grai^  do 
Sul.  where  iUrthcr  pftrticulacs  iriU  be  given.  It  u  of  verr 
indifferent  ftrtOity. 

3  A  8 
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This  country,  baing  situated  without  the  tropica,  eiyofs  a 
temperate  oUmate,  resembling  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the 
air  is  purs  and  healthy.  In  the  valleys  ana  on  the  low  plains 
the  winter,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October*  is  less  aistin- 
gnished  by  frost  than  hy  rain,  which  is  canUd  to  the  land 
by  the  then  prevailing  south-eastern  winds.  Frost  is  occa- 
Bumally  felt  tn  July  and  August.  The  high  table-land  is 
annuuty  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  little  snow  falls*  the  cattle  find  pasture 
in  these  dUtricts  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Uruguay,  which  originates  in 
that  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  which  stretches  along  the 
ocean  oppoute  the  island  of  S.  Catherina,  and  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  under  the  name  of  Pellotaa  westward, 
between  banks  consisting  principally  of  pointed  and  massy 
rocks.  It  takes  the  name  of  Uruguay  not  far  from  the 
pmnt  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  the  r^nblio  of  Corrientes.  Here  it  assumes  Uie 
appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  soon  b^ins  to  bend  its 
course  to  the  south-west.  Numerous  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  lat  29}°  it  receives  the 
Ibecuy,  and  then  begins  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Banda  Oriental  and  the  re- 
publics of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  great  sestuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  its 
waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  left  bank.  The  Uruguay  is  navigable  for  large 
boaU  to  the  first  great  fall,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated 
neaiiy  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouths  of  tlie  Ibecuy 
anA  Rio  N^^.  About  for^  miles  bdow  the  former  there 
is  the  -Salto  Chico.  or  Little  Fall,  vhidi  again  intwrupts 
the  navigation  of  the  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  rises  in  the  Grand  Cochilhas,  and  first  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that 
direcUon  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  after  which,  having 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Mirim  (UtUe  Ibecuy),  it  again  turns  to 
the  west  and  becomes  a  considerable  river,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Its  current  is  almost  always  tranquil,  and  the  stream 
is  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Ibecuy  amounts  probably  to  upwards  of  250  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  baa  its  origin  near  tlut  of  the  Ibeouy, 
and  its  general  direction  is  to  the  south<west.  It  joins  the 
Uruguay  about  twelve  miles  before  that  river  enters  Hba 
Rio  de  U  Plata,  afler  having  run  upwards  of  2&0  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Oriental :  the  largest  is  the  lake  Mirim, 
which  signifies  *  small,'  having  received  this  name  from 
comparison  with  the  lake  Los  Pos,  which  is  not  far  distant  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
The  lake  Minm  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  dtschai^s  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Lm  Patos 
by  a  channel  tfty  miles  long,  wide  and  navigable,  which 
is  called  Rio  de  8.  Oonulo.  About  the  sou&em  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  Hie  other  large  lake, 
the  Mangueira,  by  Henderson  called  Manghmta,  extends 
between  the  coast  and  the  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itself  into  the  ocean 
at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  short  channd  called  Arroio 
Tahim.  The  greatest  part  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Banda 
Oriental. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  country ;  but  at  San  Carlos,  to  the  west  of  Ckipe  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  copper-mine  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
^  the  Uruguay  great  quantities  of  lime  are  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayies,  and  in  the  same  districU  potter's  earth  and 
umber,  or  terra-sombra,  ace  fbund. 

The  valleys,  on  the  west  and  south,  are  wefl  adapted  to  a 
great  diversity  of  production.  'Wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
com,  rice,  pras,  b^ns,  W|tcr-meIons,  and  other  kinds  of 
melons,  with  onions,  are  cumvated ;  also  some  co^n,  man- 
dioca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Hetnp  and  diflferent  qualities  of 
flax  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north, 
and  none  so  well  as  the  peach.  The  vine  grows  well, 
and  pcoduces  abundantly^  but  hithrato  no  wine  has  been 
made. 

■  limber  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  for  from  30*  sonth- 
WBid  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  that 
Miy  fiweata  of  fine  fiill-grown  timber  occur,  the  table-land 
nemg  eitber  quite  bare,  or  only  corezed  with  shrubs.  In 


some  of  the  Utiet  districts,  bones  and  the  ezoiements  ot 
eattle  are  burnt  for  fuel. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  country  being  only  fit  tor 
pasture,  catUe  of  course  constitute  the  chief  wealth.  The 
richest  proprietors  often  possess  thirty  or  forty  square  railee 
of  land,  and  feed  from  five  to  ten  thousand  heu  of  cattle 
and  upwards.  By  far  the  greatest  number  are  those  called 
bravo,  because  they  live  in  a  state  of  wildness.  Some  cattle 
are  ctmsumed  in  the  country,  and  others  sent  to  the  slaug^tn- 
houses  of  Monte  Video  ond  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  w  manufactured  into  jerked  beef,  which 
is  salted  without  the  bones,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  exiwrted 
to  different  parts  of  America,  especially  Brazil.  Every 
great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  some  of  them  a  great  number  of  sheep,  whidi 
have  a  fine  wool.   Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numerous. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  but  the  people  generally  are  not 
very  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting.  Among  other  species  of 
wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  raU}it,  toe  armadillo,  the 
squash,  the  boa,  the  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  European  species  of  dog  have  multiplied  so 
excessively  that  Uiey  live  wild  in  the  plaiifs,  without  ever 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  are  called  chim- 
marroe  d(^.  Immediately  on  ^e  slaughter  of  cattle  ceasing, 
or  when  they  want  provisions,  they  assemble  in  large  ban£, 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasing  obsti- 
nacy until  the  animal  falls  with  fatigue,  when  he  is  soon 
devoured.  Even  a  hwseman  runs  some  risk  in  the  plains 
when  the  dogs  are  tn  a  state  of  fomine. 

Birds  are  vwy  numerous.  In  the  lakes  the  eaatnn 
plain  there  are  wild  ducks  and  large  wild  geese,  some  brown, 
some  wbit^  and  others  with  black  necks,  which  have  a  fine 
long  down  under  their  feathers,  similar  to  the  Armenian 
fur.  A  few  other  birds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  are 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  quail,  and  partridge ;  but 
there  are  otiier  species  not  known  in  Europe,  as  different 
kinds  of  parrots,  the  Macuco  partridge,  the  tucan,  and  many 
others. 

When  the  Europeans  first  arrived,  several  native  natioDs 
were  in  possession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  are  still 
found  in  the  interior,  as  ttie  Churuas,  Minuanos,  Tupis,  and 
Guaycanans,  but  in  small  numbers:  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  inbiAitants  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
The  populnti(Ht  is  differently  stated.  Schiifibr  makes  it 
1 75,960 ;  but  othen  lower  it  to  80,000,  and  even  to  55,000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  republic  will  bo  described  undw 
the  head  of  Montk  Vidbo.  Between  it  and  Cape  S.  Maria 
stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine  haibour,  ^ood 
fortifications,  and  about  2000  inhabitants :  it  exports  bides 
and  copper.  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacramento  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  harbotu*,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  souuem  coast  there  are  a  few  islands,  but 
none  of  great  extent  The  lar^t,  called  Doe  Lopos  (of  the 
wolves),  is  not  far  from  the  harbour  of  Maldonado:  it  is 
two  m^s  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water,  but 
is  almost  all  rock  and  st<mes. 

The  constitution  of  the  RepubUoa  del  Uruguay  Orioatal 
was  published  in  the  month  m  August,  1830 ;  aciocwding  to 
which  the  legisUtive  power  ie  dtvi&d  between  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  nine  membns,  and  a  luiue  of  representatives  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  members.  The  Code  Napoletm  is 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  taxes  amounted,  in  1830,  to 
800,323  Spanish  dolltux,  and  the  expenses  of  government 
to  1,013,484.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  mne  de- 
partments, 

(Henderson  ;  SchafiiBr;  Akedo;  Map  in  Spix  and  Mar- 
tiuB's  7Vare/».) 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  siu^ry  to  dcsi^ate 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  which  dressings  are  kept  to 
wounds*  separated  parts  are  brought  together,  blood-veasels 
cMnpressea,  and  weak  and  protrudiug  parts  of  the  body  are 
supported  and  retained  in  their  lutvnl  podtinL  Bandages 
are  commonly  composed  of  flannel,  euioo,  and  linm  cut 
into  different  shapes,  accotUng  to  the  parts  to  which  thn 
are  applied,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 
Thus  the  bandage  often  employoti  in  fractures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  called  eighteen  or  many-tailed 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  longitudinal  pieoo  of  calico  or 
linen,  wiUi  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fold  over  the  injured 
part  Another  bandage  resembiBB  in  shape  the  letter  T> 
and  is  called  the  T  bandage.  But  the  most  oonunon  form 
of  bandage*  and  one  availaUe  in  almost  every  cas^  is  a  long 
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■trip  or  ]riJ)bon  of  calico  or  flannel,  varying  in  width  from 
two  to  six  inches.  Previoas  to  its  application  it  is  rolled 
together,  and  hence  in  Bursical  language  is  called  roiUr, 
•nd  the  applicaliui  of  a  bandage  is  cdled  rotting.  Of  late 
Tears,  ribhoiis  vt  stoeking-net,  commonly  called  elaatie  web 
bandaffM,  have  been  mt^  used,  and  they  appear  peculiarly 
adapted  Ibr  ibe  purpose,  as  their  elasticity  pnTents  itnurious 
consequences  on  any  sudden  increase  of  the  Mze  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied.  On  the  same  principle  caoutchouc 
or  India-rubber,  interwoven  with  silk  and  cotton,  is  now  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  oonstructton  of  bandages. 

The  proper  employment  and  management  bfbandi^es  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  surgical  knowledge,  for  after 
moat  operations  and  accidents,  and  in  many  serious  local 
diseases  and  deformities,  the  assistance  of  bandages  is  re< 
quired,  and  on  their  proper  application  the  succesuul  issue 
vf  the  ease  flrequentiy  depend.  The  great  object  in  the 
common  use  of  the  bandage  is  to  give  equal  and  uniform 
support  to  the  jnrt  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  it  shoiUd  not  be  easily  displaced  or  deranged 
by  any  movement  of  the  patient.  The  bandage  should  be 
put  on  firmly,  so  as  not  to  produce  pain,  but  to  afford  gentle 
and  easy  support ;  and  above  all  it  should  never  be  tight  in 
some  parts  and  loose  in  others,  as  by  partial  compression  of 
a  limb  mortification  is  easily  produced.  An  idea  of  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  applying  bandages  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passage  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  Prindplea  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  i.  p.  174: — 'The  firmness  and  neatness  of  a 
baa^e  depend  altogether  on  these  two  points :  first,  on 
the  turns  succeeding  each  irtber  in  a  regular  invportion ; 
and,  secMidly,  upon  maUng  levenes  (a  term  afterwards  ex- 
plained) wherever  you  find  an^  slackness  likely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  hmb.  Thus  in  imling  ^m 
the  foot  to  the  ancle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must  take  care — 
first,  that  the  turns  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one-third  of 
the  breadth  of  the  bandage ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  every 
difficult  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the  roller  in  your 
hand,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb, 
with  the  opposite  flat  side  towards  it.'  Mr.  Bell  deeply  la- . 
mented  the  little  attention  bestowed  on  this  subject  in  his 
time  by  medical  students ;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  cause 
for  regret  still  exists,  as  extraordinary  cases  and  great  ope- 
rations present  stronger  attractions  than  tfie  common 
«very-day  duties  of  the  profession.  In  many  of  the  conti- 
Dental  schools,  particularly  in  Germany,  distinct  courses  of 
imttrw^n  have  long  been  ^ven  on  baiid^;es,  and  students 
are  required  topractise  their  application  in  the  presence  of 
tiie  tracher.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  bandaging  have,  we  are  happy  to  say,  been  given 
in  London. 

BANDALEES,  or  BANDOLEES.  [See  Arks.] 
BANDAR,  also  spelt  BUNDUR,  BUNDER,  or  BEN- 
DER, the  Persian  word  for  a  harbour,  is  in  eastern  geo- 
graphy frequently  met  with  as  the  component  part  of  proper 
names,  especially  of  many  sea-ports :  for  instance,  Bandar 
Abbasi,  oUierwiae  called  Gombroon, 

BANDEXLO.  HATTSO,  was  bom  at  Castehmovo  di 
Seiivia,  in  the  province  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
latter  {nrt  of  the  fiftewitb  century.  He  entered  the  order 
cf  St.  Dominic,  in  which  he  had  an  uncle,  and  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  Convent  delle  Grazie  at  Milan  at  the  time  that 
Leonurdo  da  Vinci  was  painting  his  fomous  *  Last  Supper' 
in  the  refectory  of  that  house.  He  there  heard  Leonardo 
relate  a  story  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  BandeUo's 
novels.  In  1501  his  uncle,  being  elected  general  of  the 
whole  Dominican  order,  took  Bandello  with  him  in  the 
travels  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties.  They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Havkig  returned  to  his  convent  at 
}filan.  Bandello  was  obliged  to  run  away  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  that  cit^  in  1 525,  his  father  having  taken  part  with 
the  French.  His  apiurtments  were  plundered,  and  he  lost  all 
^his  books  and  papers ;  but  he  found  an  asylum  with  Oesare 
fV^oso,  an  Italian  officer  in  the  French  service,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
France,  where  he  obtained,  in  1550,  from  Heniy  II.,  the 
Bishopric  of  Agen.  Bandello  left  the  care  of  his  flock  to 
the  Bishop  of  Grasse,  reserving  to  himself  part  of  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Bandello  holds  a  rank 
m  Italian  literature  on  account  of  his  NovelU  or  tales, 
written  somewhat  after  the  manner  (tf  those  of  Boccacoit^ 
though  in  1ms  pure  Italian.  But  in  flueney  of  oairativ^ 


and  vividness  of  description.  Bandello  rivals  and  eveit 
surpasses,  at  times,  the  Tuscan  novelist.  On  the  score 
of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  exeeptionable  as 
those  of  Boeoaccio.  One  of  his  pathetic  tales  is  on  the 
subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whit^,  however,  had  been 
already  treated  1^  Lnigi  da  Porto,  a  oontsnnMnary  writer, 
firom  whom  it  would  seem  Banddlo  to(A  it.  Da  Porto  wrote 
this  novel  in  1 524,  as  ameora  from  a  letter  of  Bembo  of  the 
same  year,  while  Bandello  acknowledges  himself  ^t  he 
heard  the  subject  first  talked  of  at  the  baths  of  Caldiero, 
where  ho  was  with  his  patron  Fregoso  several  years  after. 
Da  Porto's  novel  was  flrst  published  at  Venice  by  Bendoni, 
without  date,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  1535.  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's  novels  is 
that  of  Lucca,  1554,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  fine  edition  of  Ban- 
deUo's novels  was  published  in  London,  1740,  3  vols.  4to. 
Bandello  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  made 
an  Italian  tranalation  of  the  Hecuba  of  Eunices.  He 
also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  Italian  verses  <«i  various  sub- 
jects. Bandello  was.  fbr  some  time,  preeeptw  to  Lneresia 
Goisaga.  a  lady  who  became  illustrious  for  her  virtues  as 
well  as  for  her  learning.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her 
many  years  after,  to  Bandello,  ^ho  was  then  in  France,  in 
which  she  expresses  4ier  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
the  wise  principles  which  be  had  instilled  into  her  mind ; 
an  acknowledgment  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Bandello 
was  not  so  loose  in  his  character  and  principles  as  one 
might  hastily  oondude  from  the  perusal  of  his  novels.  {Ltt- 
tere  di  Lucrexia  Gtmsaga ;  AffTy,  Memorie  di  Lucrezia  Gon- 
ssaga-j  Maanchelli,  Saitlori  d  Itatia.) 
BANDERMASSIN,  RIVER.  [See  Borneo.] 
BANDB8  NOIRES.  This  appellation  was  first  «ven 
to  a  body  of  German  fbot-soldiers,  mio  were  onployed  in  the 
Italian  wars  by  Louis  XII.  of  France^  Robertson  alludes 
to  them  in  his  History  of  Charie*  V.  (edit  4to.  1769,  voL 
i.  p.  1 13.)  They  received  their  name  fimn  carrying  black 
ensi^s  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  commander.  (P£re 
Darnel,  Hist,  de  la  Sfilice  Fhutfoiset  4to.  Par.  1721.  tom.  ii. 
383.) 

Another  body  of  troops,  fbrmed  of  Italians,  afterwards 
took  tho  same  name  from  the  same  cause,  L«  Bande  Nire, 
or,  as  Pere  Daniel  colls  them,  Xes  Batides  Noires  ItaU- 
ennes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Germans.  These,  3000 
in  number,  had  been  commanded  by  Giovanni  de'  Medid, 
Mid  finight  befive  Pavia,  Their  commander  having  been 
previoui^  wounded  hy  a  harquebus  shot  in  an  al^  near 
Govemo  sul  Mantovano,  the  subsequent  amputation  of  his 
leg  at  Placentia,  whitber  he  had  been  removed,  caused  his 
death  in  November,  1526,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Out  of  grief  for  his  loss,  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
commanded  changed  the  white  ensigns  by  which  they  wwe 
distinguished,  for  one  of  uniform  black,  which  obtained  for 
them  the  appellation  of  Le  Bande  Nire,  or  the  Black  Bands. 
(See  Montluc,  Commentmrea,  edit.  12mo.  Par.  1661,  tom.  i, 
pp.  50,  51;  Vita  da  Benvmuto  CeUini,  edit.  Fir.  1829, 
torn.  i.  p.  28, note.)  AfterGiovannide' Medici's  death,  their 
number  was  increased  to  4000:  they  subsequently  asso- 
ci(^  themselves  to  the  Marquis>f  Saluzzo.  (Montluc, 
ut  supra.) 

P£re  Daniel  says,  the  French  regiment  of  Piedmont, 
which  had  served  for  a  long  while  in  Italy,  also  took  the 
appellation  of  Bandes  Noires,  after  the  death  of  their  coloueL 
the  Comte  de  Brissac,  in  1569.  The  colours  of  that  regi- 
ment, he  adds,  continued  to  his  time  to  bo  black,  with  a 
white  cross.   (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fhinc.) 

BANDICOOT  iPerameles,  GeoE  St.  Hiloira),  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  marsupial^mammols,  which  aiq;wars  to  occupy, 
in  Australia,  the  ntuation  which  the  shrews,  tenrecs.  and 
other  insectivora  fill  in  the  Old  World.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  particularly  any  of 
the  animAls  belon^g  to  the  singular  order  Marsupialiat  it 
will  be  necessary,  la  accordance  with  our  usual  {dan,  briefly 
to  state  the  principal  characters  which  distinguish  this 
from  the  other  primary  groups  of  mammals,  and  toe  leading 
analogies  which  it  exhibits,  either  among  its  own  subordi- 
nate divisions,  or  when  compared  with  surrounding  groups. 
At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  the  only  marsu- 
pial animals  known  were  the  opossums  of  America,  and 
these  formed  a  very  natural  and  unique  genus,  which  Lin- 
□eauB  placed  among  his  Ferst  or  Camivora;  denominating 
it  DiMphys  (.doubte-wombed),  from  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
firmation which  we  shall  pcesently  notice.  The  discove^ 
of  Australian  nwii^ni^.  bewover.  lAich  attended  the  visit 
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of  dio  iOiutrioaf  ittvtgatoir  •bow-n«med  to  ih«  usteni 
•hMM  1^  duit  new  eonUiient.  and  vhicb  was  completed  by 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  JacksoQ, 
brought  to  light  many  new  forms  of  marsupial  mammals, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  genuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associated,  by  the  zoologists  of  the  day, 
with  the  Diddphyta  of  linnieus.  from  the  single  character 
of  their  agreement  with  these  animals  in  the  possession  of 
the  abdominal  pouch.   Tlius  it  happened  that  the  Liuneean 
genus,  which  the  Swedish  philosoptwr  had  himself  left  in  a 
complete  and  natural  state,  soon  became  conftised  and  over* 
burtnened  by  the  association  of  nuaeroiu  species,  diffbring 
is  widely  in  their  habits  and  oonfbrmation  as  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  no  longer  p>re&ented  that  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  (tf  character  which  form  the  most 
unfailing  testi  of  a  natural  group.   At  length  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  it  to  its  original 
unity  of  character  was  to  remodel  the  entire  group.  This 
task  was  undertaken  by  lUiger,  Geoffroy,  and  other  natu- 
ralists, and  under  their  hands  the  genus  Did^hyt  of 
GmeUn's  edition  of  the  Sfttema  Natural  was  itself  divided 
into  distinct  genera,  definitely  limited,  and  correctly  defined. 
Zoologists  still  differed,  however,  with  tcnrd  to  the  situation 
which  these  beioss  should  occupy  in  the  seale  of  animals. 
Some  disbibiUod  the  different  genera  into  which  the  genus 
Didetpkyt  of  Gmelin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
the  various  orders  of  mammals  to  which  they  seemed  most 
nearly  allied  by  the  modifications  of  their  dentition :  others 
kept  them  all  united  together  in  a  group,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  MarsupicMo,  or  pouched  animals ;  and  these 
latter  were  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  among  the  other  primary 
divisions  of  mammals,  whether  it  should  be  considered, 
namely,  as  an  order  of  itself,  or  merely  as  a  fkmily,  or  pri- 
mary subdivision  of  the  order  Camivora.   Of  these  latter 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvier  when  he  first  published  his 
Begtu  ArtinuU,  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Blainville,  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  marsufHals  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
selves, equivalent,  in  point  of  rank  or  degree,  to  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.   <  In  a  word,'  says  M.  Cuvier,  *  it 
may  be  sakl  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ordinair  quadrupeds,  and  similarly  divisible 
into  orders ;  so  that  if  Imth  those  classes  were  to  be  placed 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  opossums,  the  dasyures,  and 
ibe  banaiooots  of  the  one  would  represent  the  IntecHvora 
with  long  canines,  such  as  the  tenrecs  and  moles  of  the 
other;  the  phalaogers  and  potoioos  would  represent  the 
shrews  and  hedgehogs ;  the  kangaroos,  pn^rly  so  called, 
can  seaioely  be  compared  with  any  othw  nnfanids.  but  the 
wombats  would  fonn  very  good  substitutes  for  the  Sodentia  ; 
and,  in  fine,  if  we  were  to  attend  only  to  the  character  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  all  the 
animals  which  possess  them,  the  Omithorhynchi  and 
Echidna;  would  form  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  Edm- 
taia*   Neither  Baron  Cuvier,  nor.  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  other  zoobgist,  has  adopted  these  sentiments,  to  the  full 
extent  here  expressed  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  are  agreed  in 
regarding  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  it  usually  placed  betwem  tiie  Carrnvwa  and  Ro- 
dmiieu 

The  leading  oharaoter  of  this  <»der,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  is  CMnmon  to  all  the  species  that  it  omtains.  but 
which  is  the  more  mti^  and  valuable  from  being  d>so> 
lutely  peculiar  to  this  group  of  animslB,  owsiste  in  the  ab- 
dominal pouch  or  marsupium,  from  wltU^  the  name  of  the 
order  is  derived,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  second  womb,  the 
young  are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from  the  real 
uterus.  The  period  of  actual  gestation  in  these  animals  is 
of  very  short  duration.  The  production  of  the  young,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  be  said  to  be  always 
premature ;  they  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  fcetal  state, 
but  are  preserved  and  nurtured  by  being  deposited  in  the 
marsupium  or  abdominal  jwuch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  the  female  parent  for  their  reception,  and  in  which 
thqr  continue  to  reside  till  thevhave  acquired  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  go  al»oad  and  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
other  singularities  of  form  and  habits  neoessarily  result  from 
this  peculiarity  of  physical  structure.   [See  MAlt8DPiA.LS.] 

The  animals  which  mwe  properly  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  the  Feramelet  of  natuntlists,  and  bandicoots 
of  ^  ooloDists  (a  name  whidi  prqmiy  belongs  to  tiie  great 


rat  of  India,  Mta  gigmteta,  but  wlueh,  froitt  *  vagM  »• 
semblance  in  sise  and  apfwaranoe,  the  early  wloaiats  of 
Sydney  applied  to  the  animals  at  present  under  oonai- 
deration).  though  they  agree  in  the  most  prominent 
racters  of  their  dentition  with  smne  of  the  marsupials,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  extremities  and  the  number  of  their  toes 
with  others,  yet  differ  essentially  from  all  in  their  babita  and 
economy.  In  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of  Ibeii 
canine  and  molar  teeth  they  agree  in  all  respects  with  the 
opossums  of  America  and  the  dasyures  of  Austnlia ;  that 
19  to  say.  liiat  they  have  two  canines  and  fourteen  mdart  in 
each  jaw;  but  tney  diffbr  widely  in  the  number  of  their 
incisors,  and  in  tbu  respect  ofier  a  unique  combination  which 
is  found  in  no  other  known  genus  of  mammals.  Of  the  in- 
cisor teeth  there  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  «x  in 
the  lower ;  and  the  external  on  each  «de,  particularly  in 
the  upper  jaw,  is  insulated,  and  stands  apart  both  from  the 
canine  and  from  the  other  incisors:  it  is  likewise  much 
larger  than  the  intermediate  incisors,  and  its  form  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  canine  tooth,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
exercise  all  the  f^incticms. 

The  hind  legs  are  considerably  lon^  than  the  fore,  and 
the  number  and  form  of  the  toes  are  m  all  respects  aimilar 
to  those  of  tbe  kangaroos.   It  was  this  similarity  that  in- 
duced M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hildre  to  suppose  that  the  paee  of  the 
bandicoots  also  resembled  that  of  the  kangarooo.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  drsproportion  between 
their  anterior  and  oosterior  extremities  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  compel  the  bandicoets  to  hop  upon  the  hind  legs 
only,  like  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  suffinently 
so  to  prevent  th«n  from  walking  like  ordinary  quadrupeds. 
Their  actual  pace  resembles  tb^  of  the  bare,  and  consists  of 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet,  but  it  is 
not  very  rapid,  nor  can  they  maintain  it  for  any  great  lengtJi 
of  time.   On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes,  of  which  the 
three  middle  are  long  and  itout,  but  the  lateral  ones  are  so 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  ate  come- 
quently  useless  in  walking,  though  they  ni»  be  of  grsal 
service  in  burrowing.  The  hind  feet  nave  but  four  tost 
each,  and  of  these  the  third  is  the  largest  of  all.  whilst  the 
two  internal  are  united  under  the  same  skin,  and  appear, 
externally,  like  a  sit^le  toe  armed  with  two  claws.  This  it 
precisely  the  arrangement  and  form  whicli  we  find  in  the 
kangaroos ;  but  the  feet  of  the  bandicoots  difllbr,  in  being  • 
provided  with  broad  powerful  claws,  which  enable  them  to 
burrow  with  astonishing  focility,  and  to  scratch  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  roots.    They  Ukewiae  difler  from  the 
kangaroos  in  having  a  small  fleshy  tuberole,  in  lieu  of  %, 
thumb,  upon  the  hind  feet,  and  in  having  the  last,  or 
ungual  phalange  of  all  the  toes  divided  in  ficont  by  &  am^l 
incision,  as  in  tlu  pangoUna  and  antreaSeta,  a.  atnietute 
which  gives  a  much  firmer  attachment  to  the  claw,  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.   In  other  re- 
spects the  bandicoots  are  chiefly  characterised  by  their  long 
attenuated  muule^  short  upright  ears,  length^ied  bodies, 
and  moderate  rat-like  tails,  which  are  not  prehensile,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  genera  of  this  order,  nor  have  these 
animals  the  power  of  ascending  trees.   With  regard  to  the 
period      gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  mode  of 
their  intnxluction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female 
parent,  we  have  no  observations  particulariy  applicable  to 
the  bandicoots.   It  is  only  known  that  they  resemble  the 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  young, 
and  in  nourishing  them  for  some  tune  afiemids  im  the 
abdrauinal  pouch  <tf  the  nurther,  and  that  this  poach  con- 
tains the  mamnuuT  organs  for  that  purpose. 

Two  species  only  have  been  hitherto  satisfhotcirilyduerlbedf 
but  there  are  various  indications  of  others,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  theee  inte- 
resting animals  in  their  native  climates  will  soon  make  knowiL 
The  pr^nded  species,  described  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Graimara 
in  the  tooli^cal  part  of  Freycinet's  Voyage,  under  the 
name  df  PerameUt  Bougainrnuii,  is  but  tbe  young  of  the* 
common  tmndicoot  iPeramelea  tuutdta).  Of  the  large  speeiea 
mentioned  by  the  same  naturalists  as  having  been  obtained 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  said  to^ave  measured 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  we  know  ncftiiinK  more  than 
wnat  is  repwted  in  this  scanty  notice ;  the  uipwredt  ef 
their  vessel,  the  Urania  and  the  consequent  loss  <Mf  thm  ip** 
dmen  having  prevented  BIM.  Quoy  and  Gatmud  mm 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it.  Tha  foUowiag 
are  the  only  two  tpmSM  Of  whfeh  TO  powew  uitlwiitie  d>- 
scnptions. 
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1.  T%e  long-nosed  Bandicoot  (P.  namta,  Geoff.  St.  Hi- 
laire),  measure!  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  from  the 
Mtremit;  of  the  muzzlo  to  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  the  head 
ii  four  inches  long,  the  tail  six.  the  hind  legs  also  six,  and 
the  fore  legs  only  three.  The  ears  are  erect,  pointed,  and 
covered  with  short  hair ;  the  eyes  are  particularly  small ; 
tiw  nose  remarkably  long,  pointed,  and  naked  at  the  extre- 
mity ;  and  the  tail  attenuated,  and,  though  better  covered 
with  hair,  bearing  lome  leiemblanee  to  titat  of  a  large  rat. 
This  or^n  is  not  used  by  tiie  bandicoot  to  suppcot  the  body 
m  a  sitting  posture,  like  that  of  the  kanguoo,  a>  haa  bem 
imagined  by  M.  Oeof&oy  8t  Hilaire.  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  descripti<m  of  this  species  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  the  present  genus;  neither  are  the  progreuive  move- 
ments of  these  animals  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroos, 
as  the  same  eminent  zoologist  conceived,  fhnn  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  extremities,  that  they  might  be. 
The  pace  of  the  bandicoot,  as  already  observed,  resembles 
that  of  our  hares  and  rabbits,  which  certainly  approximates 
more  nearly  to  the  saltigrade  pace  of  the  kangaroos,  gerboas. 
and  helaroys,  than  any  other  species  of  locomotion  with 
which  w»  are  acquainted :  so  &r  M.  Oeoffroy's  conjecture 
ms  well  founded,  and  he  has  certainly  good  reason  in  his 
obaervation  that  analogous  struotuns  nxtiy  deceive  us  in 
reawning  upon  their  Ainctimia.  Hie  external  coat  of  the 
long*nosed  bandicoot  is  composed  of  coarse  hrisfly  hair,  in 
eoloup  Tory  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  common  rat  CJIfiM 
deeumanm),  except  that  it  is  of  a  more  sandy  shade  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  a  more  clear  silvery  white 
beneath ;  under  this  long  outer  hair  there  is  an  interior  coat 
of  soft,  ash-coloured  wool  or  ftir,  which  protects  the  animal 
from  the  cold  and  variations  of  temperature,  for  it  appears 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Australia, 
principally  if  not  exclusively.  The  tail  is  of  a  rather  darker 
colour  than  the  body,  and  the  whole  animal,  except  in  the 
great  leng^  and  pointed  form  of  the  nose,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  an  overerown  rat  The  form  and  characters 
of  its  teeth  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  fed  upon  in- 
sects and  other  shnilar  animal  substances ;  and  H.  Geoffroy 
even  imagines  that  it  may  use  its  long  snout  for  the  purpose 
of  rooting  up  the  earth  like  a  pig  in  search  of  worms  and 
grubs:  the  colonists,  however,  affirm  that  the  bandicoots 
are  purely  herbivorous  animals,  and  that  the  principal  part 
of  their  food  consists  of  roots,  which  they  dig  up  with  the 
powerAil  and  sharp  claws  of  their  fi>re  feet.  In  the  neigh- 
Donrhood  of  human  habitations  they  frequently  enter  into 
■the  granaries,  and  do  as  much  mischief  to  the  corn  as  the 
rats  and  mice  of  our  own  country.  The  Austndions  have, 
however,  one  advantage  over  the  European  fiumers  in  this 
nspeBt,— the  bandiowt  is  mne  easily  excluded  Aan  the 
rat,  for  it  cannot,  like  that  destmetive  spedes  of  vermin,  eat 
its  wa^  through  the  planks  and  timbers,  or  even  through 
the  bnek  walls  of  the  buildings.  It  is  probably  trom  this 
habit  of  committing  petty  dwredations  upon  the  form-vafds 
and  granaries,  as  well  as  mim  the  general  similarity  of 
their  external  appearance,  that  Uie  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  sometimes  confound  the  bandicoots  with  various 
species  of  murine  animals  originally  found  in  the  country 
under  the  common  denomination  of  native  rots  and  mice. 
Hvs  is  it  at  all  improbable,  notwithitandipg  the  awertioa  of 


the  colonists  to  tiie  oontrarv.  that  U.  Qeofflroy*s  ooiueotnre 
as  to  the  insectivorous  habits  of  this  animal  may  be  at 
least  partly  if  not  entirely  true.  The  otnnmon  rat,  with 
teeth  much  less  adapted  for  living  upon  flesh  than  those  of 
the  bandicoots,  is  well  known  to  ha.w  decidedly  carnivorous 
propensities ;  and,  as  M.  Oeolb^  veiy  correctly  obser\-es. 
It  is  seldom  that  analogous  forms  of  dentition  fiul  to  indicate 
analogous  appetites. 

3.  The  blunt-noted  Bandicoot  (P.  obe$ida,  Geoft),  first 
described  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the  names  of  the  porcupine 
Opoatum  and  dideifJtya  Obetuia,  is  readily  distinguished 
mm  the  last  species  by  the  shortness  and  hluntnesa  of  itd 
snout,  and  by  the  broad  round  form  of  its  ears.  The 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  aUo  differs  in  some  degree  fVom 
that  of  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  The  external  incisors 
are  more  nearly  in  contact  with  the  canines  and  central  in- 
cisors on  each  side  of  them ;  the  molars  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  canines,  and  answering  to  the  faUe  molars  of 
the  camivora,  are  contiguous  to  one  another  and  of  a  trian- 

Silor  form ;  and  the  posterior  molars  are  more  flattened  on 
e  crowns.  This  latter  character  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  present  species  was  more  purely  herbivorous  then 
the  last,  and  f\iture  observation  may  probably  oonflrm  this 
conjecture.  The  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair  and  f\ir  are 
the  same  as  in  the  long-nosed  buidicoot.  The  specimen 
described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  young  individual 
about  the  stxe  of  a  half-grown  rat;  that  noticed  by  M. 
Geoffroy,  and  which  the  state  of  its  teeth  showed  to  be  an 
old  animal,  was  more  than  as  large  again,  or  a  little  less  than 
the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  These  animals  are  found  both 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  on  the  Australian  continent: 
whether  the  same  species  inhabit  both  these  localities  we 
have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  determining. 

BANDINELLI,  BA'GCIO,  an  eminent  sculptor,  created 
acavalier  by  Clement  VII.  andCharies  v.,  was  bomin  U87, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seveoty-two,  in  1539.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  speaks  several  times  of  Bandinelli,  who.  in  his  age, 
approached  very  near  to  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Mirhael  Angelo  himself,  thou^^h  personally  no  friend  to 
fiandinelli,  spoke  in  praise  of  ms  aesigna,  adding,  that  his 
execution  of  them  would  have  been,  in  alt  probability,  of 
equal  merit,  had  not  avarice  induced  him  to  adopt  too  hasty 
and  loose  a  manner.  According  to  Cellini,  Bandinelli's 
temper  was  arrogant  and  overbearing.  (Vasari,  torn.  viiL 
p.  65 ;  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Memotrt  qf  Himteify  chapters  i. 

and  ix.)   

BANDITTI.  This  w«d,  though  sddom  used  in  the 
Italians  in  our  sense,  tm '  bands  of  robbers,'  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  veib  ban^ret  to  banish  or  put  to  the  ban, 
whence  the  participle  bantHto,  banished  or  outlawed,  and 
the  substantive  bandUo,  an  outlawed  man  (plural  banditi), 
or  outlawed  men.  Correctly,  therefore,  the  word  should  not 
be  bandi//i,  hut  bandifi.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  language  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  but  whoever  first  imported  it  and  confined  its 
signification  to  robbers,  departed  from  the  original  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  which  means  a  man  banished  on  any 
account,  as  for  political  delinquencies  or  opinions,  plots,  reli- 
gious notions,  jHurtisanship,  &c.  Sec.  Thus,  after  Dant^  and 
Uie  Ghibellines  were  expelled  fh>m  Florence  by  the  Guriphs, 
they  might  be  called  banditi,  though  they  were  honourable 
men,  representing  a  defeated  political  psrty  or  faction,  and 
never  robbers.  Bembo  and  other  tette  di  lingua,  or  classi- 
cal writers,  who  form  authority  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
idiom,  employ  the  term  banditi  almost  exclusively  in  speak- 
ing of  political  exiles.  The  great  Tuscan  dictionary  I>«//a 
Crtuca  gives  esiliato  as  the  synonym  of  bandito,  and  exitio 
damnatus  as  the  Latin  for  both.  Some  Italian  writers  of 
the  present  day  apply  the  word  as  we  do  to  robbers ;  but 
until  recently,  we  do  not  often  find  the  term  banditi  so  used 
by  Italian  authors  of  high  authoritjr.  Qiannone,  who  as 
the  historian  of  Naples  (the  cowtry  m  which  these  troops 
of  robbers  have  most  aboanded  in  all  ages)  had  to  moke 
frequent  mention  of  them,  generally,  however,  called  them 
banditi.  But  Qiannone  was  neither  a  Tuscan,  nor  a  purist 
in  language.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  only  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  such  lawless  associations  have  existed  for 
many  years,  the  robh«m  are  populariy  called  briganti,  and 
never,  by  any  chance,  banditi.  The  French,  during  their 
long  and  sanguinary  warfare  for  the  subjugation  of  Cala- 
bria, called  by  the  name  of  brigandt  both  those  who  were 
professional  robbers,  and  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
Bouiboa  Kias  of  Naples,  FenUnand,  vhon  the  anas  of  the 
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Vimeh  had  driven  ont  of  hb  continental  dominions  to 

Sway*  ,     ^     ,  ^   J  . 

These  o^nind  bands  of  robbers  bave  been  foatered  in 
Italy  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the 
pemnnila,  by  the  division  of  the  country  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  crossing 
a  fVontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions, and  by  weak  governments.  In  modern  daya,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confined  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  States  of  die  Ghnrah  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples*  and  regular  or  numerona  bands  of  robbers  have 
been  unknown  in  V'ppec  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  Bedmont, 
and  Tuscany,  for  many  years.  Their  principal  haunU  in 
recent  times  have  been  the  country  about  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  the  districts  of  Terracina,  Itri,  and 
Fondi ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ponte  di  Bovino.  a  narrow 
mountain-pass,  through  which  runs  the  high  road  from 
Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Bari,  I-ecce,  and  the 
Terra  d'Otranto.  In  the  first  of  these  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  exterminated  1^  the  Austrian  troops 
itt>1823 ;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  was  wholly 
cleared  of  them.  There  have  been  occasionally  hi|;hway 
robberies  since  then,  but  organized  nocieties  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lieutenants,  and  chaplains,  have  never  been 
again  formed,  nor  have  we  since  heard  of  any  band  at  all 
like  those  which,  from  1812  to  1823,  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  caused  universal  consternation  to 
such  as  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  which  they  fre- 
quented. The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chieb  of 
our  times  were  the  three  brothers  Vardarelli,  and  Don  Ciro 
Anicchiarico.  They  were  all  Neapolitans,  and  the  last  of 
them  (Don  Giro)  a  priest,  an  abb£,  and  a  man  of  consider^ 
able  education,  who  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
bis  band,  oa  solemn  oeoaaions,  and  who  quoted  Latin  and 
Vi^  in  defences  that  he  sent  in  to  the  judicial  anthmitiaB. 
Tbm  history  of  this  miest-nbber,  who,  not  contented  with 
being  a  snccesifbl  leader  of  banditti,  whksh  he  was  f<v  many 
years,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  secret  political  society, 
or  rather  a  series  of  secret  Hocieties,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  entirely  revolutionizing  the  whole  of  Italy  from 
the  extremity  of  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  establishing  a 
federal  republic,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  authenti- 
cated records  of  modern  times.  It  presents  the  picture  of  a 
state  oi  things  which,  were  it  not  supported  by  legal  docu- 
ments, and  Hie  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  to  have  existed  in  a  European  country,  and  only 
a  few  years  a^. 

Tbwe  who  are  enrioni  to  investigBte  the  su^ect  of 
J>tm  Ciio,  in  partienlar,  may  refer  to  an  Estay  on  the  Car- 
bonari, by  the  late  Buon  Bertholdi.  Details  of  other  chiefs 
and  robbers,  with  general  views  of  their  Bystema,  may  be 
found  in  TnweU  in  the  Southern  Provincet  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  i!ba  Honourable  Keppel  Craven ;  Three 
Months'  Heeidence  in  the  Mountains  North-east  qf  Rome, 
by  Maria  Graham;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Banditti,. 
by  C.  MacFarlane. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  archdeacon,  afterwards 
^mhop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  fivmer  station  we  find  him 
A.n.  1319,  when  the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
eedesiastics  to  determine  a  dispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  respecting 
tithes.  (Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  league  with 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called  'Jacobus  Bene,  archidiaconus 
Sti.  Andreee.  et  legum  professor.' 

We  are  told  that  the  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  the  year  1242 ;  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
Life  qf  Maville  (vol.  i.  p.  211)  says,  that  *  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  no  universi^  existed  in 
Sccttland.  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  libe- 
ral edncatioD  wen  under  the  neeciaty  seeking  it  abnad.* 
We  an  dispoeed  to  question  the  aeonracy  of  both  these 
o^nioni.  Aw  mm  probabilities  of  the  ease  ^ipear  to  be 
against  them ;  and  the  fecu  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
the  evidence  to  a  higher  degree  than  probabili^.  Hector 
BoEthins  states  expressly  that  a  university  was  founded  at 
Aberdeen  for  theolo^  and  the  laws,  by  Edward,  bishop  of 
that  see,  a.d.  1157.  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops  ii  incom- 
plete at  that  date,  and  does  not  clearly  show  the  existence 
tt  Bishop  Edward ;  but  had  Keith,  as  he  promised  to  do, 
minexed  to  hi*  work  ^  bull  of  confirmation  b^  Pope  Adiiaii 


IV.,  on  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Mortlioh  to  Aberdeen, 
in  1157,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  bull  was  granted 
to  Bishop  Edward.  (See  Connel  On  Tithes,  viA.  i.  p.  59,) 
And  in  tlie  decretal  letters  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  whidi 
appear  Decret.  Qreg.  lib.  iiL  tit  49,  c.  6,  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  lib.  iiL  tit  34.  e.  %  lib.  iv.  tit.  20,  c,  6,  and  1%.t. 
tit  39.  c  88,  to  the  bialuqp.  archdeacon,  and  -abbot  of  St. 
Andrews  respectively,  thm  are  distinct  references  to  the 
eononi.  We  find  also  that  Bislu^  Alexander  de  Xynyn- 
mond,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Aberdeen  from  1357.  did,agtee- 
ably  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  flie 
ptece,  teach  the  civil  and  canon  laws  on  ferial  days ;  ood, 
as  above  noticed,  we  have  Archdeacon  Bane  '  legum  [vo- 
fessor*  nearly  a  century  prior  to  Bishop  Wardlaw's  fouD- 
dation  at  St  Andrews,  which  yet  Dr.  M'Crie  reffarda  as 
the  earliest  academical  institution  in  Scotland.   Ihe  tnith, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St  An- 
drews, and  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen,  only  enlai^ 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  taught  in  those  cities,  and,  by  the 
regal  and  papal  grants  which  they  obtained,  gave  unity  and 
influence  to  the  unirardW  laboors.   Aco<H<£ngfy.  though 
the  papal  oonBrmatiott  of  the  university  of  St.  Aadtews 
was  obtained  only  in  1413,  yet  that  same  year  no  less  than 
thirteen  persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Arts  (M'Crie's 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  21 2),  though  an  interval  of  but  two  years 
hod  passed  since  Wardlaw's  first  foundation;  and  in  1414 
seven  of  the  above  bachelors  were  made  Masters  of  Arts. 
{Id.  f  A.)   For  upwards  of  a  century  after  that  time  the  eoa- 
gregmtions  of  the  university  were  held,  as  they  probably  l»d 
previously  been,  in  the  Augufltine  priory  of  St  Andrews,  no 
college  buildings  having  been  at  first  contemplated  tax  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  any  more  than  fi>r  that  of  Glasgov, 
or  indeed  many  other  universities,  not  excepting  that  of 
Paris,  the  creat  prototype  of  those  institutions. 

In  1328  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  by  five 
election  of  the  canons;  but  being  himself  at  the  court  of 
Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  by  the  cdb- 
tion  of  P(me  John  XXII.,  bef<H%  an  account  of  the  election 
arrived.  He  waa  bishop  in  1329.  and  that  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sura  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  chwter 
of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  existing  immunities,  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham.  (Chal- 
mers's Caledonia,  vol.  it  p.  326;>  In  1331  he  set  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Kin^  David  II.,  and  was  soon  alter 
constituted  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Scotland, — then  an  officer 
of  {peat  importance,  and  vested  with  large  powers  both 
ministerial  and  judicial.  He  died  2Snd  Mptember,  1332, 
at  Bruges,  whither  he  had  fled  on  tfae  success  of  Edwanl 
Baliol.  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eckshot 

BANFF,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  always  pro- 
nounced, 6AMFF,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Banff,  in  Scotland,  is  utuated  on  a  riung  gnimd 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Deveron,  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  into  the  Moray  Frith.  It  is  125  miles  nearly  due  nculb 
of  Edinbui^b.  and  39  N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  The  distance 
from  Edinburjgh  by  the  road  is  1 G5  miles,  and  from  Aber- 
deen 45.  With  the  latter  town  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
intercourse.  Banff"  is  generally  admired  by  strangers  for  the 
neatness  of  its  appearance.  It  has  several  well-built  streets, 
which,  though  somewhat  antiquated  in  their  style  of  building, 
are  remarkable  for  their  cleanness.  It  was  erected  into  aroykl 
burgh  in  the  year  1372  by  Robertll.  The  privik^ which 
were  granted  to  it  by  that  King  were  confimocd  by  iataei  VI. 
and  Charies  II.  The  tradition  tlmt  the  |dace  was  EUtde  a 
royal  bur^h  by  Canmore,  being  imsupported  by  evidence  of 
any  kind,  is  discredited  by  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants. 
It  had  once  a  castle  of  considerable  importance,  the  remains 
of  which  still  exiat.  It  was  a  constabulary.  long  under  the 
hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buchan.  Thenj 
was  also  in  the  town  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars ;  the  rents,  place,  and  lands  whereof  were  annexed 
to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  King  James  VI.  in  161?, 

Over  the  Deveron  there  is  a  beautiflil  stone  bridge  of 
seven  atehes.  The  bridge  oommands  a  somewhat  cxienNve 
and  most  delightful  view,  embracing  DniF  House,  the  swt 
of  the  Eari  ^  Fife,  which  rises  out.  of  a  b^utifiil  green 
naric  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  trees.  Banff  has  a  very 
handsome  church,  built  in  1790,  whid^  accommodates  fkm 
1500  to  I8OO  persons.  The  Episcopalians,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Secederw  fVom  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Wesleyan  Meioodists,  and  me  independents,  have  seve^ 
rally  places  of  worship,  but  none  of  these  secte  are  nume- 
nos.  Tfae  town  bovs^  which  wa9  built  in  1798,  hM  a  baod- 
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fome  roiro.  In  the  same  year  a  new  prison  was  erected, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Howard.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent academy  m  Banff,  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
burgh,  in  which  every  elementary  branch  of  education  is 
taught.  There  are  also  several  private  schools,  among 
vhich-are  two  female  boarding-schools.  Some  years  since 
a  scientific  institution  was  firoied,  which,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  place,  has  been  remarkably  prosperous.  The 
harbour  of  Banff  is  lo  bod  as  to  prevent  many  vessels  from 
entering  it,  and  tii^s  ciieumstanoe,  consequently,  is  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports 
eonoist  of  corn,  cattle,  salmon,  and  herrings.  The  herring" 
fishing  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  success.  The  manufitctures  of 
Banff  are  confined  to  thread,  linen,  stockings,  soap,  and 
leather.  There  are  also  four  branch  banking  establish- 
ments. It  has  several  libraries,  of  some  extent  and  value, 
belonging  to  various  societies.  Banff  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Friday,  and  Ibur  annual  fairs.  Like  most  other 
towns  in  tbe  north  of  Scotland,  it  suffered  severely  From  the 
destructive  floods  of  August,  1829.  Part  of  the  town,  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Deveron,  was  filled  with  water  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  Several  of  the  houses  were 
undermined  and  carried  away,  and  seriouB  damage  was 
done  to  various  descriptions  of  property.  In  one  of  the 
streets,  three  of  the  horses  which  were  running  in  the 
royal  mail  were  drowned  while  attempting  to  get  through 
the  water.  The  lower  grounds  around  the  mansion  of  ue 
Earl  of  Fife  were  covered  with  water  to  tiie  depth  of  four- 
teen feet. 

Like  all  other  Scottish  royal  burghs,  the  town  council, 
which  consists  of  seventeen  individuals,  was  formerly  self- 
elected,  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  councils 
of  Elgin,  CuUen,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  had  the  right  of 
electing  a  member  to  serve  in  pailiasaent  The  etection 
took  puuw  in  each  <rf  the  towns  in  rotatim,  SimM  the 
passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Bill,  the  town  council,  as  in 
the  other  royal  burghs  included  in  that  act»  are  elected  by 
the  1 0/.  electors,  qualified  under  the  stetute,  and  the  pro- 
vost end  four  magistrates  by  the  council.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  the  neighlxturing  town  of  Macduff  has  been  incor- 
porated with  Banff,  and  both  made  one  burgh,  in  the  election 
of  a  member  of  porUament.  Their  united  constituency  is 
under  200.  Peterhead,  by  the  same  act,  has  been  added 
to  the  Banff  district  of  burghs.  In  1S31  the  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  was  3711. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  Banff  is  twenty-four, 
of  which  seven  are  schooners,  and  the  rest  sloops  or  smacks. 
The  tonnage  varies  from  16  to  105.  (See  Innea's  Tide 
TiUtle*  for  1834.)  The  Banff  and  London  Shipping  Com- 
pany have  three  smacks,  with  excellent  accommodation  for 
passengers,  which  sail  regularly  between  Banff  and  London. 
(Pennant's  Tour  through  Scotland;  Cordiner*s  Anti- 
quities of  North  Britain;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General 
Report  qf  Scotland;  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland; 
Population  Reports ;  Boundary  Reportt.) 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 

Srehending  the  districts  of  Strathdovem,  Boynie,  Enzie, 
Irathaven,  Balvenie,  and  part  of  Buchan.    It  was  a  sheriff- 
dom at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  David  1.    It  hes 
on  a  long  slop«  between  a  range  of  the  Grampian  Hills  and 
the  Moray  Frith.   It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  west  by  M<H«yshire,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Moray  Frith.   Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  has 
been  variously  stated.   According  to  the  httest  and  most 
accurate  nwasurcroent,  that  part  of  the  county  which  is 
hounded  by  the  sea  is  thirty-four  Tsu\e&  in  length ;  from  ite 
northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  where  the 
county  is  sharpened  to  a  point,  it  measures  fifty  miles. 
Banfi«hire  contains  647  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small 
space  covered  with  water,  413,800  English  acres.   The  £ace 
of  the  country  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  dales, 
woods  and  rivers.   For  about  thirty  miles  along  the  coast 
the  swl,  which  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and  loam,  is  excel- 
lent, and  produces  heavpr  crops.   The  coast  is  mostly  rocky, 
but  not  high.   It  is  impossible,  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  to  say  how  far  inland  the  good 
soil  along  the  coast  generally  runs.  It  varies  from  two 
or  three  to  seven  or  eight  miles.   Here  the  land  is  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  cultivation.   The  southern  p«rt  of  the  country 
is  mostly  mountainous,  and  is  consequently  pastoral  rather 
than  agiicultttral.   Even  here,  however,  there  are  many 
hwutifUl  and  ftxtile  yidlejps.  In  the  upp«i  or  biHjr  dintxists 


there  are  large  tracts  of  land  peculiarlv  adapted  for  graiing. 
These  ore  for  the  most  part  well  sheltered  with  natural 
wood,  and  abundantly  watered  by  the  rivers  and  streams 
with  which  the  county  abounds.  The  Spey,  which  is  one  of 
the  laigest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid,  runs  along 
its  western  boundaries,  and  the  Deveron  waters  ite  eastern 
confines.  The  Avon,  a  branch  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch 
Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  ttus  county. 
[See  Avon.]  In  some  parts  of  BanfEAire,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  scenery  is  remarkably  |Hcturesque. 

Some  of  the  mounteins  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  high- 
est in  Great  Britain.   Of  these  the  principal  an  Coirn^ 
^rai,  which  is  4080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Bel- 
rinnes,  which  is  2747  feet  high ;  and  Knockhill,  the  Buck  of 
Cahrach,  and  Ojrryh&bie,  which  are  severally  about  2500. 
Several  of  the  mounteins  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  re- 
gular beds  of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables.   There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite 
protrude  through'thick  beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica- 
slate.   The  moat  common  rocks  in  the  county  are  granite, 
gneiss,  graywacke,  graywacke-slate,  quartz,  sienite,  old  red 
sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  ftvestone,  and  limestone  of 
recent  formation.   At  Ports<7,  near  the  coast,  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine,  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.   There  is  also  a 
species  of  granite  in  the  same  place,  which,  when  polished, 
exhibits  various  figures,  some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to 
resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew  characters.   In  several  parte 
of  the  county,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, out  in  no  instence  have  they  been  worked.   In  Ae 
neighbourhood  of  Keith  there  is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony imbedded  in  fluor  spar ;  and  about  a  mile  westward  of 
Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  various  organic  remains. 
Fossil  Ash,  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  nodules,  have  lately 
been  discoveradin  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.   Rock  crys- 
tals and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.   They  were  for- 
merly much  sought  after,  and  brought  a  high  price ;  but  of 
late  years  similar  stones  have  been  imported  firom  Brazil 
where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  enable  the  merchants  who 
impart  them  to  sell  them  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those  found  on  Cairngorm. 
Hones  w  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balvenie. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Banff,  the  capital ; 
CuUen,  a  royal  burgh ;  Keith,  Newmill,  Dufftewn,  Gar- 
denstown,  Portsoy,  Buckie,  and  Macduff.  The  population 
of  these  places  varies  from  1000  to  3000.  Perhajw  there  is 
no  county  in  Scotland,  in  propwtion  to  its  size,  that  has  so 
many  towns  and  villages.  Hence  the  10/.  voters  in  the 
election  of  a  county  member  are  very  numerous. 

The  manufactures  in  Banf&hire  are  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  are  weaving,  bleaching,  flax-dressing,  tanning, 
and  dutiUing.  The  last  branch  of  industry  has,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  been  carried  on  to  a  veryconsider- 
able  extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  fair  profits.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  almostentiresuppression  of  smuggling, 
which  bad  been  previously  very  general  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  salmon-fishing  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the  rivers 
Deveron  and  Spey,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  The  revenue 
derived  {com  the  salmon-fishing  in  the  Spey  is  8000/.  per 
annum ;  that  derived  fh)m  the  fishing  in  the  Deveron  is 
2000/.  For  many  years  past  considerable  quantities  have 
been  exported,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  herring- 
fishing  is  now  carried  on  along  the  coast  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1815  there  were  only  two  boats,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business ;  but  for  some  years 
past  the  number  of  boats  of  the  above  tonnage  has  varied 
from  400  to  500.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Wick, 
none  of  the  stotioos  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  proved  so 
favourable  for  the  herring-fishing  as  those  in  the  county  of 
Banff.  In  several  instances,  along  the  coast  of  Banfishire, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  while  at  evenr  other  station  farther  north  there  has 
been  a  complete  nilure.  The  quantity  of  herrings  token 
in  tiitB  county  in  1B26  was  computed  to  be  worth  100,000/. 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  ths 
county.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Mac- 
duff, Portsoy,  and  Gardenston.  The  exports  principally 
consist  grain,  meal,  block  cattle,  swine,  and  other  live 
stock.  The  imports  are,  foe  the  most  part,  timber,  coats, 
iron,  &c.  The  exporte  of  grain  have  of  late  years  been 
considerable.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1831,  the  quan- 
tity shipped  for  the  London  market  alone  va*  65,000 
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Agriculture  is,  in  general,  conducted  on  the  most  aRiroved 
principles  in  Banfi^hire.  The  Formors'  Society,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  hot  contributed  much 
to  the  improved  system  of  ftajrinmg.  In  the  lower  districts 
of  the  county  the  fields  are  well  laid  ou^  and  abundantly 
manured.  Some  yeus  ago  the  fiiTOiirite  manure  was  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  Mid  bone-dust ;  but  the  tatter  ooramodity  having 
of  late  become  scarce  and  dear,  the  farmer*  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  kinds  of  manure.  From  the  success  of 
some  experiments  which  have  just  been  made,  it  is  believed 
that  kelp,  after  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  The  fields,  On  most 
of  the  large  forms,  are  enclosed  either  with  hedges  or  stone 
dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat,  barley,  bear,  and 
oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  grown.  The  quantity  of 
land  which  yet  remains  to  be  brought  under  culture  is  very 
considerable :  its  proportion  to  the  cultivated  land  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Someofthoaebest  acquainted 
with  the  county  are  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  under  the  plough .  A  very  large  portion  of  this 
waste  land  could  never,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  be 
cultivated  with  profit;  but  there  are  very  large  tracts  which 
would  amply  repaythe  capital  embarked  in  bringing  them 
into  cultivation.  The  spirit  of  Mncultural  enterprise  has 
extended  itself  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  All 
the  farms  which  are  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping.  The  average  s)2e  is  from  100  to  200 
arable  acres,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  moorland  or  pasture, 
which  varies  according  to  the  put  of  the  county  in  which 
the  farms  are  situated.  In  the  district  along  the  sea-coast 
there  is  very  little  moorland  or  pasture ;  but  on  a  fhrm  in 
th*  mountainous  puts,  the  uncultivated  land  which  is 
capable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.  The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twenty-two  shillings.  The  leases  are  generally,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.  A  few  individuals  hold  their  leases  for  life.  The 
•attle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds  that  can 
be  procured. 

The  lands  in  the  county  are  almost  all  under  entail,  which 
greatly  interferes  whh  its  improvement  The  principal 
fnoprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Gradon,  the  Eart  of  Seafleld, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  clbnate  is  variable.   Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and 

Snial,  and  the  crops  consequently  ripen  well:  but  in 
B  mountainous  districts  the  climate  is  cold  and  humid, 
and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  therefore  late.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in 
the  upper  districts  by  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  Enzie,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics;  but 
teking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  genendly.  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  persuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  districts  the  Oaelio  language  is  spoken, 
but  not  generally. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  nmoh  indented,  and  has 
generally  a  bold  and  preeipitons  character,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  supj^ied  witn  ends ;  but  the  expense  of  inland 
carriage  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  population  in  the 
higher  mstricts  to  procure  this  specnes  of  fuel :  they  are 
consequently  ohligea  to  use  peat. 

In  Banffshire  there  are  numerous  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats.  The  principal  are,  Gordon  Castle,  and  Glen- 
flddich,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  Duff  House, 
Rotbiemay,  and  Balvenie  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  Inst  belonged  to  a  fitmily  of  Douglas) ;  Banff 
Castle,  Cullen  House,  and  Kaunas,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  SeaBeld ;  Birkenbog  and  Forglen  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  George  Abercromby,  Bart. ;  and  the  Castle  of 
Bwiarm,  one  of  the  castles  of  the  powerful  Aunily  of  De 
Moravia;  the  elder  branch,  having  conquered  Suther^nd, 
became  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  is  lineally  descended :  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Grant.  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
nificent mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  beautiful  parks  and  plantetions  with  which  they  ere 
surrounded. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  aro  vorr  numerous  in  Banff- 
shire. Near  CuHon  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Castle  of 
Findlater,  whic^  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the 
■ea.  It  was  seized,  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
tin  Gkndon  ftmil^,  but  ma  nutoxed,  imi69,  to  its  rightfid 


proprietors,  by  Queen  Mary.  There  are  traces  of  other 
castles  at  Deskford,  Galval^  Balvenie,  &c.  The  churches 
of  Mortlich  and  of  Gamrie  are  also  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlich  was,  for  about  a  century,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  King  David  I,  translated  the  episcopal 
see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  poor  and  ill- 
provided,  conferred  on  U  many  lands.  The  church  of  Qanuis 
is  called  *  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  battle  on  an  adjoiniDg 
field,  called  '  Bloody  Pots,*  having  been  built  into  its  walls. 
Thoush  this  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1010,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  the  parish  place  of  worship  till  1S30,  a 
period  of  820  years. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  county.  Thess 
were  the  places  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledoniani, 
and  also  of  the  Norsemen ;  for  thejr  were  common  to  both 
nations.    About  seventy  years  sinro  a  very  lemarktUe 
cairn  was  destroyed  at  Kuhillock.  It  was  sixty  fbet  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  height.    On  breaking  open  the 
cairii,  a  »tone  coffin  was  found,  which  contained  ue  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  Ml  /engtb. 
Beside  the  skeleton  was  a  deer's  bom,  which  Pennant 
conjectures  to  have  been  symbolical  of  the  ftvourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  deceased.   There  is  a  number  of  calms  on 
the  Cotton  Hill,  which  some  antiquarians  think  were  erect«l 
in  memory  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  with 
the  Danes  which,  according  to  Buchanan,  Was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were 
completely  defeated  by  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.  Many 
other  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  at  vrhieh  im- 
portant battles  were  foiugbt  b^ween  the  Scots  and  Now- 
men  in  the  tenth  and  Seventh  centuries ;  at  which  period 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  F^th  were  constantly  infested  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

Banffshire  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for 
some  centuries.  George  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  who,  as 
sheriff  of  the  county,  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of 
the  Covenanters;  Thomas  Huddiman,  the  grammarian; 
Walter  Goodoll,  the  well-known  defender  of  Queen  Mary ; 
and  James  Fnguson.  the  astronomer,  were  all  bom  in  the 
oonnty  of  BanC 

Banflbhire  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  cleiwymon. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formeriy  belonged  to  the 
rich  and  extensive  province  of  Moray.  Part  of  it  is  now  in 
the  synod  of  Moray,  and  the  ramainder  belongs  to  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen, 

The  parochial  scbootmaston  of  Banffidure,  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  countiee  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  lately 
had  an  unexpected  addition  of  nearly  30J.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  of 
London.  This  gentleman,  having  been  born  in  the  county 
of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having,  entirely  through  the  means 
of  his  education,  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  oii^ 
oumstanoes  to  opuleoee,  left  the  vi^ole  of  his  forttme,  at  bis 
death  in  1837.  to  the  paioohial  schoohnasters  of  these  three 
counties.  The  amountofthe  bequest  was  130.000/.,  whidi, 
in  terms  of  the  deceased's  will,  has  been  invested  in  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  parochial  acbool-> 
masters  of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided 
for  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland,  It  remaMu 
to  be  seen  whether  this  bequest  will*  in  Its  oonaequences, 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise. 

The  gross  rent  of  Banfishire,  according  to  the  assessment 
in  1811  for  the  property-tex,  was.  for  land,  79,396^  St.  4iL, 
and  for  houses,  5514/.  2«.  The  county  sends  a  member  to 
Parliament  Previous  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  11  fireehtriders.  The  etNostituenoy  is 
now  about  400,  In  1881  the  populaUon  was  48.604,  ol 
whom  22,743  were  males,  and  25,816  were  fomales.  This 
population  was  an  increase  of  6000  since  1831,  and  of  nearly 
12,000  since  1611.  Previous  to  this  last  date,  the  pol- 
lution of  the  county  was,  for  many  years,  almoat  staUonary 
in  amount. 

The  county  of  Banff  was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  shires 
the  sheriffship  of  which  had  not  become  whcrily  hereditary 
at  the  date  of  the  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  first  sheriff  aft^ 
that  time  was  Mr.  Robert  Pringle  of  Edgefield.  He  cw- 
tinned  in  office  till  1 754,  when,  Iwing  made  a  lord  of  tts^flnt 
h»  wag  »uoo««ded  by  Mr.  David  Bom  of  AokwnjUsi  lAo 
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■ba  «u  nlkbuMy  nSmA  to  tbe  lwn«h  of 'the  wne  eourt. 
For  tbe  lut  urenty  yean  the  iherifthip  of  the  county  bag 
hem  in  the  &mily  of  Urquhvl  of  Metdrum,  the  present 
ftheriff  havii^,  in  17S4,  luooeeded  hia  futber,  who  wai 
twenty  yean  in  the  oftioe. 

(Buchanan's  Hitiory  qf  Scoikmd  ;  Guthrie's  Hittory  qf 
Scotland;  Pennant's  Tbur ;  Douglas's  Journey  through 
th» North  of  Scotland;  Shaw's  Hittory  of  the  Province 
Moray ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Omerai  Beport  of  Scotland; 
Rev.  Charles  Cordiner's  Antiquities  of  North  Britain; 
Beauties     Scotland;  Parliamentary  Returns,  &o.) 

BANGALORK.  or  BANGALURA,  an  important  forti- 
fied (own  in  the  territcury  of  the  R^h  of  Mysore,  situated 
in  la"  57'  N.  Ut.,  77"  38>  long.  This  city  was  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Hyder  Ah.  the  Hohammedan  Borereign 
of  Mysore,  and  during  the  eontinuanoe  of  his  judicious  go- 
vernment it  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
enjoying  an  extensive  trade  and  containing  numerous 
nanuftuiturea.  As  a  fortress.  Bangalore  was  a  place  of 
some  strength.  The  fbrtificattons  were  r^Iar.  and  oon- 
stmcted  of  solid  materials,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  by  a  spacious  glacis.  Tbe  fort  is  now 
in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  Tippoo  Sultan  after  be 
fo'und  it  inoapable  of  resistingtbe  scientific  and  impetuous 
attacks  of  European  troops.  The  only  good  building  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortreu  was  the  palace,  or  mtUial.  Hiis, 
although  built  of  mud,  was  not  without  some  degree  of  mag- 
nificence. It  has  lately  served  as  quarten  for  the  officers  of 
an  European  regiment.  The  ruins  of  the  mud  wall  that 
enclosed  the  small  village  which  occupied  the  place  before 
Hyder  founded  the  city  of  Bangalore  are  stilt  visible  in  the 
centre  of  the  fbrt.  The  town  is  built  about  two  miles  from 
the  fortifications. 

The  decline  of  its  prosperity  began  during  the  early  part 
of  the  reigii  of  Tippoo,  who,  being  unfriendly  to  the  govern- 
ments at  Arcot  and  Hyderabad,  prohibited  hia  subjects  at 
Bangalore  from  maintaining  any  comraercial  intercourse 
with  those  places.  He  afterwards  sent  targe  quantities  of 
goods  to  Bangalore,  and  these  he  forced  tbe  mwchants  to 
purchase  at  high  prices,  by  which  oppressions  he  caused 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city.  In 
1 791  Lord  Gomwaltis  took  the  fbrt  of  Bangalore  by  assault, 
and  the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
When,  shortly  after,  the  English  withdrew.  Tippoo  enonu- 
ri^ed  many  of  those  inhabitants  to  return,  whom,  by  his 
oppressions,  he  had  previously  driven  away,  promising  them 
priviloges  and  protection  ;  but  no  sooner  hod  be  succeeded 
in  this  object  than  he  surrounded  the  town  with  bis  troops, 
and,  under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
friendly  to  the  English,  be  laid  them  under  such  heavy 
eontributions,  that  even  tbe  women  were  obliged  to  part 
with  their  most  triHing;  ornaments. 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo.  when  the  territory  of  Mysore 
was  placed,  by  the  Bast  Indk  Company,  under  tlie  now 
reigning  Hindu  Rcgah  or  Curtur,  Krishna,  then  a  minor, 
and  with  whose  government  the  Company  entered  into  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  uie  population  again  increased,  merchants 
flocked  to  it  from  all  quarten,  and  its  manufactures  revived 
through  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  protection  of  the 
British  government. 

The  town  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good-  sized  houses. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of 
the  country,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  town  are 
extensive  gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  These 
gardens  are  divided  into  square  plots  senarated'hy  walks, 
the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented  by  fine  cypresi  trees. 
The  plots  are  mostly  filled  with  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  a  se- 
parate s»iuare  being  allotted  ftir  each  kind  of  plant.  Thus, 
one  plot  is  Ailed  with  rose-trees,  another  with  pom^ranates, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  parts  of  the  garden  laid  out  under 
the  orders  of  Tippoo,  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  with 
masonry,  leaving  only  spaces  through  which  the  trees  are 
allowed  to  grow,  Tbe  cypress  and  vine  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  both  bear . 
flruit.  It  is  thought  that  the  olive,  and  other  plants  of  tbe 
Levant,  would  succeed  in  this  spot,  which,  ttom  its  elevated 
position  (nearly  3000  feet  above  the  tevel  of  the  sea),  enjoys 
a  temperate  elimato.  For  the  same  reason,  invalids  are 
oeeustomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Hindustan,  and,  except  in  very  severe  cases,  derive 
almost  certain  beneSt  from  the  change. 

Tbe  Inhahitants  are  mostly  Hindus ;  but  many  Moham- 
medans,  some  memhen  of  Whne  fhmilies  weie  ottoehed  to 


the  service  tA  the  Uto  saltanji,  continue  to  reside  in  the 
town,  whwe  they  are  one  after  another  betaking  tbemselvea 

to  eommereial  punuita. 

From  its  central  position.  Bangalore  has  routes  passing 
through  it  in  every  direction,  which  circumstance  gives  to  it 
considerable  importance,  both  pohticaUy  and  as  a  trading 
station.  Its  merchants  cnVry  on  oomroercial  dealings  with 
every  part  of  the  south  of  India.  The  principal  artioles 
which  enter  into  this  commerce  are  salt,  sugar,  b«tel-nut, 
spices,  metals,  dyeing-stufis,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool. 
Many  of  these  article*  are  imported  for  the  use  of  its  manu- 
facturen.  The  tissues  woven  here,  both  of  silk  and  cotton, 
are  almost  entirely  retained  for  the  use  of  the  dibtriot.  The 
silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a  rich  texturo.  The  spinning  of 
cotttm  is  ^  performed  by  women,  who  carry  tbeir  yam  to 
a  weekly  market  fbr  aula  to  tbe  weavera. 

The  population  of  the  city  was  estimated,  in  1805,  to 
amount  to  60,000  souls.  Tbe  travelling  distances  are,  from 
Bangalore  to  Seringapatam,  74  mites;  to  Madras,  215  miles; 
to  Hyderabad.  353;  and  to  Foonah,  521  miles. 

(Hamilton's  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canura,  and  Ma- 
labar; Rennell's  ^ftfmoir  qfa  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Mill's 
History  rf  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  of  House 
of  Commom,  in  1632,  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BANG-KOK,  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  on  the  peninsula  beyond  tbe  Ganges,  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  tbe  river  Menam,  about  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  near  the  14th  parallel,  and  somewhat  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  lOOtb  meridian. 

It  is  a.place  of  considwabte  extent,  and  consists  properly 
of  three  parts,  the  floating  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the 
royal  palace.  The  first  presents  tbe  most  curious  view  to 
Europeans;  both  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  by  ei^ht,  ten, 
or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which  occupy  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  amounting  to  three  or  four  miles.  These 
bouses  are  built  of  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  oblong 
form.  Towards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covered 
platforms,  on  which  numerous  articles  of  merchandise  are 
displayed,  as  flrutt,  rice,  meat,  &c..  so  that  this  |»rtion  of 
Bang-kok  may  be  called  a  floating  bazaar,  in  which  all  the 
various  products  of  China  and  of  tbe  country  ore  expesod 
for  »le.  The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafls,  which  at  each 
end  are  fastened  to  tong  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants  aib  thus  enabled  to  move  from 
place  to  place  as  convenience  may  command.  The  bouses 
themselves  are,  in  genera],  very  small,  consisting  of  one 
floor,  with  a  principal  centre  room,  and  one  or  two  small 
ones  ;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  for  tbe  display  of  their 
merchandise.  The  houses  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  about  half  that  space  in  breadth.  They  are 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  Every  bouse  is  furnished  with  a  small 
canoe,  in  wbioh  tbe  occupants  pay  visits,  and  go  from  place 
to  place  to  transact  tbeir  business.  Almost  nil  the  houses 
soem  to  be  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople,  as  shoe- 
maken,  tailon,  &c.  At  all  houn  of  the  day  boats  are  seen 
passing  and  repassing  between  the  rows  of  bouses  and  on 
the  open  part  of  the  river,  wbioh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  These  small  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  tbeir 
form  that  they  ascend  with  ease  against  tbe  stream.  The 
form  of  the  bouses  in  this  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly  Chinese, 
and  by  far  tbe  greatest  part  of  them  are  occupied  by  that 
nation. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  a  distonoe  of  three  or  four  miles,  but  especially  on 
the  left  bank.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  except  the  palaces 
of  tbe  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walls. 
The  mildness  of  tbe  climate,  the  cheapness  of  the  materials 
used  in  building,  and  the  little  property  which  the  natives 
possess,  render  them  indifferent  to  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire.  From  the  great  length  which  the  city  occupies,  it 
mighrbe  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  vast  extent ;  but  tbie  is 
not  the  case.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  fVom  the  river,  and  much  of  this  space 
is  oceupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  on  posts 
driven  mto  the  earth  and  raised  above  the  bonk— a  precau- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides,  and  the  annual 
inundations  to  which  uie  town  is  exposed.  These  houses 
are  not  disposed  in  regular  streets,  for  in  this  country  there 
are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even  pathways,  tbe  river 
and  cantds  forming  the  common  highways,  not  only  for 
goods  but  fbr  paasengen  of  ewery  descnpUon.    A  boat, 
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Senerally  a  nnall  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether 
OBting  or  not,  for  the  use  of  the  femily.  The  few  streets 
that  Bang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  foot,  and  in  dry 
weather.  The  houses  themselves  contain  several  small 
apartments,  of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central 
one  for  the  leoeptim  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
fuming  one  side  of  the  house,  heing  shut  up  at  night,  an 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palaoe  of  the  king  is  contiguous  to  the  town,  on  the 
left  banV  of  the  river,  but  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  an  island  from  two  to  three  milee  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth^ which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  The  palace,  and  in- 
deed almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided 
with  numerous  gates.  The  Ung,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  numerous  persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within 
tins  space,  most  of  them  in  wretdied  hats  made  of  palm 
leaves.  There  is,  in  &ct,  but  little  distinedon  between  this 
place  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  except  it  be  that  fever 
Chinese  live  here,  and  that  the  shops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  Of  the  space  included  by  the  wall  consists 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  town  derives  but  little  architectural  ornament  fVom 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numerous  spires.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  incon- 
siderable size,  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes 
ornamented  by  a  small  smra  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  beauty.  The  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
temples ;  they  cover  a  large  extoit  <rf  nound,  and  are 
plaeed  in  the  most  elevated  and  best  situations,  aurcovuided 
by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges;  their  inclosure  contains 
numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  lines.  Th9 
temples  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lof^  hall, 
with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular 
ornaments  of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is  on  the  ends 
of  the  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  care 
has  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornaments.  A 
profusion  of  gilding,  bits  of  looking-glass,  Chinese  basins  of 
various  colours,  stuck  into  the  plaster,  are  among  ihe  most 
common  materials.  The  Hoor'of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
ral feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  ptved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha 
of  gigantic  proportions.  An  area  incloses  this  central  temple, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  smaller  temples  are  dis- 

S)scd  in  straight  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gilded  figures  of 
uddha,  for  the  most  part  considerably  larger  than  life. 
Of  these  statues  the  greater  number  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  clay,  and  all  with  studied 
uniformity.  In  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preserved.  Witlrant  the  inclosure  are  the  cells  of  the  tala- 
poins,  or  priests,  which  are  wooden  structures  raised  on 

{lillars,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  range,  along  the  whole 
ace  of  the  square.  Ciawfiird.  m  his  Jamnal  qf  an  Bmhatw 
to  ike  Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  extensive  at  these  tonj^i,  the  Prah- 
chet-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  the  People. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siamese  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
called  Prah-cba-di,  or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which 
in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba.  They  are  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  temple ;  but  they  are 
not  themselves  a  |dace  or  oUect  of  worship,  and  are  always 
distinct  from  the  temple  itself.  In  their  origin  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
to  commemorate  either  the  death  of  Buddha  or  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  The  Prah-oha-di  of  the  large  terapJI  has 
a  light  and  handsome  appearsnee.  The  lower  part  consists 
of  a  series  of  dodecaheoral  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally.  Mid 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor 
ornaments  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
is  a  g^obe  of  glus.  The  height  of  this  ungulw  monument 
is  stated  to  be  162  ftet. 

Bang-kok  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  Chinese  colony 
than  as  a  Siamese  town ;  fin:  by  ftr  Uie  greatest  number 


of  inhabitants  are  Chinese  and  their  descendants.   This  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  a  sea-port  »tuated  on 
a  large  river  in  a  low  country,  but  still  more  to  its  origin, 
which  is  of  modem  date.    When  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1 760.  and  the  loyal 
family  was  nearly  destroyed,  a  merdiant  of  the  name  of 
Pia-tac  either  hiinself  a  Chinese,  or  of  Chinese  ealnetion, 
nut  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy,  and  ascended  Ae 
uurone.  He  chose  Bang-kok  fbr  his  residence.  I^eviom  to 
IMa-tac*s  time  it  had  been  of  little  importance,  and  noted 
chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  its  fhiits,  which  were  sent  ui 
great  abundance  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  caji- 
tal  of  Siam,  and  situated  considerably  higher  up  the  river 
Menam.   Pia-tac  &voured  his  countrymen,  who  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bang-kok;  and  though  Pia-tac  was 
afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  Finlay- 
Bon,  in  1822.  thought  that  their  number  exceeded  tfiree- 
fourths  of  the  population ;  and  a  more  modem  aooount, 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  census,  gives  to  this  town 
a  population  of  401,300  inhalntants,  of  wluKn  310,000  an 
Cmnese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  the 
Siamese  amount  only  to  8000.    Besides,  there  are  1000 
Cochin  Chinese.  2500  natives  of  Camboja,  5OO0  of  Pegd, 
16.000  of  Laos,  2000  Birmans.  3000  Tavoyese,  3000  Malays, 
and  1000  Christians.   The  Christians  are  natives  converted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  descendants  of  some  Forta- 
guese  settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  tne  Chinese  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  and  to  Bang-kok  in  particular,  when 
they  have  established  iron  manuuctories,  in  which  the  pro* 
duoe  of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  fiwnred 
into  utensils  itf  cUlforent  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the 
conntries  inhabited  by  the  Malays.  Besides  this,  the  mann- 
fhcture  fif  tin  vessels  is  very  oonuderable,  as  well  as  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  (at  the  par- 
pose  or  making  shoes,  which  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  toCbina.  After  tanning, 
the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mimosa. 
Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured  in  great 
abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  hufilo.  The  other 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Mensm 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  anticnt  capital, 
Yuthia,  to  which  the  largest  vessels  m«ht  ascend.  wA  fnr 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  river,  which  has  only  six  feet 
water  upon  it  at  low  tidesf  and  iBpom  Februaiy  to  September 
thirteen  feet  and  a  hal^  and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  i. 
in  the  seasons  of  the  south-western  monsoons  and  of  the 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides.  Consequently  only  vessels 
of  ih>m  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  The  most  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  portsof  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan ;  but 
the  trade  between  Singapore  and  other  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapidly  increasing.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
oaiHtal,  is  also  very  important.  [Soe  Siak.]  (Finlayson ; 
Cnwflird;  Anatie  Journal.) 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  U«cb- 
Qwyxtai,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock>  in  a  nano*  fer- 
tile vale,  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  fiom  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  one 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  milo  in  length,  with  several 
openings  from  the  water-side.  According  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans  (Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii.)  it  derives 
its  name  from  ban,  superior,  and  cor,  a  society,  which  means 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  additional  appel- 
lation of  vawr,  great,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  small  village 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint  Tho  jrface  is  ooe 
of  very  great  antiquity.  Inland,  following  die  authority  of 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  says  that  Condsge,  & 
British  prince,  here  erected  a  temple  and  dedicstad  it  to 
Minerva.  The  first  authentic  records,  however,  respecting 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  century.  In  525  Deiniol,  or, 
accordingto  Pennant,  Daniel,  here  founded  a  college.  The 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder,  whose  name  the  pre- 
sent rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent  of  the 
college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  college  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopriQ,  and 
the  founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  jurisScticn 
of  the  bishc^rio  embraces  the  whole  of  Anglesea»  inth  the 
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whole  oF  ComaiToiwhird,  except  four  parishes;  fourteen 
parishes  in  Denbighshire,  seven  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  a 
part  of  Merionethsbire.  It  has  three  archdeaconries — An- 
glesea,  Bangor,  and  Merioneth.  The  two  former  are  held 
with  the  bishopric.  Merioneth  is  the  only  archdeaconry  in 
vhich  officialties  occur:  this  archdeaconry  only  includes 
Amrteen  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  no 
further  powers  than  '  to  visi^  and  receive  the  annual  procu- 
ntions.'  (See  Willis's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Bangor.)  In  tiie  twen^-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIXI.  the 
revenues  of  the  See  of  Auigor  were  valued  at  ISl/.  3e.  per 
annum,  w  13U  16f.  id.  dear;  but  it  is  generally  supjMwed 
that  they  are  now  worUi  at  least  1200/.  a  year.  The  officers 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  are  a  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deacons, a  treasurer,  two  endowed  prebiendaries,  a  precentor, 
a  chancellor,  and  three  canons,  with  several  others  of  in- 
Jlerior  rank. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons  in  1071  ;  but  was  rebuilt  from  funds  collectea 
by  a  synod  held  in  1 102  at  Westminster,  for  reforming  the 
church.  King  John,  in  1 21 2,  took  the  then  bishop  prisoner 
while  officiating  at  the  altar,  but  released  him  on  receiving 
a  handsome  ransom.  It  suflfered  severely  in  tlie  wars  which 
took  place  between  theWehh  and  Henry  UI.  in  1247, 
and  was  again  complrtdv  destroyed  by  Are  in  U02,  during 
the  war  which  followed  tne  revolt  of  Owen  Glendwr.  For 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  insui^nts  Anglesea 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1496  and  1500 
the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1532  the  tower  and  nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skef- 
fington,  which  fact  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  over 
the  west  door.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus 
rebuilt  a  second  time,  are  given  by  Mr.  Rickman  iEstaya 
on  Gothic  Architecture)  as  follows : — 

Length  of  the  cathedral  fW>m  east  to  west  .  214 

Length  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end         .  .  19 

Length  of  the  nave  or  body  .  .  .  141 
Length  of  the  choir,  which  extends  entirely  to  the  east 

end  and  begins  beyond  the  transepts  .  63 

Length  of  the  cross  aisles  from  north  to  south  .  96 

Breath  of  the  body  and  side  aisles      .  .  60 

Height  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  roof    .  .  34 

Height  of  the  tower     .         .    -      .  .  CO 

Square  of  the  tower          .          .           .  .24 

Bishop  Bulkeley,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his 
two  predecessors,  and  improving  the  cathedral,  alienatetl,  in 
1547,  much  of  its  property.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a 
coiu^fflable  part  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and 
even  sold  the  bdla  of  th«  oatbedral.  Pot  this  sacrilege  he 
was,  according  to  Godwin,  struck  blind  soon  after  commuting 
it.  (See  Godwin.  De  PresuUbut.)  The  statement  of  the 
blindness  is,  however,  generally  discredited,  as  there  are 
receipts  extant  which  were  written  immediately  before  Bulke- 
ley's  death,  which  happened  on  March  14,  1552.  The 
cathedral  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  very  good  repair,  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  This  prelate,  early  in  the  present  century,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  cathe- 
dral. He  also  built  the  harbour,  which  has  proveil  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh 
{winees,  with  those  of  a  number  of  bishops  and  other  dis- 
tiiwnished  eccleHastkis.  lie  within  this  cathedral.  The  tomb 
of  Prince  Owen  Qryfl^dd  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  beneath 
an  arched  recess. 

The  bishop,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  has  the  immediate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  city.  The  living  is  not  in  charge,  but  ia  a 
vic^ge,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  bishop. 
The  bishopric  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  country,  but  the 
bishops  are  allowed  to  bold  some  good  benefices  in  com- 
meitdam. 

The  bishop's  palaco  stands  in  a  low  situation  below  the 
cathedral.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  but  a  very  indifferent 
residence;  early  in  the  present  century,  however,  it  was 
greitly  improved  by  Bish(^  Wairen. 

Bangor  an  a  free  grammar  school,  which  stands  at  a  small 
distance  IVom  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  bnilding. 
and  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Jeffry  Glynn,  brother 
of  Bishop  Glynn,  about  the  year  1557.  The  endowment  ori- 
ginally was  only  equal  to  about  60/.  per  annum  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  35/.  to  the  usher  ;  but  owing  to  the  improvement 
which  has  unce  taken  place  in  land,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  which  the  master  usutdly  has,  the  situation  is  now 


w(Hlh  from  350/,  to  400/.  per  annum.  There  are  three 
national  schools  in  the  pamh  of  Bangor,  and  an  in&nt 

school  in  the  town. 

Bangor  has  also  an  hospital  or  almshouse,  which  was 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Dr.  Rowland, 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  place.  By  that  prelate's  will,  dated 
July  1,  1616,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  in  lands  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  an  almshouse,  '  to  accommodate  six 
poor  old  impotent  single  men,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
two  shilling  per  week,  and  annually  six  yards  of  frieze  for 
their  clothing. 

In  the  year  1609  a  public  dispensary  was  established 
by  voluntary  subscription,  called  *  The  Carnarvonshire 
and  Anglesea  Loyal  Dispensary.*  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  appmnted  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  dispensary  was  determined  on  by  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Bangor  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  (he  reign  of  George  HI.  Their  object  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  give  a  decided  proof  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  humanity  to  their  most  destitute 
fellow-subjects.  The  subscription  list  was  soon  filled  up, 
and  a  small  neat  building  was  erected  close  to  the  London 
road.  The  dispensary  supplies  the  poor  with  medicine  and 
medical  advice  gratis. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates, 
which  are  taken  to  Fort  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of 
Llandegai,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of 
a  railway  made  for  the  purpose.  These  quarries  give  con- 
stant employment  to  upwanis  of  a  thousand  wwkmen,  and 
they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Near  Garth 
Ferry,  in  the  Menai  Strait,  there  is  a  fishery  of  some  extent. 

The  city  has  three  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and 
assembly-rooms.  The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Arras, 
near  the  city,  was  built  by  Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor.  The  Independents, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  severally  places 
of  worship  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is 
neat.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  antient  times,  and 
is  supposed  to  nave  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising  ground 
between  the  present  city  and  Bangor  Ferry,  a  distance  of  tn-o 
miles.  Of  late  the  place  has  b^n  rapidly  increasing,  both 
in  population  and  importance,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  con- 
tributory boroughs  in  the  Carnarvon  district  for  returning 
a  member  to  parliament,  having  been  added  to  the  other 
five  by  the  late  Reform  Act.  Its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  surrounding  scenery,  have 
brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  fashionable  bathing-place ; 
and  since  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge 
many  thousand  persons  have  annually  visited  Bangor.  A 
number  of  houses  have  recently  been  built  for  the  visiters 
in  the  summer  season,  and  many  tastefUl  villas  have  sprung 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.  The  rides  and 
walks  around  the  city  are  numerous  and  pleasant.  Tim 
great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through  Bangor. 
It  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  25th  of 
June,  the  1 6th  of  September,  and  the  28th  of  October.  It 
has  also  a  weekly  market,  on  Friday,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  its  provisions :  indeed, 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  (See  Warner's  Walk  through  Wales.) 
Bangor  is  distinguished  as  the  place  in  which  arose  the 
well-known  Bangorian  Controversy,  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  That 
memorable  controversy  had  its  origin  in  tho  circumstance 
of  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  ad%-ancing  some  no- 
tions contrary  to  those  entertained  by  the  Church  respect- 
ing the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom.  [See  Hoadly.] 
Eastward  of  the  city  about  three-quarten  of  a  mile  are  the 
remains  of  a  rustle,  whicli  was  erected  by  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  which  arc  seen  from 
Bangor  is  Snowdon.  The  parish  of  Bangor  is  five  miles 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Tho  city  is  198  miles 
north-west  of  London,  and  nine  miles  north-east  of  Carnar- 
von. By  the  road  it  is  236  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation in  1S31  was  4751,  of  whom  1983  were  males,  and 
2768  females.  (See  History  Walea,  edition  of  1697; 
Willis's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Chwdt  qf  Bangor ; 
Carlisle's  Dictionary  of  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
Wales ;  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough ;  Beauties  qj 
England  and  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans ;  Godwin,  De 
Presulibus;  Warner's  Walk  through  Wales;  Rickman's 
Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture;  Population  BqportsJ 
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BANGOR,  orBENCHOR.  ttgnifylng  the  White  Choir, 
a  btffough  and  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  partly  in  the  harony  of  Aides  and  partly  in  that 
of  Ca«Ueiaafth.  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfer^s. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiqut^.  though  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  not  known.  It  was  at  ono  lime  famous  for  its  abbey 
of  canons,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Comgall,  a  person  of 
noble  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  said 
Uiat  there  were  3000  resident  monks  in  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  Connoc,  King  of  Lein&tar,  is  reported 
to  have  closed  his  life  in  the  abbey,  in  the  year  567.  It  was 
restored  in  1120  by  SL  Malachy,  having  previously  gone  to 
ruins;  some  remains  of  tho  abbey  still  ex.ist.  The  town 
was  originally  governed  by  a  provost  and  twelve  burgesses, 
who,  before  tlw  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Bangor  has  lately  had  a  pier  erected,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
place  is  said  to  be  well  adapted.  In  the  parish,  which  is 
called  by  the  same  name,  there  is  a  leaa-mine  of  some 
value,  which  is  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  supports  a  school 
in  the  borough,  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  in  which  fifty- 
six  girls  are  educated ;  and  Lady  Dufhen  maintains  a 
school,  in  the  parish,  which  gives  a  good  education  to  forty 
girls.  Bangor  ia  7ft  miles  north-east  of  Dublin,  or  114 
miles  by  the  road.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  one  on  Januaiy 
20th.  another  on  Mi\y  I  st,  and  the  third  on  November  22nd, 
The  population  of  the  town  is  1520.  and  of  the  parish  9355. 

BANGOR-ISCOED.orBANGOR-IS-Y-COED,  which 
means  Bangor-below-die-'Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  partly 
in  the  county  of  Flint  ud  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh 
in  North  Wales.  It  is  bwutii\illy  situated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Dee,  in  an  open  and  fertile  country.  Bangor 
was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Britain ; 
and  according  to  Bede,  the  ecclesiaatical  historian,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  stood  for  many  centuries,  was  the  first  erected 
in  this  island.  At  one  time  it  contained '2400  monks,  who, 
dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands  or  companies,  passed 
their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour.  They  were 
not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves, 
but  to  give  large  supplies  of  food  and  olotbing  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  thousands  of  reli;:ious  per- 
■ons  wore  sent  out  from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the 
eountry,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  PeUtgius.  In  the 
days  of  St  Augustine  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  fur  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Augustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
solent, they  abruptly  left  him,  and  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Bangor  and  their  successors  maintained 
a  purer  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Eurqie,  If  Bede  may  be  credited,  St. 
Augustine  was  so  enraged  at  the  noble  and  resolute  stand 
which  the  bishops  made  against  the  encroachments  on  their 
rights  by  the  |>Qpe,  as  to  instigate  Ethelfrid  to  commit  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  which  followed  soon  after.  The 
place  is  full  of  the  traces  of  this  antient  monastery;  and 
many  curious  fragments  of  architecture  and  other  anti- 
quities are  from  time  to  time  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  population  of  tho  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  1  GO  miles 
N.W.  of  London. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Pennant's  Tour ;  Carlisle's 
Topographical  Dictionary  qf  Wales ;  teveral  volumes  of 
Irat^lt  through  Wales;  Population  Reports  {or  I83I,  &e.) 

BANGOR,  a  post-town  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Penobscot  in  tho  state  of  Maine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  630  miles  N.B.  of  Washington.  Its  situation  ia  plea- 
aant  and  very  advantageous  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
being  on  the  western  Kink  of  the  Penobscot  ri\'er,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  town  for  veaaels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  It  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contains  a 
theological  seminal?,  a  court-house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  theological  seminary  was  inoorporated  in  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  for  the  ministry.  The  number  which 
had  been  educated  since  the  foundation  was  62  in  the  year 
1833,  when  there  were  two  professors  and  six  students.  It 
haa  a  library  of  2000  volumes.  The  population  of  the  town 
waa  1281  in  igao,  8002  in  1885.  and  2868  in  1830. 


BANIArNS.   The  word  Banian  ig  a  ttrnntion  of  ^ 
Sanscrit  banii  at  bamkt  *  a  merchant  a  trader,  and  is  the 
term  by  which  Hindoos  visiting  foreign  countries  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  are  generally  designated.  We  find  Hindoo 
merchants  noticed  at  an  early  period  during  the  middle  ages 
in  several  of  the  most  distinguished  trading  towns  of  th^ 
East.   Marco  Polo  mentions  Hindoos  among  the  foreign 
tradcra  who  visited  the  fair  of  Tabriz  ;  and  ia  speaking  of 
Aden  he  describes  it  as  *  an  excellent  port,  frequented  by 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spices  and  drugs.     He  wu 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  these  commodities  were 
transported  from  Aden  to  hov/et  Egypt,  viz.,  first  on 
Arabian  vessels  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  £g)-ptian  sea-jioft 
( Kosseir) ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  place  on  toe  NOe  (jCus ; 
afterwards  to  Kene),  and  from  thence,  on  boats,  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  Indian  merchants 
appear  also  to  have  settled,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  :  Vasco  de  Gams,  on  bis  first  voyage, 
met  with  several  Indian  trading-vessels  in  the  port  f4 
Melinde  (De  Barros,  Asia,  Dec.  I.,  liv.  iv.,  c  5) ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  information  which  ihey  afibixled  may 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portugese  navi- 
gators in  discovering  the  passa^  by  sea  to  Indui.   In  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  Banians 
appear  to  have  sometimes  formed  a  considerable  class  in 
society,  and  to  have  possessed  much  political  intlucnce.  It 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  their  posses- 
sions at  Muscat  through  the  treachery  of  a  Banian,  who 
thus  resented  an  insuu  ofi'ered  to  his  fomily.  (Niebulir, 
Besehreibung  von  Arabiettf  p.  297.)   In  1765  there  wen 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  menhants  settled  at  Sbiraz; 
hut  a  new  caravanserai  was  at  that  time  built  on  purpoie 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  accommodation,  in  order  to  inuuce 
them  to  visit  Sbiraz  in  greater  numbers.   Some  Hindus 
are  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.  [See 
Astrakhan.]    (Niebuhr'a  Beisebeschreilntiig,ii,ii.,'w\.  ii., 
p.  270.)   The  Banians  do  not  at  the  present  day  form  a 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accounted  as 
such  in  the  antient  Hindu  law-codes.   Some  travellers,  e.g. 
Tavemier  {Voyages  des  Indes,  liv.  iil  c.  3),  have  used  the 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vaisya.  the  dcsiijnalion 
of  the  whole  caste  of  merchants,  husbandmen,  and  mecha- 
nics; but  this  seems  unsupported  by  Oriental  autliwity. 

BA'NIAS  (Uayidc,  Stepban.  Byxant.},  a  town  of  Pales 
tine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  now 
colled  Jebel  Heish,  tlie  Mount  Hermon  Scripture,  wbi^ 
was  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  Children  of  Israiel,  and 
the  Paneium  of  the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  (o  be  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews,  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Csesaroa  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  TeUarch,  &un 
of  Herod ;  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  to  which  Philip  added  his  own  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Cffisaroa  on  the  sea-ooost. 

The  modern  village  contains  only  about  150  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  but  there  are  also  Greeks. 
Druzes,  and  Arabs;  it  is  a  dependency  on  tlw  town  of 
Hasbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  whose  Emir 
nominates  the  Sheikh.   It  stands  on  a  triaugulaz-sbsped 

Siece  of  ground  enclosed  by  tlie  ri%'er  of  Banias  and  the 
ordan,  and  backed  by  tlie  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  iu  rite 
in  a  spacious  cavern  beneath  a  precipitous  rock.  This 
precipice  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  base  of  a 
statue  stitl  remains ;  and  each  of  them  had  an  insoripUon  ia 
Greek  characters,  which  arc  now  so  nearly  effacod  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  The  largebt  of  these  is  withm  the  cavern  over 
the  source  of  the  river,  antl  probably  contained  a  statue  of 
Paa,  as  the  others  may  have  contained  similar  dedicatiom 
to  that  or  other  deities.  Tho  caveni  and  Paneium  (IlaMTo*), 
or  sanctuary  of  Pan,  are  described  by  Josephus  (Jetcitk 
War,  iii.,  10.  7),  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  fountain  or 
spring  was  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala.  He  says  that  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  made  the  experiment,  by  throwing  chsff  into  the 
lake,  which  came  out  at  the  springs  of  Banias,  Around  this 
spring  are  great  quantities  of  large  hewn  Btonesi,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  built  by 
Herod.  Philip  also  added  greatly  to  the  town :  indeed 
Josephus  {Jewish  War,  ii.,  9,  1 )  calls  him  the  founder  of 
Csesaroa  in  Bancas. 

Although  these  springs  are  by  far  the  most  copious,  they 
are  not  the  most  distant  from  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  cannot  fas 
considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  Jorduii  whioh  tnay  be 
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jAwatA  at  abmit  four  miles  N.E.  of  Banias,  near  the  foot  of  a 
hill  called  Tel-el-Kadi,  where  there  are  tiro  itprings,  the 
larger  of  which  forms  at  once  a  river  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
yaras  hroad,  which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  atony  bod<  and 
passing  south  of  Banias,  furms  a  junction  a  little  below 
that  TillagB  with  the  river  of  Banias.  There  are  no  ruins 
about  these  springs,  hut  near  them  is  a  small  village  called 
Enkeil.  This  stream  is  still  called  Dhnn  ;  and  it  i^said  that 
the  river  of  Banias  was  furmerly  called  Djour,  whence 
the  name  Jordan.  But  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word  is 
Yardfin,  not  Jordan.  [See  Jordan.] 

The  rivet  of  Banias  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the  village, 
where  there  is  a  well-built  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  the 
antienttowQ }  but  the  principal  part  of  the  old  town  appears 
to  have  stood  or  the  opposite  sido  of  Ibe  river,  where  the 
ruins  extend  nearly  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  No  walls  remain, 
hut  great  quantities  of  stone  end  architectural  fragments 
are  scattered  about ;  there  are  also  some  granite  columns 
enture.  On  the  south  side  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  strong  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  several 
of  the  towers  are  still  standing,  and  there  are  five  or  nix 
granite  columns  built  in  the  doorway.  From  an  Arabic 
inserlption,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  13Ui  (ientory,  during  the  misades.  About  four 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  on  an  eminence,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  castle,  once  evidently  a  slrotig  fortress, 
and  apparently  coeval  with  that  in  the  village.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten  feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  numerous 
round  towers  built  with  equal  blocks  of  stone  about  two  feet 
square,  and  has  only  one  gate  on  the  south  side.  This 
castle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains  the 
ruins  of  many  private  habitations;  and  at  both  western  cor- 
ners there  is  a  succession  of  strongly-built  low  apartments 
like  cells,  dark,  vaulted,  and  provided  with  loop-holes  for 
musquetnr ;  there  are  also  foar  wells  in  this  castle  full  of 
water.  The  View  fh)m  this  spot  is  magnificent,  commanding 
the  beatitiftil  and  richly-wooded  plain  of  the  Houle,  with  a 
part  of  its  lake  in  front,  and  an  extensive  range  of  barren 
mountaitis  (the  branohes  of  Anti-Libanus)  to  the  northward. 
The  country  is  well-oultivated,  and  abounds  in  game. 
Traces  of  an  antient  paved  way  may  still  be  seen ;  probably 
the  Roman  road  to  Damascus. 

Banias  is  about  23  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Tyre. 

(Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria;  Pococke's  Description 
qf  the  East;  SeetMn's  Travels;  Mangles  and  frby ; 
Pliny,  v„  15.) 

BANISHMENT,  expulsion  from  any  country  or  place 
by  the  judgment  of  some  court  or  other  competent  authority. 

The  term  has  its  root  in  the  word  ban,  a  word  of  frequent 
tise  in  the  middle  ages,  having  the  various  significations  of 
a  publiA  edict  or  interdict,  a  proclamation,  a  jurisdiction  and 
the  district  within  it,  and  a  judicial  punishment.  Hence  a' 
jwrson  excluded  ftom  any  territory  by  public  authority  was 
said  to  he  banished— Aanntftu,  in  bcmmm  missus.  (See 
Durange,  voc.  licamire,  Bamum;  Pasqider,  Becherchet, 

pp.  127,  732.) 

As  a  punishment  for  crimes,  compulsory  banishment  is 
unknown  to  the  antient  unwritten  lawof  England,  although 
voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  escape  other  punishment,  was 
sometimes  permitted,  [See  Abjuration.]  The  crown  has 
always  exercised,  in  certain  emergencies,  the  prerogative  of 
restraining  a  sulyect  firom  leaving  the  realm ;  but  it  is  a 
known  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  subject,  how- 
ever criminal,  shall  be  sent  out  of  it  without  his  own  con- 
sent, or  by  authority  of  parliament.  It  is  aeoordinglr 
declared  by  the  Great  Charter,  that '  no  freeman  ahall  be 
exiled  unless  by  the  jt^gment  of  his  peers  or  the  laV  of 
the  land.' 

There  are,  however,  not  wanting  instances  in  our  history 
of  an  irregular  exercise  of  the  power  of  banishing  an  ob- 
noxious subject  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  crown  ;  and 
in  the  cose  of  parliamentary  impeachment  for  a  misde- 
meanor, perpetual  exile  has  been  made  part  of  the  sen- 
tence of  tne  House  of  Lords  with  the  assent  of  die  king. 
(See  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  case,  in  the  reign  of  James  J., 
reported  by  Rushworth  and  Selden,  and  cited  in  Ckmiyn's 
Digest,  title  *  IHu'llament,'  t.  44.)  It  may  he  noticed  also, 
that  aliens  and  Jews  (fiMToerly  regarded  as  aliens)  have,  in 
many  instances^  been  banished  by  royal  prodamalion.  [See 
Alien.] 

Banishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  as  a 
punishment  in  the  ordinary  courts  by  a  statute  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  y«ai  i^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  vblch  it  vas 


enacted,  that  *  such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  inforior 
people  should  be  banished  the  realm;'  hut  an  instance 
occurs  in  an  early  statute  of  uncertain  date  (usually  printed 
immediately  after  one  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II.), 
by  which  butchers  who  sell  unsound  meat  am  compelled  to 
abjure  the  village  or  town  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. At  a  much  later  period  the  punishment  now  called 
transportation  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
in  other  cases  been  made  the  eonditiun  on  vfhicb  the  crown 
has  consented  to  pardon  a  capital  offence.  In  the  latter 
case,  transportation  to  Port  Jackson  may  be  truly  described 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  *Exilium,  non  snpplicium,  sed 
perfiigium  portusque  supplicii.'  [See  "RiaNspohtation.] 

Banishment,  in  some  form,  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
criminal  law  of  most  nations,  antient  as  well  as  modem. 
Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  use: — 1.  Perpetual 
exile  i^vyt)),  attended  with  confiscation  of  property,  and 
employed  as  a  punishment  for  crimes;  2.  Ostracism,  as 
it  was  called  at  Athens,  or  Petalism,  the  term  in  use  at 
Syracuse,  a  temporary  expulsion,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
property,  and  inflicted  sometimes  upon  persons  whose  in- 
fluence, arising  either  from  great  wealth  or  eminent  merit, 
made  them  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  or  jealousy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  forms  of  banish- 
ment:—!. Relegation,  which  was  the  mildest  form,  ebliged 
the  offender  to  reside  in  some  assigned  place  abroad,  either 
for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life,  hut  subjected  him  to  no  other 
civil  disability  or  loss.  Of  this  nature  was  the  banishment 
to  which  we  owe  the  plaintive  poetry  of  Ovid.  S.  Exile, 
or  the  *  interdiction  of  fire  and  water,'  was  a  severer 
penalty.  It  prescribed  no  particular  place  of  abode,  nor 
did  it  directly  or  expressly  sentence  the  culprit  to  e:tpa- 
triation ;  but  by  depriving  him  of  every  possible  means 
of  living  in  his  own  country,  it  indirectly  compelled  him  to 
seek  another,  and  eventually  stripped  him  of  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  3.  The  last  kind  of  banishment  was  De- 
portation. It  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  interdictwn, 
and  by  it  the  criminal  incurred  all  the  civil  forfeitures  of  exile, 
and  was  usually  conveyed  to  some  remote  island  (see  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  2),  in  which  his  life  was  rendered  painfiil  by  fetters, 
by  forced  labour,  or  by  the  natural  eftots  of  the  climate. 
Deportation  therefore  differed  little  ftom  the  modern  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  except  as  far  u  regards  the  health- 
iness of  the  spot  selected ;  and  it  was  further  attended  by 
the  same  consequences  of  civil  death  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  punishment.  Hence  it  was  that  the  day  of 
his  return  ftom  exile  was  called  his  second  birth-day. 
(Heinecc.,  Anttq.  Rom,  Syntagma,  hb.  L  tit  16  '  Digesta, 
lib.  xtviii.  tit.  23.) 

BAKISTER  is  a  cormpt  term  for  Baluster  [see  Balus- 
tbr].  It  is  used  to  express  the  wooden  railing  indosing 
the  stairs  of  a  house. 

BANJARMASSIN.  a  district  and  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  situated  in  3°  N.  lat,  and 
1 1 4°  53'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Baiyarmnssin,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and 
even  these  can  only  pass  in  or  out  at  certain  states  of  the 
tide.  Beyond  this  bar  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  river 
is  navigable  for  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  European  has  ever  proceeded  higher 
up  the  stream.  Vessels  tmding  to  the  town  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Tomboiyou  or  TombomeOi  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  1614  the  East  India  Company  opened  a  trade  with  this 
place,  which  does  not  appear  %o  have  been  persevered  in  at 
that  time.  In  1 703,  after  some  previous  negotiations,  the 
Company  sent  Mr.  Allen  Catehpole,  with  several  other  of 
their  servants,  to  settle  a  factory  ;  butin  1707  the  English 
were  driven  away  by  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Cochin  China. 
The  next  trading  with  Baiijarmassin  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans was  in  the  year  1736,  when  the  English  East  India 
Company  sent  a  ship  with  presents,  and  asked  permission 
to  purchase  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  fkcilities  given  by  the 
native  authorities  on  this  occasion  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  for  it  was  not  untiV  1 738  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  leave  the  island  with  a  cargo,  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  the  pepper  were  so  high  as  to  afford  no  in- 
ducement for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  adventure.  An 
attempt  at  commercial  intercourse  was  again  made  in  1 746, 
when  the  sultan  caused  the  captein  of  the  ship  to  he  kept 
Sot  some  tWe  a  prisoner,  and  took  possession  of  his  vessel 
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as  a  goard-eMp.  In  the  following;  year  the  Butch  East 
India  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  tultan  for 
the  monopoly  of  pepper  in  hia  dominions,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  conquest  of  Java,  in  1811,  the  English  hod 
no  intercourse  with  the  place. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Bat^armassin  was  maintuned 
fh>m  1 747  to  181 0,  but  does  not  appear  at  any  time  during 
that  period  to  luve  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  Mar^chal  Daendels 
in  faTOur  (mT  ^e  Malay  sultan,  upon  payment  by  him  of 
50.000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Dutoh  government. 

In  1811  Baniarmassin  was  considered  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
wiUi  a  resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  Company 
until  1817,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sultan. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
ports of  the  town  are  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlei^, 
oiHum,  gunpowder,  and  flre-anns;  the  produce  exported  m 
return  consists  of  pepper,  gold  dust,  wax.  camphor,  spives, ' 
rattans,  beche-de<mer,  and  edible  birds* -nests.  Some  steel 
of  verx  superior  quality  is  alto  procureil  at  this  place. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Raffles's  Java;  Report  qf  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  o/LorcU  on  the  Fbreign  Trada  qf 
the  Kingdom,  1S20  and  1821.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  baticus,  literally  signifies  a 
bench  or  high  seat ;  but  as  a  legal  term  it  denotes  a  seat  of 
judgment,  or  tribunal  for  the  ad  ministration  of  justice.  In 
a  rude  state  of  society,  justice  is  usually  administered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  ore  placed  in  an  elevated  situation 
both  for  convenience  and  dignity.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
antient  Britons  were  accustomed  to  construct  mounds  or 
benches  of  turf  for  the  accommodation  of  tlieir  superior 
judges.  (See  Spelman,  ad  verbam.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  superior  jutliciul  officers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  bench  or  tribunal,  and  the 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  such  os  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baron,  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judiees  pedanei  of 
the  Roman  law — a  kind  of  inferior  judges,  whose  duties  are 
not  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  derived  their  denomination  a  pedious,  quod  jiede 
piano  judicarent  non  pro  Iribunali.  (See  Calvin  *  Lexicon 
Juridicum,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  lung's  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
were  in  process  of  time  called  justices  of  the  bench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  styled  in  records,  justiciarii  de  banco. 
This  term,  in  former  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  court  held  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  name  of  bancum  or  bench, 
not  long  atler  the  Cont^uest.  This  court  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  its  stationary  character,  being  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  regit  followed 
the  person  of  the  king.  (See  Maddox's  Hittory  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, p.  530.)  Tin*  institution  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges  of  that 
court  retain  the  technical  title  of  '  Justices  of  Uie  Bench  at 
Westminster*  to  the  present  day  ;  whereas  the  formal  title 
of  the  King's  Bench  judges  is  '  the  justices  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  king  himself.'  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  described  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  records  in  general  terms  as  '  tlie  judges  of  either  bench' 
(judicee  utriueque  band) ;  but  the  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  have  never  been  denominated  judges  of  the 
bench,  though,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  is,  Uke  the  other  judges,  said  to  be  raised  to  the 
bench. 

The  phrase  of  sitting  in  hmeo,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotes 
the  sessions  during  the  law  terms,  when  the  judges  of  each 
court  sit  together  upon  tbeir  sereial  benches.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  CHanvUle,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  HeiU7  II., 
and  who  enumerates  certain  acts  to  bo  done  by  justices  in 
banco  sedentibus.  Days  in  bank  are  days  particularly  ap- 
pointed  by  the  courts,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  various 
ftatutes,  when  process  must  be  rtturnedf  or  when  parties 
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served  with  writs  are  to  make  their  appearance  in  foil 

court  The  day  in  bank  is  so  called  in  opposition  to  the 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jury  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Nisi  Prius.  [See 

^BANK— BANKER— BANKING.  These  three  ob- 
jects are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
w»>sible  to  give  any  clear  description  of  them  separately. 
By  the  term* bank'  is  understood  the  establishment  for 
carrying  on  the  business  to  he  described ;  the  *  banker'  is 
the  person  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted ;  and  the 
expression  *  Ininking'  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  that  business  is  managed,  and  the  prm- 
ciples  by  which  it  should  be  ^vemed  or  r^ulated. 

In  all  populous  and  civilized  communities,  and  espe- 
cially in  sucn  as  are  to  any  great  extent  commercial,  the 
business  of  banking  is  one  in  the  proper  understandiog  and 
right  conducting  of  which  the  public  generally  is,  beyond  all 
ouier  businesses,  interested.  Errors,  however  grave,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting,  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
({oods,  are  for  the  most  part  mischievous  on^  to  the  partiet 
immediately  concerned,  and  to  those  with  wlunn  they  may 
individually  H6ld  commercial  relations.  But  errors  with 
regard  to  the  prininples  or  practice  which  should  govern  the 
trade  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequences  to  a  far 
wider  field,  and  in  such  cases  the  mischief  cannot  &il  to  be 
felt  in  some  degree  by  almost  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  fact  appears  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  it  must  afford  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  in 
how  trilling  a  degree  the  better  informed  among  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  even  the  ^ater  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  business,  have  attempted  to  gain 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  d  banking;  while  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  communis,  as  welltiiose  whose 
station  in  life  renders  attention  to  matters  of  businenunr 
necessary,  as  those  whose  humble  rank  affixds  them  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  extensive 
money  transactions,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  to 
have  considered  the  question  as  one  with  which  they  bave 
no  concern.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  lai^ 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  controverted  points  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  banking,  which  a  few  years  since 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  how  little 
tlio  subject  must  bave  previously  been  underetood,  since 
practical,  and,  in  other  respects,  well-infOTmed  men  differed 
most  essentially  upon  some  of  the  moat  fundamental  prin- 
eiptes  of  diat  theory.  In  the  few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principally 
be  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  while  by  bringing  for- 
ward some  of  the  mora  prominent  fitcts  and  circumstances 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  able  to  afford  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  most 
practical  groundwork  for  speculative  investigations,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  a  preservative  ELgainst  the  mischiefi 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  plausible  fallftdes. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking 
under  the*  following  heads : — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  pn^ress 
of  banking. 

II.  An  explanation  of  the  objects  and  ^eral  princtplos 

of  banking,  including  a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  banks. 

III.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  esta- 

blishments and  juint-stock  associations  in  Londw 
and  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland. 
V.  A  description  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking. 
VI.  Some  notices  of  the  banking  system  followed  m  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I.  Historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  ^ogress  ofBa^' 
ing, — Tlie  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antient  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  connected  with  dealings  in  money 
as  a  separate  business,  appwr  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
banking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  was 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  periods.  In 
times  when  nations  were  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agn- 
culUiral  pursuits,  the  trade  of  banking  would  hardly  suggest 
itatdf  to  anybody  as  a  profitable  calling ;  and  until,  in  the 
progress  of  a  community  towards  civilixaUon,  the  extent  ol 
Its  commercial  dealings  In^  become  very  conuderaUe,  noM 
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would  be  led  to  give  their  attention  to  the  occupation  of 
Jbdlitating  the  money  operations  of  the  rest  of  the  mercantile 
flommunity.  At  first  this  ofGce  would  doubtleu  be  under- 
taken for  others  by  the  more  consida«ble  traders,  uid  a 
further  period  would  elapse  before  it  wpuld  become  a  sepa- 
rate busmess. 

It  is  probable  that  the  necessity  for  some  snoh  arrange- 
ment would  be  first  experienced  m  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent weights  and  degrees  of  fineness  of  uie  coined  tnonies 
and  bullion  which  would  pass  in  the  course  of  business  be- 
tween merchants  of  different  nations.   The  principal  occu- 

Eation  of  the  money  changers  mentioned  by  St  Matthew, 
y  whom  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  invaded, 
was  doubtless  that  of  purchasing  the  coins  of  one  country, 
and  paying  for  them  in  thote  of  their  own  or  of  any  other 
people,  according  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  cus- 
tomers. It  is  likewise  probable  that  they  exercised  other 
fiinctions  proper  to  the  character  of  bankers,  by  takmg  in 
and  lending  out  mon^,  tar  which  they  either  allowed  or 
charged  interest  (Mattlww  xxv.  27). 
The  bankers  of  Athens  appear  to  have  fulfilled  most  of 
,  the  functions  belonging  to  the  trade,  (^ee  Demoithenet 
agaiiut  Aphobus,  Or.  1.)  They  received  money  in  de- 
posit at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  lent  it  out  at  another; 
they  admaced  money  upon  the  security  of  goods,  and  lent 
sums  in  one  place  to  be  repaid  in  another.  They  likewise 
dealt  in  foreign  coins,  and  appear  to  have  occasionally  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  state  for  public  purposes.  Some  of 
Ihem,  as  we  ere  told,  acquired  great  wealth.  In  the  treatise 
written  by  Xenophon  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  we  find  a 
remarkable  project  for  the  formation  of  a  bank,  the  sub- 
scription to  which  should  be  open  to  all  the  Athenians. 
The  (Aject  of  this  project  was  to  raise  a  great  revenue,  by 
taking  advantage  of  toe  high  rate  of  interest  then  currently 
paid  by  commercial  adventurers,  and  which  sometimes 
ceached  the  exorbitant  rate  of  twenty-flve  per  cent.  The 
grandeur  of  this  scheme  of  Xenophon,  which  was  intended 
to  combine  tlie  whole  free  poputation  of  Athens  into  one 
great  bankmg  company,  could  hardly  have  been  in  agree- 
ment with  the  condition  of  a  socie^  in  which  the  element  of 
mutual  confidence  was  but  scantily  infhsed.  To  afford  a 
better  chance  of  success  to  his  proposal,  Xenophon  endea- 
Toured  to  engage  the  public  spint  of  bis  countrymen  in  its 
fhvour,  by  suggesting  that  a  part  of  the  great  gtuns  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  produce  might  be  employed  '  to  improve  the 
jport  of  Athens,  to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls, 
exchanges,  warohouses,  market-places,  and  inns,  for  all 
which  tolls  and  rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to 
be  let  to  merchants.'  (Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  22.) 

The  successive  conquests  of  the  Romans  having  caused  a 
great  mass  of  wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
city,  a  necessity  arose  for  the  establishment  of  bankers. 
These  traders  were  called  indifferently  by  the  name  of 
orgmtarii,  memarii,  numutarii,  and  their  establishments 
received  ^e  name  of  tabemee  ctrgentants,  or  mensee  nu- 
rmUariee.  The  Roman  government  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  bankers  for  the  receipt  of  taxes,  who  in  so  far  acted 
only  as  public  officers  and  were  of  no  further  utility  to 
tile  community.  Other  private  bankers  conducted  money 
business  in  Rome  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  now  in 
use  in  Eunme.  They  were  the  depositaries  of  the  revenues 
of  ^e  wealthy,  who  through  them  made  their  payments 
written  orders.  Th^  also  took  in  money  on  interest  from 
some,  and  lent  it  at  higher  rates  to  others ;  but  this  banking 
trade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  repute  in 
Rome,  where  a  great  prejudice  listed  against  the  practice 
of  making  a  profit  from  the  loan  of  money.  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  a  Amd  was  created  from  the  property  of  crimmals 
whic^  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  out  of  this  fund 
eums  were  lent  to  such  citizens  as  applied,  and  who  could 
give  sfttisfactory  security  for  the  repayment.  Tfais  system 
was  continued,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  succeeding 

'^^iring  the  middle  ages,  in  which  commerce  and  (he 
arts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  there  could  be 
no  open  for  the  banking  business;  but  on  the  re- 
vival of  commerce  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  when  the 
cities  of  Italy  engrossed  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe,  the 
necessity  again  arose  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
These  at  first  carried  on  tbeir  business  in  the  public  market- 
places, or  exchanges,  where  their  dealings  were  conducted 
«n  benches,  whHwe  tiw  oigin  of  the  word  bank,  from  doiio^ 


the  Italian  word  for  a  bench.  The  successful  manufacturing 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  brought  them  into  commerciid 
dealings  with  different  countries  in  Europe,  and  thence 
arose  Uie  establishment  of  banks.  ■  In  a  short  time  Florence 
became  the  centre  of  the  money  transactions  of  every  com- 
mercial country  in  Eunme,  and  her  merchants  and  hankers 
accumulated  great  wealth. 

The  banks  here  mentioned  were  private  establishments. 
The  earliest  public  bank  established  in  modem  Europe  was 
that  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1157.  This  l»nk  was 
in  fact  an  incorporation  of  pubUc  creditors,  to  whom  privi- 
leges were  given  by  the  state  as  some  compensation  fi>r  the 
withholding  of  their  funds.  The  public  debt  was  made 
transferable  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  national  debt  of  England  is  transferable  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  merchants  to 
make  their  contracts  and  draw  their  bills  in  bank-money, 
and  not  in  tiie  current  money  of  the  citv.  [For  an  explanation 
of  this  difference,  see  Aoio.]  The  effect  of  this  regtdation 
was,  that  all  payments  of  that  nature  were  made  by  a  transfer 
from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bulk-accounts,  of  the 
funds  deposited  in  its  coffers.  This  establishment,  wliich  was 
always  essentially  a  bank  of  deposit  and  not  of  issue,— the 
difference  between  which  fiinctions  will  be  described  further 
on-^existed  for  more  than  six  centuries,  or  until  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic  in  1797.  Its  money  at  all  times  bore 
a  premium,  ix  <^o,  over  the  current  money  of  the  city. 

About  the  year  1330,  the  cloth-merchants  of  Barcelona, 
then  a  wealthy  body,  added  the  business  of  banking  to  their 
other  commercial  pursuits ;  bemg  authorized  so  to  do  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Aru;on,  whkh  contained  the 
important  stipulation,  that  they  should  he  restricted  from 
acting  as  bankers  until  they  should  have  given  suflScient 
security  for  the  liquidation  of  their  engagements.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  a  bank  was  opened  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  city,  who  declared  their  public  f^nda  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  money  lodged  in  their  bank,  which  was  a  buik 
of  deposit  and  circidation. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  partially  organised 
in  134A ;  but  was  not  fuUy  established  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion until  1407,  when  the  numerous  loans  which  the  repub- 
lic had  contracted  with  its  citizens  were  consolidated,  and 
formed  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  This  bank 
received  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Saint  (Seorge,  and  its 
management  was  intrusted  to  eight  directors  chosen  by  the 

Eroprietors  of  the  stock.  As  a  security  for  its  capital  in  the 
ands  of  the  republic,  the  hank  received  in  pledge  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies of  Genoa.  The  bank  of  St.  George  was  pillaged 
by  the  Austrians  in  1746  ;  and  in  1800,  when  the  French 
were  besieged  in  Genoa,  they  appropriated  the  treasure  of 
the  bank  to  the  payment  of  their  troops.  Siniw  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  Haa  establishment  Ima  been  at  an  end :  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money,  and  its 
share-holders  are  but  ill-repaid  for  the  robberies  committed 
upon  them  by  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  town. 

The  banks  of  note  next  established  of  which  we  possess 
any  account,  were  opened  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg  in 
the  early  part  of  tiie  17th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  estaUtshed,  in  1609, 
simply  as  a.  bank  of  deposit  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
arismg  from  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  the  city  brought  there 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  bank,  which  was  established 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  city,  received  foreign  coin,  and 
the  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value, 
deducting  only  a  small  per  centage  which  was  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment. The  credit  given  in  the  bank-books  for  coin  thus  re- 
ceived, was  called  bank-money,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
current  money  the  place.  The  regulations  of  the  country 
direct!^  that  all  Ulls  drawn  npon  or  negociated  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  value  of  600  guildets  (about  55/.)  and  upwards, 
must  be  paid  in  hank-money.  Every  merchant  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  hank,  in 
order  to  makeliia  oidinary  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  professed  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
its  deposits,  ai^  to  possess  coin  or  bullion  to  the  full  value 
of  the  credits  given  in  its  books.  The  necessary  expenses 
and  prcAts  of  the  establishment  were  provided  for  by  means 
of  certiun  fees,  payable  by  the  merchants  upon  opening  ac- 
counts, and  upon  making  transfers,  and  from  small  finea 
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Ibr  imgakri^.  In  the  uoount  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
of  this  bank,  he  tayn,  '  At  Amsterdam,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  circulated  as 
bank-money,  there  is  a  corresponding  guilder  in  gold  or 
aUver  to  be  fowd  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
ffuarantes  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  ohanged 
every  yeaib  Each  new  set  itf  bu^masters  visits  the 
traasure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  recsives  it  upon  oath, 
and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awftil  solemnity,  to  the 
sat  whidi  sueoaeds ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country, 
oaths  are  not  vet  disregarded.'  This  was  written  in  1 775 ; 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  that  the 
directors  had  some  time  before  privately  lent  a  sum  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland ;  and  this  discovery  mainly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  in  1619,  proceeds 
upon  neariy  the  same  plan  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam.  It  does  not  issue  notes  nor  disoount  bills, 
hat  simply  lecsives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  ever^  bar  ot 
wlw  ftf  ft  certain  fineness  (fhrty-seven  parts  pure  silver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  *  mam 
flf  Cologne,'  equivalent  to  3608  troy  grains,  the  bank  gives 
credit  on  its  books  for  443  hiht  banco  money  of  account ; 
and  any  person  having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  be  paid  in  similar  oars  at  the  rate  of  444  luba  banco. 
The  differenoa,  which  is  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  is 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  It 
does  not  allov  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
i^n  in  its  books.  This  establishment  is  understood  to  be 
noeedin^y  well  mutaged.  The  hank  of  Nuremberg, 
(^lened  in  1621,  was  estMlished  npon  the  same  plu  as  a 
nnk  of  deposit. 

Next  in  point  of  date  among  these  astabtishnunts,  we 
And  the  Bank  of  England,  iniich  was  opened  in  1694. 
As  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  description 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  bank,  we  shall  not 
Airther  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703  as  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  (1791)  became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  has  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
Its  commercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
government  for  managing  the  public  debt  and  finances. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  had  become  the 
sole  circulating  medium  in  Austria,  having  faUen  to  a  con- 
siderable discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  1816,  wiUi  the  two-fold  object 
of  diminishing  the  paper  eurreney,  and  of  performing  tixe 
ordinary  banking-ftinctions.  Its  capital  consists  <v  110 
raiUions  of  florins  (about  eleven  millions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  was  subscribed  in  paper-money,  and  the 
remainder  in  coin.  The  available  or  trading.oapital  of  the 
bank  is  therefore  only  about  one  million  sterling;  the 

Esper  currency  has  been  converted  into  govemment-trands, 
earing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  percent,  payable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  are  not  transferable  but  with  Uie  per- 
mission of  the  ^vemment,  by  whom  a  sinking  fond  is 
provided  for  their  gradual  redemption  at  fifty  par  cent  of 
their  nominal  value,  upon  a  plan  which,  if  adhered  to^  will 
effect  that  object  in  thu^-six  years  from  its  commencement. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were  erected  in  1765, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  are  banks  of  deposit 
and  issue,  and  are  likewise  discounting-offices  for  bills  of 
uxchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif- 
ferent banks  were  established  at  St  Petersburg ;  these 
were,  the  Loan  Bank,  the  Assignation  Bank,  and  the  Loan 
Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns.  The  first  makes  advances 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  and  jewels,  and  allows  interest 
upon  all  sums  deposited  for  at  least  a  year.  This  bank  is 
carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
St  Petersburg.  The  Assignation  Bank,  opened  in  8t 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1770,  issues  the  Eovemment 
paper-money,  and  ts  in  all  respects  an  imperial  establish- 
ment The  I«an  Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns  advances 
money  on  real  security.  It  is  likewise  a  discount-bank, 
and  acta  as  an  insurance  company.  The  Aid  Bank,  esta- 
blished in  1797,  advances  money  to  relieve  estates  from 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  for  their  improvement.  The  I 
punctual  payment  or  interest  npon  its  advances  is  enfiveed  : 
hy  teking  Uieir  estates  firom  the  posiesrion  ot  defkulters 
until  the  entire  debt  is  discharged. 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  estahliahei 

in  1818,  receives  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  has  a 
department  for  transferring  credito  from  one  account  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  discount,  and  m^i 
advances  npon  mOTdiandise  of  home  production.  Its 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  ia  declared  to  be 
sacred  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  and  flea 
from  sll  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment,  as  well  as 
from  calls  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  tha  state.  This 
bank  has  branches  at  Moscow,  Arehangel.  and  other  im- 
portant commercial  towns  in  the  empire. 

The  Bank  of  France,  established  m  1803,  has  a  capital  of 
ninety  millions  of  francs  (3,600,0(102.  sterling),  divided  into 
00,000  shares,  called  Bank  actiona  of  lOOO  firancs  each. 
The  bank  has  re-purchasod  more  than  20,000  of  ttieae 
actions,  thereby  reducing  its  actual  capital  in  that  propor- 
tion. This  association  alone  enjoys  the  privily  of  issuiag 
notea  iu  FVanctt.  It  i»  beiidet  a  bapk  deposit  and  cir- 
culation. 

This  bank  is  ohligad  to  open  an  aooount  with  any  penoa 
who  may  require  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  banking-business.  * 
Its  profits  result  from  the  use  of  money  deposited  by  its 
customers,  from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  dis- 
counts upon  mercantile  bills ;  besides  which,  a  charge  is 
made  every  nx  months  of  ono-eighth  per  cent  for  the  ss& 
custody  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  upcm  which  it 
has  made  advances-  The  affairs  of  this  bank  are  mani^ 
by  a  governor  and  dapu^-govemor,  who  are  nomioated  by 
the  King,  and  hy  seventeen  regents  and  three  ceuois 
elected  mm  am<mg  the  share-holders.  A  fiill  stateasnt 
(compte  rendu)  is  published  evwy  year»  whieh  ftunisbes  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  aad  to  this 
veguiatiQn  we  may  peihapa  attribute,  in  KHoe  d^ret^  the 
exoellenoe  of  its  management  and  its  present  fiouiisbing 
oondition. 

The  businen  of  banking,  as  oondueted  by  natives  in  th^ 
interior  of  India,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  issuing  and  dis- 
counting of  bills  of  exchange.  These  native  bankets  ars 
called  Shiolb.  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  are  called 
Hoondees.  ^tliey  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer.  There  is  a  very  considerable  circulation  of  hoondees; 
the  interior  inland  business  being  principally  conducted  by 
their  means.  The  great  banking-nouses  at  Benares  have 
hranehu  of  their  wtahlishments  in  alqiost  all  the  principal 
citiea  of  Hindaatan ;  and  hy  their  means  remittances  fhm 
one  part  of  the  oountry  to  another  are  greatly  facilitated. 
Europeana  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  business, 
except  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  An  attempt  was  made 
some  yeara  ago  by  an  English  house  in  Calcutta,  to  esta- 
blish a  bank  at  Bbauleah,  but  without  success. 

Then  wero  at  one  time  four  private  banks  in  Calcutta 
managed  by  Europeans ;  but  two  of  them  have  ceased  to 
operate.  Only  one  of  these  hanks  issues  notea :  its  cireula- 
tton  was  at  one  time  between  40,000<.  and  A0,004<.,  but  its 
issues  have  lately  been  muoh  contracted. 

A  goveniment  bank,  under  the  title  *d  the  Bank 
Bengal,  waa  opened  in  1809.  Its  capital  ia  609.000J.,  one- 
fifth  of  which  waa  aubsoribed  by  the  East  India  Conpanyi 
Thia  bank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  oonvenienoe  to  Iba 
eommunify  and  the  Bengal  government  especially  >°  Cal- 
cutta, where  its  notes  chiefly  circulate.  This  eaUbUshment 
receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and  oflbeta  remittances  to 
and  from  country  distriots.  as  well  as  issues  its  own  notes : 
the  amount  of  its  paper  in  oiroulation  is  about  800.000/., 
in  notes  varying  in  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  30,0S0 
(1/.  to  2000/.);  the  largest  part  is  in  notes  of  lOOnipees 
and  upwards.  In  1823  tiie  bank  obtained  a  new  chartsr 
for  five  years,  but  exists  now  under  th«  suiBferanoe  of  the 
government  The  management  u  veated  in  nine  diieetors, 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Indian  govoiunent 
The  president  is  chosen  from  among  ^ir  own  hedy  by  the 
directors.  Natives  are  eligible  to  oecome  direotor^  none 
of  whom  are  paid  for  their  servicea.  A  statement  of  its 
afiairs  is  submitted  twice  in  each  yw  to  the  proprietors, 
and  sent  to  the  government.  This  hank  has  at  tiBssa  lost 
oonsiderably  through  having  advanced  money  on  foiged 
documents  to  natives,  who  are  great  adepta  at  this  kind  of 
dishonesty.  Although  thus  closely  oonne^ed  with  the 
government  the  bank  does  not  transact  its  money  business. 
The  govemment  keeps  its  own  traaaatr  quite  distinct  but 
frequently  holds  a  oonsidsfaUa  sua  in  the  uatm  of  tha  bank. 
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file  fiTsrage  dividend  made  to  the  pnprletcttB'  lias  been 
Aom  nine  to  teh  per  eent :  the  itock  ham  a  h^h  pre- 
mium. 

There  is  a  bank  at  Uadrab  which  Is  altogether  a  govern- 
ment concern.  It  receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and 
iasuea  notes  which  have  no  circulation  beyand  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Madras.  The  busineu  transacted  by  this  esta- 
blishment ia  not  of  any  greatextent :  ityields  an  annual 
pn^t  of  about  10,OOOiL  to  th^  jEast  India  Cfonipany. 

Bombay  has  no  banking  establishment.  Some  years  ago 
the  resident  government  proposed  to  form  onej  but  their 
suggestion  was  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Cdrectors  In 
Londota.  The  reasons  for  this-  disapproval  are  said  to  have 
been  the  danger  of  abuse ;  the  difficulty  of  exercising  any 
efiEectuat  control ;  and  the  apprehension  that  the  grant  of 
a  charter  must,  in  the  public  estimation,  constitute  uie  bank 
a  government  concern,  even  though  the  government  should 
have  no  other  connexion  with  it. 

II.  Obiecit  an4  General  Prindpiet  of  Banking. — From 
what  we  have  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  banking 
eitablishmenta  are  undertaken  widi  very  different  object^ 
and  are  prosecuted  by  very  diffbrent  methods.  The  whole 
may  be  otvi^  into  three  classes,  viz.,  banks  of  deposit, 
banks  of  iuue.  and  banks  vrhich  exercise  both  thne  func- 
tkms. 

Banks  of  Heposlt,  strictly  ^waking,  are  those  which,  like 
the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  simply  receive  the  money  or 
valuables  of  others  into  custodv,  and  keep  them  hoarded  in 
their  coffere  till  called  for  by  the  depositors.  However  con- 
venient such  an  establishment  may  be  to  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  used,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  general  wealth  of  a  community,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  profit  which  it  provides  lor  those  who  conduct 
it,  must  arise  mm  payments  made  by  its  customers  in  the 
shape  <^oommis^8f  «■  fines  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  cunmissions.  I(  instead  of  burying  the  dipt  and  worn 
coins  of  which  its  hoards  were  oomposed,  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  had  eonverted  them  into  money  of  the  proper 
standard,  and  had  lent  the  same  at  interest  upon  proper 
securities,  no  commissions  need  have  been  requij^  from  its 
customers,  who  would  in  ao  for  have  been  benefited ;  and  a 
considerable  capital  being  set  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
commercial  enterorises,  the  country  might  have  thence  de- 
rived oontiuued  additions  to  its  wealth. 

Banks  of  deposit,  in  this  confined  seme  of  the  word,  are 
now  very  little  used,  and  the  term  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  an  establishment  which  lends  as  well  as  iaket  the 
property  of  Mheis,  and  derives  its  profito  firom  charging  a 
higher  rate  of  mterast  t^an  it  allows.  Some  banks  of  ttiis 
description,  tueh  as  the  jHrivato  banks  in  London,  do  not 
allow  any  interest  upon  sums  placed  in  their  custody. 

In  like  mantier  there  ar6  few,  if  any,  establishments  which 
are  purely  banks  of  issue.  A  banker  sends  fbrth  his  pro- 
misMry  notes,  aftw  incurring  the  necessary  expenses,  that 
he  may  emph>y  to  his  own  profit,  during  the  time  that 
the  notes  remain  in  circulation,  the  money  or  property  for 
which  he  may  have  exchanged  them,  and  by  this  course 
he  gives  to  his  estebltshment  tiie  mixed  character  of  a  bank 
of  issue  and  of  circulation.  The  expressran,  bank  of  circu- 
lation, is  flrequendy  understood  to  signify  a  concern  which 
issues  its  own  notes,  but  it  seems  better,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, to  draw  the  distinetion  here  made.  In  RenenU 
those  baulurs  who  Issue  their  own  notes  and  cireuTato  the 
money  of  others,  which  by  that  means  comes  into  their  pos- 
session, likewise  receive  deposits :  this  at  least  is  the  prac- 
tice in  this  kingdom.  In  each  of  the  cases  described,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  the  practice  of  which  has  become 
nearly  obsolete,  the  ot^ect  of  a  Danker  is  to  raise  a  borrowed 
eapitol,  over  and  above  his  own  real  capitel,  with  which  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use. 

Pet«ons  who  follow  this  line  of  business,  and  more  espe- 
cially associations  formed  for  the  sflme  purpose,  usuiuly 
possess  considerable  wealth,  and  are  thougtit  deserving  of 
confldfince  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  and  were  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  so  long  as  they  conduct  their  business  with  in- 
tegrity and  prudenoe,  they  are  of  material  service  in  giving 
life  and  activity  to  commercial  dealings.   They  are,  in  fact. 


greatest  degree,  and  if  at  any  time  their  course  tit  maiuM- 
toent  has  been  such  as  to  counteract  the  advantages  tfiey 
bring,  and  to  derange  tho  money  dealings  of  the  countiy  in 
whicti  they  are  esteblished,  the  evil  has  arisen  flrom  the  Want 
of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
their  proceeding  should  be  founded.  In  this  respect,  pub- 
lic banks  may  mdeed  be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
publio  nuisances,  but  such  an  effect  is  fbr  from  being  the 
necessary  attendant  of  the  bankine  system ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  uiat  no  tUstitutions  are  so 
well  calculated  to  preserre  order  and  steadiness  throughout 
commercial  transactions.  In  this  country,  and  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  seen  and  felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  political  science  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  directed  our  national  bank,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  modern  times,  and  it  Has  only  been 
through  the  discussions  and  investigations  that  have  arisen 
out  of  those  disasters  that  we  have  at  length  brought  out,  so 
as  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  sound  and 
safe  principles  for  r^ulating  that  trade  by  which  all  other 
trades  are  prinrapally  regulated. 

In  the  celebrated  report  delivered  by  the  committee  of  the 
Rouse  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  the  year  181 0,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion,  and  its  effect  on 
the  circulating  medium,  we  nnd  recorded  some  of  the  wildest 
theories  that  could  well  be  conceived,  and  which  were  then 
gravely  put  forth  and  acted  upon  by  what  were  called  prac- 
tical men.  Among  others,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  men  who,  from  their  station  and 
commercial  standing,  must  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  working  of  financial  operations,  both 
concurred  on  that  occasion  in  the  opinion,  tliat  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  by  Uie  bank  could  not  in  any  way  operate 
upon  the  price  of  bullion  » the  state  of  foreign  exchanges ; 
and  '  stated  to  the  committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  tru£  of 
which  they  professed  thmoselves  to  be  most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, tbat  there  can  be  no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which  it 
is  issued  u-e  made  upon  the  principle  which  at  present  gu^es 
the  conduct  of  the  directors — that  is,  so  long  as  the  discount 
of  mercantile  bills  is  confined  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity, 
arising  out  of  real  commercial  tjransactions,  and  payable  at 
short  and  fixed  periods.' 

The  fallacy  of  this  position  has  been  so  fully  shown,  both 
by  the  committee  above  mentioned  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, that  although  it  was  then  probably  held  to  be  sound 
doidrine  by  tiie  minority  of  oommerciol  men,  it  has  since 
been  whidly  abandoned  as  untenable,  by  every  one  who  has 
examined  the  sutueet :  it  ia  not  therefore  necessary  to  refhte 
it  here.  But  for  the  unnatural  state  of  things  arising  out 
the  act  which  restrained  the  Bank  of  England  from  paying 
ita  notes  in  gold,  such  a  doctrine  oould  not  have  been  safe^ 
acted  upon  for  many  weeks  together,  and  would  have  brought 
on  its  own  refutation  through  the  demands  for  bulUon  that 
would.have  drained  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  bank  issues  should  be 
governed  is  now  understood  to  be — that  the  circulation 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  fUll,  but  without  any  redun- 
dancy ;  and  the  simple  means  whereby  this  state  of  things 
may  be  determined'  uul  regulated  are  (except  tat  very  extra- 
ordinary  emsmneies)  offered  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exehanges.    Keying  this  principle  and  this  indicatlqc^ 
eonstandy  In  view,  nothing  eon  be  ea^er  than  for  a  poir  ' 
ful  establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England  to  pretMa- 
reourrence  of  those  disastrous  conjunctures  wbieue  of 
the  name  of  panics,  have  occasionally  intesOld  poured 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,   ^erce,  and  no 
lected  by  the  secret  committee  of  the-a«d  circulation  of 
which  sat  in  1832,  to  inquire  Ir'  .  • 
newing  the  charter  of  the  Ban^'  Gold  can  never 

subject  in  so  clear  and  qua'****"'^*  of  nn  inconvertible 
will  henceforth  be  har^»^ity,  the  best  that  could  pos- 
arise,  except  throuffWloatmg  ourselves  fh)m  a  false  po- 
of the  directors  o"""  currency  to  a  sound  and  healtTiy 
in  time,  by  **>  ^^^y  unimproved.  The  reason 
sufitce  to-*  "  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Bank  directors, 
and  *-^meless  for  the  state  of  things  which  first  caused 
jp!itfiction,  soon  found  that  measure  productive  of  enor- 


the  means  of  keeping  that  portion  of  the  fioating  capital  of  .       ■  i 

a  country  ftilly  and  constantly  employed,  which  but  for  their  f«  P«»fit»  ^°  tbeur  estabhshment,  and  were  anxious  to 
agency  would  frequently  lie  dormant  and  uhproductive  operation  by  evei7  means  withm  tiieur  power ; 

unoertainperiodslntheWdsofindividuels.  PublKf  and  the  ministers,  who  had  stdl  large  financiid  operations 
When  establiabed  under  proper  reffulations, and**^  ^  ^^""^  "  ™«*  ^  ^^^^ oonvemwwse  to  efa? ( them m 
efficiemconti^swcakilated  to  produce  thi.^°        a  redundant  paper  currency 
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Sxeeftt  at  the  very  moment  of  its  entetment,  tlw  Buk 
Reatrietton  Act  was  for  lome  time  so  little  needed  Ar  the 
seettiity  of  that  etvptuvtioa.  that  its  notes,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  system,  were  MW  on  a  par  «itb  gold,  and 
somenines  eren  bore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  aA»  the  Suspension  Act  vss  flnt  put  in  force,  the 
directors  of  the  bulk  passed  a  resolution^  in  which  they  de- 
clared  that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  making  payments  in  specie,  if  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. Aiter  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  Bank,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  paymMU  Vat  no  doubt  alwndoned  by  the  directors. 
In  1801  and  the  following  year.  Bank  notes)  owbg  to  their 
excessive  quantity  in  drctilation,  fell  to  a  discotmt  of  7  to  8 
per  cent.,  but  putially  reooveted  in  1803,  and  remained 
until  1810  viUifn  3  «  3  per  eetit  of  par.  In  the  vear  last 
mentioned  the  deprecation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
^ipointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  3lst  August,  1808,  were 
17.111,290/.,  had  increased  to  19,974,180/.  m  the  fbllowiniar 
year,  and  on  the  31st  August,  181 0,  amounted  to 24, 793, 990/.. 
being  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years— a 
cause  quite  sufficient  to  account  fer  their  depreciation. 
In  181 1  the  ciroulation  was  diminished  to  23,286,850/.,  and 
the  discount  was  reduced  to  7)  per  cent.  A  flirther  issue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold :  on  the  3lst  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
was  88,368,290/.,  and  the  dapreciatlai  amounted  to  29  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  efibet  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  fell  in  Uie  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  country  hankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  240  of  them  niiled; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  fer 
widened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in- 
creased, in  1817,  to  29,943.780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
cohi  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month 
April,  that  ill  notes  of  1  and  SJ.  value,  dated  priw  to  1 81 6, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  wmild  be  {nid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,999,960/. 
remained  in  its  coffars,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  feom  acting  any  furuier  in 
conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Feel's  Bill,  which  provided  fer  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  die  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restiiotion  Act  wu  continued  in  force  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1830 ;  ftom  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4*.  U.  per  ounce ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1820,  to  1st  of  May.  1821,  tne  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  19«.  Bd  From  ihe  last-men- 
tioned dav,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  .3/.  17t.  10^.  per  ounce;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  respectivelv  anticipated  in  point  of  - time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  Hav,  1821,  tne  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  In  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  d  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sugset* 
tton  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Rieardo,  which  appears  caleu* 
lated  to  afifom  every  requisite  securi^  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  of  paper  currency  is  exposed.  The  eflbct 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
eflbcting  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
standard,  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preoiation  of  the  note^  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  times  of  political  panic,  when  the  neatest  part 
of  the  mischief  arises  fVom  the  numerous  Ib^&ts  tit  small 
*iMuntB  ftf  notes,  uid  who,  on  the  ]dsm  proposed,  would  be 


nnaUe^  individnslly,  and  ttitiumt  nue  extnttirc  mnbbia- 
tion  for  the  purpose,  to  drafai  the  Bank  dftttttewue.  N» 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  public 
the  permanent  adoption  of  this  economical  suggestion. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1838,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  «u 
appointed  by  the  House  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  tiie  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  ttliich  banks  of  issue  in  England 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  11th  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  toe  eri- 
dence  aud  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  Uist  tlw 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  prihm[dei 
calculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sonnd  views  upon 
the  subject  of  hanking  as  cannot  fkil  to  pnduce  the  very 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  «■  it  ddei^  the 
opinions  of  our  first  anthoritlM  in  matters  of  pollticil  srimco, 
and  the  recorded  experienoe  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  members  tbe  legii* 
lature  while  discussing  and  determining  the  prorisioas  of 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29tfa  of 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  (be  Bank  of 
England— a  brief  analysis  vi  whicfaaetitmaybeadViiaUn 
here  to  insert 

This  ant  provides  that  no  assooiation.  havinj^  more  than 
six  partners,  ^all  issue  hills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privilegea  granted  to  (ba 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Engluid.  Tbe  in- 
tention of  this  pravtsion  is  dedared  1^  tbe  art  to  be,  tbit 
tbe  Bank  '  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  tiie  exdusiTC 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  4inli 
Geo.  III.,  c.  28.  as  related  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  JV.,  r.  4S. 
or  any  prior  or  sul»equent  acts  of  Parliament  but  m  othet 
or  fbrther  exclusive  privilege  of  banking.  And  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  s&id  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege ;  and  it  \% 
expedient  that  all  such  doubts  should  be  mmored,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  politio  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  partnership,  although  cOnsistitig  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  cany  on  the  tnde  or  business 
of  banking  in  London,  or  witiiin  sixQr-flve  miles  theraof, 
fvovided  they  do  not  hotrow,  owe,  or  tute  up  fn  fingtsad, 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  ivirileftes  nanted 
by  this  act  to  the  Govwnor  and  Conpaoy  of  the  Bank  sf 
England.' 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made  pay^le  at  the  piece  where 
such  notes  are  issued ;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  for  soy 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  tssne,  at  any  plaoe  oat  of  London, 
any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  not  made  payd4e 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

*  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  after  the 
expiration  often  years  fN>m  the  1st  of  At^stt  1834,  sad 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  autna  that  may  be 
due  flrom  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  (rf  the  ei^n- 
tion  of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  tbe  exsirs- 
tion  of  such  year's  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  ortlH 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  ssio 
House  in  writing,  and  deUrered  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  he  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  saf&ciat 
notice. 

*  From  and  after  the  1st  of  Augnst,  1834.  unlsis  s« 
until  patUament-ahalt  otherwise  duect,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expreaeed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demuid,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  such  note  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  valid 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sume  above  9/.  on  ell 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally 
made,  as  long  as  tho  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  topty. 
on  demand,  uieir  said  notes  in  legal  coln^  provided  alwaM 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  legal  tender  cf 

Sayment by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bankrf 
Ingland,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  aaid  Govemw  sad 
Companr.  Bat  the  said  Governor  and  Company  are  not  l» 
heeome  itable  to  be  required  to  pay  and  satiafy,  at  saf 
teanch  bank  of  tiie  sud  Goveraw  and  Cwnpany,  any 
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or  notes  <tf  tha  said  Goveroor  and  Cont]WQy  not  made  ipe- 
oially  payable  at  mob  bnuich  bank ;  but  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  shall  be  bahle  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  Bogland  in  London,  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof 

*  No  biU  of  exolumgB  or  proioiiMvy  not?  made  payable  at 
or  within  tbrea  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having 
more  than  three  mcmtbs  to  run,  sliall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
terest taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  ia  any  agreement 
to  pay.  or  receive,  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  nego- 
tiating, or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the  tia- 
bility  of  any  party  to  any  ofexchanfreor  promissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  {aw  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usury  ;  nor  shall  any  persop  or  persons,  draw- 
ing, accepting,  indorsing,  or  signing  any  such  bill  of  note, 
or  landii^  or  advancing  any  mouey,  or  taking  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  leg^  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively  fw  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  hill  pr 
note,  be  wtigeot  to  any  penaltiea  under  any  statute  or  law 
relating  to  nsurv  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kiogdom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

*An  account  of  the  amount  of  bunion  and  saeuritiaa  in 
the  Bank  of  England  bslonging  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Cmnpany,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
said  Bank,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Biohequer  far  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts 
ahall  be  oonwlidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an 
average  state  of  the  Bank  aocounts  of  tba  preceding  three 
months,  made  from  such  ooosolidated  accounts  as  awesaid. 
ahall  he  piAlished  every  mmth  in  "the  Ant  luoeeeding 
LfmeUm  QoMtU, 

*  One-fourth  part  of  the  debt  do*  ftom  the  puUie  to  the 
Bank  ahall  and  may  be  repaid. 

'  A  general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  Ath 
of  October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  dividing 
and  appropriating  the  sum  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentionaa 
amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  {ffoprietora  tit  the  capital  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such 
division  and  appropriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions-for  that  purpoae  herein  contained ;  and  in  case  such 
general  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  court  deter- 
mine that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  sueh  division,  then,  but 
not  olbarwis^  the  eanital  stock  of  the  said  Ooremw  and 
Company  shall  be  roduoed  from  the  sum  of  14,A53,U00/.,  of 
whioh  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  Him  of  10,914,710/., 
and  such  reduction  shall  take  place  ftom  and  after  the  said 
5th  of  October,  1834,  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
repaid  aa  herein  b^re  mentioned,  or  by  means  of  the  fund 
to  be  provided  for  Uiat  purpose,  the  sum  of  S,638,3&oi.  shall 
be  appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  or  bodies 
politio  or  corpcffate  who  may  be  proprietors  on  the  said  £tb 
of  October,  1834,  at  the  rate  of  Sif.  for  every  100/.  stock. 

'  The  Eeduotion  of  tiie  share  of  each  miprietor  in  the 
capital  stock  ctf  the  said  Govemw  and  CcHnpany  of  tiw 
Bankof  Bngland,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  diall 
not  disqualify  the  present  governor,  deputy-governor,  w 
directors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy* 
goveriwir,  or  dinetor  who  may  be  ohosen  in  their  room  at 
any  time  before  the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Companv  to  be  hdld  between  the  SStit  of  Haroli  and  the 
Sjth  of  April,  1839,  provided  tiiat,  at  tba  said  general  court, 
and  fttim  and  after  the  same,  no  pn^uietor  ti  the  said  cor- 
poration shaU  ha  capable  of  being  ohosen  such  governor, 
deputy-governor,  ordireottff,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their 
respective  offices,  unless  he  txt  they  respectively  have,  and 
during  such  his  respective  ofBea  oootinua  to  have,  in  his  w 
thw  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  fiw 
his  and  ueir  own  use,  the  respective  sums  w  suraa  of  and 
In  tba  capital  stock  of  the  said  oonorationt  in  and  by  the 
charter  of  the  said  Govvmor  and  Oanpany  preseribed  aa 
the  qualiflcation  of  govemv,  depv^-govaniai^  and  direators 
nipeotivdy. 

'  No  pn^rietor  shall  be  disquaUfled  ftons  attending  and 
voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  Company  to  be  held  ba- 
tveantheUh  of  October,  1834,  and  the  Sftth  of  April, 
■  93},  in  eonsequence  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  cS 
^  eapft^  stock  of  the  said  Company  having  been  roducod 
by  tuu  Mpayment  as  aforesaid  iielow  the  sum  of  600/.  of 
me  aaid  cuital  ataek.  provided  sneb  pnwistor  had  in  hta 
Dw&Munsuwfidlsumof  500/.ofdw8aidoiVUalstedt  <n 


the  said  5th  of  October.  1834,  nor  shall  any  proprietor  be 
required  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  25th  of 
Afoil,  1835,  to  take  the  oath  of  qualification  in  the  said 
charter. 

*  E>om  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privilega  of 
exdnsive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  priviloges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  ftom  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them  for  charges  of  management  of 
the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  ]20,OOOJL; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  pre- 
judice or  affect  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  afrlhe 
rata  and  according  to  the  tonus  provided  by  the  act  4Sth 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4,  entiued  *'  An  ect  to  authorize  the  advancing 
for  the  public  service,  upou  certain  conditions,  a  proportion 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  prises 
and  for  regulating  tfie  allowancas  to  he  made  for  tlie 
mapueiuent  of  tha  national  debt." 

*  An  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
advantages  givm  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  S9th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  e.  28,  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to 
or  eiyoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Enfftand,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acta  of  Parliament, 
shsll  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  full 
foree,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  ^  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  svlyeot,  nevertbelesB,  to  redemption 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
after  the  1st  of  Avglut,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
liament, of  the  sum  of  ll,0is,lo0/n  being  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  ftom  the  public  to  the  said  Qovenuw  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt 
14,686)804/.,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Coippony  of  sU  arrpara  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  aot  of  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  said  Company  upon  all  such 
tallies.  Bxcheijuer  orders,  Exchequer  Bills,  or  Parliamen- 
tary funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their 
succeasots.  shall  have  remaining  ift  their  hands,  or  be  en* 
titled  to  at  the  tine  of  sw>h  notiee  to  he  given  as  last  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  sndi  case,  and  not  till  then  (unless  under 
the  proviso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  pease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expirantm  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months,' 

The  ciroumstanca  most  worthy  of  lemarit,  in  connexion 
with  the  aot  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  become 
due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provision  may  perhaps  be  oonsidered  aa  the  first  step  towards 
the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 
which,  while  it  oontradiota  the  soundest  and  moat  obvious 
principles,  oper^ea  disadvantageously  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  npon  tbeaa  and  other  gioundi  has  been  rqwat- 
edly  condemned  bv  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tba  clause  whioh  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  every  part 
of  England,  as  explained  by  the  aot  already  recited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commeroial  men,  some 
of  whom  have— it  is  thought  without  suSicient  grounds — 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  *  legal 
tender,*  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
as  it  seems  to  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  those  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  re^rd  to  ourrenoy 
which  were  so  commonly  experieneed  tfaroughout  the  period 
when,  under  the  Restrietim  Act,  Bank  of  England  notea 
were  in  effect  a  legal  tendw  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  possible  effect  of  an  iiuurious  kind  wbidi  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  conjuncture  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  chance  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  were 
issued,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  ex- 
changing them  for  specie.  This  oonjunrture,  bowevo-,  no 
one  contemplates  at  tne  present  day. 

The  principal  advaotago  to  follow  ftom  the  enactment  is 
this—thRt  it  i^isolvea  the  ^nk  of  England  ftmo  the  eit- 
pMisiva  neoeaai^  in  whidi  it  was  fivoifiriv  idaeed,  ef  pro- 
viding bullioa  to  moat  evny  nmtlutmi(»l»Md*iipM 
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all  the  country  banVers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
under  the  present  i&w,  may  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  in  specie,  as  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
public  to  the  Bank  has  been  made  by  an  assignment  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  previously  held  by  the  commissioners 
far  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  bat  no  division  of  the 
amount  haa  yet  been  made  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judsed  it  most  adviaiUile  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  randwed  avwam  as  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors. 

The  prindpal  advantage  conferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
l^islature  consists  in  the  restriction  that  prevents  any  other 
ei&blisbment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  payable  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altogether 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  mtwethan  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  spirit  of  competition  with  which  each  would  be  actuated 
might  render  them  less  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  cimulation. 
This  consideration  Is  of  the  more  importance  in  Lmdon, 
whne  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exist  be- 
tween rival  establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation*  becombg  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  theur  own  immediate  advantage 
by  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  sutnected  to  violent 
oscillations  of  the  eurren^,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate. 

We  learn  ftom  the  evidenee  given  befino  the  secret 
eemmittee  by  cert^  of  the  Bank  directxvs.  that  the  prin- 
(^ile  upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  cmn  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  welt  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exaotiy  one-third,  as  the  pro- 

Krtion  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  tho  establishment, 
quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  profitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
opposite  eireumstanees,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profitable  s|)ecies  of  remittance  abi^ad.  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
caso.  be  earned  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  sectu-ity  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  always  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidentaf  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
ditbrent  system  is  pursued  it  is  difficult  to  say  whatquantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  adequate  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  in  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  sp  near  l^ing  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  shows  ibo 
necessity  of  adopting  some  less  questimia^le  rule  than  the 
arbttrarv  one-thinl. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  national  debt  It  receives 
and  registers  transfers  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
and  raessengws,  and.  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1833,  recrived  firom  tiie  public  in  payment  mr  this  service, 
the  sum  of  248,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  120,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
nary fVinctions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  likewise  lue  this  establishment  as 
&  plaoe  of  deposit  for  their  money ;  but  as  the  Bank  directors 
do  not  give  the  tame  fatalities  to  their  customers  as  they  re- 


ceive from  ^vate  hankers,  thepnmMtion  of  mere«ntileaM& 
who  have  drawing  aoeounts  with  the  Bank  is  CfHnparativriy 
small. 

Branch  banks  were  established' by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1828  and  1829.  at  Swansea,,  Gloucester,  Manchester, 
Birmingham.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  and  Norwich.  The  branch  at  Exeter  has  very  recently 
been  doaed.   Iliese  establishments  have  not  hitherto  been 
produetive  of  much  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  have  proved 
very  convenient  to  the  puhln.  Th^  focilitato  the  Knit- 
tanee  of  mon^  between  London  and  the  countrv.  and 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk 
which  |Hreviously  were  attadied  to  those  operations.  As 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdraw 
their  accounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  npoo 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  interfem  with 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  customers 
enjoy  those  advantages.   The  business  of  these  branches 
pnncipally  consists  in  diacountinff  bills,  issuing  notes  whicti 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  toe  place  where  they  ore 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  Loadoa.  To 
encourage  the  dieulation  (tf  thmr  own  notes,  these  branches 

I  are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  mwe  advantageous  rate 
than  for  othera,  bills  brought  to  them  by  such  country  Imnkers 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 
The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  firom  dit- 

1  counts  on  commercial  bills ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  of 

I  which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held ;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  allowance 
for  managing  the  public  debt,  interest  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gages, dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  profit  on  pia^ 
chases  of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  per  cent,  which  was  ia- 
ereasedto  9  percent  in  the  fcdknnng  year ;  fivm  that  tuns 
■to  17S9  the  annual  dividend  fluetuatad  between  5^  and  9 
per  cent ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  tfie  rate  was  5}  to  6 
per  cent ;  in  1 747  it  fell  to  5  p«r  oent ;  in  1753  to  4^  per 
oent.,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  unce  its  first  esta- 
blishment; from  1767  to  1806  the  dividend  was  grsdu^ 
increased  to  7  per  cent,  and  from  1807  to  1822  the  proprie- 
ton  divided  10  per  cent  annually :  in  1823  the  rate  was 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  those  payments,  the  stockholders 
have  at  vvious  times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
G,694,380r,  or  57^  per  cent  upon  the  subscribed  capital 

The  expenses  of  the  Bank  are  necessarily  very  great  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  8U0  officers,  cteriu, 

I  porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the-  stamp  office  up- 
wards of  70,000/.  annually  as  a  eomposiUan  for  the  duties 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directonof  the  Bank  of  England  have  always  declared 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  its 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  year  after  year  laige  and 
increasing  dividends  were  dedared  and  paid,  without  tbe 
exhibition  to  the  proprietora  of  a  single  figure  by  which  tneh 
a  course  could  be  justified,  tbe  simple  recommradatifHi  of 
the  directors  having  always  satisfied  the  proprietors  as  to  tbe 
policy  of  preserving  this  mystery.  The  printing  of  tbe 
K^Kni  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  1832  revealed  the  tna 
condition  of  the  corpwatton,  and  it  is  not  Ukedy  that  the 
directors  will  ever  again  he  allowed  to  involve  it*  pnteeed' 
ings  in  the  same  degree  of  concealmertt. 

IV.  The  art  of  GmkinK,  as  carried  on  by  ftrwah  »tta- 
bUahmentt  tmdjoint-ttoM  attodaiioiM  in  Lmdoa,  m  otAcr 
part*  of  Englemd,  and  in  Ireland. — "Ilie  Italian  merchints 
who,  under  the  name  of  Ixmbards,  sattled  in  Ei^and  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century,  and  preWously  to  that  time  tbe 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  money  businesi  cS 
the  country.  They  were  not  however,  bankers,  in  tbe  mo- 
dem acceptation  of  the  word,  and  in  fiict  the  biwoess  of 
banking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  among  la 
eariior  uun  Am  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtnry.  Tbo 

Sldsmiths  of  London,  who  bef«e  Oiat  time  had  restricted 
eir  trade  in  money  to  the  purchase  and  sale  <^  foreign 
eoin,  then  extended  their  business  by  borrowing  and  lending 
money.  The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  of  tending 
— was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  tb^ 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  They  allowed 
interest  to  the  individuals  tram  whom  they  borrowed,  and 
the  reoeipts  whidk  they  g\ve  for  deposits  passed  frnn  bsnd 
to  hand  in  the  uau  mannw  u  Buk-notes  have  sines  «• 
Qulated. 
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The  taking  of  interettlbr  the  me  of  money  was  not  nn- 
dered  legal  in  England  until  1546,  when  the  rate  that  oould 
be  denumded  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  legal 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  and  a  further  reduction  to 
6  per  cent  took  place  in  1 65 1 .  At  this  rata  it  stiU  remains 
in  Ireland,  but  was  lowered  in  Eofiland  to  5  per  cent  in 
1714,  at  which  it  now  continues.  These  limitations  have 
always  been  productive  of  evil.  Money-lenders  by  profes- 
sion will  always  he  ready  to  take  advantage  the  necessi- 
ties of  borrowers,  and  being  left  without  competitors  among 
the  more  conscientious  capitalists,  demand  not  only  a  mono- 
poly price  for  the  use  of  their  money,  but  also  a  f\irther 
sum  proportioned  to  the  risk  and  penalties  attending  dis- 
covenr.  The  Lombard  ni«rohan&  were  accustomed  to  de- 
mand 20  per  cent  interest,  and  even  more,  according  to 
the  ui^ency  of  the  b<»T0wer's  wants. 

The  merchants  of  London  had  been  used  to  deposit  their 
money  for  McuriQr  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
whence  th^  dww  it  out  as  occasion  demanded ;  but  in  the 
year  1640  King  Charles  I.  took  possession  of  200,000/.  thus 
lodged,  which  of  course  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  This 
state  of  things  preceded  and  most  probably  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  buainesa  of  the  goldsmtths.  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

This  business  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  was 
found  convenient  to  the  government.  In  1672  IQng 
Charles  II„  who  then  owed  1,328,526^  to  the  bankers,  bor- 
rowed at  8  per  cent.,  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  for  a  time 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest,  thus  causing 
great  distress  among  all  classes  of  people.  Yielding  to  the 
clamour  raised  against  this  dLihuniisty,  the  king  at  length 
consented  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest,  but  the  principal  sum 
was  not  discharged  until  forty  years  aHerwards. 

There  ore  three  pri^'ate  banking-houses  stil!  carrying  on 
business  in  London  which  were  established  before  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  London  bankers  continued  for  some  time 
after  that  event  to  issue  notes,  but  have  long  since  ceased 
to  do  so,  acting  solely  as  depositaries  of  money,  discounters 
of  bills,  and  agents  for  bankers  establisfaed  in  the  country. 
No  restrietion  &s  ever  existed  which  prevents  private  banks 
in  London,  having  not  more  than  six  partners.  Asm  issning 
their  notes  payable  to  bearer ;  that  they  have  ceased  to  do 
so  has  arisen  nom  the  conviction  that  paper  money,  issued 
on  the  security  of  only  a  small  number  of  individusas,  could 
not  circulate  profitably  in  competition  with  that  of  a  power' 
fnl  joint-stock  association.  Private  bankers  in  London  do 
not  make  any  cfaaige  of  commission  to  their  customers, 
and  generally  grant  considerable  facilities  to  them,  both 
b^  discounting  bills  and  by  temporary  loans,  either  with  or 
without  security.  Even  where  mis  kind  of  accommodation 
is  not  xeqoired;  it  is  inmost  a  matter  of  neeessity  fbr  every 
merchuit  or  trader  carrying  oh  considerable  business  to 
have  an  account  with  a  banker,  through  whom  he  makes  his 
payments,  and  who  will  take  from  him  the  daily  trouble  of 
presenting  bills  and  cheques  for  payment 

At  various  times  some  banking  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  jhe  principle  of  allowing  interest  upon 
deposits  placed  in  their  hands,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
to  succeed.  The  activity  which  characterizes  commercial 
pursuits  in  London  prevents  the  deposit  of  money  for  any 
period  that  would  enable  a  banker  to  realize  such  a  profit 
ftom  its  use  as  would  justify  the  aUovance  of  interest  to  the 
depositor. 

Tho  profits  of  London  bankers  are  principally  derived 
from  discounting  mereantile  bills  either  for  their  eustomers, 
or,  through  the  intervention  of  brokers,  for  other  pariies. 
They  have  great  (heilities  as  regards  the  security  of  diis 
business,  from  the  unreserved  confidence  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  place  in  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their 
respective  customers. 

The  great  amount  of  money  transactions  daily  carried  on  in 
London,  and  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions, 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  simple  and  ingenious  method 
for  economising  the  use  of  money.  Almost  all  these  pay- 
ments are  in  the  form  of  cheques  upon  bankers,  or  of 
bills  of  exchange  addressed  to  bankers  for  payment.  At 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon  a  clerk  from  each  banking- 
jHHtse  proceeds  to  a  house  in  Lombard-street,  called  this 
Clearing  House,  taking  with  him  all  the  drafts  on  other 
bankers  which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and 
deptwits  them  in  drawers  allotted  to  the  different  bankers. 
Another  clerk  is  afterwards  sent  who  delivers  to  the  first  all 
tb9  drftfto  paid  into  the  banking-house  up  to  four  Q'olock. 


and  tiiese  ore  distributed  hi  the  manner  already  described. 
He  then  gives  credit  to  each  respectively  for  the  amount  of 
drafts  on  his  own  bank  which  he  finds  in  his  own  drawer. 
Balanoes  are  then  struck,  and  the  claims  thus  fbund  are 
transferred  frem  one  account  to  another,  and  so  wound  up 
and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
only  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  of 
millions  are  settled  by  the  employment  of  from  200,000/. 
to  300,000/.  in  bank  notes.  On  the  days  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money 
transactions  thus  settled  are  much  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  nearly  flUeen  millions.  The 
money  lequired  for  the  ultimate  settlement  is  not,  however, 
increased  proportionally,  and  has  seldom  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

The  bills  or  cheques  which  bankers  do  not  choose  to  pay 
are  returned,  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  they 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refunded. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  after  four  o'clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking-houses  upon  which  they  are  drawn  to  be 
marked  for  payment  on  the  following  day ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  been  adopted  for  the  couYenience  of  the 
bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  of  the  same  effect  as  regards  tlie  drawers  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  drafts  are  paid  in,  as  if  the  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  w«e  very  few  country  bankers  established  previous 
to  the  American  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test their  numbers  increased  greatly.  In  1793  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  losses,  consequent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  twenty-two  of  them  became  bankrupt.  The 
passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  many  establishments  for  banking  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1609,  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  required  to 
take  out  a  license,  the  number  issued  was  702,  which  gra- 
dually rose  to  940  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  &iled,  and  their  num- 
bers fell  off  greatly.  In  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826 
there  were  aK>ut  800  annual  licenses  issued,  but  their  num-  ' 
hers  were  again  reduced  by  eighty  bankruptoies.  and  in 
1832  only  636  licenses  were  demanwd. 

Country  banks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banks  of  de- 
posit and  of  discount ;  they  act  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
of  money  to  and  from  London,  and  for  effecting  payments 
between  different  parts  of  the  kinedom.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  also  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
cases  mode  payable  at  some  banking-house  in  London,  as 
well  as  at  the  place  where  they  are  issued. 

A  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  is 
allowed  by  country  bankers  upon  deposits  which  remain 
with  them  for  any  period  b^nd  six  months :  some  make 
this  allowance  for  snorter  periods.  Where  a  depositor  has 
also  a  drawing  account  the  balance  is  struck  every  six 
months,  and  the  interest  due  upon  the  average  is  placed  to 
his  credit.  Upon  drawing  accounts,  a  commission,  usually 
of  a  quarter  per  cent,,  is  charged  on  all  payments.  The 
country  banker,  on  his  part,  pays  his  London  agent  for  the 
trouble  which  he  occasions,  either  by  keeping  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  his  hands  without  interest  or  by  allowing  a  com- 
mission on  the  payments  made  for  his  account,  or  by  a  fixed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  the  same. 

The  portion  of  funds  in  their  hands  arising  from  deposits 
and  issues  which  is  not  required  for  discounting  bills  and 
making  advances  in  the  eountrv,  is  invested  in  govemmeiit 
or  mercantile  securities  in  London,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
contraction  of  deposits  or  issues,  can  be  made  immediately 
available. 

The  establishment  of  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  of  trade.  Without 
tliem  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  manufacturer  em- 
ploying any  great  number  of  bands. to  collect  the  money 
required  to  pay  the  weeklv  wages  of  his  people.  It  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  their  utility  that  occasionally,  by 
the  facilities  they  have  afforded,  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
has  been  encoura^d ;  there  are  few  benefits  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  abused ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light 
whioh  has  of  late  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  Uiis 
branch  business  will  be  the  means  of  checking  the  eviU. 
without  much  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  efl^.  It  has  been  ur^  that  countnr  bankers 
have  never  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  indications 
whereby  to  xeguUto  their  own  issues,  but  that  they  havo 
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■Iffftn  tiMii  aniioat  to  put  out  their  notei  whenever  they 
oould  do  80  upon  what  ttiey  coniidered  moi  aeenrity ;  that 
in  thi»  reipect '  tliey  are  guided  only  by  their  own  retpecUve 
interwts,  each  one  endaavouring  to  withdraw  <ia  much  of  his 
neighbour*!  paper  ai  he  can,  and  to  nibatitute  his  own.' 
This  vicious  system  has  recMved  a  material  check  from  the 
■uppreMion  of  all  notes  under  6L  value,  a  measure  which 
arose  out  of  the  inTestigations  which  followed  the  memorable 
panic  of  1 826.  The  act  of  SSnd  March.  1 8fl6;  by  which  this 
change  was  effected,  provided  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
small  Dotes  from  cireulation,  by  prohibiting  the  AitarftiHoe 
of  any  stamps  fhr  that  pufpoas,  and  doclarea  that  their  issue 
should  wholly  eeaae  m  the  fitb  of  April,  1899.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  act  that  the  Bank  of 
Bngland  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  government, 
to  eiUblish  branches  of  iu  own  body  in  difforent  parts  of 
tht  country. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  of  preventing  the  cir- 
eulation of  notes  below  &l.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  issues  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
hslf  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whose  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  proportion,  owin^  to  an 
snlsi^  amount  of  il.  notes  being  taken  by  the  puUic :  the 
nductioD,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  SO  per  eent 
It  is  general^  acknowledged  by  country  bankers  them- 
selves, that  the  dMoriplaon  of  notes  withdrawn  fimned  by 
Hur  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  issues ;  that  in  the 
event  of  any  nm  ot  panic,  the  notes  of  ll.  value  were 
always  first  brought  in  for  payment,  and  that,  in  oonsequmce, 
the  situation  of  the  country  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
greater  security  than  it  was  white  small  notos  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  local  circulation  has  existed 
in  the  great  manufocturinK  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  England  notes  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  number  of  payments  are  •4i°>tod  by 
means  of  bills  of  e»hange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  by 
Lcmdon  hotues.  By  a  very  recent  resolution  the  Joint-Stodk 
Bank  <rfManoh«sfer  hss  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  genwal  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  private  or 
joint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  place  adequate  security  in 
1i»  hands  of  the  stote,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  notes 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  suffer  from  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given 
why  they  should  be  left  in  this  respect  unfettered,  while 
such  ample  security  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  gnat  wealth  is  matter  of  notoriety.  Securities  lodged 
with  the  government  would  oonsist  either  in  *^e  public 
stock  or  Bxchequer  Inlls.  and  would  therefore  be  to  some 
extent  productive  of  proftt  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
lodged,  although  tiuir  gams  would  certainly  be  in  sune 
degree  reduced  by  tlw  measnre.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  individuals,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  the  iasum. 
Banks  en  deposit  are  differently  circumstanced,  as  it  is  ^  all 
times  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  place  con- 
fidence in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  safety -be  left  to 
individuals  to  hx^  after  their  own  interest  in  this  respect. 
The  deposit  of  securities  might  in  the  end  prove  no  loss  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  lodged,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
ftct  would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  runs,  which,  although 
they  may  be  sucoMsflilly  met,  are  known  to  be  at  all  times 
productive  rflwvy  Iosms. 

There  is  anotlMr  point  which,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
pTMMita  ft  euiioos  aimnuhr.  The  Bank  of  England,  which 
gives  ample  securi^  fhr  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  make  returns  to  government  at  vwy  short  intervals  of  the 
amount  of  ita  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  (tf  the  quantity 
of  ooin  and  bullion  in  ito  eoflers,  while  private  bankers,  who 
give  no  security,  have  not  the  slightest  check  placed  upon 
uiem  in  tiiis  respect  It  might  certainly  be  incuivenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  state  of  their  business, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interesta  of  tiie  public 
should  outweigh  all  sutdi  considerations. 

At  the  time  of  passiog  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
tmidl  notes  in  Xnglaml,  provision  wns  made  by  the  le- 
gislators in  the  manner  already  deseiibed,  ftr  dw  «sta- 
Uishment  of  joint-stodc  banks,  wfakdi  ahoold  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distanee  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
London.    In  oonaequence  of  this  act  more  thsn  thirty 

C'nt-sto(^  banking  companies  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
kd,  priBo^paUT  in  A*  noctlwra  wd  nunllMCuing  d»- 


tricts.  Hitherto  the  result  appears  to  have  been  advan- 
tageous  both  to  their  propiwtora  and  the  public.  Ihe 
system  upon  which  the  business  is  conducted  n  the  same 
generally  as  that  pursued  by  private  eatablishmento ;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  more  obligatory  upon  managers  acting 
for  others  to  use  great  caution  in  their  dealing,  and  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  system,  than  it  is  for  an  individual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  se- 
curity they  offer,  joint-riock  banks  may  in  the  end  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  large,  although  they  may 
not  offin-  the  same  &oilities  to  individual  traders  as  iMlur 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint-stock  banking  company  in 
London,  consequent  upon  the  declaration  in  the  act  of 
1 833,  which  removed  tiie  doubt  existing  as  to  tlM  legality 
of  such  an  undertaking,  is  yet  too  recent  to  Mow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  ita  useftilness  to  the  public  or 
iu  profitableness  to  the  stookholdets.  Much  will  depend, 
as  regards  both  these  objects,  upon  the  d^;ree  of  pnioraoe 
with  which  ito  affairs  are  managed ;  but  it  seems  di/Bcult, 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  to  discover  why  suob  an  un- 
dertaking, if  eautiousW  conducted,  should  not  suooeed  in 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  largeat 
that  could  be  chosen,  at  least  as  well  ss  ^ilar  aasonanims 
have  succeeded  in  otiwr  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  national  bank  was  established  by  charter  in  Ireland  in 
1783.  with  the  same  privileges  as  those  granted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  act  of  1708.  The  original  oa^tal  of 
this  corporation  was  600,000/.,  and  was  lent  to  govMnment 
at  four  per  cent  intwest  The  management  is  vested  in  s 
govmior,  deputy-governor,  and  fifteen  direetors.  in  1809 
1,000,000/.  was  added  to  ita  capital.  This  sum.  which  was 
raised  by  subsraiption  among  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
13S  per  cent,  was  also  lent  to  govemmeiM  at  five  per  oent 
interest  In  1831  the  capital  was  augmented  to  8.000,000/.. 
and  a  further  prolongation  of  the  charter  wu  gcontod  in 
1808.  to  expire  on  January  1,  1838. 

The  system  adopted  1^  and  in  regard  to  tht  Bank  of 
Bngland  has  on  various  occasions  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  freluid.  In  1797,  when  it  became  necessary  to  restnet 
the  Bank  (tf  England  from  paying  ite  notes  in  gold.  Aat 
measure  was.  almost  necessarily,  adopted  in  Iratand,  and  in 
consequence  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  increaasd 
from  780,000/.,  which  it  was  in  1 797,  to  upwards  of 4,000,008^ 
before  the  Suspension  Act  wss  ultimately  repealed. 

Th\a  same  measure  led.  as  in  England,  to  the  estiJiIisb- 
ment  of  numerous  private  banks  in  Ireland  ,■  fifty  of  these 
were  in  cmention  in  1804.  The  power  of  issnliw  notes 
was  greatly  abused  by  these  banks,  and  tiw  vAamM  thus 
oeeasioned  was  sffiravatod  by  other  in^vidnaU  iaaning 
notes  also.  It  was  given  in  tfridenee  by  several  penons 
before  a  committee  of  tiio  Houke  of  Ommons,  thtt  about 
this  time  there  wm  89S  issuers  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  wore  in  some  coses  put  forth  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  oeeotionally  even  as  low  as  %d.  snd 
3d.  each.  These  issuers  consisted  of  merchants,  shqr- 
keepers,  and  petty  dealers  of  all  descriptions.  The  ccHue- 
quences  might  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  forgeries  snd 
frauds  innumerable  were  committed,  snd  it  became  neose- 
sary  to  put  a  legal  stop  to  the  praetiee.  The  mischief 
recoiled  with  severity  upoq  the  bankers,  so  diat  of  dw  My 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804,  only  nineteen  reawitted  m 
1812.  A  few  had  pradentlj  withdrawn  from  bBBfawBO,  hnt 
the  lomainderhadhOed;  and  of  the  nfautosn  hen  men- 
tioned eleven  beeame  bankivpt  in  1890. 

The  mischief  and  misery  thus  oocasinied  oallod  hmaly 
fortfaeintaferenoe(^govemment,andin  1881  snarrsnge- 
ment  was  mode  with  £e  Bank  of  Irelajid.  by  which  joint- 
stock  banking  companies  were  allowed  to  be  estaUisbed  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  from  DuUin.  This  "^wm 
however  inc^rstive,  in  oonseqa«ioe  o(  ite  omitting  to  repeal 
several  vexatious  restrictions ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
passing  of  a  new  sot  in  1824,  by  which  this  omr  was  renw- 
died.  that  a  j<tot-stoek  banking  eomponywu  astablishad  in 
Belfostwithacapitalof  half  a  million.  ThiswMfoUo««din 
1 82S  by  the  fiamotion  of  the  Provincial  Bonk  of  Iieload,  wi^ 
a  Bubsoribed  oapitBl  of  two  niillions,on*^ourtii  port  4f  wtum 
has  been  paid  up  by  the  shsrehotders.  The  riMreholders  nn 
prindmlly  reudent  in  EngUnd,  whore  the  mansgenentof  di* 
bank  ueondneted.  the  chief  oAoe  being  in  London,  llnsa^ 
Bocistion  oanies  on  bnstaieBB  in  most  of  the  prineipol  eitae  and 
towns  of  Inla&d  beyond  ttiiFi«MriheddjM«9  Am  Z>^^ 
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TUoh  branch  U  managed  imder  th«  otmtrd  of  the  dliwton, 
by  an  agent,  with  the  adviee  and  aaajatanee  of  two  or  mote 
gentlemen  rasidiilK  in  the  diitriet,  each  of  whom  holdi  at 
£«st  ten  shares  in  the  bank.  The  system  of  business 
adopted  is  the  same  as  is  followed  by  the  Scotch  banks. 
The  company  ia  considered  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
its  dividends  are  rising,  and  the  stock  £b  saleable  at  a  high 
premium.  The  benefit  to  the  country  fVom  the  introduction 
^  wd  prudent  employment  of  so  much  capital  has  been  very 
great. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  fcrmation  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish 
branches  in  the  country.  The  notes  issued  from  these 
braneUbs  were  not  at  first  payable  except  in  Dublin ;  but 
ihu  inconvenientM  has  baen  reotifled  Inr  the  act  9  Cleo.  IV., 
0.  81,  whicii  makes  it  obligatory  on  au  banks  to  pay  their 
notes  at  the  placea  whore  they  are  issued.  Hw  notes  <^  the 
IhvTfnctal  Bank  are  received  by  the  Irish  government  in 
payment  ibr  duties  and  taxes  eqoally  with  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Provincial  Bank  has 
brought  forth  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  second  esta- 
blishment of  the  like  nature ;  but  this  company,  although 

EDWerftiUy  supported,  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  commence 
usiness. 

The  law  of  1826,  fbrbidding  the  issue  of  notes  under  5/. 
value,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

V.  Scotch  syttem  qf  Banfting. — ^There  are  three  incor- 
porated public  banks  in  Scotlaud:  one  of  these,  called  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1095;  another,' called  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  received  a  royal  charter  in  1727;  and  the  third, 
the  British  Linen  Company,  was  incorporated  in  1746  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen,  but 
now  operates  as  a  banking  company  only :  its  capital  is 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  originally 
1.300,000/.  Scots,  or  100,000/.  sterling  money,  divided  into 
1200  shares.  This  capital  has  since  been  augmented  at 
different  times,  and  now  amounts  to  l,&00,000f.  sterUng, 
but  of  ^is  sum  only  one  million  has  been  paid  up  by  i£a 
subscribers.  This  bank  began  to  establish  branches  in 
1696,  and  issued  notes  for  U.  each  in  1704.  It  also  began 
very  early  to  receive  deposits,  fbr  which  it  allowed  interest; 
antf  in  1729  {ntroduced  the  plan  of  granting  credits  encash 
accounts,  which  now  Ibrms  a  principal  feature  of  the  Beotch 
banking  system. 

The  nature  of  these  cash  accounts  consists  in  the  bank 
giving  credit  on  loan,  to  the  extent  of  a.sum  agreed  upon,  to 
any  individual  or  house  of  business  that  can  procure  two  or 
more  persons,  of  undoubted  credit  and  property,  to  become 
surety  tot  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  tne  snm  etedited, 
with  mterest.  Wbien  a  person  has  obtained  this  eredit,  he 
may  employ  the  amount  in  his  business,  paying  interest 
only  upcHi  ttie  sum  which  he  actually  uses,  and  having  in- 
terest allowed  to  him  from  the  day  of  repaying  any  part 
of  the  loan.  These  loans  are  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  whose  advantage  from  the  system  consists  in  the  call 
which  these  credits  produce  for  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and 
from  the  opportupity  which  thAy  afford  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  In  order  to  render 
this  part  of  their  business  as  advantageous  and  secure  as 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  credits  should  be  frequently 
operated  upon ;  and  if  the  manacnrs  of  die  bank  findfthat 
they  are  used  as  dead  loans  to  [m»uoe  interest  only,  tx  that 
the  operations  61  the  borrower  are  infrequent,  so  Uiat  the 
amount  of  notes  called  for  is  inconsiderable  during  the 
year,  they  will  speedfly  put  ui  end  to  the  credit,  it  being  to 
the  interest  of  the  bank  to  keep  up  an  active  cizoulatHm 
of  its  notes. 

Those  cash  accounts  are  found  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  traders,  by  supplying  an  additional  oapitu,  fiv  Uie  use  of 
which  they  pay  only  in  ptopOTtion  to  the  amount  of  it  which 
they  employ. 

The  management  of  the  Bank  d  Scotland  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  twelve  otdinaiy  and  twelve  ex- 
traordinary directors.  They  are  ohosen  evenr  you  the 
stockholders  having  250/.  of  stodt  or  upwards.  The  ma- 
nagenient  of  the  various  branche^  which  are  opened  in  all 
tiie  principal  towns  in  Sootland,  k  oonfided  to  cashiers  or 
agents. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  had  at  first  a  capital  of 
|59,00o;.f  which  has  tinoe  beeii  increased  to  2,000,000/. 


The  tyitam  of  hmdneia  adopted  Uui  tiiaUiihmMt  ind 
by  the  Britiah  linen  Company  ia  the  same  aa  that  oS  (he 
Bank  of  Scotland,  whieh  has  already  been  ftoicribed* 

The  act  1708,  whieh  restrained  any  usoeiation  having 
mm  than  aix  partnen  from  issuing  notes  payable  to  beaieri 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  whwe  banking  ogmpuiefl,  with 
numerous  partnen  dealing  on  a  jointratock,  have  long 
existed.  The  persons  who  embark  in  these  undertakings 
being  each  answerable  with  his  whole  properly  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  bank,  the  public  has  always  given  to 
them  a  great  degree  of  confidence,  which  has  in  no  cats 
been  misplaced,  in  1793  and  1823.  when  so  many  bank' 
ruptcies  took  ptaoe  among  country  bankers  in  England,  not 
one  Scotch  bank  failed  to  make  good  its  enguements. 
Some  defkultns  have  since  appeared,  but  not  where  the 
number  of  partners  has  been  large.  In  another  respect 
the  law  whioh  regulates  the  system  of  banking  in  SooUand 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England.  The  act  of  1 S26. 
which  put  an  end  to  the  drculation  of  notes  under  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  a  cmsiderable  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  is  composed  of  notes  of 
1/.  value.  HiUierto  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attended  by  any  mischievous  consequences. 

All  banking  establishments  in  Scotland  take  in  deposits 
and  allow  interest  upon  very  small  suras  lodged  with  them, 
a  fact  which  may  account  fbr  the  absenoe  of  savings'  banka 
in  Uiat  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  allowed  varies 
aeewding  to  the  cuireot  market  rate.  The  rate  has  some- 
times  been  as  high  as  4  per  cent.,  but  at  present  does  not 
exceed  2  to  8i  per  cent  It  is  stated  In  the  Report  of  tlie 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1 826,  to  which  the 
subject  of  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  referred, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
Scotch  banks  was  then  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  millions, 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  sum  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  appeared  fivm  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  just  mentioned,  that  about  one-half  of  the  de- 
positora  in  Scotch  banks  are  persons  in  the  same  mnk  and 
station  as  the  d^Mwitors  in  savings*  banks  in  Eogluid  and 
Ireland. 

Tba  chartered  and  private  banks  in  Scotland  have  all  of 
them  agents  in  London  upon  whom  they  draw  bills,  but 
their  notes  are  not  made  payable  except  in  Scotland. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  above  motioned,  that  at  the  time  their  inquiry 
was  made  (May,  182fi),  there  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
Scotland,  including  the  three  chartered  companies.  Of  the 
remaining  twenty-nine,  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
1238  partners;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland.  A2 1  ;  tlie 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  446  :  three  others  bad 
each  more  than  100  partners;  in  six  the  uumbor  was  be- 
tween 20  and  100 ;  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  banks 
the  number  of  partners  in  eacb  fell  short  of  twenty.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  branches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ivinoipal  eatablisbment,  eaoh  branch 
managed  by  an  agent  acting  under  the  immediate  directions 
of  his  employers,  and  ginng  security  to  them  for  bis  con' 
duct.  At  the  date  of  tliis  report  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
sixteen  branches ;  tiie  British  Linen  Company  had  twenty- 
seven  branches;  the  Commm-cial  Bank  thirty-one;  and  the 
total  number  of  branch  banks  established  in  Scotland 
was  133. 

The  Scotch  bankera  have  a  (vactioa  which  is  rigorously 
adhered  to,  of  exchanging  each  (Cher's  notes  twioe  a  week 
and  immediately  paying  the  balances.  For  that  purpose 
each  bank  has  an  agent  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  this  ar- 
rangement is  conducted  every  Monday  and  Friday.  The 
baluicea  are  paid  by  bills  at  ten  days*  date  on  liondon. 
The  state  <^  these  balances  is  looked  at  with  great  atten- 
tion :  if  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  a  Imnk 
were  thereby  indicated,  the  others  would  instantly  interfore 
and  force  the  .party  to  alter  its  proceedings.  This  course 
has  proved  efficient  in  guardiog  against  any  over  issue  of 
bank  notes,  and  in  preventing  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  their  value.  The  plan  of  periodically  exchanging  notes 
with  each  other  is  partially  acted  upon  m  some  districts  in 
England,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tut  a  nnilar  plan  eannot 
be  adopted  throUKhout  the  oounfry.  There  does  not  a}ipear 
to  be  any  obstacle  to  Its  practice  within  different  districts ; 
and.  if  this  were  done,  the  security  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
man  prudent  among  the  eountry  bankers,  would  be  much 
increased. 

VI.  SyHm<^f  Bunking  in  th0Umt»dataU»^Am*rica» 
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— The  binking  basiness  ii  followed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  as  regards  some  of 
its  principles,  upon  a  system  which  requires  notice. 

The  only  establishment  of  the  kind  that  partakes  of  a 
national  character  is  the  United  States  Bank.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  this  incorporation  is  in  Philadelphia;  but  it 
has  branches  in  all  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the 
Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incorporated  in  1790,  under 
a  charter  fae  twenty-one  yean ;  this  having  expired  in  1 8 1 1 
VBs  not  renewed,  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  existing 
institution  was  incorporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  in  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  One-fiflh 
of  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  government.  The 
management  is  confided  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  must 
be  stockholders;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charter  of  this  bank 
will  expire  in  March,  1836 ;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1832,  but  has  been  rejected  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  '  States'  banks  existing  in  1790  was 
about  two  milltoDs  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791,  added  ten  millions  of  dollus  to 
that  amount.  Before  the  closing  of  this  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811.  there  were  in 
the  United  States  eighty-eight  state-banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  increase 
upon  this  number  and  amount  has  since  taken  place :  on 
the  1st  of  Januar}-,  1831,  there  were  throughout  the  Union 
330  state-banks,  whose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  from  a  paper  laid  before  Congress 
in  June,  1834,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  banking 
•Btablisfamenta  was  mcreased  to  50C»  and  that  the  amount 
of  their  capital  paid  up  was  305,123,792  dollars. 

It  may  well  n  imagined  that  so  great  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  wanto  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
been  based  upon  a  spirit  of  speculation  adverse  to  ito  inte- 
rests. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  this  counttr 
in  1812,  a  great  portion  of  these  banks,  including  all  south 
and  west  of  New  England,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
specie  payments.  For  adopting  this  measure  the  Ame- 
rican bankers  could  not  adduce  the  same  reason  as  led 
to  the  Restriction  Act  in  England  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  so  unfavouraUe  a  position  solely 
through  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  led  each  of 
them  to  force  as  lai^e  an  amount  of  tte  notes  upon  the  public 
as  possible.  By  this  means  the  precious  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  war  Iwolte 
out,  and  confidence  began  to  be  shaken,  ihe  bankers  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  tiie  change. 

Tbo  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1811  had  fo- 
voured  this  short-sighted  policy  of  private  bankers,  by  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  business,  without  adding  in  any  way 
totheirmeansofconductingit.  On  the  contrary,  avery  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  having 
been  held  by  foreigners  was  remitted  alH^>ad,  and  this  being 
ft  remittance  suddenly  called  for  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  commerce,  was  in  great  part  effected  by  the  expectation 
of  the  precioufl  metals.  Tne  auppresaion  of  the  United 
States  Bank  hod  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  order 
to  fill  the  chasm.  In  the  four  years  from  1st  January, 
181),  to  1st  January,  1815,  no  fewer  tlian  120  new  banks 
were  chartered,  with  nominal  capitals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payraenU  in  the 
United  States,  the  paper  currency  was  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  ita  value  was  deprecioted  on  the  average  about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  bullion. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1817,  that  delegates  bom 
the  banks  in  the  principal  commercial  states  having  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  establishments  were  placed,  determined  upon  simulta- 
neously resuming  payments  in  itpecie,  a  measure  greatly 
assisted  by  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  buUion  by 
the  newly-established  public  bank. 

This  course  was  followed  by  such  a  contraction  of  their 
issues  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  as  occasioned  great 
•ad  wide-apreM  commfroitl  distress.  Oebtt  oontraottd  in 


the  depreciated  currency  became  suddenly  payable  at  ita  par 
value,  while  the  facilities  usually  obtained  fhmi  the  bonkera 
for  their  liquidation  were  as  suddenly  stopped  by  a  refusal  (tf 
disoounta.  It  is  at  such  momenta  as  these,  when  the  re- 
turning good  sense  of  a  people  leads  them  to  restore  the 
soundness  of  their  currency,  that  the  full  evils  of  a  de- 
parture from  true  principles  are  felt.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
accompanied  by  a  delusive  show  of  prosperity,  but  which  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  all  ita  fallacy  revealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  the  number  of  banks  tiiat  fkiled  between 
1811  and  1830,  in  dtfioent  parts  of  the  Union,  vas  165, 
which  had  possessed  capitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate 
of  near  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  of  tfaea*  cases 
the  loss  fell  for  the  greatest  part  upon  the  holdera  of  bank- 
notes and  on  depositors ;  the  stockholders  bad  '  paid  for  their 
shares  in  their  own  promissory  notes,  which  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  they  afterwards  redeemed  by  de- 
livering up  to  be  canceled  the  atook  in  their  names,  and 
thus  suffered  no  loss.' 

With  one  solitary  exception — that  of  the  bank  of  the  lato 
Mr.  GKrard  in  Philadelphia— all  the  private  banlcs  established 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  cunpanies  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  eapUals,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the 
stockholders  are  in  most  cases  responsible.  The  business 
of  all  consista  in  receiving  deposits,  discounting  mercantile 
bills,  lending  money  on  security,  and  issuing  notes.  It 
may  afibrd  a  clearer  \icw  of  the  system  of  business  pursued 
by  these  banks  if  we  give  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  excellent 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  the 
United  States,'  the  following  .abstract  of  the  situatiMi  irfthe 
thirty-one  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  November, 
1829:— 
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In  considering  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these 
banks,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  confi- 
dence as  would  occasion  a  run  upon  them,  we  must  not  take 
into  the  account  the  item  of  notes  and  balances  due  by  other 
banks,  which  form  part  of  the  deposits,  and  must  go  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  16,028,000  dollars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account  to  12,690,000  dollars.  The  proportion  which 
the  specie  brars  to  this  sum  is  not  quite  one-fifih;  and 
although  the  amount  of  discounted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminuhed  by  their  falling  due.  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  mode  of  "relief  to  themselves  could  only  be  adopted 
by  the  banks  at  the  hazard  of  endangering  all  the  commer- 
cial rotations  of  tho  state,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  their 
whole  safety,  as  well  as  the  security  of  tho  holders  of  their 
notes,  is  involved. 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  by  no 
means  neglected  this  important  sul^eet,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportion  to 
their  capitals,  requiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion (generally  50  per  cent.)  of  their  nominal  capitals  shall 
be  actually  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver,  and  existing  in  their 
vaults,  before  they  begin  business,  and  by  rendering  the 
directors  of  each  bank  personally  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  these  and  other  rules  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  Massachusetts  the  banks  ere  restrained  from  issuing 
notes  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar.  The  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mar)'land,  and  Viiginla  have  forbidden  the  issue 
of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  dollars.  All 
notes  are  payaUe  in  specie ;  and  if  such  payment  be  refused, 
the  bank  is  liable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  rate  of 
24  per  cent,  per  annum  fbr  the  time  payment  is  refused  or 
delayed.  The  banking  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
much  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  of  the  town  of 
Boston  have  been  held  up  bh  models  for  imitation.  Certain 
it  is,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  present  laws  regulating 
baniting,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  failure  of  any  bank 
in  Boston.  This  ciraumstance  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
uoounted  for  by  the  faot*  that  in  the  event  of  a  run  upon 
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wf  one  of  them,  tiie  other  bulu  immediately  come  fonranl 
to  Its  assistance  with  all  their  diepoBable  resources,  provided 
ks  total  assets  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
its  liabiUticM ;  and  this  asBistance  wowd  be  continued  until, 
by  withbolding  discounts,  coUeotinK  its  debts,  and  disposing 
of  its  aasi^able  securities,  it  would  be  enabled  to  satisfy  all 
cbios  without  inconvenience. 

Instances  have  occurred,  disgraceful  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, where  the  directors  of  projected  banks  have  borrowed 
lor  a  single  day  the  amount  of  specie  required  by  law  to  be 
in  their  mtfbrs  before  the  commenoement  of  business— have 
nibmittad  this  bomnred  specie  to  the  ID  wectioQ  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  have  a«<vn  ihai  it 
ibrmed  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  in  fulfil- 
Kient  of  the  design  of  the  legislature.  Such  proceedings 
cannot  have  been  common ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  no 
body  of  men  capable  of  such  a  juggle  would  sufficiently 
eayoy  tbe  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  be  able  suc- 
cessftiUy  to  embark  in  a  business  where  that  confidence 
Buut  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  '  stock  in  trade.' 

In  New  York,  Maryland,  and  some  other  of  the  states, 
the  charter  of  a  bank  is  forfeited  from  the  moment  that  it 
nfiues  to  pay  its  notea  or  deponts  in  specie. 

There  an  twmty  inowporated  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  some  of  which  paid  a  bonus  to  the  state  (br  their  acts 
of  incorporation.  Their  camtals  amount  to  twelve  miUions 
dollars.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  is  also 
established  in  the  city,  and  about  one-sixth  of  its  capital  is 
considered  to  be  applicable  to  this  station,  giving  thus  a 
banking  capital  to  the  city  of  about  four  milUons  sterling. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
smallest  note  is  of  five  dollars  value,  all  the  banks  existing 
in  New  York  issue  notes  for  one  dollar  and  upwards.  AU 
the  banks  discount  mercantile  bills.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  deposits;  and  in  ftct,  the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  city 
»  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  capitals  of  the  merchants, 
tiiat  deposits  fbr  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  justify  the 
payment  of  interest  are  unknown. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  April,  1829,  called  the  *  Safet;)'  Fund  Aet,*  to  the 
provisions  of  which  *  all  monlcd  corporations  thereafter  to  bo 
created  or  renewed  are  subjected.*  Under  one  of  its  provi- 
sions, every  such  corporation  is  obliged,  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year,  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  one-half  or 
one  per  cent.,  at  the  option  of  the  managers,  on  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  to  continue  such  payment 
until  three  per  cent,  in  the  whole  shall  be  paid:  this  fund 
to  remain  perpetual  in  the  hands  of  the  toaaaurer,  and  to  be 
aolety  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  such  bank- 
ing corporations  as  may  become  insolvent  In  the  meanwhile 
Ae  proportion  of  interest  arising  from  its  payments  is  carried 
to  the  credit  of  each  bank,  aftw  providing  for  the  ^yment 
of  salaries  to  certain  commissioners  who  are  appointed  to 
investigate  at  least  four  times  in  every  year  the  affairs  of 
each  banking  corporation  in  the  state.  These  commissioners 
are  invested  with  extensive  powers  to  examine  the  officers 
of  the  banks  upon  oatli,  to  inspect  the  books,  Stc. 

In  all  cases  where,  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation, 
and  the  determination  of  the  directors  of  any  banV  not  to 
bring  themselves  under  the  provtMons  of  this  act,  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  Safety  Fund,  those  directors  are  tuAA 
personally  liable  to  the  fViU  extent  of  all  loeses  which  the 
sharehtilttoAi  or  creditors  (tf  the  bank  under  tlieir  charge  may 
sustain  by  reason  of  their  departure  from  the  course  of  ma- 
nagement prescribed  by  their  act  of  incorporation.  Four- 
teen of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  ~New  York  were  contributors 
in  1832  to  the  Safety  Fund. 

In  providing  thus  strictly  for  the  payment  of  notes  in 
specie,  the  legislatures  have  not  insisted  that  coin  of  the 
United  States  shall  alone  be  used ;  and  it  has  been  the 

Sractic©  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  prices  at  which  the  coins  of 
ifbrent  countries  shall  be  conudered  good  tender  of  pay- 
ment  Some  of  the  banks  have  furly  enough  availed  them- 
selves of  this  circumstance  to  avoid  the  expense  of  being 
obliged  oontinnaUy  to  answer  every  commercial  demand  for 
sperae.  Very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  New  United 
States  Bank,  the  directors  found  themselves  under  a  con- 
tinued necessity  of  this  kind.  Having  made  ample  provi- 
sion from  time  to  time  of  Spanish  dollars,  they  were  con- 
stantly drained  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
China,  for  which  purpose  that  description  of  coin  is  well 
suited.  This  involved  the  bank  in  a  constant  expense,  whiota 
«>•  at  onoa  avoided  by  importing  to  the  valut  of  flvi  millions 


of  dollars  in  Oo  <dd  six  -firanc  pieces  of  France,  now  witlidrawn 
from  circulation  in  the  latter  country,  under  which  ciicum- 
stance  they  were  purchased  m  reasonable  terms.  Tbmm 

pieces  they  offered  m  payment  at  the  scheduled  price  when- 
ever specie  was  demanded;  but  as  these  coins  were  not 
adapted  to  the  mercantile  purpose  in  view,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  quieUv  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  which  has 
recently  remitted  back  the  whole  amount  in  tiie  original 
packages  to  France. 
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BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  institutions  of  modem 
invention,  established  in  this  country  to  encourage  habits  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  pre- 
viously without  any  places  where  they  could  safely  and 
profitably  deposit  the  small  sums  which  they  might  be  able 
to  set  aside  from  their  earnings. 

The  origin  of  savings'  banks  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Smith  ofWendow,  who,  in  the  year  1799, 
circuls^d  proposals,  in  conjunctim  with  two  of  his  parish- 
ioners, in  wbicn  they  offered  to  receive  from  any  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  any  sum  from  twopence  upwards  every  Sun- 
day evening  during  the  summer  months,  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  money  deposited,  and  to  repay  at  Christmas 
to  each  individual  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  upon  bis  or  her 
economy.  The  depositors  were  at  liber^  to  demand  and 
receive  back  the  amount  qf  their  savings,  without  this 
bounty,  at  any  time  hetan  Christmas  that  they  might  Btand 
in  need  of  their  money. 

The  next  institution  of  this  kind  that  was  established,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  was  founded  at  Tottenham  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mrs.  PrisciUa  Wakefield.  This,  which  was 
called  the  Charitable  Bank,  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  savings'  banks  of  the  present  day  than  the  'Wendover 
plan.  The  Tottenham  bank  was  opened  in  1804.  At  first 
tiie  accounts  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  assisted 
in  other  respects  by  six  gentlemen  acting  as  trustees, 
who  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  snma 
deposited,  and  to  allow  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  same  to 
such  depositors  of  20  shillings  and  upwards  as  should  leave 
their  money  for  at  least  a  year  in  their  hands.  In  propor' 
I  tion  u  ths  ftmount  of  th«  dtpnits  inersasedi  additional 
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trusteMWdn  ehMen,  u  u  to  diminish  the  leu  which  miglit 

otherwise  have  been  considerable,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
interest  that  was  allowed.  In  180B  a  society  was  formed  at 
Ba^,  managed  by  eight  individuals,  fomr  of  whom  were 
ladtus,  who  received  the  savings  of  domestic  servants,  and 
allowed  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Parish  Bank  Frieodlr  Sooietjr  of  RuthveU  was 
formed  in  1810  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  institution  witfi  the  hope  of  promoting  similar 
establishments  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first  saTings'  bank, 
regularly  and  minutely  organised,  which  was  brought  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  Jbe  successful 
example  thus  set,  that  previous  to  the  year  1817  there  were 
seventy  savings'  banks  established  in  England,  four  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  legislative  provisions  were 
first  made  for  the  management  of  these  institutions.  Acts 
were  passed  (57  Geo.  III.  c.  105  and  1?0)  tor  encour^ing 
the  establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land respectively.  Under  these  acts,  the  trustees'  and 
managers,  who  were  prohibited  fVom  receiving  any  personal 
profit  or  advantage  mm  the  institutions  with  which  they 
should  be  connected,  were  required  to  enrol  the  rules  of 
their  institutions  at  the  sessions.  A  fund  was  established 
in  the  office  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  London, 
entitled,  *  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for  Savings,'  and  to  this 
fUnd  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  50/.  or  more,  For  the  amount  so  invested  the 
trustees  received  a  debenture,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  centum  per  diem,  or  41.  Hs.  3d.  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  payable  half-yeatly.  The  rate  of  interest 
then  usually  allowed  to  depositws  was  four  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  the  depositors,  were  restricted  to  the  investment  of 
iOl.  in  each  year,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was 
impoced,  with  a  relaxation  m  favour  of  the  first  year  of  a 
person's  defKwiting,  when  100/.  might  be  received.  No 
further  restriction  was  at  this  time  bought  necessary  as  to 
the  amount  invested,  neither  was  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investing  simultaneously  in  as  many  different  savings' 
banks  as  he  might  think  proper.  This  circumstance  was 
found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1824,  which 
restricted  the  deposits  to  iOLin  the  first  year  of  the  account 
being  opened,  and  30/.  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  300/.  exclusive  of  interest,  no 
fiirther  interest  was  to  be  allowed.  Subscribers  to  one 
savings'  bank  were  likewise  not  allowed  to  make  deposits 
in  any  other,  hut  the  whole  money  deposited  might  be  dravra 
from  one  savings'  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  1828  a  further  act  was  passed,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Savings'  Banks,' 
and  it  is  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (0  Geo.  IV.  c.  92) 
that  all  sayings'  banks  are  at  present  conducted.  It  is  pro- 
vided herein,  *  that  the  rules  of  every  savings'  bank  shall  be 
si^ed  by  two  trustees,  and  submitted  to  a  barrister  ap- 
pointed w  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  die  na. 
tional  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
same  are  in  conformitv  to  law.  and  that  the  said  burrister 
shall  give  a  oertifleata  thereof,  which,  U^ther  with  the  rules 
signed  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  for 
the  county,  riding,  diviiion.  or  place  at  the  general  or  quar- 
ter sessions ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  reject 
and  disapprove  of  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or  to  allow  and 
confirm  the  said  rules  or  such  parts  as  shall  be  rx)nrormable 
to  the  act.'  The  rules  and  regulations  thus  made  and  con- 
firmed are  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerit  of  the  peace  for  the 
nounty  or  division,  and  are  then  declared  to  be  binding  on 
the  officers  and  the  depositors  of  the  institution.  The 
money  deposited  in  savings*  banks  mast  be  invested  in  tlie 
Bank  of  En(;land,  or  of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  The  re- 
ceipts given  to  the  trustees  of  savings'  banks  for  money 
thus  invested  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  Z^d.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  3/.  1 6f.  O^d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  interest 
paid  to  depositors  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  2Jd.  per  cent, 
per  diem,  or  3/.  8*.  5J<i  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  d^erence 
being  retained  by  the  trustees  to  defVay  the  expenses  of  the 
bank.  The  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  receive  deposits  from 
any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
150/.,  and  when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor 
amounts  with  interest  to  200/.,  no  further  interest  is  to  be 
allowed.  Friendly  societies  and  charitable  institutions  are 
allowed  to  invest  sums  not  exceeding  300/. 


The  increase  of  savings'  banks  has  been  great  beyond  aU 
expectation.  On  the  SOth  November,  18)3,  there  were  38$ 
savings'  banks  in  England  holding  balances  belonging  to 
414.014  depositors,  wluoh  amounted  to  1.1,973,243/..  being 
on  an  average  34/.  for  each  depositor.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  in  Wales  23  savings'  banks.  h«Ting  balaneet 
amounting  to  361,150/.  belonging  to  1  l,2fi0  deppnton,  being 
an  average  of  32/.  for  each  dwontw ;  while  in  Ireland  thne 
were  7  6  savings'  banks,  with  nrnda  imounting  to  1 ,3S0,7 1 8^, 
deposited  by  49.872  persona,  the  average  amount  of  whose 
deposits  was  28/.  The  total  for  Bngland.  Wales,  and  Intand 
was  consequently  484  savings'  banks,  with  funds  amount- 
ing  to  15.715,111/.;  the  number  of  accounts  open  was 
475,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was  c«i*e- 
quently  33/,  The  system  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  less  needed  in  eonseqaeoce 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  bankers  in  receiving  small  sums 
of  money  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest  on  them.  The 
establishment  u  savings'  banks  in  Scotland  would,  how- 
ever, extend  tliis  advantage  to  a  very  laj^  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  get  together  the  lowest  sum  that 
the  bankers  will  receive  on  interest.  On  tfae  20th  Norsm- 
ber,  1833,  there  were  344,575  depositors  of  sums  undn  30/. 
in  the  savings'  banks  of  England,  Wales,  and  Irciluid, 
whose  savings  amounted  to  1,734,709/..  beinc  an  avenge 
of  71,  If.  lOd.  for  each  depositor;  the  smaUeat  sum  re- 
ceived in  deposit  by  bankers  to  bear  interest  in  8ooUand 
is  10/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  William  IV.  c  14)  the  industiiaus 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  to  eommanee 
at  any  deferred  period  which  the  purchaser  may  oboose,  the 
purohase-money  being  paid  either  in  me  sum  at  the  time  cf 
agreement,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quartwly.  or  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  The  transao- 
tions  under  this  act  are  to  be  carried  on  tbroogb  tlie  me- 
dium of  savings'  banks,  or  by  societies  est^t^fied  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  rector  or  other  minister  of  the 
pansh,  or  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace,  sht^be  one  of  the 
trustees. 

Rules  framed  in  agreement  wita  the  statute  have  been 
issued  by  the  oommissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  These  rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  do 
person  being  a  trustee,  treasurer,  or  manager  oT  the  society, 
shall  derive  any  emolument,  direct  or  indirect,  from  its  fUnds ; 
that  the  treasurer,  and  the  paid  offloers  of  the  soeiety.  fbaU 

S've  ioeurity  tat  the  foithftil  execution  of  Uieir  trust;  that 
e  age  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  lift  the  nnnnitf 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years;  that  no  one 
individual  can  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  an- 
nuities, imounting  alti^e^r  to  more  than  20/.,  and  that 
no  annuity  of  less  than  4/.  can  be  contracted  for ;  that  minors 
may  purchase  annuities.  The  annuities  are  payable  half- 
yearly,  on  the  5th  df  January  and  6th  of  July,  or  on  the  5lb 
of  April  and  10th  of  October.  If  any  person  wishes  to  have 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  objeot  may  be  accom- 

Slished  by  purchasing  one  half  payable  in  January  and 
uly,  and  the  other  naif  payable  in  April  and  OctobM'. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends,  a  sum  equal  to  one>fonrth  part  of  the  annuity, 
yund  all  unpaid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  m 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executors  or 
administrators,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuitiea 
are  not  transferable,  unless  the  purchaser  becomes  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  when  the  annuity  becomes  tbe  pn^rty  of  the 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  foir  valuation,  by  the 
commissioners  &x  the  reduotion  of  the  natfcmal  debt.  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annuity  should  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payment  of  his  insulments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  giving 
three  months'  notice,  reeeive  back  tbe  whole  of  the  monvf 
he  has  paid,  but  without  interest  If  the  purcbuer  of  a 
ferred  fifo  annuity  should  die  befwe  tbe  time  arriTes  at 
which  the  annuity  would  have  oommenoed,  the  whole  of  the 
money  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  interest,  will  be 
returned  to  his  fkmily  without  any  deduction.  If  a  person 
who  has  contracted  for,  or  is  entitled  to,  an  annuiQ',  be- 
comes insane,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  aOing. 
such  weekly  sum  will  be  paid  to  his  friends  for  nuuntenance 
and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  shall  think  reason- 
able, or  any  such  othn  payments  maybe  made  as  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  may  require,  out  of  the  sums  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  party.  Any  frauds  that  may  be  committed 
by  means  of  misstatements  and  folse  eertifleates  will  render 
Toid  iba  annni^,  and  tulject  the  partiea  ottmding  to  othar 
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and  severe  prnaltiea.  The  rules  of  societies  formed  for 
carrying  into  efiect  the  purposee  of  this  act  must  be  signed 
hy  trustees,  rertifled  by  the  barrister  appointed  for  ^e  pur- 
pow,  and  enrolled  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
or  division  in  th«  manner  already  deaoribed  with  regard  to 
the  rules  of  savings'  banks. 

Annuity  tables,  calculated  under  the  direction  of  GSovem- 
ment,  for  every  admissible  period  of  age,  and  fbr  every  pro- 
b^le  deferred  term,  may  be  had  at  tfio  oflBee  of  tiie  oom- 
xoi^sionm  fbr  roducing  tiie  national  debt,  in  the  OU  Jewry* 
London. 

This  measure  tppaan  to  be  well  calculated  for  enabling 
the  industrious  classes  to  secure  a  small  provision  in  the 
time  of  their  youth  and  strength,  for  the  days  of  their  age 
and  decline,  and  for  inciting  them,  white  yet  uncnoumbered, 
to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  raa^  become  ooniieeted  with  or  dependent  oo 
them  in  after  life. 

iHittory  of  Savinet"  Bankt,  by  J.  Tidd  Pratt ;  7%e  Law 
reiating  to  th«  Purehatt  qf  Qooerntnent  Annuities  through 
Saving*'  Bankt  and  Parochiat  Sodgtiet,  by  the  same  i 
author.)  | 
BANKRUPT  {banqye-rouHet;  a  bankrupt,  and  banqw- 
route,  bankruptcy— from  banna,  the  table  or  counter  of  a 
tredeMnan,  and  rtmtut,  broken)  is  a  merchant  or  trader 
vhose  property  and  effects,  on  his  becoming  insolvent,  are 
administered  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  cre- 
ditors, under  that  peculiar  system  of  statutory  regulaUons 
called  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  These  laws,  which  originated 
in  JBnffland  with  the  statute  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  o.  4, 
were  first  mainly  directed  against  the  criminal  frauds  of 
traders,  who  acquired  the  merchandise  and  goods  of  others, 
and  then  fled  to  foreign  countries,  or  lived  in  extravagance, 
and  eluded  and  defrauded  their  creditors.  The  bankrupt 
was  consequently  treated  as  a  criminal  offender ;  and  untO 
within  a  few  y^ears,  the  not  duly  surrendering  his  property 
■nder  a  commission  of  l»inkruptcy,  when  tummoned,  was  a 
capital  felony.  The  bankrupt  laws  are  now,  and  have  fbr 
flome  time  past,  been  regarded  as  a  connected  system  of 
aril  legislation,  having  the  double  object  of  enforcing  a 
complete  discovery  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  property 
and  effects  of  an  insolvent  trader,  and  of  conferring  on  the 
trader  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  security  of  person  and 
a  discharge  from  all  future  claims  of  his  crc-ditors.  These 
laws  were  till  lately  spread  over  a  votufbinous  accumulation 
of  statutes,  referring  to  and  depending  on  each  other,  and 
often  ereating  omnision  and  inconvenience  flrom  their 
diffliae  and  contradictoiy  provisions.  These  were,  under 
the  ausptoes  of  Lord  Eldon,  repealed,  and  their  provisions 
altered  and  consolidated  into  the  present  general  Bankrupt 
Act — 6  Geo.  IV.  0,  18— which  at  once  collected  and  conso- 
lidated the  provisions  on  the  subject,  and  introduced  many 
important  alterations  and  simpliflcations.  The  late  Act  1 
and  2  William  IV.  c.  SS,  constituting  *  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy,' has  materially  altered  the  mode  of  adminUtration 
of  this  law :  it  has  entirely  removed  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
Jfrtt  instance  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  new  Court  of  Baukruptcy,  reMrring  only 
an  appeal  from  the  Judges  of  that  court  to  the  Lord  Gban- 
cellor,  as  to  nutters  of  law  and  equi^  and  questions  of 
e^'tdence.  Instead  of  the  commissim  under  the  Great 
Seat,  which  formerly  issued  to  a  certain  number  of  barris- 
t«ra-at-law  who  were  permanent  'Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt,' the  above  Act  nas  substituted  a  Jtat  of  bankruptcy, 
the  proceedings  on  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
Other  important  alterations  are  introduced,  which  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  we 
BMBt  explain — 

1.  Who  may  he  made  a  bankrupt 
i.  By  what  aeta  a  trader  becomes  liable  to  he  made  a 


3.  The  flai  and  proceedings  by  which  fin  tradtf  is  made 
a  bankrupt. 

4.  The  proof  of  debts  under  the  JIat. 

5.  The  asei^fnees,  their  powers,  and  duties. 

S.  The  vesting  of  the  bankmpt's  property  and  effects  in 
the  aseigneeB. 

7.  The  effect  of  the  bankruptcy  on  the  rights  of  third 
parties. 

8.  The  oertiScate  and  allowance  of  the  bankrupt 

9.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

1.  Wh»  may  h  made  a  Banhrupt.^Tk9  Bankrupt  Aet, 


8  Geo.  TV.  c.  16,  enacts,  that  *  aU  bankeis,  brokem,  and  per- 
sona using  the  trade  or  profeeaion  of  a  scrivener,  receiving 
other  men's  moneys  or  estate  into  their  trust  or  custody; 
and  persons  insuring  ships,  or  thwr  freight,  or  other  matten 
against  perils  of  the  sea;  warehousemen,  wharfingers, 
packers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  victuallers,  keep- 
ers of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  or  oofee-houses,  dyers,  printers, 
bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers,  catUa  or  sheep  salesmen,  and 
all  persons  using  the  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of  bar- 
gaining, exchange,  bartering,  commission,  consignment,  or 
otherwise  in  gross  or  by  retail ;  and  all  persons  who,  either 
for  themselves  or  as  agents  or  factors  for  others,  seek  their 
living  hy  buying  and  selling,  or  hy  buying  or  letting  for  hire, 
or  by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or  commodities,  shall  be 
deemed  traders  liable  to  become  banknipta ;  provided  that 
no  farmer,  grazier,  common  labourer  or  workman  for  hire, 
receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  or  member  of  or  subscriber 
to  any  incorporated  commercial  or  trading  companies,  esta- 
blislied  by  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  deemed, 

I  as  such,  a  trader  liable,  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  to  becoma 

I  bankrupt' 

Tbo  above  enimiiration  has  given  riae  to  a  variety  of 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  not  every  single  act, 
or  even  every  series  of  acts,  of  buying  and  aelliag  which 
constitutes  a  man  a  trader  within  the  law :  there  must  be  an 
intention  of  dealing  generally,  and  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
by  trading.  Thus  a  schoolmaster  who  sells  books  to  his 
scholars ;  a  colonel  of  militia,  who  oocasionally  sells  regi- 
mental horses ;  a  master  of  hounds,  who  buys  dead  horses, 
and  sells  off  the  skin  and  bones ;  a  cow-keeper,  who  lives  by 
selling  milk  from  his  cows,  and  only  sells  his  cows  ^hen 
they  beoome  unSt  for  use  ;  a  fiirmer,  who  buys  and  sells 
articles  not  with  a  view  making  profit,  but  merely  as 
awdliary  to  the  carrying  ui  his-  farm — these  and  many 
similar  persons  have  been  held  not  within  the  bankrupt 
lavs  as  traders.  And  the  same  has  been  determined  with 
respect  to  an  owner  of  coal-mines,  who  digs  and  seBs  his 
coals;  a  person  having  a  ftnehold  interest  or  a  term  of 
years  in  a  briek-grounC  who  sells  the  bricks  made  fh)m  his 
brick -earth,  though  if  he  purchased  the  materials  for 
making  bricks  it  would  be  otherwise.  If  a  trader  retires 
from  trade,  still  while  his  trading  debts  remain  unpaid  he 
may  be  made  a  bankrupt  in  respect  of  them ;  hut  not  in 
respect  of  debts  contracted  after  his  retirement. 

2.  The  acts  by  which  a  Trader  becomes  HabU  to  be  a 
Bankrupt. — These  acts  are  of  two  sorts :  flrst,  those  which 
are  only  acts  bankruptcy  when  done  with  tntent  to  defeat 
or  delay  his  creditors ;  secondly,  oertiun  sets  which  have  that 
effect,  without  reference  to  any  intention.  The  first  class 
are  enumerated  in  section  3  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  which 
enacts, '  tiiat  if  any  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or 
being  out  of  this  realm  shall  remain  abroad,  or  depart  from 
his  dwelling-house,  or  otherwise  absent  himaelf,  or  begin 
to  keep  his  house,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested,  or  his 
goo^.  money,  or  chattels  to  be  attached  or  sequestrated,  or 
tedieh  in  execution,  or  make  any  fraudulent  grant  or  con- 
veyanoe  oi  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels, 
or  make  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold 
lands  or  tenements,  or  make  any  firaudulent  gift,  deUvery, 
or  transfer  of  any  <^hi8  goods  or  chattels ;  every  such  trader 
doing,  suffering,  procuring,  executing,  permitting,  making 
or  causing  to  lie  made,  any  of  the  acts,  deeds,  or  matters 
aforesaid,  irith  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  cr^tors,  shall 
be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy .* 
A  few  observations  will  elucidate  the  several  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy mentioned  in  the  above  clause. 

Departinm  the  JJtfa/m.— This  must  be  done  with  a  view 
to  defeat  OT  defraud  creditors,  or  it  will  not  constitute  an  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  but  if  it  is  done  with  such  intention  it  is 
an  act  of  bEinkruptcy,  though  no  creditor  may,  in  fact,  be 
delayed  by  it  Tlie  intention  is,  in  general,  a  question  of 
ftct  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  If  a  man  leave  the  realm  in 
such  circumstances  that  a  delay  of  his  credittn  will  be  the 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  his  departure,  he  will  be 
considered  to  have  intended  that  they  should  be  delayed 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  word  rea/m  means 
the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  courts  of  England,  and  therefore  de- 
parting to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  a  British  colony,  which 
are  out  of  such  jurisdiction,  may  constitute  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Trader  departing  from  his  Dtoethng  House. — If  this  is 
done  with  the  intent  to  delay  creditors,  it  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ru^y,  though  none  are  actuaU;  delayed.  And  if  .tho 
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tradtt  departs  witiboat  making  the  neceasaiy  wiMSjeiiMnte 
for  carrying  on  his  business,  il  wUl  be  presumed  that  he  had 
the  inten&n  speeiSed  in  the  act.  The  absence  must  be 
Tolnntary,  and  not  to  avoid  an  arrest,  in  order  to  constitute 
■n  act  of  bankruptcy.  And  the  trader's  own  declarations  of 
his  bad  circumstonoes,  of  his  fears  of  arrest,  &c..  are  evi- 
denoe  of  his  intentions,  if  they  accompany  corresponding 
ae<<,  such  as  removing  his  goods,  books,  &c. 

Or  otherwise  absent  himtet/.-~A  trader's  absenting  him- 
self from  his  abode,  if  voluntarily  done,  and  not  by  means 
of  an  arrest,  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to 
delay  his  cieditoiu.  And  the  absenting  himself  fiom  the 
Royal  Exchange,  if  he  habitually  frequenU  it,  or  from  any 
temporary  place  of  resort,  may  have  the  same  effect.  The 
prt^rietor  of  a  theatre  retiring  behind  the  scenes  and  giving 
orders  to  be  denied,  was  held  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  a  mere  breach  of  an  appointment  with  a 
creditor  will  not  be  so  considered. 

Or  begin  to  keep  Aow«.— These  words  having  been 
adopted  in  the  early  statutes  respecting  bankrupts,  have  ac- 
quired a  well-known  technical  meaning,  signifying  the 
trader's  retiring  or  concecding  himself  in  nis  house  or  place 
of  business  in  order  to  avoid  creditors,  or  the  giving  orders 
to  be  denied  in  case  they  should  call.  A  general  Mder  of 
denial  may  be  an  aet  of  bankruptcy  although  no  creditor 
in  fact  call  on  the  trader ;  ana  the  denial  may  be  at  a 
friend's  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  tlie  trader  himself. 
Closing  tiie  doors  and  shutters  of  a  banking-house  has  been 
held  a  '  beginning  to  keep  house,'  although  the  trader  did 
not  reside  at  the  ^nking-house. 

Or  yield  himself  to  prison. — ^This  must  be  a  voluntary 
yielding  to  prison  by  a  trader  who,  on  his  arrest,  has  funds 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  prefers  going  to  prison  wiUi  a  view  to 
defeat  his  general  creditors.  A  compulsory  going  to  prison 
under  an  arrest  is  only  an  aet  of  bankruptcy  when  the  im- 
prisonment endures  twenty-one  days. 

Or  tuffer  himself  to  be  ouf/oiMi^— That  is,  if  a  man  keep 
out  of  ue  way  with  intent  to  defraud  his  erediturs,  in  eon> 
sequence  ot  whidi  he  if  outlawed  for  want  of  due  appear- 
ance to  legal  process. 

Willingly  or  fraudidently  procure  his  goods  to  be  S9' 
questerea. — This  extends  both  to  fraudulent  attachments 
of  the  trader's  goods  under  the  custom  of  foreign  attach- 
ment in  London  and  other  cities  [see  Attachhbht],  and 
to  fraudulent  ju^ments  and  execntions  out  of  the  mperior 
courts. 

Or  make,  either  within  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  frau~ 
dulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  his  lands,  tmementSt  goods, 
or  ehattelt. — Beibre  the  present  Bankrupt  Aet,  a  oonvev- 
anee  of  the  trader's  property,  if  executed  abroad,  was  held 
not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  a  defect  remedied  by  the  above 
dause. 

An  assignment  o!  alia  trader's  effects  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  is  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy,  since  it 
goes  to  defeat  the  distribution  under  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and 
to  vest  the  property  in  persons  of  his  own  choice,  instetld  of 
those  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Seal.  But  if  all  the 
creditors  (as  often  happens)  assent  to,  and  sign  such  an  in- 
strument, it  becomes  valid,  since  they  are  then  estopped,  by 
their  assent,  from  treating  it  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c  16,  such  an  assign- 
ment shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  luudtruptcy  unless  a 
fiat  issue  against  the  trader  within  six  calendar  months 
from  the  execution ;  provided  the  assignment  be  executed  by 
every  trustee  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
ecution by  the  trader,  and  the  execution  is  attested  ai^ 
{Hiblidy  notified  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  statute. 

An  assignment  of  part  of  a  trader's  eiOTectsns,  in  many 
instances,  perfectly  good  and  valid ;  but  if  he  assign  the 
whole  witl]  only  some  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  and,  in  general,  if  he  asuign  over  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  bis  stock-in-trade  and  effects  as  must 
disable  him  from  efl'ectually  carrjnng  on  bis  trade,  it  is  an 
act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  if  the  assignment  be  ro^e  volun- 
tarily, that  is.  without  the  pressure  of  the  creditor,  and  with 
a  view  to  prefer  a  |)articular  oredilor,  or  creditors,  it  iril). 
though  not  made  in  immediate  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
constitute  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and,  d  fortiori, 
it  will  have  that  effect  if  made  under  such  drcunstanoss  as 
show  that  the  trader  must,  at  the  time  of  executing  it.  have 
contemplated  bankruptcy. 

Or  make  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery,  or  tranter  q/" 
ony  ({/■  his  goods  or  chattels,— Th»  transfer  or  deUrery 
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must,  in  fven»ftl,  be  velimtorv*  Wt>d  not  bnx^^  aboitt  by 
terror  of  legal  process,  or  even  by  the  importunity  of  s 
creditor ;  and,  in  some  coses,  even  the  rarcumstance  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  delivery  coming  from  the  creditor  and 
not  from  the  bankrupt,  has  been  held  to  negative  the  in- 
ference of  voluntariness,  and  to  render  the  transaction  valid. 
But  whether  of  his  voluntary  motion,  or  under  pressure  of 
a  creditor,  if  a  trader  transfer  over  the  whole  of  his  effects, 
or  such  a  portion  of  them  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  insol- 
vency and  the  stoppi^  of  his  trade,  it  now  oonstitules  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  acts  or  bankru|)tcy  above  enumerated  dotend  upon 
the  trader's  intention  in  doing  the  act.  The  following  are 
the  acts  which  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  whether  dooe 
with  or  without  an  intention  to  delay  or  defraud  creditors. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  'if  tny 
trader,  having  been  arrested  or  committed  to  |Hison  for  debt, 
or  on  any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shall 
upon  such  or  any  other  arrest  or  commitment  for  debt,  or 
non-payment  of  money,  or  upon  any  detention  for  debt,  lie 
in  prison  for  twenty-one  days,  or  having  been  arrested  or 
committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  sball  lie  in  iHison 
for  twenhr-one  days  aftei  any  detainer  fbr  debt  lodged 
against  him  and  not  disohargM,  every  suc^  tnder  shall  b« 
tbereby  deemed  to  have  committed  an  aet  of  bankn|rtBy ; 
or  if  any  such  trader  having  been  arrested,  eomuitted,  or 
detained  for  debt,  shall  escape,  every  such  trader  be 
deemed  thereby  to  have  cwimitted  an  act  of  bonknipie]; 
from  the  time  of  such  arrest,  commitment,  or  detention.' 

The  bankrupt  law  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  makij  (he 
mere  circumstance  of  being  arrested  an  act  of  bonkraptey. 
The  most  substantial  trader  is  liable,  under  uoforeseeo 
emergencies,  to  be  arrested ;  the  presumption  of  insolvency 
only  arises  from  the  fact  of  lying  in  prison  twenty-ooe  days 
without  being  able  to  procure  bail,  or  of  eso^ttg  out  of 
prison  to  avoid  payment  of  the  debt. 

Filing  a  deaantion  qf  tfuo/tuncy.— Under  the  old  law, 
noeffeoiial  ptoyi^on  was  made  tar  enahUng  an  luoeit 
debtw,  who  believed  himself  insolvent,  vtduntoril;  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  bankrupt  law.  and  thereby  to  produce 
on  equal  distribution  of  his  property  among  his  creditors. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  provided  by  section  6  of  the  6th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  that  if  a  trader  file  with  the  socretarj  ol 
bankrupts  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  an  attorney,  the  secretory  of  bank- 
rupts shall  sini  a  memorandum  whkdi  shall  authorise  the 
insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  such  declaration,  and  such  de- 
claration shall  then  become  on  act  of  baokruptcy ;  but  the 
JbU  upon  it  must  issue  within  two  months  after  the  teser- 
tim  ot  the  advertisement,  and  the  advertisement  must  be 
signed  within  ei^t  days  after  the  declaiaUon  is  filed. 

By  the  Bth  SMtion  of  the  present  bankrupt  aet^  if  any 
bankrupt,  after  the  issuing  of  any^laf  of  bankn^>tcy,  pay 
to  the  person  suing  out  the  same,  money,  or  give  or  deliver 
to  any  such  person  satisfkction  or  security  for  his  delA. 
whereby  such  person  may  receive  more  in  the  pound  than, 
the  other  creditors,  such  payment  or  gift  shall  be  vend ;  and 
if  any,/fo/  shall  have  issueil,  the  Lord  Chancellor  nuydirect 
that  it  be  proceeded  in,  or  order  it  to  be  superseded,  and  a 
new  fat  may  issue,  and  such  fat  may  be  supported  eitber 
by  proof  of  such  last-mentioned  or  any  other  act  of  bonk- 
rumcy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  of  bankruptcy,  the  circom- 
stance  of  a  debtw  filing  a  petition  for  tua  disdnrse  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  is,  by  the  statute  7di  uea.  IT. 
c.57,declared  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  a.^ins7be 
issued. 

Acts  of  bankruptcy  bv  traders  toho  have  prioileg*  if 
parliament. — As  traders  oeing  members  of  purlioment  sie 
not  liable  to  personal  arrest  for  debt  during  the  time  of  pri- 
vilege, some  special  provisions  were  req,uisite  as  to  acts  of 
bankruptcy  committed  by  such  persons.  Accordingly,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bankrupt  act,  6  Geo.  IV..  o.  16.  provides  that 
if  any  trader  having  privilege  of  parliament  commit  any  oC 
the  before-mentioned  acts  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  (fiat) 
of  bankruptcy  may  issue  against  him,  and  tl»  commis- 
sioners, and  all  other  persons  acting  under  the  /af.  may  pro- 
ceed as  against  other  bankrupts  ;  hut  such  trader  shall  noti 
be  subject  to  be  arrested  during  uie  time  of  privilege,  except, 
in  eases  made  felony  by  the  bankrupt  law. 

By  sec.  10,  if  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  to  such  omouBC 
as  is  required  to  support  a  fat,  shall  file  on  affidavit  that 
any  such  debt  is  justly  due  to  him.  and  HoA  such  debtor.ii 
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ft  trader,  and  afaatt  sae  oat  a  summons  against  him  Cm  tiie 
firnn  given  by^  the  2  Will^IV.  c.  39,  the  Umfimnity  of 
Process  Act)— if  such  trader  sh^l  not  within  one  oonUi 
yay  or  secure  the  debt,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sure- 
ties, to  be  approved  of  by  a  judge,  to  pay  the  sum  recovered 
in  the  action  against  him,  with  coats,  and  within  one  month 
after  service  of  such  summons  cause  An  appearance  to  be 
entered  in  such  action,  every  3uch  trader  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  any  of  his 
creditors  may  sue  out  a /of  against  uimt  as  agunst  other 
traders. 

And  sec.  1 1  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  decree  or  order  of 
ft  Court  of  Equity  or  Bankruptcy,  shall  have  been  pro- 
nounced, ordering  any  suoh  teader,  having  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, to  pay  money,  and  such  trader  shall  disobey  the 
same,  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it  may  apply  to  the 
Court  to  fix  a  peremptory  day  fbr  the  payment ;  and  if 
such  trader  shall  then  neglect  to  pay  the  same,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  any 
of  his  creditors  may  sue  out  a  Jlat,  and  proceed  as  against 
other  bankrupts. 

The  above  are  the  various  and  the  only  acts  which, 
accorkliiig  to  the  present  law,  render  a  trader  liable  to  a_fiat 
nf  bankruptcy.  No  other  acts,  however  strongly  they  may 
indicate  insolvency  or  fVanduIent  intention  in  the  trader, 
are  sufficient  to  render  him  a  bankrupt.  The  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  committed  after  a  trader  has  ceased  trading ; 
Saz  so  bng  as  his  trading  debts  remain  unpaid,  he  is 
amenable  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  The  debt,  however,  on 
which  the  fiat  is  grounded  must  of  course  be  one  which 
was  contracted  during  the  period  of  his  trading.  The  act 
of  bankruptcy,  in  order  to  gronnd  a  fiat,  must  not  be  con- 
certed and  arranged  with  the  creditor  who  prosecutes  the 
fiat,  except  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy lately  introduced—viz.,  a  declaration  of  insolvency 
filed  at  the  Bankrupt  Office.  And  although  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  will  not  be  sufficient,  if  concerted,  yet,  if  a  ' 
sufficient  act  of  bankruptcy  has  been  bond  fide  committed 
by  the  debtor.  Uwre  is  no  wgection  to  the  fiat  issuing  under 
a  concerted  arran^^Bment  between  the  bankrunt  or  his  soli- 
citor and  the  petitioning  creditor  or  his  solicitor.  (See  1 
and2WiU.  IV.,c.  fi6.8.42.) 

3.  0/  the  fiat  and  proceedings  by  which  a  TVader  it  made 
a  Bankrupt.  —  Having  consiaered  what  persons  may  be' 
rendered  bankrupts,  and  the  several  acts  and  circumstances 
by  which  they  may  become  so,  we  will  now  shortly  explain 
the  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  credittnv  render 
their  debtor  a  bankrupt. 

The  fiat  of  bankruptcy  i^ues  on  a  petition  of  one  or  more 
creditors  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

If  on  the  single  petition  of  one  creditor,  his  debt  must 
amount  to  1002. ;  if  of  two  creditors,  not  being  partners,  to 
150/. ;  if  of  three  or  more  creditors,  to  200^  This  debt 
must  have  been  contracted  while  the  bankrupt  was  in  trade, 
or  must  at  least  have  been  at  that  time  sul»iating ;  and  it 
must  have  been  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. If'the  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  appears  on 
.  any  ground  insufficient,  the  fiat  may.  under  the  order  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  be  supported  on  any  other  debt  of 
another  creditor  which  is  legally  adequate  to  sustain  it. 
The  petitioning  creditor  is  bound  to  support  the  validity  of 
the  bankruptcy,  and  may  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  assig- 
nees (of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently)  with  all  necessary 
information  and  assistance  for  that  purpose :  he  sues  forth 
and  prosecutes  the  fiat  at  his  own  cost  until  the  choice  of 
the  assignees,  when  the  commissioners  are  to  ascertain  such 
costs,  and  order  the  assignees  to  repay  them  to  the  petition- 
ing creditor,  out  of  the  Rnt  moneys  coming  to  their  hands. 
In  the  case  of  a  firm  of  traders,  any  creditor  whose  debt  is 
of  sufficient  amount  may  petition  either  against  the  firm 
collectively,  or  against  one  or  more  partners  in  it.  "Die 
first  step  of  tlie  petitioning  creditor  is  to  ascertain,  by  a 
search  at  the  Bankrupt  Office,  that  no  proceedings  have  been 
previously  taken  tat  the  issuing  a  fiat  against  the  trader. 
He  then  takes  oath,  befive  a  Master  in  Chancery,  as  to  the 
amount  of  bis  debt,  and  his  belief  that  the  trader  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  then  executes  a  houd  to 
the  Lord  CHancellor  in  the  sum  of  200/.,  Innding  himself 
to  prove  his  debt,  either  before  the  commissioners  or  on 
any  trial  at  law,  should  the  fiat  be  contested ;  and  also 
to  prove  that  the  trader  has  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
mi^,  and  to  proceed  on  the  fiat.  When  the  affidavit  and 
1>ond  ate  delivend  at  the  Bankrupt  Office,  an  entry  is  made 


in  an  official  book,  called  the  ■  Docket  Book,'  and  the  peti- 
tioning creditw  is  then  ssud  to  have  *  struck  a  docket' 
against  the  trader.  If  the  petitioning  creditor  fails  in 
proving  the  matters  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  his 
bond,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  fiat  was  taken  out  fraudu- 
lently or  maliciously,  the  Lord  ChanceUw.  may.  on  the 
petition  of  the  trader,  examine  the  matter,*and^order  satis- 
faction to  be  made  to  the  trader ;  and  for  tiRt -purpose  may 
assign  the  bond  to  the  trader,  who  may  sue  the,  petitioning 
creditor  thereon  in  his  own  name.  The  assignment  of  the 
bond  is  in  such  case  conclusive  evidence  of  malice  against 
the  petitioning  creditor ;  and  the  ii^ured  trader  may  t^so.  if 
he  please,  bring  a  special  action  for  malicjously  suing  out 
the  fiat,  in  which  he  may  recover  more  oonsideTMle  damages 
than  the  mere  penalty  whuh  could  alone  be  recovered  in  an 
action  on  the  bond. 

Before  the  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c  56,  s.  12,  which  abolished 
commissions,  and  substituted  fiatt  of  bankruptcy,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  lued,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
appoint  such  persons  as  to  him  seemed  fit,  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  Bankrupt  Acta  and  of  the  commission,  had  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  bankrupt  for  the 
advantage  of  his  creditors.  The  new  Act,  1  and  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  56.  constituting  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  has  substituted  ' 
a  »mv\o  fiat  (ot  the  eomtoission  under  the  Great  Seal ;  rad 
atcoroingly,  in  all  cases  where  the  Lord  Chaneelbr  lud 
formerly  power  to  issue  such  commission,  the  Lmrd  Chan- 
cellor, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice-Chan<»llor,  and 
each  Master  in  Chancery,  acting  under  the  appointment  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  issue  a  fiat,  authorising  the  peti- 
tioning creditor  to  prosecute  his  claim  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or  eliewhere,  before  such  persons  as  the  fiat  shall 
nominate ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  are  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  authorities  which  belonged  to  the  commis- 
sioners formerly  named  in  commissions  of  bankrupt  under 
the  Great  Seal. 

The  phrase  *  or  elsewhere,  &c.,'  in  the  above  clause,  boa 
reference  to  tbefiata  issued  to  commissioners  in  the  oountiy 
districts ;  as  to  whom,  seo.  14  provides  that  the  judges  on 
their  orcuits  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  return  to  him  the  names  of  so  many  barristers,  solicitcav, 
and  attorneys  practising  in  the  diffiarent  counties  as  he  shall 
require ;  and  the  fiat$  which  are  not  directed  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  in  London  shall  be  directed  to  one  or  more 
of  the  persons  so  returned,  to  act  as  commissioners  of 
bankrupt ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of 
removing  any  such  person  from  the  list. 

We  s^U  see  presently  that  a  great  portion  of  the  juris- 
diction in  bankruptoy,  which  formerly  resided  solely  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor, »  now  vested  in  the  new  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy; but  that  Court  has  no  power  (^originally  direoting 
or  issuing  a  fiat.  This  authority  reudes  entirely  in  the 
several  judges  and  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  not 
indeed  as  a  discretionary  power,  but  to  be  exercised  ex 
debilo  jtutitiee,  on  the  application  of  a  sufficient  petition- 
ing creditor,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  The  Lord 
C^honceUor  alone  has  also  the  power  of  rescinding  and 
annulling  a  fiat :  his  order  to  that  effect  has  the  same 
force  as  the  supertedeas  of  a  commission  according  to  the 
former  law. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  fiat,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  dincted :  they  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  first,  a  CTommiasioner  of  the  Ourt  itf  Bank- 
ruptcy, or,  secondly,  commissioners  resident  in  the  countiy. 
The  Court  derives  its  jurisdiction  from  the  1  and  2  WiU. 
IV.  c.  56,  whereby  the  King  is  empowered,  by  lettera 
patent  muter  the  Gnat  Seal,  to  establisn  a  Ck»urt  of  Judica- 
ture, to  be  called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  consisting  of  a 
'  Chief  Judge,'  being  a  sergeant  or  barrister-at-law  of  ten 
years'  standing,  and  three  other  judges,  persons  of  the  same 
description,  and  six  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing,  to  be 
culled  Commissioners  of  the  Court.  The  Court  is  consti- 
tuted a  Court  of  Law  and  Equity,  and,  together  with  every 
judge  and  oommissioner  thereof,  exercises  all  the  rights 
andprivileges  oS  a  Ck>urt  of  Record,  as  fully  as  the  same  are 
exeroised  by  any  of  the  courts  or  judges  at  Westminster. 

By  the  36th  section,  the  judges  and  commissioners  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  in  all  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, may  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  evidence,  either 
vivS  voce  on  oath,  or  on  affidavits,  as  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy may  in  any  case  direct,  or  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may,  by  a  general  rule,  prescribe.  The  functions  and 
powers  of  the  diffewnt  component  parts  of  the  Bankrupt 
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Court  are  pcncribed  hf  the  sUtute.  Those  which  u« 
TCfSed  in  the  commissionen  concern  the  ordincy^  admtnia- 
PnUion  of  the  hankrupt's  estate,  and  are  the  mlyect  of  our 
jment  eonsideration. 

By  the  act  the  six  oommiMtonert  are  expressly  invested 
with  every  power  and  authority  that  belonged  to  the  former 
CommisnonerK,^nder  the  Great  Seal,  provided  that  no«ngle 
eommissioner  snail  have  power  to  commit  a  bankrupt  or 
other  person  examined  before  him  otherwise  than  to  the  ciw- 
todr  M  a  messenger  itf  the  court,  to  be  toought  before  a  sub- 
dinstcn  eonrt  of  three  commissioners,  or  before  the  Court  of 
Bteview  of  Three  Judges,  within  three  dajrs  of  such  eommit- 
ment  Aa  appeal  is  given  from  the  deeiwms  of  the  eom- 
ndasioners  as  to  points  of  law  or  equity,  and  the  refusal  or 
admission  of  evidenee,  in  ease  disputed  debts,  to  the  Court 
of  Review  of  Three  Judges,  and  a  like  appeal  from  that 
eeurt  to  the  L«d  Chanoeltor.  .  All  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners may  he  executed  by  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
•ourt  The  oath  of  ofilce  of  the  country  commissioners  is 
ftquired  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  every /at.-  that  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  needs  only  to  be 
taken  once.  The  country  commissioner  is  not  a  judge  of 
reeord  as  the  comroin  si  oners  of  the  court  are  ;  but  proteo- 
tioB  from  malicious  and  vexatious  actions  is  afforded  to  both 
deacriptions  of  commissioners  by  the  usual  clauses  applying 
to  magistrafes,  authorising  them,  in  case  of  actions  for  acta 
dme  in  the  course  ef  their  duty,  to  tender  amends  to  the 
pUuntiA  and  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  month's  notice 
ef  action,  to  commence  the  action  within  three  months  of  the 
aet  done,  and  to  pay  double  costs  in  case  of  a  nonsuit  at  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  general  powers  vested  in  the 
oemmissimers  principally  depend  on  the  old  law  consoUdated 
ihi  the  aet  6  Geo.  IVt,  e.  16.  By  section  33  of  that  act  they 
may,  after  the  a4)udtcfttion  of  iHtnkruptcy,  summon  persons 
suspected  of  posMssing  any  part  ctf  the  Imnkrupt's  estate  or 
effects,  or  supposed  to  he  indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  or  capable 
^  givins;  information  ooncerning  the  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ings of  the  bankrupt,  er  eoncemmg  uiy  aet  of  bankruptcy 
eemmitted  hy  Irira,  and  require  such  persons  to  produce 
all  books,  pwers,  deeds,  and  documenu  neoessary  to  the 
verilteation  oi  such  penmi's  depositions,  or  to  the  full  dis- 
closure  of  the  matters  inquired  into  by  the  commissioners ; 
and  on  such  person's  neglecting  to  appear,  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  the  commissioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their 
.  hands  and  seals,  authorise  such  person  to  he  arrested  and 
brought  before  them.  The  commissioners  may  examine 
every  person  summoned  or  brought  before  them  concerning 
the  person,  trade,  dealings,  or  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  or 
concerning  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  reduce  the  answers 
to  writing,  which  the  party  examined  must  ugn ;  aiid  if  a 
person  tefUsc  to  be  sworn,  or  refOse  to  answer.  «  shall  not 
answer  lawful  questions  to  the  satishction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, or  reAise  to  ^n  Ids  examination,  tv  shall  not  pro- 
duce books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  when  required, 
and  to  which  be  shall  not  state  an  objection  which  shall  be 
allowed,  the  commissioners  may  commit  him  to  prison  till 
be  shall  submit  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  &c.  &c 

By  section  36  the  commissioners  may  summon  the  bank- 
rupt whether  certificated  or  not ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not 
come  and  shall  have  no  lawful  impediment,  the  commis- 
ftioners  may  direct  him  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore them ;  and  the  commissioners,  on  his  appearing,  may 
examine  him  as  to  all  matters  touching  his  trade,  dealings, 
or  estate,  and  reduce  his  answers  to  writing,  which  the 
bankrupt  is  to  sign ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  refuses,  having  no 
lawfiil  impediment  allowed  by  the  commissioners,  they  may 
commit  him,  to  remain  till  he  shall  submit  himself  to  be 
sworn.  Sec.  &c.  They  have  a  similar  power  to  summon 
and  to  apprehend  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  bankrupt,  or  any  other  person  wilf\illy  swearing 
fklsely  before  the  commissioners,  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  a  provision  which  is  extended  to  any  false  af- 
fl'nnation  by  a  quaker.    Such  are  the  principal  general 

Kwers  of  the  commissioners,  whether  commissioners  of  the 
mkrupt  Court,  or  commissioners  resident  in  the  country. 
The  fkU  which  eives  them  the  particular  authority  to  act  in 
each  individual  bankruptcy,  is,  in  cMoa  of  liondoa  bank- 
ruptcies,  in  this  form : — 

*  I  hereby  authorise  A.  B.,  of  to  prosecuto  his 

•mnplaint  against  B.  C,  ef  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 

rnptey. 

*  *  BHOUaHAM.  C 


In  case  of  a  country  bankraptey  it  ia  flila 
'  I  hereby  anthoriae  A.  B.,  of  to  ]noseeuto  Uj 

complaint  against  B.  C,  of  at  Liverpool,  in  the 

county  of  Lancashire  bef^  S.  F.,  G.  H.,  and  J.  K.,  Eaqs. 

'  John  I^acb,  M.  R.' 

Upon  proof  being  Jnade  either  before  the  Court  ef  Bank- 
ruptcy or  the  country  commisuoners,  of  the  petitioning 
creditor's  debt,  the  trading  of  the  bankrupt  within  tbe 
meaning  of  the  section  before  tt^ed,  and  of  an  aet  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  nature  before  described,  the  court  or  tbe  com- 
missioners in  the  country  formally  a^udge  the  trader  to  be 
a  bankrupt.   Against  this  adjudication  the  Imnkrupt  m«y 
^^al  by  presenting  a  petition  to  reverse  i^  to  the  Court 
of  Review,  within  two  calendar  months  from  tbe  date  of  the 
a^udication,  if  the  trader  is  residing  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  within  three  months  if  residing  in  any  other  pan  of 
Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  elsewhere ;  tbe  Court  of  Re- 
view shall  then  proceed  to  decide  on  the  petition,  w  at  the 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  seeurity  for  costs, 
may  direct  an  issue  as  to  any  question  of  HicX  tfheting 
the  validity  of  the  sommlssion,  to  be  tried  before  the  Chief 
Judge,  or  any  other  judge  of  the  Court  ot  Review.  An 
appei^  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  any 
matter  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  refiisal  or  admission  evi- 
denee  only.   The  Lord  Chanoeltor  has  power,  under  special 
circumstances,  a^er  any  such  issue  tried,  to  order  another 
fliU  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  another  creditor,  and  to  be 
supported  by  evidence  of  any  other  debt,  trading,  and  set  of 
bankruptcy.   If  the  bankrupt  die  subsequent  to  the  a^udi- 
cation  of  bankniptoy.  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to 
proceed  as  if  he  were  living.    The  commissions  are  re- 
quired forthwith  to  give  notice  of  their  adjudication  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  thereby  to  appoint  two  pnblio  meetings 
far  tbe  bankrupt  to  surrender  his  property  and  effects,  and 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act.  The 
last  of  these  meetings  is  to  he  on  tbe  forty-second  day  after 
the  publication  in  the  Gazette ;  and  at  the  first  meeting 
the  eboice  of  the  bankrupt's  assigneea  is  to  take  pUce. 
The  oommtssiimers  also  s^  a  sumnMns  to  the  bankrupt 
to  surrender,  a  disobedience  of  wbieh  is  punishable  1^ 
transportation,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  such  sur- 
render (unless  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  Jjoi  Chan- 
cellor) must  be  on  the  ibrty-seoond  day  after  the  sum- 
mons.  After  such  surrender  the  commissioners  are  au- 
thorised to  make  such  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  out  of 
bis  estate,  till  he  has  passed  his  last  examination,  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  supporiof  himself  and  his  family.  The 
bankrupt,  after  the  choice  of  assignees,  is  bound  to  dedare 
upon  oath  all  books  and  papers  rmting  to  his  estate,  to  at- 
tend tbe  assignees  on  reasonable  notice,  and  aiut  them  in 
making  out  his  accounts.  After  his  surrender  he  ma^  at  all 
times  inqiect  his  books  and  papers,  and  Iwing  with  hmi  two 
persons  to  assist  him.  Aftor  fae  baa  ohtoined  bis  catifteale 
he  shall,  on  demand  in  miting,  attend  the  aaugnees  to 
settle  any  accounts  between  his  estoto  and  any  debtor  or 
creditor,  or  do  any  aet  necessary  for  getting  in  his  estate, 
being  paid  59.  per  day  by  the  assignees.   The  bankrupt 
is  protected  from  arrest  in  coming  to  surrender,  and  also 
during  the  fmiy-two  days,  or  any  enlarged  time  allowed  for 
finishing  his  examination. 

The  commissioners  sign  a  warrant  of  seixure  of  the  bank- 
rupt's effects,  which  is  directed  to  a  person  called  the 
me$8enger,  who  is  authorised  to  break  open  the  house,  ware- 
house, doors,  trunks,  and  cbesto  of  the  bamknipt,  and  seise 
his  body  and  property ;  and  in  case  theie  is  reason  to  soi- 
pect  that  property  of  the  bankrupt  is  concealed  in  any 
premises  not  his  ewn,  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  authorised 
to  grant  a  search-warrant  to  the  messenger,  who  is  pro- 
tected in  the  execution  of  it.  in  the  sanoe  manner  as  in 
cases  of  stolen  property  concealed.  The  messenger  is  pro- 
tected from  vexatious  actions  for  acts  done  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  by  the  clauses  which  are  usual  for  the  pnteetion 
of  constables  and  other  similar  officers  in  the  exeiciss  of 
their  functions ;  and  any  obstruction  offered  to  tbe  messenger 
is  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  aoipensea  in- 
curred in  the  execution  of  his  office  bmre  the  ehoiee  of  the 
assignees,  his  claim  is  against  the  petitioning  'ereditor,  and 
for  those  subsequently  incurred,  against  tbe  aasignees. 

4.  The  iVof/(/i)eM«.— Having  thus  shown  the  mode  in 
which  the  trader  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  his  property 
and  eflhcto  are  brought  under  the  operaUon  of  tb«  ftat  fur 
distributton  aBumg  his  crediten,  ue  verificatimi  of  tbe 
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creditors*  debts  {■       Dart  st^  to  btt  ooiuidered.  The 
oommiHionen,  we  have  seen»  are  bound  to  appoint  two 
meetings  immediateljr  upon  the  a^jufttcation  of  bankruptcy, 
and  at  these  and  every  other  meeting  (vith  ten  days'  notice 
in  the  XondbM  Qaxette)  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
creditors  may  prove  their  debts  on  oath.   CcHporate  bodies 
may  make  proof  by  an  authorised  agent,  creditors  living  at 
a  distance  by  affidavit,  and  creditors  out  of  England  by 
affidavit  verified  by  a  notary  public,  minister,  or  consul ; 
and  by  a  special  provision,  the  person  effecting  a  policy  of 
assturance  on  ships  or  goods  may,  though  not  himself  bene- 
ficially interested,  make  proof  in  case  of  loss.   All  debts 
legally  due  firom  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy are  provable,  and  also  all  debts  contracted  before  tlie 
issuing  of  the  JUiit  though  subsequent  to  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  iHMvided  the  ereditor,  at  the  time  of  the  debt  being 
contract^,  had  no  kiwwleiga  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy. 
Obligees  on  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds,  and  the  as- 
sured in  polides  of  assurance,  are  entitled  to  make  claim 
before  the  commissioners,  and  when  the  loss  or  contingency 
happens  on  which  the  debt  depends,  they  may  then  prove 
the  debt  and  receive  dividends  with  the  ouier  creditors,  not- 
withstanding the  contingency  or  loss  may  not  arise  till  after 
the  issuing  of  theylo/  ;  and  all  creditors  having  claims  upon 
the  bankrupt  which  depend  on  any  contingency  may,  on 
application  to  the  commissionerst  have  a  value  set  upon  the 
contingent  claim,  and  be  admitted  to  prove  for  the  debt  thus 
ascertuned.   In  cases  where  parties  have  become  bail  or 
sureties  for  the  bankrupt,  and  nave  paid  the  debt  or  a  part 
thereof  (though  after  the  issuing  of  the  Jiat),  if  the  prin- 
cipal creditor  has  {Hroved  the  debt  under  the  flat,  such 
sureties  are  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor  as 
to  the  divideods  and  all  rights  under  the  commission  ;  or 
wher^  the  creditor  has  not  proved  his  debt,  such  surety 
may  prove  his  demand  in  respiact  of  the  payment  he  has 
made,  so  as  not  to  disturb  former  dividends  of  the  bank- 
rupt's estate;  and  this,  although  such  surety  may  have 
become  sure^  for  the  bankrupt  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
bankmptoy,  provided  he  had  no  notice  thereof  when  he 
became  surety.  With  respect  to  creditors  to  whom  the 
bankrupt  owes  annuity  debtSa  all  such  creditors  may  prove 
for  the  value  of  the  annuity,  which  the  commissioners  are 
to  ascertain,  having  regard  to  the  original  price  given,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  value  from  lapse  of  time  between  the 
granting  of  the  annuity  and  the  date  of  the  Jiat.  With 
respect  to  interest  on  debts,  the  general  rule  is.  that  no 
interest  is  provable  unless  interest  was  reserved  by  contract, 
either  express,  or  arising  by  implication  from  the  usage  of 
trade,  or  other  circumstances  attending  the  origination  of 
the  debt :  where  interest  is  allowed  it  is  calculated  to  the 
date  of  the,^.   By  a  special  provision,  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  general 
rule,  and  the  biMers  of  those  instruments  are  entitled  to 
prove  for  interest  down  to  the  date  of  the  fiaty  though  inte- 
rest be  not  reserved  by  the  instrument. 

With  respect  to  proof  of  debts  against  the  partners  in  a 
firm,  the  general  rules  are,  1st,  that  as  a  creditor  of  the 
wholo  firm  may,  if  he  please,  sue  out  a  separate  ^of  against 
any  single  paftner  or  any  number  of  partners,  he  may  prove 
his  debt  in  the  same  manner ;  2nd,  a  joint  creditor  of  the 
whole  firm  may  prove  against  the  separate  estate  of  any  one 
|>artner  who  is  bankrupt,  provided  there  is  no  partner  who 
IS  solvent ;  but  if  there  is  a  partner  who  is  solvent,  then 
the  joint  creditors  cannot  come  into  competition  with  the 
separate  creditors  of  the  partner  who  is  bankrupt ;  3rd, 
where  there  are  no  separate  debts,  the  joint  creditors  may 
of  course  prove  agutut  the  estate  of  the  partner  who  is 
bankrupt.  But  for  the  mere  purpo^ses  of  assenting  to  or 
dissenting  from  the  certificate  of  the 'bankrupt  and  of  voting 
for  assignees,  joint  creditors  may  prove  under  a  separate 
flat,  and  separate  creditors  under  a  joint  flat,  without  re- 
gard to  the  above  rules. 

If  the  wholo  firm  become  bankrupt,  being  indebted  to 
an  individual  partner,  such  partner  cannot  prove  against 
the  joint  estate  in  competition  with  the  joint  creditors;  for 
as  they  are  his  own  creditors  also,  he  has  no  right  to 
withilraw  any  part  of  the  funds  available  for  the  payment 
of  their  debte  j  nor  can  those  partners  of  a  Arm  who  re- 
main solvent  prove  against  Uie  separate  estate  of  a  member 
of  that  firm  in  omnpetitioa  with  his  sepoiuto  creditors.  un< 
less  the  yxtA  creditor*  be  first  paid  20«.  in  the  pound  and 
interest 

There  on  certain  olossw  of  ciediton  which  the  legislatoie 


has  peculiarly  privileged.  The  commissioners  are  autho- 
rised to  order  ttwt  the  clerks  and  swvants  of  the  bankmpt 
(which  includes  travellers  and  servants  working  1^  the 
piece)  shall  receive  their  wages  and  salary,  fbr  not  exceed- 
mg  six  months,  out  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt;  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  prove  for  the  excess.  In  certain  instances 
the  creditor  has  a  remedy  for  his  debt  without  proof.  T1ius,if 
the  creditor  of  tho  bankrupt,  at  the  time  of  the  bonkroptcy. 
owes  him  money,  or  if  there  is  mutual  credit  between  the 
creditor  and  the  bankrupt  (as,  for  instance,  on  bills  or  se- 
curities not  yet  fallen  due  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy), 
the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  estate  and 
prove  his  counter-debt  and  take  a  dividend  only  with  the 
general  creditors,  but  one  debt  must  be  m(  against  the 
other  by  the  eommissbnen,  and  the  balance  only  can  be 
claimed  on  either  side.  But  in  order  to  be  entitted  to  the 
benefit  of  this  set-off,  the  creditor  must  not  have  had  any 
notice  of  the  bankrupt's  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time 
when  he  g^ave  him  credit. 

In  certain  cases,  also,  where  the  creditor  has  obtained  a 
security  or  lien  upon  the  bankrupt's  estate,  he  is  allowed  to 
satisfy  himself  out  of  it,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
accept  a  mere  dividend.  Thus,  if  the  creditor  has  obtained 
judgment  against  the  bankrupt,  and  actually  seized  his 
goods  under  an  execution,  he  is  entitled  to  satisfaction  out 
of  the  goods,  notwithstanding  the  bankruptcy ;  but  unless 
the  goods  are  actually  teixed  before  the  bankruptey,  the 
creditor  will  not  obtain  this  preference,  but  must  rank  vith 
the  other  creditors.  And  if  the  creditor's  judgment  is  not 
obtained  in^n  ad\%rse  suit,  but  on  a  voluntary  warrant  of 
attorney,  he  will  then  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
goods  unless  they  are  actually  told  under  the  execution 
before  the  bankruptey  happens.  An  extent  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  crown  is  still  more  favourably  regarded  :  for  as  that 
writ  binds  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt  from  its  teste  (that  is, 
from  the  date  of  its  issuing),  and  as  the  property  in  the 
goods  does  not  pass  from  the  bankrupt  till  the  appointment 
of  the  assignees,  at  which  time  it  vests  in  them,  if  the  crown 
extent  issues  before  the  appointment  of  assignees,  the 
crown  obtains  the  property  in  the  goods  in  preference  to  the 
assignees.  Other  crown  process,  such  as  a  warrant  to  levy 
tar  land-tax  money,  obtains  a  preference  for  the  crown 
from  the  time  of  the  teizura,  in  case  the  assignees  have 
not  then  been  ^^pointed. 

A  legal  mortgage  gives  the  mtnigagee  a  right  to  retein 
the  property  mortgaged  until  his  debt  is  satisfied,  and  the 
assignee  of  the  bankrupt  r^n  only  redeem  it  by  paying  the 
principal  mortgage  money,  and  all  interest  up  to  the  date  of 
the  r^emption ;  and  an  equitable  mortgage,  by  mere  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  is  in  general  entitled  to  toe  same  prefer- 
ence. A  bondflde  pledge  of  personal  property  stands  on  the 
same  footine  as  a  mor^ge  of  land,  and  can  onlv  be  re- 
deemed by  the  assignees  on  payment  of  the  sum  advanced. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  the  above  effect  to  the  securities 
above-mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  the  creditor  should 
have  obtained  tbiam  either  before  the  act  of  buikniptcy,  or, 
if  obtained  subseouently.thatthey  should  have  been  obumed 
at  least  two  raontns  before  the  issuing  the  flat,  and  without 
knovledee  of  the  prior  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  situation  of 
the  landlord  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  is  peculiar.  He  has  a 
right  to  distrain  all  goods  on  the  premises  for  his  rent,  even 
though  the  demise  itself  be  not  made  till  after  the  act  of 
bankruptey.  If  he  neglects  his  right  of  distress  he  must 
then  prove,  and  come  in  with  (he  common  creditors ;  and, 
by  the  late  act,  the  distress,  if  made  subsequent  to  the  act  of 
bankrupts,  shall  be  only  available  for  one  year's  rent  up  to 
the  date  ot  the  flat,  and  the  landlord  must  prove  the  lesuue 
of  his  demand  like  another  creditor. 

5.  The  Assignees,  their  Powers  and  Duties.—the  as- 
signees in  whom  the  estete  of  the  bankrupt  is  vested  in 
trust  fur  the  creditors,  and  who  are  charged  with  the  col- 
lecting and  distribution  of  it,  are  «tber,  first,  chosen  as- 
signees, or,  second,  qfflcial  assignees,  who  are  permanent 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptey,  and  are  only  wnployed 
in  bankrupteies  prosecuted  in  that  C^ourt. 

The  first  description  are  chosen  by  the  insjor  part,  in 
value,  of  the  creditors  who  have  proved  debte  to  the  amount 
of  10^.,  Butyeot  to  a  power  of  r^ection  on  the  portDf  the 
commissioners,  if  they  ore  deemed  unfit  for  the  ofllce, 
T^  first  duty  of  the  assignees  is  to  asoertun  the  validity  of 
the  bankruptcy,  for  which  purpose  the  petitioning  creditor 
is  btrand  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  information  in  his 
power.  If  th^  ascertain  it  to  be  defsctive,  they  may  apply 
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to  the  Lord  ChfcBceHor  to  supersede  it,  which  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  they  can  dispute  the  validity  of  the  Jlat 
The  assignees  are  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
and  payments  on  account  of  the  bankrupt,  which  every  cre- 
ditor may  inspect  The  commisBionen  may  at  alt  times 
summon  the  assignees  before  them,  and  require  them  to 
produce  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
bankruptcy ;  and,  on  their  de&ult  without  excuse,  may  cause 
the  assignees  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  on  their  re- 
fusing to  produce  such  books,  &c.,  may  commit  them  to 
prison  untU  they  submit  to  the  commissioners'  order.  If  an 
assignee  retain  in  his  hands,  or  employ  for  his  benefit,  or 
knowingly  permit  any  co-assignee  to  retain  or  employ,  any 
aum  lo  the  amount  of  1 00/.,  or  if  he  neglect  to  invest  any 
money  in  Exchequer  bills  when  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners, he  shall  be  liable  to  be  charged  20  per  cent  on 
such  money.  Assignees  resemble  trustees  in  oeiag  sepa- 
rately answerable  only  for  what  each  receives,  and  they 
must  sU  join  in  giving  a  good  discharge  for  money  belong- 
ing to  the  bankrupt's  estate.  If  an  assignee  himself  be- 
come bankrupt,  being  indebted  to  the  estate  of  which  he 
is  assignee,  and  if  he  obtain  bis  certificate,  the  cwtiflcate 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  freeing  his  person  from  impri- 
sonment ;  but  his  fiiture  property  and  effects  remain  liable 
for  his  debts  as  assignee.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  assignees  in  matters  relating  to 
the  bankraptcy,  and  will  compel  the  performance  of  their 
duties  if  neglected.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  sell  the  bank- 
rupt's property,  at  which  sale  they  cannot  themselvea  in 
general  become  purchasers  by  reason  of  their  fiduciary 
charai^.  The  assignees  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
all  necessary  expenses;  and  if  an  accountant  is  indispen- 
Bable  to  assist  them,  they  are  entitled  to  employ  one.  They 
have  the  right  of  nominating  the  solicitor  to  the  hauk- 
ruptcy,  and  of  regulating  his  continuance  or  removal ;  and 
they  may,  with  uie  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  ap- 
point the  bankrupt  himself  to  manage  the  estate,  or  carry 
on  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  or  to  aid  them  in  any 
other  manner.  The  Court  of  Review  have  power  to  re- 
move an  assignee,  either  on  his  own  (^plication  or  on  ^at 
of  a  creditor. 

2.  lite  official  atsigneea  ure  merchants,  brokers,  or  ac- 
countants, or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  trade 
in  I^ndon  ot  Westminster,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  nunil)er. 
who  ace  chosen  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  act  as  official 
assignees  in  all  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Banliruptcy,  one  of  whom  acts  with  the  chosen  assignees  in 
every  such  bankruptcy,  giving  security  for  his  conduct. 
The  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  rents  and  pro- 
ceeds of  his  real  estate,  are  received  by  the  official  assignee, 
where  not  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or 
the  commissioners ;  and  all  stock,  moneys,  and  securities  of 
the  bankrupt  shall  be  forthwith  transferred  and  paid  by  the 
ofiBicial  assignee  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Aceoontant^eneral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sul^ect  to 
such  order  for  the  keeping  an  account,  or  payment,  mvest- 
neiit,  or  delivery  thereof,  as  flie  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  shEill  direct  Till  the  choice  of  the 
ohcKon  assignees,  the  official  assignee  acts  as  sole  assignee 
of  the  bankrupt.  He  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  chosen 
assignees  as  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  solicitor, 
or  as  to  directing  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  Tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  may  snpply  any  vacancy  in  the  before- 
mentioned  number  of  official  assignees  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Bankruptc]r  may,  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  official  assignee 
appcrinted  in  any  hankmptey,  appoint  another  from  tb&t 
number ;  and  the  commissioner  oefwe  whom  any  trader 
is  adjudged  bankrupt,  may  order  a  suitable  remuneration  to 
the  officiid  assignee  out  of  the  bankrupt's  estate, 

6.  The  vesting  of  the  Bankrupt's  Estate  in  the  As- 
signees.— ^The  commissioners  formerly  executed  a  deed  of 
assignment  to  the  assignees  of  all  the  bankrupt's  property ; 
but  now,  by  the  operation  of  1  and  2  Will.  IV,  c.  £6,  s.  25, 
26,  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal  estate  and 
effects,  whether  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies, 
becomes  absolutely  vested  in  the  assignees  by  virtue  of 
their  appointment ;  and  in  case  of  any  new  assignee  being 
appointed,  it  vesta  in  him  jointly  with  those  before  ap- 
pointed ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  deed  of  conveyance 
or  assignment  of  the  bankrupt's  property  would  require 
enrolment  or  registration,  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of 
assignees,  under  the  seal  of  tlic  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  is 
enrolled  or  registered,  and  is  evidence  of  the  appointment  in 


all  courts  or  places.  By  the  late  Act  pasasd  for  the  abdU- 
tion  of  fines  and  recoveries,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  e.  74.  Hm 
commissionng  acting  under  any  Jlat  may  dispose,  fiir  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  all  lands  of  which  the  baxikiupt 

is  tenant  in  tail,  and  thereby  create  as  lai^  an  mtaXa  as  the 
bankrupt  might  have  done  bad  he  not  become  bankrupt 

The  copyhold  estate  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  pass  to  the 
assignees  by  virtue  of  their  mere  appointment,  but  the 
commissioners  are  autllbrized  to  convey  such  property  to 
any  person  who  purchases  it  7^e  purchaser  is  to  agree 
and  compound  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  wherein  it  is 
situate  ror  the  fines  and  services,  and  the  lord  shall  at 
the  next  court  grant  the  proper^  to  the  vendee.  Contin- 
gent estates  aM  interests  in  real  prc^rty  which  belong  to 
the  bankrupt  pass  to  the  assignees ;  but  the  expectancy  ot 
an  beir-at-law  (or  possilulity,  as  it  is  teobnieally  called)  is 
not  such  an  interest  as  vests  in  the  assignees.  Offices  of 
an  inheritable  nature,  or  such  as  are  held  for  a  term  <^ 
years,  are  in  general  saleable,  and  therefore  pass  to  the 
assignees,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice;  and  as  an  officer  on  balf  pay  can- 
not sell  his  half-pay,  so,  on  principles  of  public  policy, 
he  cannot  be  called  on  to  discover  or  surrender  it  in  case  of 
his  becoming  a  bankrupt  AU  the  debts  and  choses  in  ac- 
tion due  to  me  bankrupt  vest  in  his  assignees,  who  have  a 
right  to  sue  upon  all  beneficial  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  bankrupt  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  also  for  all  torts 
and  iiquries  afiecting  his  property ;  but  not  for  mere  per- 
sonal wrongs,  such  as  assaults,  slanders,  libets.  and  the  like. 
The  right  to  bring  a  real  action  passes  to  the  as»gnees,evai 
though  the  estate  may  be  the  bankrupt's  in  right  of  his  wib. 
If  the  bankrupt  have  lost  money  at  play,  which,  hy  virtue 
of  the  Gaming  Act  (9  Anne,  o.  14),  is  recoverable  from  the 
winner,  the  assignees  are  entitled  to  sue  for  it.  Hie  hank- 
rupt's  interest  in  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, constitute  property  which  vests  in  his  assignees.  As 
the  right  of  the  l»nkrupt  to  sue  at  law  on  contracts  passes 
to  his  assignees,  so  also  does  his  right  of  suing  in  equity  to 
enforce  their  specific  performance ;  but  in  order  to  protect 
vendors  who  fiave  agreed  to  sell  real  property  to  a  trader 
who  become*  bankniptt  the  assignees  are  compelled  (on 
being  required)  to  execute  the  agreement  or  to  abandon  it 
I  or.  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  vendor  may  apply  by  petition 
I  to  the  Chancellor,  who  will  order  the  assignees  to  deliver 
j  up  the  agreement,  or  make  such  other  order  as  he  shall 
!  think  fit.  The  bankrupt's  personal  proper^  situated  in  a 
I  foroif^  country  will  pass  to  toe  assignees,  unless  the  law  of 
the  foreign  country  prevent  it.  With  respect  to  leases,  the 
assignees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  leasehold  interest  be- 
longing to  the  bankrupt  unless  they  think  proper ;  for  in 
some  cases  such  a  property  is  bui^ened  with  rent  and 
covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  would  prove  a  loss  to  tho 
creditors.  Such  property,  therefore,  remains  vested  in  the 
bankrupt  till  the  assignees  have  done  some  act  amount- 
ing to  an  acceptance,  such  as  taking  possession  of  it  or 
intermeddling  with  it  in  the  f^pacity  of  owner ;  hut  a  mere 
experiment  by  putting  it  up  to  sale  to  ascertain  its  value, 
will  not  constituto  an  acceptance  of  it  If  the  asmi^jnees 
accept  the  lease,  they  become  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the 
rent  and  covenants,  and  the  bankrupt  is  discharged  from 
both  from  the  date  of  the  ^i.  If  the  assignees  decline  the 
lease,  the  bankrupt  is  also  discharged  by  the  Bankrupt  AeU 
from  the  rent  and  covenants,  provided  he  deliver  up  Uie  tease 
I  to  the  landlord  within  fourteen  days  from  his  having  notice 
{ that  the  assignees  have  declined  it ;  and  if  the  assignees, 
:  on  being  required,  fail  to  elect  whether  they  will  accept  ot 
decline  the  lease,  the  landlord  may  apply  by  petition  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  order  them  a^  to  elect  and 
to  deliver  up  the  lease,  in  case  they  decline  it  Property 
which  the  bankrupt  holds  as  trustee  for  others  does  not 
pass  to  his  assignees,  being  in  no  way  beneficial  to  his 
creditors.  .  If  the  bankrupt  has  stock  standing  in  bis  name, 
the  commissioners  may  order  it  to  be  transferred  into  the 
names  of  the  assignees.  Whatever  beneficial  interest  tho 
bankrupt  may  have  in  property  of  his  vrife  passes  to  bis 
assignees ;  but  property  which  she  ei^joys  as  a  sole  trader  in 
the  city  of  London,  or  which  is  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
does  not  fall  vrithin  the  operation  of  the  bankruptey.  If  the 
assignees  are  able  to  recover  possession  of  the  wife's  pro- 

Erty  in  a  court  of  law,  equity  will  not  interfere  with  nieir 
jal  title ;  hut  if  the  property  is  of  such  a  nature  that  th^ 
are  compelled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  equity  to  recoTer  it.  that 
tiDurt  will  require  a  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  out 
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of  the  fund.  All  property  which  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  Inuluupt,  may  be  redeemed  by  his  assignees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  assignees  not  «ily  take  alt 
the  baakropt's  present  property^  but  also  property  vhich 
may  accrue  to  htm  previously  to  his  obtaining  bis  certificate ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  seize  tbe  profits  of  his  personal 
and  daily  labour,  for  that  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his 
means  of  existence.  In  a  late  case,  where  the  bankrupt,  a 
furniture  broker,  was  engaged  to  remove  goods,  and  he  em- 
ployed, for  that  purpose,  vans,  packing-cases,  and  five  or  six 
men.  it  was  held  that  his  demand  for  this  employment 
passed  to  his  assignees,  since  it  did  not  consist  solely  of  a 
remuneration  for  his  persona)  labour. 

7.  <y  the  Bffmsi  of  the  Bankruptcy  on  the  Rights  of  third 
ParHtt.—lho  ^nertl  rale  is,  that  all  the  property  of  a 
bankrupt  vesta  m  his  assignees  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors ^om  the  time  of  the  act  of  bardiruptcy ;  from  which 
it  fbllows  that  all  dispositions  made  by  the  tonkrupt  of  bis 
property  between  that  time  and  tite  issuing  of  tbe  flat  are 
Toid— a  doctrine  which  occasioned  much  hardship  in  many 
instances  to  persons  who  bad  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  in 
ignorance  of  his  having  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
and  which  has  therefore  been  materially  mitigated  and 
qualified  by  legislatiTe  provisions : — 

1.  It  is  provided  that  all  conveyances  by,  and  all  dealings 
and  transactions  by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  made  more  than 
two  montht  before  tbe  ./la/,  and  all  executions  against  the 
bankrupt's  land  or  gooda  earlier  than  that  time,  ahall  be 
valid,  provided  the  parW  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  bad  no 
notice  of  bis  pWor  act  of  bankruptcy, 

3.  It  is  provided  that  all  payments  by  the  bankrupt  to 
any  creditor,  and  alt  such  payments  made  to  any  bankrupt, 
at  any  time  before  the  issuing  of  the  fltU,  shall  be  valid,  pro- 
vided the  person  so  dealing  with  tbe  bankrupt  had  not,  at 
the  time  of  such  payment,  notice  of  his  having  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  This  provision  protective  of  payments, 
it  will  Iw  observed,  reaches  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  flat ; 
but  it  onljr  extends  to  bond  fide  payments,  which  are  such 
in  the  strict  tense  of  the  word,  and  tbetefwe  it  does  not  in- 
clude a  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  to  tbe  bankrupt  on  a  m<Ml- 
gage  of  his  proper^ ;  and  so,  where  a  party  lent  the  bank- 
rupt his  acceptance,  and  afterwards  purchased  four  horses 
from  bim,  agreeing  that  their  price  should  be  set  off  against 
the  amount  of  the  acceptance,  this  was  held  not  a  protected 
payment  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  protection  i^ 
afforded  on  conditioo  that  the  party  protected  has  no  notice 
of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time  of  the  payment.  In 
order,  however,  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
he  must  have  notice  strictly  of  some  act  of  bankruptcy  having 
been  committed.  Mere  knowledge  that  the  banknipt  is  in 
embarroMMed  circumstance*  at  tbe  time  of  the  payment  will 
not  prevent  the  payment  ftom  beiOE  protected. .  Iirone  in- 
stance the  bankrupt  law  extends  the  protection  to  a  party 
having  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  with  knowledge  of  bis  having 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy :  viz..  where  the  flat  of 
bankruptcy  is  not  sued  out  within  twelve  months  of  the  act 
of  bankruptcy. 

When  none  of  the  above  statutory  exceptions  and  quali- 
fications take  effect,  the  general  rule  applies,  with  all  its 
consequences,  that  the  assignees  are  invested  with  Uie  pro- 
perty of  the  bankrupt,  by  relation,  back  to  the  act  of  hank- 
ruptcy.  Therefore,  if  a  sheriff,  under  an  execution  against 
the  tmnkrupt,  seizes  his  goods  without  notice  of  his  having 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  sheriff  is  liable  to  an 
action  by  the  assignees  to  recover  their  value,  provided  the 
flat  issue  within  two  months  from  the  date  oi  ttie  execu- 
tion. As  the  sheriff  is  compelled  by  law,  in  such  a  case,  to 
levy  all  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt  under  the  execution,  and 
88  he  cannot  in  general  know  whether  he  has  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  or  not,  this  case  involves  some  hardship 
on  the  sheriff';  and  a  late  act  therefore  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  protected  that  officer,  by  allowing  him  to  apply  to 
the  Court  at  Westminster  to  call  tbe  execution-creditor 
and  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  before  tbem,  and  to  make 
them  interplead,  and  try  the  n^t  to  the  goods  seized  in  an 
action  between  theniselves.  The  doctrine  that  the  flat, 
when  issued,  has  relation  back  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
has  no  application  t^^nst  the  crown ;  and  therefore  inter- 
mediate seizures  by  the  crown  of  the  bankrupt's  goods  are 
valid.  And  as  a  party  who  is  sued  at  law  by  a  bankrupt  can- 
not defend  himself,  by  showing  that  the  bankrupt,  before  the 
action,  has  committed  an  act  of  banlEniptcy,  it  Ibllows  that 
a)l  paymenta  actually  enfivced  at  Uw  by  the  l»nkrapt.  befiwe 


theyfa^i.aro  good  payments,  since  it  would  be  a  glaring  in- 
justice to  allow  tbe  assignees  to  recover  them  a  second  time. 

Not  only  is  all  the  property  to  which  the  bankrupt  himself 
has  a  right  applicable  towards  tbe  payment  of  his  ersditors* 
but  there  are  mstances  in  which  effects  qf  other  parties  in  his 
custody,  which  could  not  have  been  retained  by  the  bank- 
rupt had  he  not  become  bankrupt,  will  vest  in  bis  is&ignees 
under  the  flat.  The  principal  enactment  on  this  subject, 
6  Geo.  ly.  c.  16,  s.  72,  is  levelled  at  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  allowing  the  use  of  other  persons'  property  to  be  granted 
with  impunity  to  a  faiHng  trader,  who  is  thereby  enabled  to 
assume  a  deceitful  appearance  of  wealth,  and  obtain  facti- 
tious credit  with  the  world.  Accordingly,  if  any  bankrupt, 
by  the  permisswn  and  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  have  in 
his  possession,  order,  or  disposition,  any  goods  or  chattels 
whereof  he  was  reputed  owner,  or  whereoffae  had  taken  on 
himself  the  sale  or  disposition  as  owner  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  the  commisuoners  may  sell  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  Tbe  provision  applies  only  to  goods 
and  chattels,  such  as  ships,  furniture,  utensils  in  trade, 
stock,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  But  interests  in  property  of  a 
real  nature  are  not  affected  by  it.  The  main  diffittuHy. 
which  has  occasioned  much  litigation  as  to  tliu  cases  within 
this  clause,  is  in  deciding  whether  tbe  bankrupt  was  or  wns 
not  the  reputed  owner  of  tbe  property  at  tbe  time  of  bis 
bankruptcy,  which  is  a  question  of  fact  determinable  by  a 
jury,  aoxmling  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
Where  the  bankrupt  has  once  been  the  real  owner,  but  tus 
sold  or  disfiosed  of  the  goods,  the  drcumstance  of  bis  still 
remaining  in  possession  of  them  rsuses  generally  a  presump- 
tion that  be  possesses  them  as  reputed  owner ;  but  where 
the  bankrupt  has  the  possession  of  tbe  goods  without  ever 
having  been  the  real  owner,  it  will  require  stronger  e\'idence 
to  show  bis  reputed  ownership  at  the  time  of  tbe  Dankruptcy. 
The  distinctions  upon  the  subject  are  some  of  the  nicest 
which  occur  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Where  tbe 
purchaser  of  wines  transferred  them  to  a  particular  bin 
m  the  vendor's  cellar,  sealed  it,  and  had  an  entry  made  in 
the  vendrn's  books,  it  was  held  that  these  precautions  pre- 
vented the  vines  ftom  falling  within  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  But  in  a  similu  case,  where  the  purchaser  simply 
marked  the  goods  with  his  initials,  the  decision  was  to  the 
contrary.  If  a  bond  is  assigned  over  by  the  oUigee,  it  must 
be  delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  and  notice 
must  be  given  to  tbe  debtor,  otuerwise  it  will  pass  to  the 
assignees  of  the  obligee  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy.  And  it 
is  tbe  same  as  to  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance ; 
and  a  mere  notice  in  the  London  Gazette  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient nottc«t  unless  it  happens  that  the  debtor  has  actually 
read  it.  Bills  discounted  by  a  banker  are  in  effect  purchased 
by  him,  and  they  therefore  pass  with  tbe  rest  of  his  property 
to  his  assignees  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy ;  but  bills 
which  are  not  due,  and  are  paid  by  a  cuuomec  to  his  banker, 
though  indorsed,  remain  tlie  primtrty  of  the  customer,  since 
the  banker  is  a  mere  agent  for  toe  purpose  of  receiving  the 
amount  when  they  become  due.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the 
bills,  though  not  due,  are  paid  in  by  the  customer,  and 
treated  as  cash.  Property  which  the  bankrupt  holtls  merely 
as  trustee,  or  as  executor  or  admiaistrator.  or  as  a  factor,  or 
which  is  placed  in  his  hands  merely  for  some  particulnr  pur- 
pose, will  not  pass  to  his  assignees  as  being  in  his  reputed 
ownership.  Goods  which  -j.  bankrupt  receives  on  tbe  terms 
of  sale  or  return  are  held  to  be  in  his  reputed  ownership, 
and  to  pass  to  the  assignees ;  but  where  the  bankrupt  had 
reomved  goods  the  evenmg  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  in 
fkct  never  unpacked  them,  it  was  held  the  owner  might 
reclaim  them.  If  a  trader  have  mortgaged  his  goods, 
but  remain  in  possession  of  them,  tbey  will  pass  to  tbe 
assignees ;  and  this  used  to  be  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
mortgage  of  a  ship.  If  the  owner  continued  to  freight  it, 
and  tu  act  as  owner,  it  passed  to  his  assignees,  notwith 
standing  it  was  absolutely  assigned  to  a  mortgagee;  but 
this  being  found  a  groat  grievance,  is  remedied  by  the  last 
Ship  Register  Acts ;  and  now,  if  a  ship-owner  mortgage 
his  ship,  the  mortgagee  may  with  safety  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  provided  the  mortgagee  duly  register*  it  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  4  Gea  IV.  c.  41. 

8.  the  Certificate  and  AUowanee  of  the  Bankrupt.— 
When  the  bankrupt  has  duly  submitted  himself  to  exami- 
nation by  the  commissioners,  and  has  surrendered  up  his 
property  and  effects,  and  in  other  respects  conformed  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  certifteato  signed  by  tbe  commis^ners  vu) 
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dibm,  openttng  u  %  Aiwharge  from  the  ftiture  claims 
of  hU  creditors.  This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  four- 
fifths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  who  have 
proved  debts  above  30/. ;  or  after  six  calendar  months  from 
the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  it  must  be  signed 
either  hy  thrae-JBfths  in  number  and  value  of  such  ere- 
ditora,  or  by  nine-tenths  in  number  of  such  creditors. 
The  certificate  must  also  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  com- 
missioners after  the  signature  by  the  proper  number  of 
creditors;  and  must  certify  to  the  Cfaanoellor  that  the 
bankrupt  hu  made  a  full  diaooveiy  of  his  estate  and  effeets. 
and  has  in  all  respects  conformed  to  the  law  respecting 
bankrupts,  tuadtiiatthe  requisite  number  of  creditors  signed 
the  oeftiflcate ;  and  the  bankrupt  must  also  make  oath  that 
the  certificate  and  consent  of  creditors  were  obtained  without 
fnud.  Any  contract  or  security  given  by  the  bankrupt  to 
any  creditor,  for  securing  money  to  him  as  a  persuasion  to 
sign  the  certificate,  is  wholly  void.  The  certificate,  in 
order  to  operate  as  a  discharge  to  the  bankrupt,  must  also 
be  duly  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  For  this  purpose, 
notice  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette  that  the  certificate  will 
be  allowed  within  twenty-one  days,  unless  cause  is  shown 
to  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  creditor  miy 
petition  against  such  allowance.  In  certain  cases  of  mis- 
conduct b^  the  bankrupt,  the  certificate  becomes  wholly 
void ;  as,  if  the  bankrupt  has  lost  in  any  one  day  20/.  by 
gambling  or  wagering,  or  800/.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding his  bankruptcy ;  or  if  he  has,  within  that  period,  lost 
200/.  Dy  any  illegal  contract  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
government  or  other  stock ;  or  if  he  have,  after  bankruptcy, 
or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  destroyed,  altered,  mu- 
tilated, or  falsified  any  of  his  books  or  papers,  or  been  privy 
to  the  making  any  fraudulent  entries  in  his  books ;  or  if  he 
has  concealed  property  to  the  amount  of  1 0/. ;  or  if  he  was 
privy  to  the  proving  of  any  false  debt  under  the  /a/,  without 
disclosing  it  to  the  assignees.  A  certificate  has,  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  <aa  fiir  gaming),  been  recalled  after  it  has 
b«en  allowed.  But  so  harsh  a  measure  requires  to  be  very 
Btrongly  gnunded. 

The  effi^l  of  the  certificate  u  to  exempt  bankrupt 
ftxun  the  payment  of  all  debts  which  might  have  been  proved 
under  ihe  Jfat.  A  debt  proveable  under  the and  adebt 
barred  by  the  certificate,  are  convertible  terms.  The  nature 
of  these  debts  has  been  considered  under  a  previous  title. 
As  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  exemption  conferred  by 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  if  the  bankrupt  is  arrested  for  any  debt 
provaable  under  the  commission,  he  will  be  discharged  on 
entering  a  common  appearance  (see  Bail),  and  may  plead 
that  the  cause  of  action  ar^irued  before  he  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  certificate  and  allowance  thereof  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  trading  bankruptcy,  and  flat,  and 
other  proceedings ;  and  if  any  bankrupt  is  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  any  such  debt,  any  jud^,  on  his  producing  his  cer- 
tificate, may  order  him  to  be  discharged  without  f^.  The 
efifeot  of  the  certificate  on  a  second  Iwnkruptcy  la  very  ma- 
terially curtailed  ;  for  if  a  bankrupt,  after  having  once  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  or  having  compounded  with  his  creditors, 
or  having  been  discharged  under  an  Insolvent  Act,  again 
becomes  bankrupt  and  obtains  a  certificate,  unless  his  estate 
pays  I5s.  in  the  pound,  such  second  certiflcate  shall  only 
protect  his  person  from  arrest ;  but  his  future  estate  and 
effects  shall  vest  in  the  assignees  under  the  second  commis- 
sion, who  may  seize  the  same.  The  bankrupt  has,  after 
obtaining  his  certiflcate,  in  certain  cases  a  claim  to  an  al- 
loicanee  out  of  his  estate.  If  his  estate  has  paid  I  Os.  in 
the  pound  to  his  creditors,  he  is  entitled  to^five  per  cent  out 
of  such  estate,  provided  the  allowance  does  not  exceed  400/. 
If  the  estate  pays  12$.  6d.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  paid 
71.  lot.  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not  exceed 
500/.;  and  If  his  estate  pays  I5i.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  ten  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not 
exceed  600/.  If  the  estate  does  not  pay  \0t.  in  the  pound, 
he  is  only  entitled  to  such  allowance  as  the  assisnees  think 
fit.  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  and  300/.  This  allowance 
is  dependent  on  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  and  cannot 
be  claimed  previously,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  till  a  final 
dividend  is  made,  since  before  that  time  its  quantum  cannot 
be  asoertained.  The  bankrupt's  right  to  it,  however,  is  a 
vested  interest  even  before  the  dividend,  and  passes  to  bis 
repesentatives  in  the  event  of  his  deatii. 

If  any  surplus  of  the  bankrupt's  estat«  zemains  aiter  the 
creditors  are  paid  in  fuU,  it  of  course  belongs  to  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  asHgnees  are  bound,  on  his  request,  to  dedare  to 


the  bankrupt  in  what  manner  they  have  disposed  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any.  to  bim. 

The  Court  of  Bankruptcy.— have  before  seen  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  established  by  1  and  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  &6.,  is  composed  of  three  judges,  constituting  a  Court 
of  Review,  and  of  six  commissioners,  before  whom  flats 
of  bankruptcy  are  prosecuted  in  London,  and  who  exercise 
the  same  Ainctions  (together  with  some  others  newly  intro- 
duced) which  were  formerly  exerciEed  by  the  eommisttionefs 
appointed  in  each  bankruptcy  by  the  commission  under  the 
Great  Seal.  It  jsmains  now  shortly  to  explain  the  dutias 
and  office  of  the  Court  of  Review.  The  court  is  eompoHd 
of  a  chief  judge,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum,  ana  vbo 
is  a  privy  councillor,  and  of  two  other  judges  (knights)  with 
salaries  of  2000/.  per  annum.  It  has  superintendence  ia 
all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  such  matters  of  this  description  as  were  fcvmeriy 
brought  by  petition  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also 
all  such  other  matters  as  are  by  the  act,  or  the  rules  sod 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  specially  referred  U 
this  court.    The  proceedings  before  the  court  are  by  way  of 

Sitition,  motion,  or  special  cose,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Lord 
hancellor  in  matters  of  law  or  equity ;  or,  on  the  reiusal  or 
admission  of  evidence,  such  appeal  lo  be  heard  by  the  L«d 
Chancellor  only,  and  not  by  any  other  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.   The  court  may  direct  issues  as  to  queiUnu 
of  fact  to  be  tried  before  any  judge  of  the  Court,  or  before 
a  judge  of  assize,  and  a  jury  to  be  summoned  under  the 
order  of  the  court— a  power  which  the  court  has  not  exer- 
cised since  its  institution,  by  the  trial  of  any  iHue  before  one 
of  its  own  judges,  and  very  rarely  by  the  direction  of  in 
issue  before  a  judge  of  assize.   The  costs  in  the  Court 
Review  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  are  to  be 
taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  All 
attorneys  and  solicitors  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  msy  be 
admitted  Hnd  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  wituout 
fee,  and  may  appear  and  plead  before  the  commisatonns, 
but  not  before  the  Court  ol-  Review,  in  which  court  suiton 
appear  by  counsel.   The  judges  of  the  court,  with,  eooient 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  make  rules  and  orders  for 
regulai^g  the  practice  and  sittings  of  the  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  practitioners.   A  vury  important 
provision  is  introduced  as  to  the  disputing  the  adiudicatioii 
of  bankruptcy  by  the  bankrupt.   If*  tiae  trader  desires  lo 
dispute  the  adjudication,  and  presents  a  petition  fbr  reverul 
to  the  court  within  two  months  from  the  adjudication  if  lbs 
trader  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  witbia  three  months  il 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  or  within  one  year  ir  aD_>'where  else, 
the  court  shall  hear  and  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  Che 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs 
shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  it  by  a  jury  j  and 
if  the  verdict  is  not  sot  aside  by  the  court  within  one  month 
after  the  trial,  or  if  the  adjudication  shall  not  be  set  atide 
by  the  court  on  petition,  the  verdict  or  ai^udieation  shall 
in  all  cases  as  against  the  bankrupt,  and  the  {wtitiooing 
creditor,  and  the  assignee*,  and  all  persons  claiming  under 
tiie  assignee,  and  all  persons  indebted  to  the  baakni}it'B 
estate,  1^  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was  not 
a  bankrupt  at  the  dale  of  the  ac^udication.   The  alteratitm 
introduced  by  this  clause  is  highly  useful  and  imiMrtant, 
since  the  bankrupt  instead  of  being  allowed  at  any  disUiice 
of  time  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission  by  an  actioa 
against  the  assignees,  is  now  confined  to  the  periods  above 
limited.   The  court  has  an  official  seal  with  wwb  all  pro- 
ceedings and  documents  in  bankruptcy  requiring  the  ae^ 
are  sealed.   If  any  commissioner  of  the  court  shall,  on 
hearing  the  proof  of  a  debt,  determine  any  point  of  law  a 
equity,  or  decide  on  the  refusal  or  admisuon  of  evidence 
his  decision  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Review  oo 
appeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Review  on  the 
merits  as  to  the  proof  of  the  debt  shall  be  final,  unlets  sn 
appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor  within  one  nionlh. 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  an  issue  directed  by  the  court  it  ha* 
power  of  granting  a  new  trial.  In  case  the  Loid  Chancellor 
shall  deem  any  matter  brought  before  him  by  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Review  to  be  of  sufficient  diiliculty  and  im- 
portance to  require  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
in  case  both  parties  deairo  such  decision  instead  of  that  of 
the  Lord  Chan(»llor,-then  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Court 
of  Review  may  direct  the  whole  fiicts  to  be  stated  in  fornt 
of  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  like  manner 
as  other  appeals  are  preferred  to  that  House.  The  judgM 
and  conuniMionen  have  the  power  to  take  the  wludc^  or  any 
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put  of  the  OTidence'  in  any  ease  before  theiD.  either  vivS 
voee  on  oath,  or  on  afiidaTit  On  the  granting  of  every  /a/ 
the  lum  of  1 0/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor's  Seore> 
tary  of  Bankrupts,  and  the  sums  received  by  him  shall  be 
paid  weekly  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  '  the  Se- 
cretary of  Bankrupts'  account'  The  official  asBignee  of 
every  bankrupt  is  to  pay  to  the  like  account  the  sum  of  20/. 
out  of  the  first  moneys  coming  to  his  hands.  The  Ealaries 
of  the  judges  are  above  stated;  those  of  the  commissioners 
are  1500'.  per  annum ;  each  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor's  Secre- 
taries of  Bankrupts,  1 200/. ;  of  the  Registrars,  800A  ;  the 
Deputy'Registrara,  600/. ;  the  First  Clerk  of  the  Secretary 
of  BanfcnipU,  500^  ;  the  Second  Clerk,  800^.  No  judge, 
eommiuioner,  registrar,  or  deputy-registrar  of  the  court 
can  practise  as  a  barrister  while  he  holds  such  office.  Any 
judge,  commissioner,  registrar,  &c.,  vho  shall,  for  anything 
done  under  the  act,  -fraudulently  and  wilfully  demand  or 
take  any  fee  or  sum  of  money  other  than  is  allowed  by  lav, 
shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  500/.,  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  under  his  Majesty. 

(See  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  '  Bankrupt,'  7th  «dit. ; 
Deacon  on  Bankruptcy ;  Eden  on  Bankruptcy.) 

BANKRUPT  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  the  ear- 
liest records  of  the  Uw  of  Scotland  we  find  debtor*  entitled 
to  a  duchvge  on  a  judicial  eesrion  of  their  goods  to  their 
creditOTB.  Taa  proceeding,  which  still  subsiats  in  ScoUandt 
ve  shall  consider  in  detail  under  the  head  of  IirsoLTBif  CY ; 
and  only  remark  here,  first,  that  it  is  a  general  remedy,  and 
not  oonflned  to  traders  or  any  particular  class  'of  men  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  essentially  an  insolvent's  remedy,  and  a 
discharge  under  it  does  not  of  itself  extinguish  debts  re- 
maining due.  In  these  two  respects  the  law  of  cession  is 
obviously  distinguished  from  the  law  of  mercantile  seques- 
tration, and  its  parent,  the  English  bankrupt  law. 

A  l»nkrupt,  as  distinguished  from  an  insolvent,  is  a 
debtor  who  has  subjected  himself  to  the  operation  of  the 
bankrupt  taws.*  These,  in  England,  are  confined  to  per- 
sona in  trade ;  but  in  Scotland  any  debtor  may  become  a 
bankrupt.  The  important  Scottish  bankrupt  acts  an  1696, 
c.  5,  and  94  Geo.  III.,  e.  137,  which  latter  is  alio  the  mercan- 
tile sequestration  act.  By  the  former  of  these  statutes  it  is 
declared  that  if  any  debtor,  under  diligence  by  hcvning  and 
caption,  be  either  imprisoned  or  retire  to  the  abbey  at  other 
privileged  place,  or  flee  or  abscond  for  his  personal  security, 
or  defend  his  person  by  force,  and  be  afterwards  found  by 
sentence  of  the  lords  of  Session  to  be  insolvent,  he  shall  be 
holden  and  repute  on  these  three  grounds,  viz.,  diligence 
by  horning  and  caption  and  insolvency,  joined  with  one  or 
other  of  the  said  alternatives  of  imprisonment,  or  retiring,  or 
flying,  or  absconding,  or  forcible  defending,  to  be  a  notour 
bankrupt,  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  foresaid  imprison- 
ment, retiring,  dyiiu;.  absconding.or  forcible  defending.  And 
by  the  act  54  Geo.  HI.  c.  137,  s.  1,  it  is  declared  that  if  any 
person,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  shall  happen  to  be 
forth  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  W  not  liuble  to  be 
imprisoned  by  being  in  tlie  sanctuary,  or  by  reason  of  pri- 
vilege or  personal  protection,  a  chai^  of  homing  executed 
against  him,  together  with  cither  an  execution  of  arrest- 
ment of  any  of  his  effects,  not  loosed  or  discharged  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  thereof,  or  an  execution  of 
pranding  of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudica- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  heritable  estate,  for  payment  or  secu- 
rity of  debt,  shall,  when  joined  with  insolvency,  be  held  a 
sufficient  proof  of  legal  bankruptcy,  and  equivident  to  the 
description  ot  notour  bankrupt^  given  in  the  act  1696,  c 
5 ;  and  further,  every  person,  whether  he  be  out  of  Scot- 
land or  not,  whose  estate  shall  be  sequestrated  (as  aiUr 
mentioned),  shall  in  like  manner  be  holden  and  deemed  a 
notour  bankrupt.  The  efiect  and  operation  of  such  bank- 
ruptcy is  to  make  void  and  null  all  voluntary  dispositions, 
BSiignations,  or  other  deeds,  granted  directly  at  indirectly 
by  tlie  bankrupt,  either  at  or  after  his  bankruptcy,  or  in  the 
space  of  sixty  days  before  it,  in  &vour  of  a  cre(Utor  either 
for  Mtuftction  or  flirther  Mrarity,  in  prefemiee  to  hu  other 

*  Ftud  wu  loof  ntSkmmi  Id  Soflud  mi  mmIU  flMMt  te  (ba  4«> 
■eriation  of  a  banarupt.  It  wu  not  m  In  ScotUod.  nor  n  b  now  the  emm 
In  BOKland.  Tha  SootiUi  nam  wni  ilypvnr,  a  Utm  tb  vtrmoloiy  of  which 
our  Uwjpon  bara  not  Uthmia  bacn  wry  meceMAil  in  tradag ;  bat  U  tarma 
lo  be  dctiTtd  from  dnorer,  Ftenoh.  to  eaBsnmv  one't  tubtUnc^.  and  if  u  it 
la  aynoimmoiiB  with  tha  foratn  appallatiMi  In  Enfitirii  law,  dMwcfar  or  apend- 
XtuVL  na  attribatn  of  UOt  aa  of  flmri,  hownar,  li  aedd«nt«l  to  the  eU- 
lacMi:  aud  aeeonUn^y  tb«  bmm*  uUant  SaotUah  appdlii^an  waa  Bart-num. 
■ndtbaetulabonmiiiBwaacallKt'tfaaban-man'apracMt.'  Thla tann, indead. 
tnmeyt  the  gansito  Man  wftkont  uy  MlvntitlMH  quOilr. 


creditors ;  and  genetally,  all  pteferenoes  and  alienations  in 
fraud  of  creditors  may  then  be  set  aside,  and  the  daims  of 

creditors  equalized. 
Where  the  bankrupt,  has  been  concerned  in  trade,  his 

Eroperty  and  efi'ecta  may,  by  54  Geo.  III.  o.  137,  s.  15,  seq. 
a  attached  and  distributed  among  his  creditors  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  called  Mercantile  sequestration ;  in  setting  forth 
the  leading  particulars  of  which  we  shall  notice,  1.  who  may 
be  sequestrated ;  3.  the  proceedings  to  realize  and  distribute 
the  bankrupt  estate ;  3.  the  personal  protection,  aliment, 
and  discharge  of  the  bankrupt;  and  4.  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  bankruptcy. 

Any  person  may  be  sequestnaed  who  is  a  merchant  or 
trader  in  Scotland,  in  gross  or  by  retail,  or  a  banker,  broker, 
or  underwriter,  or  a  manu&cturer.  or  artificer,  and  in  ge- 
neral any  person  who,  either  by  himself  or  as  agent  or 
factor  for  others,  seeks  his  lining  by  buying  and  selling,  or 
by  the  workmansh^i  of  goods  or  commodities,  or  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  occupations,  or  holds  a  share  in  any  such  un- 
dertaking. But  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  awarding 
sequestration  that  the  debtor  is.  1.  a  holder  of  stock  in  any 
of  the  public  or  national  funds,  or  of  India  stock,  or  of 
stock  in  any  of  the  banks  established  by  public  authority, 
or  in  anv  insurance  company  against  fire,  or  in  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  navigation  company,  or  other  inland  navigation 
company,  or  the  British  fisheries ;  or  2.  that  he  is  a  oommon 
labourer  or  workmaD  for  h»e,  unless  sneh  person  fs  other- 
wise bond  fide  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scriptions; nor,  3.  can  any  landholder  or  tenant  of  land 
be  as  such  sequestrated,  even  although  be  deal  in  cattle 
or  grain,  unless  he  is  bond  fide  of  the  description  of  a 
trader  in  these  articles,  gaining  or  seeking  to  gain  his  live- 
Uhood,  or  a  material  part  thereof,  by  dealing  in  cattle,  not 
the  produce  of.  nor  grazed  upon,  or  made  use  of  in  the 
labour  of  his  farm,  or  in  grain  not  produced  thereon. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  trade  and  occupation  of  the  debtor. 
As  to  his  statw  and  condition,  it  is  ordered  that  the 
statute  be  construed  by  all  judges  In  the  most  beneficial 
manner  for  promoting  the  ends  thereby  intended,  and  that 
the  same-shall  be  holden  to  comprehend  unmarried  women 
and  widows  coming  within  any  ot  the  descriptions  before 
mentioned,  and  also  married  women  carrying  on  trade  or 
merchandise  independent  of  their  husbands.  The  statute 
also  provides,  that  the  estates  of  all  co-partnerships  carrying 
on  business  under  any  of  the  denominations  or  descriptions 
above  set  forth,  and  not  within  the  exceptions,  may  be 
sequestrated ;  but  under  proviso,  that  any  partner  of  a  com- 
pany whose  name  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  bioks  of 
the  company,  or  who  shall  not  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  a  partner,  on  or  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt  partners,  or  any  of 
them,  such  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits 
or  privileges  of  the  statute,  unless  ho  can  make  it  appear 
that  this  omission  proceeded  entirely  from  innocent  mistake 
or  ignorance  of  the  |Ht>ceeding8,  or  from  a  reasonable  mis- 
conception of  his  liability  as  a  partner,  and  shall  then  follow 
out  all  necessary  steps,  under  the  direction  of  tke  Court  of 
Session,  for  remedying  as  far  as  possible  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience thence  arising.  No  sequestration  will  be  awarded 
against  any  one  who  is  not  a  legal  bankrupt,  nor  against 
any  one  having  an  estate  or  effects  in  Scotland,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  application  does  not  either  reside,  or  has  a 
dwelling-house  or  house  of  business  there,  or  at  least  had 
such  residence  or  dwdling-house,  or  house  of  business, 
within  a  year  previous  to  the  application,  unless  the  debtor 
himself,  or  those  l^ally  authonsed  to  act  for  him,  concur 
in  the  application.  In  other  eases,  sequestration  will  be 
awarded  on  the  application  of  the  creditors,  the  debtor  in 
such  cases  being  always  under  legal  diligence  by  homing 
and  caption,  and  in  virtue  thereof,  either  imprisoned  or 
retired  to  a  sanctuary,  or  fled  or  absconded  for  his  personal 
safety  from  such  diligence,  or  defending  his  person  by  force  ; 
or,  if  he  be  out  of  Scotland  dt  the  time,  or  not  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  by  reason  of  privilege  or  personal  protection,  bis 
being  under  diligence  by  charge  of  homing,  attended  with 
arrestment  executed  of  any  part  of  his  moveables,  and  not 
loosed  or  discharged  within  flileen  days  thereafter,  or  with 
poinding  execut^  of  any  part  of  his  moteable^,  or  decree  of 
adjudication  of  any  part  of  his  heritable  estate  for  paj-ment 
or  security  of  debt.  Any  person  also*who  is  within  the 
statute  may,  whether  diligence  has  been  executed  against 
him  or  not,  make  a  joint  appHcation  with  his  creditors  for 
sequestration  of  his  estate  and  elfecto.  It  thus  appears,  on 
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tha  one  hand,  that  ib»  debtor  himself  in  all  cases  may,  and 
in  some  c&ses  must,  jctin  in  the  application  to  obtain  seques- 
tration ;  and,  on  tbe  other,  that  the  application  must  always 
be  supported  by  the  creditors,  one  or  more.  It  remains, 
dierefore.  here  to  notice  the  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  or 
creditors.  If  there  is  but  one  petitioning-creditor,  his  debt  must 
amoont  to  1 00/.  sterling ;  if  there  are  tvo,  their  debts  must 
amount  to  1 50/.  sterlmg ;  and  if  three  or  more,  their  debts 
must  amount  to  200/.  sterling :  vhat  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount  shall  be  due  to  each  creditor,  where  more  than  one 
concur,  is  not  specified,  and  therefore  not  material.  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  paymenU  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  course  deducted.  The  debt  or  debts 
may  be  either  liquidated  by  formal  vouchers,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  and  the  date  of  contraction  may  be  priw  to 
■the  bankrupt  becoming  a  tradw.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  debt  is  dae,  persons  whose  dahns  are  merely  contingent, 
or  depending  on  an  uncertain  condition,  cannot  petiiion : 
creditor  in  future  debts  are  deemed  creditors  de  praimti 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  payment ;  and 
tbe  petitioning-creditor  must  be  one  who  can  maintain  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  debt  in  bis  own  right,  and  therefore  a 
trustee,  or  tbe  like,  may,  as  such,  petition. 

The  proceedings,  to  reaHxe  and  Attribute  (Ae  bartftrtwt 
eaiate  begin  with  'an  application  for  sequestration  to  the 
Court  (tfSessiim.  Itistrf  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  duly  quaUfled  alone  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  non-resident),  or  by  the  debtor 
jointly  with  them,  and  prays  for  sequestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  effects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  within  four 
calendar  months  of  the  last  step  of  the  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produced  an  oath  of 
verity  to  the  debte  of  tbe  petitioning  creditors,  an  oath  of 
belief  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtw  is  subject  to 
sequestration  in  the  capacity  therein  speciBed;  and  lastly, 
the  grounds  of  debt,  or  a  comr  of  tbe  account  signed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  statate  provides  that  when 
a  petition  fbr  sequestration  is  presented,  any  other  creditor 
may  concur  therein  and  fiillow  forth  tbe  same,  even  without 
the  consent,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  creditor  or  creditors 
originally  petitioning ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  happen  to 
die  after  tho  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  the 
proceedings  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  carried  on  and 
rollowed  out  to  their  conclusions,  as  if  be  were  in  life. 

Tho  application  being  made,  the  court  pronounces  the 
Jirsl  dehveraneet  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  sequestration  if 
the  bankrupt  has  concurred  in  the  petition,  but  if  not,  then 
an  order  for  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessary,  a 
warrant  to  reoover  written  evidenceof  tbe  diligence.  The  sta- 
tute enacts,  diat  the  party  applying  for  the  sequestration, 
wiiether  the  creditors  alone,  or  the  bankrupt  with  concur- 
rence of  creditors,  shall  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  the  first  deliverance  thereon,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
general  register  of  inhibitions,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
said  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  the  same  shall,  from 
the  date  of  the  deliverance,  be  held  equt%'alent  te  an  inhibi- 
tion, and  to  a  citation  in  an  adjudication  af^ainst  the  debtor 
and  bis  property  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors,  in  case 
the  sequestration  is  finally  awarded  ;  in  which  case,  also,  all 

Sayments  \if  the  debtor  to  any  of  his  creditors,  after  the 
rst  deliverance,  shall  be  void  and  ineffectual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  Uie  debUv's  effects,  used  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  first  deliverance,  shall  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  preference,  unless  it  is  completely  exe- 
ented  sixty  days  at  least  before  the  first  deliverance.  If 
the  required  registration  bo  omitted,  tbe  proceedings  will  be 
of  no  effect  as  an  inhibition  or  as  a  citation  in  an  adjudica- 
tion. Where  the  debtor,  not  concurring,  and  lawfhlly  cited, 
shall  not  appear  at  tho  diet  of  appearance,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  counsel  or  agent,  or  so  appearing  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  prodoce  a  written  discharge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  upon  which  the  diligenoe  proceeded,  and  also  pay  or 
satisfy  tne  debts  of  the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditors,  or 
show  other  reasonable  cause  why  Uie  sequestration  should  not 
proceed  Itartber,  the  court  will  immediately  award  sequestra- 
tion. But  it  is  held  that  not  only  the  debtor,  but  any  endiior 
also  may  wpear  and  oppose  the  sequestration ;  and  the  sta- 
tute specially  provides  for-  the  recall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
shown  either  by  tbe  debtor  or  any  of  his  creditors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
fhe  power  of  the  bankrupt,  after  sequestration  is  awarded. 


to  stop  proceedings  by  paying  off  the  debt  on  vhidi  tte 
diligence  and  petition  fbr  sequestration  proceeded.  Tbe 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  sequestration  is.  to  seqnes- 
trate  tbe  whole  estate  and  effucts  heritable  and  mov«iliIe, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  debtor  within  tbe  j  urisdiction  of 
the  court,  for  tbe  benefit  of  all  bis  creditors,  and  tbe  cre- 
ditors are  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  meet  in  terms  of  the 
statute ;  and  this  deliverance  tbe  petitioning  creditor  must 
forthwith  cause  to  be  advertised  in  the  Edinlmrgh  and  Lon- 
don Ganettet,  otherwise  the  whole  proceedings  at  tbe  meet- 
ings will  be  null  and  void.   We  have  siud  that  the  interlo- 
cutor awarding  sequestration  appoints  also  th«  creators  to 
meet  in  terms  of  the  statute :  we  will  now  advert  to  the 
creditors'  right  of  vote.   The  debt  on  which  a  vote  maybe 
given  may  be  an  illiquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  claim  under 
suspension,  or  a  prescribed  debt,-or  on  an  unstamped  docu- 
ment, or  a  debt  purchased  at  an  under  value ;  and  a  con- 
tingent creditor  may  vote,  except  in  the  electimi  of  an  in- 
tenm  factor,  or  trustee,  or  commissioners.  As  to  the  amoont 
of  the  debt,  there  must  be  deducted  all  partial  payments, 
unless  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  claims  admit- 
ted or  instantljr  verified,  and  all  dividends  on  bills  received 
fVom  other  obligants  before  entering  claim  on  tbe  sequestra- 
tion.  No  creditor  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  or  any  after 
meeting  who  has  not  then  or  before  exhibited  «  speual  oatii 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  at  voucben  of 
the  debt   Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
or  incapable  to  give  oath,  in  such  cases  the  affidavit  may  be 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  guardian ; 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  general 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  ^l  mat- 
ters wherein  their  constituents,  if  present,  might  have  voted. 
As  to  number  and  valuei  a  creditor  under  iOl.  is  not  reck- 
oned in  number,  but  only  in  value.   If  a  CKditor  above  20/. 
holds  a  preferable  security  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  then 
if  the  securi^  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  he  votes  one  in 
number,  and  votes  m  value  fbr  the  unsecured  balance ;  but 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  debt,  he  has  no  vote  nther  in 
number  or  value.   The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  after 
award  of  sequestration  is  to  choose  a/oefor  or  interim  ma- 
nager, previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  on  the  banli- 
rupt  estate  i  but  in  the  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
creditor,  tbe  sheriff  will  direct  interim  custody  to  be  taken 
of  the  bankrupt's  repositories,  books,  and  effects,  and  in 

§ articular  cases  it  may  be  prudent  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
ession  for  instant  adjudication  in  favour  of  the  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county.  The  first  meeting  of  creditors  is, 
as  we  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct,  a  factor  or  inte- 
rim manager  on  the  bankrupt  estate.  Tbe  powers  of 
such  person,  when  obosen,  are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  his  ofSee.  which  is,  however,  cluefly  to  pretarve 
the  estate.  He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence;  and  any 
person  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on  cause 
shown  by  one-fourth  of  the  creditors  in  value  be  will  be  le- 
movcd.  If  no  factor  be  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annulled, 
tbe  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  on  the  sheriff 
clerk.  Tbe  next  ordinary  step  is  the  appointment  of  a 
trutleCt  or  series  of  trustees,  at  the  meeting  for  which  the 
bankrupt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  affairs,  also  a  rental  of 
his  lancU,  if  any,  and  an  inventory  of  his  books  and  papen. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  tiie  appointnunt  ni  a  factor, 
complaint  lies  to  tlw  Court  of  Session,  firom  whom,  also,  on 
application,  the  trustee  must  have  act  of  oonflnnation  and 
adjudication,  in  virtue  of  which  the  trustee  may  call  for,  and 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  le);al  steps  to  reoover  the 
estate.  On  cause  shown,  the  trustee  will  be  suspended  or 
removed.  One  main  duty  incumbent  on  the  trustee  is  to 
get  the  bankrupt  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  the 
bankrupt  affairs.  This  being  done,  meetings  of  the  creditors 
ore  held  to  investigate  these  afbirs,  give  directions  to  tho 
trustee  for  recovery  and  dispoaal  of  the  bankrupt  estate, 
and  choose  three  commmioner*  from  among  themselves  to 
audit  the  trustee's  accounts,  to  settie  lus  oommisdon.  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  mbroisidons  and  compromises,  and  to  give 
him  their  advice  and  assistance  hi  any  other  matter  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  but  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  general  meetings  of  the  creditor!. 
Tbe  bankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  composition  is  offered,  re- 
covered and  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  divided  among  ths 
creditors  by  dtvidmdst  according  to  tbe  statute 
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The  bankrupt's  personal  protection  from  diligence  may 
be  ol^ined  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  or 
at  any  time  between  that  and  the  period  assigned  for  the 
first  dividend,  on  appUcation  to  the  Court  of  Session  by  the 
bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  the  interim  manager  or 
teostee.  and  four-fifths  of  the  ereditora  in  number  and  value. 
The  Bame  proportion  of  creditors  may  also,  at  the  meeting 
after  the  last  diet  of  the  bankrapt^s  examination,  or  at  any 
after  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  authorise  the  trustee, 
with  consent  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
grant  the  bankrupt  a  limited  allowance  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family  till  the  period  assigned  for  the  second 
dividend.  After  the  period  assigned  for  the  second  dividend, 
the  bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  the  trustee,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  may  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Session  for  a  discharge ;  but  the  application 
will,  on  cause  shown  by  any  of  the  creditors,  be  refused,  or 
granted  under  conditions.  A  discharge,  when  allowed,  fVees 
the  debtor  from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  the  first 
deliverance  on  the  petition  for  sequcHtration,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crpwn.  A  disehuge  may  also  ttJie  place  on  a 
composition  lawfully  made,  and  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  and  confirmed  by  Ihe 
court,  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  all 
debts,  as  at  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance,  on  payment  of 
the  composition,  and  alao  a  reconveyance  to  him  of  all  the 
sequestrated  estate  to  be  administered  and  realised  for  pay- 
mint  of  the  composition,  the  reversion  cuM^ing  to  the  bank- 
rupt 

In  regard  to  the  jwiadiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
bankruptcy,  it  is  to  that  court  the  applicattoa  for  sequestra- 
ti<Hi  must  be  made,  and  appeal  lies  in  all  questions  among 
the  creditors  daring  the  course  of  the  proceedings  to  realize 
and  distribute  the  bankrupt  estate.  For  applications  to 
sequestrate  it  is  always  open,  the  petition  for  sequestration 
bemg  competent  not  only  to  either  division  of  the  court, 
but  also  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  Bills. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  BankrLi)itcy  Law  .are  contained 
in  the  General  Bankrupt  Act,  I.  St.  11  and  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  8;  amended  by  I.  St.  19  and  20  Geo.  III.  c.  25;  and  made 
perpetual  by  I.  St.  36  Geo.  III.  o.  34. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  is  said  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
which  have  been  written  of  bim,  to  have  been  of  noble 
Swedish  extraction  ;  one  or  two  of  them  stale  that  he  was 
bom  at  Reresby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  most  of  them, 
with  equal  error,  concur  in  saying  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
was  Dec.  13th,  1743. 

Sir  Joseph's  pedigree,  entered  at  the  Herald's  College, 
begins  with  one  Simon  Banke,  who,  in  the  7th  Edward  III., 

married  the  daughter  and  heir  of    Caterton, 

of  Newton  in  Yorkshire.  By  this  marriage,  the  manor 
of  Newton,  in  the  wapentake  of  Stainoliffe,  afterwards 
celled  Banke  Newton,  came  into  the  Banke  family,  and 
remained  with  it  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Bankes  was  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Banke,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Giggles- 
wiek  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ; 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
3eck  Half  in  Giggleswick. 

I^ir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  eighteenth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Simon  Banke  already  mentioned.  His  great-^and- 
father,  Joseph  Banks,  was  M.P.  first  for  Grimsby  in  the 
county  of  Linooln,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of  Totness 
in  Devonshire;  he  died  in  1727.  His  grandfather,  of  the 
same  name,  was  high-sherifi'  of  Lincolnshire  in  1736,  and 
for  some  time  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  Peter- 
borough. His  grandfather  married  Anne,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  of  Overton  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  by  whose  will  William  (the  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son),  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Hodgkinson,  and  enjoyed  the  Overton 
estate  till  he  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  that  of  Revesby 
Abbey,  when,  under  his  grandfather  Hod^kinson's  will,  he 
resigned  it  to  his  younger  brother,  who  immediately  took 
the  name  of  Robert  Banks  Hodgkinson ;  upon  whose 
death  in  1 792,  without  issue,  the  Overton  estate  descended 
to  his  nephew  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
&ther,  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  took  the  name  of 
Hodgkinson,  was  bom  in  1719,  and  died  in  1761. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  Ehge  which  he  pronounced  upon 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  April  2, 1 82 1 ,  states  Sir  Joseph  to  have  been  bora, 
not  on  Dec.  13th,  the  date  in  most  of  the  English  accounts, 


but  on  Feb.  13.  1743,  in  Argyle  Street.  The  place  is 
correct,  but  even  this  date  is  erroneous.  Sir  Joseph's 
baptism  followed  by  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  thus  entered  in 
the  parish  register  of  St  James,  Westminster ;  *  Feb.  26. 
1 743,  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  born 
on  Jan,  4th.' 

Sir  Sverard  Home,  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  delivered 
in  the  theatre  of  the  CoUe^  of  Surgeons,  Feb.  14,  1822, 
informs  us  that  the  first  part  of  young  Banks's  education 
was  under  a  private  tutor ;  at  nine  veara  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School,  and  was  removed  when  thirteen  to  Eton. 
He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well- 
disposed  and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of 
play,  that  his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  Wlien 
fourteen,  his  tutor  had,  for  th?  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  him  reading  during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This 
sudden  turn  be  at  a  later  time  himself  explained  to  Sir 
Evcrard  Home.  One  fine  summer  evening  he  bad  bathed 
in  the  river  as  usual,  with  other  boys,  but  having  stayed  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  he  found  when  he  came  to  dress 
himself  that  all  his  companions  were  gone :  he  was  walking 
leisurely  along  a  lane,  the  sides  of  which  were  riclily 
enamelled  with  flowers;  he  stopped,  and  looking  round, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *  How  neantiful  1 '  After  some 
refiection,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
that  X  should  be  taught  to  know  all  these  productions  fk 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  tlie  latter  is 
my  father's  command,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him :  I 
will,  however,  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  thsse  dif- 
ferent plants  for  my  own  pleasure  and  gratification.  He 
began  immediately  to  teach  himself  ^tany ;  and,  for 
want  of  more  able  tutors,  submitted  to  be  instructed  by  the 
women  employed  in  culling  simples,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
supply  die  druggists  and  a^thecaries'  shops,  paying  sis* 
pence  for  every  material  piece  of  information.  While  vt 
nome  for  the  ensuing  holidays,  he  found  in  his  mother's  dress- 
ing-room, to  his  inexpresstbls  delight  a  hook  in  which  all 
the  plants  he  had  met  with  were  not  only  described  but  re- 
presented by  engravings.  This,  which  proved  to  be  Gerar^s 
Herbal,  although  one  of  the  boards  was  l'>s%  and  several  of 
the  leaves  torn  out,  he  carried  with  him  to  school. 

He  left  Eton-school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  in  Dec.  1760, 
just  before  be  was  eighteen. 

His  love  of  botany,  which  commenced  at  school,  increased 
at  the  Universi^,  and  there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  history.  His  ardour  for  the 
acquirement  of  botank»l  knowledge  was  so  great,  that  fi  nding 
no  lectures  were  ^ven  on  that  sulject  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpo,  the  botanical  profbssoif,  foz  permission  to  procure  a 
propef  person,  whose  remuneration  was  to  fall  entirely  upon 
the  students  who  formed  his  class.  This  arrangement  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  students  having  set 
down  their  names,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  botanist  and  astronomer.  Tbis 
gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured,  through  Mr.  Banks's 
interest  the  appointment  of  astronomer  to  the  voyage  towards 
the  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Phippi,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  the 
University  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  natural  history. 
'  He  once  told  me  in  conversation,*  says  Sir  Everard  Home, 
'  that  when  he  first  went  to  OxfoM,  if  he  happened  to  come 
into  any  party  of  students  in  which  they  were  discussing 
questions  respecting  Greek  authors,  some  of  them  would 
call  out  "  Here  is  Banks,  out  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek." 
To  this  rebuke  he  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  1  wilt 
very  soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of  knowledge,  in  my 
mind  of  infinitely  greater  importance ;  and  not  long  after, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  to  clear  up  a  point  of  natural 
h*story,  Uiey  said  "  We  must  go  to  Banks." ' 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  1763,  after  having  taken  an 
honorary  degree.  His  &ther  had  died  in  1761,  and  be 
accordingly  came  into  possession  of  his  paternal  fortune  in 
January,  1764,  when  he  became  of  age. 

On  May  1,  1766.  he  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Newfoundland  with  bis  friend 
Mr.  Phippft,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  afterwards  made 
the  voyt^e  towards  the  North  Pole.  The  object  of  this  voy- 
age was  collecting  plants.  He  returned  to  England  the 
following  winter  by  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  his  return  that  the  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  the 
pupil  of  Litoneeus  who,  visiting  London  wi&  strong  letters 
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of  rewHBmendation,  bad  been  recently  appointed  an  assistant 
lUmrian  of  the  British  Museam. 

Three  or  feur  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  Banks  again 
quitted  England.  The  interval  was  assiduously  emptoyed 
on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit:  his  favounto  re- 
laxation was  fishing.  He  frequently  passed  days,  and 
even  nights,  on  Whittlesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  London,  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  upon  the  Thames,  chiellv  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  was  his  neishbour  in  the  counbry,  and 
quite  as  ardent  in  the  sport  as  himseir.  His  intimacy  with 
tMt  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  taste  fbr  maritime  enterprise,  which 
he  had  soon  after  the  pleasure  of  finding  within  bis  reach. 
The  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  peace  of  1 763,  and 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  (himself  a  lover  of  science), 
had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  partially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  baring  been 
visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  position  and  general 
character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  being  ascertained,  this 
apot  was  determined  by  the  English  astronomers  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  observing  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

A  repreiientation  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the 
R(^al  Society  to  the  king's  government,  and  fhvonrably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  of  a  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing, 
in  particular,  the  original  object  of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was 
arranged ;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  commissioned  the 
Endeavour,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  service.  Banks,  by  (he  aid  of  his  noble  friend, 
succeeded  in  his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander, 
he  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  in  which 
capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Souno^  August  26,  176S. 

On  touching  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial govemment  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
shores ;  but  on  arriving  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  disem- 
barked, and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter  season  in  that 
oxtremi^  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in  thd  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished  through  the 
intensity  of  the  cold ;  and  Dr.  Solander  was  so  far  over- 
come that  he  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr, 
Banks,  whose  powerful  constitution  enabled  him  to  struggle 
suecessfVilly  with  the  fatal  propensity  to  sleep,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  seized  himself.  On  the  1 2th 
April,  1769,  after  sailing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  apace  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially 
to  the  astronomical  objects  of  the  visit,  Hr.  Bonks  acquired 
■D  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  bisttory  of  Urn  interior, 
as  as  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  be  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite :  bis  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  bim  the 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was 
fr^uently  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  Meanwhile  his  personal 
advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wife  of  one  of  tlie  great  chiefs,  and  Oberea, 
the  queen  regnant  of  the  island,  treated  him  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  the  subject  of 
good-humoured  satire  on  bis  return  to  En^and. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  tlie  way  «f 
Batavia.  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied 
nearly  throe  years.  Mr.  Banks  was  received  in  England 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  to  which  be  wasjustly 
entitled  fur  the  specimens  which  be  brought,  at  so  much 
risk  and  expense,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  by  his  Majesty's  express  desire, 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Fringle,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  attended  at 
Richmond,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a  private  royal 
interview,  which  lasted  aonw  hours.  His  M^eaty,  at  Uiis 
time,  conceived  a  liking  for  the  young  traveller,  wmch  con- 
tfnued  unimpured  to  the  close  of  bis  public  life. 

Soon  after  the  amval  of  Mr.  Banks  in  Lon^Um,  be  became 


entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the  relations  of  one  of  hit 
draughtsmen,  Sydney  Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  the  coune 
of  the  voyage,  having  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  80{.  per 
annum  as  natural  history  painter,  for  which  he  had  ^own 
considerable  talent.  Parkinson's  friends  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  roost  extravagant  ideas  respecting  the  property 
left  by  their  young  friend  in  general  effects,  curiosities,  and 
drawings ;  and  consequently  they  felt  much  disaOTioiated, 
accusing  Mr.  Banks,  by  impbcation,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  various  articles,  independent^  of  drawings, 
wh^h  be  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  drauphtsDUB. 
These  chafes,  with  the  whole  affair  of  the  publicatioo  of 
Parkinson's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  that  book ;  hut  as  much  of  it  seems  the  result  of 

EKssion  and  prejudice,  no  further  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
ere ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Banks  appears  not  to  have  considered 
himself  as  at  all  called  on  to  oner  any  vindication  of  biiqsdf 
in  the  aiffair. 

After  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  this  voyage,  it  re- 
quired no  common  strength  of  mind  to*  encounter  them  s 
second  time.  Mr.  Banks,  however,  at  the  solidtstion  ot 
Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer  to  govmuneni,  which  was 
accepted ;  and  such  was  the  expense  of  his  QiiUIt,and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  be  made,  that  be  was  obliged  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  engaged  Zoffiuijr  uw  painter, 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  lune  servuti, 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preserving  animals  and  plants ; 
but  finding  himself  thwartedbytbeComptnd^t^tlwNavy 
in  everything  he  proposed  respecting  the  accommodstioiu 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  oommissioned), 
be  gave  up,  in  disgust,  all  idea  of  going  upon-avcp'age  in 
the  outset  of  which  he  had  received  such  personal  ill-uestr 
ment.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks,  that,  sl- 
though  he  relinquished  the  voyage,  he  eioAed  hioiself,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  crfyeets  of  it.  Dr. 
James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  received  the  appoiolp 
ment  of  naturalist,  with  a  grant  from  pailiamoilof  40001. 
This  gentleunln.  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going,  dedmad  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  John  RdnhoU  Forster  and  bis  ton,  thnngb 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it  Upon  Ur,  Foster's 
return,  his  drawings  were  purehaied  by  Ur.  Banks,  and 
placed  in  his  hbrary. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  an<^er  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, although  not  in  a  king's  ship,  Mr.  Banlu,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  followers  together,  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land with  his  fViend  Dr.  Solander.  He  arrived  there  in 
August,  1772,  and  returned  in  six  weeks.  The  Hebrides, 
which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  the 
track  of  the  voyage,  and  these  adventurous  naturalists  were 
induced  to  examine  them.  Among  other  things  worthy 
of  notice,  they  discovered  the  otdumnar  atratification  of  the 
rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa--a  phenomenon  till 
then  unobserved  hy  nauvaliata— an  account  of  which  wu 

Sublished  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks's  Jtmrmd,  by 
Ir.  Pennant  in  his  Tourtn  Scotland  (pp.  261-269).  The 
volcanic  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  lbs 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveyed  in 
this  voyage ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimeDi 
compensated  for  its  toils  and  expense.  But  it  was  not  to 
these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Banks  confined  his  inquiries: 
be  purchased  at  this  time  averv  large  collection  of  Icelandio 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  ho  presented,  in  1773,  to  the 
British  Museum;  and  he  added  another  colkictioo  to  it  in 
1783. 

In  1777.  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  tba  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Society,  the  friends  of  that  institution 
thought  the^  could  not  promote  its  usafidness  better  than 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  vacant  chair.  The 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lover  of  scientlSc  purmuts. 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
m^ht  with  laudable  ambition  dewe;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  if  tho  best  judges  bad  be^  required  lo  single 
out  the  individual  most  qualified,  in  all  points  of  view,  to 
adorn  the  office  and  discharge  its  important  duties,  they 
could  not  easily  have  avoided  fixing  on  Mr.  Banks. 

In  tbe  year  177S  Mr.  Banks  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  ofSce  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whidi  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  seal.  His 
exertions  had  the  effect  of  procuring  communications  in  tbe 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  and  of  gaining 
an  acceauon  of  persons  m  mnk  uid  talent  to  the  list  cf 
members,  as  wdl  as  exciting  the  vh<^  body  to  extnocdiiiary 
diligence  and  actiri^.  Fnan  the  time  «f  thu  appuntowBt 
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Iw  gam  up  all  idea  of  leaving  hie  oonntry,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  publication  the  rkm  store  of  botanioal  materials 

which  be  had  collected. 

In  March,  1779,  Mr.  Banks  married  Dorothea,  oldest 
daughter  of  William  Western  Hugessen,  £sq.  of  Provender, 
in  the  parish  of  Norton  in  Kent;  and  in  1781  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  1 782  he  lost  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  This  loss  was  a 
severe  blow ;  and,  in  coDsec|Uence  of  it,  he  gave  up  all  in- 
tention of  proceeding  with  hia  botanical  worl^  or  of  writing 
any  thing  further  uian  a  ibw  diort  memoin,  published 
either  in  a  detached  form,  or  as  oommunications  to  the  trans- 
actions of  societies. 

^r  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
Pr«eidency  of  the  Royal  Society  all  went  on  harmoniously  ; 
but.  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  hia  otfice,  discontents  began 
to  rise  against  bim,  even  amongst  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  A  variety  of  complaints,  the  fruit  of 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  were  industriously  circu- 
lated in  regard  to  his  oonduot.  'It  was  alleged  against  him 
that  he  arrogated  the  ezolusire  power  of  inlroduoing  new 
membera  to  the  Soetety.  thus  filling  it  with  ignorant  and 
fritting  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  while  the  inventor  in  art, 
the  disnoverer  in  science,  and  the  teacher  of  knowledge,  were 
driven  away  with  soom.  It  was  said  that  bis  hostility  to 
mathematical  knowledge  threatened  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit and  neglect  in  the  Society ;  and  it  was  as  sarcastically 
as  unjustly  observed,  that  he  possessed  no  scientific  merits, 
but  such  as  depended  merely  on  bodily  labour  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

At  length  the  mutual  discontents  between  the  President 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  broke  out.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Hutton  was  reduced  to 
the  neoessity  of  resigning  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
on  leiiniing  that  he  bad  been  accused  of  neglecting  its 
duties.  He,  however,  explained  and  defended  his  conduct, 
and  a  vote  of  tho  Society  fully  approved  of  hia  defence.  The 
history  of  U\is  discussion  is  contained  in  the  tracts  which 
were  published  upon  it  at  the  time,  more  particularl]^  in  the 
Obtervatiani  on  tht  late  Contestt  in  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  6vo.  London,  1784. 
The  whole  collection,  with  some  additional  papers,  exists  in 
one  volume  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  in  the  British 
Museum. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  .Tanuary,  1784,  a  resolution, 
*  that  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  fur  their 
President,  and  will  support  him,'  was  moved  in  a  very  full 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  Sir  Joseph's  flrienda.  It  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  several  members,  and  in  particular 
by  Dr.  Horsley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  having 
been  interrupted  in  a  speech  of  considerable  force  and  argu- 
ment, and  being  Airther  irritated  by  a  suggestion  from  Lord 
Hulgrave,  arose  and  spoke  with  great  eloquence,  intimating 
a  threat,  that  if  he  and  bis  flriends  were  disrespectfully 
treated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  they  might  probably  secede, 
and  form  a  rival  society.  '  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Horsley  in  conclu- 
sion, *  when  the  hour  of  secession  does  come,  die  President 
will  be  left  with  his  train  of  feobla  amateurs,  and  that  toy 
(pointing  to  the  mace)  upon  the  table—the  ghost  of  that 
Society  in  which  Philoso^y  once  reigned,  and  Newton  pre- 
sided as  her  minister.*  The  motion  made  in  fkvour  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was.  however,  oanried  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  dissension  aoon  aiter  subsiding,  the  Society  re- 
turned with  new  leal  and  unanimity  to  its  labours. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1  797, 
sworn  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  1802,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  In 
replying  to  the  letter  which  announced  this  last  honour,  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  terms  which  gave  offence  to  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  it  also  exposed  bim  to 
a  virulent  attack  from  an  anonymous  enemy,  who  published 
the  letter  in  question  in  the  English  papers,  accompanied  by 
a  most  BorimonkHia  letter  to  the  auUior.  This  enemy  was 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  Bishop  Hwsley,  who  was 
apparently  less  prompted  by  a  reasonable  and  patriotic 
jealousy,  than  by  antient  pique,  and  a  bitter  detestation 
even  of  the  science  of  revolutk>nary  France. 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  in  youth 
had  possessed  a  robust  constitutitm,  was  grievously  af- 
tlictea  by  ROut,  so  much  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  lose 
the  use  <tf  his  lower  extmmities.  He  endoi^  the  iufferings 


of  disease  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  died  at  his 
houso  at  Spring  Grove,  June  19,  1820,  leaving  no  family 
behind  him :  be  was  buried  at  Heston,  Middlesex.  His 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Sophia  Sarah  Banks,  had  died  in  IS18. 
Lady  Banks  survived  bim  for  a  few  years. 

All  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  wore  made  under  the 
auspicosof  government  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  life  had  either  been  suggMted  by  him,  or  hud 
reoeived  his  approbation  and  support.  The  African  Asso- 
ciation owed  its  origin  to  him;  and  Ledyard.  Lucas, 
Houghton,  and  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  all  partook 
of  the  care  which  he  extended  to  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller. He  devised  the  means  of  carrying  tho  bread-fruit 
to  the  West  Indies  for  cultivation  from  Otaheite,  and  the 
mango  from  Bengal.  He  transferred  the  fruits  of  Persia 
and  Ceylon,  also,  successfully,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Europe,  The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay 
originated  entirely  with  him.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Mint,  he  was 
constantly  consulted,  and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  tire 
management  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  was  a  di»- 
tin^ished  promoter  also  of  the  interesU  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  founded  in  1804.  His  influence  was  frequently  di- 
rected to  soften  to  men  of  science  the  inconveniences  of  the 
longwarwhich  followed  the  French  Revolution  ;  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings  in  captivity ;  or  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
their  papers  and  collections  when  taken  by  an  enemy. 
Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  Eloge  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  men- 
tions that,  no  less  than  ten  times,  collections  addressed  to 
the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  captured  by  the  English, 
were  restored,  by  his  intercession,  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. His  purse  was  always  open  to  promote  the  cause  of 
science,  and  bis  library  of  natural  history  always  accessible 
to  those  who  desired  to  consult  it.  His  conversazioni  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  attended  by  persons  the  most  distinguished  in  literature 
and  science,  whatever  was  their  rank  in  life,  or  country; 
and  during  the  two-and-fbrty  years  in  which  he  continued 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  indefatigable  as  an 
official  trustee  in  the  management  of  the  British  Museum ; 
to  which  institution,  after  innumerable  gif^,  he  mode  a 
contingent  bequest  of  his  scientific  library,  together  with  his 
foreign  correspondence,  where  both  are  now  deposited. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  two  single  tracts :  \.  A  short 
Account  qf  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Com,  called,  by  the 
Eirmers,  the  Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust,  Svo.  1805, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted  ;  in  1806,  with  additions  i 
again,  with  marginal  annotations  by  an  agriculturist  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart)  in  1807;  and  in  1814.  8.  Cir- 
cumttance*  relative  to  Merino  Smep,  chiefiy  collected  from 
the  Spanish  Shepherds,  4to.  Lond,  1809.  This  tract  had 
been  originally  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  likewise  inserted  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  letters  and  Papers 
of  the  Bath  Society,  published  in  1810.  In  the  Communi- 
cations to  the  Board  qf  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  will  be 
found  his  'Account  of  Eixperimenis  in  cultivating  Rice 
brought  by  Sir  John  Murray  from  India:'  and  in  vol.  v. 
p.  181,  bis  *  Observations  on  Spring  Wheat'  The  following 
are  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  qf  the  HorticttJturai 
Society  :^Vo\.  i.  p.  8,  'An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Time 
when  the  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  was  fii-st  introduced 
into  ^  United  Kingdom,  with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Wheat  of  India;'  p.  31, '  Some  Hints  respecting  the  proper 
Mode  of  inuring  Tender  Plants  to  our  Climate ;'  p.  54, '  On 
the  Revival  of  an  obsolete  Mode  of  managing  Strawberries;' 
p.  75, '  An  Account  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  the  Ame- 
rican Cranberry  at  Spring  Grove ;'  p.  140,  '  On  the  Ilortf* 
cultural  Management  of  the  Sweet  or  Spanish  Cliestimt 
Tree;'  p.  147,  *  On  the  Forcing-houses  of  the  Romans, 
with  a  List  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  them,  now  in  our  Gardens ;' 
p.  197,  'Account  of  a  New  Apple  called  the  Spring-Gruvo- 
CodUng;'  p.  252,  *  On  ripening  the  Second  Crup  of  Fijfs 
that  grow  on  the  New  Shoots  ;'  with  two  smaller  articles  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  same  volume,  pp.  4,  i7.  In  vol.  ii.  p. 
1 62,  '  Notes  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  Aphis 
Lamgera,  or  the  Apple  Tree  Insect,  in  this  Country.'  In 
To^  xi.  of  the  JLinnteaA  Society's  Transantions,  pt.  ii.  1815, 
are  bis  *  Observations  on  a  Hunting  Spider,'  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  William  Elford  Leach.  He  made  a  few  communica- 
tions, also,  to  the  Archeeologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
These  will  be  found  in  voL  x.  p.  70 ;  xiL  p.  98 ;  xiii.  p.  31S ; 
XLV.  pp.  273,  27a.  S79i  zv.  p.  72;  xvi.  pp.  tfiS.  340»  363; 
xix.  102,  109. 
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Among  hU  manuscripts,  and  that  portion  of  bis  library 
(not  scientific)  which  was  removed  after  his  death  to  Lincoln- 
shire, is  a  copy  of  Minsheu,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manuscript  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Pointt  (\f  Husbandry,  prepared  by  himself  for  a  new  edition. 

A  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  I%7ander  (another  of  Linnsus's  pupils),  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Soiander  as  hisihbranan,  was  published  in  1800,  en- 
titled C(U<Uogui  BibUothec€B  Higtonco-NatwalU  Jotepki 
Sar^t,  anetore  Jona  Dryander,  A.M.,  R^a  Societatis 
Bibliotheeario,  in  ftve  volumes  8vo.  A  liiBiled  number  only 
was  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity, 

(See  Eloge  Hutorique  de  M.  Banks  lu  d  la  Siancs  de 
I  Acad.  Royaie  des  Sciences,  le  2  Avril,  1»21,  4to. ;  Bio- 
graphic UniverseUe,  torn.  Ivii.  Supplem.  p.  101;  Sir 
Everard  Home's  Htmlerian  Oration,  Feb.  14,  1822;  Gent. 
Mag.,\71\,  pp.  232,  565  ;  1772,  pp.  254,294;  1820,  pt.  i. 
Dp.  534,  637;  pt.ii. pp.  86-88;  New  Monthly  Mag.  \fA.-xx\. 
.820,  pp.  185-194;  Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons; Tilloch's  Philosoph.  Mag.  voL  xiv.  1820,  pp.  40-46 ; 
but  nothing  has  been  drawn  fixtm  the  uncandid  '  Review  of 
some  leading  pointo  in  the  official  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  late  President  of  the  1^*1  Society,'  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  161-174.  241-257.  To  these  authorities  original 
information  has  been  added.)  The  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  ludl 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Frands  Chantrey,  Esq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  December,  1 735,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.  His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  high  respectability,  and  to 
give  his  three  sons  a  liberal  education.  That  classical  taste 
which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  a  profession  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  eiqoyiog  such  a  denee  of  patronage,  that  a  parent 
might,  without  ineorring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.  Reynolds 
at  that  period  was  drawing  a  splendid  revenue  A'om  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  from  a  barbarous 
state  of  declension.  -  Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
talents  in  sculpture  with  distin^ished  success ;  and  Kent 
made  all  the  arts  tributary  to  his  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of  psinter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape-gardener. 
Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.  The  pro- 
fession for  which  bis  father  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  mind  had  already  taken  its  un- 
alterable bent ;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
left  of  his  architectural  studies,  except  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  are  introduoed  in  his  bos-reliefit, 
they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision.  How  long  he 
continued  with  Kent  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  during  his  youth,  he  practised  the  profession  of 
carving  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner, a  means  both  of  reputation  and  profit. 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  established.  Banks, 
who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  formed,  had  little  to  learn  from  such  an  institution ; 
nevertheless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  the  sueoessAil  competitor  for  the  gold  prize  among 
many  rivab.  He  exhibited,  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of.^eas  rescuing  Anchises  from  the  tfames  of 
Troy,  and  the  fertiUty  of  his  invention  was  evmced  in  bis 
different  modes  of  treating  the  same  story.  His  reputattoa 
was  greatly  increased,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  group  of 
Mercury,  Argus,  and  lii ;  and  his  talents  had  altogetiier 
made  such  an  impreseion,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  send  him  to  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  50/.  per 
annum.  Banks  fortunately  was  placed,  by  his  father's  liber- 
ality and  his  wife's  p<Htion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  academic  stipend.  He  gave  up  hia  small  gaUery  and 
studio  to  his  younger  brother  Charles,  who  had  embraced 
the  same  profession,  and,  accompanied  by  hia  wife,  arrived 
in  Rome  in  August,  1772.  At  that  tim^  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  painter,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  considered 
10  stand  at  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  series  of  desisns  from  the  Iliad,  he  must  have 
been  cbielly  indebted  for  this  high  distinc^ipa  to  t}i$  mo^* 


rate  state  of  contemporary  talent  His  cliaracter  as  a  »«mn 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable :  he  was  a 
general  friend  to  artists,  those  especially  of  his  own  country. 
West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  and  NoUekens,  were  among  the  stu- 
dents whose  views  had  been  promoted  by  hia  good  offices, 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  bad  brought  with  him,  to 
secure  every  advantage  vhidi  Hamilton's  iriend^p  oonld 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reyncdds,  whose  admiration  of  Midiel  Aaoelo 
knew  no  limit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  uniemitung 
study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  but  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  performances  available  for 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  undivided 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  those  pure  models  of  anUquity  with 
which  his  genius  naturally  sympathized,  and  with  which 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excd- 
lence,  which  far  surpassed  his  expectations.  The  Italian 
artists  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  process  (^work- 
ing marble,  and  Banks  took  lessons,  in  that  branefa  of  biM 
art,  of  Capizxoldi,  a  distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Rome  was  a 
relief  in  marble ;  the  subject  was,  Caraetacus  pleading 
before  Claudius,  a  performance  chuacterixed  by  grandeur 
and  simplicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  Duke) 
of  Buckingham,  and  now  ornaments  his  seat  at  Stowe.  The 
second  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  possession  of  her  family.  These  works  proved 
with  what  assiduity  he  had  pursued  his  studies ;  but  that 
which  most  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  virtuosi 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  wiUi  the  butterfly,  which  exhibited 
such  grace,  symmetry,  and  classical  elegance,  that  the  artist 
was  considered  to  have  rivalled  the  finest  of  the  great  models 
which  had  beenthe  objects  of  his  imitation.  The  aotiaisitioD 
of  fame,  however,  was  attended  with  no  correspooding  pn>< 
fit.  The  English  at  Rome  were  not  yet  fiiUyooovineedtMta 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equallhig  those  woriu 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  re^rd  with  su- 
perstitious reverence ;  and  Banks,  after  a  residence  of  seven 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  beeo  much  admired 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  1775.  Here 
again  disappointment  awaited  him :  NoUekens  and  Bacon 
had  possession  of  the  ground,  nor  was  his  refined  and  poetic 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
formances of  these  established  favourites.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  of  two  years,  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  in  1 784,  being  then  in  his  fbrty- ninth  year, 
be  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empress  Catherine  gave 
him  a  flattering  reception,  purehaMd  one  of  lus  ftnett  works, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placed  it  ui  a  temple 
built  for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  Czarscozelo,  But 
Banks  soon  discovered  that  a  taste  fat  sculpture  was  yet  to 
be  formed  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  occupied  solely  with 
balls,  military  spectacles,  and  the  coarsest  diss)paQ<»i.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  quite  neglected.  The  Empress  commis- 
sioned him  to  mt^e  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  This  work  he  executed,  and  being  apprehensive, 
perhaps,  that  a  few  more  such  subjects  would  be  imposed  on 
tiim,  determined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Russia,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  expressing  his  intention  of  finally  settling  there, 
and  dwiring  them  to  make  preparations  for  following  turn. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  by  his  sudden 
re-appearance  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  uieir  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  continual  occasions  ' 
for  the  exeroise  of  his  equanimity,  and  in  no  instance 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  soon 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  had  just  completed, 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  genius, 
his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles,  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  SomerMt 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  the 
car  which  conveyed  it,  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  artist, 
who  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  this  woric,  and  who 
had  founded  on  it  just  lu^s  of  awakenmg  public  attention, 
thus  hdield  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment  He  re- 
turned home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife  ot 
daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  suniect,  by  any  diiference  in 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  had  ht^ipened.  He  suci 
ce«ded,with  much  diffieultytftod    his  bivtbex's  assists^ 
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ID  mrtwing  the  statue ;  and  this  fine  peribrmance,  in  which 
p»thotio  ezprasuon  is  united  with  henne  beauty,  was  duly 
^preeiated  by  the  puUic.  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafud  desired  to 
hsra  it  executed  in  marble,  and  a  block  was  purchased  for 
tiiat  purpose,  but  the  patron  reconsidered  the  matter,  sod 
det^mined  to  have,  in  its  stead,  a  group  of  Thetis  dipping 
the  infant  Achilles.  So  far  the  sculptor  concurred,  but 
while  he  was  tasking  his  imagination  to  furnish  a  fine  ideal 
head  of  Thetis,  he  learned  to  his  astonishment  that  his  pains 
were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  face  of  Mrs.  Johnes  was  to 
supply  his  model.  Her  female  infant,  also,  was  to  furnish 
the  head  of  Atdiilles.  As  Johnes  was  a  man  of  talent,  this 
preposterous  folly  excites  the  more  surprise.  Banks,  how- 
ever, who  really  esteemed  his  employer,  proceeded  in  his 
task,  and,  in  spite  of  its  individualities,  the  work  was  a 
beautiAil  one.  Banks*  during  bis  after  life,  was  a  fre(}ueut 
visiter  at  Hafod  in  the  summer  months,  but  his  practice  of 
sketching  and  designing  was  never  intermitted,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  those  vacations  that  he  made  hn  beautiful 
composition  of  Tbetis  and  her  nympbs  consoling  Achilles. 
It  is  an  oval  in  alto-rilidro :  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs 
ascend  from  the  sea  like  a  mist ;  nor  has  the  buoyant  and 
elastic  elegance  of  those  figures  been  excelled  in  any  work 
either  of  antient  or  modem  art.  Casts  of  this  fine  perform- 
ance are  to  be  seen  in  the  study  of  almost  every  artist. 
Banks  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  about 
this  time,  and  presented  to  tlwt  institution  a  flgore  of  a 
fUlen  ^nt,  which  is  now  in  their  council-ioom.  This  work 
is  exquisite  in  its  maoiul  exeentkm,  and  displays  great  accu- 
IHCT  in  anatomical  detafl,  but  the  acute  angle  fiumed  by  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  impairs  the  impression  of  grandeur. 
His  next  work  was  a  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothhy,  a  beautiAil  and  interesting  child,  who  died 
in  her  sixth  year.  In  this  monument,  now  in  Ashbourne 
church,  Derbyshire,  she  is  represented  sleeping  on  her  bed, 
and  the  figure  conveys  all  the  touching  interest  excited  by 
the  sight  of  infant  loveliness  doomed  to  early  death.  The 
monument  to  Woollett,  executed  soon  after,  was  an  intract- 
able subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  the  sculptor  has  not 
surmounted  very  successfully ;  but  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  attended  by  Poetry  and  Painting  nve  a  better 
scope  to  his  genius.  This  work  was  executed  K>r  Alderman 
Boydell,  and  is  now  in  fhmt  of  the  Brituh  Institution,  for- 
merly the  Shakspeare  Gallery.  The  snlyect  did  not  admit 
of  much  variety  of  expression,  1)ut  in  arrangement  and  cha- 
racter it  is  elegant  and  appropriate. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which  is  somewhat 
singular  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  Banks,  having  modelled 
a  bust  of  Home  Tooke,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  that 
gentleman,  and  made  him  frequent  visits  nt  his  house  at 
Wimbledon ;  when  Tooke  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
sonable practices,  Banks  also  became  implicated,  and  was 
summoned  to  an  official  examination  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  A  very  slight  explanation  was  sufficient  to  excul- 
pate him;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  ferment  of  political 
opinion  at  that  period,  and  so  strong  the  tide  of  prejudice, 
that  Banks's  interests  were  not  a  little  injured  even  by  the 
bare  suspicion  which  had  attached  to  him. 

The  last  public  works  on  which  Banks  was  engaged  were 
the  monuments  of  Sir  Sy^^  Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  those  of  Captains  Westcott  and  Burgess  in  St.  Paul's 
CatbedraL  The  former,  was  executed  for  the  Kast  India 
Company;  the  two  latter  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Taste 
for  his  Majesty's  government.  Banks  was  great  in  subjects 
purely  ideal,  but  he  failed  when  he  attempted  to  apply  the 
uinaples  proper  to  that  class  of  art  to  the  plain  realities  of 
life.  On  Uie  assumption  that  he  was  imitating  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  artists,  he  has  represented  the  two  captains 
naked,  or  nearly  so.  an  absurdity  not  less  offensive  to  popu- 
lar feeling,  than  fallacious  as  referring  to  the  examples  of 
ancient  art  The  Greek  sculptors  certainly  represented 
those  heroes  naked  who  beloneed  to  remote  antiquity, — 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Achilles,  and  others,  of  a  fabulous  cast; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  exhibited  their  distin- 
guished contemporaries  in  the  same  manner :  on  the  con- 
trary, most  of  their  works  of  this  latter  description  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  fine  and  appropriatecast  of  draperies. 
In  public  monuments,  of  whatever  magnificence,  common- 
place propriety  idiould  form  a  lar^e  ingredient ;  and  it  was 
by  the  tact  with  which  he  combined  those  qualities  that 
Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Banks,  succeeded  in  bearing 
away  the  general  suffrage,  however  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
lofty  imagination  tind  genwd  power  of  iiiteUect.  It  Bhould 


be  ailded,  that  the  allegorical  figures  in  those  monument, 
and  a  Mahratta  captive  in  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's,  are 
finely  conoetved.  and  in  every  way  worUiy  of  the  sculptor's 
reputation. 

With  the  monument  of  Captain  Westcott,  which  was 
finished  in  1805,  Banks  terminated  his  career;  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  February.  1 805,  in  his  seventieth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Paddington  churchyard.  A  plain  tablet 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this 
inscription  : — *  In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.,  R.A., 
sculptor,  whose  superior  abilities -in  the  profession  added  a 
lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  whose  character  as  a 
man  reflected  honour  on  human  nature.'  This  epitaph 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  few  which  tfre  entitled  to  the 
'  praise  of  truth  :  it  would  he  difficult  to  fiind  an  individual 
in  whom  there  was  more  to  admire  and  less  to  condemn. 

BA'NKSIA,  an  Australian  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Proteaceee,  of  very  remarkable  habits, 
and  forming  a  striking  appearance  in  the  places' where  it 
grows.  It  was  named  in  cumpliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  consists  of  bushes,  or,  less  frequently,  of  small  trees,  with 
their  branches  growing  in  an  umbelled  manner.  The 
leaves  are  hard  and  dry,  and,  in  young  plants,  always 
cut  at  the  edges,  hut  in  old  specimens  undivided.  They 
have  a  dull  green  colour  on  their  upper  side,  and  are  usually 
white,  or  very  pale  green,  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are 
long,  narrow,  tubular,  coloured  calyxes ;  without  c(m^a,and 


The  plant  In  tits  foegnHindisUiaBMdBaiduUQf  KlDgOaoTKe'*  SooDd.uid 
the  other  the  Yellow  Banksia  oT  tba  Qolfor  CarpeDtvla,  ftom  ikelobM  mda 
OD  the  (pot  by  W.  WeelkU.  Esq. 

with  only  four  stamens  lodged  in  their  concave  points.  They 
are  collected  into  oblong  beads,  oftenconsistinRof  six  hundred 
or  more,  closely  arrangra,  and  do  not  fall  off  when  the  bloom- 
ing is  over,  but  wither,  become  brown,  and  adhere  to  the 
aias  of  the  bead.  Very  few  of  them  are  futile ;  the  greater 
part  are  altogether  abortive,  and  form  a  sort  of  coarse  fibrous 
covering  to  the  singular  two-valved  fruit,  which  is  thick  and 
woody,  contains  two  black-winged  seeds,  and  when  it  sheds 
them  opens  like  an  oyster,  or  any  other  bivalve  shell. 

These  plants  are  found  in  sandy  forest  land,  or  on  rocks, 
over  the  whole  known  continent  of  Australia,  but  chiefly  be- 
yond the  Tropic.  They  are  called  by  the  colonists  honeysuckle 
trees,  and  are  considered,  in  New  South  Wales,  as  evidence 
of  bad  land ;  hut  in  the  Swau  River  colony  th^  occupy  the 
most  fertile  tracts.  Many  species  are  now  cultivated  in  the 
conservatraies  Ot  Europe,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  fbr 
their  handsome  foliage  and  singular  heads  of  Howers.  None 
of  tliem  appear  to  be  of  much  value  for  timber,  althoi^h 
they  make  good  firovood.  £.  compar  and  B>  twrata  (wbictt 
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last  h  said  to  grow  tihirty  ieet'high,  with  a  stem  in««arinK 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter)  are  the  largest  species  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  travelers  on  the  east  coast.  On  the 
west  coast,  in  Swan  River  colony,  B.  ^andis  reaches  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  honey  in  secreted  by  their 
flowers,  and  collected  by  the  natives  of  King  George's 
Sound,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county 
Down,  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  (he 
high  lands  near  the  coast.  It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight 
course,  and  in  a  norUi-west  direction,  to  Lougfa  Neagh,  which 
it  enters  near  the  south-westem  comer,  and  issues  from  the 
nwth-westem  part  of  the  Lough,  flowing  through  Lough 
Beg,  and  thence  in  a-direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
wUch  it  joins  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and 
about  seventy-flre  English  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  source.    [See  Nbaoh.] 

In  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ban- 
bridge  in  the  county  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Port- 

flenone  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  Colereine  inXondon- 
erry.  About  three  miles  south  of  Kiirea  it  is  joined  by  the 
rim  Clody,  A  handsome  bridge  was  built  in  1833  at 
Agivey,  about  midwaj^  between  Kilrea  and  Coleraine, 
opening  a  communication  between  Ltmdonderry  and  the 
town  of  Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  a 
oonsiderable  market  for  linen  is  held.  The  river  Bann  has 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
difficult  in  rough  weather ;  at  other  times,  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen  can  proceed  as  high  up  the  stream  as  the 
bridge  at  Coleraine,  which  separates  the  town  from  its 
suburbs  or  liberties  on  the  western  or  Antrim  side  of 
the  river.  The  approach  to  the  town  is,  however,  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  It  has  been  proposed  to  overcome  this 
impediment  by  cutting  a  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Cole- 
iraine.  The  rivet  is  rendered  unnavigable  beyond  that  town 
by  the  falls  whiidi  occur.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery.  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
bighly  romantic. 

(Wakefield's  SteUittieal  and  Political  Account  of  Ire- 
land; Report  of  Commitaioners  avpointed  to  determine  the 
Boundaries  of  Citieg  and  Borougnt  in  Ireland.y 

BANNER.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  a  definition  of  this 
word,  or  a  description  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  has  given 
only  an  imperfect  catalogue  of  its  synonyms  :  fiag,  standard, 
military  ensign,  streamer.  The  etymology  ta  uncertain, 
but  probably  banner  is  in  some  way  connected  with  ban,  a 
rallying  point,   A  banner  we  conceive  to  be  essentially  a 

5iece  of  drapery  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  w  staff, 
'his  generally  hangs  Ioom,  but  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a 
slight  frame-work  of  wood.  Before*  however,  the  idea  of 
mmner  is  complete,  we  must  regard  this  simple  piece  of 
workmanship  as  being  in  some  way  indicative  of  dignity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  betug  carried  on  some  occasion 
with  which  ideas  of  dignity  are  connected,  as  in  processions 
in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  size  and  form  are  but  accidents.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of  which  so  simple  an  in- 
strument is  susceptible.  When  banner3  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persons  of  different  ranks,  the  size  has 
often  borne  relation  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  banner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
stuffs— velvet  or  silk— but  the  material  most  eommoDly 
used  is  a  kind  of  sofi  silk  called  tallbta.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  one  uniform  colour.  A  white  banner 
was  antiently  borne  in  the  English  army.  One  of  the 
knights  at  the  siege  of  Cu-lavecok,  a  caslle  in  Scotland,  in 
the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  carried  a  plain  red  banner ;  but 
they  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  taeseU  and  fringes, 
and  generally  there  is  wrought  upon  them  some  figure  or 
^vice  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  community,  or 
uie  nation  by  whom  the  banner  is  raised, « to  the  puipose 
or  occasion  of  its  being  displayed. 

Other  terms  by  which  a  bauner  is  called,  are — 
Standard,  by  which  is  meaut  the  most  considerable  ban- 
ner of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  displayed  in 
the  field,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prince,  or  ouier  chief; 
as  a  rallying  point  for  his  friends.  i 
Colours,  the  banners  now  borne  by  particular  regiments.  < 
Flag,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  generally  employed  as  a  ! 
signal. 

Pendant  is  s  nattow  flag  with  a  long  streaming  tail,  and  ' 


bis  been  adopted  by  all  modem  natioM  to  daiote  the  vai 
sel  which  carries  it  to  be  a  nati<Hial  veaeel,  or  man-of-war. 

Streamer  is  a  poetic  word,  and  eenna  to  be  nnd  fm 
species  of  floating  bannoe. 
-  Ensign  is  a  word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  bannw  £s- 
■  playing  insignia  which  belong  to  a  particular  person,  or 
I  collection  of  persons.   It  was  formerly  used  where  we  now 
say  colours ;  and  the  officer  called  an  ensign  was  origioillj 
the  ensign-bearer.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  national  eoloiin 
I  worn  by  vessels  over  their  stem. 

Pennon,  another  mode  of  writing  pendant. 
Pensil,  or  Pennoncille,  a  small  pennon. 
B<utniirv-quarree,  where  the  drapery  was  squaie. 
Guidon  is  now  used  for  the  little  banner  of  a  regtmeaL 
Goitfannon  is  properly  apjHOpriato  to  the  banner  of  ttw 
pope  or  of  the  church. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  word  banner  it  used  by  amt 
writers  and  speakers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  generic  tens,  U 
which  the  other  words  indicate  particular  species.  We  sliiU 
therefore  bring  together  in  this  article  muen  of  the  infitnns- 
tion  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  a  subject  to  which  iinle 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  but  which  is  oonneoted  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  much  of  our  poetry,  and  is  not  without 
its  share  of  historical  importance  and  national  interest. 

The  military  standards  of  the  Romans  were  essMiUslly 
di&rent  from  the  flags,  colours,  and  ensigns  of  modem 
warfare.  They  were  carvings  in  metal  or  mod;  theesgl^ 
or  some  other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  luce  or 
pole.  The  forms  of  them  are  knowji  to  us  by  the  rojm- 
sentations  of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  coinsss  that 
people.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Xeoophoa 
{Anab.  i.  10)  was  a  golden  or  gilded  eagle,  raised  on  «  qwar 
or  ^1e.  We  have  few  such  representations  of  the  military 
ensigns  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  nothing,  ii  aeoms, 
which  can  authorise  us  to  suppoee  mat  baonorstia  the  ssase 
in  which  the  term  has  been  hen.  defined,  wm  in  use 
among  them. 

But  we  find  them  in  use  among  the  modem  natiims  o( 
Europe  ^m  a  venr  early  period.  The  first  notice  of  tb«m 
in  English  affairs  is  by  Bede,  who,  when  he  relates  the  first 
interview  which  Augustine  and  his  followns  hod  witk 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  says  that  they  approached  the 
king  bearing  banners  on  which  were  displayed  silver  cnssei, 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chanting,  as  tbsf 
went  along,  praj^ers  fiir  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  pet^le. 
They  were  then  living  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  j  and  when  the 
king  hod  assigned  them  habiUtions  in  Canterbury,  they 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  thor  littie  baiinersi 
chantinj^  halleluiahs,  and  praying  fw  the  blessing  of  (Sod 
on  the  ci^  which  received  them. 
Thus  early  were  banners  uaed  in  reVigious  affairs,  to  tfas 

Kmp  and  splendour  of  which  they  have  lent  their  aid  in  ^ 
or  times*  as  in  Cath(4io  countries  tiiey  still  oonUnus 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  England  bad  banners  laid  up  in 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  produced  on  the  great  anniversaries, 
or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  particular  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  These  were  sometimes)  ss 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  monastery,  and 
displayed  in  the  field.  At  Ripon,  for  instance,  there  was 
the  banner  of  St.  Wilfrid;  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  St. 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  displayed  in  th«  field 
at  Northallerton  in  the  reign  of  ^phen.  We  find,  al«o, 
King  Edward  I.  paying  &kd.  a  day  to  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  college  of  Beverley  for  carrying  in  his  anny  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  J(^,  and  \d.  a  day  while  taking  it  Uck  to  lu* 
monastery. 

Sometimes  the  buinm  6S  the  religimu  not  only  dis- 
played a  representetion  or  lymbcd  vt%  particular  saint  whHB 
they  held  in  especial  honour,  but  some  relic  <^  the  sunt 
composed  a  part  of  the  banner  This  was  the  case  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  Of  this  baooer 
there  is  a  particular  and  authentic  description  in  a  very 
curious  little  volume,  entitled  TheAntieni  Ritas  end  Monu- 
ment g  of  the  Monasticai  and  Cathedral  CAunsk  qf  Durham, 
1 6  72,  which  we  shall  here  transcribe : — '  iThe  prior  caused  a 
goodly  and  sumptuous  banner  to  be  made,  witn  pipes  of  sd- 
ver  to  be  nut  on  a  stoff,  being  five  yofds  long,  with  a  devks 
to  take  off  and  on  the  pipes  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  k^  in  a 
chest  in  the  feretory,  when  they  wen  taken  down,  whidi 
banner  was  shewed  wad  carried  in  the  said  abhef  on  festival 
and  principal  days.  On  the  heiriit  of  the  ovMUOSt  pifM 
was  a  fiur  pretty  Gtw  of  sUver,  and  a  wand  of  ailveri  bavaig 
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ft  line  wrooffbt  knot  of  liWer  at  either  eni,  that  went  under- 
neath the  hanner-oloth,  Thereunto  the  banner-cloth  was 
fiutened  and  tied ;  which  wand  wai  of  the  thickness  of  a 
num's  finger,  and  at  either  end  of  the  said  wand  there  was  a 
fine  ulver  hell.  The  wand  was  &stened  by  ^e  middle  to 
the  banner-staff  hard  under  the  cross.  The  banner-doUi 
was  a  yard  broad  and  five  quarters  deep ;  and  the  nether 

Start  or  it  was  indented  in  five  parts  and  fringed,  and  made 
ast  all  about  with  red  silk  and  gold ;  and,  also,  the  said 
banner-cloth  was  made  of  red  velvet,  on  both  sides  most 
sumptuously  embroidered  and  wrought  with  flowenj  of  green 
silk  and  gold ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  said  banner-cloth 
was  the  said  holy  relic^ue  and  corporax  cloth  [this  was  the 
corporas  cloth  with  which  St  Cuthbert  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  used  to  cover  the  chalice  when  he  said  mass]  inclosed 
and  placed  therein :  which  corporax  cloth  was  covered  over 
with  white  velvet,  half  a  yard  flquare  every  way,  having  a 
red  cross  of  red  velvet  on  both  sides  over  the  same  holy  re- 
liqUSr  most  artificially  and  cunningly  compiled  and  framed, 
being  finely  fringed  about  the  skirts  and  edges  with  fringe 
of  red  silk  and  gold,  and  threp  little  fine  silver  bells  fastened 
to  the  skirts  of  the  said  bannercloth,  like  unto  sacriog  bells ; 
and  being  so  sumptuously  finished  and  absolutely  perfected, 
was  dedicated  to  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  the  same  should  be  presented  and  carried  always  after 
to  any  battle,  as  occasion  should  serve ;  and  which  was  never 
carried  or  shewed  at  any  battle,  but.  by  the  especial  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  it 
brought  home  the  victory.' — pp.  42-44.  This  banner  was 
made  in  the  year  1346,  but  there  had  been  a  banner  of  St. 
CuUibert  before ;  for  in  the  wardrobe  accompts  of  King 
Edward  I.  (1299-1300)  there  is  an  entry  of  5/.,  paid  to  WU- 
liam  de  Gretham,  a  monk  of  Durham,  for  his  expenses  in 
carrying  it  from  the  3rd  of  July  to  the  24th  of  August,  and 
for  replacing  it  in  the  church  of  Durham.  The  fktne  of  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  securing  the  victory  was  so  great, 
that  when  Wilfrid  Holme,  an  early  English  writer  of  verse, 
who  has  left  a  metrical  account  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  called  the  Pilgrimage  qf  Orace, 
^aks  of  various  religious  works  or  relics  to  which  particular 
virtues  were  ascribed,  he  says  of  St.  Cuthbert's  banner  that 
it  *  caused  the  foes  to  flee.'  When  the  Earl  of  Surry  com- 
manded an  expeditkm  into  Scotland  eariy  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIXI.,  he  stopped  at  Durham,  and  when  he  had  at- 
tended mass  he  agreed  with  the  prior  for  St.  Cuthbert's 
banner.  This  ii  mentioned  1^  Hall  the  chronicler ;  Skelton 
thepoet  also  alludes  to  thftfiwt,  and  names  also  tbe  banner 
of  St.  William*  another  nwthem  sunt  «■  being  oatried  in 
the  same  army. 

This  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  after  the  Refixraatun,  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  Whittingham.who  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, one  of  the  zealots  of  the  Reformation.  His  wife,  who 
was  a  French  woman,  is  reported  to  have  burnt  it.  (Ritet 
and  Monumenta,  &c.  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  introduce  in  this  article  much 
lespeoting  the  use  of  banners  in  other  countries ;  but  we 
must  remark  that  the  orifiamme,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
notice  in  the  romances  of  ehivalry  and  the  authentic  chroni- 
cles of  the  middle  ages^  was  no  ouier  than  the  banner  of  St. 
Dennis,  which,  like  this  of  St.  Cuthbert,  was  borrowed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  and  carried  in  the  French 
armies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  soldiery.  The  ori- 
fiamme was  flame-coloured,  without  any  embroidery;  below, 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  was  ibstened  to  the 
lanee  by  loups*tif  green  silk.  When  Louts  le  Gros  bad  to 
defend  France  agamst  tbe  Emperor  Henry  V..  he  received 
this  banner  at  the  altar  of  St.  Dennis  with  much  ceremony. 
It  was  carried  in  the  armies  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  le  Bel. ' 
Charles  VII.  bod  it  not,  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennu  being 
then  in  possession  of  the  English. 

Among  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  there  were  two  who 
were  reputed  saints.  Edmund  -the  Martyr  and  Edward 
tlw  ConresBor.  1%e  banners  of  these  saints  aocompanied 
the  English  army,  and  waved  over  the  fields  where  our 
Edwards  and  Henries  gained  their  victories..  The  device 
on  the  banner  of  St.  Edmund  was  two-fold :  it  had  a  repre- 
sentation of  Eve  in  the  garden,  and  the  serpent  tempting 
her ;  it  had  also  the  thcee  crowns,  which  were  interpreted  of 
Royalty,  of  Continence,  and  of  Martyrdom.  This  we  learn 
from  Lydgate.  a  monk  of  Bury,  where  was  the  monastery 
especially  founded  in  honour  of  Edmund^  king  and  saint 
Tbe  device  upon  die  banner  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
WW,  no  doubt,  tiie  otoss  and  martlets  aa  they  appear  carved 


in  stone  in  tbe  ebbe^  of  Westminster,  where  he  is  buried. 
Henry  V.  hod  also  with  him  a  banner  of  the  IVinl^,  and 
another  of  the  Virgin. 

We  probably  should  not  err  widely  if  we  were  to  assert  of 
the  hannera  in  the  middle  ages,  that  th^  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  ecclesiastics,  between  the  afiairs 
of  war  and  tbe  sentiments  and  feelings  of  religion.  Their 
influence  would  be  felt  on  many  occasions,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  Christians  were  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Saracens  and  other  enemies  of  the  fuith.  It  was  then 
tbe  cross  or  the  crescent.  We  may  trace,  even  to  these 
times,  a  connexion  between  military  affairs  and  the  religious 
sentiment  through  the  medium  of  the  banners  earned  in 
tbe  army.  Even  in  Protestant  countries  they  are  frequenlly 
blessed  by  a  minister  of  religion.  Tbe  pope  still  sends  con- 
secrated banners  where  he  wishes  success.  The  banners 
of  Knights  of  the  Garter  are  suspended  in  the  Chapel  of 
St  George  at  Windsor,  and  those  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
in  Henry  VIL's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  churches  are 
stilt  the  depositaries  of  banners  taken  flrom  the  enemy,  and 
banners  hang  over  the  tombs  of  military  or  naval  men  of 
distinction. 

That  which  is  peculiarly  the  national  banner  of  Eng- 
land is  a  religious  one.  It  was  the  practice  of  Christian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  private  persous,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  peculiar  tutelage  of  some  one  saint.  England's 
patron  saint  was  St.  George,  for  what  reason  the  anti- 
quaries are  puzzled  to  determine.  But  *  St.  George  for 
England '  was  a  usual  war-cry,  and  his  banner  was,  above 
all,  the  national  banner  of  Englishmen.  The  device  was  a 
plain  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  Whatever  other  banners 
were  carried,  this  was  always  foremost  in  tbe  field ;  and  to 
this  day  the  red  cross  forms  the  most  conspicuous  future  in 
the  figure  which  the  banner  of  England  presents. 

The  other  parts  of  the  figure  on  the  national  banner  are 
composed  out  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint 
Patrick,  the  patrons  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  Boththese 
are  what  the  heralds  call  saltier-crosses,  that  is  crosses 
with  the  limbs  extended  towards  the  comers  instead  of  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Saint  Andrew's  Cross  was  white  upon 
a  blue  ground.  Soon  after  King  James  VI,  became  king  of 
England,  he  directed  tliat  this  cross  should  be  united  with 
tbe  cross  of  Saint  George  in  the  national  ensi^.  This 
formed  what  was  called  the  Uniwi-Ftae.  To  this,  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  1 800.  the  cross  «  Saint  Patrick  was 
added.  Iliis  was  red  upon  a  white  ground.  This  did  not 
unite  with  the  other  two  so  welt  as  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew  had  united  with  that  of  Saint  George. 

The  Lions  of  England  are  tbe  personal  achievement  of 
our  Kings.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  tim« 
of  Ricbud  I.,  beyond  whose  reign  they  can  hardly  be  traced, 
there  was  a  banner,  bearing  the  lions,  always  carried  near 
tbe  person  of  the  king  when  he  was  engaged  in  war.  It 
seems  also,  that  other  devices  which  were  favourite  cog- 
nizances of  kings  of  England  were  depicted  in  banners  as 
well  as  carved  upon  the  buildings  erected  by  them*  or 
placed  in  the  windows.  Thus,  Edward  IV.  had  a  banner 
niQx  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of  York.  Henry  VIL. 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  offered  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Paul,  at  London,  three -banners,  one  of  Saint  George,  one 
which  bad  a  dun  cow  for  its  device,  and  the  third  exhibiting 
a  red  fiery  dragon,  an  enugn  which  had  reference  to  his 
descent  flrom  the  princes  of  Wales. 

In  thus  carrying  their  own  personal  banners  into  the 
field,  the  king  was  imitated  by  the  earls  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  who  were  in  the  English  armies.  In  the 
feudal  times,  the  armies  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
bodies  of  men  brought  up  by  tbe  great  tenairts-in-chief  of 
the  Crown,  and  led  by  that  chief  himself  who  was  bound  to 
penonal  service,  as  well  as  to  ftimidi  a  certain  quota  of 
men.  [Sne  Aauy.I  These  pmsons  brought  banners  of 
their  own,  on  which  were  depicted  the  heraldic  insignia 
of  their  houses.  This  was  no  doubt  an  affair  gratifying  to 
the  passion  for  distinction ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  neoessity  also.  Heraldry  was  in  those  days,  far 
more  than  at  present,  a  necessary  art,— a  dumb  language. 
When  the  figure  was  so  completely  cased  in  steel,  and  the 
face  covered  by  the  face-plate,  there  was  scarcely  the  pos- 
sibility of  distinguishing  one  knight  from  another  of  the 
same  height  and  general  appearance.  But  the  escallop- 
shells  showed  who  were  Dacres ;  the  water-budgets.  Rooses ; 
the  chevrons,  Clares ;  and  tiie  white  lion  on  the  red  field, 
Mowbrays,  wiUi  as  much  certainty  as  if  thff  Teiy  namei 
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thoDUelvet  were  painted  on  tte  shieldB,  embrmdered  on  the 
Burcoats,  or  displayed  upon  the  banners.  The  young  Earl 
of  Gbucester,  grandson  of  King  Edward  I.,  was  alaiQ  iii 
Scotland  by  persons  who  would  gladly  have  saved  hu  hfe 
had  they  known  who  he  was ;  hut  as  the  chronicler  who 
relates  the  fact  observes,  ha  had  not  bit  annorial  insignia 

with  bim.  . ,     .        .  , 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was.  that  besides  the  national 
banner,  the  banner  of  the  King,  and  the  banners  brought 
by  men  of  religion,  there  were  in  the  English  army,  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  a  great  Dumber  of  lesser  banners  by  which 
particular  portions  of  the  army  were  distinguished,  and 
which  served  to  show,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  position  in 
the  field  of  the  company  to  which  each  soldier  belonged. 
This  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  army,  which  has  not  escaped  painters  and  poets. 
References  to  this  custom  are  numerous  in  the  writers  who 
in  any  way  touch  upon  tbe  miUtaiy  transactions  of  the 
middle  ^es.  When,  in  the  re^  of  King  Richard  II.,  there 
VBs  a  question  in  the  Court  of  Chivaliy  contested  venr  tena- 
ciously and  at  immense  expense^  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  field, 
the  depositions  in  which  suit  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  much  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  bad  seen  the  ancestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants  exhibiting  in  fields  of  war  on  their  shields  or 
banners  tbe  figure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fitthers.  In  the  present  day  there  is  reference  te  the 
practice,  when  a  family  assert  a  right  to  coal-armour,  inde- 

Kndenlly  ol  any  grant  from  any  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
te  pUtt  is,  that  an  aoMStor  bore  it  In  a  field  of  war ;  which 
is  held  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  plea ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  But  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  presented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Carlaverok 
in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  of  tbe 
siege,  there  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  may  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  but  he 

fives  in  good  teebnieu  terms  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
evice  which  each  displaced  on  bis  banner.   A  short  extract 
will  show  the  way  in  which  he  proceeds : 

*  He  had  for  a  companion  a  jolly  and  smart  bachelor,  well 
wmei  in  love  and  arms,  named  John  Paignel,  who  hme  on 
p  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold. 

'  The  good  Edmund  Deincourt  not  being  able  te  attend 
himself,  sent  his  two  bnive  sons  in  his  stead,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  billetted  of  gold  and  surcharged  with  a  dancette. 

*  John  le  Fitz  Marmaduc,  esteemed  by  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  him :  on  bis  banner 
was  the  resemulance  of  a  fess  and  three  popinjays,  distin- 
guished by  white  and  red. 

'  And  Hauiice  de  Berkelee,  who  was  present  at  libit  expe- 
dition, bad  a  banner  red  as  blood,  with  eronlets  and  a  white 
chevron,  vrith  a  label  of  azure,  because  his  ftither  was 
living. 

'  But  Alexander  de  Biilleol,  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  a  white  banner  and  shield,  with  a  red  shield  voided.' 

Thus  tbe  poet  and  herald  goes  through  the  entire  host, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
chivalry  « England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  tbe  English  army  ceased  te  be  made  up  of  contri- 
butions firom  the  feudal  tenants,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear ;  and  only  the  national,  the  regal,  or  the  religious 
banner  be  unfurled.  But  in  the  army  of  the  I^liament 
tiie  private  banner  again  made  its  appearance.  Sometimes 
it  was  decorated,  as  in  earlier  periods,  with  tbe  armorial 
insignia  of  the  captain  who  displayed  it  But  in  general 
tbe  devices  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  impresses 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  some  moral  sentiment  was  sought  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  Captain  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  had  a 
scroll  on  which  was  wrinen,  Dabitur  victoria  Sanctis. 
Captein  Copley  di^ilayed  a  banner,  on  which  was  wrought 
the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  on  a  bay  chai^r,  with  the 
words.  Nayr  but  at  a  Captain  of  the  Lord  Ho»t$  am 
I  come '  A  oontempnary  has  toft  an  account  of  these 
}»nners.  It  is  a  curious  ^cture  of  the  spirit  of  the  time*. 


It  is  printed  in  the  work  known  by  the  title  of  Sir  Joh» 
Preniwich'g  Res  Pubiica. 

Banners  with  inscriptions,  or  intelligible  devices,  afford  so 
ready  a  means  of  difftising  a  sentiment  or  feeliug  among  a 
multitude,-  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  popular  insur- 
rections. The  five  wounds,  tbe  crucifix,  and  other  devices 
of  the  same  class,  were  exhibited  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Religion.  And  in  indictments 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  enumerate  among  the  overt  acta,  that  tbe  party 
had  marched  with  banners  displayed. 

Tlie  early  sovereigns  of  England  are  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  authentic  representotions  which  we  have 
them,  as  knights  on  horseback  bearing  little  banners.  But 
it  appears,  by  the  illuminations  of  eariy  manuscripts,  that 
distinguished  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carried  his 
banner ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning  the 
usual  practice.  In  later  timesit  wascerteinlyso.  In  1361 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annual 
fee  to  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan,  as  a  reward  for  having  borne  his 
banner  discreetly  at  tbe  siege  of  Calais.  Lord  Boteler,  of 
Sudeley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  had  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  pounds  annual  fee,  as  due  to  bis  office  of  bamierer. 
This  was  probably  the  same  office  with  that  which  was 
called  tbe  Standard-Bearer  of  England,  which  was  held  in 
tbe  reign  of  King  Henry  Vlll.  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  Inferior 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  field  fai4 
also  their  banner-bearers. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  Uth  and  I2tli 
centuries  was  too  large  to  be  wielded  b^  any  one  hand. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  and 
describe  it  thus : — -The  drapery  floated  from  near  the  top 
of  a  mast  or  tell  tree,  which  was  fixed  in  a  scaffold  resting 
on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  wjta 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  of 
the  reigning  prince.  At  the  fbot  of  the  tree  a  priest  cele- 
brated mass  every  day;  while  ten  knights,  attended  by  as 
many  trumpets,  kept  wateh  upon  the  scaffold  night  and 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  in  tbe 
English  armies ;  and  at  the  l»tUe  in  the  reis[n  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  Mod  was  in 
tbe  field.  The  pole  was  the  mast  of  a  vessd,  and  it  was 
decorated  with  various  religious  symbols,  and  with  fhe 
banners  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  John  of  Beverley,  and  Saint 
Wilfrid. 

The  chief  use  of  tbe  standard  and  of  other  banners  in 
military  affairs  must  in  all  times  have  been  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  composed 
the  army.  But  they  constituted,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
now,  the  telegi-aphic  language  of  war.  A  banner  hung  out 
from  a  besieged  fortress  was  as  much  a  sign  that  a  parley 
was  desired  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  as  now.  When 
a  fortress  was  taken,  the  bannors  of  England  were  placed 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it.  Vessels  at  sea  displayed 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
times the  banner  of  ita  commander.  A  herald,  when  sent 
on  an  embassy,  carried  a  banner  of  the  prince  whom  tw 
served  ;  and  the  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  in  early  times,  as 
now,  the  pennon-quarrfee  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageants,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
scene :  at  tournaments,  at  coronations,  or  funerals,  baunen 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion. 

Corporations  also  had  theirbanners,  and  the  several  trading 
companies,  who  still  keep  them.  Tbe  author  of  The  Ritea 
and  Ceremonies  *>/  the  Church  of  Durham  says  that,  on 
Corpus  Christ!  Day,  *  the  bailiff  of  the  town  did  stand  in 
tbe  tolbooth,  and  did  call  all  the  occupations  that  were  intu* 
•tiitant  within  the  town,  every  occupation  in  ita  degree,  to 
bring  forth  their  banners,  with  all  their  ligfata  appertaining 
to  their  several  banners,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abbey  Church, 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree  from  the 
Abbey  Church  door  to  Windisholl-gate  ;  on  tbe  west  side 
of  tlie  way  did  all  the  banners  stand,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Way  all  the  torches  stood  pertaining 'to  tBe  said 
banners,  p.  162.  Tbe  furtber  use  of  them  on  that  day  ia 
described  by  Naogeorgus : 

In  TMaget,  tlie  husbBiiOmaii  about  theit  com  do  rUt. 

With  mmny  CTOMea,  baunen,  and  Sir  J«ItB,  their  p^at,  bend«; 

Wlio,  In  a  bag  about  bta  neck  doth  bear  the  litencd  breatt. 

And  ofteu  timei  be  donrn  nlightt.  and  Ooip^l  loud  doth  rrad. 

ThU  Hirelr  keepa  the  r.ora  from  «iiul  and  tbIb,  and  from  tk*  Uaat, 

Siwb  AOlb  Um  Pope  bath  taiii^  and  y«t  iba  Pa^aU  hold  tt  faaL 

When  the  drapery  of  the  banner  was  allowed  to  lloid.ia 
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the  air.  it  was  usually  either  square,  or  extended  out  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  divided  at  the  extremitv.  so  as  to 
form  what  is  called  the  swallow-tailed  banner.  The  baimer 
of  William  Rufus  was  of  this  form  ;  that  of  his  father  has 
the  appearance  of  being  three  shreds,  each  attached  singly 
to  the  pole. 

("We  refer,  for  other  particulars,  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's 
work  on  Antient  Armour ;  and  to  a  paper  in  the  Retro- 
^pecHve  Review,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  90-117,  to  which  we 
Have  been  indebted  for  several  facts.  The  Roll  ojf  Car- 
taverok,  which,  better  than  any  other  single  piece,  illustrates 
this  subject  of  banners,  was  translated  and  published  with 
many  useful  notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

BANNERET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct.  It  denoted  a  degree  which  was 
above  that  expressed  by  the  word  miles  or  knighi,  and  be- 
low that. expressed  by  the  word  baro  or  baron.  Milles, 
speaking  of  English  dignities,  says  that  the  banneret  was 
the  last  among  the  greatest  and  the  first  of  the  second 
rank.  Many  writs  of  the  early  kings  of  England  run  to 
the  earls,  borons,  bannerets,  and  knights.  When  the  order 
of  baronet  was  instituted,  an  order  with  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  banneret,  precedence  was  given 
to  the  baronet  above  all  bannerets,  except  those  who  were 
made  in  the  field,  under  the  banner,  the  king  beingpre&ent. 

This  clause  in  the  baronet's  patent  brings  before  us  one 
mode  in  which  the  banneret  was  created.  He  was  a  knight 
so  created  in  the  field,  and  it  is  believed  tliat  this  honour 
was  conferred  usually  as  a  reward  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice. Thus,  in  the  fifteenth  of  King  Edward  Hl-.-John  de 
Copetond  was  made  a  banneret  for  his  service  in  taking 
David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Durham. 
ScAm  Chandoa,  a  name  which  continually  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  per- 
formed many  signal  acts  of  valour,  was  created  a  Innneret 
by  tho  Black  Prince  and  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  It  is  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  we  hear  most  of  the  dignity 
of  banneret.  Reginald  de  Cobham  and  William  de  la 
Pole  were  by  him  created  bannerets.  In  this  last  instance 
the  creation  was  not  in  the  field,  nor  for  military  services, 
for  De  la  Pole  was  a  merchant  of  Hull,  and  his  services 
consisted  in  supplying  the  king  with  money  for  his  conti- 
nental expeditions.  We  have  therefore  here  an  instance 
of  a  second  mode  by  which  a  banneret  mi^ht  bb  created, 
Uiat  is,  by  patent-grant  from  the  kiuK.  Milles  mentbni  a 
third  tnode,  which  prevailed  also  on  uie  continent.  Wben 
the  king  intended  to  create  a  banneret,  the  person  about  to 
receive  tbe  dignity  presented  the  sovereign  with  a  swallow- 
tailed  banner  rolled  round  the  staflT;  the  king  unrolled  it. 
aud,  cutting  off  the  ends,  delivered  it  a  banniere  quarrie 
to  the  new  banneret,  who  was  thenceforth  entitled  to  use 
the  banner  of  higher  dignity.  Sometimes  tho  grant  of  the 
dignity  was  followed  by  the  grant  of  means  by  which  to 
support  it  This  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  above- 
mentioned.  De  la  Pole  received  a  munificent  gift,  the 
manor  of  Buistwick,  in  Hotderness,  and  500  marks,  annual 
fee,  issuing  out  of  the  port  of  Hull.  (Dugdade's  Baronage, 
vol.  li.  p.  183.) 

The  rank  of  the  banneret  is  well  understood,  but  what 
particular  privilege  he  enjoyed  above  other  knights  is  not 
now  known.    It  was  a  personal  honour;  and  >et  in  De  la 
Pole's  patent  it  is  expressed  that  the  grant  was  made  to 
him  to  enable  him  and  his  heirs  the  better  to  support  his 
dignity.   But  the  patent  was  perhaps  irregular,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  surrendered.    No  catalogue  nas  been  formed 
of  persons  admitted  into  this  order,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  few.   The  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets 
probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolition  of  the  ban- 
neret.   The  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  mo- 
dem times  approach  nearest  to  tbe  bannerets  of  former 
days.    In  the  civil  wars,  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued 
ttuB  king's  standard  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  is  said' to  have 
been  created  a  Innneret.  Wheu  King  George  III.  intended 
to  pnoceed  to  the  Nore;  in  1797,  to  visit  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed  to  create  several  of 
the  offiaars  bannerets.  The  weather  was  un&vourable,  and 
the  king  returned  without  reaching  the  fleet;  but  the  dig- 
nity whiedi  he  conferred,  on  Captain,  now  Sir  Henry  Trol- 
lope.  in  whose  vessel  he  sailed,  was  understood  to  be  that  of 
»  knight  baaneret. 

It  remains  to  be  obforvod  that  tbe  French  antianariet 
dnoe  Paaquiier  have  represented  the  banneret  as  navlBf 
been  Soeuled  as  being  a  knight  entitled  to  bear  a  bftimer 


in  the  fleld ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  knight  trhose  quota  of 

men  to  be  furnished  to  the  king's  army  for  Hn  lands  be 
held  of  him  were  of  that  number  (it  is  uncertain  what) 
which  constituted  of  itself  a  body  of  men  suffie^nt  to  have 
their  own  leader.  In  England  it  is  believed  there  were  few 
tenants  bringing  any  considerable  number  of  men  who  were 
not  of  the  rank  of  the  baronet. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nini- 
an's,  county  of  StirUng,  about  three  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stirling, 
and  on  both  sides,  but  principally  on  the  east  side,  of  a  small 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Forth  below 
Stirling.  The  village  has  of  late  yean  become  one  of  Ae 
most  thriving  and  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  tiie  manufacture  of  tartan  cloths, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  articles.  Bannockbum  also  manu- 
bctures  a  oonsiderabte  quantity  f£  leather.  It  has  two-an- 
nual fairs,  which  are  weu  attended  by  ^  population  of  the 
surrounding  district. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle,  so  well  known  both  in 
Scotch  and  English  history,  was  fought  on  Monday  the  24th 
of  Jutjr,  1314,  between  Edward  II.  and  King  Robert  Bruce, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established. 
Bruce  learned  that  the  English  king  had  reached  Berwick 
with  an  army  of  mwe  than  100,000  men,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  train  of  waggons  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  provisions ; 
and  aware  that  bis  intention  was  to  advance  immediately 
to  relieve  Stirling  Castle  (which,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
by  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable  period,  was,  by  a  treaty  with  the  governor,  promis»l 
to  be  surrendered  within  a  Umited  time,  if  no  succour  ar- 
rived), he  determined  to  intercept  him  on  his  march,  and 

Slve  him  battle.  With  this  view,  he  selected  a  field  near 
tirling,  whidi  was  then  called  New  Park.  His  army  did 
not  amount  to  40,000  men,  and  being  ludly  provided  with 
cavalry  he  determined  to  fight  on  foot,  and  by  strengthening 
his  position  endeavour  to  obviate  the  disadvantage.  His 
right  wing  rested  on  the  rivulet  called  Bannockbum,  whose 
steep  and  wooded  banks  afibrded  him  an  excellent  security 
against  being  outflanked.  His  front  extended  to  the  village 
of  St.  Ninians,  and  his  left  wing,  which  was  unprotected  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  exposed  to  the  garrison  of 
Stiriing  in  the  rear ;  hut  the  terms  of  the  b-eaW  with  the 
governor,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  precluded  all  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
Engl^h  cavalry,  he  caused  pito  to  be  dug,  in  which  were 
inserted  sharp-pointed  stakes,  covered  over  with  turf  and 
rushes.  Onthe33d,whichwas  Sunday, intelUgence reached 
Bruce  of  the  near  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  he  then 
addressed  his  men,  requesting  all  who  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  fight  to  retire,  hut  he  was  answered  with  loud 
acclamations  exprefsive  of  their  determination  to  abide  the 
coming  contest.  The  baggage  was  left  in  a  valley  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  guarded  by  tho  sutlers,  waggon-boys,  and 
other  fbllowers  of  the  camp,  having  the  hill,  stiU  known  by 
the  name  of  Gilles,  or  Gillies,  between.  Previously  to  the 
approach  of  the  mun  body  of  the  English  army,  a  troop  of 
800  cavahy  had  been  sent  fbrward  with  the  view  of  endea^ 
vouring  to  throw  themselves  into  Stirling  Castle,  and  take 
tho  Scotch  in  the  rear.  Bruce  detected  this  manoeuvre,  and 
detached  a  body  of  500  infantry  to  defeat  it.  A  desperate 
conflict  ensued :  the  infontry,  being  formed  into  a  square, 
sustained  the  onslaught  of  the  cavalry  with  cool  determina- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  vanguard  of  the  English  army 
arrived ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bohun,  or  Boone,  recognising  Bruce 
among  a  body  of  his  nobles,  spurred  beyond  his  companions 
to  engage  him  in  single  combat.  The  Scottish  king,  though 
distinguished  by  his  dress,  was  meanly  mounted,  riding  on  a 
palfrey,  while  the  English  knight  rode  a  spirited  war-hOTse; 
but  Bruce,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  du^  as  a  general 
in  the  ohivalrio  feeling,  boldly  advanced,  and  parrying  tho 
thrust  of  the  knight's  spear,  cleft  his  helmet,  and  cut  his 
head  in  two.  The  English,  on  seeing  this  specimen  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  Scots,  re- 
treated ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  cavalry  which  -had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  castle  were  foiled  in  all  their 
efibrts,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  daughter. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  whole  English 
army  adTanosdtomeet  the  Soots.  The  battlewas  kmgaud 
desperate.  Tbe  EuiofOUmoester.Uie  nephew  of  tbe  kmg 
of  Bnffland,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  ttom  his  uncle,  rushed  impetuously  for- 
ward to  ralty  a  portion  of  tbe  troops  which  were  beginnme 
to  get  into  eoanisio& ;  bnt  hewH  unhorsed,  and  fell  covered 
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viih  wounda.  The  English  cavalry  being  now  in  complete 
disorder,  were  totafly  routed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
commanded  the  very  small  portion  of  Scottish  horse  which 
were  of  service.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  sutlers,  wag- 
gOQ-boys.  and  others  who  had  been  left  with  the  baggage, 
led  by  curioaity,  appeared  on  the  top  of  Gillies'  Hill,  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  combat  The  English  imagined  them 
to  be  another  Scotch  army,  and  Bruce  pereeivins  at  once 
the  panic  and  its  cause,  |»es8ed  more  furiously  on  his 
opponents,  who  now  gave  way  in  every  direction.  Edward 
ned  with  500  horse,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  60  horse- 
men under  Douglas,  who  was  eager  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
In  the  pursuit,  Douglas  fell  in  with  an  English  knight 
and  20  norwmen.  who  instantly  changed  sides,  and  insteiid 
of  following  their  master  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  panic 
must  have  been  great  which  could  have  made  so  large  a 
force  fly  before  so  wnall  a  body.  Tlie  English  king  pro- 
bably believed  that  the  whole  Scotch  army  was  close  behind. 
At  Linhthgow,  where  Edward  halted  for  a  short  space, 
Douglaj  did  not  venture  to  attack  him ;  but  when  they 
moved  on  fae  stUl  pursued  to  the  venr  gates  of  Dunbar 
Castk,  a  distance  of  more  than  uxty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.  From  Dunbar  Edward  proceeded  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

On  the  day  after  tha  battle,  Stirling  Castle  surrendered, 
and  many  of  the  English  who  had  taken  shelter  under  its 
walU  ware  made  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  dis- 
missiag  several  prisoners  of  rank  without  ransom,  and  in 
paying  respect  to  the  remains  of  such  noblemen  as  fell  in 
tbe  battle,  haa  been  highly  commended,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Bdward  Brooe,  subsequently  experieocad. 

Tbe  BumbefS  which  Uil  on  both  sides  in  tlua  great  battle 
aro  variously  estimated.  Some  ot  tbe  Sc<^h  histwians 
computed  tm  lost  of  the  Engliah  at  S0,060.  This,  however, 
includes  thoee  who  were  killed  in  tbe  flight  The  lowest 
computation  of  the  English  bistuians  gives  the  numbers 
who  Ml  on  their  lida  at  164  lords  and  kaights,  700  gentle- 
men, aod  19,000  common  «(^4iers.  The  Scots  admit  that 
they  lost  4000  DMn  on  the  occasion. 

This  great  battle  not  only  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  but  established  the  femily  of  Bruce  on  its  throne. 
Availing  hinwclf  of  the  advantages  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  gave  him,  he  marched  directly  into  England, 
and  iriundered«  without  resistance,  tbe  northern  counties. 
He  besieged  the  town  of  Cariisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
tben  a  place  of  great  strength,  hy  assault.  In  exch'ange 
for  soma  of  his  noUe  prisonefs,  be  received  bis  wife,  hu 
dau^fatar,  and  several  Seotcb  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
disbnctioB,  who  bad  been  imprisoned  by  this  English  since 
the  tiiM  of  Kdwwrd  I.  For  ^  liberty  of  his  other  noble 
pritonaiB,  Bruce  received  very  lane  sunft  from  the  English. 
By  this  victory,  ibe  Scots  an  said  to  have  been  enriobed 
to  the  extent  of  300,000/. 

Bannockbum  is  also  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the 
plaoe  at  which  James  III.  was  defeated,  in  an  engagement 
with  bis  rebeUious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  escape  after 
bit  troops  had  been  vanqutsbed,  the  unfortunate  king  fell 
finm  hu  borae,  and  was  so  seriously  iujnred,  tiiat  be  was 
carried  to  a  neigbbonrinr  mill,  where  he  was  soon  after 
BSsaseinEded  by  a  priest,  whom  be  bad  sent  for  to  receive  his 
oonfisssion,  and  afford  him  spiritual  oonstdajion. 

Tbe  population  of  the  village  of  Bannookbnm  itf  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  in  1 831  was  9552.  Tlie  place 
is  29  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 

(Hume's  Hittory  qf  England;  Henry's  Histiny  of  Great 
Britain;  Hailes'a  Annau  Scotland;  Tytler's  Hittory 
of  Scotland.)  m 

BANQUETTE,  whether  single  or  double,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is'  a  kind  of  step  m&de  tn  ttie  rampart  of  a  work  near 
the  parapet,  for  troops  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  It  is  MnemUy  three  feet  high  when  double, 
and  one  foot  and  an^  when  tingle;  and  about  three  feet 
bro&d ;  and  four  feet  and  a  half  loMr  Am  the  parapet. 
(See  Diet.  AlSUtairg,  par  M.  Anbert  de  la  Chenaye,  8vo. 
Drcsd.  175!,  torn.  I.  col.  M5;  and  Jamieson's  Military 
Diet.}  The  Military  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lond.  1708,  says, 
'  they  nsually  make  two  or  three  of  them  nnder  the  parapets 
cff  little  (brts  and  redoubts.' 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  districts  or  regencies  into 
which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  bv  the  Dutch, 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island ;  it  lies 

Eincipally  between  6°  and  7'  8.  lat.,  and  lOS"  and  106°  E. 
pg.,  and  is  separated  from  the  southtastem  extremity  of 


Sumatra  by  the  Sbraitt  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  bf  tbe  pea,  and  on  the  eaat  is  bounded  by  th« 
district  of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  viuted  Java,  in  1S1 1, 
are  said  to  have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  un^  fllndn 
government ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
at  Batavia,  in  1620,  Bantam  was  under  the  sway  of  a 
Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until  1813,  when 
the  sultan  volnntaril^  made  over  all  his  rights  .to  die  British 
government,  which  m  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  10,000  dollars.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  tbe 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch,  the  sultan 
of  Bantam  was  tributary  to  the  Ehitch  East  India  Company, 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  37,SD0  pounds  weight  of  pepper, 
besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper  or  other  produce  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutch  reuflents, 
and  at  stipulated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  subjection 
in  which  the  nommal  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  tben  held  by 
the  European  settlers,  it  may  be  mentiimed  that  tbe  Dutch 
East  India  Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  <^ 
nominating  fran  out  of  the  royal  funily  tbe  persan  who 
should  succeed  to  the  throne.  An  inanrreetion  took  pbee 
within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion  the  Dutch 
government  interfered,  deposed  tbe  reigoing  sultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  fam'.ly  to 
fill  Ins  place.  The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  tbe  direct  govern raent  of 
the  low  districts,  confining  the  power  of  tbe  new  auUan  to 
tbe  high  country. 

Tiie  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  a 
factory  in  his  dominions  in  1609;  tbia  they  rsMed  into  a 
presidency  in  1634.  In  the  following  year  tbo  sultaii,  iriio 
had  su^ed  severely  Anm  bit  ienitMy  baving  been  made 
the  scene  of.  bottilities  between  the  rival  MCfcutile  teCf leri 
from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  aU  the  pepper  imm 
in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  be  lid  of 
bis  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  objeet  tben  ap- 
peared to  be  the  mon(^K>lizing  of  pepper.  The  Knebsb 
company's  factory  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dulra  in 
1662,  and  was  afterwards  virtually  yielded  to  the  Dutch, 
with  all  other  British  poucseietw  in  this  part,  l^  CbuiG*  IL, 
under  a  treaty  by  which  be  obtained  100,M0l.  as  cmnyenia- 
tion  for  these  cessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dntch  by  the  Engliih, 
in  1816,  under  Uie  provisions  of  tbe  Trea^  of  Paris,  tbe 
town  of  Ceram,  wfaicb  it  Ktuated  abntt  teven  milea  in* 
land  frran  the  town  of  BasCam,  baa  been  adopted  «•  the 
residence  of  tbe  Sunqiean  officers  4^  tbe  disCrid  Tbia 
change  was  made  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  neater  aalnbrity 
of  the  air.  occasioned  by  the  mote  clevatra  position  of  the 
town.  The  only  other  town  besides  tba  two  joet  named,  in 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Anjer,  which  is  situated  in 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  northern  coast  of  Java  and  the  west- 
em  parts  of  India.  A  strong  current  sets  through  this 
strait,  but  it  varies  in  its  directi(m  with  the  east  and  west 
monsoons.  The  first  of  these  begins  in  April  or  May,  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October ; 
and  the  west  monsoon  occun  during  mnaming  iWKidu 
of  the  year :  for  a  sbwt  period  at  tbe  end  of  each  muDseon 
the  winds  are  variable.  Many  ships,  in  patsing  tbrougfa  tba 
strait,  stop  at  the  port  of  Anjer  to  take  m  water.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  facility  of  eomraunicatioD  which  itoffert 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  induced  tbe  Dutch 
to  form  an  establishment  at  Anjer:  it  is  bendes  usual  for 
vessels  bound  from  ports  in  Earope  to  Batavia  to  pat  into 
this  port  in  order  to  land  their  despatchea,  which  are  ee«- 
veyed  by  land  to  the  capital  in  a  shorter  time  than 
can  get  round  to  the  northern  coast. 
•  The  district  contains  9S3  villages ;  and  in  1815,  when  a 
census  was  t^en  by  the  English  govemnent,  hsid  a  pepit* 
httion  of  231,604  persons,  of  whom  628  were  Chiatat :  riM 
the  time  here  mentioned  the  numSer  of  inbabilaRti  Jt  taid 
to  have  greatly  increased :  Hao  area  «f  the  dittiict  it  S4S9 
square  miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  lut  fctttgdon  by  ^  ndtaa 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  made  with  each  enHtvator 
in  possession  of  lands,  as  to  tbe  amount  of  rent  whieb  he 
should  pay  to  the  government ;  and  the  same  principle  was 
used  in  this  arrangement  as  that  on  which  the  Ryotwaiy 
settlements  have  Men  made  in  India.  When  tbe  island 
was  restored  to  the  I>uteai>  in  1917, »  ttipulMion  was  ante 
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tdr  tbe  oWttaims  of  this  Httlement.  It  is  doubtlMs'owiog 
t0  thti  circumilaoca  that  the  district  has  since  been  con- 
stantlp  impioving.  Thocultirators  bein^  sure  of  eojoving 
a  certain  portton  of  4heir  prodaoe,  their  industry  ha«  oeen 
stimulated  lafger  tractaof  land  have  been  Imw^fat  under 
cultivation,  ana  by  thia  rasaui*  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
Btantly^inciea&ing  population,  the  land  revenue  thedii- 
trict,  which  in  181S  waa  121«750  gilders  ()  1,070/.  sterling), 
was  increased  in  1822to  166^61  guilders  U6,980L  sterling), 
and  has  since  been  still  fiirther  ai^meoted. 

llie  cultivation  of  rice  fbnna  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  district.  Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  buffaloes  of  Bantam  are  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  om  used  for  purposes  of  draught  and  tillage, 
as  well  as  for  food.  Large  Hocks  of  goats  are  likewise  reared 
in  the  district,  asd  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia,  where 
tbe  Malay  inhabitaots  prefer  their  flesh  to  tbat  of  she<^. 

Coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  are  made 
in  thisdistrict,vh)charo  in  much  request  aiaoag  the  natives 
of  the  island  generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of 
inlaiul  commerce.  Great  numbers  of  cane  and  bamboo 
mats  are  likairise  made  and  exported  to  different  places  in 
the  eastern  archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  c(xuts  ana  tlieir  neighbourtiood  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  level;  but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
everywhere  exhibits  marks  of  fertility,  tbe  mountains  being 
covered  with  the  finest  verdure  to  their  summits. 

(Stavorinus  s  Vo^aget;  Hittory  nf  Java  ;  Craw- 

furd's  Indian  Arehtptlago ;  Count  Hogeudoqt'i  Coup  d  '(Eil 
mr  V Isle -de  Java,  ar»M6\\»&y  1830.) 

BANTAM,  a  city  of  Java,  lying  at  the  bottiHU  of  a  hay 
on  the  northem  coast  of  that  island,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  sixty-one 
miles  west  of  Batavia.  A  small  river  runs  through  the 
town  ;  and  two  others  wash  its  walls.  This  place  was  first 
visited  hy  the  Portuguese,  in  1511.  At  tbe  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Bantam,  with  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  China,  in  pepper, 
which  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.  Of  this  trade 
the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  in  1595,  when,  having  assisted  the  Sultan  in 
expelling  the  Portuguese,  they  obtauied  permiwioa  to 
build  a  fort,  and  ultimately  sueceeded  in  controlUng  the 
whole  of  tlte  pep^  bade :  even  the  king  himself,  though 
permitted  to  relam  the  show  of  sovereignty  and  keep  up 
a  body  of  native  troops,  with  some  small  armed  vessels, 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  bands.  His  subjects 
being  obliged  to  sell  him.  at  a  low  rate;  all  tbe  pepper 
which  they  raised,  the  Dutch  bound  him  down  by  con- 
tract to  deliver  it  to  them  at  a  small  advance,  and  much 
under  the  marketable  value.  In  1602  the  English,  who 
hacl  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  year  preceding,  esta- 
blished a  factory  at  Bantam,  but  found  all  their  commercial 
attempts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In  July.  1619,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  two  nations,  by  toeaty,  uat  the  pepper 
trade  should  be  equally  divided  hrtveen  them :  m  compact 
which  was  never  fulfilled  hy  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force 
gave  them  so  great  an  advantage  in  these  seaa.  After  a 
series  of  annoyances,  they  entirely  expelled  the  English, 
and  built  a  strong  fort,  called  Fort  Spielwick,  completely 
commanding  the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rival. 

Bantam  was  the  great  rondetvous  for  European  shipping, 
and  became  the  mart  whence  not  only  pepper,  but  other 
spices,  were  distributed  over  the  world,  and  the  town  consc-* 
quontly  Nourished  greatly.  But  the  Dutch  having  trans* 
forred  their  seat  of  government  to  Batavia,  tbe  place  was 
reduced  to  poor  remnant  of  its  former  opulence  and 
imporuDoe.  Other  oiteumstances  likewise  contributed  to 
its  decline :  the  oonl  knowls  increased  so  that  the  port  was 
no  longer  aoeessible  U>  large  veuels,  and  the  bay  itself 
became  choked  up  from  the  deposition  of  its  riverv,  which 

Srcventcd  any  landing,  except  in  small  canoes.   A  dreadful 
ro  also  broke  out.  and  destroyed  most  of  the  houses,  which 
have  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

The  Dutch  always  mninlained  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
which,  aAes ^e  fall  of  Batavia,  in  1811,  surrendered  withoul 
resistance.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1818  under  the 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  peace  of  1 814.  A  part  of 
Sumatra  hfdonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  SUltan  of  Bantam, 
who  joined  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power. 

The  bay  of  Bantam  is  extensive,  but  full  of  idands  mA 
shoals.  The  tides  rise  between  five  and  six  feet.  The  city 
lies  in  6°  2'  8.  Ut.,  106**  if  E.  loag. 


(See  Mandelsle's  TrcuMti;  RafllM's  HUUtr^  Jmat 
Staunton's  EmbMay  to  Chma;  Cook's  Fo^ngmt  Cckw- 
furd's  History  of  Indian  AreKipdago,  mod  othm.) 

BANTRY,  a  market  and  pest-tewa  n  tfas  couaCt  of 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  sitautad  at  the  bead  of  extenMre  bay 
which  takes  its  name  Ams  it.  BMtiy  is  ia  Um  pMrish  of 
KilmaoMHgue,  in  Uw  banmr  B«Btnr.  tammAj  it 
was  called  tbe  Old  Teva.  aod  else  BalmUm,  «•  di»- 
tiaguish  it  ilrem  the  New  Tom,  wUefa  was  Milt  hj  iMbm, 
the  friend  and  associate  cf  OroiawelL  fitot*  Intan  swetwl 
a  fortification,  but  when  it  went  to  dee^  the  new  towa. 
was  entimly  fonaken  for  the  old.  Id  the  beginniog  «f  the 
present  century  Bantry  was  a  town  Of  SMce  haBortaDoe. 
It  had  a  prosperous  pUchard  fisbery,  oMHiideimbte  qoan- 
tities  of  which  fish  were  annually  sent  to  Italy,  Spain,  aad 
Portugal.  Dennot  O'SuIUvan  Bears  bonded  a  FnuMtiseaa 
friary  here  in  1466,  but  all  traocs  <A  the  baildlng  hvre 
disappeared.  Th««  is  a  sehw^  at  Butty,  to  which'  the 
oHnmiesionOTs  for  admiaisterhig  the  liiiBds  gmrtad  hy 
parliament  for  tbe  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireiaad  have 
alfiirded  assistance.  This  school  has  1150  sebi^rs.  ftitef 
the  French  fleet  haviag  arrived  in  ^e  adjoiniof  bay  ta 
1 796,  fortifications  were  soon  after  erected  ia  Bontry,  to  pre- 
vent a  future  surprise.    It  ooutatDS  a  population  of  4875. 

(Smitli's  History  q/  Cork ;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictiovary  of  Ireland ;  ^m9g^'%Vopof^'taiJneal  Uiiimitta; 
Df.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Jlop  tf  irtkmds  Poptda- 
ticfn  Reports.) 

BANTRY  BAY  is  m  deep  inlet  on  tbe  &W.  eoeM  of 
Ireland,  between  Ifisen  Head  uA  Dntaey  Idand.  in  tiie 
oonnty  itf  Cork.  It  is  31  milae  in  lengA  aM  i  hroadt  saft 
and  commodious  for  dups  of  any  siie.  and  fi«a  Sram  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  bead  of  tihA  bay  an  two 
harbours.  One  on  the  south  side,  opposite  Bautry  town,  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  is  called  mntry  liubour.  whidi  is 
quite  landlocked,  and  perfoctly  secure  from  a\\  winds.  The 
other  to  the  northward  is  caUed  Giengarif  Harbour :  it  is 
small,  and  the  entrance  narrow.  Ihis  is  also  sheltered  by 
a  small  island,  but,  from  being  so  confined,  is  seldom  used 
by  any  other  than  eoasting  vessels.  In  summer,  however, 
the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  safe^  outside  the  i^and. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Ban  try  Bar,  on  tbe  nath  shorn, 
is  an  excellent  harbour,  large  and  well  sheltered,  wftii 
water  suflieiently  deep  for  the  largest  tbim.  It  ■  oaUed 
Bear  Havea,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island,  on  eacA  aide  <tf 
which  there  is  an  entrance,  and  good  ancborage  everyvdien 
within  it,  though  the  best  is  off  Balinakiliy.  This  harbour 
is  well  adapted  for  the  rendexvons  of  a  fleet,  fhim  its  prox- 
imity to  this  sea,  being  easy  of  aoeess,  and  affording  good 
room  and  shelter,  besides  which  refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  readily  be  obtained.  Within  the  headlands  of  Bantiy 
Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scanMly  sensible,  Uwugh  off  Misen 
Head  ^e  ebb  iriiioh  nms  to  tiw  westmrd  flows  at  the  rata 
of  tiiree  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  deptti  of  water  at 
the  entrance  is  about  40  foUienM,  shoaUng  gradually  to- 
wards the  bead  of  the  bay.  The  ooast  around  the  bay  is 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  there  was  an  engagement,  in  tbe  year  1689, 
between  the  French  fleet  which  brought  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Herbert  The  latter  was  very  inferior  In  fone,  but 
nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when  the  French 
got  into  the  bay.  and  the  British  returned  to  England,  with 
very  inconsideraUe  loss.  The  Fkenoh  forces  whi^  eon- 
templated  an  invasion  of  Gieat  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on 
Bantry  Bay  as  the  ptaoe  of  rendesvous,  and  several  ships 
arrived  in  it  ontheSSd  of  December  that  year.  The  utmost 
alarm  was  ereat^  throughout  the  eountry  hy  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  General  Hoche,  the  oommander-in-ohief,  not 
having  arrived  with  Ae  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vessels 
that  had  anchored  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  disembark 
their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th  of  the 
satiRrmonth.  The  soensry  of  the  bay  is  oonaidered  the  most 
beautiftil  and  striking  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glenguif.  At  tins  last  riaee  Lord 
Bantry  has  an  e^ant  seat.  About  seventeen  mdes  nearlv 
due  west  fhnn  Bautry  Is  the  mat  eabunct  of  Buogry  Hill, 
where  several  small  lakes  discharge  their  water  over  a 
precipice. 

(Norie't  British  C^nttel  Pitot;  Smith's  History  qf 
Cork;  Seward's  Topographical  Hibsrnia;  Wilson's  Awi- 
Chaise  Companion  to  Ireland;  Camden's  Brittamia; 
several  vdumes  of  Travels,  4v.) 
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BANXRIN6,  the  Suroatran  name  of  a  small  arboreal 
animal,  diBcorered  hy  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the  shrswa 
and  squirrels.    [See  TopaiaJ 

BANYAN  TREE.   [See  Ficns.] 

BANYUWANQY.  or  BANJOUWANOUI.  one  of  the 
nineteen  piovinees  or  districts  into  which  the  island  of  Java 
has  been  divided  by  its  Dutch  possessors,  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  forming  the 
western  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bally.  The  district  lies  be- 
tween 8°  and  9*  8.  lat.,  and  1 1 4"  and  1 1 5°  E.  lona:.  The 
town,  vhwih  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  district,  is 
at  the  cartem  extremi^,  on  the  Straits  of  Bally,  in  8°  7'  8. 
lat.,  and  1 14°  1 5^  B.  long.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles 
E.8.E.  from  Batavia.  The  town  is  populous,  and  is  a  mili- 
tary post  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  many 

£' rates  tvwbom  tiie  straits  and  netghbonriDg  seas  are  in- 
itad.  The  ^strict  omtatna  a  voleBnie  mountain  named 
Goonong  Haiapi,  of  great  hoght.  Banyuwangy  has  a  bad 
ehaiaeter  in  w^xi  to  healthiness.  The  disb>ict  is  coveted 
with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  This  is  the  least  populon*  pwrt  of  Java, 
and  contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

In  1815,  when  Jam  was  in  the  possession  of  England,  a 
census  was  taken,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  district, 
which  cont^ns  1,274  square  miles,  nad  no  more  than  8,873 
inhabitants,  of  whom  319  were  Chinese. 

The  district  jields  the  usual  noduoe  of  Java.  The  coffee- 
gardens  which  it  contains  are,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated 
by  criminals,  who  are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch 
tribunals  from  di^rent  parts  of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to  labour  for  the  profit  of 
the  government,  f^ixnu  an  article  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Java  Gazette  in  April,  1828,  it  appeared  that  the  go- 
vernment was  at  that  time  desirous  of  establishing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  in  Banyuwangy,  where 
the  climate  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Molucca  Islands  : 
it  is  not  known  whether  this  design  has  been  carried  into 
effect  An  attempt  was  made  two  years  earlier  to  bring 
the  vine  into  cultivation ;  and,  it  has  sinoe  formed  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  leases  have  been  granted  to  European 
settlers,  that  thejr  shall  appropriate  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  land  to  this  object,  in  furtherance  of  which  young 
plants  and  cuttings  of  the  vine  have  been  brought  by  the 
government  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ftom  Japan. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  been  successful  in 
producing  any  wine.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  puts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been 
converted  into  raisins,  wbidi  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  affi)rd  sulphur.  The  most  abun- 
dant mpply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong  Marapi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  sud  to  be 
such  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use  without  any  i«flning  process 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbounood  of  £e  moun- 
tain just  named  is  uninhabited. 

(Raffles-s  History  of  Java;  Crawford's  Indian  ArcM- 
P^lago;  Count  Hogendorp  s  Coup  <C(Bit  *ur  llOe  de 
Java.) 

BA'OBAB.  [SeeADANsfiffiA.] 

'  Pfanco  in  the  department  of 

Pas  de  Calais  {Strait  of  Caiait),  arroodissement  of  Arrae. 
on  the  road  ftom  Paris  throoeh  Pwonne  to  Arras  It  is 
*1  ""I?  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  aiS  about  14  S.  bv  K  of  Arras 
50O  6'  N.  lat.,  2°  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  sit Ja^Tn  a  d"* 
tnct  very  01  supplied  with  water,  being  on  the  ridge  which 
seporates  the  basm  of  the  Schelde  from  that  of  the  Sorame 
It  IS  not  a  very  antient  plaoe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
elevenUi  century  it  was  a  mere  castle,  which  gave  shelter  to 
a  band  of  robbers ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  these,  a 
population  gradually  assembled  round  the  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1325  or  1335),  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Borgnndy  and  Count  of  Artois,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  and  mdosed  it  within  walls.  The  Emperor 
CharlM  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  the  fortress  of  Peronne,  which  was  then  the  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  1641  it  was  taken  ftom  the  Spaniards  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  was  also  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  m  1659.  ' 

Bapaume  is  still  fortified.  It  is  enterod  by  two  principal 
gates  on  duwUy  opposite  sides  of  the  town.  The  interior 
w  regularly  built,  and  has  two  place*,  or  squares.  The  town 
seems  to  have  been  of  somewhat  mora  importance  foimeriy 


than  at  present.  In  1762  thera  were  '  not  more  than  foor 
or  five  churches,'  and  a  population  of  4506  persons  in  the 
parish;  in  1804  there  was  only  one  '  parish  church'  (the 
others  were  probably  attached  to  the  diffiirent  reltgious 
houses,  and  were  suppressed  with  Hxern  at  the  revolution), 
and  a  population  of  3492.  In  1832  the  pt^ulation  of  the 
commune  was  reduced  still  frirther,  viz.,  to  3195,  of  whom 
3071  were  in  the  town  itself.  There  is  an  hospital.  The 
town,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  wain- 
till  the  year  1721,  when  M.  leFeullon,  chief  engineer  of 
B^muroe,  found  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  site  of  the  town,  in  cihi- 
veying  it  thither.  Thera  is  now  a  fountain  of  good  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  place,  opposite  the  town-bouse.  This 
fountain  was,  in  1723,  ornamented  with  a  statue  ik  han 
XV.,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapanme  consist  of  linen  cloth  and 
coarse  lawn.  Oil  is  made  hen.  (Ex^ly,  Dictiomuare  de* 
Gaulet  et  de  laRmce,  1762;  Diettonnaire  Umvenel  da 
la  fhmre,  1804-5.) 

BAPTA,  in  entomolc^.  a  genus  of  the  order  Lepaiop- 
tera,  and  famUy  Geometridtr,  The  species  of  this  eemis 
are  among  the  thin-bodied  day-flying  moths.  Ur.Ste^iens, 
in  his  lllutiraiiQns  of  British  Entomology,  confines  this 
genus  to  two  species  :  Bapia  bimactdata  {the  white  {union- 
spotted),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  has  two 
brown  spots  on  the  front  edge  of  each  of  the  anterior  wings; 
and  Bapta  jntnctata  (the  clouded  silver).  This  difi'ers  bom 
the  first  pnncipally  in  having  the  tips  of  the  anterior  wii^ 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  species  aro  occasionally  met  with 
in  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limdon. 

BAPTISM(theEnglishformoftheGi«ekword^m«^. 
baptismos),  a  well  known  rite  or  ordinance  <rf'Chr»tiaatty; 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  English  Refivmed  Chuivb. 

When  baptism,  as  a  reli^ous  rite,  was  first  practised,  is  a 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  beoi  di- 
vided. It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  religious  uss^ea  of  any  people 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  forerunner  John,  it  is 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  early  Jewish  writers,  whose 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  regard,  speak 
of  it  as  a  custom  of  their  nation  from  very  antient  times, 
and  as  having  been  always  an  accompaniment  of  circum- 
cision, whether  vS  infants  orwhen  a  proselytv  was  made.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  writings  which  are  called 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  the  most  antient  and  authorita- 
tive monumenb  which  we  possess  of  the  early  religious  usages 
of  that  nation,  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  any  rite  whidi 
resembles  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  founder  ofCiiris- 
ttanity.  In  their  religious  code  ablutions  are  undoubtedly 
prescribed  in  certain  cases,  but  there  ia  no  analogy  between 
those  cases  and  the  cases  in  which  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  is  performed ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  those  ablutions,  which  were  supposed  to  wash  away 
impurities,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  baptism,  with  which 
has  always  been  connected,  in  some  d^iee,  the  notion  irf 
the  washing  away  of  moral  imparity. 

We  possess,  however,  the  most  authentic  and  satisfactoty 
information,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  there  appeared  in 
the  wild  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pro- 
phet whose  name  was  John,  who  called  upon  the  pe<^e 
of  Judffia  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  repent. 
Great  multitudes  attended  the  preaching  of  John.  Most 
of  those  who  lioanl  him  received  him  as  a  prophet  sent  of 
God.  He  required  of  those  who  became  his  dwciples  that 
they  should  be  baptized.  This  was  done  in  the  nver,  and 
the  meanmg  of  the  rite  seems,  in  this  casa.  to  have  been 
two-fold:  I.  Repentance,  or  renoundng  Ihrmer  optniona 
and  practices  ;  ond,  2.  ProselytiBm.  or  the  taking  John  to 
be  their  general  spiritual  or  religious  guide  and  authority. 
On  account  of  his  requiring  his  proselytes  to  submit  to  tfan 
nte,  the  name  of  the  Baptist  was  given  hitn. 

The  part  which  John  sustains  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity IS  subordinate  to  thnt  of  a  more  sacred  character, 
and  we  hear  little  afterwards  of  ony  sect,  or  community, 
or  churoh,  held  together  by  a  common  reverence  for 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  individuals  of  it  baptised  iaio 
that  name.  Among  those  who  acknowledged  John  as  a 
dmne  prophet,  and  received  baptism  at  bis  hands,  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  long-expected  Messiah,  at  whose 
baptism  there  was  a  supernatural  appearance  in  the  air. 
and  a  voice  heard,  which  declared  hiro  to  bo  the  *  beloved 
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Bon  of  <3ocl,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.*  John  also  bore 
his  testimony  tbat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  under 
the  especial  direction  and  with  the  pecuhar  assistance  of  the 
Most  High,  founded  that  great  church  or  community  in 
which  so  Targe  a  portion  of  the  human  race  are  now  com- 
prehended, and  appointed  that  admission  into  this  church 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  himself  baptize.  But 
while  he  was  himself  employed  in  diffusing  that  new  and 
sacred  truth  which  he  came  to  communicate,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  miracles  by  whiob  his  claim  to  he  a  divine 
teacher  was  established,  his  apostles  and  others  of  bis  more 
eminent  disciples  did  baptize,  and  many  flocked  to  their 
baptism.  (John  iv.  1,  2.)  This  was  done  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  their  master,  but  after  his  re- 
surrection he  gave  a  more  direct  sanction  to  the  practice, 
and  in- fact  established  the  rite  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in 
his  religion,  saying  to  his  apostles — '  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  ma  Holy  Ghost,  leaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commaimed  you,' 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

The  apostles  acted  according  to  this  injunction.  The  lan- 
guage of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  was  this : — *  Repent  and  be  baptizod  every  one  ; 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins: 
when  they  that  gladly  receivwl  his  word  were  baptizt-d,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand.'  (Acts  ii.  38,  4i.)  In  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  have  an  account  of  two  re-  | 
morkahle  baptisms  by  Philip ;  and  in  the  same  book  are  so 
many  accounts  of  the  performance  of  this  rite  when  there 
was  a  profession  made  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  there  ore  at 
the  same  time  so  many  allusions  to  the  practice  in  tlie  apos- 
tolic epistles,  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  as  an  instituted 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  baptism  of 
John.   It  implied  repentance,  and  faith  in  Christ 

The  washing  was  no  inapt  symbol  of  this  change.  When 
formally  administered  by  some  officer  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  a%iembly.  it  was 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  convert  took  upon 
himself  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  was  an  intelligible 
act  about  which  there  could  afterwards  be  no  dispute.  The 
convert  might  relapse;  but  if  he  had  once  been  baptized, 
there  was  once  a  time  when  lie  had  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  when  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  that  he 
put  away  his  Heathen  or  Jewish  opijiions  and  practices, 
and  adopted  the  principle^  o!  the  Christian  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  performance  of  the  nte  by  an  apostle,  or  by 
a  person  commissioned  by  the  apostles,  or  hy  any  other  per- 
son who  was  himself  a  Christian,  and  who  professed  that  he 
was  perfocming  the  rite  as  a  Christian  ordinance,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  was  an  assurance  to 
the  person  baptized  that  he  was  received  into  the  Christian 
Church,  that  he  was  henceforth  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
whiile  Christian  community  as  one  of  themselves,  and  was 
become  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  and  advantiiges  which 
attend  those  who  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  parish 
registers  are  not  of  births  but  of  baptisms,  and  they  are  the 
authoritative  records  of  the  admission,  by  this  rite,  of  persons 
into  the  Christian  Church. 

Diflerent  opinions  ore  entertained  of  the  amount  of  the 
advantages  which  ensue  on  the  performance  of  this  rite, 
tiome  regard  it  as  not  of  itself  bringing  with  it  any  advan- 
tages, but  as  being,  merely  initiatory,  and  consider  that  the 
advantages  of  a  profession  of  Christianity  spring  from  other 
sources  within  the  profession  itself.  Some  regard  it  as  in  itself 
an  actual  washing  away  of  all  former  sins,  and,  in  the  case 
of  infants,  of  their  p-Lirticipation  in  the  guilt  of  Adam ;  and 
under  this  impression,  we  find  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  there  were  those  who  deferred  submitting  to  the 
rite  till  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  that  the  guilt  of  a  whole 
ItTp  might  thus  bo  washed  away.  Others  have  taken  their 
stand  on  the  declaration  of  tlie  apostle  (Acts  ii.  38).  that 
those  who  were  baptized  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  imagine  that  there  is  now  some  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  person  baptiitcd.  Some  attribute  to  this  rite 
what  is  called  an  immortalizing  efficacy,  so  that  by  baptism 
alone  a  person  becomes  entitled  to  that  immortality  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  revealed ;  and  others,  again,  regard  bap- 
tism and  regeneration  as  correlative.  Theae  opinions  have 
ait  given  occasion  to  controversies  in  the  Church. 


The  manner  In  which  it  was  performed  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  by  complete  immersion.  John  baptized  in  the 
Jordan ;  and  in  another  place  (John  iii.  23)  it  is  said  that 
he  baptized  in  Knon,  near  to  Salira,  because  there  was  much 
water  there.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  down  into  the 
water  to  receive  baptism  from  Philip.  The  words  baptism, 
and  to  baptize,  are  Greek  terms,  which  imply,  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  washing,  or  dipping.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  whether  entire  immersion  were  the  prac- 
tice u)  the  primitive  church,  but  whether  it  was  regoided  as 
so  essentially  a  part  of  the  ordinance  that  there  could  be 
no  baptism  without  it;  and  against  that  otunion  it  is 
ai^ueo,  that  this  is  nowhere  declared  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  that  a  partial  washing  is,  as  a  symbol,  oe 
an  mitiatory  rite,  as  efficient  as  an  entire  immersion ; 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  entire  immersion  was  in  all 
cases  demanded  by  the  apostles;  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  throe  thousand  converts  who  were  baptized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  received  the  rite  at  Jerusalem  by 
immersion;  that  in  ono  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xvi.  33),  the 
jailer  and  his  family  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul  in  the  night 
immediately  after  they  had  made  the  profession  of  their 
faith,  when  it  is  improbable  that  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  entire  immersion ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  would  have  declined  to  communicate  the  ad- 
vantages  of  Christianity  where  they  perceived  faith  and  re- 
pentance, though  the  party  were  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  inconvenient,  to  per- 
form the  rile  in  the  usual  manner;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  entire  immersion  is  not  essential  to  the  ordinance. 

The  words  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
this  rite  are  thought,  by  most  persons,  to  be  prescribed  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself: — *  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These 
words  have  been  adopted  as  the  formula  by,  it  is  believed, 
every  church ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  these 
w(n^s  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal  formula  in  any  of 
the  baptisms  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of 
Acts ;  and  in  the  account  of  some  of  them  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  piirties  were  baptized  in  the  name  oCJesus.  (See 
Acts  ii.  as,  and  xix.  5.)  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (I  Ep.  i.  I  t-I7), 
as  if  there  were  at  that  time  some  danger  lest  eminent 
Christians  should  be  ambitious  of  having  Iwptisms  in  their 
own  names. 

The  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  have  been  much 
divided  with  respect  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  proper 
to  administer  the  oKlinance.  When  Christianity  addresses 
herself  to  the  unconverted,  the  pn^er  time  evidentlyis  when- 
ever the  fkith  and  repentance  necessary  are  perceived  to  be 
complete ;  but  the  question  relates  to  the  case  of  nations 
which  are  already  Christianized,  and  it  properly  assumes 
this  form: — Shall  the  performance  of  the  rite  be  delayed 
till  the  offspring  of  Christian  parents  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  religious  knowledge  to  have  the  faith,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  repentance  of  the  convert?  or  bhall  those  who  are 
born  in  Christian  households,  and  fur  whom  there  is  the 
serious  intention  entertained  by  those  who  are  their  natural 
protectors  to  bring  tUem  up  in  the  faith  and  knowledge 
of  the  Christian,  be  devuted  early  by  their  protestors  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  admitted,  in  Iheir  still  unctmscious 
state,  to  whate\'er  advantages  may  be  supposed  attend  the 
performance  of  this  rite?  Without  entering  at  large  into 
the  contro\'ersy  which  has  been  raised  on  this  point,  we  may 
obscr^'e  that,  on  the  ono  hand,  any  profession  of  faith  or  re- 
pentance can  only  be  made  by  persons  of  some  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  therefore  the  ordinance  seems  better 
adapted  to  the  case  of  persons  who  have  attained  to  those 
years  in  which  it  may  be  exiwctod  that  there  is  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  evidence  by  which  the  divine  commis-  . 
aion  of  our  Saviour  is  proved,  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him,  and  some  real  sense  of  the 
advantages  which  attend  the  true  iKlievers  in  Christ  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
New  Testament  which  relates  to  the  baptism  of  the  oflbpring 
of  parents  themselves  Christian,  but  only  to  the  baptism  of 
converted  persons,  leaving  us  without  an  authoritative  di- 
rection in  the  rase ;  that  it  was  natural  for  the  first  converts, 
who  were  Jews,  to  infer  an  analogy  between  this  rite  and 
the  initiatory  rite  of.)  udaism,  which,  by  the  divine  command, 
was  to  be  performed  in  infancy,  and  which  brought  the  per- 
son who  received  it  within  the  scope  of  the  promises  to 
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Abraham  and  bis  mtA,  as  baptinu  did  within  tie  scope  of 
the  promises  to  believers  in  Christ ;  fliat  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  whole  households  b«in^  baptized  at  once ;  that 
inraQt-baptism  certainly  did  prevail  in  the  Church  at  a  very 
early  period ;  that  it  hu  been  received  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Protestant  Churches ;  and,  lastly,  that 
amone  those  who  attribute  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  Kirro  to 
the  orainanee,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  parent  would  think 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglected  to  obtain  this  blessing  for  tiis 
.  child  at  the  earliest  period  possible ;  and  among  those  who 
regard  it  as  but  initiatory,  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  Christian 
parents  presenting  Uieir  offspring  newly-born  in  a  Christian 
tem^  and  pledging  themselves  to  a  Christian  minister, 
and  m  the  presence  oip  a  Christian  congregation,  that  thev 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  through 
fuith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  Christians  contend  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance.  They  say  that  it  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  apostolic  age,  or,  at  most,  only  for  per- 
sons of  mature  age  who  have  been  converted  fmtn  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  this  opinion  there  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Church.  We  find  at  the  very  close 
of  the  Scripture  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
proceeding  with  their  baptisms;  and  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Uiat  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  which  7s  to  Ik 
colleoted  fruD  writers  whose  works  are  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  find  the  ordinance  in  use  among  believers.  The 
inl^rence  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by 
which  he  instituted  the  ordinance,  were  understood  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  persons  should  be  admitted  into 
his  Church  by  this  rite,  and  that  they  transmitted  this  sense 
of  them  to  those  who  afterwards  were  the  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  received  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church,  suitable  places  were  provided,  called 
baptisteries,  which,  in  some  instances,  preceded  churches, 
and  were,  in  foct,  the  point  about  which  other  edifices  arose, 
forming  an  entire  church.  Of  these  baptisteries,  it  is  be- 
lieved, none  remain  in  England^  but  in  many  of  the 
larger  churches  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  fbr  the  performance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the  ,/^/, 
so  called  from  /on*,  a  fountain,  perhaps  in  reference  to 
the  original  baptisteries,  the  springs  or  running  streams  of 
the  East,  or  as  the  Spring  of  that  water  which  was  suptiosed 
to  be  life-giving.  The  maintenance  of  a  font  in  the  church 
for  baptism  is  enjoined  on  every  parish.  The  old  fonts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins,  large  enough  to  receive  tho 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  English 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
(See  Fuller's  Church  Hittory,  p.  109.)  Tyndalc.  writing  at 
tiie  eve  of  the  Refbrmation,  speaks  of  it  as  the  general 
practice,  and  says  that  the  exceptions  were  in  cases  of  sirk- 
ness,  when  the  water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  Dr.  John  Jones  writing  in  1A79  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  children,  incidentally  notices  tiie  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  priests  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  bottom  of  the  font.  A  few 
years  later  the  practice  was  giving  way,  and  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  only  becoming  general;  for  Chappell,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  himself,  says  that 
he  was  dipped,  as  was  tho  custom  in  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  bora.  He  was  bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth.  Since  then  the  baptism  of  infants  by 
immersion  has  -been  almost  entirely  disused  in  England. 
[See  FoPTT.] 

At  the  Reformation  i$  was  intended  to  continue  an  antient 
practire  in  the  baptism  of  infants — the  trine  immersion ; 
and  there  was  an  ordinance  for  ^e  purpose  in'tbe  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  This  has  reference  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
*  Godhead  named  in  administering  the  rite ;  and  when  per- 
formed according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
antient  usage,  at  the  first  immersion  the  right  side  must  be 
downward,  at  the  second  the  left,  and  at  the  third  the  fkce, 
Instancf^s  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants in  the  English  Church  is  thus  perfimned. 

It  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  authorities  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  the  public 
font  in  the  ehnreh.  Private  baptism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  exeept  in  eases  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
hatard  of  life ;  nor  is  the  clergyman  in  these  cases  to  per- 
fhrm  the  Aill  service,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be  neeoful, 
bi  the  estimation  of  himsdf  and  the  parents,  tot  satisfturtion 


that  the  child,  if  it  diet,  die  not  unbtptbed.  TbofHco^Af 
the  infknt  must  still  rqwir  to  the  diuroh  for  tbo-eomplotion 
of  the  ceremony.  Among  Disaenters  the  baptism  of  tnCant* 
has  been,  for  the  most  paxt,  performed  at  home. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rite  should  be  p«r- 
formed  by  a  clergyman.  The  Church  of  England  allows,  m 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism ;  and  it  was  on  this  sllowssce. 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  Nicholl  rested  the 


in  his  judgment  pronounced  on  the  llthof  Deoember,  1800, 
in  the  case  of  K  ^mp  and  Wiokes,  clerk,  ArticlM  were 
offered  against  the  clergyman  for  refusing  to  inter  the  child 
of  two  of  his  parishioners  on  the  ground  Mat  it  bad  not  been 
baptized.  It  was  proved  that  it  bad  been  baptised  by  a  dis- 
senting minister.  Sir  John  Nichoirs  judgioeat  wu.  thai 
the  baptism  was  so  far  sufficient,  and  that  the  clecgymui  hid 
acted  contrary  to  the  law.  Severe  remarks  b«ve,,he««nrt 
been  made  extra-judicially  on  this  determination. 

The  Church  requires  that  at  baptism  there  shall  bo  9p(m- 
sort,  from  tpondeo,  to  promise,  or,  m  our  own  ,Soxon  Ioi^im 
^o(ifathers  and  godmother$,vi\iov\edg^  themselves  that  the 
infant  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way.  Tbey  are  fo 
be  not  less  than  three :  for  a  m'sle  child  two  men  and  one 
woman ;  for  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  This 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Church.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  the  parenU 
might  be  humcd  away  to  death ;  and  it  secured  w  their 
helpless  offspring  some  degree  of  attention  from  friends  of 
the  family,  who  thus  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  no 
that  the  child  was  brought  up  in  (be  knowledge  of  CbHstisa 
truth.  The  reason  has  ceased,  but  the  praetice  renwni. 
Its  effect  is  to  introduce  one  other  social  tie  among  privste 
families  and  friends ;  and  persons  who  voluntarily  undtr- 
tako  the  office  cannot  hold  themselves  absolutsly  excuitd 
from  some  attention  to  tho  religious  education  of  the  inftnt,  - 
especially  in  the  case  of  tho  death,  or  the  oriminal  negli- 
gence, of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism,  as  administered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Chun^h,  is  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child.  In  th 
Christians-  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Jews 
who  assiuiuHl  a  name  when  the  rite  of  cironmeiMon  wu 
performed.  The  name  thus  given  during  the  perfiirm- 
ance  of  one  of  the  sacraments  is  8^io{«iiUdy  cMled  the 
Christian  name.  The  surname,  or  name  of  addition,  is 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned ;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
though  there  are  frequent  instaaMs  of  the  change  of  the 
surname  in  after  life,  the  instances  are  extremely  rare  of 
any  change  in  the  Christian  name.  In  the  Calbolie  Church, 
indeed,  this  name  is  not  unfroquently  changed  by  persona 
who  enter  holy  orders,  or  into  any' religious  society ;  but  the 
English  Protestant  Church  seems  not  to  have  pointed  out 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  effected,  though 
some  have  maintained  that  it  may  be  changed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  if  solicited  by  the  pai^  at  the  lima 
when  presenting  himself  for  confirmatwn. 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  si^iiw  the  infaid 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  that  it  is luq>ed  it  will 
become  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  one  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  EngUsh  reformers  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retain  (Vom  many  ceremonies  with  which  this  ordi- 
nance had  been  loaded  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church. 
These  additions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinance  began  at  a 
very  early  period.  Tortullian,  a  Christian  writer,  who  flou- 
rished from  about  a.d.  194  to  A.n.  216,  says  that  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  give  the  baptizad  person  milk  and  honey,  and 
that  he  abstained  i^rom  washing  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  giving  of  salt  the  touching  the  mouth  and  eara 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  lastly, 
formal  exorcism,  were  by  degrees  introduced  into  the  am* 
nance ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  « them  were  the  practice  of  the 
English  unrcformed  Church.  The-  sign-  of  the  cross  was 
alone  retained ;  but  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  party  of 
reformers  called  Puritans,  who  would  have  brought  back 
everything  in  respect  of  religion  to  what  they  conceived  to 
be  toe  precedent,  or  the  express  directions  of  Scripture. 

The  most  important  trc^ises  on  tho  subject  of  baptiam 
are.  The  History  qflr^ant  Sapiim,  by  William  Wall,  D-D.. 
1 705  ;  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wakt  History  qf  Infant  BapUsm^ 
bv  John  Gale,  D.D.,  1711;  Defence  qfthe  Historw  qfjr^fmt 
Baptism  against  the  Rejtections  of  Mr,  Gala  and  others,  hf 
W.  Wall,  1730;  History  of  Baotism,  by  Robert  Robinson, 
1790. 

BAPTIST  (JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNOYER)  wwi 
bom  at  IJsle,  in  Uie  year  1635.    He  commenced  hts 
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studies  at  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
bMtorioat  painter ;  but  growing  diffident  of  his  powers  in 
tfaid  bnoeli  of  art,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  rehnquish  it, 
and  devote  himself  to  an  tauml^r  walk,  ehieltv  the  repre- 
sentation of  f^uit  and  Howen,  in'  whioh  he  snowed  great 
talent  and  acquired  high  reputation.  He  went  early  to 
Paris,  where  the  spirit  and  novels  of  his  style  soon  attracted 
attention  ;  and  he  was  engaf;;e(l  to  ornament  the  palaces  of 
Versailles,  Meudon,  Marly,  and  Trianon.  He  was  elected 
into  the  Academy  in  1663.  At  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Montague,  then  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  accompa- 
nied that  nobleman  to  England,  where  he  commenced  nig 

Sitctioe  by  decorating  Montage  House,  now  the  British 
useum,  with  a  beautiful  series  of  embellishments.  He 
ooiitinued  in  this  country  nearly  twenty  years,  enjoying 
uninterrupted  patronage ;  and  his  works  fbrm  conspicuous 
ornaments  in  the  mansions  of  the  various  nobility  and 
gentry  by  whom  he  was  employed.  There  is  at  Kensington 
Palaoe  a  looking-glass  which  be  embellished  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  in  his  happiest  manner,  for  Queen  Mary  II.,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  obsen'ing  the  progress  of  the  work,  that 
she  sat  by  during  nearly  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
engaged  on  it. 

Baptist  was  more  employed  in  ornamenting  halls,  stair- 
cases, and  the  interior  of  apartments,  than  in  painting 
detached  pictures.  The  boldness  and  vivacity  of  nis  style 
are  admirably  adapted  to  that  sort  of  embellishment;  but 
oven  in  his  easel-pictures  there  is  merit  enough  to  rank 
him  amtmg  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  his  branch  of 
art.  His  compositions  of  Itowers  an  like  the  accidental 
combinations  of  nature — varied,  fluctuating,  and  graceful ; 
his  exeeution  is  surpassingly  fluent  and  spirited ;  his  touch 
firm  and  discriminating;  aild  his  colouring  has  all  the 
freshness  of  reality 

Baptist  certainly  camiot  be  compared  with  Van  Huysum, 
Rachel  Ruysch,  or  Mignon,  in  depth  of  tone,  refinement  of 
touch,  or  exquisite  finishing ;  yet  he  has  left  some  works 
which  show  that  he  might  have  acquired  considerable 
excellence  even  in  those  qualities  fiad  he  strenuously  di- 
rected  his  attention  to  them.  Six  drawings  which  he  exe- 
cuted fbr  the  Duke  of  Ormond  may  he  adduced  in  proof  of 
this :  they  are  representations  of  East  Indian  birds,  after 
nature,  painted  in  water-colours  on  vellum,  and  not  le!is  re- 
markable for  truth  and  expression  than  for  taste  and 
delicacy  of  pencilling.  A  few  plates  are  extant  etched  bv 
Baptist,  after  his  own  designs :  the  subjects  are  vases  with 
flowers,  &c.t  and  are  executed  with  great  lightneu  and 
spirit. 

Baptist  died  in  1699,  aged  64.  He  left  a  son,  Anthony 
Monnoyer,  called  Young  Baptist,  who  practised  in  his  man- 
ner, but  who,  although  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  fell 
ftr  short  of  the  excellence  attained  by  his  father, 

BAPTIST;  JOHN  GASPAR.  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
werp, anil  a  pupil  of  Boschaert.  He  came  to  England 
during  the  civil  wars*  and  ser^'ed  in  Lambert's  army  ;  but 
after  the  restoration,  returned  to  hia  original  profession,  and 
was  much  employed  by  Sir  Peter  Lelv,  in  painting  his  dra- 
peries and  back-grounds ;  he  worked  occasionally  also  for 
Kneller  and  Riley.  He  was  not  without  original  talent, 
and  made  dewgns  for  tapestries  which  evince  considerable 
skin  in  drawing.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  this  artist   He  died  in  1691. 

BAPTISTERY,  an  antient  building,  in  which  Chris- 
tians performed  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  The  word  is 
derivea  f^on  the  Greek  fiawriirriiptov,  a  large  vase,  labrum. 
or  piscina  of  the  frigidorium  used  to  wash  in.  [See  Bath.] 
(Plin.  lib.  2,  ep.  17;  lib.  5,  ep.  6.)  It  was  called  by  the 
Romans  haptiaterium,  fr«m  whence  is  derived  the  word 
baptistery,  a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
baptism  was  performed.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  early 
Christians  baptized  for  a  long  time  after  the  primitive 
manner  which  was  practised  by  St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  6.  16). 
Baptisteries  were  afterwords  erected  on  a  lane  scale,  f^ 
purpose  of  receiving  a  great  number  of  individiuls. 

These  bsmtisteries  generally  stand  near  the  chniches  to 
vhi^  they  oelong :  the  form  is,  for  the  most  part,  hexago- 
nal, although  some  are  circular ;  and  it  is  veir  probable 
that  the  form  of  these  building  was  imitated  from  some 
apartment  in  a  Roman  bath.  [See  Bath,  and  the  plan  of  a 
Roman  bath  discovered  at  Bologna,  cap.  vi.  of  Cameron's 
BomanMoAt;  and  the  Church  of  SanU  Maria  Ma|[gk»e, 
near  Nocera,  nmnerly  a  Roman  bath.1  (See  tlM  vignette 
ftt  Uw  cemnwaoenunt  of  Uw  fame  w«b>> 


The  most  celebrated  existing  baptisteries  are  those  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Pisa;  the  most  antient  is  the  bap- 
tistery of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Laterono,  at  Rome,  commonly  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantino  the  Great.  The  plan  of  this  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  with  a  small  portico  at  the  entrance ; 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  eight  most  beautiful  porphyry 
columns,  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  These  columns, 
unequal  in  diameter,  support  an  uchttrave.  over  which  eight 
smalt  white  marble  columns  are  plaoed  ;  above  this  second 
order  there  is  an  attic  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  this  is 
crowned  with  a  dome.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  frescos, 
consisting  of  subjects  from  the  Gospel  and  the  principal 
events  of  the  reign  of  Constantino.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  there  is  an  octangular  basin,  three  feet  deep,  lined 
and  paved  with  marble.  A  modem  font  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  this  ba^.  raised  on  steps  of  marble.  The  dia- 
meter of  this  structure  Is  about  seventy-five  feet  (according 
to  the  meaiurement  of  NolU) ;  wd  it  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  with  the  materials  of  other  buildings.  Eustace 
calls  this  structure  a  clu^>d,  and  informs  us  that  in  it '  only, 
and  upon  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism administered  in  Rome ;  many  magnificent  ceremonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  nigh^  accompanied  this  so- 
lemnity.' -(Eustace's  CUut.  Tour.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

The  Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  is  also  octangular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  plan 
in  a  work  entitled  Metropolitana  Fiorentina,  stands  op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Cathedral.  The  date 
of  its  first  construction  is  unknown :  the  Florentines  pre- 
tend that  it  was  originally  a  temple  to  kbirs.  In  the 
internal  arrangement,  sixteen  large  ^ruiite  columns  are 
employed  to  support  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  neariy  all 
round  the  interior ;  the  vaulting  is  decorated  with  mosaics, 
by  Andrea  Tafi,  tlw  schotarof  Cimabue ;  on  the  paveyient 
is  a  laige  circle  of  copper,  with  numerical  figures  and  signs 
of  the  zodiac  upon  jt;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood 
originally  a  very  fine  octagonal  basin.  The  external  facades 
are  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  designed  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  Florentine  architectiure  of  which  Giotto  was 
the  father.  Possibly  this  edifice  may  have  been  erected  after 
his  designs.  The  three  great  bronze  doors  are  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  bas-rdtefs.  and  for  the  marble  and  bronze 
figures  above  them.  The  valves  of  the  doors  are  divided 
into  pannels,  on  which  are  represented  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  Sl  John—'  the  cardinal  and  theol^ical  virtues' 
(Eiutace's  Clan.  7burX,and  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  so  important  was  tho  subject  considered, 
that  teamed  men  were  engaged  to  select  subjects  for  the 
sculptor.  Iliese  individuw  were  Nicolo  da  Uszano  and 
Lionardo  d'  Arezzo.  One  of  these  doors  was  executed  as 
early  as  1330,  and  in  after  times  eulogised  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  highest  style  of  panegyric.  The  most  eele- 
brateil  of  these  doors  was  made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  (See 
thirty-four  ensravings  of  i.a  Terza  Porta  di  San  Qiovarmi 
di  Hrmze,  Yaauzo,  1773,  in  small  folio,  in  the  Britinh 
Museum.)  Another  was  made  under  his  Erection,  assi»ted 
by  many  other  artificers.  Fifty  years  were  employed  in 
making  and  completing  them.  (See  the  work  quoted  above, 
in  whi^  are  also  puUished  the  contracts  for  their  execu- 
tion.)  The  most  antient  was  made  by  Andrea  of  Pisa. 

The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  erected  between  the  years  1132 
and  1 160,  by  Diotisalvi,  is  of  a  singular  design.  The  plan 
is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  1 1 6  feet ;  the  walls  are  eight 
feet  thick  ;  the  building  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  external 
elevation  is  divided  into  three  stories :  in  the  basement  the 
eolumus,  twenty  in  number,  ore  engaged,  and  have  arches 
springing  from  column  to  column,  with  a  bold  cornice  above ; 
inthefintstory  the  columns  are  smaller,  stand  out  in  reUaf. 
and  are  plaoed  <doter  together ;  and  the  order  is  surmounted 
with  pinnacles  and  hi^  padimeuti,  placed  at  equal  distances : 
tiie  terminations  of  tbM»  parts  or*  crowned  wi^  statuea. 
A^ove  this  is  an  attio  stwy.  decorated  with  ether  high  pedi- 
ments, piQuscleB.  and  statues.  The  d(we.  wlueh  is  covered 
with  leu,  is  intersected  h^  looy  lines  of  very  pnHnioent  fret- 
work :  all  the  lines  meet  in  a  kttle  cornice  near  the  top,  and 
terminate  in  another  dome,  above  which  is  a  statue  of  St 
John.  The  interior  is  muoh  admired  for  its  proportions:  eight 
granite  cdumns,  placed  between  four  piers  daeoratad  with 
pilasters,  are  arranged  round  the  basement  story,  which 
support  a  second  order  of  piers,  arranged  in  a  similar 
DttODw,  9A  whii^  the  dosw  wHa,  which  is  ^mous  Ck  its 
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echo,  as  the  sides  produce  the  well-known  effect  of  whisper- 
ing-galleriea.  In  the  plan  drawn  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis. 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  columns  are  not  shown  in 
the  interior.  In  the  middle  of  the  haptistery  is  a  large 
octagonal  basin  of  marble,  raised  on  three  steps.  Within 
the  buio  there  are  four  ciroular  places  hollowed  out  for 
water,  and  round  the  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  pedestal,  u  a  place  likewise  hollowed  out  for  the  priest, 
who  was  thuB  enabled  to  turn  fh>m  one  basin  to  the  other. 

this  means  confusion  was  prevented,  which  would  other- 
wise hfive  occurred  from  the  crowd  pressing  to  one  side  of 
^e  font  only,  The  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  episcopal  cities 
pf  Tuscany  ii^ve  also  their  baptisteries. 

The  largest  kqown  baptistery  ever  erected  was  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  in  said  to  have  been  so  spacious  as  to  have  once 
served  for  the  hp.bitation  of  the  Emperor  Basiliscus  ;  and  in 
it  also  a  very  numerous  body  of  persons  once  assembled  in 
council,   ikiuydoptdie  Mitkodimig.) 

The  multangular  ediBoes  placeu  at  the  aides  of  cathedrals, 
which  are  called  chapter-houses,  are  very  similar  in  plan  to 
the  antient  baptistery.  It  is  possible  tlmt  they  were  origi- 
nally used  for  that  purpose.  Bede  mentions  a  wooden 
oratory  built  in  baste  at  York  for  the  express  phrpose  of 
baptizing  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  Easter-day, 
A.D.  6-27  (Bentham's  History  and  Antiquities  qf  the  Con- 
ventual Church  and  Cathedral  at  Ely) :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  would  seem  that  baptisteries  were  formerly 
erected  in  England.  The  baptismal  font  [dee  Font]  is  not 
synonymous  with  baptistery ;  but  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  large  stone  vessel  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bap' 
tistery.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  baptismal 
fonts  belODgiog  to  baptisteries  b^an  to  be  placed  in 
cburehes.  At  a  font  placed  in  a  church  the  French  King 
Clovis  noeived  baptina  at  the  hands  <^  St  Reniis,  aich- 
bishop  of  Rheims. 

The  baths  in  the  English  Baptist  meeting-houses  which 
are  used  for  baptism  ore  called  baptisteries.  They  are  not 
invariably  in  the  places  of  worship. 

<3ifontfbucon'8  Monuments  jp^ran^oi*,  voL  i. ;  Eustace's 
Clattical  Tour;  Eistretio  delle  Cose  le  pii  notabili  di 
flrenxg,     i  Camenm'i  Ronum  Both*;  Lq  Melropolitana 


Fiorentina;  La  Terxa  Porta  di  S.  Oimsinni  di  Flreme, 
small  foho ;  NoUi's  Plan  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Plan  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Baptisterv  at  Pisa,  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis. 
The  two  last  are  in  the  "King's  Library  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  this  building  are 
given  in  a  very  beautilVil  and  accurate  work  'by  BArasn. 
Taylor  and  Cressy,  entitled.  Architectun  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Italy.) 

BAPTISTS,  a  religious  sect,  and.  in  England,  one 
mrt  of  the  body  known  by  the  general  name  of  The 
Three  Uenominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.    As  the 
name  implies,  they  hold  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  ;  maintaining  that  this  Christian  rite  ought  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by  sprinkling;  at 
such  an  age  tliat  the  ordinance  can  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
fession of  the  baptized  person's  own  faith,  and  not  in  in- 
fancy.   Such  they  believe  was  the  practice  of  the  apostolic 
times.   In  vindication  of  their  mode  of  performing  the  orii- 
nance,  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  original  word  /3airn{w, 
which  signifies,  as  they  contend,  nothing  but  immeraioo. 
They  defend  the  postponement  of  the  rite  fiom  the  words 
of  the  baptismal  commission,  in  which  the  Apostles  are 
commonded  to  teach  before  they  baptize.  '  Go  ye  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  thcm.in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'    The  reception  of  the 
Gospel  being  thus  assumed  as  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  baptiiim,  the  Baptists  require  that  all  to  whom  they 
administer  it  should  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  Christ, 
and  joyfully  receive  the  word ;  a  profession  to  this  effect  is 
made  by  most  persons  who  are  baptized  in  their  communion. 

An  outline  of  the  characteristic  opinions  of  this  sect  has 
been  lately  promulgated  in<  the  four  following  heads: 
Ist,  That  baptism  commenced  with  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  was  peculiar  to  it,  hearing  no  analogy  to  any 
previous  institution,  such  as  circumcision;  nor  in  any  sense 
derived  from  previous  enactments,  but  revealed  as  a  poative 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  2dly,  That  baptism  is  osly 
scriptural  as  imministered  by  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  in  water  ;  3dly,  That  it  cannot  scripturally  be  admi- 
nistered to  any  hut  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
4thly,  Thataaacommandof  the  New  Testament,  itisobUga- 
tory  on  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  form 
a  great  line  of  separation  between  Christ  and  the  worid. 

Tiie  question  of  baptism  was  brought  before  different 
councils,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose  decisions  were  given  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism.  The  opposite  opinions  were 
therefore  anathematized;  and  those  who  held  them  in- 
curred the  penalties  attached  to  Iieresy.  The  baptisipal 
controversy  is  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  sevenU  of  the 
fathers,  some  of  whom  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  edicts  and 
decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  as  a 
deviation  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  qf  the  Church. 
The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empirei  where  it  became  so 
popular  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  that  powerful 
sc.liisra  arose  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
Church,  this  was  one  of  the  articles  in  which  an  irreooncile- 
able  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  new  com- 
munion and  the  old ;  the  latter  adhering  to  its  established 
custom  of  sprinkling  infanta  in  baptism,  while  the  funw 
performed  the  ceremony  by  trine  immersion. 

The  schism  which  had  oeeasioned  such  a  defoctioi  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  remove  the  cause  of  contro- 
versy concerning  laptism ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
it  by  the  intolerant  proceedings  which  were  tak'en  agwnst 
those  who  refused  to  be  silenced.  Driven  from  the  bosom 
of  their  own  communion,  they  took  rcfhge  in  the  churches 
of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and,  at  a  lata^ 
period,  joined  the  disaffected  sects  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
amongst  whom  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  doctrines. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to  spread  their  opinions 
only  made  them  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  persecution. 
Imprisonment,  exile,  or  death,  was  the  fete  of  those  who 
persisted  in  their  adherence  to  this  heresy.  All  the  terrors 
of  the  Church  were  invoked  to  extinguish  the  offensive  tenet; 
hut  so  rapid  was  its  growth  und^  persecution,  that  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  professed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century  are  said  by  Mosheim  to  have  amounted  to  600,000. 

From  thii  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Baptist  reformers ; 
from  whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  they  spread 
over  Holland.   Being  thus  scattered  over  that  part  of  the 
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Agitated,  they  avaQed  thenuelves  of  the  opportunity  of 
gaiaiog  itttentiffh  to  their  own  views.  From  this  great 
epoch  m  the  faittory  of  xeligioiu  opinions  mty  be  dated 
a  n«w  ttra  in  the  histwy  of  u^tisn.  Up  to  this  time  the 
doctrine,  though  so  long  and  tenaciously  maintained,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  bestowed  any  particular  designation  upon 
those  who  held  it.  Their  existence,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
eommenced  in  Germany  in  the  days  of  Luther,  under 
the  name  of  Anabaptists.  Unhappily  for  the  success 
of  toe  doctrine,  it  was  blended  with  principles  so  fanatical 
and  lawless,  that  none  who  had  a  respect  for  the  morals 
and  order  of  society  dared  to  avow  it.  So  disreputable 
did  the  very  name  of  this  disorderly  sect  become,  that 
it  has  made  the  advocates  for  baptismal  immersion  averse 
to  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  The  term  Baptist  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  etymologically  correct  than  the 
earlier  designation  of  Anabaptist,  as  anabaptism  is  only  an 
accident,  and  not  an  essential  circumstance.  It  is  only, 
necessary  for  us  to  remember,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  their  history,  that  those  persons  who  first  insisted 
upon  the  necessi^  of  baptismal  immersion  were,  and  are 
still,  frec[uently  known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists  (in  German  Wiedertaufer),  although  the  opi- 
nions now  held  by  them  bear  a  close,  if  not  a  complete, 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  Englinh  brethren  who  are 
called  Baptists.  But  the  term  WimlertUufer  is  considered 
by  the  continental  Baptists  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  and 
in  Germany  they  prefiar  to  call  themaelvei  Tau/gesinnie, 
and  in  Holland  iMOptgazinde.  The  Mennonites,  so  called 
fvam  Menno  Simonis.  always  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munstcr ;  they  now  form  a  numerous 
body  in  Holland,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Gmnany ; 
in  Prussia  they  are  said  to  amount  to  1 5,000. 

(See  Anabaptists  ;  and  Qeschichte  der KiriAm—Btfor' 
mation  zu  Mumter,        Miinster,  1825.) 

little  is  known  of  the  Baptists  in  England  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  Their  name  then  appears  among  the 
various  sects  who  were  struggling  for  civil  and  religious 
fireedom.  Their  opinions,  at  this  early  period,  were  sutli. 
citmtly  popular  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  national  esta< 
blishment,  as  is  evident  ftom  the  fact  that,  at  a  convocation 
held  in  1936,  they  were  denounced  as  *  detestable  heresies 
utterly  to  be  condemned.*  Proclamations  followed  to  banish 
the  Baptists  from  the  kingdom:  their  books  were  burnt, 
and  several  individuals  suffered  at  the  stake,  Th^  last 
person  who  was  burnt  in  England  for  his  religious  opmions 
was  a  Baptist,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Wightman.  of 
Burton  upon  Trent :  he  was  not,  however,  burnt  as  a  Baptist, 
but  for  blasphemy  and  heresy. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  congregation  of  Baptists  in  this 
country  before  1607.  At  that  time  one  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
having  embraced  the  leading  tenet  of  this  denomination, 
resigned  his  Uving,  and  opened  a  place  for  public  worship 
on  uie  principles  of  the  Baptists  in  the  metropolis.  This 
step  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  example  who  hod 
hitherto  concealed  or  privately  'professed  their  opinions, 
The  forms  of  worship  adopted  by  these  congregations,  that 
sprung  up  in  various  ports  of  England  and  Wales,  did  not 
materially  vary  from  the  practice  of  the  Puritans.  The 
reformed  churches  on  the  continent  furnished  a  model  for 
all  the  sects  which  then  contended  for  the  right  of  noncon* 
formity,  and  have  flourished  since  under  the  name  of  the 
Three  Denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  Among 
these,  the  Baptists  were  not  the  least  distinguished  for  the 
consistency  of  their  conduct  in  muntaining  the  nght  of 
private  judgment,  and  in  advocating  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 

The  Baptists  subsist  under  two  denominations,  viz.. 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  latter  designation  is 
gliven  to  those  who  hold  Calvinistic  views,  and  who  are  in 
every  respect  but  their  distinctive  doctrine  the  same  as  the 
Independents.  The  General  Baptists  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption ;  but  they  are  divided  into  the 
Old  Connexion  (Unitarian),  and  the  New  Connexion 
(Trinitarian),  the  latter  hy  fu  the  most  numerous.  Among 
both  the  Puticular  and  General  Baptists  there  is  another 
ground  of  separation,  relating  to  the  terms  of  communion 
pt  the  Lota's  Supper.  Some  churches  (each  socie^  or  con- 
gregation is  a  church)  do  not  allow  persons  who  nave  not 
received  baptism  according  to  their  views  of  it,  to  join  with 
them  ip  the  celebration  of  this  rite.  Of  this  number 
•re  wme  of  the  Particttliu:  Baptists,  and  all  the  New  Con- 


nexion  of  General  Baptists.  Others,  however,  do  not 
scruple  to  meet,  on  tfaiU  occasion,  not  only  those  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  who  hold  other  opinions  widely  dif* 
ferent  from  their  own,  but  even  persons  who  do  not  em- 
brace the  Baptist  tenet,  provided  their  religious  &ilh  is, 
in  other  respects,  as  they  conceive^  orthoMz,  and  their 
lives  conformable  to  their  profession.  This  ia  called  Free 
Communion.  The  tolerant  spirit  which  it  cultivates,  advo> 
cated  as  it  has  been  by  those  eloquent  duf^dws  of  Ubuty, 
Robert  Robinson  and  Rpbert  Hall,  is  maUug  rapid  progteas 
through  the  whole  denomination. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  tiie  Baptists  have  many  oongre- 
gations;  but  neither  there  nor  m  this  country  do  their 
opinions  spread  so  fast  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  number  of  their  adherents  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  is  estimated  at  408,846.  In  this  country  the 
Particular  Baptists  are  said  to  amount  to  27.580,'  and  the 
General  Baptists  to  11,000:  these  are  tiie'numbm  of  bap- 
tized cximmunicants,  but  the  number  of  attenduits  at 
Baptist  places  of  worship  is  much  greater. 

The  Particular  Baptists  support  colleges  at  Bristol,  Brad  • 
ford,  Abergavenny,  and  Stepney,  and  tiie  General  Baptists 
of  the  New  Ck)nnexion  have  small  academies  at  Wiabeach 
and  Loughborough  for  the  education  of  young  men  fur  the 
Baptist  ministry.  They  have  funds  and  associations  for  aged 
ministers,  fur  widows,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  their  ministers.  Besides  these,  thetr  pecuniary  exeriioos 
for  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  Enf^lish  Baptists  are  among  tiie  foremost 
who  sent  missionaries  abroad  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  For  the  advancement  of  this  object,  they  have 
no  less  than  three  hundred  agents  in  distant  countries; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  employ  a  great  number  la  visiting 
the  rural  districts  at  home. 

(See  An  Histortcat  Sketch  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  ; 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiattical  Hittory,  vol.  iv.) 

BAR,  in  miMtc,  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the 
staff  [see  Staff],  dividing  a  piece  of  music  into  certain 
equal  portions  or  measures,  in  order  to  render  its  execution 
more  easy.  The  term  bar  is  also  applied  to  the  quantiQr 
contained  in  any  such  portion :  thus  we  say,  a  bar  of  two 
minims,  of  six  quavers,  &c. ;  and  a  l»r  in  common  time,  in 
three-eight  time.  &c.  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks,  that 
the  use  of  bars  is  not  to  be  traced  higher  tluin  the  year  ]  574, 
and  that  it  was  considerably  later  before  their  use  became 
general.  He  coqieclures  that  we  are  indebted  to.  Henry 
Lawes  for  their  common  use,  who  published  his  Dialt^ues, 
in  1653.  That  laborious  historian  may  be  right  as  re- 
lates to  this  country ;  though,  with  a  work  lying  before  us, 
Madrigali  e  Canzonette,  poiti  in  Mutiea  aal  R.  P.  Severo 
Bonim,  dated  Firenze,  1607,  in  which  the  bars  appear 
throughout,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  nearly 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  so  obvious  an  improvement 
was  adopted  in  England. 

£>ouwBar«  mark  a  conclusion.  They  are  likewise  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  strain ;  and  if  accompanied  by  iifAs,e.g^ 


I 


they  indicate  that  the  part  next  the  side  on  which  the  dots 
appear  is  to  be  repeated. 

BAR  is  a  term  applied,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  an  indo- 
sure  made  with  a  strong  partition  of  timber,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  court  from  being  incmnmoded  by  the 
crowd.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  counsel  standing  thereto  plead  in  the  causes  before 
the  court,  that  those  lawyers  who  have  been  called  to  the 
bar,  or  admitted  to  plead,  are  termed  barrittert,  and  that 
the  body  collectively  is  denominated  the  bar;  but  these 
terms  are  more  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  arrangements 
in  the  Inns  of  Court.  [See  Barristkr  and  Inns  ofOourt.] 
Prisoners  are  also  brought  fur  trial  to  the  same  place ;  and 
hence  the  practice  arose  of  addressing  them  as  the  *  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.'  The  term  bar  is  similariy  applied  in 
the  houses  of  parliament  to  the  breast-high  partibon  which 
divides  from  tne  body  of  the  respective  houses  a  space  near 
the  door,  beyond  which  none  but  the  members  and  clerks 
are  admitted.  To  these  bars  witnesses  and  persons  *ho 
have  been  ordered  into  ciutody  for  breaches  of  privilege  are 
brought ;  and  counsel  stand  there  when  admitted  to  plead 
beftntboxvspectiTohmset,  TtwCoDUttona  goto  the  bar 
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of  dw  Rouse  of  Lords  to  hear  the  king'i  speech  at  the 
opentng  and  close  of  a  session. 

BAR,  alarge  tovni  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  Hindustan. 
Thu  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
iitaatedin25*9S'N.lat.,and  8S°46' B. long.  Thehouses 
In  Bar  are  estimated  to  amount  to  5000  in  number :  they 
BIB  iU  buflt,  and  the  whole  town  presents  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. Bar  U  a  ptace  of  considemhle  trade.  (Hamilton's 
£iut  India  OuzeUeer.) 

BAH,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  France  of  some  con- 
sequence, distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  which  they  lie.  They  are  Bar-tur-Aube,  Bar- 
tur  Ornain,  otherwise  Bar-le  Due,  and  BaT'Sur- Seine. 

Bar-sdr-Aubb  is  on  the  right  or  north-east  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  the  road  from  Pahs  to  Bdle,  125  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Paris,  and  30  miles  E.  of  Troj-es,  the  capital  of  the.  de- 
partaient.  48°  15' R  lat,  4''4't' E.  long.-  It  is  an  aniient 
town,  situated- at  the  foot  of  a  toleraUy  steep  and  high 
nunintain.  bv  which  U  is  commanded,  and  stretoung  agree- 
ably tJoiu^  tne  banks  of  the  river  ttom  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importance  in  fijrmer  times. 
Four  fairs  were  held  in  the  year,  to  which  merchants  re- 
sorted from  different  parts  of  Europe.  There  were  separate 
quarters  in  the  town  distinguished  as  the  Hollanders' 
quarter,  the  Germans'  quarter,  the  quatter  of  the  men  of 
Lorraine,  &c.  The  Jews  also  were  established  here,  and 
had  a  handwme  synagogue.  At  present  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood,  woollen  and 
hempen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  and  paper.  These  goods  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  portly  by  the  Aube  {which,  however,  is 
not  navigable  above  Arcis-sur-Auhe,  somebrty  miles  below 
Bar),  and  the  Seine.  The  manufactures  are  nails,  buttons, 
tiles,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  and  \inegar.  Several  years  since 
a  plan  was  fbrmed  for  rendering  the  upper  part  of  the  Aube 
navigable,  and  for  prolonging  the  communication,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine.  (Dupin,  Forces 
Produetive$  de  la  Franc*).  The  church  at  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.  The  population  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  the  mountain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  or  rather  by  the  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  florence ;  but  othm  assert  the 
ruins  to  have  been  onl^  those  of  a  fort,  fi»  which,  however, 
they  appear  too  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch,  now  half  filled  up,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  deep.  Upon  the  same  mountain  there  was,  in 
after  times,  a  priory  called  after  St.  Germain  or  Germanus 
(mutyred  by  the  ferocious  Attila),  who  assisted  in  building 
the  church  of  the  priory.  In  this  church  his  remains  were 
deposited. 

X7nder  the  Meroviogian  and  Carlovingion  princes,  Bar- 
sur-Aube  belonged  to  the  crown.  When  the  third  race 
<that  of  Hugues  Capet)  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  under  its 
own  counts,  but  was  re-united  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of 
Champagne.  Philip  V.  {le  Long)  sold  it,  but  the  inha- 
bitants repurchased  it  that  it  might  not  lose  its  title  of  royal 
toton,  and  it  was  re-unit«d  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

Bat^ur-Aube  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  arron- 
dissement  contains,  according  to  some  authorities,  560  square 
miles,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  40,1 12  persons. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  yields  pret»  good  wine. 
(Zh'clionnaire  Univertel  de  la  Fnatce;  Expuly,  Dtefion- 
notrtf  des  Oaults,  &c.) 

During  the  inmion  of  Fnuioe  by  the  allied  forces  in 
]6t4»  a  seme  eonfliot  Uxk  place  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  deeisiTe  results. 

Bar  SDR-<teNATir,  otherwise  6 ar-lk-Dvc,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Ornain  (a  tributary  of  the  Mame),  152  miles  east 
of  Paris  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  throt^h  Meaux, 
ChAlma-sur-Mame,  Vitry-sur-Mame,  and  St  Dizier.  48 
47'N.rat,dO  10' E.  long.  Itisthe  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouse. 

In  the  tenth  century  Frederick.  Dul»  of  Mosellana,  or 
Upper  Lorraine,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hugues  or  Hugh 
Capet,  buih  a  fortress  to  deftnd  Lomine  from  the  incur- 
>io«  of  tiM-  people  of  Champagne.  To  this  casde  the  name 
of  Mm«M  {barrier)  was  given,  ftom  its  rituation  on  the 
flontiat  and  the  pmraae  of  its  ejection ;  it  became  the 
Budeus  of  the  town  of  Bar.  l%is  castle  was  subsequently 
•nlkrged ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
J»4»,  Md  m  farther  part  was  demolished  in  1«70  by  order  of 


Bar  rises  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  and  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town :  the  former  was,  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution, occupied  almort  exclusively  by  the  noblesse ;  bat 
these  emigrated  in  a  body  (en  moMe),  and  the  upper  town 
seemed  for  awhile  deserted.  In  this  upper  town,  or  mdier 
on  the  declivity  a  little  below  it.  but  commanding  the  lower 
town,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  above  mentioned,  having 
in  front  of  them  an  open  space,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
descent  to  the  lower  town.  The  tower  town  is  the  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensive  than  the  upper  town,  stretch- 
ing under  the  hills  along  the  river;  the  street  of  the  tan- 
ners may  be  considered  handsome.  A  channel  cut  from  the 
river  conveys  the  water  to  several  tanneries  and  mills: 
and  there  are  three  stone  brid^  over  the  Omain,  wbicb 
passes  through  the  town.  (Expilly,  Dictionnaire  det 
Gaules,  &c.,  1762.)  There  ate  few  vestiges  of  the  fortifi- 
catioiis  remaining. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  msAy  religions 
establishments  at  Bar-le-Duc.  There  were  two  collegiate 
churches,  that  of  St  Moxe  or  Maximo  (Maxirous)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle,  whi<^h 
separates  the  upper  and  tho  lower  town,  and  that  of  8t 
Pierre  (St.  Peter)  in  the  upper  town.  Of  these  churches 
that  of  St.  Maxime  is  the  most  ornamented ;  that  of  St. 
Pierre  contains  a  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  a  body  in  a 
state  of  decay,  represented  with  frightfUl  truth.  It  is  onthe 
tomb  of  *a  Prince  of  Orange  (who  was  killed  at  the  si^  of 
St.  Dizier  in  1 54  4),  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Haxmie; 
and  is  the  wcark  of  a  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Li^er  Richier,  several  of  whose  works  adorn  the  cbuna 
last  mentioned.  Besides  these  two  churches  there  were 
monasteries  of  Carmelites  and  of  the  Annundatea,  also  a 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paix,  in  the  upper  town ;  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monasteries  of  ue  Au^utins  and 
of  the  monks  of  St  Anthony,  a  monastery  of  Clafre^  and 
a  priory  of  Notre  Dame.  In  tlie  town  or  suburbs  were  esta- 
blishments of  Capuchins,  Minims,  of  the  sisters  of  St. 
Charles,  and  of  Charity.  The  sisters  of  St  Charles  had 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  Bar,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
■Benedictines,  and  afterwards  of  the  monks  of  St.  Antony. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  celebrated  for  its  sweetmeats ;  it  manufac- 
tures a  great  deal  of  cotton  yam,  also  some  woollen  cloths  and 
staffs,  hosiery,  laces,  bate,  gloves,  and  loatiier.  Many  of  the 
cotton  works  are  moved  by  water,  and  one  at  least  1^  steam. 
The  river  is  navigable,  and  thoe  is  a  good  deal  of  business 
done^  in  forwarding,  by  water  carriage,  the  (Hoduce  of  the 
neighbouring  iron  wonts,  the  wines  of  the  district,  and  iba 
planks  of  oak  and  fir  whij:h  oome  from  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  are  floated  down  the  stream.  There  are  some  dye- 
houses  at  Bar-le-Duc   The  population  in  1832  was  12.496. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  comprehends  a  space  of 
660  square  miles,  and  cixitained,  in  1832,  a  pof)ulation  of 
82,134.  i'ExpiWy,  ZHctioHJiaire  det  GauUsi  Dteiionnatre 
Universel  de  la  France ;  Voyage*  en  France  depuie  177J, 
juami'H  18 1 7 ;  Malte  Brun,  &c) 

For  an  account  of  the  duchy     Bar,  see  Barrois.  Lx. 

Bas-sur-Seinb,  a  tovn  in  the  department  Aube,  m 
the  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  Dyon,  113  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Troves.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  (from  which  it  takes  its  distinctive 
appellation)  just  below  the  junction  of  the  0^rce  with  that 
river.    48°  7'  N.  lat,  4**  22'  E.  long. 

This  small  place  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
shelters  tt  on  the  west ;  it  extends  eastward  to  the  Seine, 
which,  however,  is  not  navigable,  and  does  not  become  h 
till  itreaches  Troyes  several  miles  below  Bar-sur- Seine.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river.  Thepiomenades  are  agreeable,  especially  that  alon| 
the  Seine.  Ijie  popiilation  is  small,  having  beea.  in  1831- 
only  2269  ;  and  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  produce 
of  the  neighbouring  country ;  com,  provisions,  cattle,  and  die 
wines  of  «ie  Riceys,  three  towns  in  the  neighbouiOTod.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  but  this  branch  of  trade 
has  been  given  up.  Paper  is  made  at  Villeneuve,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  the  sect  of  a  sub-prefoct,  whose 
arrondissement  contained,  in  1832,  a  population  tS  51,477i 
and  comprehends  648  square  miles. 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  formerly  a  much  more  ooaaaderable 
place ;  but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  contea  between  the 
French  and  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Itl.  of  Bn^and. 
In  this  war,  in  1 359,  it  was  burned,  and  more  than  900 
good  houses  destroyed.  According  to  some  aocounts,  it  was 
also  taken  and  pillaged  in  1433  and  1478.  F»vtoua  to  tbf 
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ReToldUon  It  ooQtained  a  eanTetit  of  Mathurin  or  Trinita- 
rian monks,  and  a  nunnery  of  Ursulinea ;  also  an  hoenita], 
the  Hdtel  Dieu,  witB  twelve  beds :  it  yossessed  the  right  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  StatdS-Greneral  of  Burf^undy. 

Hiere  was  formerly  a  fortress  on  the  hill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  town,  but  It  was  med  by  the  inhabitants  iu  139S. 
On  the  same  hOl  was  a  ehapel,  boift  In  the  latter  p&rt  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  In  which  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  oak  in  a  wood  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  This  image  drew  great  crowds  of 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  together. 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  the  capital  of  a  small  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Burgundy.  There  is  an  iron  mine,  and  a  quarrv 
of  excellent  marble  at  Riet  les  Baux,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  county  of  Bar  was  under  its  own  counts  till  1 223, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thibaut,  Count  of  Gham- 
TOgne.  It  came  by  marriage  to  Philip  IV.  (te  Bel)  of 
France ;  woi  ceded  in  1435  by  Charles  Vll.  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  "was  again  annexed  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown  by  Louis  XI.  It  subsequently  passed  to  the  houses 
of  Bourbon,  Montpebsler,  and  Orieans.  (Expilty,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Gaulef,  Sec. ;  Dietimnaire  Universei  de  la 
France,  &c.) 

BA'RABA,  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEP.  Eastward 
of  (he  Ekaterincnburg  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  banks  of  tho  Irtyche,  or  Irtish,  and  the  Oby,  which 
rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  east,  whilst  tne  Altai 
range  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense  level,  extend- 
ing nearly  300  miles  fmm  vest  to  east,  and  400  mites  fhmi 
nwth  to  south,  which  is  ktiown  by  the  name  of  the  fiaraba, 
or  Barabinsky  Step.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  eouthern 
portion  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tobolsk,  and  part  of  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  adjointns  province  of  Tomsk, 
and  is  conjectured  by  some  writers  to  nave  been  in  remoter 
ages  a  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  great  expanse  of  flats  is 
in  many  parts  fertile,  but  f\ill  of  swamps  and  salt  lakes,  the 
latter  of  which  Dubell  reports  to  become  low  in  dry  seasons, 
when  their  waters  are  so  poisonous  that  aumbers  of  horses 
and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.  The  TJba  and  Itkul 
are  the  largest  of  these  lakes.  The  Baraba  is  also  watered 
by  thoTarA,  Otn,  Tartas.  Tshaus,  and  Tur,  as  well  as  inter- 
spersed with  forests  of  flrs  and  birches,  owing  to  which.  In 
some  parts,  Cochrane  tells  us,  *  it  exhibits  park  scenery.'  He 
speaks,  likewise,  of  the  central  districts  of  the  step  as  '  pre- 
senting a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  which  increases  towards 
the  w«st.  The  soil  is  considered  so  fine  that  it  resists  the 
cold  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  Considering,  too,  the 
northern  situation  of  the  Barabinsky  Step,  the  excessive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  which  forty  years  ago  was  deemed 
uninhabitable,  and  the  various  obstacles  which  opposed  api- 
culture, it  cannot  be  denied  ^hat  great  praise  is  due  both  to 
the  government  and  eolonbts.  At  present  probably  there 
is  less  danger  In  traversing  it  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.'  Those  cmonitta  were  at  first  recruits  and 
eftiles,  whom  the  fbrtility  of  the  soil  prompted  the  Empress 
Catharine  to  settle  upon  it  (n  the  fear  1784  ;  and  they  and 
their  Successors  hate  cnltirated  It  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  fkrms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where,  Dobell  says, 
'  there  was  scarcely  the  trace,  of  a  human  footstep.'  It  is 
principally  inhabited,  however,  by  the  Barabinzes,  a  semi- 
nomadic  race,  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom  have  the 
flat  foce,  small  and  elongated  eye,  large  ears,  and  black  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at 
nearly  30,000,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  at 
between  SOOO  and  6000  bows  and  quivers.  1. 1.  AiU-grown 
males ;  their  religious  tenets,  with  ttie  exception  of  a  fow 
converts  to  Christianity,  are  those  of  Mohammedanism. 
In  winter  they  live  in  wooden  huts,  but  in  summer  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  .herd*  (for 
the  step  abounds  in  ^ood  pastures),  pitching  their  jurtes,  or 
tents  of  felt,  or  erectmg  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary 
shelter.  Pew  of  them  are  above  comparative  indigence. 
Tbey  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on 
the  lakes,  and  partially  by  cultivating  the  soil.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  step, Cochrane  observes, 'horses,  goats, sheep, 
and  cows  appeared  very  abundant ;  bears  and  wolves  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the  villages  so  close  as 
often  to  alarm  the  people ;  hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks  are  seen 
ronning  about  the  villages,  in  all  of  which  there  are  farm- 
yants.'  He  is  here  spe»mg  of  the  parts  which  have  been 
coltmised  i  and  to  this  report  we  may  add  from  Dobell,  that 
*  the  horses  on  this  step  are  small  in  appearand,  lesembUng 
dune  of  the  Yakuts,  bat  fUl  of  spirit  a&d  tigonr,  and  there 


is  no  part  of  Stberia  where  one  id  toMefeA  with  lo  ttin«h 
swiftness  as  over  Baraba.  We  mad&^  whilst  on  it,  from  26a 
to  280  versts  (170  to  16d  miles)  in  ibur-and-twenty  hours, 
stopping  twice  a  day,  an  hour  and  more  at  eaeh  time.'  Pike 
are  taken  in  large  quantities  io  the  lakes,  and  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  ore  exported  to  the  odjoioiutf  provinces. 
The  step  contains  seven  votostei,  tn-  places  witn  markets, 
and  twenty-four  villages. 

BARA'BRA,  or  BERA'SfiRA,  is  the  general  name  by 
which  the  natives  of  Nubia  a»  designated  in  Egypt, 
although  in  their  own  country  they  call  themselves  by  ths 
names  of  Nouba.  Kenons,  &o..  accOTdlng  to  their  respective 
tribes.  The  word  Ber&bera,  says  Burckhitrdt,  is  the  plural 
of  B^rberi.  and  apparently  derived  from  Berber,  the  name  of 
a  Wadi  or  district  of  Upper  Kubia,  Situated  on  Itie  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  eonduence  of  the  Atbont,  and 
about  the  18th  degree  of  N.  lat  The  district  of  Berber 
comprises  four  villages— Ankheyte,  Qozel  SoUk,  Gus  el 
Funnye,  and  £1  Hassa.  '  The  Egyptiaaa,  sering  traderi  of 
the  same  complexion  coming  both  from  Berber  and  ftotti 
Ibrim.  bave  applied  the  same  name  to  bbth  pebple.' 
(Burckhardt's  TrttveU  in  Nubia.)  The  inhabitanu  of 
Berber  are  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Meytcfab,  which  tribe 
inhabits  several  other  districts  in  the  Uelghbonrhood.  The 
chief  of  the  Mejrefabs,  called  Mek  (an  abbreviation  of 
Melek  or  king),  is,  or  rather  was,  in  Burckhardt's  time, 

glinted  from  among  themselves  bt  the  king  of  Sennaar. 
tilliaud,  in  his  Voyage  A  MernS,  foils  into  the  mistake  of 
calling  Barftbras  or  Barbarins  exclusively  the  people  of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  ore  nearest  Egypt,  in  coniradistinetion 
to  those  of  Barbttr  or  Berber,  the  district  already  mentioned 
in  Upper  Nubia.  He  says  that  Barbar  is  a  generic  name, 
and  that  Barlbra  is  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Barbar. 
But  in  these  matters  the  statements  of  Cailliaod  are  very 
loose,  and  his  information,  although  vrioable  in  other 
respectjs,  must  be  considered  as  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that 
of  Burckhardt. 

The  four  villages  of  Berber  are  all  about  half  an  hout's 
walk  from  the  Nile,  and  are  situated  in  the  sandy  desert  on 
the  borders  of  the  arable  soil.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Each  habitation  consists  of  ft 
large  vard,  round  which  are  the  apartments,  all  on  the 
ground  floor.  Two  of  the  apartments  afe  generally  inha- 
bited by  the  family ;  a  third  serves  for  b  store  room :  ft 
fourth  ibr  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  a  ftflh  is  often 
occupied  by  public  women,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  number 
in  Berber.  The  rooms  have  seldom  more  than  one  small 
window;  the  doors  have  wooden  locks  and  keys,  as  to 
Egypt.  The  chief  article  of  furniture  is  a  sofa  pr  bedstead, 
the  seat  of  which  is  made  either  of  reeds  or  of  thin  stripes 
of  ox  leather.  The  honoured  stramrer  has  always  one  of 
these  softs  for  his  aocommodtttion.  Mats  made  of  reeds  ore 
spread  in  the  other  rooms;  and  over  these  the  natives 
spread  at  night  a  carpet  made  of  pieces  of  leather  sewed 
together,  on  which  they  sleep.  The  cotumon  articles  of 
food  are  dhourra,  milk,  and  butter.  The  women  {Vepare 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  bouza,  which  is  made  Of  for- 
raented  highly-leavened  dhourra  bread.  The  people  of 
Berber  rear  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  which  they  pasture  In 
winter  and  spring  in  the  mountains  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bishareen,  who  live  eastward  of  Berber,  towards  the  Red 
Sea.  Berber  is  a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of  Sennaar 
and  other  southern  countries  with  Eg)-pt.  as  the  caravans 
pass  through  it.  Many  of  the  Berber  people  visit  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  bade.  They  ore  a  hfthdsotne  race,  of  % 
dark  red-brown  colour ;  the  men  are  taller  and  stronger 
than  the  Egyptians.  Burckhardt  gives  a  verr  bad  account 
of  their  morals.  Berber  was  occupied  in  1 82 1,  like  the  rest 
of  Nubia,  by  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  under  whose 
power  it  now  remains.   [See  Nubia.1 

BARAHAT,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Rajah  of  OurWal. 
is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  in  30°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  22'  E.  long.  This 
town  suBiired  very  severely  in  1803  tnm  an  earthquake,  in 
which  300  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  The  efitets  of 
this  disaster  are  still  visible,  although  the  place  it  how  In  a 
much  more  flourishing  eotidltion  than  it  exnibited  for  manjr 
years  after  the  eaKhquake.  It  was  described.  In  IBM,  al 
having  not  a  dozen  houses  standing  ift  a  properly  habitable 
condition,  and  as  being  almost  bttiied  In  a  jungle  of  rank 
weeds.  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  ft  short  distance  beloW  Ba- 
rahat,  is  a  hanging  bridge  of  ropes,  over  which  is  the  ditect 
road  to  Serinogur,  tlM  fontter  oMitol  of  the  pminoet  ftom 
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Vbkh  'it  18  dMut  48  ttilM  in  Um  direction  of  K.N.W. 
The  nafavef  who  make  the  ptlniinage  to  Gangoutrt.  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  when  tibe  Ganges  Brat  appears,  are 
accustomed  to  make  sonw  stay  at  Banhat,  (Hunilton's 
JBatt  India  Qazetieer.) 

BARALIPTON.   [See  Syllogism.] 

BARANTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD,  a  mining  town  in  the  RuFsian  government  of 
Permia,  on  the  westeni  side  of  the  great  metwiferous  chain 
of  the  Ural  tfonntains,  oonUMmly  called  the  Bkaterinen- 
bnrg  chain ;  it  is  litnated  on  the  Targil,  and  within  the 
Permian  circle  of  Verchotoria,  which,  according  to  Georgi, 
lies  between  37*'  and  N.  laL,  and  56°  2<K  and  60°  20' 
E.  long*  The  iroormines  near  this  place,  to  which  it  is 
indebtM  for  ifa  prosperity,  belong  to  the  crown,  and  were 
opened  in  1746;  they  employ  280  head-workmen,  having 
wiers  kbouring  under  them  :  the  ores  yield  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3760  tons  of  raw.  and  ISO  tons  of 
malleable  iron. 

BARANYA,  a  province  (comitat)  in  tlie  south-western 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  lyingbetween  45°  33'  and 
46°  20^  N.  lat.,  and  ir  40^^ and  19"  B.  long.,  bounded  on 
tibe  south  by  the  Drave.  on  Hbe  east  by  the  Danube,  <m  the 
north  by  the  eircles  of  Sumeg  or  Sotnogy,  and  Tolna,  and 
on  the  west  by  part  of  the  former  of  those  circles.  It 
contains  about  1920  square  miles,  and  presents  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  from  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Styrian 
range  by  which  it  is  intenected  in  those  quarters :  the 
vale  of  Fiinfkirohen  in  particular  is  a  delightful  country. 
There  is  a  range  of  heights  also  in  the  east  of  Baranya, 
stretching  between  Monostar  and  the  Danube,  to  which 
the  name  of  SmUob  baa  been  given,  on  account  of  the 
mnltitude  oi  yiawuia  on  their  acclivities.  The  plains 
below  them,  as  well  as  those  about  Moh&ts  and  ^e  large 
■wampy  island  of  Moh&ts  or  Mai^tta,  which  is  fimned  iiy 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  comprehended  in  this  circle, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  levels  in  Hungary.  The 
south-easternmost  part  of  Baranya,  more  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  next  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  Drave,  is  covered  with  morasses.  Independently  of 
these  great  rivers,  tho  provinoe  derives  muctk  advantage 
from  the  waters  of  the  Karasitza  and  Okar  or  Okor,  the 
fimner  of  which  flows  southwards  to  Luta,  and  thence  takes 
a  north-<ea«terly  direction  until  it  falls  into  tiie  Danube 
near  Batina ;  latter,  which  is  ultimately  called  the 
Oravilia.  runa  westwud  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Drave,  and  is  frequently  lost  among  the  swamps  which  it 
crosses.  In  order  to  draw  off  the  waters  which  inundate 
the  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitza,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  these  parts, 
made  a  canal  twenty-two  miles  m  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  by  which  he  reco- 
vered above  8000  acres  of  pasture-ground.  The  natural 
fertility  of  Baranya  renders  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  in  Hungary.  Lichtenstem,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
out  of  its  whole  surftce  of  1,228,800  acres,  the  quantity 
turned  to  account  even  in  tho  year  1790,  was  1,049,300 
acres,  (tfwhich  82,910  were  occupied  by  vineyards;  and  we 
feam  from  another  source  that  458,970  are  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
swampy  districts,  is  s»id  to  be  healthy  ;  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  Baranya  grows 
excellent  wheat  and  most  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as 
much  tobacco ;  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
attempted  a  few  years  ago  with  some  success,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  produces  considerable  quantities  both  of 
red  and  white  wines :  of  these,  the  sort  produced  on  the 
ViUany  soil,  north  of  Sikl6s,  is  much  prized  by  the  epicures 
irf  Vienna;  and  next  to  it,  the  growths  of  Bodoly.  Kis- 
ftln,  and  Fiinf  kirchen.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are 
■bnndant ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  is  obt«ned  from 
380,000  acres  of  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predominates ; 
of  the  fruits  which  it  produces,  many  amHrd  palatable 
wine ;  it  yields  swe^  chestnuts,  and  asparagus  grows  in  a 
wOd  state.  Its  woods  afford  immense  crops  of  acoma,  by 
which  thousands  of  swine  are  maintained ;  it  is  well  pro- 
vided with  homed  cattle,  but  scantily  with  sheep;  the 
breed  of  horses,  particularly  that  of  the  Mohfits  Island,  is 
small  but  metUewme ;  and  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
aiBird  fish  in  abundance,  among  which  the  carp,  pike,  and 
sturgeon  are  most  noted.    The  mineral  productions  of 


Baranya  consist  of  limestone,  marble,  porphyry,  miU-stonef, 
slate,  alum,  and  ooals ;  the  coals  are  raised  near  Fudf- 
kirchen,  Koml6,  and  Vasas.  Some  glass  is  manufactured. 
The  population,  which  was  183,243  in  1787,  193,313  in  180S, 
and  213,573  in  1828,  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,000* 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  atxmt 
22,000  Protestants ;  the  remainder  are  about  1500  Jews  and 
Greeks.  Bamnya  is  divided  into  six  ciroles,  viz.— Fiinf- 
kircben  (with  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  8ame*name— in  Hiuwarian,  *  Pecs'),  St.  Lorintx 
(chief  town  St.  Kiraly),  Siklos  (cldef  town  same  natne), 
Baranyav&r  (Bolly),  Moh&ts  (chief  town  same  name),  and 
Metvek  (Petsv&r).  It  contains  one  flree  town,  11  market- 
towns,  341  villages,  and  22  pnedia,  or  independent  farming 
colonies.  The  town  and  domain  of  Bellye,  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  305  square  miles,  and  has  .26,000  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villages.  Sec,  and  on  the  improvemrat 
of  which  its  late  possessor,  the  Duke .  of  Saxe-Tescben, 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Arohduke  Charles ;  several  colonies  of  (Sermans  have  been 
settled  upon  this  property,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Albertsdorf;  and  the  esteemed  red  wine 
*  Villany*  in  grown  near  a  village  upon  it,  fh>m  which  the 
name  ia  derived.  A  Roman  town,  supposed  to  bave  lieen 
Quadribuwum,  is  stud  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Baan,  on  the  nmrthera  side  of  the  Szollos,  where  ruins  of 
buildings,  -rases,  and  carved  stone-work  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tions.  amongst  which  the  name  of  Quadriburgnm  occurs, 
have  been  discovered.  Near  Batina  on  the  Duiube,  where 
the  Aureus  Mons  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  and  Turkish  coins  have  been  likewise  found. 

BARAS  KHOTUN,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D  An- 
ville's  Afop  of  the  Chinete  BmpiTe  called  Par  Hotun ;  on 
Grimm's  Atlas  of  Asia  Para  Kotun),  the  city  of  the  tigers, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  lai^e  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Kherlon 
or  Khenwlnn,  in  the  country  of  the  MongoU;  th^  lie 
ace(Hrding  to  Father  Gerbillon,  the  only  European  who  ever 
visited  them,  in  48"  N.  lat,  and  1 13°  42^  B.  long.  When 
this  traveller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  th^  con- 
sisted  of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  two  pyra- 
mids in  a  state  of  decay.  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai ;  but  the 
German  translator  of  the  Ssanang  Ssetsen,  or  the  history  of 
the  Mongols,  supposes  with  more  reason,  that  this  town  was 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  Tshcnkis  khan  were  expelled  fivm  China 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  torritories,  the  great  desert 
QoH.  At  that  time  the  Khagan,  or  MonsoJ  Emperor 
Togbon  Timur,  eathered  the  Mongols  who  and  escaped 
from  the  ftiry  cf  ttie  (Chinese,  and  alter  uniting  them  with 
those  who  had  remained  in  tiie  desert,  erected  this  town  as 
the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
1370.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  cireumference.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting its  destruction.  Timor's  son  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  the  antient  town  of  Karakorum,  farther  to 
the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  the  fifteenth  ceutury  divided  the  Mongols, 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final 
destruction.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  *  The 
City  of  the  Tigers^  from  the  roaijng  of  these  animals,  which 
was  oonaidered  a  fitvourahle  prognostic  1^  the  Mongols. 
(Dn  Halde ;  Ritters's  Ana.y 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  in  January.  1721. 
at  Schwabach,  in  the  Margraviate  of  Ansbach,  was  the 
son  of  Francis  Baratier,  pastor  of  the  French  Protesitant 
Church  of  Schwabach.  Hts  jTatber,  who  was  a  man  of  much 
information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  son's  educa- 
tion, which  he  conducted  not  as  a  task,  but  as  an  amuse- 
ment. At  four  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with  hia 
father,  French  with  bis  mother,  and  (3erman  with  the  bouse 
servant.  Books  of  prints,  with  the  explanations  in  these  dif- 
fbrent  languages,  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  tmns- 
lated  without  having  learned  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
that  langua^,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  be)nn  Hebrew,  in  the  study 
which  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  plunged  into  Rab- 
binical literature,  and  read  with  great  avidiQ'  the  books  of 
the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists,  commentators.  '&c.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  made  a  dictionary  of  the  most  difficult  He 
brew  and  Chaldaio  words.  He  next  undertook  the  tfuiala- 
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tion  of  the  tnTeU  of  Berjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Behrev  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Two  Latin  translationa  of  this  work, 
one  hy  Arias  Montanus  and  the  other  Constantin  Lem- 
pereur,  Leydea,  1633,  were  found  to  he  incorrect.  Baratier 
wote  hit  ia  f^nch^and  added  to  it  copious  notes,  and  eight 
dissertations  at  ttn  end,  whidi  aie  more  interesting  than 
the  text  itself.  Hie  subjects  of  these  dissertations  are  die 
Ifollowing: — 1.  *  On  the  person  of  Beigamin  and  on  his 
work.*  Baratier  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Bei^jiuniu  did 
not  travel  over  the  countries  which  he  describes,  *  from 
Spain  unto  China,'  but  that  he  acted  merely  as  a  compiler 
of  the  accounts  he  gathered  &om  others,  and  especialty  from 
liis  countrymen,  who  were  scattered  fdl  over  the  world. 
S.  Baratier  s  second  dissertation  is  on  the  caliphs  of  Baedad 
and  their  succession.  3.  On  the  government  of  the  Jews 
in  Judsea.  4.  On  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews 
«fter  their  dispersion  in  various  countries.  Dissertations 
fi,  6,  and  7  axa  on  the  kingdoms  and  empires  which  the 
Jews  have  pretended  that  tlwy  possessed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  stories  and  romances  on  the  subject. 
8.  On  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  place  of  their  trans- 
portBtiou.  These  are  all  curious  subjects  to  be  treated  by  a 
child  eleven  years  old.  He  finished  his  work  in  about  six 
months  in  1732,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1734,  in  two 
vols,  small  8vo.,  Amsterdam.  Atter  this  Baratier  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  studies,  and  especially  to  the 
Cireek  Fathers  and  the  early  Councils.  Aftersome  time  he 
undntook  to  refute  Samuel  Creltius,  a  celebrated  Unitarian 
divine,  who  had  written  a  hook  s^led  Artemonius.  The 
title  of  Baratier's  reply  will  show  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy i—Jnti-Artemomut,  feu  imHum  Evangelii  S.  Johan- 
ni*  Apottoli  ex  anti^mtate  eecieriatttca  advernu  L.  M. 
Artemomi,  Neo-Phottmani,  CriHcam  vindicatum  atque 
ittuatTcUum;  euiin Jlneaccediidissertatiodedialonstribus, 
vulgo  Theodoreto  tributis.  Nuremberg,  1735.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, King  of  Prussia,  having  appointed  Baratier's  father 
to  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stettin,  the  family 
left  Schwabach  in  the  beginning  of  1735.  In  passing 
through  Halle,  ^oung  Baratier,  whose  feme  had  long  before 
reaclwd  tiiat  umversity,  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  after  un- 
dwKoing  an  examination  and  sustaining  a  public  disputation. 
Onus  arrival  at  Berlin  the  kiuK  sent  fin*  him.  ana  was  de- 
lighted with  his  conversation.  He  had  him  repeatedly  at 
the  palace,  and  made  him  presents  of  books  and  money. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  named  Baratier 
one  of  its  members.  The  king  urged  upon  both  lather  and 
■on  the  propriety  of  the  latter  applying  himself  to  some  re- 
gular profession,  and  be  suggested  that  of  the  law.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  he  altered  the  destination  of  the  elder  Bara- 
tier, and  appointed  him  to  the  French  church  of  Halle,  and 
granted  the  son  a  pension  of  fifty  rix  dollars  a  year  during 
the  time  he  was  to^  study  at  that  universiu.  The  family 
therefore  returned  to  Halle  in  April,  1735.  During  the  next 
four  years  Baratier  attended  the  courses  of  the  four  law 

{irofessors  of  civil,  canon,  public,  and  feudal  law.  He  fbl- 
owed  his  legal  studies  as  a  matter  of  duty,  without  any 
particular  in<»ination  for  them,  with  the  exception  of  public 
law,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  an  interest.  He  at  the 
same  time  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  more  favourite  studies. 
He  had  begun  a  *  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Anti- 
Trinitarians,'  which  he  left  in  MS.  Several  dissertations 
also  on  various  subjects  of  philology,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties, were  inserted  in  the  *  Bibliotheque  Gmniaoique.'  The 
last  work  he  published  was  on  the  successifm  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Rcnne :  JHsqmtitio  Chronologica  de  Sucemtione 
antimimma  .^pueqporwm  Sonumorum,  inde  a  Petro  uaque 
ad  Viciorem.  4to.  Utrecht,  1740.  This  was  the  he^- 
ning  of  a  great  work  which  he  designed  on  the  history  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Church.  ^  also  began  a  History 
of  the  Thurty  Years*  War. 

Baratier's  chest  was  naturally  weak :  a  cold  which  he 
fbok  brought  on  an  obstinate  cough,  and  in  October,  1739, 
he  spat  blood.  He  passed  the  following  winter,  which  was 
a  severe  one,  in-doors ;  hut  his  constitution  was  evidently 
worn  out.  In  September,  1740,  he  beoune  much  worse; 
his  weakness  was  extreme,  and  he  could  no  longer  read, 
which  was  to  him  the  greatest  privation.  On  the  5th  of 
October  he  expired  in  his  arm-chair,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  and  eight  months.  He  had  been  long  recon- 
dled  to  die  idea  of  death,  and  looked  on  the  world  as 
a  stage  upon  which  every  one  was  called  to  act  his  part 
for  an  aUotted  period.  He  also  felt  at  times  the  unsatis- 
bctory  nature  and  uncertainty  of  hum«n  knowledge,  and 


often  expressed  his  disappointment  at  findiog  so  little  io  W 
depended  upon  in  so  many  works  which  he  had  read :  the 
more  he  strove  after  truth  the  farther  it  seemed  to  recede 
from  him.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  habits  UfimX  and 
abstemious,  and  his  mariners  oecasionally  boyish.  Ho 
lived  to  the  last  with  his  ihther  and  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Though  not  fbnd  of  play  and 
amusements,  he  was  cheerftil  and  lively.  The  li»  of  this 
extraordinary  hoy  was  written  by  Mr.  Formey,  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  his  father,  12mo.  Halle,  1741.  and 
a  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig  in 
1755.  At  the  end  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  mostly  unfinished. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  reared  by 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Maroeco,  and  introduced  into 
Spain  during  their  dominion  in  that  country,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate  greatly  since  their 
expulsion.  The  noble  race  of  Barbary  hiuses  which  wa 
commonly  call  barbs,  are  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  tbur 
own  county,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  govemm  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  private  individuals  to  rear  U  animal 
which  they  may  be  deprived  without  scruple  or  compensa- 
tion by  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to  fhncy  it ;  it 
is  only  among  the  wild  nomadio  tribes  of  the  desert,  whoso 
roving  habits  and  inhospitable  countn  place  them  beyond 
the  control  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  state,  that  this 
breed  exists  in  perfection.  The  common  horse  of  Barhaiy 
is  a  very  inferior  animal,  which,  if  originally  derived  from 
the  same  souroe  as  the  noble  race  of  baibs,  has  gnatlj  do- 

generated.  In  the  beau^  and  symmetry  tluir  fbnn^ 
owever,  even  the  latter  are  ftr  from  excelling :  their  vala- 
able  qualities,  and  in  these  they  are  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  other  breed  in  existence,  are  unrivalled  speed,  sur- 
prising bot^m,  abstinence,  patience  and  endurance  under 
fatigue,  and  gentleness  of  temper.  Their  points  would  not 
please  the  critical  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  the 
head  is  large  and  clumsy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the 
chest  broad  and  powerftil,  yet  the  body  and  legs  are  so  long 
and  slender  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  greyhound,  and  fcnm 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  animaL  But  the  Moors 
do  not  regard  the  external  appearance  of  ttieir  bevies  so  much 
as  Uieir  temper,  speed,  and  capahiU^  to  endure  fhtigue ;  and 
the  animals  which  possess  these  valuable  qualities  are  che- 
rished with  all  the  kindness  and  attention  that  are  bestowed 
on  children.  Their  mode  of  treatment  is  very  dif^nt  firom 
that  practised  in  Europe.  They  are  very  early  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  and  have  their 
manes  and  tails  cropped  till  the  age  of  six,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  adds  to  their  strength  and  bottom.  After 
this  period  they  are  never  dressed,  nor  are  their  manes  and 
tails  combed ;  if  dirty  they  are  washed  in  the  next  stream, 
and  some  are  even  said  to  be  offended  by  Europeans  patting 
their  horses  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ttam  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  injuring  their  coat  They  are  never  casta^ted, 
nor  have  the  Moors  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  improvA  upon 
nature  by  cropping  the  cars  and  tails  of  their  horses,  as  is 
practised  by  someTiations ;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  muti- 
late nor  sell  the  skin  of '  the  beast  of  the  prophet,'  the  noblest 
of  animals.  The  horses  alone  are  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  breeding,  except  among  some  of  the 
predatory  tribes  of  the  Desert,  who  find  that  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  is  apt  to  betray  their  approach,  and  ^ve  notice  of 
their  coming  to  the  caravans  which  are  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  Walkhig  and  galloping  are  the  only  paces  which 
these  i»ni"ials  are  sdlowed  to  practise ;  and  n  is  even  con- 
stdered  vnlgar  to  trot  or  canter.  Generally  speaking,  tho 
Moors  avom  givii^  theur  htnses  violent  ecercise,  or  over- 
heating them;  except  upon  extraordinsry  occasions,  and 
among  the  Desert  tnbes,  it  is  only  in  their  cavalry  exer- 
cises, such  as  throwing  the  lance,  &o.  that  their  speed  is  a 
ail  put  forth.  On  these  occasions,  however,  they  are  not 
spared,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rigidity  and  precision 
they  perform  the  different  evolutions.  These,  indeed,  axe 
not  so  complicated  as  the  tactics  of  more  (uvilized  nations, 
but  they  are  much  more  severe  upon  the  cattle,  and  would 
soon  break  down  the  best  of  our  European  breeds.  The 
great  exercise  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  consists  in  gallopmg 
their  hwies  at  the  very  height  of  their  speed  for  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  making  them  stop 
suddenly  short,  while  the  rider  delivers  his  spear  or  fires  tns 
musket ;  and  of  this  amusement  tiie  people  are  so  ndicu* 
lously  fond,  that  they  frequently  continue  it  for  hours  to- 
gethOT  wit)iout  a  monjent's  uKemisumi  to  breathe  or  diangQ 
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tbeir  hones.  Tet  ltot«ia»tandiiig  guoh  vblent  exercise, 
very  little  care  Is  afterwards  <aken  of  the  horses ;  still  they 
are  said  to  he  long-lived  and  remarkably  free  from  diseases. 
Such  diatempera  as  farcy  and  glanders  are  unknown ;  spa- 
vin and  mullender  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  Mo6rs  never  make  bay,  but  feed  tbeir  horses  upon 
chopped  Btraw  and  barley,  which  they  eat  out  of  a  nose-tag 
put  over  their  heads,  as  is  the  custom  in  England;  in 
spring  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  grass.  In  the  stables  there 
are  no  mangers,  but  the  horses  are  fastened  by  means  of 
two  iron  pins  driven  into  the  ground,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  to  which  the  fore  and  hind-legs  are  respec- 
tively fastened  in  luoh  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  movinfj  more  than  a  fiwt  «ther  haokwards  or  forwards : 
their  collar  la  also  made  &st  to  the  front  pin.  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ring  for  that  purpose,  and  they  eat  their  pro- 
vender off  the  ground.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
Moors,  in  shoeing  their  horses,  to  cut  off  the  front  part  of  the 
hoof;  a  flat  shoe  of  a  triangular  shape  was  then  put  on, 
with  one  of  the  sides  in  front,  and  the  other  two  nearly 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  behind  the  frog  :  but  this  unna- 
tural mode  of  disBguring  these  noble  animals  was  put  an 
«nd  to  about  the  year  1700,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor 
Muley  Ishmaeh  who  commanded  that  thenceforth  aU  his 
sulyects  should,  upon  pain  qfdeath,  shoe  their  horses  with 
round  shoes.  Tho  Berbers  and  Kahylea,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  between  the  Sahara  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  most  inaccessible  districts 
of  North  Africa,  never  shoe  their  horses  at  all ;  yet  so  hardy 
are  these  animals,  and  so  much  toueher  are  their  hoofs  than 
those  of  our  own  horses,  that  Winahus,  who.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  accompanied  a  British  embassy  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  and  who  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey,  assures  us  Uiat  be  saw 
one  of  them  which  had  traveled  fllt^  miles  without  resting, 
mnd  that  though  he  bad  heen  twice  during  the  journey 
obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  full  of  rocks,  yet  it  was  not  per^ 
ceived  that  he  had  the  least  cnck  in  his  hoof,  nor  didT  he 
make  any  complaint  of  his  Ibet. 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  the  noble  barbs,  called 
Sh'rubah  Br'reek  (literally  Wind-sucker),  or  the  Desert 
Horse,  which  is  only  found  amons  the  tribes  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  which,  when  transported  beyond  the  sands  of 
the  Desert,  soon  langxiiahes  and  dies.  The  fleetness,  tem- 
perance, end  endurance  of  this  animal,  if  we  are  to  believe 
half  the  stories  related  by  travellers,  almost  surpass  the 
hounds  of  credibility.  *  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  sh'rubah 
er'reeh,'  n^'s  »  Moorish  proverh»  *and  sw  to  his  rider, 
*■  Salam  Alikum,"  before  he  can  answer  *'  Alikum  Salam," 
he  will  be  far  from  thee,  for  his  speed  is  like  the  whirl- 
wind.* By  the  assistance  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  Htiirie, 
or  Desert  Camel,  the  Arab  can,  upon  an  emergency, 
-  cross  the  Sahara  in  a  short  time;  but  so  amazingly 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  travelling,  that,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  the  riders  are  obliged  to  have  bandages  tied 
round  their  loins,  breast,  and  ears  to  prevent  the  percussion 
of  the  air  from  impeding  their  respiration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey,  also,  it  is  said  that  their  stomachs 
are  lo  much  relaxed,  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  retain 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  The  sh'rubah  er'reeh,  however, 
is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  economical  an  animal  as  the 
desert  camel ;  it  is  true  that  his  speed  is  greater,  but  he  is 
neither  so  abstemious  nor  so  enduring.  The  heirie  will 
travel  for  fifteen  or  twent)^  successive  days,  and  requires  but 
a  handful  of  dried  dates  in  the  morning,  and  a  supply  of 
water  every  third  day ;  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency 
he  can  even  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  without  this  im- 
pMtant  element ;  but  the  desert  horse  must  have  a  feed  of 
camel  s  milk  once  a  day,  and  for  this  purpose  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  female  cameU  wherever  he  goes.  Camel's 
milk  is  his  only  sustenance;  and  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  And  him  an7  other  in  the  parched  and  arid  deserto 
which  he  inhabits;  he  does  not  like  who»t,  hay.  straw,  or 
sny  other  kind  of  food,  and  if  forced  to  live  upon  these 
suiMtanees.  soon  loses  all  his  valuable  qualities.  In  his 
native  country  the  desert  hwse  is  principally  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  ostrich  and  guelle,  at  which 
spwts  be  is  amaiingly  expert,  nor  is  there  any  c^her  being 
^at  can  equal  these  animals  in  speed.  When  bionght  to 
Marocoo,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease,  these  horses  soon  decline 
under  the  change  of  food  and  chmate.  •  Alkaid  Omar  ben 
Caudy,  gay^  Jackson  in  his  Account  qf  the  Btnpin  qf 


Maroceo,  'when  goranor  of  Mogodor.  had  two  Sahamnn 
horses  in  his  stwies;  but  finding  it  inconvement  to  feed 
them  eonstantly  upon  camel's  milk,  he  resolved  to  try  thm 
on  the  usual  food  eiven  to  Barbery  horses.  He  ftc»mdinfir)y 
had  tbeir  food  gradually  changed,  and  in  a  short  time  fed 
them  altogether  with  barley,  and  occasionally  with  irbeat 
and  straw ;  they  grew  fat.  and  looked  better  than  befora, 
but  they  lost  their  sneed.  and  soon  afterwards  died,  as  if 
nature  had  designea  them  to  he  appropriated  solely  to  that 
district  whose  arid  and  extensive  plains  render  thttw  use 
essentially  necessary.' 

BA'RBACAN  or  BARBICAN,  in  anttent  fbrtificalion, 
was  usually  a  small  round  tower  for  the  station  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  placed  just  before  the  outward  gate  of  tlie 
costle-yud  or  hallium.  (Kin^^'s  Sequel  to  hit  Ol>t.  on  Jit- 
tient  Castles,  Archaol.  vol.  vi.  p.  308.)  Whence  Spenser, 
in  the  Fairy  Queen,  b.  il 

WiiUn  tba  hurikm  *  peHcr  nto, 

Day  and  nifht  duly  luMping  wateh  ■wl  wutf. 


[Walmnte  Bar  and  Burhacan,  York.  Prom  'Thv  Ilirioiy  abd  AntltjaltiMaf 
the  PortiflealiMM  ta  1)m  City  oT  Vork,'  by  MMna.  LockwooA  aM  CaM 
aichilecU.    Loud.  1831] 

Grose  {Antiq.  of  England  and  Walet,  v<4.  i.  preC  p.  6)  eelb 
it  (he  first  member  of  an  antient  cestle.  He  says  it  seems 
to  have  had  no  positive  place,  except  that  It  was  always  an 
outwork.  The  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  dif- 
ferent castles,  as  at  Framlingham  and  Canterbury  Castles; 
and  a  small  Stone-work  covering  the  eate  of  Bodihaib 
Castle,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  the  barbacan.  Tbe  two 
round  towers  at  tbe  angles  of  the  barbaean  ofYfVk  wvre 

Srobably  connected  by  a  low  breastwork  over  the  nt«-w«y. 
[essrs.  Lockwood  and  Gates  consider  t%e  whole  of  the 
building  which  projects  flfly-six  feet  fron  the  gftteolM 
Walmgate,  to  be  the  barbacan. 

In  cities  or  towns  the  barbacan  was  a  vatDh-tomr,  plseed 
at  some  important  point  of  the  circtimTallatton.  It  bad 
sometimes  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  of  its  own.  (Qrose, 
Milxt.  Antiq,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  Tbe  street  of  London  ailed 
Barbictfn  received  its  appellation  fhim  its  vicinity  to  a  tover 
of  this  sort  attached  to  the  city-wall,  the  remains  of  which 
were  visible  within  the  last  half-centnry.  It  is  in  this  wtm 
that  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term  in  his  Bpitt^tmlim 
(.Works,  vol  Til.  p.  5)  :— 

rbnt  ftr  a1I-*e«4a(  mya 

Cirnld  loOD  emrj 

Whit  kind  of  waJclBf  man 

He  had  ao  highly  Mt,  and  in  wliat  t«rWM>. 

Spelman  (G/oTf.  in  V.)  says  barbacan  was  a  term  likewies 
used  for  a  hole  in  the  wall  Mf  a  eity  or  caatle,  throe^ 
which  arrows  and  darts  were  cast  out.   It  aiso  ugnified  a 
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long  narrow  opening  left  ioHhe  vails,  to  drsin  off  the  water 

from  a  terrace  or  pUtfonn. 

The  etymoloz7  of  tbis  word  is  uncertain.  Spelman  de- 
rives it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  burge-kening  (espiaU  from 
the  town) ;  Junius  from  burh-beacon  (aa  if  it  meant  the 
eignal-tower) :  but  neither  of  these  compound-words  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Saxon  dictionarieK.  Indeed  Manning,  in 
the  Suppleoiant  to  Ljre's  Dictionary,  expressly  says  that 
the  word  barbican  is  not  Saxon,  but  deriv^  from  the  Arabic ; 
first  adopted  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  us  by  the  Normans, 
He  says,  'Vox  ista  minirae  Saxonica:  ecilicet  ab  Arabibus 
primo  arcersttam,  et  ab  Italia  acceptam,  ad  nos  deduxerunt 
Normanni.'  Its  supposed'  Arabic  origin  is  noticed  by  Du- 
fresne.  Gloss,  edit.  Franrof.  1681,  tora.  i.  col.  473. 

BAR3ACANAaiUM.or  BARBICANAGE,  was  mo- 
ney paid  to  the  maintenance  of  a  barbacan  or  watch-tower. 
Cart.  17  Edv.  III.  m.  6.  n.  14. 

BARBADOES  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  the  most  ontient  of  the  British  settlements  in 
thev  teas.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is.  unknown  ; 
but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  vnat  to  1600.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  first  seen  by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  voyages 
to  and  from  South  America;  but  the  rude  aspect  of  the 
island,  tvithout  inhabitants,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  human  accomnjodation,  was  ill-calculated  to 
induce  them,  already  well  satisfied  with  their  continental 
possessions,  to  form  any  settlement.  Being  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  immediate  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver,  they  overlooked  its  commercial  situation.  That  their 
discovery  might,  however,  be  useful  to  themselves  and 
others  touching  there,  they  planted  some  vegetabtea,  and 
left  a  few  swine  for  breeding.  From  the  Portuguese  it 
derived  its  name,  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Indian  flg-ti^es  growing  ou  the  island,  ai^  which 
were  called  by  them  '  Barbados,'  or  bearded. 

The  first  English  ship  known  to  have  touched  at  the 
island  was  the  Olive,  in  1605,  on  her  return  fVom  Guinea: 
|)3rt  of  tlie  crew  landed,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  the  king,  inscribing  on  a  tree  'James, 
King  of  Englandand  of  this  Island.'  Although  they  found 
a  number  of  Indian  implements,  it  appears  that  the  island 
was  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  Caribbs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  for  the  punxue  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  o£ 
procurmg  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensU*. 

For  some  ye^n  Barhadoes  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
thought  of.  tfli  a  &vourable  repwt  reaching  Sir  William 
Courteen,  a  merchant  of  London,  ha  formed  the  project  of 
making  a  settlement  on  the  island ;  and  Lord  Ley.  after- 
wards Earl  of  Marlborough,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
Jamas  I.,  for  himself  and  nis  heiis  in  perpetuity.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  prosecution  of  Courteen's  design,  who,  under 
the  sg.nction  of  thd  patentee,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense 
an  expedition,  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  establishing 
a  colony.  One  ship  onlv  arrived,  and  thirty  men  landed  in 
1624  on  the  spot  which  bad  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Olive,  and  laid  the  ftMindation  of  a  town,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  reigning  king,  they  called  James  Town. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  prop<»ed  to  erect  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  into  a  palatinate,  asked  the  king  to 
grant  him  a  patent ;  which,  however,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Lord  Marlborough,  as  affecting  his  prior  claim  to 
Barbadoes.  This  dispute  continued  till  1627,  when  the 
latter  wairad  his  right  on  condition  of  the  Earl  Carlisle's 
agreeing  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  sum  of  300/. 
per  annum.  By  the  patent,  Lord  Carlisle  was  empowered 
to  publish  such  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs,  with  the  consent, 
assent,  and  approbation  of  the  free  inhabitants,  &C.,  shall 
think  fit  and  best.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers  were 
diligently,  though  slowly,  establishing  themselves.  For- 
tunately the  woods,  with  which  the  island  was  thickly  over- 
grown, afforded  lignamvhm  and  fustic ;  these  became  articles 
of  immediate  export  to  England,  and  procured  in  return 
such  commodities  as  were  most  wanted. 

Courteen,  the  original  founder  of  the  colony,  finding  him- 
self entirely  deserted  by  his  former  patron,  sought  the 
protection  oi  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  obtained,  m  1628, 
from  Charles  L,  a  grant  of  the  island,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Lord  Carlisle.  On  the  return  «  the  latter,  he 
soon  proetued  the  revocation  of  Pembroke's  patent  and  his 
own  reingtatenent  in  possession,  to  secure  which  he  con- 
tracted w^  a  company  of  nine  merchants  of  London,  to 
grant  them  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receiving 
ffoa  esich  s^tiei  fin^  pounds  of  cotton  anhuaUy,  ana 


with  the  privilege  to  the  company  of  appointing  their  own 
governor,  who  received  ftiU  powers  fkim  Lord  Carlisle.  A 
native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  'Wolferstone,  was  appointed, 
who,  with  sixty -four  persons,  landed  in  July,  1628.  Each 
of  the  settlers  was  entitled,  on  his  arrival,  to  100  actes  of 
land.  Their  first  care  was  to  build  houses  for  their  stores, 
&C.,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Bridgetown ;  and  Wolfer- 
stone having  appointed  a  council,  summoned  before  it  the 
colonists  sent  out  hy  Courteen,  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Tbey  made^  their  ap- 
pearance, but  utterly  disclaimed  all  dependance' on  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Both 
parties  now  prepared  for  hostilities,  but  this  extremity  was 
prevented  by  their  agreeing  to  refer  to  the  decision  of 
the  two  noblemen  at  home.  These  appealed  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  a  second  patent,  dated  April,  1629.  con- 
firming, in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  Lord  Carlisle 
the  original  grant  Having  thus  overcome  all  opposition, 
this  nobleman  appointed  Sir  William  Tufton  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  island,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  December, 
1629,  appointed  a  council,  issued  grants  for  nearly  16,000 
acres  of  land,  confirmed  those  alrrady  given,  and  divided 
the  country  under  cultivation  into  six  parishes.  He  was 
unexpectedly  superseded  by  Captain  Hawley,  who  appears 
to  have  used  some  unfair  means  to  pr^udice  Lord  Cfarlisle 
against  Tufton;  but  that  nobleman,  suspeeting  that  the' 
revenue  he  derived  was  not  proportionate  to  the  increasing 
fvosperity  of  the  island,  recallea  Hawiey,  and  in  1645  the 
government  devolved  on  Philip  Bell,  who  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  odmi- 
nistratioQ. 

The  cinl  war  and  religious  dissensions  which  were  raging 
in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the  rtqiid  population  « 
the  island,  and  many  royalist  nunilies  fbuid  an  asylum  in 
it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  become  rich ;  and  Lord 
Carlisle  having  little  letsura  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  his  cmims,  amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at 
home,  were  silently  ralinquished.  Assisted  by  a  council 
of  ten  persons.  Bell  divided  the  whole  island  into  eleven 
parishes,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  each ;  he  instituted  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  pa- 
rish ;  devoted  the  produce  of  the  excise  for  seven  years  to 
fortifying  the  coasts,  and  augmented  the  militia  to  tOOO 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  The  population  had  in  1C47 
increased  to  50,000,  and  the  value  of  land  had  of  course 
risen  in  proportion..  An  unrestricted  intercourse  existed 
with  the  Dutch  very  iavourable  to  the  Barbadians,  butmoney 
was  BO  scarce,  that  barter  of  commodities  was  often  neces- 
sarily resorted  to,  and  all  fees  and  emolmnents  wero  paid  in 
kind. 

When  and  whence  the  sugar-cane  was  first  imported  ti^ 
uncertain,  but  in  1647  LiKon  speaks  of  the  art  of  making 
sugar  as  a  business  recently  begun  and  little  understood; 
and  it  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  in-* 
struction  in  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  the  manufooture 
of  this  valuable  staple. 

In  1649  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  son  and  heir  ef  the  original 
patentee,  revived  his  claim,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Francis  Lord  Willoughby,  granting  him  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  profits.  Lord 
WiliouRhby,  by  way  of  adding  strength  to  tnis  authority, 
procured  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Holland,  a  royal  com- 
mission as  governor  of  the  island ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Barbadoes,  his  first  step  was  to  proclaim  Charles  as  king  * 
he  then  convened  the  legislature,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty,  and  raised  a  body  of  men  to  compel  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Parliament  determined  on  tm- 
nishing  the  refractory  colonists,  and  sent  a  large  force  out 
for  that  purpose ;  and  still  fiirther  to  oppress  them,  they 
prohibited  the  ships  of  any  foreign  power  from  trading  to 
any  of  the  British  plantations  without  a  license.  Tbis  Taw, 
which  was  levelled  as  much  against  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Dutch  as  aeoinst  the  planters,  gave  rise  to  the  Na- 
vigation Act  of  this  kingdom.  The  Barbadians  being  for 
the  most  part  sincerely  attached  to  the  soyal  cause,  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Parliamoit,  and  protested  against  the 
above  act,  which  they  determined  to  resisL  Sir  George 
Ayscue,  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  foura 
great  (Ufilculty  in  bringing  the  island  under  subgection* 
and  he  would  probably  have  failed,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
par^  less  soCcitoua  about  their  public  principles  than  tbeir 
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private  bteresU,  who,  fearing  the  deBtniction  of  pro- 
perty, deserted  the  wyal  cause,  and  that  compeltod  Lord 
willouffbby  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  After  the  «ur- 
nnder  of  the  island,  in  March,  1652.  the  Government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  admiral,  who  soon  re- 
nened  it,  preferring  to  go  in  search  of  other  conquests ;  and 
Barbadoes  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  Restoration.  The 
colony  had  hitherto  ttourisbed,  but  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
tended  to  diminish  the  population  of  Barbadoes,  as  many 
opulent  planters  removed  to  this  island,  where  land  was 
procured  with  less  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  act,  the  Barbadians  had 
contrived  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
from  motives  of  policy  had  >een  connived  at  by  the 
governor.  Tlwir  consternation  and  resentment  were  natu- 
rally roused  at  finding  a  measure  which  had  been  indicted  on 
them  aa  a  punishment  for  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
tector, confirmed  by  the  king,  on  his  restoration ;  and,  to  add 
to  their  calamities,  they  were  alarmed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
tenure  of  their  estates,  lard  Willoughby  having  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpired,  applied  to  the  king  for 
a  renewal  of  Us  commission,  intending  to  enforce  his  claims 
under  the  proprietary  grant  The  planters,  perceiving  that 
they  were  neld  by  these  two  powerful  noblemen  as  tenants- 
At-will,  appealed  to  his  Majesty ;  they  pleaded  their  being 
British  subjects,  insisted  that  the  grant  to  Lord  Carlisle  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  propoeed  that  the  king 
should  permit  them  to  commence  a  suit  in  his  name,  but  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  set  the 
grant  a^e.  or  that  he  would  resume  the  sovereignty  of  the 
uland,  and  leave  the  claimants  to  seek  their  remedy  against 
the  planters  by  course  of  law.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  who  decided  that  Lord  Carlisle's  patent, 
having  been  obtained  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  was 
null  and  void. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathed 
his  West  IndUi.  property  to  the  Earl  of  Kionoid.  His 
creditom  brought  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  80.000/. 
besides  which  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  claimet . 

annuity  of  300/..  considerable  arrears  of  which  were 
dufl,  and  Lord  Willoughby  also  demanded  the  moiety  of 
profits  wluch  should  accrue  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  lease.  To  satisfy  these  claims,  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  proposed  an  internal  tax  of  4i  per  cent  on 
the  exportation  of  all  commodities  of  native  produce,  the 
surplus  to  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These  terms  were 
leadily  acceded  to,  and  arrangomenu  having  been  made  for 
the  sati^uition  of  all  cloimMitSt  the  proprietery  gbvemment 
was  to  be  diswdved ;  but  the  {inters  denied  the  autbori^ 

Blr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  Lord  Willoughby 
was  sent  back  to  Barbadoes,  where,  after  much  argument 
entrea^,  and  menace,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con 
firmation  by  the  Assembly  in  August,  1663. 

Next  year,  war  having  been  declared  against  the  Dutch 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Bar' 
badocs,  but,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Liord  Willoughby  resolved  to  re- 
turn the  visit,  and  wi^  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  island 
he  took  St  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  off  Guada- 
lonpe,  and  the  command  devolved  on  his  brother.  In  1668 
a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all  Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In 
1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  more 
extensive  government  called  the  Windward  Islands,  which 
was  defined  to  include  all  the  islands  to  windward  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  that  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbmn  chain 
having  been  formed  into  a  distinct  command  uodn  the  title 
of  ^e  Leeward  Islands. 

In  August,  1 675,  Barbadoes  was  visited  with  a  most  awful 
hurricane :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  bv  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whole  fece  of 
the  country  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the 
coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  sea  and  on  shore.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
a  favourable  moment  to  obtain  reliei  from  their  oppressive 
impost,  by  petitioning  his  migesty  to  that  effect,  but  he 
was  deaf  botn  to  their  complaints  and  entreaties.  Instead 
of  relief,  their  freedom  of  trade  received  a  severe  blow  by 
»  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  African  Company  iifl678, 
for  the  exclusive  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies ;  and  in 
1685  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  cwt  on  mus- 
covado, and  four  shillings  on  refined  sugar.   Three  years 


however,  was  happily  pr«venteS  by  a  timely  disoovny  oi 
the  plot:  the  consequence  was  the  passing  d  a  code  of 
Uws  bearing  severely  on  the  negroes. 

On  the  accession  of  King  William,  the  Barbadians,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codi-ington,  governor  of  the  lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  a^inst 
the  French  in  these  seas,  in  which  they  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  several  very  gallant  exploits.  The  ctdamities 
of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  the  Bar- 
Iwdians  seftt  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upoa 
Martinique.  > 

A  long  period  of  oomparative  quiet  and  piospem^  ennied, 
but  BO  graat  was  the  scuoity  of  money,  that  in  1705  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  to  allow  65,000/.  paper  credit,  a 
measure  which  was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  re- 
pealed again  immediately.  After  this  followed  an  interval 
when  the  reduction  of  the  governor's  salary  caused  much  bad 
feeling  between  that  functionary  and  the  House  of  Asaembly, 
and  party-spirit  ran  high;  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
and  contusion  which  had  prevailed,  many  judidons  lawa 
were  passed.  As  the  colonies  had  not  been  formed  into 
dioceses,  the  bishop  of  l^ondon  obtained  from  the  king  the 
authori^  to  sub^tthem  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  the  Assembly  of  Bar- 
badoes enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  punishment  on  the  island.  Effeettve 
measurer  were  also  taken  against  invasion,  by  a  chain  at 
fortiflcat'ons  from  Maycock's  Bay  to  Oistin'a  Town ;  and 
the  islan  d  was  divided  into  five  districts,  with  a  regular  war 
establish  ment  of  200  men  each. 

Lord  Howe's  administration  afforded  the  planters  some 
alleviation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  commerce. 
In  1 756  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Eurcpe  affi»de(f  the 
Bari>adians  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  Addity^, 
b^  furnishing  600  white  vdunteers,  with  negroes  for  limt- 
nous  service,  beudes  supplies  to  the  fleet  under  Conunodim 
Moore,  destined  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  ftnoes  be- 
sieging Guadaloupe.  About  this  time  the  Stamp  Act 
pa^ed  in  En^and,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  re- 
monstrance against  its  injustice:  during  the  time,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  was  in  force,  2500/.  were  collected  in  the  bland. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  governor,  the  As- 
sembly, in  1 766,  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  the  absence 
of  the  governor)  the  following  privileges: — 1.  Exemption 
from  arrest  for  themselves  and  servants:  2.  Liberty  of 
speech ;  3.  Access  at  all  times  to  the  king's  representatire. 
In  the  same  year  two  dreadfiil  fires,  one  in  Hay  and  th» 
other  in  December,  reduced  the  capital  to  ashes,  and  the 
Assembly  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  British  parliament 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  after  four  years  diey 
only  obtained  the  sum  of  5000/.  Within  ten  years  Bridge- 
town had  four  different  times  suffered  a  similar  disaster. 

Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  the  government  in  1 773,  was  voy 
anxious  lo  improve  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  recom- 
mended that  application  should  be  made  fot  its  establish- 
ment as  a  free  port ;  the  minister  consented  to  granting 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  agent,  the  opportunity  was  lost,  as  the  Jamaica  bill  bad 
in  tiie  mean  time  paraed.  The  vta  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  North  American  colonies  produced  in  Barbadoea 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions  of  famine,  but  they  wers 
relieved  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  fnm  England, 
which  were  consigned  to  the  governor  to  be  sold  at  primft 
cost  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demuid  for  the 
support  of  such  rebel  prisoners  as  should  be  brought  Uh 
Barbadoea,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  France  and  the  loss  of  'ite- 
minique,  St  Vincent  and  Grenada,  awakened  the  feijn  (tf 
the  legjislature,  but  they  found  some  difficulty  in  rai^g  a 
capitation-tax  of  fifteen-pence  on  slaves,  to  put  theniselTes 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  series  of  physical  as  wett 
as  moral  and  political  evils  had  brought  the  island  to  such, 
a  state  of  poverty,  that  the  Assembly  thought  fit  sbH  fiir-. 
ther  to  reduce  the  salary-  of  the  governor,  a  ciroumstano» 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  led  to  many  un- 
hap{)y  results.  To  add  to  their  calamities  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  which,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  October,  1780. 
continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  forty-eight 
hours,  threatened  them  with  universal  min :  the  whole 


after,  the  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by  island  was  devastated,  and  iu  unsheltered  inhabitants  wen 
the  xeportof  apNiiected  wsurrecUon  of  the  sUves,  which.  1  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  laiisrr  and  ao^,  Tb« 
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lou  of  bnman  life  wag  estimated  at  3(KI0,  ma  Ihe  aefttruetion 
of  property  at  1,016,928/.  steding.  Those  who  escaped 
were  exposed  to  dan^ra  aearccAy  leas  hDminent;  ftom  the 
cepnvation  of  their  internal  resources,  the  pnwpect  of  fa- 
mine presented  itself,  and  the  slaves,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  save,  were  actively  engaged  in  plundering  the 
remnant  of  property  which  the  hurricane  had  spared.  On 
this  occasion  a  grant  of  SO.OOO/.  to  the  sufferers  of  Sn. 
badoes  passed  the  British  parliament;  the  city  of  Dublin 
nised  20,000£^  and  several  liberal  donatioDB  were  made  by 
individuals. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  178S.  thefoUowing  singular  phe- 
nomenon alarmed  the  inhabitants:  several  deep  fissures 
appeared  in  the  earth,  and  some  small  tenements  sunk 
to  a  cOTisiderable  depth;  the  mansion-house  and  plan- 
tation of  Walcots,  with  the  negro  huts,  sunk  into  a  deep 
chasm,  and  were  buried  with  the  soil  from  the  neighbouring 
heights ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  face  of  the 
district  was  completely  changed.  Some  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
oven  a  windmill  were  gradually  removed  many  hundred 
yards  fixHn  their  original  position. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  laws  were  passed  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  island,  and  for  punish- 
ing with  death  persons  convicted  of  cutting  and  chppiug 
gold  coins.  The  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  British 
troops  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  raising 
M^ro  legiments,  a  measure  which  was  received  with  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  severely 
commented  on  in  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes,  where  several 
resolutions  were  passed  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  organi- 
zation  these  troops :  nevertheless,  the  islanders  showed 
proofe  of  tiieir  loyalty  in  collecting  upwards  of  15,000/.  to- 
wards the  war  against  the  F^oh. 

During  the  last  war  the  Barbaduns  constantly  abowed 
^ir  readiness  to  aid  the  sovemment  both  with  men 
and  money ;  the^  remained  free*  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  no  event  of  importance  occurred  during  this  interval. 
The  years  1816  and  1825  were  marked  by  violent  and 
organized  insurrections  of  the  neg[roos,  with  burnings, 
destruction  of  property,  and  murder.  In  May,  1824,  Bor- 
badoes  was  created  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  all  the  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
chain,  with  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  island  is  su^ect  to  periodical  hurricanes,  by  which  it 
has  frequently  suffered.  On  the  llUi  of  Aueust,  1831, 
it  was  visited  by  one  cf  a  most  dreadftil  and  devastating 
nataire,  surpassing  even  that  of  1780.  The  appearance  on 
the  preceding  evening  indicated  unsettled  weather;  the 
wind  was  high,  and  about  ten  o'clock  there  fell  a  shower 
of  rain,  succeeded  by  a  calm.  At  midnight  came  on  a 
strong  squall,  which  was  followed  by  heavy  rain  and  a 
smart  breeze  from  the  N.E. ;  the  wind  then  began  to 
increase,  and  in  about  two  hours  blew  a  tremendous  gale, 
but  moderated  for  a. short  time;  it  then  suddenly  became 
violent  again,  and  at  three  o'clock  was  a  perfect  hurricane. 
From  this  hour  to  five  it  raged  with  unjaralleled  violence, 
with  lightning  at  intervals;  the  houses  were  levelled  to 
the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house  was  blown  down, 
all  the  churches  damased,  and  those  of  St  Paul's  and  St. 
Mary's  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  Government  House 
(called  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed,  nnd  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refHige  in  a  cellar.  The  largest  trees  were 
torn  np  from  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeds.  The  wind 
now  veered  to  east,  back  to  north,  and  again  to  north-west. 
Again  it  shifted  and  blew  fiercely  from  east,  veered  to  south- 
east, and  about  six  o'clock  burst  from  south-west  with 
renewed  violence,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  which 
continued  about  two  hours.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhalritanta  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene ; 
the  fields  were  completely  changed  into  a  desert,  and 
neither  canes,  corn,  provisions,  nor  trees  were  left  standing, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well-sheltered  spots,  Ilie 
loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  5000  souls ;  and  the  destruction 
of  property  is  incalcnloble.  This  dreadful  hurricane  was 
felt  also  at  St  Vincent's,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  but 
with  much  less  severity. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  1st  of  August,  1834 
(the  day  appointed),  was  held  at  Barbadoes  as  a  day  of 
solemn  thanksgiving;  the  negroes  attended  the  places  of 
worship,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed.  In 
April,  1634,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  ob- 
oowvui  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties,  as  a  oompensa- 


tion  for  the  logs  Bostalned  by  the~]danten  by'the  Abolition 
Act.  This  bill,  however,  remains  yet  without  the  royal 

sanction. 

In  this  island  there  is  a  class  of  people  called  the 
'  Tenantry."  By  the  laws  of  the  colony  every  estate  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a.  certain  number  of  whites,  in  proper 
tion  to  its  extent.  These  people  have  an  indefeasible  right 
fiw  life  in  a  house  and  garden  on  the  respective  plantations. 
The  militia  is  chiefly  composed  of  them ;  and  with  that 
exception,  they  live  in  a  stato  of  complete  idleness. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  legislative  body  of  Barbadoes 
are,  first,  the  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  and  represents 
the  crown ;  second,  the  council,  a  body  of  twelve,  appointed 
by  the  king;  and,  third,  the  assembly,  which  consists  of 
twenty-two  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  governor  is  styled  Excellency ;  he  is  captain-general, 
chancellor,  and  vice-admiral ;  he  has  the  appomtment  of  the 
militia  and  other  military  offices  in  the  colony,  the  coroners, 
captains  of  the  port,  and  various  other  civil  offices;  and 
before  the  island  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1824,  be  col- 
lated to  all  livings,  and  took  probates  of  wills.  Judges  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Qouncil,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  their  concur- 
rence. As  chancellor  he  appoints  the  two  masters  in  chan- 
cery and  the  solicitor-general,  he  has  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal,  and  presides  in  the  courts  of  error  and  equity; 
but  as  the  council  are  judges  in  both  these  courts,  his  vote 
is  of  no  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  member.  As 
vice-admiral  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  jetsam,  flotsam, 
and  ligan.  He  can  summon  and  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  has  a  veto  on  any  law.  In  his  absence  the  president  of 
the  council  is  authorized  to  administer  die  government  with 
nearly  similar  powers. 

The  council  may  be  supwned  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
in  the  colonies  as  the  peerage  in  England,  but  as  the  tenure 
of  their  office  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  will  of  the 
governor,  they  do  not  possess  the  same  indepen^nce;  and 
although  freedom  of  discussion  is  expressly  granted  them, 
yet  it  IS  extremely  circumscribed  by  the  presence  of  the 
governor.  With  them  may  originate  any  bill  unconnected 
with  levies  or  the  disposal  of  public  money  ;  they  also  stand  i 
towards  the  governor  in  the  same  relation  as  the  privy 
council  do  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Assembly  is  entirely  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  annually  elected,  two  members  being 
sent  by  each  parish.  The  quaUfleations  for  an  elector  and 
a  member  are  the  same;  he  must  be  a  finee  and  natural- 
bom  subject,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  and  owning  ten  acres  of  land,  or  a  house 
of  the  yearly  value  of  lOl.  sterling.  On  their  meeting  they 
take  the  state  oaths,  and  proceed  to  the  choice  of  their 
speaker. 

The  judicature  consists  of  five  courts  of  common  pleas,  fo 
each  of  which  there  is  a  judge  and  four  assistants;  they 
commence  their  sittings  in  January,  and  continue  thero  by 
adjoummoit  every  four  weeks  till  September:  from  these 
courts  appeals  He  in  all  causes  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  held  by  a  chief  baron  and  four 
puisne  barons a  court  of  grand  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol  delivery,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  is 
held  twice  a  year ;  the  chtif-justice,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  is  always  a  member  of  the  council  and  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas ;  six  freeholders  are  sum-  ' 
moned  from  each  parish,  from  among  whom  are  selected  the 
grand  and  petty  juries.  The  sessions'  court  may  continue  its 
sittings  fbur  days,  and  possesses  power,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
even  to  tbe  lifo  of  the  onender ;  in  inferior  cases  the  governor 
may  remit  the  punishment,  and  even  in  capital  cases  he 
may  reprieve  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known.  A  great 
objection  to  the  system  is,  that  the  judges  are  generally 
>uinters,  or  merchants,  who  have  not  been  educated  for  the 
lor,  and  are  for  the  most  part  without  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  qualiiy  them  for  such  an  office. 

Barbadoes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean 
chain,  being  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  nearest  island.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval 
finrm,  fifteen  miles  lon^,  and  ten  broad  in  the  widest  t»rt. 
Nature  has  finrtifled  its  coasts,  which  are  for  the  greatest 
part  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  above  fifry  tons,  in  consequence 
of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island ;  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  have  been 
fortified  at  a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470 
acres,  nearly  all  of  whicb  are  under  cultivation :  the  soil 
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In  the  lowl&n^  is  blacV.  and  somewKat  reddisb  in  the  parts 
where  it  is  shallow,  on  the  hills  chalky,  marly,  and  near  the 
gea-fth<»%,  sandy ;  the  rock  which  sunilies  this  soil  is  a  ter- 
tiary shell  limestone,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Nugent's 
•  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Antigua,"  in  Tratn.  qf  Geol. 
Soe.,  vol.  V.  There  are  no  appearances  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. Tbe  black  mould  is  suited  to  the  sugar-can^  whiAh  in 
as  pioductiTe  here  as  in  any  iatend  of  the  West  Indies, 
except  St  Ktt*s ;  the  soQ  is,  however,  considered  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Mid  requires  much  manuring.  The  destruction  of 
the  woods,  though  it  renders  the  country  more  healthful, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  thereby  been 
detrimental  to  the  planters.  Barbadoes  atill  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  manufiu^tures.  Of  the  ex- 
ports sugar  is  the  staple ;  but  rum,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
form  ccHisiderable  items. 

The  surface  o£.the  island  ia  comparatively  low,  with 
gently-undulating  hills.  The  climate,  thoo^  warm,  is 
perhaps  as  healthy  aa  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
heat  is  greatly  aUenatod  by  the  trade-wind,  which  constantly 
blows  over  ^e  island ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  proc^  of  its  salubrity.  But  the  awAil  hurri- 
canes with  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited  ren- 
der the  value  of  property  very  uncertain.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar 
that  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oiL  Two 
remnants  of  the  virgin  finest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which 
IB  a  small  pool  of  water,  perfisctl^  eold.  though,  from  its 
c<mstant  bubbling,  it  appears  to  be  m  a  state  of  ebullition ;  if 
an  ignited  match  or  ouidle  is  passed  om  its  surface,  the 
air  Bursts  into  flame  and  dioots  i^nraids  in  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  w 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  or  two  Bolitary  specimens 
may  stOl  be  seen  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  island ;  it  is  covered  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner with  great  mats  <A  twisted  tendrils,  strongly  res^bling 
s  beard. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
the  soulh-weat  end  <^  the  island ;  it  is  two  mOes  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  Though  irregularly  built,  it  contains 
many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  lar^  square  adumed 
with  ajgood  statue  of  Lord  NeUon,  who  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaci- 
ous and  plain,  its  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof,  for 
fear  of  hurricanes,  for  which  reason  abo  the  churches  ere 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  meet  and  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison  ;  and 
here  also  the  various  law-courts  are  held.  There  are  some 
very  excellent  literacy  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town, 
and  some  good  libraries.  A  college  was  founded  by  General 
Codrington,  but  the  fiinds  having  been  ill-applied,  what 
was  intend  as  a  universi^  for  young  men  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  school  tot  a  ftv  boys.  Altogether  tiiere  are  on 
the  island  twenty-three  schools,  containing  1281  scholars. 

There  are  besides  three  other  towns  of  smaller  note, 
called  Oistin's,  St.  James's,  and  Spdght's :  the  two  fbrmer 
are  mere  hamlets.  Speight's  town  is,  however,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  The  (fopulaUon  of  tlw  island  in 
1830,  including  whites,  ftee  coloured  people,  and  slaves, 
amounted  to  91387  souls. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vesaels 
load  and  disdui^  their  eai^oes,  the  sugar  being  brought 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  small  vessels  called 
droghers.  Cariule  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  westward,  but 
sheltexed  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  called  Needhom's 
Point,  from  the  toide-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell ;  and 
except  in  ease  of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure 
port.  There  is  a  small  bay  also  off  Oistin's,  where  vessels 
occasionally  anchor  as  they  do  off  Speight's  town. 

There  are  two  small  streams,  besides  the  Mole  which 
runs  through  Bridgetown,  and  the  island  is  generally  well- 
supplied  with  water ;  but  fire-wood  is  expensive.  Stock, 
vegetables,  and  firuit  we  plentiful.  Tho  total  value  of  im- 
ports into  the  colony  in  1832  was  401,3082.  steriing  money, 
about  one-sixth  part  of  which  consisted  of  codfish  grain, 
and  flour,  principally  from  our  Nnth  American  colonies 
the  remaining  imports  were  of  manufectured  goods  anc. 
plantation  stores,  chiefly  fVom  the  United  Kin^om.  Of 
the  exports,  sugar  is  the  staple,  upwards  of  24  millions  of 
pound^  or  nearly  11)000  tons,  having  been  shipped  from 


the  island  in  1832.  The  remaining  exports' during  that 
year  consisted  of  amnMnot,  ot^Ese,  cotton,  ginser,  moTasaes. 
rum,  and  small  quantUies  of  cocoa,  logwood,  aloes,  aad 

hides. 

The  salary  of  the  govwnor,  induding  his  pay  sw  eom- 
mander  o^the  drees,  and  an  allowanoe  fw  table  money  and 
servMits,  amounts  to  6200<.  per  aanum.  Of  this  UKnut 
2G6G/.  I3s.  4d,  is  paid  by  the  colony,  and  the  ramaiixler  by 
the  home  government. 

Bridgetown  is  in  13°     N.  lat.,  and  39°  41' W.  kmg. 
iPoyet's  Hiitory  «if  Barbadoet ;  C<^ombimNmr^^4r  ; 
Bryan  Edwards's  West  Indies,  &o.) 

BARBADOES  CHERRY.   [See  MALTioaiA.] 
BARBADOBS  FLOWER  FENCE.     [See  Pom- 
cianaJ 

BARBARIAN.  The  Greek  term  Ktp^opoc  (barbaros) 
appears  <HiginaUy  to  have  been  applied  to  languaoa,  sigiu- 
lying  a  mode  <a  speech  wbidi  was  unintell^bM  to  tbe 
Greeks ;  and  it  was  pM-ha|M  an  imitative  word  intendad  to 
represent  a  confused  and  indistinct  sound,  (Sea  UtaSt  ii. 
867 ;  and  Stirabo.  cited  and  illustrated  in  the  PAiMogical 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  foriorof,  it  wiU  beobsmed,  ia 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  sylUbls,  6ar-iap-o#. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  all  the  races  and  states  of  Greek 
origin  obtained  a  common  name,  it  obtained  a  general  nesa" 
tive  sense,  and  expressed  all  persons  who  were  not  Greeks. 
(See  Tbucyd.  i.  3.)  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Greeks  msde 
much  ^retUer  advaneea  in  civitisation.  and  were  mndi  su- 
perior in  natural  capaoty  to  their  n^fabours,  tba  wind  in 
question  obtained  an  aoosssary  sense  of  inferiority  both  in 
cultivati<m  and  in  native  ftunilty,  and  flms  implied  aoiH- 
thing  more  than  the  term  Uvit*  forei^nu-.  At  first  the 
Romans  were  included  among  the  barbarians ;  then  Sarbari 
signified  all  who  were  not  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  tlio 
middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  was 
applied  to  the  Teutonic  races  who  overran  the  countriM  of 
western  Europe,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, since  they  adopted  it  themaelvea,  and  used  It  in  their 
own  codes  of  law  as  an  appellation  of  the  Germans  as  op- 
posed to  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  to 
the  Moors,  and  thus  an  extensive  tract  oa  the  north  of  Africa 
obtained  the  name  of  Barbaiy.   [See  Bakbasy.] 

Bavarian,  in  modem  languages,  means  a  perMO  in 
a  low  sti^  of  civilisation,  without  any  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  so  that  Qie  native  of  any  oountry  might 
i)e  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  word  bos  thus 
entirely  lost  its  primitive  and  proper  meaning  otnon-GrtdtOK 
or  non-Roman,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  that  which  was 
once  its  accessary  and  subordinate  sense  of  rude  and  un- 
civilized. 

BARBAROSSA.  [See  FiWDxaic  1.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.] 

B ARB ARO'SS A.  AROO'DJE,  vas bom  in  the  island  of 
Metolin  (Mytilene),  about  the  year  1474,  of  Christian  parents. 
His  fether,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  a  femQy 
ofthreesonsandfourdaugUers.  Hie  ddest  son,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  on  hoard  a  Turkish  privateer,  embracing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mohammedan  faith,  when  he  assumed 
the  Turkish  name  of  Aroodje,  or  Orooch.  Having  smed 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  distinguished  himfelf  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  galliot,  which  was  fitted  out  by  some  speculators  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  cmizing  in  the  Archipelago 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  ue 
Porte.  He  was  henceforth  styled  Aroodje  Rais,  t.  e. 
Captain  Aroodje.  Aller  he  came  out  of  the  Dardanelles, 
he  told  the  crew,  whieh  was  chiefly  composed  <tf  men  of  his 
own  choice,  that  they  would  havo  a  better  chaaoe  and  bo 
more  at  liberty,  if  instead  of  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan's  officers,  thejr  went  out  into 
the  wide  Mediterranean,  and  took  their  station  off  tho  coast 
of  AfHca.  The  practice  of  privateering  on  a  large  scale  vas 
not  common  at  that  time  among  the  Turks.  Having 
obtained  the  cheerful  assent  of  his  men  to  ftdlow  him 
wherever  he  led  them,  he  touched  at  Metelin,  where  he 
found  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  hod  left  his  family  in 
poverty.  Aroodje  bestowed  some  relief  on  his  tistets,  and 
took  his  two  brothers  on  board.  Having  met  another 
Turkish  galliot,  he  persuaded  the  master  and  er«v  to 
cruize  in  company  «i&  him  and  under  his  dfnetion. 
Arriving  at  Goletta,  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  in  1904.  he  was 
well  received  by  the  relgnii]^  Bey,  Muley  MohanUned,  as 
at  that  time  all  the  Mowish  states  <tf  North  A£nea  were 
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under  apprehwisions  from  the  power  of  Spain.  Aroodje 
having  sailed  in  his  own  galliot  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  fell 
in.  off  the  island  of  Elha,  with  two  targe  Papal  galleys 
richly  laden,  and  bound  from  Genoa  to  Civitavecchia.  The 
crews  of  the  galleys  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  Turkish 
c(H«air  in  those  seas,  took  no  precautions,  and  let  Aroodje 
approach  close  to  one  of  them,  when  he  at  once  gave 
the  .order  to  hoard,  and  with  Uttle  difficult  took  pos- 
session of  a  ship  much  larger  than  his  own.  He  tJien 
manned  the  prize  with  his  own  men  and  steered  towards 
the  other  galley,  which  allowed  itself  to  he  surprised  in  like 
manner.  After  this,  Aroodje  returned  to  the  coast  of  Tunis 
with  his  two  prizes.  His  fame  now  rose  high  along  the 
eoastsof  the  Mediterranean,  and  many  Turkish  and  Moorish 
adventurers  applied  to  ser^'e  undt;r  him.  In  the  following 
year  he  surprised  and  took  a  large  Spanish  ship  with  money 
and  soldiers  on  board.  The  fort .  of  Goletta  was  his  head- 
quarters ;  there  he  disposed  of  his  prizes,  paying  a  tithe  to 
the  Bey  of  Tunis.  Having  built  several  more  galliots,  he 
assembled  a  squadron  of  eight  good  ships,  two  of  which 
were  commanded  by  his  brothers.  He  was  successful  in 
his  cruizes,  and  in  Uie  course  of  a  few  yean  he  grew 
enormously  rich.  The  Christian  sailors,  whose  terror  he 
had  become,  gave  him  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  from  the 
colour  of  his  beard,  which  'was  red ;  others  say  from  a 
corruption  of  the  words  Baba  Aroodje,  Baba  being  a 
femiliar  Turkish  appellation  of  respect  as  well  as  at- 
tachment, answering  to  our  '  Father.'  In  1510  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  gave  hira  the  &;ovemment  of  the  island  of  Jerbi, 
which  had  been  attacked  shortly  before  b^  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, though  without  success ;  and  accordingly  Jerbi  became 
Arooclje's  head-quarters.  In  1512,  when  his  squadron 
oonsiated  of  twelve  sail,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Moorish  king  Boojeiah.  near  Algiers,  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  town  by  the  Spaniatds.  and  had  taken 
reftigeinthe  mountains.  Aroodje  having  mustered  loOu 
well-armed  Turks,  sailed  fbr  Boojeiah,  landed  near  the 
place,  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  natives,  attacked  the 
town.  A  breach  being  made  in  the  wall,  he  led  his  men 
to  the  assault,  bnt  found  himself  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
Spaniardd ;  and  having  had  his  left  arm  carried  off  by  a 
cannoQ-hall,  he  withdrew  with  his  men  on  board  his  emps 
and  sailed  again  for  Jerbi.  On  his  way  he  seized  a  Genoese 
vessel  richly  laden,  which  so  incensed  the  Senate  of  ^enoa. 
that  they  sent  Andrea  Doria  with  a  squadron  to  attack 
Goletta,  where  Aioo^je's  galleys  were  lying  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Hiwher,  afterwards  umous  under 
thenameof  KhairEddin.  Doria  having  Unded  some  troops* 
attacked  Goletta  by  sea  and  hy  land,  and  obliged  Hadber 
to  ran  away,  after  having  sunk  six  of  his  galleys :  Doria  car- 
ried away  the  rest.  The  two  brothers  however  soon  refitted 
a  squadron  ;  and  in  1513.  Aroodje  having  recovered  from 
his  wound,  made  a  second  attack  on  Boojeiah,  but  was 
again  repulsed ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Jyil. 
in  that  vicinity,  where  he  found  means  so  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  inhaljitants,  by  promises  of  protection 
against  their  neighbours,  and  by  distributing  among  them 
some  cargoes  or  com  which  he  had  seized,  that  th^y 
unanimously  proclaimed  him  their  sovereign.  It  had  been 
long  the  object  of  Aroo^je's  ambition  to  obtain  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  on  the  northern  coast  <^  Africa. 
That  country  was  then  in  a  condition  favourable  to  his 
views,  being  divided  into  a  number  petty  states,  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  while  they  were  aU  threat- 
ened by  the  Bedoweens  or  Berbers  of  the  interitHr,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  sea.  The  Spaniards  were  masters 
of  Oran,  Boojeiah,  and  other  places ;  they  had  also  built  a 
fort  on  the  little  island  opposite  the  town  of  Algiers,  or 
Aljeaira,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  [see  Aloibrs]. 
They  were  therefore  masters  of  the  harboor,  and  they 
obliged  the  people  ot  the  town  to  pay  them  tribute.  The 
Alffsrines  applied  Ibr  moteetiui  to  a  powerful  Arab  fittwik 
the  interior,  called  Salem  Aben  Toomi.  and  made  tdm 
their  sovereign,  Salem,  unable  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  island  applied  to  Aroodje  for  assistance.  Aroodje  at 
that  time,  after  having  deleted  and  killed  the  Sheik  of 
Couco,  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  his  new  subjects  of 
jyil,  had  just  set  off  on  another  expedition  against  the  little 
town  of  Shershel,  west  of  Algiers,  where  Cara  Hassan, 
another  Turkish  adventurer  and  one  of  Aroodje's  former 
shipmates,  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  chief.  Two 
sucameacould  not  long  remain  in  the  sauM  neighbourhood. 
An»cf)«  cum  vgva,  Bunit  suddenly,  vaA  baying  obliged 


him  to  surrender,  had  his  head  Btmck  off,  and  took  poa* 

session  of  Sbershel.  He  now  attended  to  Salein'i.  invitation, 
and  repaired  with  his  faithful  Turks  to  Altriert;,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  lodircfl  in  S[il«  m"s 
palace.  Here  he  soon  began  to  assume  th-j  v.nc  r-i  a 
master,  w|iile  his  men  lived  upon  tlie  l  iiizens.  Siiloiii,  din- 
satisfied  with  all  this,  escaped  out  ut' Iho  Uiwn  uiid  juniijil 
his  Arab  countrymen  inland ;  but  Aroodje  found  muiiis  to 
entice  him  to  an  interview,  whm  hm  ttwcherously  put  him 
to  death,  and  the  Turks,  havmg  geue^  on  the  forts  and  gate* 
of  the  town,  proclaimed  Aroodjf  Sullrui  of  Aluiers..  Thii 
happened  in  1516,  and  was  thy  Ijv^iiiiiiig  of  the  Tuikiek 
dominion  over  Algiers.  The  tale  of  Salem's  death  has  been 
told  in  varioxis  ways ;  however,  it  is  eertun  that  he  was  got 
rid  of  by  Aroodje.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
the  usurped  power  of  Aroocye,  but  they  all  failed,  and  the 
conspirators  4ere  punished  with  his  usual  severity.  In  1517. 
a  Spanish  armament  came  into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  landed 
some  troops ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  and  the  men 
who  had  landed  were  either  put  to  death  or  taken  as  slaves. 
The  mulatto  king  of  Tennes  ^so  aUacked  Algiers  by  land, 
hut  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  escape  into  the  mountains, 
and  Tennes  submitted  to  Aroodje. 

The  next  victory  of  Aroodje  was  ovw  the  Arab  king  of 
Tlemaan.  the  most  powerful  chief  ia  the  country.  After 
their  king's  defeat,  tne  people  of  Tlemsan  cut  off  his  head, 
and  opened  their  sates  to  the  conqueror.  Isaac,  one  of 
Aroodje's  brothers, lost  his  life  in  this  expedition.  Aroodje 
now  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Algiers,  and  as  ihr  west  as  the  fiY)ntiers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fez..  The  Spaniards  of  Oran,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
success  of  such  an  enterprising  chief,  demanded  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain,  and  Charles  V.,  in  1518,  sent  10.000 
men  under  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  with  orders  to  drive 
Aroo^e  out  of  Tlemsan.  •  Arooclje  had  hardly  1500  men 
that  m  could  depend  upon,  the  country  people  rose  against 
him,  and  he  went  out  of  Tlemsan  by  night  with  his  trusW 
Turks  and  his  treasures,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach 
Algiers.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  till  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Maileh,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Tlemsan.  when  he  ordered  his  trea- 
sures to  be  scattered  on  the  way,  in  hopes  of  retarding  the 
pursuit  of  tiie  enemy.  Meantime  he  crossed  the  river 
with  the  advanced  party  of  his  men.  but  the  Spaniards  fell 
on  the  main  body  in  the  rear  before  they  could  cross,  and 
Aroo^e  hearing  the  cries  of  his  old  oompanims  calling  to 
him  tx  assistance,  resolutely  turned  hack  and  re-crossed 
the  river,  detemiiied  to  fight  and  share  their  fete.  He 
hastily  finmed  them  on  a  rising  ground,  and  fousht  despe- 
rately at  their  head,  until  he  lell  covered  with  wounds 
amidst  heaps  of  the  slun.  Few  of  his  men  found  their  way 
to  Algiers  to  carry  the  dismal  news  to  his  brother  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  town.  Aroo^e,  cur  Barbarossa,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
fell,  fourteen  years  of  which  he  had  spent  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  He  left  no  children.  Merciless  as  he  was  to  his 
enemies  or  rivals,  and  totally  unprincipled  and  reckless  ia 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitions  schemes,  he  was  not  wantonly 
cruel  He  seems  to  have  been  really  beloved  and-respected 
by  his  attendants,  dependants,  and  mllow-s(ddierB.  Father 
Haedo,  who  was  at  Algiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  samo 
century,  renders  full  ^stioe  to  Barbarossa's  personal  qua- 
lities,  and  he  h*A  his  information  from  those  who  had  been 
in  their  yaatii  about  Aroodje's  person,  and  had  known  him 
fbmiliarly.  The  quality  which  most  distinguished  him,  and 
which  ensured  his  success,  was  his  extraordinary  activity 
and  rapidity  of  movements,  which  surprised  his  enemies  be- 
fore they  were  prepared  to  resist  hirft.  He  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  adventurers  that  has  ever 
appeared.  . 

(Haedo.  Topografta  e  Hittoria  dt  Artel;  Hannol,  Dt- 
teripeion  de  Africa ;  Morgan.  Hittonf  of  Algiers  ;  Laugiet 
de  Tassy.  Hiatoirtt  d' Alger.} 

BARBARO'SSA,  KHAIR  BDDI'N.  brother  of  the 
prec«diug.  HU  name  was  Hadher,  but  in  the  course  of  his 
succesefril  career  he  was  honoured  by  Sultan  Solyman  with 
the  title  d[  Khair  Eddin.  i.  e.  '  the  good  of  the  faith.'  He 
is  also  styled  by  historians  Barbarossa  II..  having  succeeded 
bis  brother  in  Uie  sovereign^  of  Algiers,  and  being  known 
at  sea  by  the  same  formidable  name.  On  the  news  of 
Aroodje's  death,  the  Turks  at  Algiers  immediately  pro- 
claimed his  brother.  The  following  year.  I519.a  new  arma- 
laent  firom  Smia  ftppeued  boibn  Algi^ 
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saae  fate  as  th«  former.  Many  ahips  were  b«t  in  a  storm, 
and  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners  on 
shore,  Hadher,  finding  himself  insecure  on  his  throne, 
made  an  offer  of  the  sovereignfrf  of  Algiets  to  Sebm  I., 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  of  bewg  bunself  ap- 
pointed pacha  or  viceroy,  and  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  the  sultan.  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
him  in  1319bis  firmaun  of  appointment  as  Pacha  or  Re^nt 
of  Algiers*  and  a  body  of  2000 janissaries.  From  that  time 
Algien  became  subject  to  the  high  dominion  of  the  Porte, 
and  ^e  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1530,  Hadher.  after  many  attempts,  took, 
at  last,  the  little  fort  on  the  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
sentenced  the  Spanish  commander  to  a  cruel  death.  He 
then  joined  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which 
rendered  the  harbour  of  Algiers  safe.  In  tl^is  labour  he 
employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves :  be  also  forti- 
fiecl  the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inland  against  the  Bedoweens  and  Berbers,  and 
against  the  Spaniuds  of  Oran :  Bona  also  surrendered  to 
bim.  Meantime  his  galleys  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
and  especially  the  coasto  of  Spain. 

In  1532,  the  people  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
king.  Muley  Hassan,  invited  Barbarosaa.  who  landed  at 
Goletta.  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  the  name  of  Solyman.  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  Solymau, 
in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Doria,  whom  Charles  V.  had 
made  his  admu-al.  and  who.  was  then  scouring  the  seas 
of  the  levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  '  pacha  of  the 
sea,*  or  great  admiral.  Barbarossa.  leaving  the  regency  of 
Algiers  to  bis  friend  Hassan  Aga,  a  SaroUnian  renegade, 
iMwired  to  Constantinople,  where  be  assumed  the  command 
ot  the  Turkish  fleet.  In  1534  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Italy,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  country  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.  He  assailed,  in  the  night, 
the  town  of  Fondi,  scaled  the  waUs  and  plundered  it,  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  said  that  his  chief 
cA)ject  in  this  attaok  was  to  seize  the  person  of  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  the  wife  oS  Vespasiano  Colonna.  Count  of  Fondi, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Italy. 
She,  however,  had  just  time  to  escape  out  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.  Barlmrossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doria,  Fer- 
rante  Gonzaga.  and  other  captains.  Doria  took  Goletta,  and 
Barbarossa  SDUt  himself  up  in  Tunis;  but  the  numerous 
Christian  slaves  in  the  town  having  revolted,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
was  barbarously  pillaged.  Doria  next  took  Bona,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it.  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put 
to  sea  again  in  bis  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  In  1537,  Solyman  colleeted  a  large 
fbrce  at  La  Yallona,  on  the  eoast  of  Albania,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  N^iles,  and  Barbarossa  repairing  thore 
with  the  fleet,  landed  part  of  the  troops  near  Castro,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  took  the  town,  and  devastated  the 
country.  Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
barossa and  some  Venetian  ships  of  war  which  were  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
ravaged  the  island,  hut  failed  in  taking  the  town.  His 
next  step  was  to  sail  to  the  Archipel«|^,  where  he  plun- 
dered the  islands  of  Fsros,  Naxoi,  Syra,  Tmas.  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  In  the  following  he 
sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fleets  of  Charies  v.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfu.   The  Pope's 

f alleys  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  Barbarossa 
loc^ided  the  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfu  to  offer  nim  battle  in 
September,  1538.  A»  Barbarossa  came  out  of  the  gulf  be 
was  vigorously  attacked  b^  the  Venetians,  and  sailed  back. 
Capello  wished  to  firflow  him  in,  but  Doria  objected,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  Maura.  The  outcryof  the  other  officers,  and 
especially  of  tlie  Venetians,  made  Doria  weigh  anchor,  and 
tail  onoe  more  for  Arta,  when  Barbarossa  again  came  out  to 
meet  &em;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  reAised  to  attack 
the  enemy,  Doria  thm  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  followed  hy 
the  Ottomans,  who  took  several  ships  in  the  rear.  This 
affair  has  been  magnified  by  iho  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Tarikh  al  OthmaniM,  '  History  of  the  Ottomans,'  into  a 
defeat  of  Doria  by  Barbarossa.  The  conduct  of  Doria 
pa  tlut  ooeaiioa  has  been  asctiM  hy  man  to  lug  mtioiul 


jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  others  to  secret  instruct 
tions  from  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  humble  rather 
than  to  support  Venice.  In  the  next  year.  Barbarossa 
took  by  storm  Castelnovo,  in  the  Gulf  m  C^taro,  where 
Doria  had  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  all  cut  to 
pieces.  In  1542,  Francis  I.  of  France  having  made  alliance 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Charles  V.,  the  Turkish  prince 
sent  Barbarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  180 
galleys  and  10,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  which  force  he  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.  Barbarossa  began  by 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  burnt  Colrone,  ReggiOk  and 
other  towns,  where  his  men  committed  the  most  horritile 
excesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  env^,  who  was 
on  board  Barlrarossa's  admiral's  ship.  The  Turks  sailed 
next  for  the  Roman  coast,  and  anchored  before  Ostia, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  the  Popet 
happening  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  Kinj^  his 
subjects  were  spared.  Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  governor. 
Count  of  Enghien.  A  French  squadron  of  forty  ships  having' 
joined  the  Turks,  they  sailed  together  out  of  Marseilles  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  People  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lilies  of  France 
combined  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cross  of  Savoy.  Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender 
by  capitulatiott,,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  the  report  ot  Doria's  approach  induced  Barbarossa  to 
raise  the  siege.  He,  however,  plundered  the  town  in  the. 
night,  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after,,  ihft 
French  and  the  Turks  quarrelled,  and  Borbanosa  rasolved 
to  leave  bis  allies  and  return  to  the  Levant,  On  his  way^ 
back  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  andG^Iio,.viIh  those 
of  Procida  and  Ischia,  the  coast  of  Policastro,  the  island  «f 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  other  places.. 
*  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  sexesj 
says  the  historian  Segni,  *  were  crowded  into  the  holds  of 
his  galleys,  most  of  whom  falling  sick  through  confinement, 
misery,  and  prirations,  were  thrown  into  ^e  sea  before  they 
were  dead.'  Barbarossa  returned  to  ConstanUnople  in  1544; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  any  more  after- 
wards. He  died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  at  Beshiktasbk. 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  had  a  couQtry- 
house,  and  where  his  tomh  was  still  to  be  seen  not  many 
years  since.  (Haedo  and  Morgan  above  quoted;  RetMrtson'a 
History  q/*  CAarlet  V.,  and^ffae  other  h^torian*  of  that 
time.) 

BA'RBARY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination 
which  has  been  adopted  hy  Europeans  to  designate  the 
northern  part  of  AtnoBi,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  as  fkr  inland  as  the  great  deserc 
fhnn  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Attontic  Ocean.  It 
embraces  four  great  states  or  divisionB, — tiie  Empm  of 
MarooGo,  and  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tti^li. 
with  tiieir  respective  dependencies.  The  appefibtion  of 
Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berbw.  by  which 
the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  tlie  Saracen  conquest.  [See  Bbrbkr.]  Such  at 
least  seems  to  he  the  derivation  assumed  by  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  use  the  word  Barbarv  or 
Berbery  in  speaking  of  North  Africa.  Others  derive  fiar- 
baiy  from  Borfiaru*,' barbarian.*  [See  Barbasiah.]  Edrisi 
divides  the  country  into  the  regions  of  Barea,  AfrUuah,  Bar- 
bary, and  El  Acssa,  or  Mauritania,  El  Acssa  meaning  *  the- 
farthest'  The  Arabs  now  call  Morocco  Moghreh  el  Acssa,. 
or  '  the  farthest  west,'  wliilst  they  call  Algiers  Mcvbnb  el 
Aousash,  OT  '  middle  west.'  Edrisi's  Barbary  compnses  Nu- 
mtdia  and  Gsetulia.  His  Afrikiah  includes  Tunis  and  west- 
em  Tripoli,  and  Barca  is  the  country  east  of  the  Great 
Syrtis.  [See  Barca.]  Herodotus  uses  the  name  of  Libya 
for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) :  he  considers  (iv.  197)  thck 
Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Eflkfi>- 
pians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  ezetude: 
Egypt  from  libya.  Hedescribe*  (chap,  iv.,  168-1M>  very- 
mmutely  the  natiolu  or  tribes  thai  lived  in  his  time  in  libya^ 
between  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  voA  Carthage.  The  first; 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  alonj  ttie  coos^ 
were  the  Adyrmachidee,  whose  manners  were  EgyptiaoM 
but  whose  dress  was  Libvan :  they  extended  along  tiio  coast 
OS  far  as  Port  Plunos.  Kext  to  them  were  the  GiUgammieM 
who  extended  as  far  as  the  island  Aphxodisias,  near  CyreDc» 
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The  uluid  of  Platea.  now  Bomba,  was  on.  the  ooast  of  the 
GiligammaB,  but  waa  poasesaed  by  the  Oreeka  <tf  Cyrano. 
The  Cyreneana,  who  were  a  Greek  colony,  and  whose  coun- 
try was  the  most  elevated  and  moat  fertile  district  in  this 
part  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  exteDt  of  coast  of 
about  120  miles  to  the  west  of  the  GiligammcD.  They 
were  surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  the  Asbystso 
to  the  south,  and  the  Auschisse  and  the  Cabales  to  the 
west.  Nest  came  the  Nasamones,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya :  they  ext^ded  along  the 
eastern  shoras  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  along  its 
southern  or  innermost  coast,  having  occupied  the  land 
of  the  Psylli.  a  tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
atroyed  by  the  8ttffi>cating  wind  of  the  desert.  Tlie  Macs 
were  next  to  the  Nasamones.  and  stretched  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.    They  occupied  the 

Present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where 
'ripoli  stands.  Next  to  them,  the  I^tophagi  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  smaller  Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Me- 
ninx,  the  modem  Gerbi.  West  of  the  Lotophagi  came  the 
Machlyes.  who  spread  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
lesser  Syrtin  to  the  lakeTritonis  (the  present  lake  Lowdeah, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Tunis),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite 
or  northern  side  of  the  lake  were  the  Auseia,  the  last  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
Miixyes,  theic  northern  neighbours,  along  the  coast,  called 
themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans:  they  were  hus- 
bandmen and  lived  in  houses.  The  country  from  hence  to 
the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered 
with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which 
he  enumerates  the  elephant  (iv.  191),  white  the  country  of 
the  nomadic  Libyans  above-mentioned  was  sandy  and  flat. 
North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus  places  the  Zaueces,  and 
farther  still  the  Zy^antes,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Zeugitaniaos  of  subsequent  geographers, 
being  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining 
Carthage ;  movided  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  pre- 
ference to  Gyzantes.  (See  Herod,  iv.  194.  mr.  ltd.  ed. 
Scbweig.)  Herodotus's  account  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.  Of  interior  Libya  he 
mentions  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modem  Audjelah, 
and  farther  west  the  Garamantes,  who  used  to  hunt  after 
the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes, '  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known, 
who  live  upon  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who 
speak  a  language  different  from  all  other  people,  and  which 
resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat*  He  also  places  the  Gindanes 
south  of  the  Lotophagi.  The  Gindanes  are  probably  the 
people  of  Ghadames.  He  says  that  ten  days  west  of  the 
Garamantes  were  the  Atarantes,  the  individuals  of  which 
bad  no  name.  Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes,  be  says, 
there  was  a  bill  of  salt,  and  beyond  it  were  the  Atlantes. 
who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount  Atlas.  *  I  know,'  he 
adds,  '  the  people  who  Uve  in  the  high  lands  as  far  as  the 
Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond.'  In  another  passage 
he  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  west  of  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  which,  supposing  he  meant  the 
high  summits  of  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Marocco, 
gives  a  tolerably  correct  indication  of  the  distance.  He- 
rodotus  sums  up  hit  account  of  IJbya  by  saying  *  it  is  in- 
habited by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indigenous  and 
two  foreign.  The  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the  £tJiioptans  to  the  south ;  and  the  fbreign  are  the 
Greeks  and  the  Pluenicians.'  It  must  be  observed  that 
besides  the  Carthaginians,  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  there  were  Phcenician  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines  of 
North  Africa,  we  know  nothing.  The  Arabian  historians 
pretend  that  they  were  a  colony  fh>m  Yemen  which  came 
across  the  deserts  under  one  Helek  IfHki  (Ibn  Alraquiq, 
quoted  by  Mannol)  in  very  remote  tinea.  Of  the  Car- 
thaginian empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak,  probably  be- 
cause Carthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
main  subject,  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  than 
many  other  of  his  episodes ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not 
attained  its  greatest  height  of  power  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, it  was  a  powerful  state  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  {Herod,  vii.  165.)  To  the  west  of  Carthage  was 
the  country  known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name  of 
Numidia,  which  occupied  the  space  of  the  present  regency 
of  Algiers;  the  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  Massyu 
and  the  western  part  to  the  MasstosyU,  as  far  as  the  great 


river  MolochaOi.  This  rivw  divided  itfiom  Hamitania,  the 
country  of  the  Mauri  or  Mauru^  who  extended  to  the 
columns  of  Hetoules ;  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says 
Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be  Indians  who  had  come  ovtt 
with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri  Strabo  places  the 
Pharasii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  forther  still  the  Hesperian 
Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled  el  jereed  was  inhabited  by  the 
GetulL  The  Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people 
of  Fezzan,  although  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers  have 
placed  them  much  farther  to  the  west  and  south  of  Nu- 
midia. 

The  Romans,  after  having  subdued  Carthage,  extended 
their  dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
They  conquered  Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war 
with  Jugurtha.  Cyrenalca  was  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  its  king,  Apion,  to  the  Roman  republic.  Mauritania 
continued  longer  under  its  native  kings,  and  it  was  only  tn 
the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinos  and  united  to  the  Roman  Empire,  forming 
two  provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana,  so  called  from  Tingis, 
its  capital,  which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Molochath ;  Mauritania  Ceesa- 
riensis,  which  was  the  countnr  of  the  Massmsyli  or  Western 
Numklia,  extended  eastward  from  the  Molochath  to  the 
river  Ampsagas.  To  the  east  at  the  Ampsagas  lay  the 
country  of  the  Massyli,.  which  retained  its  name  of  Nu- 
midia, and  extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca. 
Beyond  this  river  was  the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the 
former  territory  of  Carthage,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Syrtis  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of  which, 
called  Marmarica,  bordered  upon  Egypt.  Such  was  the 
political  division  of  Northern  Africa  under  the  Bomait 
Empire. 

Under  the  weak  and  profligate  rei{^  of  Honorins.  the 
Vandals  who  had  settled  themselves  in  southern  Spain 
passed  into  Africa,  aj>.  428,  their  kini^.  Genseric,  beiag 
invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Bomface,  the  Roman 

fovemor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
a]s  conquered  the  greater  port  of  Northern  Africa,  where 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  ^cruelties,  and,  in  great 
measure,  cleared  the  country  of  its  former  inhabitants^ 
The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned  over  Africa  for  about  ^ 
century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent  Belisarius  tq 
re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king,  Gelimcr,  prisoner.  Africa  remained 
frx>m  that  time  subject  to  the  Eiwtem  Empire  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Sancens  from 
E^ypt  invaded,  first  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Okba  ben  Nafi,  the  general  of  the  Caliph  Moawiya* 
overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  fbr  as  Uie  Atlantic. 
In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Koirwon.  Okbsi 
crossed  the  Atlas  into  Gsotulia,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed  ;  his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw,  nea^ 
the  banks  of  the  Adjedee  rivor,  at  the  village  of  See<^ 
Okba.  Fresh  irmptions  of  Saracens  from  the  East  com- 
pleted the  sulnugation  of  the  whole  country.  Under  the 
Caliph  Walid  1  (705-715),  Musa  was  sent  into  Africa  with 
a  large  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had,  tUl  then,  kep^ 
possession  of  the  coasts.  Tarik,Musa'slieutenant,earTie(^ 
the  war  into  Spain,  defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  Ibunda-* 
tion  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain.  Northerq  Africa  was 
now  entirely  subject  to  the  Arabs,  and  ^e  natives  adopted 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Regiops  so  vast,  however, 
could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
distant  caliphs ;  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefs 
aspired  to  make  themselves  independent.  The  revolution 
which  raised  the  house  of  Abbas  to  the  caliphate,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion of  Spain  fhim  their  empire,  led  to  the  bzeaking  up  at 
the  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa,  Edris,  a  de- 
scendant of  Fatima,  fVMiDded  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Fez,  in  Western  Mauritania,  a.t>,  708.  .Soon  after,  the 
Aglabtdes  established  au  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan 
in  Eastern  Africa.  Later  in  the  ninth  century',  the  Zetridea 
made  themselves  independent  in  Tunis  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these  vari- 
ous powers,  as  weU  as  between  them  and  tbq  Ommiad» 
oaliphs  of  Cordova,  the  Abbastde  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  Fatimide  Caliphs'  of  Egypt.  About  the  middle  of  tht> 
eleventh  century,  the  Morabets  or  Almoxavides,  a  zeUgioua 
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led,  otiffinallf  from  Arabia,  but  settled  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Mauritauia,  eflbeted  a  revolution  in  that  coun^, 
o^-erthrew  the  Zegries,  and  founded  a  new  d^rnasty.  They 
built  the  city  of  Marooco,  which  became  tlieir  catatal :  and 
thence  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also 
into  Spain,  where  their  emir,  Yugsef,  defeated  both  Chris- 
tians and  Moors  who  opposed  him,  and  established  his  do- 
minion at  Cordova.  jl.d.  1087.  Cordova  and  Marocco  were 
both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  wss  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the 
southern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and  whose  chief,  Abdul- 
mumen,  took  Marocco  in  1147.  and  conifuered  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  successors,  how- 
erer,  lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  lon^  after  were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the 
Bmi  Merinis.  who  were,  in  their  turn,  dispossessed  by  the 
Beni  Oatuei,  about  the  year  1470.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  following  century,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed  Ben 
Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif  el  Husheni,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mohammed's  lineaKc,  started  up  among  the 
Berbers  of  Darah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco. 
His  son  took  Fez  in  1544,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marocco  ever 
since.  While  these  events  took  place  in  Mauritania,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemsan, 
of  Tennea.  of  Boojeyah.  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  Sec.  The  two 
biothers  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  the  antient  Numidians.  of  wnich  they 
formed  tiie  state  of  Algiers ;  and  the  younger  brother, 
Kbair-eddin,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Padia  and  Regent  of 
Algiers.  [See  BARRAaossA.]  Socm  after,  the  sultan  esta- 
blished, in  a  like  manner,  his  supremacy  over  Tunis,  which 
state,  or  regency,  includes  the  Africa  Propria,  or  country 
of  the  former  Carthaginians,  The  oountry  east  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including 
Cyrenaica  proper,  was  formed,  about  1550,  into  a  distinct 
pachalik,  which  took  its  name  firom  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
and  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
great  divisions  of  the  country  retain  still,  though  under  dif- 
lerent  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
mlly  subject  to,  are,  in  fact,  independent  of.  the  Porte.  The 
head  of  each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  dominions.  As 
for  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed 
any  authonty  orer  it.  For  a  farther  description  of  eac^  of 
these  fi>ur  divisions,  and  of  the  country  in  general,  see 
Aloivrs,  Marocco,  Tkipoli,  Tunis  ;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  Asia.  Moghreb,  or  '  the  West,'  and  the 
peo^  Moghrebins,  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  retained  their  original  langiage,  tiie 
Koreish,  or  Bistem  Arabic.  The  principal  raees  that  inha- 
bit Barbary  w,  1 .  The  Moors,  who  live  in  or  near  the  towns, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  3.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 3.  The  Berbers,  or  Kabyles  as  they  are  called  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  'chiefly  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Athis.  4.  The  Blacks,  from  Soudan,  who 
are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turk^  who  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  regencies,  and  have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who 
are  caUea  Kooloolig. 

The  length  of  Barbarylrom  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned 
about  2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  ea«t«m  fkontier  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  o(  Mwadore,  in  Maroooo. 
The  breadth  of  the  oountry  varies  greaUy.  It  is  ^atast 
lit  Marocco,  where  the  inhabited  districts,  in  Hm  provinces 
of  Darah  and  Sus,  appear  to  extend  southward  to  about  the 
2gth  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  35°  50', 
giving,  therefore,  e  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about 
470  miles.  In  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  extend  farther  south  than  about  the 
33rd  degree  N.  lat.,  where  is  the  district  of  the  BeniMozab. 
The  southernmost  parts  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Tunis 
aw  neoKly  aader  the  Mime  paxaUel,  la  tiw  xegmcy  ofXrir 


poll,  the  tract  of  the  inhabited  land  is  much  narrowed  by 
the  great  indentation  of  the  coast,  poduoed  by  the  Syrtes. 
where,  especially  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  great  Byrtis, 
the  nnds  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-sboNre. 
But  at  varions  distances,  in  a  southern  dtreetim  acrass  tiw 
waste,  are  Eeveral  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Ohadames.  vod 
Audjelah,  which,  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  ^Vf- 
poli,  must  be  considered  as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern 
limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by  a  line  departing  from  Ae 
northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  about  25"  E.  long.,  and  run- 
ning in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  Siwah  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt. 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  Barbary :  all  the  tribes  eveu  of 
Berbers  are  said  to  profess  it,  at  least  nominally.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  nrlnctpal  towns,  mien 
many  of  them  cany  mi  various  branches  of  profitable  trade. 
The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary,  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  south  of  the 
Great  Desert,  are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all,  Pagans.  (Marmol,  Detcripcion  de  j^frica;  Froeo- 
pius,  de  Bello  Vandalieo;  Shaw's  Travel*  in  Bardary,^.) 

BARBA'STRO,  a  district  in  Aragon,  bordering  on  the 
north  upon  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  south  upon  the  district  of 
Zaragoza,  on  the  east  upon  that  of  Benabarre,  and  on  the 
west  upon  that  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  of 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltovs,  and 
from  thence  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reacnei  tb« 
frontier  of  Cataluna.  on  the  south-east.  Its  natural  division 
is  into  mountainous  and  plain  country:  the  latter,  however, 
is  not  entirely  free  fVom  elevations.  The  mountainous  psit 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Fyrenean  chain,  and  is  covered 
with  trees.  The  ri\er  Cinca,  which  runs  from  a  lake  to 
west  of  Monte-Perdido,  after  leaving  the  guges  of  tht 
mountains,  flows  through  a  spacious  pfaun  in  «  south-east 
direction,  and,  after  receiving  several  streams  in  its  course 
falls  into  the  Ebro  near  Mequinenza.  The  terriiorj  of  BieUa 
on  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  In 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  cobalt  Tbs 
mountainous  part  comprises  the  valleys  of  Puertolas  and 
Solana.  The  level  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  snd 
beet  cultivated  in  Aragon,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  ini- 
gation.  The  principal  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  garbanzos,  or  Spanish  peas,  Indian  corn,  bean^ 
ml,  wine,  honey  and  wax,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  of 
the  best  quality,  owing  to  the  mode  of  extracting  it.  The 
best  wines  are  those  of  Barbunales  and  Laslanosa.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  district  Used  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
There  ore  also  several  manufactories  of  silk  ribapds,  of  linen, 
hemp  and  woollen  stuffs,  of  soap,  of  earthenware,  and  for  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  district  contains  210  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets. 

BARBA'STRO,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  w 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Vero,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  lathtr 
cold,  but  salubrious,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar* 
bastro  is  an  episcopal  see,  containing  180  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  Th*  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop, 
seventeen  camms.  and  a  number  of  chaplains.  Barbsstn 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Moors  till  1065,  when  Sancho  Bsr 
mirez,  the  second  king  of  Aragon,  rescued  it  from  their 
hands,  and  erected  it  into  a  bishopric.  The  population  is 
7173  inhabitants.  The  geographical  situation  M  the  town 
is  41'  55'  N.  lat.,  10'  E.  long.  (Miiiapo.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  L^TITIA.  to  whom  the  cause 
of  rational  education  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  individual  of  our  own  times,  was  tlie  eldest  child  sod 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin.  D.D.,  and  the  siiter 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  bom  on  the  39th  «l 
June.  1743,  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  Hjueourt  in  Letcss^ 
teraUre,  whero  her  Aithar  was  at  thai  time  naster  of  a  bo^ 
school.  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Baviof  for  her 
tber  a  lady  of  polished  manners,  oultirated  mind,  and  high 
principles,  who  devoted  herself  to  tho  formation  of  her 
daughter's  character  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  xesl  that 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  but  a  parent. 

From  her  childhood  Miss  Aikin  mani£»t«d  great  quick- 
ness of  intellect  At  a  very  early  age  she  bad  acquirsd 
what  was  in  tiiat  day  considered  to  be  a  competent  dsgres 
of  school  learning  Ibr  a  young  lady,  and  exhibited  a  0ert 
desire  to  add  to  her  attainments  an  acquaintance  with  elssii* 
cal  authors  in  the  original  languages.  This  was  opposed 
by  bez  father  £)f  vam  iime*  but  1h  at  tongtb  yiisM  W  iM 
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"vis^  and  the  ftcqulred  aneh  t  knowledge  of  Latin  aa  to  be 
aUo  to  read  works  in  that  language  with  advantage,  besides 
which  ehe  gained  some  acquaintance  with  Greek.  The 
quiet  retirement  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  afforded  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  and  the  removal  of 
her  father  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Warrington  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  happened  soon  enough  to 
prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  leclusion  in  which  her 
childhood  had  been  passed.  At  Warrington  the  socie^ 
among  which  she  lived  was  auoh  w  to  fix  her  tastes  in 
the  direcUon  they  had  taken,  and  to  enhurse  the  sphere  of 
her  knowledge.  Miss  Aikin  had  eariy  shown  a  taste  fn- 
poetiy,  but  it  wm  not  until  the  year  1 773,  when  she  was 
thir^  yean  of  age,  that  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  brotlier,  and  consented  to  the  publication  of  a  selection 
from  her  poems.  The  result  fUlly  justified  thia  step,  for 
within  the  year  its  publication  nut  editions  of  the  work 
were  called  for. 

This  success  at  once  established  her  reputation,  and  Miss 
Aikin  Was  induced;  also  in  1773,  to  publish  a  volume  in 
coiyuBetion  with  her  brother,  under  the  title  of  MittxUaneout 
Pimeg  in  Prow,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin ;  a  wwrk  which  alw 
met  with  a  fkvDorable  raceptioni  and  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  respective  contributions  of  the  authors 
have  never  been  distinguished  or  correctly  assigned. 

In  1774  Miss  Aikin  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
bauld,  a  dissonting  minister,  descended  from  a  family  of 
Fronch  Protestant^  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr.  Barbauld  was  educated  in 
the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  mar- 
riage bod  Iwcn  recently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Falgrave  in  SuQblk,  near  Diss  in 
Norfolk,  where  be  had  announced  his  intention  of  open- 
ing a  boarding-schotd  for  boys.  This  undertaking  proved 
speedily  successful,  a  result  which  must  in  great  part 
be  attributed  first  to  the  reputation  and  afterwards  to 
the  active  exertions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  She  particularly 
superintended  the  departments  of  geography  and  English 
composition,  which  latter  she  taught  by  a  method  then  un- 
usual, but  which  has  since  been  brought  much  into  practice. 
Hor  plan,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  one  of  her  flrst  pupils,  was  '  to  read  a  fable,  a 
short  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  aloud,  and  then  to  send  them 
back  into  the  school-room  to  write  it  out  on  slated  in  their 
own  words.  Each  exercise  was  separately  overlooked  by 
her ;  the  faults  of  grammar  were  obliterated,  the  vulgarisms 
were  ohaBtiiedi  ttie  idle  epithets  were  cancelled,  and  a  dis- 
tinct reason  was  always  assigned  for  every  correction,  so 
that  the  arts  of  inditing  and  enticiaing  were  in  some  degree 
learnt  together.'  Mrs.  Barbauld  also  instructed  the  pupils 
in  Iba  art  of  declamation ;  and  the  pleasing  accomplish- 
ments of  good  reading  and  graoefVil  speaking  have  probably 
never  been  taught  with  more  assiduity  or  with  bettor  euo- 
cess  than  by  herself.  After  a  few  years  thus  devoted,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  was  solicited  to  receive  several  little  boys  as  her 
own  peculiar  pupils ;  and  among  this  number  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  Denman.the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  Sir  William  Gell.  It  was  for  the  use  of  Uiese  her  al- 
niost  infant  scholars  that  she  composed  her  Hymru  in 
Ptose/or  Children, 

In  1775  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  »  small  volume,  vor 
DevoHmtd Pieces  compiled  Jrom  the  Paalms  David, 
with  Thoughts  on  the  DevoHomU  Tasie,  and  on  Sects  and 
EntabUshmentt.  About  the  same  time  also  she  wrote  that 
admirable  little  volume,  her  Early  Lessons,  a  publication 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  standard  work,  and  though 
frequently  imitated,  yet  stands  unrivalled  amidst  them  all. 
This  little  volume  was  written  for  the  use  of  one  of  her 
nephews,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Barbauld  and  her- 
self in  c(Huequence  of  their  having  no  child  of  their  own. 
In  the  present  day,  when  parents  are  in  possession  of  the 
labours  of  many  clevor  persons  for  aiding  the  task  of  early 
instruction,  it  is  ^fficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Early  Lestont.  At  the  time  of 
Its  flrst  appearance,  as  at  present,  there  was  a  multitude 
of  books  professedly  written  for  children,  but  not  one  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  very  tender  age,  that  was 
not  at  the  same  time  injurious  from  its  folly  or  puerility. 
The  value  of  a  book  which  was  not  only  free  ftom  these 
objectioas,  but  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a 
ohild  just  ideas  and  noble  principles,  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  every  judicious  parent,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
work  became  immediately  popular  in  a  high  degree. 


The  success  of  the  school  at  Falgrave  remained  unim- 
paired,  but  the  unceasine  call  for  mental  exertion  on  Uie 
part  of  the  conductors  which  its  duties  required,  so  much 
injured  their  health,  that  after  eleven  years  of  unremitting 
labour  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  became  necessary ; 
and  Mm.  Barbauld  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1785  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south 
of  Franca.  In  the  folkiwing  year  they  returned  to  England, 
and  early  in  1767  took  \m  their  residence  at  Hampstead. 
where  fin-  several  years  Mr.  Barbauld  received  a  few  pupils. 

In  1790  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant address  to  the  successful  opposers  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  In  the  following  year  was 
written  her  poetical  epistle  te  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  In  1 793 
she  published  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  fVakefield's  Inquiry 
into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  (if  Public  or  Social 
Worskiv  ;  and  in  1793  she  produced  a  work  of  a  kind  very 
unusual  for  a  female — a  sermon,  entitled  The  Sins  of  Go- 
vernment Sim  qf  the  Nation.  In  all  tliese  works  Mrs. 
Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of  mind,  that  ardent  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical 
piety  by  which  her  whole  life  was  diBtinguished,  and  for 
which  her  memory  will  long  be  hold  in  reverence.  In  par- 
ticular her  remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  Inquiry  may  be 
noticed  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  eloquent  and 
yet  sober  appeals  in  favour  of  public  worship  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin;  inserted  in  our  first  volume, 
we  have  mentioned  that  his  sister  supplied  xeveral  contri- 
butions te  his  excellent  work  Evenings  at  Home.  These 
contributions  were  fourteen  in  number.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  distinguish  them  here,  or  to  say  more  concerning 
them  than  that  they  ere  equal  in  merit  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  volumes.  These  papers,  trifling  in  amount,  but  not  in 
value,  comprise  oil  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  till  1795. 
when  she  superintended  an  edition  of  Akenside's  Pteantreg 
of  Imaginati<m,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay. 
In  1797  she  brought  out  an  edition  of  Cotlins's  Odes,  with 
a  similar  introduction.  These  essays  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  display  much  taste  and  critical  acuteness 

Mr.  Barbauld  became,  in  1802,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Newington  Green,  and  at  this  time  be 
changed  his  residence  to  Stoke  Newington.  The  chief 
inducement  to  this  removal  was  the  desire  felt  by  Mrs.  Bar* 
bauld  and  her  brother  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  each  other's  society.  This  wish  was  Kratifled  during 
twenty  years,  and. was  interrupted  cHily  by  death.  In  1804 
she  published  a  selection  of  tne  papers  oootained  in  the 
Spectator,  Guardian,  Tatler,  and  Freeholder,  with  a  pre- 
Uminary  essay,  in  which  is  given  an  instructive  account  of 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time  the  papers  originally  ap- 
pearetl,  and  of  the  objecte  at  which  they  aimed.  This 
essay  has  been  muoh  admired  for  its  elegance  and  acute- 
ness. In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Barbauld  prepared  lor  publi- 
cation a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  RicliBrdson 
the  novelist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  him  add  a 
critical  examination  of  his  works. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Barbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  united  tta  more  than  thirty  years,  fell  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness,  and  at  last  died  in  November,  1808. 

From  the  dejection  occasioned  by  this  loss  Mrs.  Biubauld 
sought  relief  in  literary  occupation,  and  undertook  the  task 
of  editing  a  collection  of  the  British  NoveUete,  which  was 
publiahed  in  ISIO.  To  these  volumes  she  contributed  an 
introductory  essay,  and  furnished  biographical  and  crilicol 
notices  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author ;  these  were 
written  with  her  usual  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  next 
year  she  composed  and  published  the  longest  and  most 
highly-finished  of  her  poems,  entitled  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven.  The  time  at  which  this  poem  appeared  was 
by  many  persons  looked  upon  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  were  considered  as  indicative 
of  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  melancholy  prediction  by  which  it  is 
pervE^ed  that  tnis  poem  was  not  received  by  the  public  as  it 
deserved.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  power  and 
in  harmonious  language ;  ite  descriptions  are  characterised 
by  deep  feeling  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  ore  conveyed 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  author.  , 

The  unfair  construction  applied  to  her  motives  in  writing 
this  poem  probably  prevented  Mrs.  Barbauld  from  appear- 
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ing  amin  ai  an'  &ntlior.~  Her  efforts  vere  confined  to  the 
humbter  task  of  administeriDe  to  the  gratiflcation  of  a  circle 
of  private  friends.  AlthougQ  arrived  at  years  which  are 
assigned  as  the  natural  limit  to  human  life,  her  &ncy  was 
stilt  bright,  and  she  continued  to  give  evidenoe,  by  ooca- 
sional  oompositions,  of  the,  unimpaired  energy  of  her  mind. 
Her  spirits  were  greatly' tried  during  the  latter  years  of 
faer  life  by  the  loss  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  and 
of  several  cherished  companions  of  her  early  days  who 

Suickly  followed.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent, 
owly  gave  way  under  an  asthmatic  complaint ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1825,  after  only  a  few  days  of  serious  illness, 
she  died,  in  the  82nd  year  or  her  age. 

In  domestic  and  social  life  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  charac- 
terised by  strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  high  moral  principle, 
and  a  rational  but  aidont  piety.  She  passed  through  a 
lengthened  term  of  years  tree  mm  all  annoyanea  of  per- 
Bonal  enmities,  and  nch  in  the  esteem  and  amotion  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  connected. 

BARBEL  iBarbiu,  Cuvier),  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
abdominal  malacopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Carp 
fiunily  {CyprinotMs),  and  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fios,  by  a  strong  spine,  which  replaces 
the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
fleshy  teotarula,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  the  nose, 
and  the  other  two  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  by  having 
but  three  branchiostegous  raj's.  Like  the  great  majori^ 
of  the  abdominal  soft-finned  fishes,  the  barbels  are  a  fresh- 
water genus,  and  certainly  among  the  least  camiTonnu  of 
the  whole  daas.  They  (bed  almost  entirel:r  np(»  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  to  obtain  which  they  bore  into  the  banks 
of  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
snout  for  that  purpose  like  a  hog.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  covered  with  large  rough  scales,  and  though  their 
flesh  is  commonly  but  coarse  and  indifferent  eating,  yet  the 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  some  are  even  esteemed 
as  delicacies.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  very  large 
size.  Of  these  we  shall  only  mention  two,  referring  for  fur- 
ther information  to  the  various  treatises  upon  natural  his- 
tory which  treat  more  particularly  of  ^aa  subject. 

The  Common  Barbel  sometimes  measures  three  feet  in 
len^,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  The 
section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongated  ellipse;  its  scales 
are  small,  its  head  smooth,  its  eyes  large  and  contiguous 
to  the  nostrils,  and  the  lateral  line  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  back.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour ;  its  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  tail  is 
slightly  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  general 
colour  of  the  scales  is  pale  gold,  edged  with  black  on  the 
back  and  aides,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
fln  is  armed  with  a  strong  serrated*  spine,  with  which  it 
sometimes  inflicts  dangerous  wounds  on  the  hands  of  the 
flshenuen,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  their  nets.  The 
barbel  is  fbund  only  in  tfeep  and  still  ponds,  and  in  sluggish 
rivers  which  have  little  or  no  current.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  the  barbels  abandon  for  a  time  the  deep  pools  and 
ponds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
frosts,  and  make  excursions  into  the  shallower  parts  of  ^e 
stream  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  are  fond  of  the  society  of  their  own  species,  being  gene- 
rally found  together  in  large  companies.  Their  flesh  is  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  roe  in  particular  is 
Boid  to  produce  vomiting,  purgii^,  and  slight  swellings  in 
those  who  incaatioiuly  eat  it. 


[Cmmoi  BuM.] 

The  Binny,  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  is  so  Uke  the  eommon 
baihel  of  our  European  rivers,  that  it  might  leadily  be  mts* 


taken  at  first  sight  for  that  fish ;  but  a  little  ohMmtioa 
will  show  that  it  is  proportionally  shorter  and  thicker,  iu 
back  more  arched,  and  it  is  putieulariy  distinguished  by 
having  the  first  three  rays  of  the  donal  fln  so  dosely 
united  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  almost  forming  but 
one  single  spine.    The  upper  jaw  projects  considmbly 
beyond  the  under,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  large  and  rounct 
the  caudal  and  anal  fins  of  the  colour  of  saSron,  and  the 
lateral  line  composed  of  oblong  points,  and  ueariy  bisecting 
the  body  longitudinally.   The  scales  have  a  pale  silvery 
lustre,  and  are  of  considerable  size,  which  has  made  some 
imagine  this  fish  to  be  the  lepidotoa  of  the  Greeks,  which,  with 
the  latos  and  oxyrkynchut,  was  considered  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  72).  The  binn;^  u  very  common  in  the 
Nile ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing,  accord- 
ing to  Bnice's  statement,  upwards  of  seventy  pounds,  and 
is  described  as  bdng  a  firm,  delicate,  and  well-flavoured  fish. 
The  traveler  just  mentioned  gives  an  interesting  acoouut 
of  the  methods  which  the  Egyptians  employ  for  the  capture 
of  the  binny,  and  for  preserving  it  alive  till  they  require  to 
dress  or  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it.  Hanog 
kneaded  together  a  quantity  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  and  honey, 
with  some  chopped  straw  or  other  similar  material  to  unite 
the  different  puts  of  the  composition,  the  whole  is  formed 
into  a  mass,  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  Cbeshira 
cheese,  round  the  sides  of  which,  in  diffiorent  parts,  are 
stuck  small  pieces  «f  dates  saturated  in  honey.   Seven  ot 
eight  stout  hooks,  each  having  a  separate  line  of  strong 
whip-cord,  and  baited  with  a  date  steeped  in  honey,  sie 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.   Tl»  fishcnnan  then, 
bestridiog  his  inflated  goatskin,  paddles  himself  and  h^ 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  tbe 
stream,  where  having  sunk  the  whole  mass,  he  cairies 
the  cords  attached  to  the  hooks  on  shore,  and  fastens  eadi 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  palm  stuck  flnnly 
into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  from 
the  top  of  it.    He  then  goes  off  about  bis  work,  which,  upon 
such  occasions,  is  always  contiguous  to  the/iver.  and  wiUun 
hearing  of  the  bells.   In  a  short  time  the  action  of  tbe  water 
begins  to  dissolve  the  mass  of  paste  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  dates  getting  detached  from 
it  float  down  the  river,  and  are  gr^ily  caught  and  de- 
voured by  the  binnies.   These  naturally  ascend  the  stream 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  perceive  tiieir  favourite 
food  to  proceed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  mass  of  composi- 
tioD,  b^in,  as  is  their  custom,  to  root  and  bore  into  it,  till 
they  at  Kngth  arrive  at  the  dates  inside,  which  tliey  raven- 
ously swallow,  and  are  of  course  caught  by  the  hook  con- 
cealed within.   In  bis  struggles  to  escape  he  necessarily 
pulls  the  line  and  the  patm  branch  to  which  it  is  made  fast 
on  shore,  when  the  ringing-bell,  agitated  by  tbe  motion, 
gives  immediate  notice  to  the  fisherman. 

'  The  fisherman,'  says  Bruce,  *  runs  immediately  to  the 
bell,  and  finding  thereby  tlw  particular  Ime,  hauls  bis  pri- 
soner in,  but  does  not  kill  him :  the  hook  being  large,  it 
generally  catches  him  by  the  upper  jaw.  which  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  under.  He  then  pulls  him  out  of  tbe 
water,  and  puts  a  strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw,  ties  a 
few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  returning  the  fish  to  the  river, 
fastens  him  to  the  shore  :  so  he  does  with  tbe  rest,  for  veir 
rarely  is  there  a  single  hook  empty.  Those  who  want  to  fish 
at  Girg^,  a  large  town  opposite,  or  at  A.chmim  itself,  come 
thither  as  to  a  fish-market,  and  even'  man  takes  tbe  quan- 
tity  he  wants,  buying  them  alive.  Fish,  when  dead,  do  not 
keep  in  Egypt,  which  makes  that  precaution  necessary. 
We  bought  two.  which  fully  dined  our  whole  boat's  crew ; 
the  fisherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fastened  to  the 
shore,  all  of  which  he  pidled  out  and  showed  us.' 

BARBEBrSURGEONS.  In  former  times,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  tlie  art  of  surgery  and  the  art  of 
shaving  went  hand  in  hand.  As  to  the  barbiers-chirurgiens 
in  France,  see  the  Diction,  des  Originesy  tom.  i.  p. 
They  were  separated  from  the  barbie  rs-pemiquiers  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XlV.,  and  made  a  distinct  corporstios. 

The  barbers  of  London  were  first  incorporated  by  King 
Edward  IV.  in  1461.  and  at  that  time  were  the  ooly  persona 
who  exercised  surgery ;  but  afterwards  others,  assuming 
tbe  practice  of  that  art,  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary 
association,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Su^^euis  of 
London.  These  two  con»>anie8  were,  by  an  act  of  Jf'^' 
ment  passed  in  the  32  Hen,  VIU.  cap.  xliq  united  and 
made  one  body  cwporate,  by  the  name  ct  the  Barbers  and 
Surgeons  of  London.  This  ^  however  at  tmoe  united  and 
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separated  the  two  crafts.  The  batbets  were  not  to  practise 
surgery  ftirther  than  drawing  of  teeth ;  and  the  sui^eons 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  exercising  '  the  feat  or  craft  of 
barbery  or  shaving.'  The  surgeons  were  allowed  yearly  to 
take,  at  their  discretion,  the  bodies  of  four  persons  after 
execution  for  felony,  '  for  tbefr  further  and  better  knowledge, 
instruction,  insight,  learning,  and  experience  in  the  said 
loience  or  faculty  of  sui^ry  ;*  and  they  were  moreover 
ordered  to  have  '  an  open  sisn  on  the  street-side  wb»e  they 
•bould  fortune  to  dwell,  tfiat  aU  the  king's  liege  peo^ 
there  passmg  might  know  at  all  times  whiuwr  to  resort  for 
remedies  in  time  of  their  necessity.*  Foui:  governors  or 
masters,  two  of  them  suneons,  the  other  two  barbers,  were 
to  be  elected  from  the  body,  who  were  to  see  that  the 
respective  members  of  the  two  crafts  exercised  their  callings 
in  the  city  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

Holbein  commemorated  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the 
barber-surgeons  in  a  picture  which  is  still  preserved  at  their 
hall  in  Monkwell-street. 

The  privileges  of  this  company  were  confirmed  in  various 
subsequent  charters,  the  last  beating  date  the  15th  of 
April,  5th  Charles  L 

By  the  year  1745  it  was  discoveted  Uiat  the  two  arts 
wbieh  the  oompany  professed  were  fbreign  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  The  barbers  and  the  8U]^;eons  were 
accordingly  separated  by  act  of  parliunent,  18th  Geo.  II., 
and  made  two  distinct  corporations. 

(See  Pennant's  Lcmdon,  p.  255;  Stat,  qf  the  Realm, 
vol.  i.  p.  794;  Edmondson's  Compl.  Body  of  Heraldry; 
Strype's  edit  of  Stowe's  Survey  q/  London,  b.  v.  ch.  12.) 

BARBERI'NI,  an  Italian  family,  originally  firom  Flo- 
rence, which  was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman 
nobility  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberino,  to  the  papal  chah-  in  1623, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VlII.  [See  Urban 
VIII.]  Urban  had  three  nephews,  two  of  whom  were  made 
cardinals,  and  the  thu^  prefect  of  Rome.  Under  the  long 
pontificate  of  their  uncle  the  three  brothers  Barberini  at- 
tained great  power  at  Rome,  where  they  held  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  government  in  their  hands ;  and  they  had  also 
considerable  influence  in  foreign  courts.  They  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  fief  of  Palestrina,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  tho  Colonna  family ;  and  they  aspired  also  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  in  the  province 
called  tho  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  near  Rome,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Famese  &mily,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief 
from  Pern  Pud  III.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  pope  and 
Edward  F'amese,duke  of  P^rma,  who  was  joined  by  tne  dukes 
of  Modena  and  of  Tnscany,  and  by  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  commanded  tne  papal  troops, 
and  showed  conaideiable  skill  and  personal  courage.  There 
was  some  sharp  fighting  at  Nonantola,  near  Forrara,  and 
on  the  Modenese  territory,  in  1643,  In  the  following  year 
peace  was  made  by  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Castro 
was  restored  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  After  Urban's  death 
in  1644,  Innocent  X..  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  partly 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of  the  two  cardinals  Bar- 
berini, instituted  proceedings  a^inst  them  for  peculation 
and  abuse  of  power  during  their  uncle's  pontificate.  The 
Barberini  took  refbge  in  France,  when  tney  were  ftvour- 
ably  received  by  Cardinal  Mazorio,  through  whose  influence 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  the  oldest  brother,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Rbeims  and  great  almoner  of  France  in  1645. 
In  1652  Innocent  X.  again  admitted  the  Barberini  to  his 
favour,  and  they  returned  to  Rome,  where  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  dropped.  Lucrezia  Barberini, 
niece  of  the  two  cardinals,  married,  in  1655,  Francis  I. 
d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  The  Barberini  have  ever  since 
ranbad  among  the  first  Roman  nobility,  several  individuals 
of  their  name  having  been  successively  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinals,  while  the  lay  representative  of  the  fomily  bears 
the  title  of  Roman  prince,  and'  is  possessed  of  estates  at 
Palestrina,  Albano,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state. 
In  the  palace  of  the  Barberini  at  Palestrina  is  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  taken  out  of  thf  Temple  of  Fortune  of 
Prteneste.  [See  Palkstrina.]  The  palace  Barberini  at  r 
Rome  is  a  vast  structure,  built  by  Bernini,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  st^uare  before  it.  It  contains  a  museum,  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  library,  which  was  collected  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  libi«ry  is  rich  in  valuable  MSS. ;  its  cata- 
h^ue  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1681,  in  3  vols,  folio.  There 
U  also  a  flno  viUa,  with  extensive  gardenst  belonging  to  tha 


same  family,  at  Rome,  near  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  and 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano. 

BARBERINI  VASE.    [See  Portland  Vasb.] 

BARBERRY.   [See  Berbbris.] 

BARBETS  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  a  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Scanaores,  or  chmbers,  Les  Barbus 
of  the  Franch,  and  the  ^enus  Bucco  ofBrissonandLin- 
Uffius.  They  are  disUnguished  by  their  large  conical  beak, 
which  appears  swollen,  as  it  were,  or  puffed  out  at  the  sides 
of  its  base,  and  is  bearded  (whence  their  name)  with  fira 
tufis  of  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards.  One  of  these  tufts 
is  behind  each  nostril,  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower  man- 
dible, and  the  fifth  is  under  the  symphysis. 

Their  short  wings  and  heavy  proportions  do  not  admit  of 
swift  flight ;  and  weir  prey  consists  of  insects  and  young 
birds,  which  they  surprise,  and  also  of  fruits.  Their  nests 
are  generally  built  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The  barbett  are 
now  divided  into  the  three  following  subgenera : 

Subgenus  Pogonicu. 

Pogonias  (lUiger)  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  strong 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  beard  is 
very  strong.  Africa  and  the  Indies  are  the  places  where 
they  are  found,  acG(»ding  toCuvier,  who  says  that  the  species 
of  this  subgenus  feed  more  on  fruits  than  any  of  the  others. 
Pogoniat  liirsutus  (Swainson),  an  African  qtecies,  is  a 
good  example. 


[Pogooiaj  hiimliu.] 

Pogoniae  hirmtus  is  about  seven  inches  in  length. 
Chin,  part  of  the  throat,  bead  and  neck,  deep  black, 
changing  to  dark-brown,  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail.  The 
upper  plumage  spotted,  and  marked  with  sulphurous, 
xfnder  plumage,  greenish  sulphur,  closely  spotted  with 
blaelcish.  The  setaceous  feathers  of  the  breast  form  the 
predominant  character  of  this  species. 


Subgenus  Bucco. 

Bucco  (Cuvi»),  Captto  (Vieillot),  embraces  the  true 
barbets,  which  have  Uie  conical  bill  slightly  compressed  and 
a  little  elevated  in  the  middle.  Their  plumage  is,  generally 
spea^ng,  gay ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  During  the  breeding  season  they  ^  in  pairs, 
but  congregate  in  small  flocks  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Buff-faced  Barbet  (Bucco  Lathami)  afford*  an 
example  of  the  true  barbets. 

The  length  is  six  inches.  The  bill  pale,  beset  with  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  bill  itself: 
the  forehe^  chin,  and  sides  of  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  of 
a  dull  buff-colour ;  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  dark 
oUve-green ;  under  parts  lighter.  Wings  the  same  as  the 
upper  parts ;  quills  dusky  with  greenish  Mges.  Tail  dusky 
and  short.  Legs  and  claws  yellow, 
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[BoBCQ  Lalhunl.] 

Latham  refers  to  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
says  that  its  native  place  is  uncertain. 

Subgenut  Tamaiia. 

Tamaiia  (Ciivier),  the  name  by  which  one  of  these  birds 
IS  known  in  Brazil  according  to  Marcgrave,  comprises  tliose 
species  which  have  the  bill  a  Utile  more  elongated  and  com- 
pressed, and  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The  great 
head,  short  tail,  and  large  bill  of  these  P«/?'-6irrf»,  as  they 
are  called,  give  them,  asCuvier  obBer\eB,  ah  air  of  stupiditv, 
which  their  melancholy  and  solitary  habits  do  not  lessen. 
They  are  said  to  feed  entirely  oujusectB,  and  all  the  recorded 
species  are  American.  In  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara, 
Uiey  are  called  ehaeuna.  Temminck  affixes  the  name 
.  Capita  to  this  subgenus. 

Tamatia  macrorhyncho0  (Swainson),  which  that  author 
obtamed  from  southern  Braiil,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  a  variety  of  the  greater  pied  barbet  of  Latham 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  these  birds. 


[TamaUk  iBMnrl>rnch«.1 
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Bwaingon,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  obserring  them 
(and  such  opfmrtunities  that  zealous  zool(^st  never  neg- 
lected), gives,  in  his  Zoological  Illutlrationt,  the  fothiwing 
interesting  account  of  their  habits.  <  There  is  something 
very  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  Puff-birds ;  and 
their  nahits.  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  no  less  singular.  They 
frequent  open  cultivated  spots  near  habitations,  always 
perching  on  the  withered  branches  of  a  low  tree;  where 
they  will  sit  nearly  motionless  for  houi«t  unless,  indeed,  they 
descry  some  luckless  insect  passing  near  them,  at  whicn 
they  immediately  dart,  returning  again  to  the  identical  twig 
they  had  just  left,  and  which  they  will  sometimes  frequtqt 
for  months.  At  such  timet  the  disproportionate  sin  m  the 
head  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  oy  the  bird  raising  its 
feathers  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  a  puff-ball ;  hence  tlw 
general  name  they  have  received  from  the  English  residents 
m  Brazil,  of  which  vast  country  all  the  species,  I  believe, 
are  natives.  When  friglitined,  this  form  is  suddenly 
changed  by  the  featliurs  l>ing  quite  flat.  They  are  very 
confiding,  and  will  often  take  tneir  station  within  a  finr 
yards  of  the  window.  The  two  sexes  ar«  generally  neat 
each  other,  and  often  on  the  same  tree.* 

The  length  of  this  species  is  abouteight  tnchas.  Plumaga 
black  and  white,  except  the  belly  and  vent,  which  are  tinged 
with  buff*. 

BARBEYRAC,  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  born 
at  Bezicrs  in  Lower  l^nguedoc.  on  the  15th  6t  Hardi, 
1674.  His  parents  were  Calvinists,  and  upont^  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  retired  from  France,  and 
took  up  their  abode  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  at  which 
place  Barbeyrac  was  educated.  His  father  designed  him 
for  tiie  church;  but  in  early  life  his  taste  decidedly  led 
him  to  historical  and  juridical  studies,  and  he  therefore 
attached  himself  to  the  faculty  of  juris^dsDce.  In  1697 
I  he  became  teacher  of  the  belles  lettras  in  the  French  College 
at  Berne,  where  ho  remained  about  fourteen  years.  During 
this  period  be  published  in  periodical  repositories  of  France 
and  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  sul^ects  con- 
nected with  natural  and  international  law ;  and  in  1 709 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  TraiU  du  Jeu^  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  upon  which  bis  early  reputa- 
tion was  principally  founded.  A  posthumous  edition  of 
this  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  This  singular  book  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed :  it  consisU  of  an  elaboraLs 
dissertation  on  a  trifling  subject,  abounding  in  a  recondite 
and  unusual  kind  of  learning,  and  applying  at  great  length 
the  rules  of  religion,  morals,  and  law,  to  estabjiafa  the 
proposition  that  play,  or  games  in  general,  and  even  playing 
at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful  occu- 
pations. The  subject  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  first 
contains  arguments  to  show  that  plays,  or  games  in  general, 
are  not  inconsistent  with  natur^  law  or  religion ;  the  8d 
book  applies  these  arguments  specifically  to  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  play  in  use  pt  different  ages  of  the  world ;  the  Srd 
book  states  the-limitations  with  which  the  fnoposition  is  to 
be  understood ;  and  the  last  division  enumerates  the  various 
abuses  of  play.  The  TraiU  du  Jeu  would  probably  find 
few  readers  at  the  present  day ;  and  its  value  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  few  who  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  08  a  digest  or  collection  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  fiuts 
and  arguments.  About  the  same  time  with  the  publicalitHi 
of  the  TraiU  du  Jeu,  Barbeyrac  prepared  and  soon  after- 
wards published  French tran8lationsofPuffendorff'B^6n'<^- 
ment  qf  th«  Law  of  Nature  and  Sationt ;  and  of  two 
discourses  of  Gerard  Noodt,  a  learned  professor  of  law  at 
I.ieyden,  De  Jure  Summi  fmperii  et  Lege  BegiS,  and  De 
Beliginne  ab  Imperio  Jure  Gentium  liberS;  all  of  which 
were  accompanied  with  laborious  and  useful  annotations  by 
Barbeyrac.  In  1711  he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of 
Berne  to  the  cliair  of  law  and  history,  then  lately  established 
at  the  College  of  Lausanne.  His  inaugural  oration,  De 
Digniiate  et  Utilitate  Legis  et  HtMloriarvm,  was  published, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate  of  the  college,  in  the  following 
year.  In  1713  Barbeyrac'  became  a  membwof  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  and  in  1714  he  commenced 
a  new  version  of  Grotius's  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pafie, 
with  notes,  which  display  much  historical  researrh  and 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nations.  By 
this  work,  and  also  by  his  edition  •of  Puffcndorff,  m 
established  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  throughout  Europe ; 

•  la  tlM  utlch  •  BnM  Baiuud,'  eolitmn  I,  Uoc  30  turn  tha  bothn, 
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tnd  in  If  17  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  profeswr 
of  biv  at  the  University  of  Groningen.  A  few  years  after 
liis  Atablishment  at  Groningen,  he  compiled  bis  Hittoire 
des  Anciens  Traitis,  consisting  of  a  chronological  col- 
lection of  antient  treaties  from  Uie  earliest  times  of  which 
there  are  any  authentic  records  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
with  full  historical  notes  and  illustrations :  it  was  published 
by  him  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  the  Corpa  Univerael 
du  Drdi  des  Gens,  and  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful 
of  his  works.  He  also  translated  into  French  Bynkershoek's 
TraU6  du  Juge  competent  des  Ambassadeurs.  Barbeyrac 
took  an  active  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  certain  merchants  of  Ostond  and  other 
parti  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  whi^h  was  carried  on 
with  con^rable  zeal  about  the  year  1 725.  The  Company 
claimed,  under  a  clanse  in  the  Tnaty  of  Miiuster,  a  right 
of  trading  to  India,  exclunve  of  tbe  then  sulfjects  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  while  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Ausfrian  Nether- 
lands contended  that  the  woi-ds  of  the  treaty  only  excluded 
Castilians,  or  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  actual  territory  of 
Spain,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  distant  dependencies 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  such  as  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Barbeyrac,  fn  his  tract,  which  is  entitled  D^eme  du  Droit 
de  la  Compagnie  HoUandoise  des  Indea  Orientates  contre 
let  nouveUe*  Pretensiotis  des  Habitans  des  Pays-has 
AuirichietUt  defends  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Dutch  Com- 

Siny.  We  have  already  enumerated  the  principal  works  of 
arbeyrac;  besides  thess,  several  tracts  and  anonymous 
pieces  of  less  importance  were  inserted  hy  him  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Scavans  and  other  literary  periodicals.  Three  dis- 
courses, delivered  on  academical  occasions  at  Lausanne,  ia 
the  years  1714,  1715,  and  1716,  were  also  published.  He 
died  at  Groningen  in  1 729.  Several  letten  from  Barbeyrac 
to  Mons.  des  Maiseaux,  written  at  various  periods  of  his 
life,  but  containing  nothing  of  much  interest  are  among 
the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  AngoulSme  to  Bordeaux,  312  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris. 
84  miles  S.W.of  Angoulfime,  and  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bor- 
deaux, 45°  37'  N.  lat.,  tf"  9*  W.  long. 

This  little  town  is  well  built,  in  tbe  Ibrm  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  small  stream, 
from  which  extends  a  vast  plain.  The  stream  flows  into 
the  Seugne  or  Saugne,  a  feeder  of  the  Charente.  The  situ- 
ation of  Barbezieux,  on  a  high  road  of  such  importance, 
brings  it  some  trade.  Some  linens  and  hata  are  also  made. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  of  antient  date.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  on  some  little  hills,  and  tiie  capons  of  Barbezieux 
are  in  great  lepute.  The  sheep  are  in  good  estimation,  also, 
both  Ibr  their  flesh  and  wool.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1832,  was  2437 ;  of  the  commune  altogether,  3756. 

Barbezieux  was  formerly  eaUed  Barbesil,  or  in  ^e  Latin  of 
old  writings  Barbesillum.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
was  defended  besides  by  a  strong  castle.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Guienne  by  the  English.  It  was  re- 
built by  the  house  of  Rochefoucault,  to  which  Barbezieux 
belonged  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  but  this  structure 
also  has  been  almost  entirely  demolished,  except  a  part 
which  is  used  as  a  prison-  The  walls  have  been  likewise 
destroyed.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  two  parish 
churches,  end  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  tbe  last  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  antient  walls. 

Near  the  town  fs  a  mineral  sprlog  called  Fontouilleuse, 
or  Fontrouilleuse,  the  waters  of  which,  though  perfectly 
limpid,  have  what  is  described  as  a  marahv  smell. 

Barbezieux  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  or  sub- 
prefecture,  which  comprehends  465  square  miles,  or  297,600 
acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  S8.042. 

Barbezieux  was  the  birth-place  of  EUas  Vinet,  an  anti- 
quary and  scholar  considmible  note  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury. 

^ARBTERL    rSee  Guercino.] 

BA'RBITON,  in  music,  the  name  of  an  Instrument  in 
use  among  the  anttents,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lyre  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  though  writers  on  Ae  subject 
leem  very  willing  to  make  it  a  mt^tor  of  difficulty.  M. 
Dacier,  judging  from  a  passage  in  Horace  (lib.  L  cann.  32), 
concludes  that  the  barbiton  was  strung  with  thick  flaxen 
cords.  The  writer  in  the  Eneyelupidie  Methodique  infers, 
from  ttie  same  ode,  that  the  poet  means  to  attribute  to 
Alcwu  the  invention  of  the  instrument,  but  it  appears  to 


us  that  he  only  intends  to  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of 
lyrie  poetry.  M.  de  Castillion  is  lerplexed  between  Mu- 
soniuB  and  Athenseus,  the  one  making  Terpander,  the  other 
Anacreon,  the  inventor  of  ihe  Barbiton, 

BARBOU,  tbe  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  who  long 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  correctness  as  veil  as 
elcKanoe  of  the  works  which  issued  from  their  presses. 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  known,  was 
settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  printed  the  works  of  Clement 
Marot,  in  the  Italic  letter,  in  small  8vo.  1239.  HughBarbou, 
son  of  John,  left  Lyons,  and  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where,  in  1560,  he  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Cicero's 
iMters  to  Atticus,  with  notes  by  Simon  Dubois,  lieutonant- 

feneral  of  Limoges.   The  thii^  volume  of  the  Biograpkie 
TtiiverteUe,  a.d.  1811,  states  that  a  printer  of  tlie  name  of 
Barbou  was  still  in  business  at  Limoges. 

The  flrit  of  the  Borbous  who  settled  at  Paris  was  John 
Joseph,  who  became  a  bookseller  there  in  1704.  He  died 
in  1 752.  His  brother  Joseph  became  a  bookseller  in  1717, 
and  a  printer  in  1723.  He  died  in  1737,  when  bis  widow 
succeeded  him,  but  parted  with  the  printing-office  in  175D. 

Joseph  Gerard  Barbou,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last- 
mentioned,  who  became  a  bookseller  in  1746,  took  in  1750 
the  printing-ofllce  of  his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon 
after  engaged  in  tbe  series  of  classics  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  was  in  the  renewal  of  a  series  begun  in  )  743 
by  M.  Lenglet  Dufreanoy,  and  printed  by  Coustelier,  as 
rivals  to  the  classics  which  had  been  published  at  an  earUer 
day  by  the  Elzevirs,  though  of  a  size  somewhat  larger. 

There  is  a  complete  set  of  tbe  Barbou  Classics  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  a 
chronological  list  of  them; — Catullus,  Ti  bull  us,  and  Pro- 
pertius,  1754  ;  Lucretius,  1 754  ;  PbBedrus,  1754  ;  Martialis, 
2  torn.  1754;  Eutropius,  1754;  Csesaris  Comment.  2  torn. 
1755;  QuintusCurtius,  1757  ;  Plautus,  3  torn.  1759;  Taci- 
tus, 3  torn.  1760;  Selecta  Senecie  Opera  (in  Gall,  versa), 
a  French  version  with  a  Latin  title,  1760;  Ovidius,  3  torn. 
1 762 ;  Virgilius,  2  tom.  1767;  Lucani  Pbarsalia  (cum  Suppl. 
Tho.>laii},  1767jCorncliusNepos,  1767;  Ciceronis Opera, 
14  torn.  1768;  Plinii  Sec.  Epist.  1769;  Juatinus,  1770; 
Sallustius,  1774;  Horatius,  1775;  Titus  Livius,  7  tom. 
1775;  Fersii,  Juvenalis,  et  Sulpicii  Sat  1776;  Velleius 
Patorculus,  1777;  Plinii  Hist.  Naturalis,  6  tom.  1779.  Be- 
sides these,  J.  G.  Barbou  printed  a  Latin  Testoment,  and 
various  works  of  less  note,  chiefly  between  1757  and  1789, 
when  he  resigned  his  business  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Barbou, 
who  dying  in  1 809,  his  heirs  disposed  of  the  business  of  this 
the  last  of  the  Barbous '  to  M.  Augusto  Delalain,  who 
added  four  volumes  to  the  set,  viz.:  Juvencius,  1809;  Muses 
Rhetorices,  1809;  and  Quintilianua.  1810.  The  whole  se- 
ries of  the  classics  printed  by  Cousteliert  Barbou,  and 
Delalain.  make  78  volumas. 

Two  works  ftrtm  the  press  of  Joseph  Gerard  Barbou  (in 
similar  type  and  size  witti  Ihe  classics)  affect  to  have  been 
printed  in  London  :  Sarcotis  et  Caroli  V.  Panegyris,  177); 
and  ErasmiMorisB  Encomium,  1 777.  The  latter  undoubtedly, 
and  probably  the  former,  was  a  prohibited  book.  <  Lopdint 
et  venit  Parisiis  apud  J.  Barbou,'  in  the  title  of  each  was 
merely  intended  as  a  blind. 

For  tbe  principal  facts  and  dates  relating  to  tbe  family 
of  Baibuu,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bii^rapAt*  Vniverselte, 
ah-eody  quoted. 

BARBOUR,  or  BARBER,  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian, 
and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Aberdeen,  according  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
about  the  year  1316  (^nno^,  vol,  ii.  p.  3);  according  to 
other  authOTitiee,  in  or  about  the  year  1330.  Having  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  pi-omoted  by  King  David  II.  to  tbe  archdeaconry  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1356.  His  love  of  learning  was  so  strong,  that 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  even  after  his  promo- 
tion ;  and  with  this  view  he  prevailed  upon  his  sovereign  to 
apfdy  to  King  Edward  XIL  for  permission  to  reside  for  a 
time  at  Oxford  :  tbe  letter  of  safe-conduct  for  which,  with 
three  scholars  in  his  company,  all  coming  to  perform  scho- 
lastic exercises,  is  preserved  in  Rymer's  Fawra  (old  edit, 
tom.  vi.  p.  31 :  see  also  the  RoiuU  Scotue,  voL  i.  p,  608). 
By  a  deed  dated  at  Fetherin,  in  Aberdeenshire,  September 
-13,  we  find  him  appointed  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  one  of  his  commissioners  to  deliberate  at  Edin- 
burgh upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Although  the  archdeacon  was  famed  nx  bis  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  philosophy  and  divinity  of  the  age  ia 
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whicli  lie  lived,  he  guned  a  greater  nepntation,  even  at 
that  time,  by  hU  poetry,  in  which  he  composed  a  historyof 
the  life  and  glonous  actions  of  King  Rohert  Bruce.  Dr. 
Henry  {Hitt.  Brit,  edit.  8vo.,  1805,  vol.viit  p.  249)  says, 
it  was  written  'at  the  desire  of  King  David  Bruqe,  his 
Bon,  who  granted  Barbour  a  considerable  pension  for  his 
encouragement,  which  be  generously  bestowed  on  an  hospi- 
tal at  Aberdeen.'  (See  also  Nicolson's  Scottish  Hist.  Lib., 
edit.  1776,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Jamieaon,  however,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  evidence  that  an^ 
pension  was  granted  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeed  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  his  commands  on  Barbour  to  write  the 
life  of  his  royEd  parent.  David  II.  died  in  1371,  four  or  five 
Tears  before  Barbour  had  written  much  more  than  half  of 
nis  work ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  receiving  a  pension 
is  not  less  than  fifteen  years  after  this,  February  18,  1390, 
only  two  months  before  the  death  of  Robert  XX.  (Jamieson's 
Memoir  of  Barbour,  p.  9.)  Barbour  had  really  two  pen- 
sions, one  of  10/.  Scots  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  life,  and  another  of  20«.  from  the  rents  or 
burrow-mails  of  that  city,  expressly  recorded  as  a  reward  for 
the  compilation  of  The  Bruce,  and  accompanied  by  a  grant 
of  it  to  his  assignees  in  mortmain ;  whereuponi  at  his  wath, 
instead  of  giviug  it  to  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen  (as  has  been 
said  hy  Godscroft,  Tanner,  &o.>  he  asugned  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  eathedr^  church  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  mass  for  his 
soul.   (Jamieson,  ui  supra,  pp.  viii.  ix.) 

Henry  says  that  Barbour  finished  his  history  in  1373; 
hut  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  figure,  as  Barbour  himself 
(Bruce,  b.  ix.  v.  890)  says  it  was  in  1375.  While  engaged 
in  this  work,  in  1365,  heobtained  permission  and  safe-con- 
duct from  King  Edward  XII.  to  travel  through  England  into 
'Wales,  with  six  horsemen,  his  attendants. 

Dr.  JamiesoQ  (u/  supra,  p.  xii.)  fixes  ^e  date  of  Barbour's 
death,  with  seeming  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour's  work,  as  an  historical  record,  was 
early  acknowledged  (see  the  continnator  of  Fordun'a 
Seoiichroniam,  lib.  xiL  c.  9,  and  Wyntown) ;  and  it  it  re- 
markable, that  fliough  Baibour  was  a  Scotsman,  his  versifi- 
leation  and  language  are  more  intelligible  to  a  modem 
English  reader  man  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  himself  not  ex- 
fepted. 

Tbe  first  known  edition  of  The  Bruce  was  published  at 
£dinburgh  in  1616,  in  12mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  existed.  (See  Jamieson's  Memoir,  p.  x.)  Another, 
printed  in  8vo.,  by  Andro  Hart,  in  1620,  was  reprinted  at 
^dinhui^h.  in  4to..  175S.  Other  editions  were  printed,  8to. 
£dinbi}rgh,  1648 ;  Glasgow,  166S;  12mo.,£dinbu^h,1670; 
Glasgcnr,  1672;— and  there  are  a  lew  editions  in  meaner 
forms.  The  best  editions,  however,  ere  Pinkerton's,  printed 
firom  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  dated 
jn  1489,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 790, 
9Sid  jyt.  Jamieson's  (the  best  of  all),  4to.  Edinburgh,  1820. 

From  some  passages  in  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  it  has  been 
svtrmised  that  Barbour  also  composed  a  genealc^cal  history 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  but  no  part  ol'  this  is  known  to  be 
extant. 

(Sep  Henry's  Hist,  of  Brit.,  edit  8vo.,  1805,  vol.  viii., 

949 ;  Pinlt^rton's  edit  of  The  Bruce ;  Irvine's  Lives  of 
ihe  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.,  p.  257-265 ;  and  Jamieson's  Pre- 
/qee  to  T%e  Bruce,  pp.  j. — xxii.) 

BARBU'PA,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  27 
miles  north  of  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  form,  1 5  miles  in  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  8  miles  broad.  It  was  first  settled 
by  a  party  from  St.  Kitts  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wasner,  sborily 
after  that  colony  was  formed.  The  first  settlers  finding  the 
coasts  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  scurcity  of  water,  and  being 
harassed  by  frequent  incursions  of  the  C^aribbs  ftom  Domi- 
nica, abandoned  the  island. 

Some  time  ai^er.  General  Codrington  obtained  the  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  tlie  crown,  and  formed  the  project 
of  raising  stock  on  it  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.   It  is  the  only 

Eroprietar)[  government  in  the  Westlndies.  It  is  inhabited 
y  two  white  overseen  and  about  400  slaves,  who  are  em- 

Sloyed  in  breeding  stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
:c.  They  also  oultivate  ecnm,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  but  no  sagar  is  grown.  It  is  still  held  by  the 
Codrington  fanUly,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
about  5U00/. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies 
to  the  east,  and  is  called  the  '  High  I«and,*  though  it  is  not 


more  than  80  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  woods, 
which  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and  various  kinds  of  game. 
Land  crabs  are  also  preserved  here  under  lock  and  key,  and 
considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  of 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the 
north-west  with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  feet 
water  in  it,  in  which  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  king-fish, 
and  other  species.  The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  castle  as 
it  is  called,  is  situated  ou  the  margin  of  this  lake,  and 
around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and  school  have 
recently  been  erected.  The  mr  is  so  mild  and  pure,  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reeft 
extend  off  the  island  in  some  places  as  far  as  five  miles,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Several  vessels 
having  lately  been  lost  on  its  rocky  shores,  the  merchants 
of  Antigua  have  petitioned  fwa  light-house  to  be  built  on  it 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are  found  here  on  the 
shores.    The  castle  is  in  17^38'  N.  lat,  61"  51'  W.  loog. 

BA'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  applied 
to  the  vlwle  of  that  division,  including  the  regions  calM  by 
the  antients  the  Syrtis,  the  Cyrenaica,  or  Pentapolis,  and 
the  Marmarica.  But  the  political  or  administrative  ^viuon 
of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows  ^— The  district 
called  Sert  or  Sort,  extends  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
district  of  Mcsurata  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  place  called 
Muktar,  on  the  southernmost  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra  or 
great  Syrtis,  beyond-which  the  district  of  Barca  begins. 
The  Sort  is  under  an  Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  tbe 
pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district  of  Barca  extends  inland  to 
the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond  Derna,  and  tbe 
hne  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  beylicks,  Beo- 
gazi  and  Derna,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  inland  tract,  called 
Barca,  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  lumself  subor- 
dinate to  the  two  beys  of  Bra^i  and  I^ma.  The  Strict 
of  Barca,  which  is  entirely  mhabited  by  nomadto  Arabs, 
includes  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  wan- 
der in  it,  among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  tract  south 
of  Bengazi,  and  the  great  tribe  called  El  Harabi  extend 
eaatwanl  of  the  same  place  as  far  as  Derna.  (Pacho,  Voyage 
dans  la  Cyrenaique.)  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  range 
of  Cyrenaica  towards  Bengazi  is  called  by  tbe  Aram  Jebel 
Barca,  or '  Mountainous  Barca.' 


Coin  of  Bam. 


[From  coin  in  Britlth  MoMim,  fllWcr.  Actual  die.  W(4|U  3M  gialat.] 
The  imcriptlon  Toaiid  the  lowet  part  of  tiw  bead  w«  bellera  to  be  'AaifUb 

that  is,  '  Jiiptier  Uie  Ilealqr.* 

The  name  Barca  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Barce,  a  colony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  1 60),  which  perhaps 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  its  name 
would  indicate.  It  is  stated  by  Scylax  to  hare  been  IM 
stadia  from  its  harbmir,  which  became  afterwards  tbe  town 
called  Ptolemais,  now  Tolometa.  Tbe  situation  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  high  table* 
land  on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  (^ecbc;^ 
Narrative  of  an  Eacpedition  to  the  Northern  Oiiut 
of  Africa ;  and  Delia  Cella.  Viaggio  da  Tripo/i  dl» 
Frontiere  dEgitto.)  Herodotus  gives  an  interestisg  ac- 
count of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with  Cyrene,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took  Barca  by 
treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great  niuzt* 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Danus,  the  son  of 
Hyataspes,  settled  them  in  Bactria  (iv.  204).  The  ter- 
ritory of  Barce  occupied  the  western  part  ^  Cymnuca. 
and  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  <h  Greeks 
from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans.  When  that  eountrj 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  these  kings  bufit  toa 
town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  away  f^m  Baree  roost  of  its 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce,  however*  continued 
to  exist  as  a  town ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  it  had  its  bishops  distinct  from  those  gf  PU^ 
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EUi*.  (Le  Qnien,  Orieru  Chriatianus,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.) 
Aftcnr  lSb»  Saraoens  otmquo-ed  Egypt,  they  entered  Cy- 
muica,  and  Baioe  w  Borcah,  as  they  caUed  it,  became 
ibm  chief  town  in  that  province.  Hence  the  Arab  geo- 
graphm  speak  of  the  kinntom  of  Barea,  which  is  synonj'- 
moua  with  Cyreiiaiesu  Cyrene  long  before  Urn  was  in 
rniiu. 

CdQ  of  Bam. 


rnen  k  nUgbai  out  In  lb*  pcwwiton  of  Hi,  Danbladay.] 


[From  the  coUocHoaonfr.TbomM.  Actwlili*.  aim,  197 EnlD*-] 

XJnder  the  Fatemite  caliphs  of  Egypt  the  oppressions  of 
the  Saracen  govemOTB  obliged  the  people  of  Barca  to  emi- 
nate,  and  most  of  them  passed  into  Egypt.  Delia  Cella, 
however,  meations  a  treatr  of  oommerce  in  1236  between 
the  republic  of  Genoa  and  Busaeherino,  a  Mussulman  chief, 
who  stvles  himself  ■  LtNrd  of  AfVica,'  by  which  the  Genoese 
were  aUowed  to  trade  '  from  Tripoli  to  the  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Barea.*  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use 
Btnong  the  Arabs  to  indicate  tlie  country  which  once  be- 
longed to  it  About  1550  Sultan  Solyman  having  con- 
quered Tripoli,  united  the  country  of  Baiea  to  it,  and  made 
A  pashalik  of  the  whole. 

TUere  has  been  much  misapprehension  among  geogra- 
phers about  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  regions  round  the 
peat  fiyrtis ;  it  has  been  represented  as  a  tract  of  barren 
eond.  villi,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  coun- 
is  paKbed  Op  in  summer,  and  it  then  looks  dreary,  but 
r  the  autumnal  rains  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation: many  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst  tract, 
ttfford  excellent  pasturage,  and  some  produce  good  crops  of 
barley  and  dhurra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely 
«and.  As  for  CyTenaica»  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  degree 
of  cultivation.  The  Arabs  of  the  country  are  described  by 
Captain  Beechey  as  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior 
in  appearance  to  those  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of 
Bengazi  and  Dema,  which  are  the  only  two  places  deserving 
-the  name  of  towns  in  the  whole  country.  Taucbeira,  after- 
wards under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoe,  was  a  town  of 
Buca,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian  (Pro- 
•oopius,  ntpl  Kntf/i^rwv,  lib.  vi.),  still  remain  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly 
altered  to  Tocra,  and  its  ruins  are  occiwied  part  of  the  year 
hy  wandering  Arabs.  Ptolemais,  or  Tolometa,  is  likevise 
in  ruina  and  deserted  ;  as  well  as  Berenice,  now  Bernic,  and 
Apollonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this 
interesting  country,  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities, 
bave  been  given  by  the  Beecheys,  Pacho,  and  Delia  Cdla 
•lEeady  quoted.    [See  Cyrewr.] 

Beagi^i-  has  about  2000  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses 
are  buihiof  mud,  and  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  ^y  the 
iieavy  winter  rains.  Dema  »  a  more  considerable  town 
<han  BengacU  and  has  a  somewhat  bettifr  appearance.  Both 
«ll^  carry  on  a  little  trade  by  sea.  Bengazi  provides 
IllBlita  with  •bollocks.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
4>y  n#miadic:tribe8,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  limits 
iketwaen  Tripcdi  and  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast  are  not  very 
definifte  ;  they  ara  nominally  stated  to  be  at  Akabael  S<>- 
loon,>ttfae  Catabathmus  Magnus  of  the  sntients.  about '36° 
9-  long. ;  but  the  &ot  is,  that  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
ledge aoilit^r  the  padia    Tripoli  nor  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 


The  whole  of  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  westward  of  Egypt* 
and  as  fhr  as  Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by 
European  travelers  uid  geo^phers. 

BARCAROLLE,  in  mustc,  a  kind,  of  sone  in  the  Te- 
netian  language,  sung  by  the  gondoliers  at  Venice.  Though 
these  airs  are  compost  for  the  common  people,  and  often 
by  the  gondoliers  themselves,  yet  they  so  abound  in  melody, 
that  there  is  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy  who  does  not  pique 
himself  on  knowing  end  being  able  to  sing  some  of  them. 
The  privilege  of  free  entrance  to  all  the  theatres  in  Venice, 
which  these  boatmen  enjoy  (says  Rousseau,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century),  enables  them  to  cultivate  their 
ear  and  taste,  so  that  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  airs 
th^  add  a  deme  of  refinement  by  no  means  ineonuderoUb. 
The  wuds  of  these  Barcarolles  are  commonly  more  than 
natural,  partaking  of  the  language  employed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  who  sing  them :  hut  such  as  like  a  f^thfiil 
representation  of  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  have  any 
taste  for  the  Venetian  dialect,  become  passionately  fbna 
both  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  these  pc^ular  songs,  inso- 
much that  many  persons  possess  la^  and  curious  coUectiona 
of  them. 

Formerly  most  of  the  gondoliers  knew  by  heart  the  greater 
portion  of  Oenualemme  Liberata  (Jerusalem  Delivered), 
and  some  the  whole  poem  :  they  passed  the  summer  nights 
in  their  gondolas,  singing  it  in  alternate  stanzas.  Before 
Tasio,  Homer  alone  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  sung ;  and 
no  other  epio  poem  has  since  been  equally  distinguished. 
iSousseauJ)  But  Tasso  is  now  no  longer  sung  by  uie  gon- 
doliers ;  they  still  have,  however,  their  songs  in  response  to 
each  other,  tmproviso,  which  the  common  auditor  may  be 
liable  (and  no  doubt  willing)  to  take  for  Tasso.  The  old 
barcarolle  was  sung  in  parts,  at  stem  and  stem  of  the  same 
boat,  by  its  own  gondoliers. 

Barcarolle,  or  boat-song,  comes  to  us  fitim  the  Italian 
barcarola,  through  the  French.  The  well-known  airs 
La  BiotuUna  in  Gondoletta,  and  O  Pescaior  deW  Onde,  are 
I^easiiw  specimens  of  tlui  species  of  son^. 

BARCELLOS,  a  com  area  or  district  in  Portugal,  sihi- 
ated  in  the  province  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  coraarca  of  Braga,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Oporto,  and  on  the  north  by 
that  of  Viana.  It  contains  a  population  of  13,482  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  316  parishes.  The  river  Cavado 
flows  through  it,  fertilizing  the  land,  and  supplying  the  in- 
habitants with  excellent  salmon,  lampreys,  and  eels.  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  com,  wine,  fruit,  Itax, 
honey,  and  wax.  The  mountains  and  woods  abound  in 
game,  and  the  meadows  feed  much  cattle. 

Barcellos,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  in  a  plain  on 
the  right  Iiank  of  the  Cavado,  twelve  miles  from  Braga,  and 
twenty  ftom  Oporto,  in  41°  36'  N.  laL,  and  SlK  W.  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  four  gates,  one  of  whi^ 
opens  upon  a  bridge  over  the  Cavado.  The  bridge  connects 
the  town  with  the  suburb,  Barcellinhos.  The  town  has 
two  parishes,  a  collegiate  church,  two  convents,  one  for  men 
and  another  for  women,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  3892.  Tho 
country  round  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  aflbrds  the  means  (tf  irrigation,  both  of  whidi  circom- 
stanoes  render  its  ntuation  highly  adnrntageous. 

BARCELLO^A,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  department  of  Maturin.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  lies 
in  10"  lO'  N.  lat,  and  64°  47'  W.  long.,  on  a  small  river, 
the  Neveri,  about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
its  houses  have  mosUy  mud  walla.  Its  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather  ;  and  in  tho  dry 
season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  hght,  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri,  stands  a  small 
fortress,  called  el  Morro  de  Barcellona,  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  about  360  or  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  it  is  commanded 
on  the  south  by  a  mate  lofty  eminence.  This  fortress  pro- 
tects the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in  it ;  but  the  lestuary 
of  tht  Naveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  of  any 
eonsiderable  size,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
north-east,  north,  and  north-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  firom  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island,  called 
Borracha,  inhabited  by  fishermen,  which  on  iu  south  sid« 
affords  a  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

BaiceUona  it  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  Boatli 
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America,  the  air  being  very  hot  and  moiat  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  excessive  moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  there  are  few  tracts  in  Soudi  America  which 
can  compare  with  the  country  about  Barcellona  in  fertility. 
Yet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and  its  commercm 
Tffoducts  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

Tbe  trade  of  this  town,  before  the  Spanigh  colonies 
obtained  their  independence,  was  considerable.  The  articles 
of  export  were  chielly  the  produce  of  the  extensive  pastures 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and  extending  north- 
ward towards  the  sources  of  tho  Guarapiche ;  they  consisted 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  meat  or  tasajo,  and  hides, 
ah  which  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
situation  of  Barcellona  is  very  favourable  to  this  branch  of 
trade,  because  the  high  land  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  Llanos,  or  plains,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in 
these  parts.  In  three  days  the  cattle  mayw  brought  down 
from  the  plains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  are  required 
to  take  them  to  Cumana :  on  tbe  latter  route  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Brigantin  and  of 
the  ImposBible.  Lavaysse  gives  the  following  detail  of  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  132,000  head  of  homed 
cattle;  2100  horses;  8400  mules;  800  asses;  180,000 
hundred  weight  of  tasajo  or  jerked  beef;  36,000  ox-hides  ; 
4500  horse-hides  ;  6000  hides  of  deer ;  from  3000  to  4000 
lbs.  of  indigo;  about  2000  lbs.  of  annotto;  from  250,000 
to  300.000  lbs.  of  cotton;  and  from  150.000  to  200,000  lbs. 
of  00000.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
lat«  reTolutions  in  South  America  may  have  elfocted  in  tbe 
trade    this  town. 

The  fishery  is  another  bronch  of  indnsby.  but  it  is  not  so 
extenmve  as  forther  to  the  eut,  near  the  town  of  Cumana 
and  the  islands  of  Margarite,  Cubagua.  and  Coohe,  and  is 
rather  carried  on  by  the  6shermen  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  15.000  persons, 
half  whites,  and  half  mulattoes  and  negroes.  By  the  abo- 
rigines who  inhabit  tbe  country  about  il^  that  is.  by  the 
Cumauayotes.  it  is  called  Enipiiieuar.  (Humboldt,  De 
pons,  Lavaysse.) 

BARCELO'NA  (Barclno,  BatwiMo',  Ptolemy),  afbrtifled 
aiy  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  m  the  princi- 
pality  (MT  Cataluna,  or  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  stands  on  a  very  senile  eminence  between  the  river  Bes^ 
on  the  north,  and  llobregat  on  the  south,  in  41°  22'  N.  laL, 
2°  1 0'  E.  long.,  commandine  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best-cultivated  i>lains  in  the  Peninsula.  This  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  northern  sides. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  the  capital 
the  Loletani.  a  nation  inhabiting  the  country  extending 
£rom  ibe  Pyreoeet  to  the  river  Ter.  However  wis  may  be, 
a  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  bjr  Hamilcar  Barcos 
or  Bateino,  about  235  B.C-,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his 
femily.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain 
in  206  B.C..  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  cidony,  with  the  additional  name  of  Fa- 
ventia.  In  a.d.  41 1,  the  Gothic  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  it  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  kept  it  until  801,  when  the 
Catalonians,  assisted  by  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis, 
besieged  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  two  years, 
forced  the  Moorish  govermff  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wali 
<tf  Barcelona,  Zeyad,  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  was  then 
erected  into  a  eonnty,  and  given  in  fief  by  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  Bera,  a  t'Vencfa  n<dileman  of  Gaul.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abdorahman  II.,  but  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  the  Christians.  In  852  the  Jews 
betrayed  the  cit;;^  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  burned  the 
greatest  port  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  the  place.  In  964 
Barcelona  was  stormed  by  the  formidable  chief  Atmansor, 
who  butchered  the  greatest  part  oi  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  many  houses ;  but  its  count,  Borello,  marched  to  its 
succour,  and  recovered  it.  BarcehHia  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  was  governed  byitsoounta  until  1131, 
wheo,  by  the  marriage  of  Raimundo  V.  with  Petronila, 
queen  ot  Aragon,  the  counU  <tf  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  became  united.  [See  Cataluna.]  In  1640  the 
Barcelonians  rose  against  their  king,  the  profligate  Phibp 
IV.,  and  the  place  was  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Los 
Velez.  but  the  inhabitants  Ibreed  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
and,  assisted  by  the  Fzeneb,  resisted  ^  troops  of  Philip  fiw 


twelve  years.  During  the  struggles  between  the  bouses  at 
Austria  and  Bourbon  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Lord  Petar" 
borough  besieged  and  took  Barcelona  fas  Cnarles  of  Ausbraa, 
in  1706.  The  French  prince.  Philip,  in  17)3,  offered  the 
Barcelonians  a  liberal  amnesty  if  they  abandoned  the  come 
of  Charles,  but  they  openly  declared  that  they  never  would 
acknowledge  bis  authority  until  he  had  nivea  them  a  solemn 
promise  to  maintain  their  privileges.  Philip  did  not  consent 
to  that  condition,  and  the  place  was  besieged.  In  the  spring 
of  1714  Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  Uie  besiegers  with 
20,000  men.  The  Barcelonians,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  but,  overwhelmed  bv 
superior  forces,  the  place  was  taken  by  OHaolt  on  the  ISth 
of  September. 

Barcelona  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  stale  from  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  a  law 
of  Raimundo  II.  of  that  epoch,  granting  importantpririleges 
to  all  the  vessels  proceeding  from  and  coming  to  Barcelona. 
As  a  maritime  power,  that  state  then  rivalled  Genoa,  Pi&a. 
and  Venice,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East    The  Conaulado. 
or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dotes  from  1279,  when 
Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privilege 
of  appointing,  from  their  own  body,  two  deputies  to  protect 
their  interests.  These  deputies,  called  consuls,  preyed  over 
tbe  Colegio  de  Mercaderes,  or  College  of  Merchants,  who 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
common-councilmen  of  the  oily  were  elected,  and  weir  office 
lasted  one  year.   Afterwords,  a  supreme  eonneil.  composed 
of  a  hundred  members,  called,  on  that  aceotmt,  el  SMo 
Consejo  de  los  Ciento,  was  iitstituted.  They  were  also  elec- 
tive, and  were  presided  over  by  five  canceller e«,  or  «iuncillois, 
also  elective.  All  these  institutions  wwe  abolished,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians.  by  Philip  V.  Barcelraa 
is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  Cinnmon  Couocil, 
in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exercised 
by  two  alcaldes,  mayors  or  judges,  and  by  the  Audiencia,  or 
Court  of  Justice.   There  is  a  Real  Acuerdo,  and  a  Cotuu- 
lado ;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Catalonia,  and 
the  latter  presides  over  commercial  mattm.  A  Junta  de 
Comercio,  or  Board  of  Trade,  directs  public  instruction,  and 
appoints  and  pays  professors,  who  deliver  jjMiblic  lectures  on 
navigation,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawmg,  architecture 
natural  philosophy,  ^riculture,  commercial  arithmetie, 
short-hand  writing,  French,  Italian,  and  English  longuagss. 
The  schools,  or  lecture-rooms,  are  in  the  Lonja,  or  Exohonge. 

All  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  down  to  Philip  V.,  being  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the  privileges  of  tbe  principality. 
Barcelona  has  been  freqnently  visited  by  the  Spanisii  mo- 
narchs.  Some  of  these  visits  have  coincided  with  events 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  When  Fernando  the  Catbolie 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  in 
that  port  from  his  second  voyoffo  to  the  New  World.  In 
1543,  when  Carlos  I.,  the  gnndson  of  tliat  king,  was  at 
Baroelono.  the  firstvessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  s«a 
in  that  port.  This  feet  u  mentioDed  by  Navarrete  in  the 
introducttnt  to  his  CoUceion  da  bu  Vtaget  y  Deteubrim- 
mtot  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  foe  doubt.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  certain  Blasco  de  Garay,  who  had  made  ths 
discovery,  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  exhibit  his  invenUod 
before  him,  upon  a  vessel  called  the  Trinidad,  of  300  barrels 
burden.  The  vessel  was  put  to  sea  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
emperor  and  bis  court,  and  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  rend  the  wovm 
without  sail,  oar,  or  any  othw  human  agency  except  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  w^er  and  a  very  complirated  machuoery 
of  wheels  and  paiUles.  The  minister  eommisuoned  by  tbs 
emperor  to  examine  the  uiventkm  gave  an  anfeToursUs 
report,  and  Carlos  beii^  called  out  of  Spain  paid  no  frirther 
attention  to  the  subject.  Tbe  inventor,  however,  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  Carlos,  but  tbe  invention  was  lost  to 
the  world. 

The  mole  covers  a  space  of  6000  feet  by  7800.  where  ves- 
sels can  anchor.  The  original  mole  was  buflt  is  1477,  but 
having  been  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  sixteenA  century, 
it  was  rebuilt  as  it  exists  at  present  The  oflktsr  of  en- 
gineers, Don  Juan  Smith,  about  forty  years  ogft  proposed 
to  prolong  the  mole  1500  feet  towards  the  saau,  and  then 
erect  a  wall  at  the  extremity  of  it.  and  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  it,  600  feet  long  and  lAO  wide,  in  the  direetioa  of 
W.S.W.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  MAer  T- 
The  depth  of  water,  in  the  put  is  from  mghteen  to  twenty 
'    Then  isabar  at  the  eatnuueof  il^  mpposed  to te 
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'ftirmed  1^  the  oonfltiBnae  of  ^'tvo  streftus  Uobregat 
to  the  west,  and  Beios  to  the  east  of  the  town.  This  bar 
baa  been  eonsiderably  lowered  by  a  steam  machine,  which 
was  very  recently  at  worit ;  and  Icnided  vessels,  drawing  four- 
teen or  fifteen  net  water,  can  safely  enter  the  port.  A  few 
7 ears  ago  almost  all  vessels  were  obliged  to  be  partially 
dischar^d  in  the  roadstead  before  they  oould  enter. 

Vessels  are  oommodiously  moored  in  the  harbour  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  pier.  There  are  not  any  docks  or 
quays.  The  port  is  open  to  the  south,  but  the  ships  are 
pretty  well  sneltered  by  the  new  mole,  and  no  serious 
damage  has  occurred  to  the  shipping  since  the  winter  of 
1821,  when  a  dread^l  storm  was  experienced. 

There  are  always  pilots  on  duty,  who  go  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  RhipB  as  soon  as  a  vessel  approaches  the  port,  in 
order  to  carry  her  over  the  bar. 

The  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  rebi^lt  in  the  time 
of  Carlos  I.  The  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  the 
casUe  of  Monjuich,  situated  on  the  south-west  of  the  city, 
a  citadel  on  the  north-east,  strong  walls,  wide  ditches,  and 
numerous  batteries ;  and  on  the  sea-side  by  a  wall  380  feet 
long  and  50  wide.  Large  vessels  cannot  ap&roach  near  it 
for  want  of  sufKcient  depth  of  water.  The  citaael  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  fortified  according  to  the  system  of  Vauban.  It  was 
built  in  1 7 )  6,  on  a  space  before  occupied  by  600  houses,  and 
can  conveniently  hold  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  It  was  in- 
tended not  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  to  keep  the  Bar^ 
eelonians  in  awe  and  subjection.  On  the  sea-side  is  Fort  8t 
Carlos,  connected  with  the  tatadel  by  a  double  covered  way, 
completely  sunounding,  on  the  land  side,  the  suburii  Bs^ 
celoneta. 

The  city  is  divided  by  a  pleasant  promenade,  called  '  La 
Rambla,'  into  two  almost  equal  parts  :  the  smaller,  or  the 
new  city,  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Rambla,  and  the  old 
city  on  the  norlh-east.  The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  nar- 
row and  winding;  in  the  new  city  tbey  are  wider  and  more 
regular ;  they  are  paved  with  square  stones,  but  not  kept  in 
gmd  repair ;  they  are  well  lighted  with  oil,  and  guaj^ed 
by  the  serenos,  or  watchmen,  at  night.  The  only  square 
deserving  mention  is  the  F1&  de  palacio,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  of  the  capitan-general.  the  lonja,  or  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  ana  the  puerta  de  la  mar,  or  sea-gate, 
all  fine  buildings.  The  houses  are  <^a  very  simple  archi- 
tecture, commodious,  for  the  most  part  buUt  of  brick,  and 
in  general  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  windows 
and  balconies  of  different  shapes.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble 
and  elegant  Gothic  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  never 
been  finished,  although  a  certain  fee  is  imposed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  upon  every  Ucense  of  marriage,  which 
fund  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  sole  purpose.  The  churches 
of  the  Dominican  friars,  called  Santa  Cataliaa,  and  the 
parish  church  of  Santa  Uaria  del  Mar,  though  aiming  at 
the  Gothic  style,  do  not  deserve  the  credit  given  them  by  La 
Borde.  Of  wa  Greek  and  Roman  styles  the  best  are  the 
Palacio  de  la  Diputaeion,  now  the  Audiencia,  the  convent 
of  la  Merced,  the  exohan^,  and  the  custom-house.  In 
the  Palace  of  the  Diputaeion,  where  the  antient  oortes  or 
parliament  of  the  principality  held  their  sittings,  ore  the 
archives  of  Catalonia  and  Ar^on,  a  very  interesting  and 
well-classified  collection  of  curious  manuscripts  and  diplo- 
matic documents,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  ninth 
century.  The  palace  of  the  antient  counts  of  Barcelona  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Catalina :  in  another 
part  of  the  building  is  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  re- 
maining port  was  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  This  palace 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
tiuntre  is,  with  regard  to  its  eoostruction,  scenery,  and  de- 
corations, the  best  in  Spain.  It  is  also  the  best  conducted 
io  every  respect,  and  has  excellent  performers,  particularly 
in  the  musical  part,  of  which  art  the  Barcelonians  of  all 
ranks  are  passionately  fond.  The  best  and  most  frequented 
promenades  are  La  Rambla  and  La  E&planada.  The  former 
crosses  the  city  from  the  land  rampart  to  the  wall  on  the 
sea  side,  a  distance  of  2712  feet;  and  the  Gsplanada  ex- 
tends from  Puerta  Nueva  to  the  citadel,  a  spaee  of  1332 
leet  in  length,  containing  a  public  gaiden,  flne  aVenues  of 
trees,  and  many  stone  seats. 

Barcelona  had  a  university,  which  was  abolished  by  Philip 
v.,  and  turned  into  barracks,  which  are  stiU  called  Los 
Bstudioe-  There  are  three  public  libraries,  one  in  the  eccle- 
siastical semioanr,  another  in  iba  church  of  Santa  Catalina, 
and  the  third  m  ib»  convent  of  the  Franciscan  friars. 


tliere  Is  also  an  Aeadduy  of  Sdatees  and  Ari^  'aal 

another  ot  Polite  literature. 

Barcelona  gives  its  name  to'  a  bishop's  see  comwising  S5S 
parishes.  There  are  in  the  city  nine  parishes,  ainiteen  con- 
vents of  monks,  nineteen  of  nuns,  one  hospital,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  casa  de  caridad,  or  charity  house,  anu 
three  barracks.  The  Real  Casa  de  Curidad  is  a  charitable 
institution,  established  in  1803,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV. 
for  the  support  of  the  desUtute  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  It  is  supported  hy  the  produce  of  public  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  by  charitable  donations.  It  is  governed  by 
a  junta,  or  board  of  six  individuals  of  the  mercantile  and 
industrious  classes,  aj>pointed  by  the  government.  The 
poor  are  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  hemp,  and 
weaving  different  stuffs  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  making . 
pins  and  other  similar  occupations.  The  children  are  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing.  In  1808,  the  establish- 
ment supplied  foocT  and  clothing  to  36S6  inmates,  besides 
many  poor  families  who  were  supported  in  their  own  houses. 
In  1820  the  number  of  destitute  persons  in  the  institution 
amounted  to  1500,  and  in  1829  to  1000. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  at  Barcelona,  called  El 
Vapor.  Some  of  the  works  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  tmder  the  title  of  Libreria  de  Conocimientos 
Humanos,  and  published  there  in  a  form  calculated  to  ren- 
der their  drculation  extensive. 

The  number  of  companies  of  the  difibrent  trades  in 
Barcelona  exceeds  ninety.  The  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  received  great  en- 
couragement at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Aniertca,  buC 
at  the  present  time  they  are  far  behind  those  of  France  and 
England.  Since  the  commerce  of  America  has  been  open 
to  all  nations,  the  commerce  of  Barcelona  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Barcelona 
is  very  insignificant  What  few  there  are  find  employment 
in  the  trade  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Previous  to  the 
defection  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  Baicelotta  was  con- 
siderable. 

The  is  nd  of  Cuba  takes  annually,  one  year  with  another, 
about  13,000  pipes  of  Catalonien  vrine,  anu  about  3000  pipes 
of  brandy,  the  value  of  the  former  being  about  4/.,  and  of  the 
latter  6A  sterling  per  pipe.  South  America  takes  annually 
16,000  pipes  of  wine  and  6000  pipes  of  brandy.  To  the  north 
of  Europe  about  2000  pipes  of  wine  and  the  same  quantity 
of  brandy  are  sent  every  year.  Very  little  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  produce  are  exported  to  this  country ;  almost  the  only 
article  of  merchandize  which  Great  Britain  takes  from  Bar- 
celona is  nuts,  of  which  about  30,000  bags  are  annually 
imported :  the  value  averages  thirty  shillings  per  bag.  The 
imports  into  Barcelona  from  England  are  pnncipalnr  com- 
posed of  raw  cotton,  hides,  salted  Bsb,  iron  hoops,  hardwares, 
and  woollen  stuffa,  but  the  quantises  are  inconsiderable, 
and  the  trade  is  declining.  From  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
Barcelona  receives  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  horns, 
dyewoods,  indigo,  and  from  300,000  to  500,000  dollars  in 
specie  every  year.  From  France  and  Portugal  colonial  pro- 
ducts are  also  brought,  in  addition  to  butter  and  cheese ; 
Denmark  and  Sweden  supply  fish  and  tar,  and  staves  are 
procured  from  Italy.  The  aggregate  value  of  imports  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  420,000/.  in  1829,  57fl,000<.  in  1830,  and  850,000/.  m 
1831,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  teade  that  entered  the  port  during 
those  years,  was 

In  1829, 122  ships  of  17,072  tons  burthen 
„  1830,   86     do.     11,225  do. 
„  1831,  128     do.     15,135  do. 

Of  these,  those  under  the  British  flag  were. 

In  1829,  84  ships  of  2860  tons  burthen 
„  1830,  19     do.     8340  do. 
.,  1831,  18     do.     2010  do. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  Barcelona  in  ]831 
amounted  to  10,027,170  rials  (100,270;.)  on  goods  imported, 
and  97,019  rials  (970/.)  on  goods  exported. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  banking  establishments  in 
Barcelona.   Every  merchant  is  his  own  banker. 

The  people  of  Barcebna,  though  partaking  of  the  stem 
and  severe  character  of  Catalonians,  are  lund  and  hospitably 
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ftnd  poueu  the  ut  of  making  their  society  sgreeable  to 
Btrangera.  The  inns  are  better  conducted,  perbws,  in 
every  respect  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Barce- 
lonians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasuret  of  country 
life ;  and  all  those  who  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
inclination,  retire  in  the  summer  mukhi  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  torres,  or  villas,  which  cover  the  extensiTe  Pla,  or 
plain,  of  Barcelona.  From  the  city,  to  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Sarrift,  for  about  four  mUes,  the  road  is  throush 
nrdens  and  well-cultivated  fields,  hedged  round  with  the 
American  aloes,  and  planted  with  orange-trees,  olives,  and 
other  productions  of  warm  climates.  From  Sairifr.  which 
is  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  both  the  plain 
and  the  city,  there  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic 
views  in  the  Peninsula.  Beyond  the  city,  the  numerous 
towers  and  steeples  of  which  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Meditorraneui  opena 
to  the  vi«w. 

The  population  of  Baxeelona  before  tiie  war  with  France  in 
1808  was  130,000  souls.  In  1810  the  town  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse- 
quently emigrated.  In  1820  the  population  was  computed 
at  140.000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
civil  wars,  which  have  occasioned  many  families  who  lived 
in  the  interior  to  choose  the  town  for  their  residence,  as 
oaring  greater  security  from  personal  violence. 

The  suburb  of  Barceloneta  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  between  the  port  and  the  Ught- 
houae.  It  conusts  of  twenty-four  parallel  streets,  inter- 
sected hy  fifteen  others  at  right-angles,  all  twenty  feet 
wide.  Toe  houses  are  all  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  one 
story  high.  This  suburb  waa  built  in  1754  under  the 
direction  of  the  thenCapitan-general  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  plai-i 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sailors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.    Its  population  is  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memorias  Antigwu  sobre  la  Marina, 
Comercio,  y  Artet  de  Barcelona;  Minano;  La  Borde, 
lUneraire  de  I'Espagm,  and  Vue  Pittoretque, 

BARCELONNETTE.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  situated  on  the  r^fat  bank  <rf 
the  Ubaye,  which  flows  into  the  I>urance,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elemtion  of  3805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1230  by  Raymond  Berenger  V.,  Count  of 
Provence,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Barcelonnette,  because 
his  family  had  come  from  Barcelona  in  Spain.  Some  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Romans  had  some  post,  or  even  a  city  here. 
For  158  years  the  town  and  the  valley,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  but  in 
1388  the  inhabitants  reci^ized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  their 
sovereign,  and  continuedi  for  the  most  par^  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  when  the  town  and  valley  were  ceded  to  France.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquered  by  Francis  I.,  and 
to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  for  some 
years,  till  the  peace  of  Chfiteau  Cambresis  in  1559,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  Dominican  convent  was 
founded  here,  but  the  house  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Peres  da  ia  Doctrine  Chr£tienne,  who  cntverted  it  into  a 
college. 

There  are  in  tiie  town  some  establishments  for  falling 
cloth.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  moved  by  water  oonductM 
to  the  place  in  channels  of  consideraUe  length.  Some  trade 
in  com  and  in  sheep  is  carried  mi.  Sheep  are  reared  in 
vtiit  numbers  in  the  fine  pastnra^  of  the  adjacent  valloy. 
The  population  of  Barcelonnette,  in  1838,  was  1 789  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44°  24' 
N.  lat..  6°  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondiasement  contains  472  square  miles,  or  302,080 
acres,  and  had  in  1 832  a  population  of  1 8,783.  It  includes 
the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  and  some  other  districts.  The 
valley  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Ubayc. 
It  yields  slate  and  coal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  women  as  musicians,  and  the  men 
as  showmen  with  magic  lanterns.  iDicHonnaire  Universelte 
tie  la  F^nce,  Vwagee  done  let  Dipartment  tie  la 
fhmce,  ^3,A,Ia  VaU6e,  &c.) 


BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  was  an  etogant  writer  of- 

the  sixteenth  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth  is  disputed.  The  authw  of  bis  life  m  the  Bu^raphia 
Britannica  suspects  him  to  have  befan  a  native  OT  Somecaet- 
shire ;  Warton  iHut.  Engl.  Poet.  4to.  edit.  voL  iL  p.  240> 
that  he  was  of  Gloucestershire  or  Devonshire,  in  the  former 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  Collwa,  Oxford,  about  1495,  when 
Thomas  Cornish,  suffiragan  Bishop  of  fyne  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  of  that  house.  After 
finishing  his  studies  tiiera.  he  went  in*  j  Holland,  and  thence 
into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  languages  spoker  in  those  countries,  and 
to  the  study  of  their  best  authors.  Upon  his  return  home, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Bishc^  Coiaish.  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  priesta  or  prebendaries  of  the  ctmege  of  St 
Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  After  the  death  of  ms  patron 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Ely. 
where  his  name  occurs  at  the  election  of  a  primr  of  that 
house  March  22nd,  1515  {MS.  Cole,  Brit.  Mus.  from  R^. 
Elien.).  and  where  he  continued  till  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  in  1539.  Bish(^Tann»  (Bibl.Brit.  Hib.p.74), 
firom  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  afterwards  became 
a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  subsequently  temporisra  with  the  changes  in  religion. 
On  February  7tn,  1546,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Great  Badow  in  Essex  (Newcourt,  Repert.  Ecdet.  voL 
ii.  p.  25>.  and  on  March  30th  fcAlowing  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wokey  in  Somersetshire.  (Tann.  BiN.  Brit,  from  Rucist. 
Wellen.)  On  the  30th  April,  1553.  be  was  pieamtealnr 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectwy  of  All- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  but  did  not  enioy  that 

Sreferment  above  the  space  of  six -weeks.  He  died  in  the 
une  following  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  buried 
in  the  church.  His  will  was  proved  on  the  day  of  his 
burial,  June  10th.  1552.  (Kewcourt,  Repert.  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 
In  several  passages  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  the  passing 
of  some  of  his  younger  years  at  Croydon.  (See  Warton. 
ut  eupr.  note  i.)  We  auo  learn  from  them  that  John 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Sir  Giles  Alineton.  Richard  Earl 
of  Kent,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  hia  patron% 

Bale  iSeript.  JUuatr.  edit  1557.  cent.  tx.  p.  66)  has 
treated  the  memory  of  Barelay  with  great  indignity.  Ha 
says,  he  remained  a  scandalous  adulterer  under  omour  of 
leading  a  single  life.  His  words  are  'ccelibatus  fuco  ftedna 
adulter  perpetu6  mansit'  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us 
that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  favour  of  reli^iMi. 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Both 
accounts  are  probably  tinctured  with  partiality.  That  Bar- 
clay was  one  of  the  refineis  of  the  BngUsh  language,  and 
left  many  testimonies  behind  him  of  1^  wit  and  l«auniiii^ 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Alexander  Barelay's  works  as 
far  as  they  are  known:— 1.  'TheCastdlof  Labour,  wherein 
is  Rjchesse,  Vertue.  and  Honour,'  an  atlegcmcal  poem  in 
seven-line  Btanxas.  translated  from  the  French.  4to.XondMi, 
W.  de  Words,  1 50S.  2,  *  The  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Woride," 
fol.  Lond.  ft.  Pynson.  1509:  reinrinted.  fol.  J.Cawood.  1570. 
This  work  was  partly  a  translation  and  partiy  an  imitetion 
of  a  German  work  of  the  same  title,  published  in  1494  by 
Sebastian  Brandt,  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and 
then  into  Latin.  From  this  original,  and  the  two  transla- 
tions, Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  additions 
gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  countrymen :  it  was  finished 
m  ]  508.  3.  '  The  Treatyse  entituled  the  Myrrour  of  good 
Manors.'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Domynilw  Mancyn. 
fol.  R.  Pyn8on,fl.(/. :  reprinted  with  die  '  Ship  of  Fools'  in 
1570.  4.  'Egloges,  w  the  Miseries  of  Coiuls  and  Courtiers,' 
4to.  Lond.  R.  Pynson  and  W.  de  Wnrde,  n.  d. ;  4to.  J.  Her* 
forde,  about  1 548, 4to. ;  Humph.  Powell, n.  (f.:  andfcd.  1570, 
with  the  preceding  work  and  the  '  Ship  of  Fools.'  5.  '  A 
Treatise  against  Skelton  the  Poet*  (Biogr.  Brit.  edit.  1 788, 
vol.  i.  p.  587,  note  D),  but  which  is  not  at  present  known 
to  be  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  "  The  Lyfe  of 
the  glorious  S^rtyr  Saynt  George,'  from  Mantaani  4to. 
Pynson,  n.  d.  dedicated  to  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
7.  *  The  Introductory  to  write  and  to  pronomee  French, 
compyled  compendiously  at  the  commauodement  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolke.'  fol.  R.  Coplande,  1 921.  8.  *  The  &moos 
Cronycle  of  the  Warre  which  the  Romaynes  bad  against 
Jugurth.  compyled  in  Latyn  hy  the  renowned  Salln^  and 
truslated  into  Snglysshe  at  commaiuidflment  of  Tlionu^ 
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Duke  of  Norfolke.*  fcA.  R.  Pynsofl  (two  editioni) ;  ireprinted 
with  INtrnell'ft  truiBlatioii  of  tiie  *  Conspinusy  of  Catiline,' 
Svo.  J.  Waller.  1SS7.  9.  *Tbe  Figure  of  our  Mother  Holy 
Churvh  oppressed  by  the  French  King,'  4to.  R.  Vinson. 
(See  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames,  Hiti.  Print,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  ftom 
Maunsel'a  Catalogue.)  Bale,  Pits,  and  Warton,  idso  men- 
tion translations  by  Barclay  of  the  livei  of  St  Catharine, 
St.  Marfraret,  and  St.  Etbeldreda. 

(See  Tanner,  Sibt.  Brit.  Hib.  ut  sapra ;  Wood's  Atkerus 
Oxon. ;  Herbert's  edit  of  Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  pp.  144, 
253,  287,  289,  292,  293.579,  731,  750,  797,  798,  1783,  1785; 
Biogr.  Brit. ;  Warton'a  Hitt.  Engl.  Poetry,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  240,  253 ;  I^stms'a  Eno.  <^  Lwadimt  edit  1811,  vd.  i. 
p.  136.) 

BARCLAY,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  bom  Deceoiber  23,  1648,  at  GU>r- 
donstown,  in  the  shire  of  Mcuray,  and  not  in  Edinburgh,  as 
stated  by  William  Penn.  His  iather  was  Colonel  David 
Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  lineal  representative  of  a  femily  which 
traced  its  ancestry  to  TheobaM  de  Berkely,  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  extraction,  whose  descendants  always  held  a  rank 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland :  bin  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown,  by 
whom  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Huntty,  The 
name  was  changed  to  Barclay  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
one  of  the  fhmuy  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
•diolar  and  a  poet  A  matrimonial  allianoe  with  the  heiress 
<rf  Mathers  having  added  to  the  patrimonial  property  a  con- 
aideiable  estate,  it  became  the  residence  of  ttie  family,  who 
-were  afterwards  known,  for  several  centuries,  as  the  Bar- 
dajrs  of  Mathers.  The  grandbther  of  Robert  was  so  im- 
poverished by  his  ractravagancies,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
«ell  estates  that  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of 
£ve  hundred  years,  and  along  with  the  rest  the  lands  of 
Mathers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  designation  which 
had  so  long  been  affixed  to  the  name  was  lost. 

{Jpon  these  revenea,  David,  who  was  the  eldest  of  several 
sons,  went  into  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Guatavau  Addphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained  tbo 
lank  t^  Majw,  ne  remained  abroad  till  the  elvu  wars  broke 
out  ki  bis  own  country,  when  he  returned  home,  and  be- 
«9une  Colonel  of  a  raiment  of  horse,  on  the  side  of  the 
RoyaKtta.  On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power, 
he  retired  from  his  military  employments,  married,  and 
fHKchased  a  house  at  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  which  became 
Ihe  sewt  of  the  family. 

This  gentleman  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after 
tecetving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
country,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots  College 
in  that  capital.  *  Being  ambitious  of  knowledge,  and  bav- 
«ng  a  certun  felicity  of  understanding.'  to  use  his  own  ex- 
AKtssions.  his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  as  to  obtain 
Slim  notice  and  commendation  of  all  the  professors. 
At  the  same  time,  his  deportment  and  character  so  en- 
deared Jiun  to  his  uncle,  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his 
Iheir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if 
be  would  remftin  in  France.  The  ofTer  was  at  once  rejected. 
No  temptation  could  shake  hts  resolution  when  be  found 
that  bis  father  was  opposed  to  his  continuance  in  a  country 
{where  he  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
When  he  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

While  the  son  was  deserting  Calvinism  for  Popery,  the 
iather's  opinions  were  undergoing  an  equally  remarkable 
rfihange.  During  a  short  imprisonment  from  which  he  was 
liberated  without  anything  being  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
converted  to  the  views  of  a  sect  which  had  then  existed  only 
sen  years.  Further  deliberation  strengthened  his  former 
convictions,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Robert  followed  tbo  ex- 
ample of  bis  father,  and,  in  the  year  1667,  avowed  himself 
«  Quaker.  This  change  of  opinion  had  not  been  produced 
without  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation  almost  be- 
yond his  yeaiB,  for  he  was  then  not  more  utan  nineteen.  It 
alio  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future  studies.  He  learned 
4be  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
anid  French,  in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
^^ance.  To  bis  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  with  ecclesiastical 
ibistory.  No  sect  ever  encountered  in  its  origin  moreper- 
aecution  and  derisiou  than  the  Quakers ;  though  it  is  an 
aowto  auppoM  that  thli  was  owing  to  their  adoptmg  at  a 


dtttinguiahing  badge  certain  eccentricities  of  dress,  matt 
new,  and  conversation.  The  Friends,  at  their  origin,  did 
not  adopt  any  peculiar  marks ;  they  only  drossed  like  all 
the  sober  rehgious  people  of  that  day,  and  abstained  from 
all  extravagancies ;  they  kept  strictly  to  this  phiinnesa, 
when  all  other  people  were  frightened  out  of  it  after  the 
restoration  of  Charies  II..  under  the  stigma  of  puritaidsm. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more  free  than  other 
parts  of  Britain  from  that  misjudging  spirit  which  affected 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plamness  of  manners,  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  religion  and  civil  government.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which,  when  not  silent  breathed 
nothing  but  charity  and  meekness,  were  prohibited,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the 
family  respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not  preserve  Uiem. 
They  bore  their  share  in  the  sufferings    those  times. 

Robert  Barclay  no  sooner  saw  how  much  of  this  ill-wfll 
arose  from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  than  he  set  himself  to  c(»T»ct 
them.  A  book  having  been  written  by  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
embodying  the  principal  charges  which  bad  been  brought 
against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Quakers,  he  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  }hem,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1760,  under  the  title  of  Truth  cleared  of 
CalumntM,  A  reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in 
which  all  the  offenuve  statements  were  repeated,  Barclay 
put  forth  a  rejoinder,  entitled  William  MittAell  Umiuu^d, 
a  performance  replete  with  learning,  which  silenced  hia 
adversary,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  with  which  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged  had  been  so  ui^ustly  assailed. 

In  the  same  year  that  Robert  Barclay  became  an  author 
he  married  ChrUtian,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Mollison,  a  mer- 
chant of  Aberdeen.  The  character  of  this  lady  is  extolled 
by  all  who  speak  of  her.  After  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Ury,  where,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  families 
lived  tc^ther  in  the  greatest  happiness  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  which  continued  until  withit)  a  short  time  of  his  own 
death.  Two  years  after  this  event  he  took  the  axtracffdir 
nary  resolution  of  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  motive  and  design  ot 
bis  making  himself  such  a  *  spectacle  to  men '  is  thus  de- 
tailed in  what  the  writer  calls  '  A  seasonable  Warning  and 
serious  Exhortation  to  and  Expostulation  with  the  Inbabitr 
ants  of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this  present  Dispensation  and 
day  of  God's  living  Visitation  towards  them.'  After  a  solemn 
address,  he  thus  explains  his  motives  for  this  proceeding : — 
'  TherefWe  was  I  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  pass  through 
your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  calline  you 
to  reputtanoe,  that  ye  might  yet  be  more  awakened  and 
alarmed  to  take  notice  of  the  Lord's  voice  unto  you,  and  not 
to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  while 
the  day  lutetb,  lest  hereafter  they  may  be  hidden  frova 
your  eyes.  And  the  command  of  the  Lord  concerning  this 
thing  came  unto  me  that  very  morning  as  I  awakened,  and 
the  burden  thereof  was  very  great ;  yea,  seemed  almost  in- 
supportable unto  me,  for  such  a  thing  until  that  moment 
had  never  entered  me  before,  not  in  the  most  remote  con' 
sideration.  And  some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them 
this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony  of  my 
spirit ;  how  I  besought  the  Lord  with  tears  that  this  cup 
might  pass  away  from  me ;  yea,  bow  the  jnllars  of  my  taber- 
nacle were  shaken,  and  how  exceedingly  my  bonea  tiembled 
until  I  flneely  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  wQl.  And  this  waa  the 
end  and  tendency  of  my  testimony  to  call  you  to  repent- 
ance by  this  signal  and  singular  step,  which  I.  as  to  my  own 
will  and  inclination,  was  a»  unwilling  to  be  found  in,  as  the 
worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be  averse  from  receiving  or 
laying  it  to  heart.'  (See  the  remarks  on  this  incident  of 
Borclay's  life  in  Jaffray's  Diary.  2nd  ed.  1834.) 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Socie^  of  Friends  now  do.  that 
divine  reveUtion  is  not  incompatible  with  rig^t  reason,  yet 
he  believed,  as  tiie  Friends  also  now  do.  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  ^mw,  imassisted  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime  truths  rehtUve  to  that 
redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ  To 
show  uiat  the  tenets  held  by  the  Society  were  capable  of  a 
rational  vindication,  Bwclay  employed  all  the  powers  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  and  produced  a  succession  of  works,  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object  The  first 
was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  bewring  the  following  titie.  A  Catechitm  attd 
Cofi/tefkm     fWtti  approved      and  agreed  unto  by 
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ths  Omtrat  AatanUtly  qf  the  Pairiarchs,  ProphaU,  atut 
ApottleM,  Christ  himself  chief  Speaker  in  atid  among  than.  '■ 
It  iB  in  tb«  iiitorrogatory  portion  of  thi»  publicuion  that  the 
author  shows  his  skill  in  eiviug  to  his  own  Tism  tho  coun- 
tenance of  Scripture.  Toe  answers  are  atl  given  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  This  was  followed  hy  a  more  scho- 
lastic work,  called  Theses  Theologictp,  compriiiiDg,  in  fifteen 
propositions,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  To  this 
work  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  addressing  it 
to  the  clergy  of  every  denomination ;  and,  as  it  met  with  a 
favouraltle  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of 
a  more  elaborate  treatise,  brought  out  two  years  later,  under 
the  title  of  An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity  as 
the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the  People  called, 
in  scorn,  Qua/urs.  Both  tuese  performances  were  orici- 
nallv  printed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  the 
Author  and  published  in  English.  In  s^le  and  execution 
they  have  been  deservedly  admired.  They  have  atood  the 
test  of  critidim,  and  will  challenge  a  oomparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  class.  The  eroct  produced  by 
them  in  altering  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  imme- 
diately visible ;  but  it  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  this 
proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defended  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  ooq- 
troversial  discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  light  being 
supposed  by  many  to  set  aside  the  superior  auuority  m 
Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  inflcklity.  On 
this  sumwaed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acnmmiously 
attackM  by  John  Brown,  in  a  woA  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,  now  tittle 
known  and  less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enunciated  and 
muDtainetf  with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  In  the  Netherlands  they  met 
with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  objections,  to 
which  Barclay  replied ;  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discusuon  between  some  students  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author, 
assisted  by  his  friend  George  Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part 
of  *  The  Apology'  waa  controverted  by  so  many  of^NXwnts 
as  that  in  wniok  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
revelation  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  woric  which  could  be  considered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders;  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
theology  being  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the  numerous  publications 
in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  the  new  feith  was  attempted 
to  be  disproved,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  writer ;  but 
having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Pacts,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  with  whom  he  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  principles  of  the  FViends,  to  re-consider 
ibe  strength  of  some  obiecUona  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them,  Barclay  addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  was  in  Uie  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his 
former  arguments,  and  declared  himself  more  convinced 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  literary  labour.  It  was 
during  this  imprisonment  that  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
those  times. 

The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Priends  was  as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opinions. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  in  Uieir  fbrms  of  WOTship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  waa  a  wide  departure  from 
the  oustomiuy  eeremonial ;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  carried  its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  private  concerns  of  those  who  belonged  to  its  com- 
munion. These  regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay 
in  a  work  wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of 
the  Quakers  whh  the  anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  discipline  of  his 
sect,  and  defending  its  members '  from  those  who  accuse 
them  of  oonfuuon  and  disorder,  and  from  such  as  charge 
them  with  tyranny  and  imposition,'  The  publication  of  this 
tMatise  mgaged  its  author  in  a  long  altercation  with  some 
pecsons  of  nis  own  persuasion,  who  took  offence  at  various 
F«rta  of  it,  u  tending  to  vwlate  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment and  to  restrain  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  Their 


opposition,  being  discountaoaBoed  the  souety.  uoa  pMsed 
away,  and  the  work  itaelf  rose  iqto  such  favour  among  the 
sect,  that  its  title  was  ehajoged,  at  on*  of  it*  yearly  neatuus, 
to  A  Treatise  on  Chrixtim  IHscipliMt  «pA  it  tweaaw  ta» 
standard  authori^  on  all  matters  to  whi<^  it  nlatM. 

The  importaooe  attached  by  Robert  Barclay  to  tb«  intoiMl 
order  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospd  (whic^ 
was  indeed  bis  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accompany 
WilUam  Penn  and  George  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Arost«dan, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Friends  in  the  Netiterlaods 
on  some  important  regulations  oonneotcd  with  their  sysrem 
of  church  government.  For  the  promotion  of  this  and  ether 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  ba 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetings.. 
His  character  and  connexions  gave  him  inMuenoe  in  quarlera 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  bo 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court,  wher«  be  was  w^ 
reoeived,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Chariea  IL 
The  circumstances  whiob  fliat  led  him  to  uw  palao*  ars 
but  imperfectly  known.  His  fetber  had  been  a  airifenr  ia 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  fwedilections  of  the  Ciniily  were  koovn 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  this,  we 
possess  no  information.  His  dedication  to  ubarleB  II.,  at 
the  beginning  of  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  Sea  ita  Ugk 
time  of  patriotism  and  'independence,  shows,  that  whatever 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  rojal 
favour,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  H«  waa  probably  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  PalatiBe  of 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  religious  character,  whom  be  twice 
visited  at  her  little  court.  The  respect  in  which  this  Isdy 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  princii^  of  tbe  Quakers  wss 
unmervedly  expreued  in  her  letters  to  diferent  ukUvi&als 
connected  with  ibe  English  court;  and  her  good  offleM 
were  more  than  once  exerted  to  preserw  this  penecuted 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  Uiose  laws  wUeh  intoxlioled  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventklcs,  as  all  meeting- 
houses were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Chsiks  H.  Ibr 
erecting  his  lands  at  Ury  into  a  free  barony,  wiOi  ctvil  and 
criminal  jurisdicbon  ibr  him  and  his  heirs,  which  was  afters 
wards  ratified  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  preamble  of  which 
states  it  to  be  '  for  the  many  services  done  by  Colonel  David 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Bat«lay.  to  the  King 
and  his  most  royal  progenitors  in  times  past.'  1^  privi- 
lege was  enjoyed  the  family  until  tho  tenure  <a  aU 
such  grants  was  extinffuished  in  Scotland  in  tb«  reign  of 
George  II.  During  this  year  be  was  again  wployai  in 
writing  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  and  his  tnatuo  on 
i>t«ctp/tR«— his  two  chief  worits.  He  had  previously  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  tbe 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence.  He  wrote  two  tracts  on  this  sul^ect,  one 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen ;  to  each  tX. 
whom  be  forwarded  his  tract,  aocoropanied  widi  a  copy  of 
his  principal  work.  An  Apology  fat  the  Ttm  ChHsHtm 
Divinity. 

In  1682  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  at 
East  Jersey,  in  North  America,  by  the  proiwieCMrs,  among 
whom  was  his  piulieular  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ftorth.  Althotigfa 
considerable  inducements  and  privileges  were  offoned  to 
ensure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  all  of  which  were 
secured  to  him  and  his  fkmily  by  royal  signature,  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  availed  him- 
self of  ike  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  of  sending 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  settle  there, 
theyoungest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  w*re  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  his  femily,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiaUe 
virtues  round  their  happiest  sphere  of  exercise.  He  was  in 
XiOndon  for  the  last  time  in  the  memorable  year  of  1S88, 
and,  as  usual,  paid  a  vuit  to  James  II.  Bemg  with  him 
near  a  window,  tlie  king  looked  out,  and  observed  that  iha 
wind  was  feir  for  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  to  oome  over.  Bsr^ 
clay  replied, '  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  oould  be  fourvd 
to  satisfy  the  people.'  The  king  declared  he  waoH  do  any- 
thing becoming  a  gentleman,  except  ptrting  witii '  liberty 
of  eonscienoe,  which  he  never  would  while  holivod.' 

After  this  interview,  which  immedwtriy  preoefcd  the 
downfkll  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings,  Barday  Uvad  but  two 
years.  His  death  vras  occasioned  l>y  a  violcitf  fmr.  whieb 
came  on  immediately  after  bis  return  from  a  raHgtotu  visit 
to  s«ne  parts  of  Scotland.   He  died  October  3, 1^0,  in  Ae 
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Ibity  wwn^  fear  of  bli  ftge,  bMins  uurived  hit  fkther  mly 
ftor  jmn.  Hu  fiimily  conristea  of  three  k>m  uid  fbur 
dwBgiitan.  all  of  whom,  alMig  with  their  mother,  turrived 
him ;  and  what  if  still- mora  remarkable,  his  ohildren  wmv 
all  Uvinr  fifty  yean  after  his  death.  The  lut  of  them,  Vb. 
David  Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained three  sucoessive  moiiarefas,  Geor^  Ul^vhen 
the?  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  intelleetud  superiority  of  Barclay  placm  him  at  the 
.head  of  all  the  writers  of  fats  sect.  His  works  eontain  the 
only  qrstematie  view  of  dieir  opinions  and  principles.  In 
fab  mani  dMiacter  he  was  IVm  ftom  every  reprMeh,  and 
his  temper  wa«  so  well  regulated,  that  he  vria  never  seen 
In  anger.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  his  intereonrwe 
with  tne  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  exerein  of  those 
Virtues  which  are  the  hest  test  of  ri^ht  principles,  and  the 
moat  unequivocalproof  of  their  practical  influence. 

A  memoir  of  Robert  Barclay  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
our  hi(^raphy.  In  the  above  notice,  we  have  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  his  works  in  three  volumes,  and  to  A  Short  Account 
ofth«  Li^  and  Pyritings  of  Robert  Barclav,  a  very  scarce 
book,  written,  it  is  reported,  by  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan, 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (See  also  Jaffiray'a  Diary, 
&o.,  by  John  Bamlay,  above  referred  to.) 

BARCCyCHEBAS  (Ki3T3  13  pyD»»  Shimeon  Bar 
Codiba),  tht  Son  of  the  Star,  was  the  title  of  a  &lse  Mes- 
siah, who  applied  to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  *  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,'  &o.  After  the  pretensions  of  Bar  Cochba 
were  refuted  by  the  event,  he  was  called  Kl^HD  Ben 
Coziba,  the  Son  of  Lying.  The  history  of  Bar  Cocbba,  in 
its  connexion  with  the  events  of  his  times,  will  remove  the 
historical  difficulUei  mentioned  in  the  article  Mhix  Ca- 

PiTOLlVA. 

Trajan  persecuted  both  tbe  Jews  and  the- Christiana.  His 
animosity  towards  the  Jews  was  probably  increased  during 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  a.d.  107,  at  least  we 
see  that  he  became  more  zealous  in  his  persecution  about 
A.D.  108.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
famous  school  at  Nisibis,  un^er  the  direction  of  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Bethera,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  aty  against  Tr^an,  and  thus  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor.  The  oppression  experienced  by  tbe  Jews  sti- 
mulated them  to  rebielliouB  commotions,  and  they  put  to 
death  many  thousands  of  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and 
other  places,  when  Trajan  removed  the  legions  fhtm  these 
provinces  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  about  a.d.  115  and  116.  It  seems 
that  the  journey  of  Rabbi  Aquiba  or  Akiba  to  Mesopotamia 
Was  connected  with  the  insurrectionary  commotions  among 
the  Jews.  Aquiba  preached  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  Uw  Messiah,  whom  he  conriderea  to  have  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bar  Cochba,  and  In  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucius  Quietus,  bavins  sub- 
dued the  rebels,  was  appointed  by  Trajan  governor  of  Pales- 
tine. Many  rahbies  were  executed  under  the  government 
of  Quietus  m  the  north  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Chalcis. 
After  the  death  of  Trajan,  a,d.  1 1 8,  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
deprived  the  ambitious  Quietus  of  his  office,  and  appointed 
J.  Annius  Rufus  governor  in  his  stead.  This  man  (whom 
tbe  Talraudists  erroneously  call  Tumua  Rufus,  and  whom 
some  rabbies  style  emperor)  adopted  very  harsh  measures 
against  the  Jews,  who  consequently  b^an  secretly  to  collect 
arms  a.o.  120.  Aquiba,  who  had  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  Bar  Cochba,  was,  with  many  other  rabbies,  east  into 
prison.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Hadrian  from  his  second 
lOMTwy  to  the  East,  about  a.d.  130.  the  rebellion  broke  out 
Shimeon  Bar  Cochba  gained  influence  partly  by  a  reputa- 
tion for  miraculous  powers,  and  partly  by  his  intrepidity. 
Maimonides,  however,  in  his  npTTin  y*,  chapter  ii.  of 
tyzho  TS\y?r\>  >ays.  *  it  may  not  come  into  thy  mind  that 
tbe  king  Messiah  should  necessarily  perform  signs  and 
wonders.  This  is  not  tbe  case,  as  showetb  the  great  and 
jirise  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
Michnah  and  the  armour-bearer  of  the  king  Ben  Coziba, 
whom  be  declared  to  be  the  king  Messiah,  and  deemed  him, 
with  all  Om  wise  men  of  his  generation,  to  be  the  king 

Messiah  until  Ben  Coziba  was  killed  in  hu  sins.  

And  the  wise  men  did  not  demand  of  Seneoxiba  either  a 
sign  or  a  wonder.'  His  followers,  the  number  of  whom 
increased  rapidly,  fiyrtifled  the  summits  of  various  hills  and 
mountains,  concealed  arms  hi  caves,  oommenced  a  guemlla 
warfare  against  Xh»  Romans,  uul  cruelty  persecuted  the 


Claistknswb0i«ftiseA  to  join  them.  BarCocaiUtmk  Jem 
salem  about  a.i>.  133  without  difficulty,  as  tbe  nrrisen  had 
Mobably  left  the  town  to  attMk  the  reb^s.  He  usued  coins, 
having  on  one  side  his  own  naese,  and  on  Mother  *  FVeedon 
of  Jerusalem,'  These  coins  are  pn^bly  the  same  which 
occur  under  the  name  of  Cozibioth,  which,  according  to 
some  rabbies,  may  mean  either  falw  coins,  or  eoins  of 
Coslba,  or  coins  oT  the  town  y^.  Oen.  xxxviiLS.  Inth* 

British  Museum  is  a  coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  tha 
Maccabee,correBpondingtothe  description  given  byTychsen 
and  others  of  a  coin  of  Baieochbo.  One  side  of  this  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  lyre ;  a  serpehtine  stroke  below  is  said  to  represent  the 
brook  of  Kidron,  and  a  star  seems  to  allude  to  Numb,  xxiv, 
17.  The  other  side  has  a  vessel  of  manna  and  a  leaf,  llietwo 
lefjende  are  in  coin  characters  WOtt?  and  Cd'?1£^T  i^lTTT^. 
Miinter  concluded,  from  a  similar  coin,  that  Barcochba  had 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  but  Nioej^orus 
Caliist.  (Hitt.  Eccl.  iii.  c.  84)  and  Cedrenus  {Script.  Byg. 
xii.  p.  249)  say  only  tliat  ^e  Jews  intended  to^rebuild  tbe 
temple.  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  in  his  TT72pt\  T!D> 
and  other  Jewish  writm,  8tat«t  but  no  credit  is  due  to  tbe 
statement,  that  after  the  deadi  of  Buoochba  his  soq 
Tumus  succeeded  to  Hao  throne,  and  was  himself  suceeeded 
by  his  own  son  Romulus. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  so  animated  the  courage  of  the 
friends  of  liber^,  that  Rufus  was  no  longer  able  to  re^ 
them.  The  rebels  occupied  SO  fortified  places,  and  w$ 
villages. 

On  this  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ordered  his  most  able  oom- 
muider,  Julius  Severus,  to  leave  his  post  in  Britain,  and 
repair  to  Palestine  ;  but  the  time  whicn  elapsed  during  his 
journey  was  favourable  to  the  rebels.  After  bis  arrival, 
Julius  Sevenu  wisely  avoided  bottles,  but  took  a  number 
of  flHtifled  places  befbre  be  marched  ^;anist  Jerusalem^ 
which  he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated  their 
forces  in  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bethar,  which  was  |no> 
bably  the  same  as  Betharis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethron, 
on  the  north-west  side  <A  Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Severus 
was  gradually  re-conquering  the  country,  Bar  Cochba  still 
played  the  kmg  in  Bethar  for  three  years,  and,  on  the  un- 
founded suspicion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned  Eleazar 
of  Modain,  who  having  prayed  fbr  the  welfare  of  the  ibrtress, 
was  slendered  by  a  Cuthite  <t. «.  a  Samaritan),  as  if  he  in* 
tended  to  betray  Betbar  to  Hadrian.  According  to  Tal- 
mudical  statements,  Bethar  was  taken,  a.d.  135,  by  the 
Romans  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  Ab,  the  onnivmair 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple  under  Titus.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  on  this  occasion  580,000  Jews  perished ;  but  this  must 
be  greatly  exaggerated.  Bar  Cochba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  Dead  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp.  Aquiba,  and 
many  rabbies,  who  were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

(See  Aquiba  ;  and  Allgemeitie  Getchiehte  det  Igrarlit- 
tKhen  Vtilkes,  von  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost,  vol.  ii.,  from  a.d.  107  to 
1 35 ;  Sepher  Juchasin,  ed.  Cracow,  pp.  32,  35 ;  Seder  Had- 
doroth,  p.  43 ;  Tsemaeh  David,  to  the  year  of  the  Jewish 
era  3H80,  and  other  Jewish  obronograpfaers.  who  refbr  to  the 
respective  passages  of  the  Talmuds  of  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  Ttwtattu  Tcdmudims  Babul.  Gittin.  fbl.  57,  apud 
Job.  a  Lent  de  Jadteonan  Pseudo-JueM.) 

BARD,  an  appellation  of  uncertoin  etymolfuy,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  eariiest  poets  of  tbe  Celtic  tribes. 

Lucan  (lib.  i.  p.  447)  describes  the  ofBee  o{  the  bud,  and 
gives  bis  very  name : — 

Vua  mwque,  aut  foriM  anlmu,  bella<|iM  perenplw 
Lauillbuiin  loDKnin  v&latdimtullia  avum, 
PluriBM  MMiri  ftHltolia  eumina  ItenlL 

You,too,]r«  Bunlit  vhom  incretl  npttue*  in 

TachAunt  yoiir  hnOTtlvyoarcotuiUy'a  lyni 

Wlio  GuoMcrmte  In  your  immoTMl  itrain 

Urate  lutrtut  louh  lu  righUoni  batUtt  rials.— Sow*. 

Tacitus  uses  a  term,  not  found  in  any  ofher  writer,  which 
seems  derived  from  the  name  of  bard.  He  says  the  Qet- 
mans  used  songs,  by  the  recital  of  which,  called  harditus, 
they  sought  to  increase  the  fhry  of  their  warriors,  and  from 
the  effect  of  the  song  drew  omens  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
coming  battle,  l&rmama,  3.) 

The  information,  however,  which  remains  to  us  from 
classical  sources  relating  to  the  bards  is,  for  the  must  part, 
scanty  and  detached;  Strabo  (p.  197)  says  that  the  bards 
(Bfiiam)  were  singers  of  hymns  and  poets  among  the  Gauls. 
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Tha^were.  Bo  doubt,  originally  spread  oTor  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe,  but  gave  way  to  southern  civiiira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  their  latest  retreats  only,  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  that  we  gain  our  best  materials  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  were  originally  a  con- 
■titutional  appendage  of  the  Druidical  hierarchy.  In  the 
parish  of  Llanidan,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  he  seen  the  ruins  of  an  arcbdruid's  mansion,  which  they 
call  Trer  Drew,  that  is,  the  Druid's  mansion :  near  it  are 
marks  of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conventual  so- 
cieties which  were  under  his  immediate  ordns  and  inspec- 
tion. Among  these  is  lYer  Beird,  or.  as  they  call  it  to  this 
day,  the  hamlet  of  the  bards.  (Rowland's  Mono,  S3> 
88.)  But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na^ 
tions  (among  which  we  reckon  Britain)  to  poetry,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  ^vernment  and  manners,  even 
Vms  after  the  order  of  Dnuds  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
xeUgion  altered,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  establishment,  still  continued  to  flourish.  And 
with  regard  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  their  native  Celtic 
ebaraoter.  The  Britons  living  in  those  countries  that  were 
Wween  the  l^nt.  or  Humber  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  and  colonies,  had  been  so  long  innted  to  the  eus< 
toms  of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
Irtish ;  and  from  this  long  and  halntual  interooift-se,  be- 
fine  the  fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  original 
language.  We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  saints,  or  any 
other  antient  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
with  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Stnth- 
duyd  Britons.  Among  other  British  institutions  grown 
obsolete  among  them,  tney  seem  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
at  least  there  are  no  memorials  of  their  having  had  any, 
nor  any  of 'their  songs  remaining;  nor  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cnmlffian  poets  evw  touch  upon  any  transactions  that 
passed  in  those  countries  after  they  were  relinquished  by 
Ue  Romans. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Welsh  bards  flou- 
lished  so  much  end  so  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  the  encroach- 
ments, and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Oltic  manners :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  national  distinction,  and  in  preserving 
their  antient  usages,  among  wlueh  the  bardie  profession  is 
■0  eminent.  (Warton,  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  voL  i  Diss.  1.) 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  given  about  the  year  940,  the 
Samd  TeulUt  or  court-bard,  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the  prince's  court :  he  held  his 
land  free :  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len robe,  the  queen  a  linen  garment.  At  the  three  principal 
feasts,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp 
into  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  the  disdain,  or  steward,  for  his  fee.  When  a  song 
was  required,  the  bard  who  bad  guned  the  badge  of  the 
chair  (in  musical  c^mtest)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn*in  glory 
of  God,  afler  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  then 
the  Teulnwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
subject.  If  the  queen  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.  When  he  accompanied  the  prince's 
domestic  servants  upon  a  ftttay,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  i^ven  to  him  from  the  booty,  and  while  the  prey  was 
dividmg  he  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 
He  was  also  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy  at 
the  head  of  the  detachment  when  drawn  up  for  fight. 
This,  says  Pennant  (Tour  in  Walet,  edit.  1784,  vol.  T.  p. 
461),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  for  their  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
English  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
seize  mi  their  own.  When  invested  with  his  office,  the  prince 
was  to  give  the  bard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
Some  copies  of  Hoel  Dha's  constitutions  say  a  chess-board 
instead  of  a  harp.  The  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.  The  bard  was  to  lodge  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
When  he  went  out  of  the  palace  to  smg  with  other  bards 
he  was  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
If  he  asked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  prince,  he  was  to  be 
fined  by  unging  an  ode  or  poem ;  if  of  a  nobleman,  three ; 
if  of  a  oomnum  persoo,  he  was  to  sing  till  he  was  ireaiy  or 


fell  asleep.  Any  sU^  injnir  pwpetrated  on  the  vovd 
bard  was  to  be  compensated  by  a  fine  of  six  cows  and  * 
hundred  and  twen^pence;  his  murder  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  com.  The  marriage-fine  of  his  dat^hter  was 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  Hw  nuptial 
present  was  Uiirty  shillings,  and  her  dower  three  pounds. 
(See  the  Lege*  fValiicts,  edited  by  Wotton,  M.  Ltmd.  1730, 
lib.  i.  cap.  19,  pp.  35,  36,  37.) 

The  Pencerdd  Gwlad  was  another  domestie  bard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Wdsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  re^ar  officer  of  the  household.  Hit 
privileges  are  described  m  the  £<;g»r  ^a0uhe,lib.i.eapbXlT. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pennant's  Twrin  Walet,  ut  wngtm, 
p.  462. 

Feniumt  says. '  The  bards  of  Wales  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  private. 
They  related  the  great  events  of  the  state ;  and,  like  the 
Scalds  of  ^e  mnthem  nations,  retained  the  memory  of  num- 
berless transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  oblivion.  They  were  likewise  thtHtni^hlv  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrddyn  Hm^ 
fryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  and  Taliesin  ben  Beudd.  But  tbey 
had  another  talent,  which  pnbaUy  endeared  them  mom 
tiian  all  the  nst  to  the  Welsh  nolnUty,  that  of  brai^  moat 
accomplished  geneslog^ts,  and  flattering  ttteir  vamty,  in 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  ancestry  derived  from  the  most  dis- 
tant period.' 

The  Welsh  bards  wore  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gtyl^ 
fvth  ap  Conan,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078. 
(Warton,  Hitt.  Eng.  Poet,  dissert  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
sessions  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  Wales 
for  many  centuries:  one  was  held  at  the  town  of  Caerwys; 
another  at  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  for  the  bards  of  that  island 
and  the  neighbouringcounty ;  and  a  tiiird  at  Mathraval,  for 
those  of  the  land  of  Powis.  The  reason  that  Uiese  piluei 
were  tiras  duttngnished  was  because  the  tiro  last  were  the 
residence  of  prinoes ;  and  Caerwys,  on  aoeoimt  the  myal 
palace  that  stood  below  tiie  town,  the  rendenee  of  UewMyn 
ap  Gryil^dd. 

At  tlwse  eisteddfods,  which  Pennant  terms  the  British 
Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  rehearse 
then:  pieces,  and  minstrels  of  skill  to  perform.  These  went 
through  a  long  probation :  judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  ana  suitable  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talents 
in  the  manner  already  described.  In  the  earlier  period,  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  toe  Welsh 
princes;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  kings  of 
England,  notwithstanding  that  Edward  I.,  acetffdlng  to  con- 
stant tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  bards  of  his 
time ;  yet  future  princes  uiought  fit  to  revive  an  institution 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  the  manners  of  a  fierce 
people.  The  crown  bad  the  powerof  nominating  the  judges, 
who  decided  not  only  on  the  merit  but  the  subject  of  tiie 
poems,  and  as  our  modem  lord  chamberlains  used  to  do, 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  those  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  English  court 

A  commission  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Caearwys,  in 
1568,  was,  in  Pennant's  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R<^er 
Mostyn,  together  with  the  silver  harp,  which  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestors,  to  bestow  on 
the  chief  qf  the  faculty.  This  badge  of  honoor  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  furnished  with  strings  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  Muses.  The  commission,  of  which  Pen- 
nant has  given  the  fbrm  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  the 
harp),  is  the  last  which  was  granted.  It  was  dated  23d  Oct 
9  Eli2.  In  consequence,  an  eisteddfod  was  held  on  the 
26th  May  foltowing,  when  various  persons  received  d^iees, 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  second- 
ary, or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  as  bards, 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  song  upon  the  harp 
and  crwth.  Players  on  crwths  with  three  strings,  taborers, 
and  pipers,  were  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  parfbrmers;- 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  pennjr 
fur  their  pains.  The  degrees  consbrted  of  four  in  the  poeti- 
cal, and  five  in  the  musical  faculty.  For  the  fiill  details 
relating  to  them  the  reader  \a  referred  to  Pennant,  ut  supra, 

S.  467—474.  The  laws  of  Gryfiyth  ap  Conan  recognise  the 
istribution  of  the  classes. 

'  No  public  festivity,*  says  Pennant  *  great  foast,  or  wed- 
ding could  be  duljr  solemnised  without  van  yammn  id  Qm 
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btfdi  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  arose  among 
them ;  and  prizes  were  bratowed  on  the  most  worthy.  In 
1 1 76  the  hard  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  made  a  great 
finst  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at 
Aberteifl,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  through  all  Britain 
a  year  and  a  day  before :  great  was  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  were  nobly  entOTtained,  so  that  none  departed  unsatis- 
fied. Among  deeds  of  arms,  and  variety  of  spectacles.  Rhys 
invited  all  the  bards  of  Wales,  and  provided  eburs  for  thetn, 
which  were  placed  in  hi*  hall,  where  they  sat  and  disputed, 
and  sang,  to  show  their  skill  in  their  respective  faculties ; 
after  which  he  bestowed  great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  on  the 
victors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes ;  but 
the  miuBtrels  of  Rhys's  household  excelled  in  that  faculty. 
On  this  occasion  the  Brawdwr  Ltys,  or  judge  of  the  court, 
an  officer  fifth  in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  bard  for  his  fee  a  mighty  drinking-horn, 
made  of  the  hom  of  an  ox,  a  golden  ring,  and  the  cushion 
on  which  he  sat  in  hii  olwr  of  dignity.'  (Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  475.) 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  royal  commission  has  been  issued  &r  holding  an 
eisteddfod;  but  iDdividual  and  rollective  exertions  have  not 
been  wandng  of  later  years,  not  only  for  the  revival  of  the 
bardio  pnMbssion,  but  for  the  general  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement of  Welsh  literature.  The  Gwyneddigion  So- 
ciety was  established  for  this  purpose  in  1 770,  and  the  Cam- 
brian Society  in  1818.  Annual  meetings  have  also  been 
htAd  for  the  recitation  and  reward  of  prize-poems  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp ;  and  another  society,  since  formed, 
immediately  under  royal  patronage,  called  The  Cymmori- 
dion,  or  MetropoUtan  Cambrian  Institution. 

The  Irish  carry  the  history  of  their  bards  to  the  earliest 
date  of  the  suppoMd  Milesian  invauon.  The  details  of  that 
history,  in  a  diffhse  form,  are  given  in  Walker's  Memoirs 
qfthe  Irish  Bard$,  4to.  Lond.  1 7S6. 

These  bards  were  of  three  classes :  1 .  The  OUamhain  Re- 
dan, or  FUidhe,  were  poets  who  turned  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  verse ;  they  animated  the  troops  before  and  during  an 
engagement,  and  raised  the  vrar-song.  2.  The  Breiihmm- 
hain  (Brehons),  or  legidative  bards,  who  promulgated  the 
laws  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  or  monotonous  chant,  seated  in 
the  open  air.  3,  The  SeonacAotdAtf  were  antiquaries,  gene- 
alogists, and  historians ;  they  recorded  remarkable  events, 
and  preserved  the  genealc^es  of  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of 
uupoetical  stanza.  Each  prorince  and  chief  had  a  Seanacha. 
Besides  these  three  orders  of  bards,  there  was  another  of  an 
inferior  kind,  composing  the  C/eaaana^h,  Crutairigh, 
Chtairigh,  TVuntponocA,  and  CuitUaunach,  all  of  whom 
took  their  several  names  from  the  instruments  on  which 
they  professedly  played.  The  head  of  this  order  was  enti- 
tled OUamk-Reeeol,  The  profession  of  these,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  bards,  was  hereditary. 

Warton  says,  we  are  inibnnod  by  the  Irish  historians 
that  St.  Patrick,  when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Christian 
&ith,  destroyed  three  hundred  volumes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Such  was  their  dignity  in  this  country,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  a  robe  of  the  same  colour  with 
that  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  constantly  summoned 
to  a  triennial  festival*  and  the  most  approved  songs  deli- 
vered  at  this  assembly  were  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  historian  or  antio^uary.  Many  of  these 
compositions  are  referred  to  by  Keating  as  the  foundation 
of  his  History  qf  Ireland.  Ample  estates  were  appropriated 
to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  a  condition  of  inuependence 
and  ease.  The  possession  was  hereditary ;  but  when  a  bard 
died,  his  estate  devolved  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of 
his  family  as  discovered  the  most  distinguished  talents  for 
poetry  and  music.  Every  principal  bard  retained  thirw  of 
inferior  note  as  his  attendants,  and  a  bard  of  the  secondary 
dass  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen,  lliey  seem  to 
have  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  (See  Keating's 
Hittoryttflrelatai,  pp.  137, 133, 370,380,and  pref.  p.xxiii; 
Warton,  Hi»t.  HrtgL  Poet,  vol  i.  Dissert  i  p.  46,  note*. 

According  to  Warton,  the  songs  of  the  Irish  bards  are  by 
some  conceived  to  be  strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of 
Scaldic  imagination,  and  these  traces  are  believed  still  to  sur- 
vive among  a  species  of  poetical  historians,  whom  they  call 
tate-telierity  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Irish  bards.  A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  veracity  relates, 
*  that  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  oflen  told  roe 
of  his  own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when 
be  used  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  to- 


gether, and  laid  very  ill  in  the  night,  so  as  he  ooidd  not  well 
sleep,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  those  tale-tellers,  that 
when  he  lay  down  would  begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  giant, 
a  dwarf,  and  a  damsel.'  (Sir  William  Temple's  Bssays, 
part  iv.  p.  349.)  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  adds, '  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Scandinavian  Sc^ds  were  well  known 
in  Ireland,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  ^rove  that  the 
Welsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irish.  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among 
the  Welsh  bards  of  receiving  instnictions  in  the  baidio  pro- 
fession from  Ireland.'  The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and 
regulated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  Gryffyth  apGonan. 
king  of  Wales,  in  1078.  At  the  same  time  ne  brou^t  over 
with  him  from  Ireland  many  Irish  bards,  for  the  information 
,  and  improvement  of  the  Welsh.  Powell  acquaints  us,  that 
this  prince '  brought  over  with  him'from  Ireland  divers  cun- 
ning musicians  into  Wales,  "who  devised,  in  a  manner,  all 
the  instrumental  music  now  there  used,  as  appeareth  as 
well  by  the  books  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  -names 
of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  day.' 
(Hist,  of  Cambr.  edit.  1584,  p.  191.) 

The  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brim  Boiromh,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victwy  against  the  Danes 
on  the  plain  of  Contarf  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  is  preserved, 
as  a  relic  of  budium,  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  Collie. 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Right  Honoumbto 
William  Conyngham,  in  1782. 

Spenser  (View  of  the  State  qf  Ireland,  fol.  Dubl.  1633. 
p.  52)  gives  no  fovourable  idea  of  the  Irish  bards  of  his 
time.  Ho  speaks  of  them  as  '  so  far  from  instructing  young 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more 
deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the 
ar^ments  of  their  poems.*  He  Amtinues,  '  If  a  young 
mind  cannot  rest,  if  oia  be  not  still  busied  in  some  goodness, 
he  will  find  himself  such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all 
abontliim.  In  whidi,  if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  bim,  and 
to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bards  and  Rythmers 
do  for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow,  then  waxeth 
he  most  insolent  and  half  mad  with  the  love  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  forth  such 
lewdness,  il  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and 
painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious 
thief  end  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  will  say, 
that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk-sops  thtft  was  brought  up 
by  the  fireside,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms 
and  valiant  enterprises;  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com- 
monly to  Keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did 
light  nis  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him 
in  the  darkness.  That  the  day  wns  his  night,  and  the 
night  his  day;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of 
wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but,  where  he  came,  he  took  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation 
to  their  lovers ;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour ;  and 
finally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many 
wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.*  This 
song,  he  adds,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person 
of  high  degree  in  Ireland,  was  bought  (as  their  manner  is) 
for  forty  crowns. 

(For  AtHher  information,  exclusive  of  the  works  already 
quoted,  the  reader  may  consult  Evans's  Dissertatio  de 
Bardis  ;  Jones's  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  ff'elth 
Bards,  trnth  a  History  of  the  Bards  and  Druids,  4to.  Lond. 
1794;  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoart.'s  Oiraldus  Cambrensis, 
vol.  i.  p.  300 — 3)9  ;  and  Beauford's  Origin  and  Learning 
Cfthe  Irish  Bards.) 

BARDSTOWN,  or  BAIRDSTTOWN.  is  the  principal 
town  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  at  the  census  of  1830  contained  1625  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  Salt 
River,  and  is  about  50  miles  S.K.  from  Ijouisville,  and 
606  miles  from' Washington.  The  place  has  improved 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  A  macadamised  roud  has 
been  commenced  between  it  and  Louisville,  which  it  is 
thought  will  still  more  advance  its  prosperity.  At  pre- 
sent Baidstown  is  only  of  importance  for  its  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  St.  Joseph,  founded  in  1819.  This  estaUish- 
ment,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Roman  C^lholio 
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clergymen,  bu  BecommodatioQ  for  300  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  profesBorB  and  teachers,  in"  1833,  was  14.  The  lilM-ary 
contains  aljout  5000  volumes;  and  there  is  a  good  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  8t.  Thomas's  seminary,  four  miles  fVom 
Bardstown,  was  esUbtished  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and  it  an  appendage  to  the 
College  of  St.  Joseph.  (Hiompson's  4lfedo;  American 
Almanac,  1833.  1833,  and  1834.) 

BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,,  belonging 
to  Carnarvonshire,  in  North  Wales,  ooar  the  north  point  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Braich  y  PwU,  in  Carunrvonshire,  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half:  its  length  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  by  one  in  breadth,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupi^  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  which  only  affords  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
above  elevation,  the  sea  front  of  which  presents  perpendicular 
and  projecting  ctifls,  in  which  the  hazardous  trade  of  taking 
eggs,  by  the  adventurer  being  let  down  hy  a  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  is  practised  during  the  resort  of  puffins  and 
cktm  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bardsey  is 
only  accessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  south-east  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well- sheltered  harbour,  capable  uf  admitting 
vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  argillaceous  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley  and  wheat.  No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the 
island,  except  the  common  water-lizard,  a  circumstance 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sheltering  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Lonl  New- 
borough,  and  its  rental  was  a  hundred  guineas  a-year.  let 
out  in  three  bargains.  The  population,  in  183]iVas«gh^- 
four,  half  of  whom  were  males. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  probably  derived  fttim 
its  having  formed  a  refuge  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
*  Isle  of  Saints'  and  Ynis  Enlli,  or  the '  inland  of  the  current,' 
on  account  of  the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  and  which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and 
rather  unsafe.  The  name  of  '  Isle  of  Saints*  is  said  to  hare 
arisen  from  the  circumitance,  that  after  the  massacre  at 
Bangor  the  sur^'iving  monhs  Hed  hither  for  refuge.  It  is 
certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
religiuuH  recluses ;  and  although  the  precise  period  when 
its  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  a  religious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  1516,  when  Dubncius,  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  having 
resigned  his  arcEbtsht^rie,  retired  thither.  The  monks  of 
Uiis  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed, 
while  they  continued  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  succession,  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  always  Known  whose  turn  would  be  next;  but  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  d8/.  6f.  2id,  tho  clear  revenue  amounting  to  46/.  \». 
4^(i.  Its  site  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  said  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory,  not 
far  distant,  consists  of  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
chapel  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per^ 
formed  at  the  parish  church  of  Aberdaron,  on  the  opposite 
promontory.  (Pennant's  Tbur  in  Wales;  Btngley 's  Abr^ft 
Wales ;  Evans's  Beauties  of  Norlh  Wales ;  Dugdole's  Mo- 
nasticon.  edit.  18:23.) 

BAREILLY,  an  extensive  district  In  the  province  of 
Dtiibi,  in  Hindustan,  situated  between  28"  und  30°  N.  lat. 
Tliis  district  funned  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  in  1774.  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the 
diijtrict  of  Bareilly  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  vizier,  now  king  of  Oude,  in  return  for  a  pecunianr  sub- 
sidy, and  in  consideration  of  the  military  aid  afforded  by  the 
British  agiunst  the  menaced  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shan,  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  vhose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  remaining  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude,  and  on  the  west  it  has  Muradabad,  Allighur.  and 
Furuckliabad.  In  tho  Institutes  of  Akbar,  this  district  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon :  its  name  before  the 
•eat  by  the  RohtUas  was  Kuthair. 


The  district  of  Bareilly  is  for  the  most  part  level.  Hid 
being  abundantly  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  forau  ili 
boundary  to  Uie  west,  and  hy  many  small  streams,  the  soil 
is  generally  productive.  According  to  a  survey  made  in 
1815,  the  district  contained  4,408.380  small  begahs  tS  land 
in  cultivation,  wbicfa  yielded  a  revenue  of  8.868,880  mpeci 
(326,628/.)  At  that  time  there  vera  3,863.083  begaba  flt 
for  railtivfttion,  but  not  under  tiltan,  and  8.5ft8,BB0  b^ah* 
of  entirely  waste  land.  The  be^  ia  about  oM-third  of  in 
English  acre. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Banilly  are  the  same  as  am 
usually  cultivated  in  the  ncH-them  parts  of  Hinduatan.  The 
only  description  of  produce  which  requires  any  partieular 
remark  is  a  species  of  rice  called  basmaH,  signifying  per- 
fumed, which  is  considered  to  he  superior  in  quality  to  tba 
best  rice  exported  to  Europe  fVom  Patna.  Sugar-canes  utd 
grain  are  among  the  objects  of  cultivation. 

In  summer,  notwithstanding  its  northern  poattimi,  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  excessive ;  but  duriii|^  tha  viater  tte 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  Hountaiiu  on  the  north 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  ia  soiMtinMB 
seen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  watw  is  fhmo  em 
when  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towos.  Tbeta 
are,  in  addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Bndayooo,  Chna' 
dowsy.  Chilkeah.  Coaupoor,  PjUibeet,  Etampoor,  and  Shtb- 
jehanpoor. 

Budayoon,  situated  in  SS°  4'  N.  lat  and  78"  58'  E.  long., 
is  a  vei7  antient  place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  when 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1303,  and  is  lo  men- 
tioned by  Abul  Fall;  but  it  is  no  longer. of  any  importsDce. 
Chundowsy.  in  28'^  36'  N.  lat.  and  78°  36'  E.  long.,  carried 
on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the  cesuon  of  the  district  lo 
the  English.  Cbtlkeah,  in  39°  84'  N.  lat.  and  79°  ^K. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  Importance  as  one  of  tbt  prindpol  mirta 
of  trade  with  Kumaon.  and  through  that  ^stoict  with  Tibet 
and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fotr  is  held  here  at  eertun  Kasooi 
of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booUu  ate  erected,  fai 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  wooUen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms;  Cosstpoor. 
in  29°  11'  N.  lat.  and  78°  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  grsst 
trade  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank,  to  which  great  saneUty  is 
attributed,  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindu  pilgrims  visiting 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples.  PilU- 
beet,  in  iS"  42'  N.  lat  and  79"  48'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  onlr  dui-iog  the 
rainy  season.  This  town  cartfed  on  a  mfflsiilerable  trade 
previous  to  its  eession  to  the  En^'sb.  which  it  then,  for  the 
most  part,  lost,  but  its  commerce  is  now  somewhat  i«rviving. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  prinripa\  place  of  uue 
for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  over  Ujk- 
per  Hindustan  for  its  brilliant  whiteness,  and  known  in 
commerce  as  Pillibeet  rice.  A  very  elegant  mosque  ww 
built  here  during  the  dominion  of  the  RoEitlaa.  The  towni 
of  Rampoor,  Suahjkhahpook.  *nd  ButsiLLT.  taquire 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  in 
Bareilly  than  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hackery 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  mow  com- 
modious than  that  used  in  the  lower  provinces.  The  trade 
with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  Ae  north, 
is  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  which  carry  their 
loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  anosi 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principal?  in  ddnuo, 
salt,  raw  sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

Between  the  date  ofita  conquest  in  1774,  and  itaeession 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  1801,  Bareilly  declined  con- 
siderably in  prosperity,  owing  to  raisgovemmcnt ;  and  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  had  previously  been  under  enltivttion, 
were  allowed  to  run  waste.  The  system  of  order  and  the 
security  for  property  which  have  followed  the  establishment 
of  British  authority,  have  restored  its  antient  prospenOs 
condition,  which  is  said  to  be  progressively  advancing. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsoiM  nco 
of  men.  Formerty  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion followed  the  trade  of  war,  serving  readily  unaer  any 
chief  who  would  take  them  into  pay.  Tho  armie*  of 
Holkar  and  of  Jcswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  from 
reilly.  The  sovereignty  of  the  English  put  a  stop  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  for  a  time  the  people,  thus  deprived  of 
their  favourite  occupation,  were  in  coiuequenee  unfriendly 
to  the  British  government;  by  degrees,  however,  they  h&n 
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htvn  mailed  from  tbi«  torbulent  dispMiUoo,  and  hare 
tumad  to  peaeeable  empk^menta.  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  numberi  in  this  dis- 
tript,  but  no  census  or  claaaifination  has  ever  been  made  by 
vbich  the  exact  proportions  oould  be  aseertained. 

(MitU's  Hiatc^  qf  BriHA  India  ;  Papers  in  Appendix 
to  Stportt  qf  cWm^UM  qf  Hoim  ttf  Commmt  on  the 
AJfaira  of  India.y 

BARBILLY.  th«  oapital  town  of  tb«  diatriet  BareiUr.  is 
situated  in  2flP  SS*  N.  Ut,  and  79°  16'  E.  long.  This  town 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  united 
•  atr^ani  of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  rivers,  about  forty  miles 
N.  W,  of  the  Oanjjies.  It  came  into  posseasion  of  the  British 
in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district 
of  Bareilly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  aalablisb- 
ment  and  a  circuit  courtt  having  juxiadioUni  over  nine  other 
subordinate  districts. 

llie  town  of  Bareilly  is  extensive:  when  a  survey  was 
made  in  183-2  it*was  found  tu  oontain  13,926  houses  and 
shops,  and  65,793  inhabitants :  of  these  about  two-thirds 
were  Hiudus,and  one-third  Mohammedans.  The  principal 
street  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  houses,  al- 
though low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  story),  are  well 
built :  in  some  otherparts  of  the  town  the  houses  ate  little 
better  than  huts.  The  oivil  and  military  aervanu  of  the 
Eaat  India  Company  reside  in  cantonments  outside  the 
town  to  ti»  south ;  where  a  kind  of  citadel  has  been 
built,  strong  enough  to  protect  the  European  inhabitants 
from  any  attack  of  the  natives.  The  building  of  this  forti- 
fication was  undertaken  after  the  quelling  of  an  Insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives  in  1816,  which  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  impose  a  small  tax  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  local  police:  this  insuireetion  was  not  suppiessed 
until  many  lives  bad  been  loat  on  both  lidei. 

The  iahabUaitts  of  BaTeiUjr  show  much  ingenuity  in  the 
maou&oture  of  sword-euttery  and  various  other  objeots, 
such  as  fine  carpeting,  embroidery,  jewellery,  book-binding, 
and  engravbig.  The  town,  is  likewise  oMed  for  its  brass 
manufkctures  and  cal^et  work;  man^of'the  Company's 
stations  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  auppUed  from 
Bareilly  with  various  articles  of  bouaehold  ftmiture,  which 
are  conveniently  and  beautifully  taade, 

Bareilly  lies  about  halfway  between  Lueknow  and  Delhi, 
and  is  distant  from  Agra  129  mites,  from  Benaros  345  miles, 
from  Calcutta  805  miles>  from  Delhi  143  miles,  and  from 
Poooah  910  miles,  travelling  diatancea.  , 

(Rennetl's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qfHindmtm;  Mills's  /fw- 
tory  o/Brituh  India  f  Report  of  CopmUU0  q^Bmim  (if 
Commont  on  the  Affairs  of  India,} 

BAREITH,  or  BAYREUTH.   [Sea  BAimBOTH.] 
-  BARE  LINE.   [See  Gbodisy.] 

BARETTI,  JOSEPH,  was  bwn  at  Turin  in  1716. 
His  lather  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
young  Baretti  fbeling  a  dislike  to  it,  left  his  fiither's  house 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  went  to  Guastalla,  where  he  had 
an  uncle,  who  placed  him  as  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house. 
Here  he  aoplieo.  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  poetry, 
and  ho  took  particular  delight  in  the  fuetious  style  of  com- 
position in  wnioh  Bemi  oxoelled.  Among  the  prose  writers, 
Benventtte  Cellini  was  his  favenrita.  After  a  few  years  he 
left  the  eounting-house,  and  went  to  Milan  and  Venice, 
wlisre  he  became  acquainted  with  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Passeroni, 
Paruii,  and  other  literary  men  of  that  age.  At  Venice  he 
was  emE^oyed  by  a  bookseller  to  translate  Comeille't  plays 
into  Italian ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  entered  into  a  literary 
aoDtrov4ny  with  a  Doctw  Schiavo,  in  which  he  displayed 
eonsiderable  violenoe.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  1 747.  be 
wrote  a  pamphlet  agunst  a  professor  of  that  university,  of 
the  name  of  Bartoli ;  but  the  namphlet  was  suppressed  by 
the  regent  of  thenntversity,  and  Baretti  being  reprimanded, 
detwmlned  upon  leaving  Italy.  He  had  early  applied  to 
the  sttidy  of  the  English  language,  and  in  1 751  be  came  to 
Lt^don,  where  he  employed  himself  as  a  teacher  of  Italian. 
After  he  had  b^un  to  reside  in  London,  he  translated  into 
Eogliah  the  thirty-third  Canto  of  Dante's  Irifemo,  which 
eontaina  the  episode  of  Ugolino,  aud  also  Horace's  Carmen 
SMnUart.  In  1757  he  published  the  Italian  Library, 
which  was  an  aecount  ot  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most 
valuable  authors  of  Italy,  with  a  short  history  of  the  Italian 
language :  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue.  Having 
baeome  known,  he  was  appointed  seoretaiy  Rv  the  foreign 
eevespendeBee  to  the  Royal  Aeademy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 


ture, and  Anhitecturs.  In  1760  he  set  off  on  a  tour  with 

an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southwell,  went  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Uio  south 
of  France,  to  Italy.  He  gave  an  account  of  bis  journey  in 
his  Lettere  fUmigUari,  published  at  Milan  in  2  vols.,  1762. 
which  being  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  relating  to  Spain 
and  Portu^.  two  countries  then  little  visited  by  travellers, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  He  afterwards  recast  his 
work  into  EngUsh,  and  published  it  witb  considerable  addi- 
tions, under  the  title  of  A  Journey  J^rom  landtm  to  Oenoa, 
4  vols.  I2ma,  Dublin,  1 770. 

He  spent  several  years  after  his  return  to  Italy  between 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice;  in  which  last  city  ho  began  a 
critical  journal,  called  I'Yutta  litieraria,  the  Literary 
Scourge,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Italy.  His 
object  was  to  reclaim  the  gcnerahty  of  Italian  writers  of 
his  lime  from  their  too  great  attention  to  words  and  mere 
rhetoric,  and  to  direct  their  minds  to  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  But  he  conducted  his  journal  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  and  became  involved  in  personal  quar- 
rels with  several  writers  of  some  note,  and  among  othen 
with  Father  Appiano  Buonafedo,  a  monk  high  in  rank,  of 
the -order  of  Celestinea,  and  himself  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  who  published  a  reply  to  BaretU,  under 
the  title  of  II  hue  pedagogo.  The  controversy  between 
these  two  was  carried  on  with  a  virulence  of  personal  in- 
vectire  that  reminds  us  of  the  scandalous  quarrels  of  Valla 
and  Poggio,  and  was  disgraceful  to  both  the  combatants. 
Buonafede  being  a  man  of  high  connexions,  Baretti  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Venice,  and  be  accordingly  repaired, 
in  176S,  to  Ancona.  where  he  went  on  publishing  his  jour- 
nal, affixing  to  it  the  false  locality  of  IVento.  Some  time 
afterwards  ne  ditoontinued  it,  having  pnbliabed  the  HZrd 
Number,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  England  he  wnt«  An  Account  qf  tht  Mantw*  and 
Cu$tomt  qf  Italy,  with  Obiervatiom  on  the  Mietake*  ^ 
Travellers  toith  regard  to  that  Country,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1769:  this  work  is  a  series  of  strictures  on  a  Tburta 
Italy  by  a  Dr.  Sharp,  who  hod  judged  the  Italians  very  super- 
ficially, and  spoken  of  them  very  dogmatically.  Baretti  took 
up  the  defence  of  his  countrymen  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
His  book  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  pretty  ftiir  account 
by  an  Italian  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  country  in 
the  last  eeutury,  long  before  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
nuty  years.  He  stdd  the  manuscript,  according  to  his  own 
itatement,  for  200/.  He  also  wrote  a  disaertation  in  French 
8ur  Shahspeare  et  M.  de  Vettaire,  in  which  he  refuted  many 
erroiawhicn  Voltaire  had  made  in  speaking  of  Shahspeare, 
and  exposed  his  flippancy  in  judging  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  foreign  nations,  suoh  as  the  English  and  the 
Italian,  with  which  he  was  very  superflcialty  acquainted, 
and  into  the  spirit  of  which  be  oould  not  enter.  This  little 
book  is  written  with  much  critical  talent  arul  great  indepen- 
dence of  thought*  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  ovenrrown  reputation  Voltaire  then  enjoyed. 

Baretti  published  an  Italian  Orammar,  and  an  Italian 
and  English  Dictionary,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  which  supersede<l 
the  former  one  of  Altieri ;  it  baa  aince  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  stUl  much  in  use.  He  also  compiled  a 
Spanish  and  Bnglish  Dictionary,  fo)..  London,  1 778. 
-  One  evening  as  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  street  brawl. 
Being  attacked  by  several  men,  ha  drew  his  penknife  and 
wounded  one  of  the  assailants,  who  soon  after  died.  He 
was  tried  on  the  capital  chaive,  mado  his  own  defence,  and 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  T>r.  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke,  atid 
Mr.  Garrick,  on  the  trial,  gave  fhvourable  evidence  as  to 
his  cluiraeter. 

In  1782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  salary  as 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  added  to  the  profits 
derived  from  his  literary  labours,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
decent  oomfort  till  1789,  when  he  died  in  London,  in  his 
75th  year.  He  was  acquainted  with  many  ot  the  English 
literary  men  of  his  time,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  hia  letters  speaks  very  favourably  of 
Baretti's  book  of  travels,  and  states,  on  Baretti's  own  autho- 
rity, that  he  was  the  first  man  that  ever  received  money  for 
copyright  in  Italy.  (Boewell's  lAfs  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
edited  by  J.W.  Croker,  see  Index,  Baretti.  TMUri'm  ;  among 
other  particulars  conoeraing  Baretti  in  this  work,  are  copies 
of  three  very  friendly  lattm  from  Johnson  in  1 701-3,  after 
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Baretti  had  nturaed  to  Italy.)  Among  Baretti't  later  works 
the  following  deserves  mention:— iln  Introduction  to  the 
vtost  ute/ul  European  Languaeet.  contLHn^  of  S^ct  Pas- 
tagea/rom  the  mott  ceUbnOedEngiuh,  Italian,  and  Spaauh 
Juthorg,  mth  TVoncAiftom  ca  close  ai  fomble.  8vo.  I^ndon, 
1772.  The  passaffeaaro  all  Rrom  prose  writers.  andeachpa»- 
aage  ia  transl^d  into  three  languageft  in  parallel  columns. 
BO  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  o*  expressing  the  same 
sentence  in  each  of  the  four  lanKuages.  Baretti  aimed 
chiefly  at  exactness  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
(Bfazxuchdli,  SaritUm.  dliaUa;  Ugoni,  della  letteratura 
Italiana. 

BARFLEUR.  a  small  fishing  town  in  France,  in  the 

Seoinsula  of  Cotentin,  or  CotanUn,  now  included  in  the 
epartment  of  Mancbe.  As  it  i»  not  on  any  of  tiie  »eat 
roads  of  France,  we  cannot  give  its  exact  distance  nom 
the  capita],  bnt  it  is  probably  about  15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Valognes,  which  is  204  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Cherbourg. 

The  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  end 
it  had  anoUier  name  alst^  that  of  Val  de  Cere,  but  Barfleur 
is  the  most  common  appellation.  In  former  davs  it  was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  good  port.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888,  by  the  celebrated  Northman 
Hastings,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin ;  but  it 
rose  again  into  importance,  which  it  probably  owed  to  its 
port,  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Borfieur 
was  the  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kings  of  England  of  the  Nwman  race,  when  they  crossed 
the  Ghannd,  and  it  was  faere  that  William,  son  of  Henry  I., 
embarked  previously  to  his  shipwreck  in  1120.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France;  but  in  1346  it  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  the  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Barfleur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
heing  neglected  was  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  sufficient 
for  smalfboatfl  which  draw  little  water.  The  place  has  sunk 
into  insignificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fldi,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  linen  yam,  hemp,  and  butter.  The  Dictionnaire 
Vmvertel  de  la  France  (Wris,  1804}  assigns  to  Barfleur  a 
population  of  893.  We  have  no  authority  of  later  date. 
TlieFo  existed  before  the  Revolution  a  cwvent  of  Augustin 
monks,  founded  for  that  order,  given  to  them  by  ^ihp  IV. 
(le  Bet)  of  France,  in  1286. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
hears  the  name  of  Cape  Barfleur.  It  is  in  49°  43'  N.  tat, 
1°  16'  W.  long.  All  this  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fish.  (Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la  France; 
EspiUy.) 

BARQA'GLT.  SCIPIO'NE,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  patrietau  family,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth 
eentury.  He  became  custinguished  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  WdS  a  member  of  the  aca&myof  the /nfronoft' of  Siena, 
U  well  as  of  the  Venetian  aoademsr  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593.  Bai^gli's  principal  works  are,  1. 
/  Trattenimenti,  -Ito.  Venice,  1587,  which  by  some  is  called 
Bargagli's  novels.  In  imitation  of  Boccaccio's  Decatnerone, 
the  author  supposes  four  ladies  and  five  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  1555,  at  Siena,  while  that  city  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
tertain each  other  by  proposing  and  answering  questions- 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  party  tells 
a  tale.  Bai^;agli'8  tales  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  ima^^  nor  indecent  in  tiieir  lai^age.  The  work  be- 
gins with  a  powerftil  description  of  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  1554-5,  whUe  bnieged 
by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  nrevious  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
republic.  It  is  a  faitoful  historical  account,  and  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest.  2.  Dell'  Imprese,  4to. 
Venice,  1594.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symbolic  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  which  were  assumed  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  by 
knights  at  tournaments  or  on  setting  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  perpetuated  in  the  escutcheons 
and  armorial  bearings  of  noble  families,  white  others  were 
assnmed  by  academies  and  other  societies.  This  book  is 
eonsidered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatine,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  the 
double-headed  eagle  to  his  coat  or  arms.  The  third  work 
of  BargogU  ii  11  Tunmino  ovpero  del  Parity  «  dello 


Scriver  Sanese,  4to.  Siena,  1602,  a  dialogue  on  the  wiott 
dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  espedally  on  uiat  of  Siena,  ex- 
plaining the  principal  difibrenoes  of  spelling  and  pronon- 
ciation  hetween  that  and 'the  Florentine  dialect,  as  well  as 
the  difference  in  certain  words  used  by  each  to  signify  the 
same  objects.  The  Turamino  gives  a  list  of  old  Sienese 
writers,  especially  poets,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  IS  a  work  of  some  interest  to  philotogista  and 
Italian  scholars.  BargE«li  wrote  other  minor  works  boUi 
in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  1612. 

His  brother  Girolamo,  who  was  a'  professor  of  law,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  was 
likewise  an  author.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Diahgo  dei 
Giuochi  ehe  nelle  Vegghie  Saneti  ei  usano  di  fare,  8vo. 
Venice,  157S,  which  is  an  exidanation  of  the  numerous  sodal 
games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  ooeauonally  played  m 
Italy  among  friendly  parties  assembled  to  pass  togetlMr  the 
winter  evemngs,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  consideraUa 
display  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
shrewdness  in  guessing,  liie  auuior  justly  condemns  those 
licentious  equivocations  or  indecent  allusions  which  are  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  been  by 
some  erroneously  attributed  to  Sdpione  Bargagli.  (Hax- 
zuchelli,  Scrittori  ditalia.) 

BARGAIN.  This  word  is  immediately  derived  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French  Bargnigner;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  bom  the  Italian  Bargagnare.  Its  etpno* 
logy  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  fteqiumtiy 
uMd  in  the  middle  ages  to  ugnify  the  arrangement  dTtiis 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase.  (See  Ducaoge,  Gluiar.  ad 
verbum  Barcaniare.)  In  Has  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in 
English  law ;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  goods  is 
mentioned,  the  bai^ain  denotes  the  arrangement  criT  the 
terms  upon  which  one  sells  and  another  buys ;  and  the  sale 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pass  the 
property  f^m  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  cases  the 
seller  is  caUed  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  termed  ^ 
bargainee.  The  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  personal 
goods  80  as  effectually  to  change  the  property.  In  onkr, 
however,  to  give  validitjr  to  this  contract,  it  is  essentia)  that 
there  should  be  a  erauideration  given  or  promised  by  the 
barg^nee  to  the  bargainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  agrees 
to  tell  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  premise  him 
any  thing  fbr  it,  this  is  what  the  English  lew,  following  the 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactuatt  a  naked  bargain,  and  not  a 
sale,  and,  being^whoUy  void,  will  not  pass  the  property  in' 
the  horse  to  me. 

The  term  Bargain  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  generaJIy 
used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  denote  a  kind  of  conveyance 
of  real  property,  which  derives  its  effect  ftom  the  statute 
27  H.  VIIL  c  10,  commonly  called  the  Statiite  of  Uses. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statiite,  it  was  the 
custom  thiroughout  England  to  convey  lands  to  uses:  that 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  mm 
person,  while  tiie  tise  or  beneficial  interest  was  ei^ojed  1^ 
another,  who  was  called  the  cettuique  use.  This  practice 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  monastie 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mort* 
main,  which,  while  they  prohibited  a  direct  conveyance  to 
those  corporations,  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  alienations 
to  third  persons  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  religious  bousea. 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  statute  IS 
Ric.  II.  c  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  statutes  <^  mortmain.  But  the  practice  of 
conveying  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  attended  with  so 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  ctmtinued  with  respect  to 
estates  of  private  individuals.  The  courts  of  common  law, 
indeed,  refused  to  acknowbdjge  any  other  title  than  that  of 
the  person  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  land.  Bnt 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  ground  that  the  1<g*^ 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the  trusts  w 
which  the  land  was  vested  in  them,  used  to  interfere  to  com- 
pel them  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  eeetuifm 
ute,  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  directions. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  fixity 
over  trusts,  which  has  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  shape.  The  interest  in  the  use,  being  a  eceatiott 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  nwdiftr 
cations  imposed  1^  those  courts.  Henc^  they  peniutled 
uses  to  pass  by  the  will  of  oHuique  use  at  a  time  when 
land  its^  was  not  devisable  except  In;  particular  custom. 
Again,  uses  were  not  iulgeot  to  aiu  reiitn,  wardship,  mai* 
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riage*  esctest,  or  any  other  feudal  incident,  nor  tiable 
fbr  the  debts  of  eestuique  use. 

The  use  being,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  thus  separated 
fh>m  the  possession  of  the  land,  it  fuUowed  that  the  alien- 
ation of  the  one  might  be  made  without  parting  with  the 
other.  Thus,  if  a  person,  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  made  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  should 
be  bis,  but  retained  possession  of  the  property,  the  Court  of 
*  Cluncery  (provided  the  bargain  was  ground^  upon  a  suffi- 
cient consideration)  looked  upon  the  bargainer  as  holding  the 
estate  to  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
pn{f»eded,  and  who  was,  according  to  the  dictates  of  good  cod- 
scienee*  to  be  treated  as  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  Equity, 
however,  following  the  rule  of  the  civil  law.  not  to  enforce  a 
nudum  pactum,  refused  to  compel  the  peiibrmance  of  any 
agreements  except  such  as- were  founded  either  on  good  or 
tKihtable  consideration.  These  tvo  classes  of  contracts  gave 
rise  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  Uiough  dis- 
regarded by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
in  equity.  The  first,  namely  a  •conveyance  on  a  good  con- 
sideration, was  where  the  owner  of  the  estate,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  lore  which  he  bore 
his  actual  wife,  child,  or  other  blood  relation,  agreed  by 
deed  to  bold  the  estate  for  the  use  of  suoh  wife,  child,  or 
blood  relation.  Tina  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
ftom  the  word  'seisin,'  which  in  English  law  signifies 
possession  of  a  freehtdd  atate.  The  other  was  where  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration ;  namely, 
one  consisting  of  money  or  money's  wor&  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
Tices  incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  called  a  bargain 
and  sale.  It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  sale ;  but  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
which  case  the  courts  of  equity  did  not  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  the  consideration,  provided  it  were  valuable 
according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  process  of  time,  the  inconvenience  of  separating  the 
real  ftotn  the  ostenuble  ownership  of  the  land  was  found  to 
eounterbalanee  may  advanti^;es  that  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally derived  from  the  system.  The  departure  from  the 
pcinciiHes  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  permitting 
secret  alienations  to  have  the  same  efiect  as  the  open  and  no- 
torious conveyance^  of  former  times,  opened  a  wide.door  to 
fraud.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  sufi'ered  by  the  system 
of  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  ena$:traents 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil.  [SeoUsBS.]  At  length  the  legislature,  in  the  27th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  by  a  bold  enaclinent  aboUshod  the 
distinction  between  ownership  of  the  land  and  ownership  of 
the  use,  by  transferring  uses  into  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
by  giving  to  the  person  who  had  formeriy  only  an  interest 
in  the  use,  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  legal  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  where  a  person  before  the  statute  (having  a  freehold 
estate  in  lands)  had  agreed,  for  good  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, that  the  use  of  such  lands  should  belong  to  another,  the 
statute  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  m  the  land,  and 
conferred  upon  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was 
made  (or,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
in  the  land  that  he  formerly  had  in  the  use.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  the  bargainer  had  an  estate  less  than 
fl-eehold  in  the  luid  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years),  the 
statute,  which  provides  only  for  cases  where  persons  are 
Mtted  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  not  to  apply.  Therefore, 
in  that  ease  the  barf^nee  was  left  to  bis  remedy  in  equity 
as  before.  But  in  conveyances  of  fteehold  estates,  the 
statute  gives  such  a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enforce 
in  a  court  of  law  without  having  recurrence  to  equity. 
The  (^ration  of  the  conveyance  has  been  w^U  described  to 
be  of  Bucb  a  nature,  that  t^e  bargain  first  vests  the  use,  and 
then  the  statute  vests  the  possession  in  the  bargainee.  The 
words  of  the  statute  extend  to  every  species  of  real  property 
•(except  copyhold  estates),  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore, 
all  suoh  property  (if  actually  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  use)  may  he  the  subject  of  conveyance  bv 
bargain  and  sale.  (Suiders  On  and  TVMf,  vol.  i. 
p.  107;andToLii.p.Sl.) 

The  legislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  to  thut 
equitaUemode  of  transfer  of  property,  proceeded  in  the  same 
session  to  provide  against  its  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment of  fraud.  The  seciet  nature  of  uses  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  as  one  of  the 
principai  reasons  for  their  abolition.  To  prevent  the  same 
objection  fiom  arising  to  the  conveyanoe  by  bargain  and 


sale  under  the  statute,  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  o.  16,  pro* 
vided  that  no  bargain  and  sale  should  operate  to  pass  an 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  made  by  writing  indented, 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  custos  rotulorum,  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
or  counties  where  the  lands  bai^ned  and  sold  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  one :  the  enrolment  to  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  writing.  The  act  contains  an  excep- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  cor- 
porate, where  the  mayors  or  other  officers  have  authority,  or 
have  lawfully  used  to  enrol  any  evidences,  deeds,  or  other 
writings.  A  bargain  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  dote  of  the 
conveyance.  The  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  be 
a  deed ;  t.  e.,  must  be  delivered  as  well  as  sealed,  as  the 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
edge  of  the  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
writing  being  in  tbe  hands  of  another  contracting  party. 
(Burton  on  Ileal  Property^  p.  140 ;  and  see  Dbbd,  In- 

DBNTURB.) 

The  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  is  a  copy  of  the 
deed  upon  parchment  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court : 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  wiUiin  six 
months,  without  saving  calendar  months,  it  is  understood, 
according  to  a  well  known  rule  of  law,  to  mean  lunar 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days.  But  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s,  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuance  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  execution,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bargainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  conveyenoe  until  it  be  enrolled,  frequent  questions  have 
Visen  in  our  courts  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  bargainee 
in  the  interval  between  the  exeeutimi  of  the  deed  and  the 
enrulineiit.  For  most  purposes  the  enrolment  has  a  retro- 
spective relation  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  enrolment  were  immediate.  But 
it  has  been  held  that,  although  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
is  entitled  to  the  rent  incurred  between  the  delivery  and 
the  Enrolment,  yet  if  the  tenant  pay  the  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, tbe  payment  is  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
compellable  at  law  to  account  for  it.  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  convey  the  estate  by  har- 

Sain  and  sale  to  another  person,  and  then  enrol  the  first 
eed,  the  second  deed  is  void,  though  it  be  afterwards  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  made  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  is 
not  valid.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Sanders  on 
Uiet  and  Trusts,  vol.  li.  p.  55.  Tbe  74th  section  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Vm.  IV.  cap.  74.  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  enrolled  under  that  act  sliall  take  effect  as  if  enrolment 
had  not  been  required,  but  shall  be  void  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  claiming  under  a  deed  subse- 
quent in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  of  bargains  and  sales  of  fteehold  land  being 
considered  as  deeds  of  record  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  records  as  to 
render  a  cop^  of  an  enrolment  admissible,  in  the  first  in- 
stancy as  evidence  in  a  court  of  lav,  without  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  re  flues,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  10  Anne.  c.  J8,  s.  3,  in 
conformity  (as  it  is  said)  with  former  usage,  has  given  to 
enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  the  same  privilege 
with  other  records,  by  making  copies  of  them  of  the  same 
force,  when  produced  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  be  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proper  officer  (whence  they  are  called  office  copies), 
and  must  be  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Some  time  after  the  passing  <iS  the  Statute  of  Enrolments 
a  method  of  evading  the  object  of  it  was  discovered.  Tbe 
statute,  in  terms,  only  extends  to  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  if  a  person,  being  him- 
self possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Statute  of  Uses  itself  did  not 
apply),  carved  an  interest  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  such 
estate  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  such  deed  did  not  re 
quire  enndment.  Ana  the  Statute  of  Uses  conferring  upw  . 
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nuh  bundnM  fa  jwn  the  legal  pouatsKHk  of  the  land, 
be  was  in  a  conditkn  to  nceiTe  from  the  bargainee  a  re- 
lease of  the  freehold  reversion :  for  a  release  is  a  relinquish- 
ment  of  right,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  can 
only  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in 
the  land,  whidi  enables  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
relinquished.   [See  Rilbasb,  Rbtbbsion.} 

Ttus  was  the  origin  of  the  oonveyanoe  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  from  its  convenience  in  effecting  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  freduM  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  without 
any  a^d^onal  ceremonies,  has,  in  modem  times,  nearly 
superseded  emy  other  mode  of  alienation  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  modem  oonveyanoe  by  lease  and  release  is 
theraftre  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  a  nkase  at  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
quired. The  first,  which  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargam  and 
sale  for  one  year  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  tins,  gives  the  actual  legal  possetsion  of  the 
land,  without  a  formal  entry,  to  the  bai^inee.  The  second, 
which  generally  bears  date  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  release  of  the  flwehold  and  inheritance  of 
the  land  to  the  party  who  has  already  obtained  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  for  a  year.  (For  a  fltrtbar  account  of 
this  mode  of  oonveyanoe,  see  Liah  and  RiLnAsa.}  , 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however*  that  u  before  the  Statute 
of  Uses  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  oorpwation  could  not  be 
seised  to  a  use,  so  since  that  sutute  no  corporation  (even 
though  otherwise  not  disabled  in  law  from  alienation)  can 
convey  by  bargain  and  sale.  Therefore  such  a  oorporation, 
in  order  to  convey  by  lease  and  release,  must  make  a  lease 
operating  at  the  common  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  upon  the  land  by  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  before  the  lessee  has  such  a  possession  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the'reversicHi. 

The  operative  words  of  transfer  ocmmonly  used  in  a  deed 
of  bargam  and  sale  ore  '  bar^in  and  tell ;'  hut  it  seems  that 
if  a  man,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  by  deed  indented* 
covenant  to  itana  seised  to  the  use  of  anouier*  w  give  and 
•ufeof^  or  alien,  grant,  and  demise  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  enrolled,  will  operate  as  a  bai^ain  and  sale.  (San- 
Mrs,  iftet  and  TnuU,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

A  banain  and  sale,  as  well  as  a  lease  and  release,  is  said 
to  be  a  harmless  eonveyance,  t. «.  if  a  person  by  either  of 
these  modes  of  conveyance  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  actually  possesses  in  the  land  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  the  conveyance 
operates  only  to  pass  such  interest  as  the  grantor  oould  law- 
fiiUy  convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  life  were  to  attempt 
an  alienation  by  a  more  vMont  mode  of  eonvnanoa  (as  by 
feoffment),  a  lorfeitnie  of  the  1^  estate  woold  ensue,  and 
liM  penm  next  in  remainder  or  reversioa  would  be  entitled 
to  take  adwttage  of  such  forfeiture  by  an  immediate  entiy 
upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  e.  164).  in  order  that 
m  bargain  and  sale,  as  consisting  of  one  deed,  may  not 
pay  a  lower  duty  than  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release, 
which  consists  of  two,  the  additional  duty  which,  if  the 
conveyance  had  been  by  Jease  and  release,  would  have 
been  incurred  by  the  lease,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  barffain  and  sate.  The  Statutes  <^  Uses  and  Enrolments 
areboui  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (10  Car.  I.  sess.  2,c.  I), 
but  there  is  no  Irish  statute  relaUngtocopies  of  enrolmente. 

BARGE  (Zoology),  the  Wench  name  for  some  of  the 
Oodwits,  mnuB  Limota  of  Brissui.   [See  Godwit.] 

BARGE-(X)URSE,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a 
builmng:  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immediately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  gable,  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  stucco  from  the  weather,  two  boards,  called  Wge- 
boards,  following  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  are  often 
attached  to  the  gables  of  old  EngUsh  houses,  fixed  near  the 
extremity  of  the  barge-«ourse,  and  carved  in  the  richest 
manner  in  the  (Gothic  style.  In  small  modem  buildings 
erected  in  the  form  of  cottages  the  liarge-board  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  is  generally  meagre  in  appearance^  and  does 
not  usually  possess  the  utility  of  the  old  bu^e-boaxd.  These 
Wge-boards  may  be  ooDsiMivd  as  rnie  ot  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristiu  <tf  domestio  Gothie  arehiteeture.  Numerous  fine 
•xamplei  of  these  barge-boards  may  be  seen  at  0>ventry. 
(See  Pug^n's  Ornanuntal  OabUa,  in  which  the  rich  designs 
of  many  of  these  carved  boards  are  admirably  drawn.) 

The  wtntl  Barge  is  possibly  a  corruption  or  AoM,  whidi  is 

*d  pnM^nciaUy  to  excess  beating  in.  boMing  on,  and 


beating  down.  T6e  ba^e-board  is  placed  at  tfie  gable  mds 
of  buildings  to  protect  the  barge-course  from  the  rain,  which 
would  otherwise  beat  in  upon  it.  The  Aar^w-course  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  comipti<Hi  of  dojA-boc^  Bash  may 
also  be  a  M»Tuption  from  the  Saxon  bttyceansa,  to  heshade, 
to  cover. 

BA'RI.  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of 
the  oontinental  part  of  die  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
It  extends  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast  of  the ' 
Adriatic  from  tlw  river  Ofrinto,  the  antient  Aufidus,  whidt 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Capitanata,  to  within  live 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  is  the  llrst  town  of  the 
Terra  d'Otranto  on  that  side,  inland  the  jHwInoe  of  Ban 
extends  about  thirty-five  miles  as  for  as  the  range  of  high 
hills,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  central  ridge  of  ue 
Apennines,  near  Venosa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to- 
wards the  Adriatic,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  T&ranto.  Tliit 
range  divides  the  province  of  Bari  from  that  of  Basill- 
cata,  Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Bari  on  that  side,  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  range.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popuJous 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  strip  of  it  which 
extends  along  the  sea-eoasi,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  countries 
in  Italy.  It  is  studded  with  a  number  of  towns  ftt  a  few 
miles  distance  from  each  other,  such  as  Barletta,  Trani, 
BiscegUa,  Molfetta,  Giovcnazzo,  Bari,  Molo,  Polignano^ 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  but  still  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast.  Andria.  Ruvo,  Noja,  Bitonto,  Bitetto,  ConT«r- 
sano,  &o.  Several  of  these  towns  have  from  12,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  ftt>m  4000  to  8000:  the 
whole  population  of  the  prorince  is  about  429,000.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  tracts  of  it  being  left  for  pasture  or  being 
overgrown  with  woods.  This  part  is  covered  with  calcareous 
hills ;  the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  good  cultivation.  Both 
the  Turn  di  Ban  and  the  Twra  d'Otranto  are  called  by  the 
natives  PugUa  pietroio,  *  stony  Fuglia,'  in  oppoaitioD  to 
Capitanata,  which  is  called  PugKa  piano,  'flat  Pugtia.' 
The  province  of  Bari  has  no  rivers  except  the  ()fonto,  which 
flows  along  its  north-western  border ;  but  abundant  s|Hings 
ere  found  at  littie  depth  underground,  and  supply  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  princi[»]  productions 
of  the  .country  are  oil,  com,  wine,  silk,  soda,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  Oil  and  com  are  tiie  diief  artidei 
of  export.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  Barletla 
and  Bari,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste,  Venice, 
the  coast  of  Ihilmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.  There  are 
some  manufactures  of  linen  at  MolAtta,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.  The  hax\>our9, 
are  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.  The  eUmete,  though 
very  hot,  is  generally  healthy,  ex{>ect  in  some  spots  where 
the  water  from  the  heavy  rains  is  allowed  to  accumuhite 
and  stagnate.  A  good  carriage-road  runs  along  the  coa>l 
from  Barletta  to  Hola,  a  distance  of  forl^  miles,  and  this 
tract  of  country,  called  La  Marina  di  Ban,  is  much  boosted 
of  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  fertile  appearance  and  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Another  and  a  more  inland  line  of 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  passing  through  Andria, 
Ruvo,  Bitonto,  &c.  The  province  of  Bari  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  intendente,  or  civil  govonor,  who  resides  at 
Bari.  but  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature  are 
est^lished  at  Trani.  The  province  la  divided  tnio  three 
districts— Bari.  Barietta,  and  Altamura ;  and  tiie  whole  is 
subdivided  into  thirty-seven  giudHeaton  ir^feridri,  having 
each  a  magistrate  or  inferior  judge. 

BARI,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  is  rituated  on  a  slip 
of  land  which  proj«^cts  into  the  sea,  and  is  140  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Naples,  in  4 8'  N.  lat..  and  16°  95'  E.  long.  It  was  called 
Barium  (B^ouv,  Strabo)  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Apulia.  At  one  epoch  itwas  probably  a  Greek' 
oolong,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to  its  oiigin. 


(SritUt  UoMDiM.  CoptMf.  Actimltlu.  W«4glrt  01  fnln*.  ] 

It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  bis  journey  to  ]foandu«iuiDt  u 
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»  pIlM  abounding  in  flib.  After  the  feXl  of  fhe  Western 
Empira,  Bari  was  fbr  a  time  under  the  Greek  emperon, 
and  aftenranib  under  the  Langobord  Dukes  of  Benevento. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  and  plundered  br  the 
Saracens,  who  were  called  into  Apulia  by  Ratchis,  Duke 
of  Benevento,  to  assist  him  against  the  rival  Count  of 
Salerno.  The  Emperor  Louis  took  ft  from  the  Saracens 
in  870,  but  a  few  years  after  the  Greeks  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  Bari  became  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
Catapan  or  governor  of  Apulia.  In  1 070  it  was  taken  by 
the  Normans  after  a  long  siege,  was  re-taken  by  the  Em- 
peror Lotharius  in  1 137.  and  again  cOhquefed  a  fe*  years 
'after  by  TLoget,  King  of  Sicily.  The  most  teniaKable 
building  in  Bari  is  the  church  and  prioty  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  were  built  in  1098,  and  richly  endowed  by  Roger, 
IDuke  of  Apulia.  The  church  is  a  lai^  and  venenwle 
Gothic  structure.  The  arches  which  dinde  the  aisles  are 
supported  by  double  pillars  of  granite.  Among  the  monu- 
ments is  a  Splendid  mausoleum  of  Bona  SforZa,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland  and  Duchess  of  Bari,  who  died  here  in 
1557.  There  is  also  the  tomb  of  Roberto  di  Bari,  protho- 
notary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  who  passed  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  unrortunute  Corradin6.  tlie  Castle  of 
Bari  is  a  large  and  old  structure.  The  to4m  itself  Is  suiw 
rounded  by  walU  and  Is  old-lookitag,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding ;  like  all  the  rest  of  Apulian  towns,  it 
has  neidier  sewers  nor  conduits.  It  contams  19.000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  an  appearance  of  bustle  and  opulence.  A 
manufacture  peculiar  to  this  place  is  that  of  the  argua  sto- 
matica,  a  sort  of  fine  cordial  made  of  aromatic  herbs  and 
spices,  which  is  generally  drunk  after  coffee,  and  is  much 
iu  rei^uest  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  monks  have  been 
long  m  the  habit  of  preparing  it.  The  port  of  Bari  is 
formed  by  two  moles  which  give  it  security  against  the 
winds  from  the  sea ;  and  though  it  is  nearly  fiHed  up  with 
sand,  it  is  stilt  the  most  frequented  of  any  m  the  province 
next  to  that  of  Barletta.  Bari  has  a  lyceum  or  royal  col- 
lege, one  of  the  five  that  enst  in  the  continental  put  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  confer  maaters*  and  bachelors*  degrees 
or  licences  as  they  are  called,  but  not  the  doctorat  laurea, 
which  is  a  privilege  of  the  University  of  Naples  only.  A 
certain  number  of  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
e^ht  ducats  a  month  (U.  79.  sterling,  instruction  included. 
(Keppel  Craven's  Tour  through  the  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples ;  Serristori,  Saggio  SlatisticodelV  Italia, ^c.) 

BARI'DIUS.  in  entomology,  a  genilB  of  the  order  Cole- 
opiera,  and  family  Curdulionidev.  These  are  cylindrical 
httle  beetles  which  feed  upon  aquatic  plants.  They  are 
generally  of  a  black  colour,  and  more  or  lest  covered  with 
a  whitish  down. 

BARILLA  (Spanish,  Barilla ;  German,  Soda^  Barilla ; 
French,  Soutkt  Barille  ;  Dutch.  Soda  ;  Italian,  Barriglia  ; 
Portuguese,  Solda,  Barrilha ;  Russian,  Sodttnf^}.  l^illa 
is  the  commercial  name  given  to  the  impure  carbonate  of 
soda  imported  into  this  country,  principally  from  Spain,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  Sicily,  The  best  Is  brought  from 
Alicante,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  it  is  prepared 
from  two  plants,  the  saltola  saliva,  or  barilla,  whence  the 
name  of  tne  preparation,  and  the  salier.  These  plants  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and 
the  produce  is  annually  exported  from  Alicante  to  the 
amount  of  90,000  cwt.  By  far  th?  largest  proportion  of  this 
quantity  finds  a  market  in  this  kingdom.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  seed  which  is  sown  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  usually  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered  in  the  month 
of  September  following.  They  are  men  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  and  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  heated  by 
being  thrown  together  in  heaps,  are  dried  in  the  sun  by 
the  same  methodas  is  used  in  England  for  making  meadow- 
hay.  In  October  the  plants  are  burned.  For  this  purpose, 
hemispherical  holes  are  made  in  the  earth  capable  of  con- 
taining about  a  ton  and  a-half  of  soda ;  two  iron  bars  are 
laid  across  each  of  these  cavities,  and  the  dried  plants, 
mixed  with  straw  and  reeds,  are  placed  upon  these  supports. 
The  whole  is  then  set  on  fire,  when  the  soda  which  the 
plants  contain  is  fused  and  flows  into  the  cavity  beneath 
in  the  form  of  a  red-hot  fluid.  This  burning  is  continued 
by  the  constant  heaping  on  of  plants  until  the  pit  is  filled, 
when  the  alkali  is  covered  over  with  earth  and  left  to  cool 
gradaally,  during  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
uie  mass  is  found  to  be  of  a  hard  and  spongy  consistence ; 
uid  this,  when  broken  into  fragments,  is  ready  for  shipment. 
Barilla  of  the  best  quality  is  of  a  bluisli-grey  colour ;  that 


frhtoh  U  made  fimn  other  plants  and'whtch  1b  hifintor,  k 
of  a  colour  apfvoaching  to  black,  and  of  greater  speoifle 
gravity  than  barilla  made  from  the  plants  awve-named. 

The  commercial  value  of  barilla,  as  applicable  to  the  arts, 
depends  upon  its  |)urity ;  that  is,  upon  the  quantity  of 
alkali  which  is  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. 
This  proportion  is  ucerlaiiiahle  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be  known  by  its  speciftc  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  49  parts  by  weight  of  this  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  l'848s.  Will  neutralise  64  parts  by 
weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda.  The  barilla  of  commerce 
is  usually  Ibuhd  to  contain  Ihnn  t6  to  iM  per  cent  of  iti 
weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda :  occasionally  some  is  met 
with  which  contains  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  In  its  crude 
state  the  alkali  of  barilla  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  substance  likewise  contains  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  besides  several  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  largest  consumption  of  barilla  takes  place  in  the' 
making  of  soap  and  glass.  When  employed  for  soap- 
making,  the  alkali  is  separated  by  solution  in  water,  and 
then  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  addition  of  lime,  wliich 
removes  the  carbonic  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
necessary,  because  alkalies  will  n6t  combine  witii  olraginous 
matter  to  (brm  soap,  unless  thejr  are  in  a  state  of  causticity. 
For  making  glass,  the  alkali  which  barilla  contains  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate ;  the  carbonio  aoid  is  driven  off 
by  heat  during  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  only 
in  making  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  glass  that  barilla 
is  used  in  its  crude  form.  For  the  composUion  of  plate- 
glass,  soda  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  is  required; 
and,  consequenily,  when  barilla  is  employed,  all  the  inso- 
luble impurities  and  foreign  substances  are  first  separated 
by  careful  lixiviation.  For  common  green  glass,  kelp  is 
generally  used,  which  is  inferior  to  barilla,  as  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  neutral  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  rarely  eontidns  beyond  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
pare  alkali. 

The  consumption  of  barilla  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  has  been  252)020  6wt, 
annually.  Until  1 822,  It  was  subject  to  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation of  Hi.  4d.  per  cwt.,  which  rate  was  then  redueed  to 
8*.  6d. ;  in  1 83 1  it  was  further  reduced  to  2*j^er  cwt. ;  and 
at  this  rate  it  now  stands  in  our  tariff.  Tne  quantities 
imported,  during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  brought 
from  the  fbllowlng  eounCries  ^^ 


1883.  1833. 

132.567  ewtt  74.537  ewt. 

34,476  111.748 

19,590  34,783 
1.905  3,422 


Spain  and  the  Balearic  Idandi 
Canary  Islands 
Italy  and  the  Italian  Isluidi 
Other  places      .  . 

Total      ,       188.538cwt.  214.490cwt. 

(Parke's  Chemical  Essavi ;  Libraru  <3f  Entertaining 
Knowledge— Vegetable  Suhttanees,  vol.  iii,;  Treatite  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Glass,  in  Ludner's  Cyelopadia;  (56- 
vemment  Statistical  Tables.} 

BARIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
and  family  Curculionidce.  The  species  of  this  genus  feed 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees.  One  of  the  species,  Bnris 
lignarius,  feeds  upon  the  elm  tree,  both  in  fhe  larva  state 
and  that  of  the  perfect  insect.  When  the  little  beetle  is 
about  to  lay  its  eggs,  it  generally  selects  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  tree  for  that  purpose,  and  bores  a  hole  with  its  short 
snout  in  the  dead  wood,  where  it  is  still  tolerably  sound ; 
this  bein^  accomplished,  it  enters  the  hole,  hinder  part  first, 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies :  the  hole  being  only  just  the 
size  of  its  cylindrical  body,  it  thus  forms  a  protection  for 
its  young,  by  stopping  the  bole  so  that  no  other  insect  can 
enter.  It  is  not  known  that  it  ever  attacks  any  other  wood 
but  that  part  where  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  conse- 
quently the  tree  can  receive  no  injury  from  this  little  weevil. 

BARITA  (Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genus  of  birds  which  he  places  among  the  shrikes,  but 
which  Vigors  considers  to  belong  to  the  ntmily  of  crows. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  Banta :  bill  bard, 
long,  and  strong,  convex  above,  slightly  hooked  at  tiie 
extremity,  near  wbichboth  mandibles  are  notched ;  nostrils 
lateral,  and  longitudinal  near  the  base ;  legs  stout ;  outer 
toe  joined  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  innei 
toe  entirely  free ;  hind  toe  elongated ;  claws  strong  and 
curved. 

Barita  Tibicm,  the  piping  crow,  common  in  New  South 
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Walet,  wbere  Qnoy  end  Ouinard,  tbe  aUe  natonliiU 
■Uacbed  to  Freyctnet's  expedition,  mv  numbers  of  them 
on  die  Blue  Hountaint  linne  sregariously  in  bdmU  tzoopet 
•miU  tenra  m  an  illastration  drthe  genus. 


[Dariuriblcrii.] 

The  bird  brought  home  hy  Freycinet  reached  France 
alive ;  and  by  its  good-natured  and  amusing  manners 
became  a  ^reat  favourite  vhile  on  ship-board.  It  was  a 
skilftil  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cackled  like  a  hen ;  but  its 
imitation  of  a  young  cock  was  complete.  It  had  been 
trained  to  whistle  airs  at  Port  Jackson,  and  some  of  these 
it  appeared  to  foi^et,  hut  rectdlected  Uiem  on  being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistles  loud  and  clear 
the  first  notes  of  *  Over  the  water  to  Charley.' 

Cale)r.  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  says,  that  the  bird 
builds  in  trees*  tbe  neat  consisting  of  sticks  lined  with 
grass,  and  generally  containing  three  young  ones.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  loud  whistling  noise,  perched  hurh  in  the 
trees,  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  be  mlgmto^.  Tne  piping 
crow  is  rather  less  than  the  common  crow.  The  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  shoulders  and  back, 
together  with  the  bases  of  the  wing-coverts,  ere  white,  tinged 
with  bluish.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  tail-coverts ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
black.  The  legs  end  claws  are  dusky,  and  the  bill  is  bluish 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  axtremity.  Vieillot  gives  the 
name  of  Cracticus  to  this  genus. 

BA'RIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  the  basis  of  the  alkaline 
oxide  or  earth  barytes.  Davy  first  gained  indications  of  the 
decomposition  of  barytes  in  the  end  of  October,  1807.  and 
obtained  an  alloy  of  it  wittl  iron  in  March,  1808.  The 
process  of  electrifying  mercury,  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  MM.  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  in 
May,  1 808 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
he  obtained  the  metal.  To  obtain  barium,  a  quantity  of  the 
mineral  substance  called  carbonate  of  barytes  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina ;  a 
cavity  is  made  in  the  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury ; 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative;  the  platina  positive,  by 
meensof  a  Voltaic  batteiy  containing  about  one  hundred 
double  plates.  In  a  short  time  the  barytes  of  the  carbonate 
is  decomposed,  and  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  barium 
formed.  This  amalgam  must  be  heated  in  a  smell  bent 
glass  tube,  which  contains  no  lead,  and  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  or  the  vapour  of  naphtha ;  tbe  mercury  being  vola- 
tilized, tbe  barium  remains.  Barium  may  also  be  procured, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  passing  a  current  of  the 
vapour  of  ijotassium  over  red-hot  barytes  in  an  iron  tube. 
By  this  a  mixture  of  barium  and  oxide  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained ;  from  this  the  metal  is  to  be  extracted  by  emalga- 
mation  with  mercury,  and  the  amalgam  is  to  bedecomposed 
by  heat  in  the  mode  already  described. 


The  properties  of  barium  ere,  that  it  resembles  silw  ia. 
appearance :  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  for  it  sinks  even 
in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  bubbles  of  gas :  it 
oxidizes  readily  in  water  by  decomposing  it,  with  the  ev<du- 
tion  of  hydr^en  gas ;  a  solution  of  barytes  is  thus  obtained. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  slightly  covered  wiUi  a  crust  of 
barytes;  it  fuses  befiire  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  9X.  this 
temperature  it  acts  upon  glass,  without  being  volatUixed : 
when  exposed  to  the  eur,  end  modeietely  heated,  it  bums 
with  a  deep  red  light  It  mey  be  flattened  a  little,  so  that 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  e  malleable  metal.  Barium  has, 
howerer,  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
oonsequiently  its  nn>i>ertieB  are  hut  imperfectly  known. 

Oxygen  and  oanum  combine  to  ttxm  two  compounds 
viz.,  ue  protoxide  usually  called  barytet  or  baryta^  and 
the  peroxide  of  barium.  The  first  of  these  oxides  (barytes) 
occurs  largely  in  nature,  and  was  discovered  in  the  ye«r  1 774 
by  Scheele ;  its  name  is  derived  &om  /3<uj»c  (&ar^«).  heavy. 
Barytes  is  met  with  oHnbinedwith  sulpnuric  acid,  fonning 
heavy  spar  or  eatolh  t«rmed  ehnnicaUy  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  with  carbonic '  ecid,  constituting  the  mineral  (Armed 
witherite,  or  carbonate  of  barytes ;  it  may  be  procured  by  de- 
composing  either  of  these  native  compounds.  The  simplest 
mode,  when  it  is  wanted  free  irom  water,  is  to  convert  the 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  this  when  stroogty 
heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitne 
acid  being  expelled,  the  barytes  remaining  has  the  folkowinK 
properties  it  is  of  greyish  white  colour ;  when  moistened 
with  water  it  becomes  very  hot.  and  in  a  short  time  falls  into 
a  fine  white  powder ;  if  more  water  is  added,  it  becomes  a 
crystalline  and  very  hard  mass.  The  specific  gravity  of 
barytes  is  about  4.0;  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  has  sn 
aend,  alkaline,  caustic  teste,  end  requires  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  fuse  it. 

Beryte^  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  is  composed  of,  ac- 
cording to  Bmelins.  Thomioii. 
1  equivelent  oxygen .   .   8  B 
1       do.      faervom        68.66  68 

equivalent  ....  76.66  76 
Barytet  and  water  combine  and  form  at  least  two  com- 
pounds :  the  first,  hydrate,  appears  to  be  procured  when  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  barytes,  and  during 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  stated,  much  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  barytes  becomes  a  white  powder ;  this  pro- 
bably contains  one  equivalent  of  wator.  It  is  fusible  at  a  red 
heat,  but  does  not  part  with  its  water  «na  when  heated  to 
whiteness. 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  at  60"  dissolve  one 
part  of  barytes :  the  solution  is  called  barytet  watery  and 
is  frequently  used  as  a  chemical  te-agent,  especially  \n  de- 
termining the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  gaseous  mix- 
tures ;  with  this  barytes  forms  an  insoluble  carbonate,  and 
both  barytes  and  ban'tes  water  speedily  acquire  carbonic 
acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Barytes  water  acts  strongly 
as  an  alkali,  converting  vegetable  yellows  to  brown,  and 
reds  to  green,  and  saturating  acids.  Water  at  212°  dissolves, 
by  Davy's  experimeote,  half  its  weight  of  barytes,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  separates  in  the  state  of  crystals  as 
the  solution  co(ds;  tiiese  crystals  contain  ten  equivalents 
of  water. 

Peroxide  qf  barium  is  prepared  by  heating  barytes  to  low 
redness  in  a  plaUne  crucible,  gradually  adding  to  it  about 
one-fourth  of  ite  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash;  this  yields 
oxygen  to  Uie  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  thus 
becomes  peroxide,  but  mixed  with  chloride  of  pctassium, 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  the  peroxide 
of  barium  remains  undissolved,  combined  with  water:  it 
may  also  l)e  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gas  over  barytes 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  nt 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  barium.  It  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  and  is  used  only  in  preparing  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen. 

Neither  azote  nor  hydrogen  unites  with  horiam.  ^ 
Chlorine  and  barium  combine  to  form  one  chloride;  oon- 
sistingof,  eccording  to  .       .   BerzeUus.  Thomson. 
I  equivelent  of  chlorine   .  33-47  56 
1        do.       berium    .  68'66  68 

equiTOlent       ....  10413  104 
The  best  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  barium  is  to  dissolve 
carbonate  of  barytes  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  the  solution 
so  as  to  o^ein  crystals,  and  then  to  decompose  tbem  at  a 
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ndheat;  VOiitlhftci^mofdw  buTtMixidibelivctn- 
cni  ^  the  muriatio  ku  on  eqpellecU  knd  eUoride  of 
barium  remaiiu,  in  the  lUta  of  a  oolourlm  denae  salt* 
vhicti  is  soluble  in  water,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  aloohol. 
When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  contain  water,  and  which  are  probably  muri- 
ate of  barytea.  Chloride  of  barium  is  mudi  used  in  B(dution 
as  a  chemical  re-agent. 

Sulphur  and  barium  combine,  and  probably  in  sereral 
proportions,  but  these  sulphurets  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined.  According  to  Berzelius  they  may  be  obtained  in 
several  modes :  first,  by  heating  barytes  in  a  glass  tube  to 
redness,  and  passing  over  it  a  current  of  lulpEuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  until  vqwur  of  water  ceases  to  be  fivmed; 
aeoondly,  Inr  heating  togeUiei  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
barytes  and  sulphur:  thirdly,  by  heating  ti^^her  finely- 
powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  and  powdered  charcoal  in  a 
covered  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  from  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes,  and  sulphuret 
of  barium  remains,  which  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  transparent 
crystals ;  these  ci^stals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  containing 
water.  This  last  u  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  procuring 
sulphuret  of  barium ;  and  it  is  sometimes  emplojred  fin-  the 
pu^iwse  oS  forming  the  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
trate. Sec  The  adds  pred^tate  sulphur,  and  combine 
with  the  barium,  converted  to  barytes  by  decomposing 
water,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  is  evolved  during  the  action  of  the  acids.  Sulphu- 
ret of  barium  is  prohamy  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  dements. 

Photphonu  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  phosphuret, 
hy  heatrng  barytes  to  redness  in  a  glass  matrass  with  a  long 
neck,  ana  throwing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formed 
both  phosphate  w  barytes  and  phosphuret  (^barium;  the 
mass  ruses,  and  on  cooling  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
lie  lustre:  when  too  strongly  heated  the  pboai^mret  of 
barium  is  decomposed,  phosphorus  is  votatiUzed,  and  barytea 
remains.  Phosphuret  of  bwmm  decomposes  in  water ;  phos- 
Bhuretted  hydro^n  gas  is  evolved,  and  hypophosphite  of 
twites  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  barium  unite  and  form  the  iodide  of  this 
metal ;  it  may  be  prepared  1^  actmg  upon  barytes  with  by- 
driodic  acid,  and  evapontii^;  the  solution  obtained :  it  is 
verjr  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  acicular  crystals, 
which  deliquesce  slightly  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Bromine  and  bartum,  when  combined,  form  the  bromide : 
it  may  he  obtained  by  bdling  excess  of  moist  carbonate  of 
barytes  in  a  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron ;  the  filtered 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  made 
red  hot;  by  dissolnng  this  in  water  and  b^  careftil  evapo- 
nti<ni,  eolouriess  rhombio  crystals  are  obtaued,  which  are 
soluble  in  deohd. 

^uorine  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
ing fresh  precipitated  and  moist  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
fluoric  acid ;  Uie  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the  fluoride 
of  barium  is  formed,  and  separates  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder.  This  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  decom- 
posing, and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  by  eva- 
poration yields  crystalline  grains,  which  are  readily  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

Having  described  the  principal  binair  compounds  of  ba- 
rium, we  proceed  to  notice  the  more  usenil  of  the  numerous 
salts  Ibrmed  by  combining  the  protoxide  of  barium  (barytes) 
w^  dilbrent  acids.  Tlie  following  are  the  only  barytic 
salts  which  are  extensively  employed. 

Acetate  of  barytes.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  b^dis- 
sdvmg  either  barytes  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic  aad,  or 
decomposing  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  with  it. 
By  evaporabon  crystals  of  acetate  of  barytes  are  obtained  in 
slender  prisms,  resembling  those  of  aceUte  of  lead ;  these 
crystals  effloresce  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  dissolve  in 
1 '  7&  part  of  cold  water,  and  in  1  *  03  of  boding  water ;  1 00 
parts  of  cold  dcohol  dissolve  one  part  of  Uiese  crystals,  and 
when  bdling,  one  part  and  a  half.  This  sdt  is  composed 
very  nearly  of 


1  equivalent  of  acetic  add 
1      do.  barytes 
3      do.         water  . 
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The  taste  of  tbJs  sdt  is  saline  and  bitter:  it  is  decomposed 


W  ^  fixed  dkdlM  aad  their  eatlniuiM,  imd  by  ettboBtto 
of  ammonia  j  it  is  also  deoomposed  by  sntohurie  add*  uid 
the  sulphate*  whidk  predpitate  sulphate  ^barytea. 

According  to  Mitscheriicb,  when  this  sdt  orystallins  at 
&e  temperature  of  ASP  Fahrenheit,  it  eontains  only  0-6  per 
cent,  of  water;  but  when  below  this  temperature  it  eontaim^ 
as  above  stated,  about  I7'i  percent,  of  water  of  crystd 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytee.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  minerd  product,  and  is  by  mineralo- 
gists sometimes  cdled  untherite.  It  is  a  dense  substance. 
Its  speciflo  gravity  being  about  4*331;  it  is  sometimes 
translucent  ioA  nearly  cdouriess,  but  is  often  opaque.  It 
sememes  ooeura  crystallized,  and  the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  usually  has  the  tarn  d"  a  six- 
uded  prism. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  to 
require  about  4300  times  its  weight  at  60°,  and  2300  at 
212°  for  solution ;  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  It  is  pdsonous,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air;  when  strongly  heated  with 
charcod  it  is  dec(Hnposed,  and  on  the  addition  of  wattf  a 
solution  of  barytes  is  obtained.  It  consists,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  of 

I  equivdent  of  carbonic  acid  .  22 
1      do.        baiytet      .  76 
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It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  in  various  acids 
to  procure  barytic  salts,  and,  when  heated  with  charcMl, 
also  for  preparing  barytes,  espeddly  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  solution  in  water.  Bicarbonate  and  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  barytes  may  be  formed,  but  they  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Muriate  qf  barytee.— Tia»  sdt  may  be  procured  by  sa- 
turating the  acid  with  barytes,  or  more  economicdly  by  de- 
composing the  sulphuret  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  buytes 
with  the  acid.  The  sdution,  when  pure,  it  colourless,  and 
by  evapmtionyidds  rhomlue  eryrtau  of  mnriatei  composed 
of  nearly 
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These  crystals  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and 
in  a  sinaller  qiuntity  of  boilmg  water.  They  are  not  d- 
tered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  exposed  to  a  red  hea^ 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  18  parts  of  water,  and  104 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remdn. 
"  This  sdt  is  decomposed  by  the  same  substances  as  pro* 
duce  this  effect  upon  the  acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  ohemicd 
re-aj(ent. 

-  Nitrate  <Sf  barytee  is- readily  procured  by  adding  nitrio 
acid  either  to  barytes,  its  carbonate,  or  to  the  solution  (tf 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  the  fmn  of  which  is  the  regulw 
octahedron. 

This  sdt  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for 
solution,  and  between  3  and  4  times  its  weight  at  212*'.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
heated  it  is,  as  drcndy  noticed,  decomposed,  and  barvtes 
remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  sdt  consists  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Hiomson, 

1  equivdent  of  acid  .  .  .  M 
1      do.        baiytes  76 
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The  crystds  contdn  no  water. 

Sulphate  tifbarytee.~-Tbia  compound  occurs  largely  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  eqwcidly  m  the  lead  mines  of  the 
nortii  of  England :  it  occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystal, 
lized.  In  the  former  state  it  is  sometimes  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  frequency  opaque.  The  crystds  are  often 
very  large,  and  the  primary  form,  sulyect  to  many  varieties, 
is  a  rhombio  prism.  It  is  extremely  heavy,  its  speciflp 
gravity  being  about  4*7.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  in- 
sipid, and  insoluble  in  water;  indeed,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  the  only  fluid  which  dissolves  it  in  any  notable  quantity, 
and  irom  this  it  is  precipitated  by  watw.  It  ia  composed 
of,  very  nearly. 
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Thd  native  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Hsmt  produces  no  decomposition  in  sulphate  of  bitrytes ; 
batt  as  Already  noticed,  vhen  heated  with  oharcoal,  it  is 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  barium.  When  boiled  also  fn 
B  nlution  of  carbonate  of  potaftb,  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  barytes;  but  the  deoomposition 
takes  place  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Bulphate  of  barytes  is  ftmned  whaiev»  a  soluble  sulphate 
i»  added  to  a  solutim  either  of  buytes  or  any  salt  of  barytes. 
It  b  on  account  of  the  estrenw  hisolvbility  of  this  salt  that 
it  and  sulphurio  add,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
each  other's  presence. 

When  sulphate  of  barytes  is  only  moderately  heated  with 
Mrbonaceous  matter,  a  solar  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
is  called  tlio  Bolognian  Pkosphorut.   [See  Phosphobus.] 

BARJOLS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
<I3  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  in  43°  34'  N.  lat.,  6°  0'  E. 
long.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  a  stnall  stream  which 
flows  into'the  Argens,  of  which  river  the  western  part  of 
the  department  forms  the  bann.  The  time  of  the  fbun- 
dation  of  this  town  u  nnoertaia.  In  1060  it  belonged  to 
Rimbftuld  or  Rumbault,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  bestowed 
the  town  on  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  do  TEsptnar, 
wliioh  he  founded  here  in  1060.  The  (ben  reining  pope, 
Alexander  11.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  juri^iction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  papal  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resisted  this 
exemption,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  briugiug  tlie  church, 
on  certain  conditions,  under  his  superintendence.  This 
church  was  collegiate:  among  other  relics,  tt  contained 
the  body  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die;  but  the  C^alvinists 
having  in  1562  become  masters  of  the  town,  burnt  this 
nlic,  and  the  townsmen  were  only  able  to  preserve  one  of 
the  fingers.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  at  Bariols 
a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a 
nunnery  of  Umlines.  The  ^de  carried  en  is  chiefly  in 
oil,  wtne,  brandies,  paner,  leather,  and  silk.  Leather  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France  {Paris,  1 804j  assigns  to  the  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  The  manufactures  of  paper,  silk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  white  wax,  are  less  important.  Tlie 
population  in  1832  was  3512.  In  the  Dtctionnafre  des 
Oaulet  it  IS  mentioned  that  three  considerable  Uin  were 
held  yearly. 

In  the  subterranean  sacristy  of  one  of  the  former  con- 
vents of  this  place  (called  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites— 
but  we  have  no  account  of  t}iat  order  having  a  house  here) 
are  some  remarkable  congelations,  in  which  the  spectators 
imagine  they  can  recognize  the  figures  of  animals  and 
fruits.  Some  subterraneous  caverns  also  ofier  remarkable 
specimens  of  stalactites.  From  these  caverns  sand  suited 
for  glass  works  is  procurefL  . 

The  country  round  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  silver 
mine  near  the  towii,  but  whether  it  is  now  work«i  does  not 
appear  irora  our  authorities.  fExpilly,  Dictiortnaire  des 
Oauleg,  &c. ;  Dictionnaire  IMiversel  de  la  France^  &c.) 

BARK,  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  external  coating 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  plants,  ensheathing  the  wood. 
In  woody  Exogens  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wood  m  sprmg  and  summer,  and  in  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  same  class  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  little  care  ■ 
but  in  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  is  so  continuous  with  the 
central  part  of  the  stem,  that  it  can  never  be  divided  except 
by  violence,  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  which  lies  imme^- 
ately  below  it.  This  diflference  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  re- 
spectively grow.  Exogans  add  annually  new  matter  to  the 
mside  of  their  hark  and  the  outside  of  their  wood,  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  a  spontaneous  separation  of  wood 
and  bark  ahou^  take  placo  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  generated  substance;  but  Endogens.  which  grow  by 
addition  to  their  centre,  and  Acrogens,  by  elongation  of 
*eir  point,  require  no  such  separation.  [See  Exookns  and 
Bndogkns  ;  and  for  Acrooens,  a  irord  of  very  recent  in- 
vention, see  the  article  Botany.] 

Bark  may  be  considered  to  originate  thus  .-—When  a  plant 
JS  in  the  state  of  embryo,  that  part  which  finally  developes 
into  a  stem  and  root,  or.  as  botanists  say,  into  the  axis  of 
erowtb,  IS  stMsethmg  like  two  cones  applied  to  each  other 


by  their  bases.  l«t  it  iriU  atMplUy  «ttr  ISm  «I  (MHte  I 
as  a  cylinder.  In  a  dortnant  atato  ft  eetulsts  AT  Bd&AgbM 
eellular  substance ;  but  in  Exogens,  as  Sooti  ari  the  fstyto- 
dons,  or  seed-leavesi  are  roused  into  growtti,  wood;  AafCet 
is  generated  In  the  fbrra  of  a  niuaher  tfT  Itttlo  bundle  i^HA 
are  atranged  In  a  dnde  (ACQ  abmtt  lulf  wffffhMB  fliB  flHin 


to  tbft  circumferenoe,  thus  fbrming  a  stttt  of  boOow  eytifidtf 
within  the  first.  The  cylinder  so  oommeDooA  eats  oftbe 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts :  one  central  (d),  whfeh 
floally  beretuea  pith,  and  the  other  external  fc),  frbieh  be 
eolnes  bark ;  the  two  maintaining  their  eontMion  %y  m«UA 
of  tiie  passages  idd)  between  the  woodv  bttudleii  (a^ 
These  passages  ultimately  beeone  the  medullary  piwiisste. 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  lo  the  'several 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  steth  is  newt  tSUie- 
wards  departed  from ;  but  all  the  additions  which  are  sub- 
sequently mode  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  upon  this  eriginal 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  riae  by  growing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medullary  proeessfes  kfe  ex- 
tended; the  bark  continues  to  grow  and  give  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wood  from  within,  till  at  last  a  year's  iacrease 
has  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this  time  no  separation  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  has  taken  place;  but  in  a 
seoond  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  m^tet  W  bo 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  Intide  of  the 
bark  (at  d  d),  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  takes 
place  OTM  the  whole  aurftee  of  the  wood,  the  medullaft 
processes  softening,  stretching,  and  growing  ext^slly,  in 
order  to  admit  of  such  a  sepatatkm.  But  Endogens  and 
Acrogens  always  retain  their  bark  in  the  same  connexion 
with  the  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  the  end  of  the  Atst  year, 
then  being  no  necessity  fbr  a  separaUm  betweOd  the  two  la 
order  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  bark  consists  of  a  masa  of 
cellular  tissue  pierced  longitudinally  by  woody  matter,  trhfch 
is  composed  entirely  of  woo*f  tubes  without  any  tmca  of 
vessels,  but  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  long  fistular 
cavities,  in  which  resinous, or  milky.orjuiey.or  other  secre- 
tions are  h)dged.  [See  Vascular  Ttssm.]  The  onlr 
known  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  vessels  are  never  finmd 
in  bark,  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  where  th^  have  beeh  dtseo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Their  constant  absence  fVo»  tlUi 
Dart  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  Of  their  ftmctioUs. 
For  if.  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  they  are  in  one 
state  required  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
newly  forming  organs,  or,  in  another  state,  their  oflice  is  to 
convey  fluid  with  great  rapidity  to  the  growing  leaves,  (hey 
would  in^either  state  be  useless  in  the  bark,  which,  as  wifi 
be  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  through  which  the 
organising  principles  are  conveyed,  but  merely  a  psasago 
for  the  return  of  matter  after  its  organifing  eflms  hava 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existenee  bark  is  a  cylinder,  the 
woody  matter  or  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  Of  Ihe  Winrf 
itself.  In  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  un^goes  no  material 
increase  or  alteration  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  the 
parts  are  increased  in  quantity  without  shifting  their  posi- 
tion. But  in  Exogens,  in  consequence  of  their  wood  being 
annually  augmented  by  external  additions,  as  before  stated, 
the  bark  undergoes  annual  changes.  Corresponding  with 
the  annual  additions  to  the  wood  are  annual  atldftioDs  to 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  consisting  of  a  cellular  layer  over- 
spreading the  whole  of  the  inside,  and  then  a  layer  of 
woody  matter,  which  answen  to  the  spwea  of  wood  included 
between  the  medullary  inxwesses.  These  annual  additions, 
which  are  called  the  Itber  (whence  bool»,  which  were  vriUan 
upon  such  layers  properly  prepared,  were  called  libri}^  must 
therefore  be  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  the  annud  layers 
of  wood,  and  would  be  arranged  with  eaual  r^ularity  if  the 
bark  were  not  affected  by  any  disturbing  causa.   But  in 
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conu^u«t)co  of  tbe  wood's  perpetual  increase  in  diameter, 
there  »  an  incasMnt .  l^ral  strain  upon  the  liber,  so  that 
after  the  first  ^ear  there  is  little  trace  of  regularity  to  be 
discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  bark.  It  soon  becomes  a 
mere  confused  mass  of  voody  tubes  and  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  all  trace  of  annual  concentric  formation  has  disap- 
ared.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  generated 
however,  said  to  be  detected  in  some  plants,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  bark  will  peel  into  layer  after  layer ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  phenomenon  is  not  more  con- 
nected with  the  original  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  vesi- 
cles of  the  bark  than  with  the  annual  formations.  These 
layers  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  tliat  as  many  as  160 
have  been  separated  on  a  single  tree. 

When  youn^,  the  bark  is  overspread  with  a  thin  trana- 
parent  skin,  which  may  be  pulled  off.  and  which  allows  the 

ren  matter  with  wMch  its  cells  are  at  that  time  filled  to 
B»en  through  it  [see  Cuticle]  ;  but  this  is  soon  ruptured 
by  the  expansion  of  the  bark,  and  is  never  renewed.  The 
green  matter,  also,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  brown, 
and  loKCs  its  vitality  ;  so  that  the  bark  of  an  exogenous  tree 
consists,  after  a  year  or  two,  of  living  matter  in  the  inside, 
and  of  dead  matter  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  throw  the  dead  part  off,  which  is  evinced  either 
by  rending  into  perpendicular  fissures,  such  as  are  seen 
upon  old  trunks,  or  by  peeling  away  layer  after  layer,  as  in 
the  larch-tree,  or  by  the  rejection  ot  irr^ular  plates  of  in- 
considerable site,  as  in  the  pUme-tree.  The  oork  of  com- 
merce is  the  dosd  part  of  the  bark  cf  Uia  cork-free,  which  is 
readily  separated  from  the  living  portion  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  adheres  iSrmly  to  the  wood- 
That  the  bark  of  Ex<^ens  is  thus  continually  perishing 
external^  and  renewing  internally,  is  proved  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  name  be  cut  upon  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  growing  tree ;  in  a  few  years  the  letters  will  have 
disappeared.  Or  let  a  nail  be  driven  into  the  bark ;  in  time 
its  heeA  will  be  distinct  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was 
originally  buritHl,  the  upper  part  will  next  become  visible, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  nail  will  be  entirely  thrown  off. 

In  Endogens  the  only  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
hark,  from  the  period  itf  its  first  formation,  consists  in  its  be- 
coming m<we  AbrooB,  and  lo«ng  its  green  cdour.  In  Aero* 
gens  it  becomes  simply  harder. 

The  bark  i»  always  of  eonstdenble  thickness  in  proportion 
to  the  wood,  especially  in  younger  branches,  and  it  contains 
a  oonsiderable  quantity  m  air  in  the  cavities  of  its  cells. 
These  two  circumstances  render  it  well  adapted  for  one  of 
its  functions,  namely,  that  of  protecting  its  newly-formed 
wood  and  its  own  liber  from  the  effect  of  changes  in  tempe- 
rature. This  is  more  amply  provided  for  in  trees  of  cold 
climates  than  in  those  of  hot  ones.  For  example,  the  bark 
of  the  Douglas  fir,  which  bears  the  utmost  indemency  of 
cold  on  the  north-west  ooast  of  America,  is  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  thick ;  and  in  the  Irirches,  which  s^ e  among  the  most 
hardy  of  northern  trees,  it  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  \m 
among  the  tissue  that  gives  to  their  bark  the  white  appear- 
ance for  which  it  is  remarkable,  and  that,  from  its  buoyancy, 
rendm  it  particularly  well-adapted  for  the  sides  of  canoes. 

Another  (tf  its  offices  is,  to  act  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  fluids  Uiat  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves  descend 
towards  the  roots,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  medullary  rays  by  myriads  of  points 
over  its  whole  internal  face,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  keep- 
ing up  a  communication  between  the  centre  and  the  cir- 
curaforenca  of  a  tree.  The  woody  tubes  of  its  liber  furnish 
a  ready  mode  of  descent  finr  those  fluid  substances,  such  as 
gum,  which  an  not  intended  to  be  stored  up  in  the  heart- 
wood  ;  while  its  eellular  matter  serves  fbr  the  gradual  perco- 
lation downwards  of  those  other  secretions  which  are  in- 
tended to  pass  into  tiie  medullary  processes ;  and  the  loose- 
ness of  its  texture  readily  admits  of  the  formation  of  the 
Itstular  cysts  eaUed  vaia  propria  by  botanists,  in  which, 
matter  like  resin  may  be  stored  up.  Dntrochet,  indeed,  has 
asserted  that  bark  also  acts  as  a  conveyance  for  fluids  up- 
wards ;  but  if  this  happens  at  all  it  must  be  m  a  verr  slight 
degree,  or  in  eases  where  bark  acts  as  a  univenal  lea(  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  presently. 

That  bark  is  really  the  channel  for  the  descending  sap  is 
easily  ascertained  at  the  time  when  toees  are  growing,  by 
enttmg  out  a  ring  of  huk  clean  down  to  the  wood,  when 
drops  of  fltdd  wm  be  seen  to  form  «pon  the  upper  lip  of  the 
vound,  whib  tbs  lower  will  remain  dry ;  w  the  same  exp*- 
namat  nuy  )w  BMda  bgr  tying  a  pitoa  of  end  tigfat^  mmd 
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a  branch,  when  the  part  above  the  Ikature  will  be  swaUad 
by  the  descending  matter  which  collecu  there,  while  Uie  paxt 
below  the  ligature  will  undet^  no  alteration. 

Such  being  the  function  of  the  bark,  we  are  able  to  under* 
stand  why  trees  do  not  immediately  perish  when  large  pieces 
of  their  bark  are  torn  off  all  round  their  trunk,  and  why  they 
can  even  exist  some  months  after  having  been  barked  by 
the  tanner.  The  young  wood  cvries  up  the  nutritive  fluids 
whether  the  bark  is  present  or  not.  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  bark  is  destroyed  the  external  portion 
of  the  wood  has  its  functions  altered,  and  may  act  as  a  tem- 
porary conveyance  for  the  returning  sap ;  but  when  wounds 
are  very  large  this  cannot  happen  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  because  a  renovation  of  the  wood,  which,  when  young, 
is  destn^ed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  cannot  tak* 
plaoe  in  we  abaence  of  bark,  its  natural  guardian.  Wlien 
wounds  are  inconsiderable,  the  upper  lip  <h  the  bark  gradu- 
ally grows  downwards  till  it  meets  the  tower  lip,  where  an 
adhesion  takes  place,  and  the  wound  heals  over ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  mouths  of  the  medullary  processes,  which  are 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  will  form  granulations 
which  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  so  repair  uie  loss  of  the  bark  itself;  or,  finally,  if  tb« 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  lip  is  not  wholly 
out  off.  a  lateral  transftuion  of  the  descending  sap  will  talw 
place,  and  the  vhfllfl  of  Uis  returning  current  will  b«  gradu- 
ally divwted  to  the  ehannd  of  communication  which  then 
nmains ;  hot  if  none  the  bIwto  circumstances  take  plaoe, 
a  plant  mnik  eventually  die  tram  the  loss  of  its  bark.  Thie 
at  least  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  Ex<^n8:  whether 
Of  not  the  destruction  (tf  the  cortical  integument  of  Endogens 
is  equally  impcvtant  is  not  so  certain ;  possibly  it  is  not,  fbr 
it  is  probable  that  in  those  plants  the  bark  acU  merely  as  a 
protecting  organ,  and  that  it  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  march  of  the  fluids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  bark  has  another  and  a 
different  fhnetion  to  perfbrm,  as  in  what  are  called  succulent 
plants,  which  have  no  leaves  except  rudimentary  Mgana, 
that  perish  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  generated :  such  ate 
stopsttfU  and  oaati.  In  these  Bul;}ects  the  bark  undoubtedly 
peribnne  the ftmction  of  the  leaves  themselves  [see  Lxat]; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  if  tbeta  it  any  trans- 
mission of  eUborated  fluid  toward*  the  root*,  it  must  take 

Elaee  by  means  of  some  especial  contrivance,  of  which  w« 
ave  no  precise  knowledge. 

It  is  in  oonsequence  of  the  bark  being  both  the  channel 
througb  which  tne  elaborated  sap  descends,  and  the  re- 
pository in  which  it  is  partly  stored  up,  that  it  is  found  to 
contun  a  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  a  plant  than  any  other  organ.  It  is  in  bark  that 
we  find  the  essential  [Hinciples  of  we  oak,  the  lart^h,  and 
other  trees  used  by  tanners;  and  of  the  cinnamon,  tlie 
cinchona,  and  other  aromatic  or  febrifugal  species ;  andth^ 
we  procure,  by  wounding  it,  such  mattera  as  resin  and  gum. 
which  readUy  flow  from  inciiions  made  in  it.  As  all  sueh 
secretions  are  formed  by  the  leaves,  and  become  solidified 
by  a  loss  of  water  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  it  would 
follow  that  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them  is  at  the 
period  when  the  leaves  have  performed  tneir  office  for  the 
year,  and  all  superfluity  of  moisture  has  been  parted  with: 
this  period  is  winter,  or  the  season  of  torpor.  But  as  at 
that  time  the  liber  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  the  spring  ts 
more  frequently  chosen  for  barking ;  and  theory  would  say, 
that  the  pro{wr  time  is  just  at  the  moment  when  the  sap  begins 
to  be  in  motion,  and  we  liber  and  SMp  to  separate,  and  batbre 
the  secretions  have  been  diluted  or  dissolved  by  the  asoentof 
fluid  ftom  the  earth.  But  this  wilt  obviously  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance  wbich  is  sought  for :  for  example,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  found  in  the  youngest  liber ; 
therefore,  bark  for  tanners'  purposes  should  be  stripped  just 
before  it  begins  to  adhere  to  the  wood  after  the  leaves  are  ftilty 
formed,  and  when  they  are  in  fhll  action  ;  because  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  liber  which  is  formed  during  the  year 
is  developed,  and  few  chemifcal  changes  have  begun  to  take 
place  in  its  constituent  parts.  Turpentine,  again,  will  only 
flow  in  the  summer ;  and  therefbre  that  which  is  to  bo 
obtained  by  a  spontaneous  emission  must  he  sought  fbr  at 
that  season. 

Independently  of  its  chemical  properties,  bark  is  of  greet 
occasional  importance  for  its  oi^anic  products.  The  woody 
tubes  of  tiiehber  are  often  so  tough  as  to  be  fit  for  cordage; 
and  lopes  have  beeo  manulkctured  fVom  that  of  the  willow, 
the  I*"**,  the  eoeoa  nut,  ibid  AtMnw  HUacna,  and  many 
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other  ptanta.  The  Vlbev  of  the  lime-tree,  the  bread-fruit- 
tme,  and  the  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  manu- 
factured into  useful  mats ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becomes  thin  enourh 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  the 
liber  is  obtained  from  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  a  kind 
of  spurge-laurel  {Dajthna) :  in  that  plant  it  is  very  white, 
separates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  may  be 


I  woody  tubes  separate 
fthwed  meshes. 

liber  undoubtedly  derives  its  oi^nic  origin  from  the 
loaves  and  leaf-buds ;  and  is,  in  theory,  part  of  an  inferior 
development  of  those  oi^;anB,  having  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  roots  have  to  a  young  punt.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine  see  Wood. 

BARK-BBI^  in  hortioultnre,  is  a  bed  Ibrmed  of  the 
apent  bark  used  by  tanners,  placed  in  ttie  inside  of  a  brick 
]Ht  in  a  glazed  house,  cmistrueted  for  findng»  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  plants. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  matenals  of  which  it  consists, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardeners  use  it  for  all  plants  which  re- 
quire what  they  call  bottom  beat;  that  is  to  say,  for  all 
species  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  &r  pine- 
ap[des  especially ;  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
iH  greenhouse  plants,  exemt  sometimes  fi»  striking  their 
cuttings.  [See  CuTnNas.J 

In  constructing  a  barkbed,  tiie  eoanest  bark  which  can 
tie  obtained  after  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
because  it  is  ftund  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  consequently  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  given  off,  is  in 
proportion  to  tha  size  of  the  fragments  of  bark  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinery,  although 
often  the  only  matwial  to  be  had,  should  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  After  having  been  slightly 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  the  tan  is  first  laid  in 
heaps,  coveredwith  mats,  untQ  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  the  bridt  pit,  in  wlueh  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  Having  been  lis4itly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pit,  and  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  having  bNn  closed, 
the  tan  is  left  to  undergo  fermentation ;  which  at  first  is 
violent,  cvtdving  more  heat  than  any  plants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides ;  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  has  feUen  to  96°,  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  m  it  The  beat 
will  gradually,  but  \ery  slowly  diminish  to  6U^  below  which 
it  is  scarcely  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained ;  but  the  temperature  may  a  second 
tnoe  be  raised  to  70^  w  80<*,  by  turning  the  tan  over,  or  fer- 
mentation may  be  ftirtber  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast    The  temperature  of  the  tan  is 

SineraUy  judgod  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  stick  which  Is 
rust  into  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  use  so  rude  a  test  as  this  with  any  accuracy,  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  called  a  Breegozzi's  ther- 
mometer, which  consists  of  a  common  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  end  of  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
bein^  broken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  is,  however,  found  that  after  procuring  the  best  kind  of 
material,  tiio  heat  of  a  bark-bed  cannot  be  mainuined  so 
ateaday  or  so  long  as  is  desirable ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  substitute  fallen  oak-leaves,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
than  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  high  a  temperature 
as  the  maximum  of  that  substance;  and  as  they  are  less 
expensive,  they  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  be 

Erocurod.   It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other 
laves  than  those  of  the  oak,  or  of  some  other  plant  equailv 
Rbou.iding  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a 
CMrk-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessar>  to  employ  some  other 
mode  of  warming  a  house  in  additito— either  by  smoke- 
flues,  or  hot-watw,  or  steun-pipes;  and  this  being  the 
case,  and  such  contrivances  being  of  tnemselves  auflfcient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperfcturv  that  can  be  re- 
quued>  a  question  has  been  sturteJ.  wbeUwr  a  bark-bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  We  have  already  sUted  that  the  object 
oi  a  bark-bed  is  to  jproduce  artificial  warmth  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  mmsture  in  the  aunoapherebypartiig  with  its 
WBter.  .So  ftr  01  these  olyects  go,  ttef  Sm  cwtain^  £ 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  by  other  Ineani : 
warmth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  open 
tanks,  or  by  steam-cocks,  or  by  watering  the  floors  and  walls 
of  a  hot-bouse.   But  there  stfll  remains  what  gardeners  call 
bottomrheat—a.  word  in  which  one  would  think  there  was 
some  magie,  such  wnulerftil  e&ots  do  they  attribute  to  it 
But  whatever  ma^  have  happened  wbm  those  cratral  Hm, 
in  which  some  philosophers  Detieve.  wne  in  action  near  the 
fturfece  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  wUcb 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  to  such  a  tem- 
perature as  that  supplied  by  a  bark-bed.    On  the  sandy 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries,  where  the  thermometer, 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  I2(f,  no 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  this  excessive 
beat.    In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,  where  tlie 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  the  highett 
from  the  beating  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vt^etation 
is  always  starved  end  stunted,  and  fitted  only  for  the  bbs- 
tenance  of  hard,  wiry  grasses,  shrubs  whrne  brudies  an 
converted  into  spines,  and  palm-trees ;  while  in  the  RmstM 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries,  where  the  earth  is 
constantly  shaded  and  cool,  the  most  splendid  spedmens  of 
vegetation  are  developed.   No  observations  have,  as  far  u 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  of  the  eartti  in 
such  situations ;  but  there  is  a  test  by  whidi  it  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  accuracy.   It  is  well  known  that  in 
most  tropical  countries  there  exist  plants  called  water- 
vines— climbing  or  twining  plants,  whose  stems,  when 
wounded,  dischawe  a  considerable  quantity  of  dear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  in  consequence  of  its 
delightful  codness.    We  have,  for  instance,  tiie  Telneen 
potatoria,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytoerme  gigan/ea,  in 
India.   Now  the  coolness  of  the  sap  of  these  pipnts  niist  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  whieh  the  roots  extracted  it ; 
and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  tempmUiie  of  the 
earth  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  tropica  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  atmospheric  heat  than  in  this  conntiy, 
except  in  plaint  where  plants  can  eearcety  grouK  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless,  a-wmse; 
and  that  bark-beds  are  only  rude  and  expensive  con- 
tnvances  to  obtain  beat  and  moisture  in  a  hot-house. 

BARK.   There  are  several  kinds  of  bark,  which  enter 
largely  into  commerce,  and  are  used  for  processes  in  the 
arts,  or  fer  medicines.   The  principal  kinds  in  the  first  of 
these  classes,  of  which  wo  shall  give  some  aooount,  are — 
Oak  Bark, 
Cork  Bark, 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark,  end 
Quercitron  Bark. 
Among  the  descriptions  of  bath  used  tor  medicines  we 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Jesuits'  or 
Peruvian  Bark :  the  others  are  not  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance. Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamm  ind 
Cassia,  will  bo  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Oak  BarA.— (German,  Eichenrinde,  Lohe ;  Dutch,  Rm. 
Runne;  Danish,  Bark,  Garverbark ;  Swedish,  Bark,  Ekbark: 
French.  Tan  Brut,  Mcorce  de  Chcm;  Italian,  Scorxa  di 
Querela— Corteeeia del/a  Querda;  Spanish,  CortezadeSa- 
ana;  Portuguese,  Catea  do  Carvalho  i  Russian.  Z>iiA0in(t 
Kora;  Poluh.  Dab  {Jarbareki ;  Latin,  Quervue  Ctrtex.} 

For  a  long  time,  oak-bark  was  the  only  substance  used  in 
England  for  tlio  process  of  tanning ;  and  it  wti  thua 
employed  for  ages,  witliout  the  tanners  knowing  what  were- 
the  properties  of  tlie  substance  which  produced  the  chemical 
chan^  whereby  hides  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasmff  demand  for  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  supply 
so  raised  its  marketable  value,  that  an  inrestigation  became- 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
those  Moperties  was  discovered,  some  cheaper  substances 
miriit  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes. 

Other  substances  besides  <ak-bark  had  he&ao  th^  time 
been  used  for  making  leather  in  other  countries.  Amng 
these  substances  were  heath,  gall-nuts,  binh-tree  bsu*^ 
myrtle-leaves,  leaves  of  wild  hturel,  and  willow-bark.  In 
1765  oak  saw-dust  was  applied  with  some  suoeess  inBng- 
land  to  the  purpose  of  tanning;  and  Uiis  idan  has  been 
since  pursued  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  investigations  shoved  that  the  tanning 
power  of  oak-bark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  substance^ 
to  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  uppUed,  the  name  of 
Mnmn  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times.  Sir  Humi^ry 
Davy  deteimined,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  relative 
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nine  to  tbe  tanner  (tf  dillbrent  BulMtancA  in  vbich  tannin 
» flHind ;  Bad  he  has  ahovn  that  8^  lbs.  of  oak-bark  are, 
in  this  respect,  equal  to  2^  lbs.  of  gfOb,  to  3  lbs.  of  sumach, 
to  7^  lbs.  of  bark  of  the  Leicester  willov,  to  1 1  lbs.  of  bark 
ftf  tbe  Spanish  chestnut,  to  IS  lbs,  of  elm-bark,  and  to  21  lbs. 
of  oxnmon  viUow-bark. 

To  prepare  oak-bark  for  use,  it  is  ground  to  a  coarse 
powder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  in  that  state  is  put 
iDto  the  tan-pit,  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  skins  to  be  pre- 
pared. A  bettor  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  make 
an  infiision  of  the  bark  in  water,  which  dissolves  and  holds 
the  tannin.  The  action  of  this  substance  upon  skins  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  Before  the  skin  is  subjected  to 
the  tanning  process,  the  hair,  epidermis,  and  any  flesby  or 
httj  parts  adherine  to  them,  must  be  rempved ;  the  re- 
mamdsr  consults  woolly  <tf  gdatine,  a  snbstanoe  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  then  fimns  the  sub- 
stance well  known  as  glue.  Tannin,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
likewise  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  two  substances, 
when  brought  together,  form  the  insoluble  and  imputrescent 
compound  called  leather. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tannin  which 
oak-bark  contains  varies  materially  according  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  cut.  If  taken  in  tbe  spring,  it  has  four  and  a 
half  times  the  quantity,  in  a  given  weiKht,  compared  with 
what  it  would  l^ve  if  cut  in  winter.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
likewise  diseorered  that  the  proportion  is  influenced  by  the 
age  of  the  tree,  tannin  being  more  abundant  in  the  bu-k  of 
young  Ulan  of  old  trees. 

In  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  no  distinction  is  made 
between  different  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  tanning  and 
dyeing ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity  of 
oak-bark  which  we  receive  from  foreign  countries.  A  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  made,  however, 
by  knowing  tbe  places  whence  the  import^ions  are  brought. 
Judging  in  this  manner,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
supply  of  British  growth,  as  to  tbe  amount  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  tbe  annual  consumption  of  oak-bark 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  forty  thousand  tons,  more 
than  one-half  of  whieh  is  farou^t  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
remainder  coming  firom  Qermany  and  ports  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. Hie  duty  payable  on  importation,  if  iVom  any 
British  poBsession,  is  one  peony ;  and  if  from  a  fi»eign 
country,  eightpence  per  hundred  weight. 

Cork  Bar*.— (German,  Kork;  Dutch,  Korh,  Kurh,  Vlot- 
houi;  Danish,  Korktreee ;  Swedish,  Korktra;  French, 
Liege  ;  Italian,  Sughero,  Suvero  ;  Spanish,  Corcho  ;  Por- 
tuguese, Cortifa  de  Sovreiro ;  Russian,  Korkotooe-dereioo  ; 
P^ish,  Korkowa ;  Latin,  Suher.) 

The  substance  commonly  known  as  cork  is  the  outer  bark 
of  an  evei^reen  oak,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  oork-bark  nsed  in  Buxope  is  supplied  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  which  is  of  the  best  quality  is  grown  in 
France. 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  sometimes  employed  it  as  we  do,  for  Uie 
stopping  of  casks,  and  also  tor  ttw  sues  to  women'a  winter 
•hoes.    (Plin.  xvi.  8.) 

The  careful  removal  of  tbe  outer  bark  from  the  cork-tree 
does  not  in  any  way  injure  it,  as  this  outer  bark  is  really 
dead  bark ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  grows 
more  vigorously  and  lives  longer,  in  consequence  of  being 
thus  stripped.  This  operation  is  first  performed  when  tho 
tree  ia  about  fifteen  years  bid,  and  may  be  repeated  once  in 
even  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  nnt  stripping  is  oi  little  or  no  value ;  hut  the  pro- 
duce becomes  greater  in  quantity  and  belter  in  quality  at 
•aeh  sueaesstve  cutting.  The  months  of  July  and  August 
are  chosen  for  performing  this  operation.  A  cork-tree, 
thus  periodically  barked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  inner  btuk  oontains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin, 
but  cannot  be  removed  without  killing  the  tree.  ThiK  de- 
atructive  plan  is  resorted  to  in  Corsica,  where  the  cork-oak 
is  indigenous,  and  so  abundant,  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
trees  are  cut  down  every  year,  the  outer  bark  being  used  as 
wrk.  which,  however,  is  not  <tf  good  quality,  the  inner  bark 
iMing  sold,  principtOIy  at  Hanmlles,  to  the  tanners ;  and  the 
Irunks  and  branches  being  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
«^s.  It  is  usual,  when  cork-bark  ia  taken  from  the  trees, 
to  dur  it  slightly,  in  order  to  imiMwe  the  texture  by  closing 
the  pores;  but  this  burning  oecasions  that  peculiar %nd 
4jM^Dw«b)e  «npyi«unmtio  navonr  which  is  so  frequently 


imparted  to  liquors  which  have  been  stopped  by  cork  thus 
treated.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid 
this  evil  by  using  oork-bark  which  is  not  so  old,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  close  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  fire ; 
but  this  bark  is  too  thin  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  could 
only  be  used  bv  eementing.two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bal  flavour  was  by  this  means  altogethw 
avoided ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  has  not 
been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occa- 
sions it  to  be  used  as  floata  for  fishing-nets,  &c.  For  its 
more  general  employment,  that  of  stopping  bottles,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  by  its  compressibility  and  elasticity,  while  ito 
pores  are  sufficiently  minute  to  prevet^  the  passage  through 
them  of  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  coaftne. 

The  quantity  of  cork-bark  annually  imported  fot  use  into 
this  kingdom,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  44,551 
cwts.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  comes  from  Portugal,  whence 
it  is  brought  principally  as  dunnage  in  ships  loaded  with 
wine.  It  pays  a  duty  on  importation  of  St.  per  cwt.  A 
protecting  duty  in  favour  of  tbe  cork-cutters  of  England 
is  imposed  upon  mannftctured  cwks,  amounting  to  7«. 
per  lb. 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark. — This  bark  is  collected  from 
two  species  of  the  mimosa,  which  are  plentifully  found  in 
New  South  Wale^  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  This  bark  contains  about  ISO  lbs. 
of  pure  tannin  in  every  ton  weight,  which  is  only  about 
three-fifths  of  the  proportion  yielded  by  the  best  white  oak 
bark.  It  is  also  said  that  it  gives  a  reddish  colour  to  the 
leather,  which,  although  it  does  not  actually  lower  its  value 
in  use,  creates  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  market.  As  long 
ago  OS  1823  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  this  bark 
was  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  and,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  trial  by  some  tanners;  was  purchased  by 
them.  Since  that  time,  importations  of  Che  bark  in  its  crude 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  have  continually 
been  made.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  38,410  and  24,540 
cwts.  respectively  :  it  is  subject  to  tbe  merely  nominal  duty 
of  Id.  per  cwt. 

Quercitron  Bark. — This  name  has  been  given  to  the  bark 
of  a  description  of  oak,  the  quercus  nigra,  or  tinctnria,  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  used  as  a  dyeing  stuff 
for  imparting  a  yellow  colour,  the  different  shades  of  which 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  substance  employed  asi  a 
mordant.  This  bark  was  first  brought  into  me  in  England 
by  Dr.  Bancrofl;.  who  obtained  an  exclusive  patent  for  its 
application  to  this  purpose.  The  colouring  matter  resides 
wholly  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  outer  bark  ia 
therefore  removed  previous  to  its  being  packed  in  casks  fbr 
shipment.  Quercitron  bark  which  has  been  previously 
ground  in  a  mill  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  water 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit.  If 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  be  used,  the  tannin  which  the  bark 
contains  will  also  be  dissolved,  and  this  will  impart  a  brown 
tinge  to  the  dye  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  the  dye  must  always  be  separated  from  the  bark  be- 
fore it  is  used.  The  coloiuing  matter  obtained  from  the 
quercitron-bark  of  commerce  is  equal  to  that  yielded  by 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  weld.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  quercitron-baik  in  this  country,  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1831,  was  22,625  cwt.  Since  that 
time  no  separate  account  d  this  article  has  been  kept  at 
the  Custom-house :  it  is  subjeet  to  an  import  du^  w 

Peruvian  Bar*.— German,  Chinarinde,  Pieberrinda; 
Dutoh,  Kina,  Quinquina;  Danish,  Kina^  Chinaharh; 
Swedish, /feierftarft;  French,  Quinquina;  Italian,  CAt'na ; 
Spanish,  Quino;  Portuguese,  Qwngwna ;  Russian.  CAin- 
ehina;  PoUsk^  Kwmkwima;  Latin,  Ctnehoaa,  Corfea 
Perwianut. 

Three  principal  spedea  of  tiiia  baik  are  known  in  com- 
merce, viz..  the  iwde,  tbe  red,  and  the  yellow  Peruwan  bark. 
The  first  of  these,  tbe  original  dnebona  of  Pem,  w  now  be- 
come scaice.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  einehma  laneifolta, 
and  is  imported  in  chests,  each  conteining  SOOlbs  weight, 
and  carefully  covered  with  skins.  It  oomes  in  quilled  pieces 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  -nd  of  various  thicknesses. 
Internally  the  colour  U  of  a  pale  fawn  or  cinnamon  hue,  but 
when  moutened  the  bark  assumes  a  pale  orange  colour.  M 
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is  neaily  odourless  when  dry.  but  ii  wry  •muiUy  tromatie 

vhUe  under  the  proceu  of  decoction. 

Red  bark  i»  teken  from  the  ctnekom  oblongyiiltit,  which 


ISOll*   It«  oolov; 
pot  so  hitter  n  that  of  the  pale  vanety,  hut  greatly  more 
•stringent.  ,   .         .  _ 

Yellow  Peruvian  bark  was  first  hrousht  mto  use  in  Eng- 
land about  the  ye4r  1790 :  it  is  ohtained  from  the  dnrJtona 
cordifolia,  which  grows  at  Quito  and  Santa  F6.  This  variety 
is  imported  in  pieces,  some  quilled  and  others  flat,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  packed  in  chests  cmtaining 
from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  Uiat  of 
an  orange ;  it  gives  out.  in  decoction,  an  odour  very  similar 
to  that  of  pale  bark ;  its  tuite  is  more  bitter,  but  it  is  not 
astringent  lU  goodness  is  judged  qf  the  colour.  If  it 
loses  tts  orange  tint,  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  it  is  not 
•o  valuable,  and  it  is  still  wone  when  of  a  dark  colour,  be- 
tween red  and  yellow. 

It  is  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  un&c<|uainted  with 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  bark,  and  that  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  fever  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Jesuits, 
whence  the  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generally  known,  of 
Jesuits'  bark.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  in  1632,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  thereafter  before  its  use 
became  at  all  extensive  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt sUtes  that  from  12,000  to  14.000  quintals,  or  cwts.,  are 
annually  axpurted  from  Peru.  The  quantities  imported  into 
this  kingdoqi  iu  1832  and  1833  vere  3S6.998  and  3a1,767  Iba. 
resp^etively,  but  nearly  (be  whole  was  re-exported  to  other 
parts  oit  Europe,  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  two  years  having  been  only  49,525  lbs.  It  pays  a  duty, 
on  importation,  of  Id.  per  lb, 

(Thomson's  SMttem  of  CAanuiry ;  Library  ^  Enter- 
taining  Knowlewe,  Vegetable  Substanca,  vols.  i.  and  ill ; 
QovemmM^  StatuUcat  Tabtet.) 

BARK,  PERUVIAN.  UEOICAL  USBS  OF.  [See 
Cinchona..] 

BARKAL,  JEBBL  BARKAU  a  remarkable  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  whioh  stands  isolated  about  a  mile  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mile,  near  the  village  Merawe,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  SheykiA  Arabs,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Dongtda  under  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  Barkal 
u  in  18^  31'  N.  Ut.,  and  31°  4fi'  S.  long.  The  rock  rii<es 
abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  quite  perpendicularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  river,  to  the  height  of  nearly  400  feel,  forming 
a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit  Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  aoout  twenty-five  minutes*  walk.  It  is  evident  from 
the  remains  of  several  great  temples  at  the  fi>et  of  it  that  it 
was  a  spot  devoted  in  very  remote  times  to  religious  rites. 
The  temples,  which  are  five  or  six  in  number,  lie  between 
the  mountain  and  the  river.  Thn  most  remarkable  are  the 
one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple.  The 
Typhonium,  the  best  preserved  ol  all,  was  dedicated  to 
Typhon,  or  the  evil  genius,  as  apF^un  f^im  several  figures 
of  Typhon  sUU  lenaining.  The  teoiple  is  108  feet  in 
length ;  its  entrance  faces  Uie  S.S.E.  The  fore-part  of  the 
temple  is  a  regular  oonstnictiou ;  and  the  further  or  inner 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  Uself.  in  the  first  hall,  or 
vestibule,  see  e^^t  pillars  with  figures  of  Tyi^ton.  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue,  or  aide,  leading  to  a 
second  ohamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roc»  sup- 
ported by  eight  pilUrs  with  Isis-headed  ca^tals.  The  piUars 
are  3i  feet  in  diameter  and  IB  feet  high.  The  natives  assured 
Biippel  that  the  nof  had  felkn  in  only  twenty-five  years 
before,  in  consattuenae  ofan  earthquake.  The  third  chamber, 
or  eella.  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it.  and  also  two 
lateral  ohanhm  «»  scuatatad  in  th«i  roi^.  Tm  more 
Typhon  columns  npport  the  roof  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adocuad  with  hiexo^yphics  and  figures  of  gods  and 
kin^  in  high  relief;  among  which  those  of  bis.  Ammon. 
Apis,  HoroB,  and  Mendes,  are  disSinguiakaUB.  Several  of 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defa<»d. 

Thn  QxobA  Temple,  vhioh  is  one  of  the  largest  monu- 
ments in  Nubia,  ties  noc^-east  of  the  typhonium,  and  is  at 
some  distant^ fbom  the  rock;  it  isUkewisedivided into  holla 
or  chambers,  and  was  entire^  a  coBstaioted  edikoa,  but  the 
walls  are  now  a  heap  (rf  ruins,  and  tiw  bases  and  frsgosMts 
only  of  its  seventy-«ight  pilLara  are  discemiUe.  Two  etitw- 
mous  propylo,  each  65  Vrench  iMt  V>ng  and  nearly  4« 
feet  m  thickness,  fbrm  the  front  of  the  temple :  the  entiancs 
betwera  them  ia  13  fbet  wide.   The  flraS,  or  outer  haU.  is 


1 26  feet  l<mg  and  somewhat  less  in  vidth;  tit*  Moral 
are  seven  net  thick.   This  hall,  whi^  was  aderped  witli 
several  large  pillars,  was  divided  from  the  second  hall 
by  propyls  21  bet  tbicl;,  betw«en  which  is  the  entianoe  13 
feet  wide.  The  seoond  hall  is  146  feet  kng  and  85  feet 
wide.   It  had  at  the  farthest  end,  leading  towArda  the  iseo- 
tuary,  a  portico  oonsisting  oftbree  rowsof  pillars  supportaie 
a  stone  roof;  the  whole  is  nev  fiUlen  to  the  gvounL 
Only  one  of  the  pillars  was  standing  vben  Mr.  IVaddiDg- 
ton  visited  Barkal  i  it  was  04  fM  •  iwbm  in  htMit 
and  was  oomposed  of  sixteen  meeos     s(«ne. '  Tbt  thud 
chamber  is  S3  feet  long  and  41  laal  vida  andit  vu 
fated  by  purtition  walla  from  two  latenl  ebauban  sf 
smaller  dimenuons.  The  middle  ehamhar  has  tm  row*  tt 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  souli^ored  square  itaoei, 
one  between  each  two  pillars,  and  which  Rupf  el  bsliew 
to  have  been  votive  altars.   A  passage  13  feet  vide,  like  ill 
the  others  in  a  Une  with  the  outer  entmnee  of  the  teniik; 
leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next   It  is  36  feet  squait, 
and  stands,  like  the  preceding,  between  tvo  latersl  cossi- 
bers.   At  Uie  farthest  end,  facing  the  entraaoa,  is  an  skai 
of  grey  granite,  four  feet  ntpe  ineheS  square  at  the  base;  (he 
sides  are  beautifully  sculptured,  thaugh  iiynred  in  sewal 
places.  Of  the  two  lateral  chambers,  uie  forma  a  ude  ehapsl 
with  its  smaU  VMtibule  and  sanctuary ;  bufc  the  ethor.  cr 
western  one.  seems  to  have  been  totally  sepaiated  Iqr  mHi 
fVom  the  remainder  of  the  temple,  the  «ilv  entruws  toit  Nag 
by  a  passage  through  the  exterior  waU.  Just  oataia  of 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  fivestona.  about  It  feet  long; 
the  sides  have  bas  saliefr,  representing  davaa  ef  both  kiai, 
with  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  a        round  their  neeki. 
Two  vultures  are  behind  them,  as  if  eager  to  least  oa  their 
bodies.   These  are  indteations  (tf  human  aaaittm  beiog 
once  in  practice  ben.   Within  the  insulated  ohamher  is  s 
square  Uock  of  polished  granite  7  feet  10  inches  square, 
and  sculptured  with  hieioKrypbics.   On  the  upper  urfece 
holes  are  seen,  in  whiui  probaUy  the  status  of  some 
deity  was  fixed.   At  the  farthest  end  of  the  ewtral  ehanbK, 
or  sanctuary,  and  behind  the  granite  altar,  is  a  nsno* 
opening  which  leads  intaa  soeoesaimi  of  eonparativ^  small 
diamhws,  of  difibnnt  sins,  and  cenmnnieating  with  each 
other.   Thesefivmed  thefarthesteztremily  of  the  buiUing, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  nesrly  500  feet  ■cecrdiagto 
Ruppet,  m  a  line  S.B.  by  a  and  N.W.  by  N..  the  ftaot 
being  to  the  8.E.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  lateral  walls, 
looking  towards  the  N.E.,  are  thicker  than  thow  on  the 
opposite  side.   Both  Riippel  and  Waddioglon  have  gives 

Slans  of  this  tem|de,  but  Uieir  i«^»eotiv*  statements  of  tba 
imenaions  di^r  in  several  particubus  from  eash  other. 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  acknowledges  &at  halves  his 
ground-plan  with  some  diOdenee,  owing  to  the  nunow 
condition  of  the  building. 

Near  the  Typhonhim  «nd  die  QnaH  Tonpla  am  the 
remains  of  sevaral  othu  temnlea,  and  ^  another  buiUng 
made  ot  briok,  fVagments  of  the  lower  wall  of  wUeh  sn 
seen  about  twefeet  above  the  ground.  Bafcvathe  narthsm 
entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  Uona  of  red  granite  wm 
found  recHning  at  full  length  and  lo^ag  tewasds  eaah  <A«. 
They  are  about  seven  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  «u 
broken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  IMO.  (See 
A  Narrative  of  the  Bxpeditum  txy  I><nn^f^  and  9mmm, 
J.  Murray,  London,  1828.) 

These  two  lions  were  brought  from  Barkal  by  iMd 
Prudfaoe.  in  1832.  and  Aey  now  lie  oi  die  eatisnesof  the 
new  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British  Museani.  TW  vataml 
is  a  flesh-coloured  granite ;  and  the  oxeoutkm  poaisaiw  s 
high  degree  of  merit  thoogh  one  of  th«  anip^  is  •apsrioi 
to  the  other.  Both  of  the  lions  an  in  a  sadiMng  postsm, 
one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  Ae  otbec  on  tkaMt  TWs 
ore  hieroglyphicB  and  eartouohes.  sttppoeod  toeontain  ptifit 
names,  on  both  of  the  figures. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  AstMieo  ftvea  HoobI  Bsiksl. 
and  both  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  of  it,  are  two  gsoMs  of 
small  pyramids,  of  various  sixes,  many  of  them  jn  9^  f*" 
servation.  The  largest  of  thoeo  whiA  aaw  eattte  ii  shoat 
40  feet  high.  Sevend  of  them  have  anntH  extamr  femjlis 
attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  mmI  an  iwiei  aas 
walled  up,  trading  apporentty  into  thointerimr  of  ttkofynai'i 
Hie  interior  wiUls  of  these  temj^oa  aiw  emainsaOd  «!* 
hieroglyphics  and  rapresentationa  of  aftotiMesee.  fee.  lbs 
roofe  of  the  temples  an  Mat  bol  ecM  oTthem  ia  af^Md,  sM 
is  a^emarkable  nngvlarsl^  asthc?  all  appeas  to  be  i4  *s 
sjtmeage.   They  aio  proboMyssipsil lis sj  imaiiwi— ii  J** 
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tnsf  bare  (bnned  of  the  Necropolis  of  Napata,  the 
antietit  Ethiopian  cihr  which  some  suppose  to .  have  stood 
neat  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  great  temples,  Riippel 
ascribes  matt  of  them  to  the  age  Of  Ethiopian  greatness,  aftei- 
ihat  nation  had  conquered  Kgypt,  or  about  the  eighth 
centary  before  Christ  These  ^ina  remained  unknown  to 
£i»opeans  till  1820,  when  the  expedition  of  Ism^l  Pacha 
peaetnted  into  Donsola  and  Sennaar.  The  first  European 
traToUer  who  visited  them  was  Mr.  Waddington ;  he  was 
followed  by  Cailliaud  in  1621 ;  and  Ciailliaud  was  followed 
by  t)r.  Riippel  in  1824-5,  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
deseription  or  them,  from  which  tlu  above  details  are  mainly 
taken. 

(Waddington's  and  Hanbury's  Visit  to  Ethiopia ;  Cail- 
liaud, Voyage  d  Merge  ;  Riippel,  Reiten  in  Nubien,  Kor- 
dqfan,  und  Petraiechen  Arabien.) 

BARKING,  a  market-tdwn  in  the  county  of  Essex,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  London.  It  lies  im  the  hundred  of 
Hecoatreei  ina  parish  also  called  Barking,  the  circumrerenceof 
which  is  about  thirhr  miles :  this  parish  contains  1 0,1 70  acres, 
of  which  /SSOisenftivated  land,  and  about  UOO  belonging  to 
Hainault  Poiest.  vhieh  includes  within  its  limits  the  well- 
jbnown  Fairlop  Oak ;  under  the  shade  of  which  a  fhir  is  held 
on  the  Brat  Friday  in  July.  The  name  of  the  place  is  written 
Sereching,  Bereking,  Berktmg,  in  old  records  ;  and  some 
antiquarians  derive  it  &om  Burgh-ing — *  The  fortification  in 
the  meadow.'  Some  considerable  entrenchments  are  still 
visible  in  the  fields  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
sent town.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  not  distinctly  ascer- 
tained; but  the  consequence  which  it  ultimately  acquired 
was  certainly  owing  to  its  celebrated  Abbey,  the  founding  and 
subsequent  establuhment  of  which  attracted  an  increasing 

Kpulation.  This  abbey,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virfrin 
sry,  is  latd  to  have  been  the  richest  nunnery  and  the 
oldest  foundation  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
FoIkestoiM  nunnery  in  Kent  was  founded  many  years  before ; 
and  both  Shaftesbury  and  Syon  nunneries  were  possessed 
of  larger  revenues.  Barking  Abbey  was  jEbunded  about  the 
year  67  7.  in  the  twgo*  of  S^et^a  and  Sighere,  kings  of  the  East 
Saxons,  by  Qu  Brkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  at  the  instance 
of  bis  sister  Edielburaa,  who  was  appointed  the  first  abbess. 
This  lady  and  several  of  die  following  abbesses  were  canonized 
after  death.  In  87tf  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  diapers^.  Being 
within  the  territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun,  the 
DaniA  king,  it  lyr  desolate  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  woeD  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored  to  all  its  former 
splendour  by  King  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and  restorer 
of  religious  houses.  Seme  histovans  state,  that  at  the 
Konnan  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until 
the  completion  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  begun  in 
London.  In  subsequent  times  the  government  of  the 
abbey  was  sometimes  assumed  by  the  queens  of  England  ; 
and  a  natural  daughter  of  a  king  or  prince  of  the  blood  is 
occasionally  founa  occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377 
the  convent  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  contributing  an 
aid  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  invasion,  on 
account  of  the  expeases  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
in  repairing.the  gnat  damages  occasioned  by  a  terrible  inun- 
dation whwh  hi  the  preceding  year  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  tfw  Xhuaes  at  Dagenham  j  a  similar  statement  was 
often  made  at  sabsequent  periods:  and  in  1410  it  is  stated 
that  the  revenuM  of  the  convent  wera  so  much  impaired,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  expenditure  made  necessary  t>y  inun- 
dations, that  none  of  the  -ladies  had  more  than  fourteen 
ahiUings  a-year  for  clothes  and  necessaries. 

A  considerable  extant  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the 
Thames,  lies  very  low,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher 
than  this  land,  and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  em- 
bankments. Itisnoteasy  to  leant  when  an  embankment  was 
originally  formed ;  but  it  appears  that  the  AbUessof  Barking 
vat  obliged  to  ke^  it  up,  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  perform- 
ing the  duty,  she  was  privileged  to  cart  wood  from  the  foreiit, 
by  the  tenants  of  Barking  and  Dagenham,  for  the  repair  of 
the  breaches  of  the  embankment.  In  1707  a  breach  was 
made  by  a  high  tide*  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  lOOO 
acres  of  riok  luid,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  breaeh  whieh  reached  almost  half-way  across 
the  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  pro- 
prietors spent  more  than  the  land  was  worth  in  endea- 
Touing  to  teeever  it,  cod  then  applied  to  parliament,  which 
tookup  thematterasapubliooMMem;  and  after  the  fwlure 


of  another  party  in  the  attetbtit,  a  Captain  Perry  engaged 
to  close  the  breach,  make  good  the  embankments,  and  re- 
move the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  He  completed 
this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  at  an  expense 
of  15,o«Ol  beyond  his  estimate,  Which  was,  however,  after- 
wards made  good  to  him  by  parliament.  The  whole  b^nk 
is  now  kept  in  a  very  complete  state  of  repair  under  the 
superintendence  of  comihissioners.  "the  bank  is  fratn  eight 
to  fburtoen  feet  in  height,  and  a  path  extends  along  the  top 
.for  the  whote  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barkinfc  it^ere  c^the  Benedictine  order,  fhb 
abbess  was  appointed  by  the  king  until  about  the  year  1200. 
when,  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  the  election  was 
vested  in  the  convent,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  authority. 
The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  the  ibur  who  were 
baronesses  in  right  of  their  station  ;  toi  being  possessed  of 
thirteen  knight's  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  lands  of  the 
king  as  a  barony ;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from 
having  a  seat  in  parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the 
wars,  yet  she  always  furnished  her  quota  of  men  and  had 
precedence  over  other  abbesses.  In  her  convent  she  lived 
m  great  state :  her  household  consisted  of  chaplains,  an 
esquire,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a  clerk 
a  yeomau-cook,  a  gi-oom-cook,  a  •pudding-wife,  &o.  The 
last  abbess  was  Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension  of 
133/.  6«.  9d.  per  annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent 
was  surrendered  to  Henry  Vlll.  in  1539  :  Smaller  pensions 
were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then  thirty  in  number.  At 
that  time  their  possessions  were  valued  at  the  sum  of 
1084/.  Ga.  2^d„  according  to  Speed,  or  862/.  \2a.  'Z\d., 
according  to  Dugdale.  TI>e  inanor  of  Barking,  which 
seems  to  nave  formed  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the 
abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  &om  the  dissolution  until 
1628.  when  Charles  L  sold  it  to  Sir  Thoinas  Fanslwwe  for 
2000/.,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  ot  JOO/..  which 
is  now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwiob.  llu  abbey- 
church  and  conventual  buildings  occupied  an  extensive 
plot  of  ground ;  but  scucely  any  remains  are  now  standing. 
The  site  of  the  former  is  jnat  withouf  Ute  nwth  wall  of  tM 
present  bhurchyard. 

Barking  has  considerably  declined  in  cohseqiience  of  the 
suppression  of  tho  abbey.  It  is  situated  (Ai  the  Roding. 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Thames-  The  river,  which  is 
wide,  and  receives  the  tide  &om  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very 
much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made 
navigable  fer  small  craft  as  fkr  as  Ilford.  The  inha- 
bitants eonsist  chiefly  of  fishermen  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  conveying  coals  and  timber  from  the  Thames 
to  the  different  towns  in  the  district  A  considerable 
number  also  find  employment  in  conveying  to  the  London 
market  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity 
produces  in  abundance.  The  town  has  a  free-school,  a 
market-house,  and  a  spacious  and  convenient  workhouse, 
erected  in  1 78:^,  under  toe  authoriiy  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret*  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey,  and  contains  some  curious  monuments :  the 
living  is  a  vioarage  in  the  diooese  of  London ;  the  college  of 
An  Souls,  Oxfbrd.  is  patron.  Two  chapels,  the  one  at  Ilford 
and  the  other  at  Epping  Forest,  are  annexed  to  the  vicarage. 
The  pariah  is  divided  into  four  wards,  each  with  its  separate 
officers.  Barking-town  ward  has  two  churchwa^ens  (one 
appointed  by  the  vicar  and  the  other  by  the  parish)  uid  an 
overseer.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  every  three 
weeks,  in  which  causes  of  trespass  and  debt  under  forty 
shillings  aro  tried.  The  population  oS  the  parish  was  8036 
in  1631 ;  and  that  of  (he  town  3464,  of  wnom  1769  were 
females. 

(Lysons*  Mtzvirotia  of  London,  vol  iv. ;  Iforant's  Sit- 
tory  and  Antiottiti**  qfEttex;  Dugdale's  ifoniM/tcon,^.) 

BARKWAY.  an  antient  village  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
hundred  of  Edwinstree,  34  miles  north  of  London,  and 
3  miles  south  of  Royston.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  on  the 
principal  road  from  Ixindon  to  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  Sudblk,  to  which  circumstance  it  is  chielly 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  as  it  possesses  but  little  trade. 
Norden  says,  that  he  had  seen  the  place  termed,  in  antient 
records,  Bergwant,  which  signifies  in  Saxon  '  a  way  over 
the  hilL'  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  lands  at  thia 
place  were  divided  among  fbur  great  lords  Into  as  maw 
manors,  and  afterwards  into  eight  manors.  Barkway  m 
called  a  *  town '  by  old  writera ;  and  it  was  pnvdeged  by 
Edward  I.  to  have  a  market  on  Thtirsday,  and  an  annual 
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to  ftr  fix  dayi.  In  1592.  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,a  grett 
fire  deitroyed  nearly  all  the  houses.  On  their  re-erection, 
the  market  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  was  suBsequently 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Royston. 
Barkwtty  is  at  present  a  targe  and  populous  village,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  contains  several 
good  inns.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
miildii^,  cmtaining  some  fine  old  monuments,  with  frag- 
talents  ot  painted  j^us  in  the  windows,  forming  part  of  a 
keries  descriptive  of  the  areation.  The  living,  which  w  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  (rf  London,  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  13/.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Nuthamstead,  is 
1108,  of  whom  556  are  females. 

(Norden's  Speculum  Bnta/nmee,  1593  ;  Chauncey's  His- 
torical Antiquitiet  of  Hert/ord»kire ;  Clntterbuck's  His- 
torif  and  Aniigratiet  of  Hertfordshire, 

6ARLAAM.  This  person  would  he  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  neaily  the  last  of  those 
Who  wrote  in  Greek  on  mathematics,  and  that  his  work 
Is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arithmetic  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  and  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  commentary  on  the  state  of  science 
during  tbe  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  him 
vary  greatly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
are  abridged  from  the  Biographic  Univeraelte. 

[Bemard  of  Seminara  in  Calabria  was  born  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  name  of  Barlaam,  at  an 
early  age.] 

Boccacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
contemporary.  [Hewentinto.£t61ia,andttiencetoSdonica, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1327  he  wait  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Emperw  Andronicus  the  younger  and  his  favourite, 
John  Cantacuxenus,  who  obtained  f<»:  him  an  abbey.  He 
had  previously  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  di^ust  to  SaJonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  sending  legates  to 
Constantinop)e  to  treat  for  the  re-union  of  the  churches, 
Barlaam  emei^ed  from  his  retirement,  and  violently  op- 
posed themeasurej  Mixeri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
uun  mts  sent  to  Benediot  XII.  (John's  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentkmed  object  This,  if  given  out  at  all, 
was  a  pretext,  for  [Barlaam  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
endeavour  secretly  to  procure  assiatanoe  against  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  In  1340  he  returned  to  Constuitinople, 
and  resumed  an  old  discussion  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  (and  porticulariy  with  one  of  them,  Gecage  Palamas), 
who  asserted  that  the  light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  during 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  God.  Bariaam  denied  it ;  and-this  controversy 
VBS  carried  to  such  a  height  that  both  parties  demanded  a 
ooonal  of  the  emperor,  who  convoked  it  aoc(Mrdingly, 
June  11,1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
argument ;  and  Barlaam,  by  advice  of  Cantaeusenus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected.]  Several 
accounts  (from  Cave,  Hist,  lit.)  state  that  he  withdrew 
fVom  Constantinople,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  coun- 
cil. [He  returned  to  Italy,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Geraci.  It  is  said  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instructor  in  Greek.   He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

The  work*  of  Barlaam  are  theological  and  mathematical. 
The  former  are  as  follows :— 1 .  De  Princivatu  Papa,  printed 
in  CJoldastus.  MonmvMa  S.  Rom.  Imp.,  Hanover,  1 614  (La- 
tin only) ;  also  printed  at  Oxford,  1592,  and  by  Salmasius, 
Leyden.  1645  (Greek  and  Latin);  2.  Opuecula,  printed  in 
the  Bibliotheca  max.  vet.  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677  (voLxxvi. 
p.  4) ;  3.  EpietoleB  ad  Greecos  de  Unione,  fitc.,  in  Henry 
Canisius,  Thesaurus  Monumentorum,  &c.,  Antwerp,  1725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  The  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Ethira  secundum  Stoicos,  M.VLC.  (Latin),  in  two 
books;  [5.  OrtUionee^n  Barovius, ^nn.  Eccles.ye^v  1339, 
9  xxv.]  There  are  various  other  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

The  mathematical  wcurk  of  Barimam  consists  entirely  of 
eriUimetie  and  arithmeticBl  ^metry,  then  called  Logistic. 
It  is  written  in  Greek,  in  six  books,  and  called  BopXaauoS 
Tov  Vlavax<ni  \ayurriKii  (SifiXwtc  if  tifvinara  wipuAniiiJi^. 
The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions i  ibe  second  on  thou  multipUottfon  an4  di^^^on ;  tiw 


third  on  the  multiplication  and  division  of  sexageaimab, 
the  fourth  on  operations  with  surfaces  and  fines  mean 
of  numbers ;  the  fifth  on  ratios,  tbe  sixth  on  numerical  data. 
Delambre  has  reviewed  the  third  book.  Hist.  SAst.  Jnc^ 
v.  i.  p.  320.  It  altogether  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  tbe 
sotonce  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's  remnrk,  that 
BarlMon  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

Then  have  been  two  editions  of  this  work :  the  first 
(Gredt  and  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  Autolycus],  Strss- 
burg,  1572.    The  history  of  tbe  second  is  rather  curious,  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  the  learned  of  that  age  (owing 
to  the  universality  of  the  language  they  wrote)  were  vim 
the  labours  ofcach  other.    Henry  Savile,  the  authoroftbe 
Prwlectiones  in  Euclidem,  and  founder  of  the  SaviKtn 
Professorships  at  Oxford,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Barium 
in  his  travels,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  olresdy 
known,  copied  it  and  sent  it  to      friend,  John  Chambers, 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignorant  that  the  work  wu 
already  printed,  jlhblished  it  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  at  Paris,  in  1600.   He  added  a  dedication  to  Qwcq 
Elizabeth,  and  a  preface,  in  both  of  which  he  spoke  w 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  foreign  policy  of  England  (spe- 
cifying, by  a  sufficiently  obvious-  implication,  that  tfae  pop^ 
the  kin?  of  France,  and  the  devil  were  in  league),  tJiat 
tbe  French  government  commanded  an  erasure  of  tbe 
passages  mentioned  ;  but  (which  is  remarkable)  intlicted  no 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  was  allowed  to  embark  for 
England,  and  who  secretly  brought  with  him  some  of  ttte 
copies.    We  learn  these  facts  from  an  Admonitio  ad  Lec- 
torem  in  the  copies  aforesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  edito-, 
though  he  has  put  brackets  to  the  suppressed  passages,  Tery 
much  wonders  what  offence  he  could  nave  given,  that  'rero- 
ret  eensura  columbas.' 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  ris-bt-an^led 
triangles ;  and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  De  Tfiou's 
library  the  title  of  a  wmk  of  his  as  follows :  Ariikmetica  De- 
monstratio  eorum  qute  EueHdee  Ubro  ii,  m  Uneis  denum- 
stravit  (no  date  or  place). 

Boccacio,  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  tbe  beatfaea 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossiua  de  Hist.  Lai.  in  verbo 
Boccaciue)  that  most  of  what  relates  to  the  Greeks  is  on  the 
authority  of  Barlaam.  Boccacio  speaks  as  follows '  He 
was  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  sdenoe.  and  so 
profound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  had  the  certificates 
(vrivilegiay  of  em|>en>rs  aiul  prinoes,  and  learned  men  of 
Uiat  country,  testifying  that  neither  in  these  times,  nor  ia 
many  preceding  ages,  had  there  been  a  man  of  so  great  voA 
excellent  knowledge.  Should  I  not  thm^bre  trust  him  ia 
matters  relating  to  the  Greeks  P' 

RiccioU,  in  his  ChronoL  R^orm.,  speaks  of  two  named 
Barlaam,  the  first  a  Calabrian,  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  ma- 
thematician; tbe  second,  bishop  of  Geraci,  who  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  union  with  the  Greek  Church.  Tbe  first  he 
places  A.D.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  does  not  cite  any 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  believe  him. 

The  followers  Barlaam  finfmed  a  sect  (heretie  in  tbe 
Eastern,  orthodox  in  the  Western,  Church)  called  Bs^ 
laamites,  or  Adndynites,  from  Aniidynus,  a  Greek  BMmk, 
who  sided  with  Barlaam.  These  two  were  also  asiomtcd 
in  a  dispute  with  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  dnvn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  the  Deity. 

BARLiB'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  w«s  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1584.  His  father,  who  was  the  town  registrar 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  t^en  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
settled  in  Holland.  Caspar  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  took  orders.  In  1612  he  was  made  sab-regent 
of  the  College  of  Theology  at  Leaden  ;  and  in  1617  profeiwr 
of  logic  in  that  Univereitr.  Having  taken  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  Gomarists,  lie  was  diuoissed  from 
his  situation  in  1619;  and  he  thai  ai^iedtothe  studyof 
medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  dcKtor's  degree  at  Caen 
in  Normandy.  In  1631  be  was  made  professor  of  f^iloio- 
phy  and  eloquence  in  the  newly-estAblinhed  University  of 
Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures  were  greatly  applauded.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1648.  He  wrote  a  number  of  w«-ks, 
chietiy  in  Latin :  among  others,  several  panegyrical  sntioDs 
in  praise  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  Gustavut,  Riche- 
lieu, Van  IVomp,  and  others;  several  poems,  two  vols. 
8vo.  Amsterdam,  ]  645 ;  an  interesting  histoir  of  Brazil, 
under  the  administration  of  Maurice.  Count  of  Nassau,  with 
the  following  title:  Rerum  per  Octenmum  in  Brasilia  ei 
alibi  nuper  gestarumsub  Pretfectura  J.  Afauritii  Namti* 
Cmtitie,  Astoria,  fid.  Amste^vn,  1 647.  Braal  was  thap 
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P|M«esMd  partly  by  the  Dutch  and  partly  by  tbe  Portuguese. 
BiirlGBus  ffivefl  many  interesting  details  about  that  country 
and  its  aborigines,  oa  well  as  about  the  events  of  the  war 
carried  on  there  between  the  Dutch  and  tbe  Spaniards, 
Portugal  and  its  colonies  being  at  that  time  sulgect  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  book  is  adorned  with  numerous  maps 
andiviews  of  various  puts  of  Brazil.  Among  his  Latin 
poems  is  one  called  Britannia  THumpkana,  written  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.  Barlieus's  Dutch 

Kotsms  are  less  known, having  never  been  collected  together, 
ut  they  are  said  to  be  written  in  an  ea^  and  pure  style, 
and  to  contain  many  fine  conceptions.  His  Epistola  were 
published  after  his  death,  two  vols.  8vo.  Amsttertlam,  1667. 
Of  his  controversial  writings  we  may  mention  iha  Antipute- 
onuf,  4  to.  1633;  and  the  Lettres  de  Vicquefort,  avec  les 
H^pmsestkBarUe,  in  Latin  and  French.  According  to  the 
then  prevaflin^  ^hion  among  the  leunedi  he  latinised  bis 
name,  Baerle,  into  Barlseus. 

B  ARLE'RI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Aeanthaceec  and  characterized  first  sight  by  the 
spiny  processes  of  its  bracts,  by  the  large  size  of  the  upper 
anfl  lower  sepals,  and  by  its  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  is 
often  so  twisted  that  the  upper  segment  becomes  lowest. 
The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies :  a 
few  of  them  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  of  which 
Barleria  lupulina,  with  its  large  bracts  resembling  hotm, 
and  B.  PrionltU,  a  common  swamp  plant  in  Java,  are  the 
most  remarkable.  They  all  require  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
hot-house,  and  are  propagated  rmdily  b^  cuttings. 

BARLETTA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari  in  the 
kin>idom  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foggia,  and  113  E.N.K.  of 
Naples,  in  41°  '20'  N.  lat  and  16"  18^  E.  long.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  'I'he 
barlxtur  is  protected  by  a  mole  and  by  a  small  island,  on 
which  Ihe  li}(ht-house  is  built;  it  is  only  fi^uented  by  ves- 
sels of  small  burden,  not  having  depth  enough  for  laiger 
ships.  Barletta  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
other  ports  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  bere'most  of  the  com,  wine, 
wool,  salt,  lamb  and  kid>skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia, 
are  embarked  for  exportation.  The  country  around  is  well 
cultivated,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Bari,  and  tnter- 
epersed  with  neat  casinos.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild 
in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during  part 
of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  three 
miles  N.W.  of  Barletta.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue, 
17  feet  high,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  said  to  be  that 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  place  of  any  importance  until  after  tbe 
Norman  Conquest  Frederic  IL  of  Siutbia  granted  it  some 
privileges,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directins  the  building  of  the  new 
town  of  Manfredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  was  crowned 
here.  After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Frendi  and 
the  Spaniards  in  1501,  ihe  conquerors  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  uu:l  the  French  being  more  numerous 
than  the  Spaniards,  Gonzalo  of  Cordova,  who  commanded 
the  latter,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  whrre 
he  was  besiej^d,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  tbe  French  under 
the  Duke  de  Neraours.  The  Spaniards,  having  received 
reinforcements  from  Sicily,  attacked  the  French,  who  were 
defeated  in  two  battles,  one  at  Semlnara,  21st  April,  1503, 
and  the  other,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Cerignola 
in  the  plains  of  Puglia,  in  which  last  Gonzalo  commanded 
in  pei-son,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with  3000 
of  his  men,  after  which  ^e  French  evacuated  the  whole 
kingdom.  During  the  siege  of  Barletta,  the  celebrated 
challenge  took  place  between  thirteen  Italians,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  Prospero  and  Fabrlzio  Colonna,  which 
served  with  Gonzalo  at  Barletta,  hnd  thirteen  Frenchmen 
from  the  besieging  army.  Some  expressions  derogatory  to 
the  Italian  character  which  were  uttered  by  a  French  knight 
occasioned  the  challenge.  They  fought,  16th  of  February, 
ISO.?,  in  a  field  nearQuarato,  half-way  between  Barletta  aud 
the  French  camp,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  chivalry. 
Tbe  famous  Bayard  and  Prospero  Colonna  were  the  umpires, 
mie  result  was,  that  the  F^neh  champions  were  unhorsed 
and  wounded,  and  one  of  them,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  was 
killed.  The  others  surrendered  as  prisoners,  until  they  paid 
a  ransom  of  100  ducats  in  gold  each,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
Ttously  stipubted.  "Th^s  eiprious  event,  although  related  by 


Damiani,  with  all  the  particulars  <^the  correspondeiusebefiHe 
the  fiffht,  tbe  names  of  tbe  champions,  &c.,  in  a  book  printed 
at  Naples  in  the  same  year,  1 503,  and  celebrated  in  a  poem 
by  Vida,  who  was  also  a  contemportvy,  was  overlooked,  or  at 
least  disfigured  by  subsequent  historians,  until  <^late  years, 
when  the  original  narrative  was  found  and  reproduced  l^y 
Bossi.  Istoria  d'  Italia,  Appendix  to  vol.  xvii.,  as  well  as  the 
MS.  of  Vida's  poem,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
M.  H.  Videe,  XIII.  Pugilum  Certamen,  Milan,  1818.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  subject  of  an  historical  novel  called 
Bltore  Fieramoica,  o  la  Disfida  di  Bbrletta,  Milan,  1833. 
Tbe  cathedral  of  Barletta  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  high 
steeple ;  the  interior  presents  nothing  striking,  except  some 
antient  granite  pillars  brought  from  Canosa.  Barletta  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  citadel  which  com- 
mands the  harbour.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  Ed>ove 
18.000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  am  of  the 
most  pleasant  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  Dalmatian  traders,  who  cross  tbe  Adriatic  in 
their  small  vessels. 

BARLEY  is  a  grain  too  generally  known  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  is  readily  distinguished  fiom  other 
grain  by  its  pointed  extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  its  outer  skin,  which  is  the  corolla  of  the  tlower 
closely  enveloping  the  seed,  and,  in  most  varieties,  adhering 
strongly  to  it. 

Botanists  place  barley  in  the  family  of  the  GramineeB, 
and  Linnteus  has  classed  it  in  the  second  older  of  his  third 
class  iTriandria  digynia),  having  three  stamina  and  two 
styles  in  fho  flower.  For  its  botanical  characters,  see  Hop- 

DSVU. 

Barley,  according  to  the  most  antient  authors,  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  man  in  the  early  ages,  and 
continues  to  do  so  at  this-day,  in  many  countries  where  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  wealth  have  not 
yet  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the  coarser  barley 
loaves  for  the  more  palatable  and  nutritious  wheaton  bread, 
and  where  tbe  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  rye,  or  the  climate 
to  maize. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  grains,  barley  is  perhaps  that  which 
comes  to  perfection  in  the  grratest  variety  of  elimatest  and 
is  consequently  found  over  the  greatest  extent  of  the  habit- 
able world.  It  bears  the  heat  and  diot^ht  of  tropical  re- 
gions, and  ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  which  veige 
on  the  frigid  zone.  In  genial  climates,  such  as  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  south  of  Spain,  two  crops  of  barley  may  be 
reaped  in  tbe  same  year,  one  in  spring  from  seed  sown  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  one  in  autumn  from  a  spring  sowing. 
This  explains  a  passage  in  Exodus  (ix.  31),  where  the  eflect 
of  the  hail  is  mentioned  which  desolated  Egypt,  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
depart :  '  The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  bar- 
ley was  in  the  ear,  and  the  ttax  was  boUed ;  but  tbe  wheat 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  come  up.' 
Commentators  agree  that  this  event  happened  hi  the  month 
of  March ;  the  first  crop  of  barley  was  therefore  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  ttax  ready  to  pull :  but  ue  wheat  and  the  rye  sown 
in  spring  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to  be 
injured  by  the  hail. 

Agricultural  writers  in  general  have  distinguished  the 
different  species  of  barley,  either  from  the  time  Of  sowing 
them,  into  winter  barley  and  spring  barley,  or,  from  the 
number  of  rows  of  grains  in  the  ears,  into  six-roved,  four- 
rowed,  and  two-rowed,  or  flat  barley.  Ano^er  distinction 
may  be  made  between  those  which  have  the  corolla  strongly 
adhering  to  tbe  seed,  and  those  in  which  it  separates  fhnn 
it,  leaving  the  seed  naked,  from  which  circumstance  these 
are  called  naked  barleys.  'Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion whether  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
distinct  species,  or  are  to  be  considered  as  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  those  kinds  which  are  hardier,  and  will  bear  ^e  winters 
of  our  climate,  may  also  with  success  be  sown  in  spring,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Scotch  here  or  bi^.  There  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  two  very  distinct  species  of  barley  generally 
cultivated  ■  one  which  produces  uiree  perfect  flowers,  and 
as  many  seeds  united  at  the  base,  at  each  joint  of  the 
rachit,  or  middle  of  the  ear,  alternately  on  each  side  (Jig.  1  >, 
and  another,  in  which  tbe  middle  flowret  is  perfect,  ana  the 
two  others  barren,  forming  a  flat  ear,  with  only  one  row  of 
grains  on  each  side,  as  our  common  spring  barley  i^g.  2). 
The  first  species  has  sometimes  the  middle  flowret  small  or 
abcntive,  and  consequently  only  fbtir  rows  d  grains,  giving 
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the  ear  a  square  appearance,  but  tbat  this  U  only  an  ooea 
Bional  deviation  ia  ptuved  by  its  returning  to  Ibe  perfect  et( 
with  six  rows,  in  rich  soils,  and  under  proper  cultivation. 

In  some  varieties  of  both  kinds  the  seeds  stand  mora 
apart  from  each  Other,  and  at  a  greater  angle  with  the 
rachis ;  the  ear  is  also  shorter,  giving  it  the  ap^rance  of  a 
bat  or  fiin,  whence  it  has  been  called  Battledore  Barley;  it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barley.  In  others  the 
corolla  separates  from  the  seed  when  Hpe,  and  the  awns  All 
off :  these  are  the  naked  barleys.  Each  of  these  has  been  in 
repute  at  different  times,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
careful  cultivation  df  the  practical  and  eapbritdental  agrieul* 
turist 

Winter  barley  Is  mostly  sown  iii  those  countries  wbeie 
the  winters  arc  mild,  and  the  springs  dry,  as  in  the  soiitb 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  or  in  those  where  the  snoir  liei 
deep  all  the  winter,  and  Where  the  sub  is  powerAil  imme- 
diately after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  as  Is  the 
rase  in  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  some  parts  of  North 
America.   In  most  climates,  where  the  winter  conRisUof 
alternate  frost  and  thavfs,  and  the  eariy  part  of  sprinf^  is 
usually  wet,  as  is  the  cose  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
laad,  the  young  barley  is  too  apt  to  suffbr  from  these  rieissi- 
tudes,  and  the  sprtng-sown  barley  gives  the  more  certain 
prospect  of  a  good  crop :  but  the  grain  of      latter  ii 
seldom  so  heaw  as  that  which  has  stood  the  winter,  and, 
being  harvested  later,  it  interferes  with  the  wheat  hurei^ 
which  is  ati  inconvenience. 

The  winter-sown  barley  !s  generally  of  the  six-rowed 
sort,  of  which  the  here  or  bigg  is  an  lnfer\(v  varietj,  but 
being  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  well  suited  (o  exposed 
situations  and  infbrior  soils.  The  Siberian  barley,  a  variety 
of  which,  with  naked  seeds,  has  been  highly  extolled  by 
foreign  agricultural  writers,  especially  by  Thaer,  uaier  the 
name  of  IJordeum  cceletie,  seems  to  be  a' superior  sort  in 
rich  soils,  not  only  for  its  heavy  and  nutritious  grain,  in 
which  particulars  it  is  said  to  approach  to  tbe  quality 
rye,  but  also  for  its  sncoUent  stems  and  leaves,  which  naka 
it  by  for  the  beat  sort  to  sow  fbr  the  purpose  ot  green  find 
for  cattle  and  Aheep,  and,  if  fed  off  e>i9i  ih»  roots  wDI, 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  msh  stoni)  snl 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  harvest. 

The  barley  most  commonly  coltif  atad  in  England  is  tbat 
which  has  only  two  rows.  It  is  almost  unlveiially  sown  ia 
spring.  The  varieties  produced  by  differetioe  of  soil  and 
cultivation,  as  well  as  by  seed  occasionally  brought  from 
other  countries,  are  innumerable ;  they  have  been  divided 
by  most  agricultural  writers  into  the  early  or  raih  Hpe  sorts, 
as  they  were  called,  and  the  late  ripe,  uom  tbe  period  of 
their  being  fit  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  distiitetion  vWh  is 
not  very  accurate.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  gravelly  soill 
bring  any  grain  to  perfection  iu  less  time  than  the  stroncrr 
and  colder  soils*  and  tbat  the  produce  acquires  from  Uw 
soil  in  which  it  grew  a  dispoaitien  to  ripeti  earlier  or 
later.  This  property  it  retains  for  a  few  seasons,  by  sone 
modificaticMi  of  its  vegetating  power,  to  which,  fx  want 
of  a  better  name,  that  of  habit  may  be  given,  beina 
analogous  to  the  alterations  produced  on  Kvina  animau 
by  habit  Thus  seed  sown  repeatedly  in  a  light  diy  nil 
becomes  rath  ripe,  and  that  sown  on  the  hevnr  moist  land 
lata  ripe,  although  originally  the  same.  The  rath  ripe 
grain  is  always  less  heavy  than  the  late  ripe ;  and  from 
these  circumstances  the  experienced  cultivator  of  barlt^ 
chooses  his  seed  from  such  land  as  may  modi^  tbe  habit 
produced  by  his  own,  siving  him  a  crop  with  u  heav^  a 
grain  as  his  aofl  canproduce,  and  within  a  coavement  period. 

Tbe  oonunon  or  Norfolk  sfving  barley,  so  edlad  beenM 
it  is  the  prindpal  sort  oulUvated  in  tbat  oountyi  haa  a  mo- 
derate-sized ear»  eontaining  from  ten  to  fifieoi  leedi  on 
each  aide  on  an  average  0^^.  2).  TheatrawianotwykmA 
and  makes  good  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter.  Sone  preftr  the 
long-eared,  which  eontaios  from  twdve  to  twenty  seeds  in  a 
row,  but  it  has  a  weaker  straw,  and  is  sulyeet  to  be  beaten 
down  by  rains  from  the  weight  of  the  ear.  Antindtr 
varieties  have  been  in  great  repute  at  diflbrmt  tinsi^  when 
first  introduced,  and  then  seem  to  have  degenerated  and  but 
their  superiority.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Moldmvian  badev .  This 
barley  was  muw  sought  after  some  years  age ;  and  mafy  A* 
CAapolicr  haifay  (^.S),aocalkdftom  tiwfenlSamnite 
first  hrowfat  it  bito  notiee.  It  is  said  that  having  ofassneAa 
ear  of  baney  in  Ua  field  neatly  superior  to  tbe  rest,  ha  care- 
ftilW  saved  the  aeed*  and  cultivated  it  in  hia  saidea  tiO  bo 
hadasnffidMitqaantitytoaowitinafidd.  Itnasdnceben 
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Spat  or  B»ttMoH)  B«rl«y  ij(g.  4),  «i«e  otUftd  Pntur 
PDrlsf,  from  having  imn  opoe  sjLtsnsinly  cuItiTalad  dmt 


CbmUu  B«rtey 

ntrenielymuUtpUed  and  difftued&raasli  the  country.  S<ade 
eminent  maltsters  and  brewers  have  d!eetored,  that  it  con- 
tains more  Mccharine  matter  than  any  other  sort;  and  the 
trials  hitherto  made  have  convinced  many  a(;ricultnrists 
that  it  is  not  only  heavier  in*the  Rram,  but  also  more  pro- 
ductive. In  1832  Ifir.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  vho  is  always  fore- 
most in  all  agricultural  experiments  and  improvements, 
sowed  a  conaideraUe  portion  of  land  with  this  barley,  and 
the  result  is  said  to  have  been  per&cUy  aatis&ctory.  In  the 
year  1833  the  writer  of  this  article  sowed  two  acres  of  Che- 
valier barley  in  the  tame  field  with  some  of  the  best  of  tlie 
oommon  barley.  The  soil  was  poor  light  sand,  but  in  good 
order  and  very  clean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
the  same,  four  quaitera  per  acre,  but  the  Chevalier  barley 
wnghed  S7  Ibe.  per  bushel,  while  the  cbmmon  weighed  only 
dS2.  This  gives  the  fanner  an  advantage  of  neaHy  ten  per 
Mut.  The  taw]^  was  very  fine,  end  the  whole  ^t  he 
could  spare  was  euorly  purchased  by  his  neighbours  toe  seed 
at  his  own  price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
the  plants  tiller  *  so  much,  that  half  a  bushel  may  be  saved  per 
acre  in  the  seed.  This  i^  probably  owing  to  its  grains  bong 
all  perfect,  and  vegeUting  rapidly.  The  straw,  like  that  of 
the  other  long-eor^d  barleys,  appears  weak  in  proportion  to 
the  ear ;  it  is  said  also  to  be  harder,  and  not  so  palatable  to 
cattle.  These  ore  cwoomstanoes  which  ezpensnce  alone 
eon  asqsrtain.  That  hitherto  it  has  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  comma*  sorts,  no  one  who  hae  tried  it  Ihiriy  in 
well-prepared  land  seems  to  deny ;  but  unkse  great  eore  he 
taken  in  cultivating  picked  parcels  for  seed,  selecting  the 
finest  ears  and  plumpest  grain,  it  will  probably  share  the 
fate  of  its  predeoessora— degenerate,  and  lose  its  r^utation. 
Might  not  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  pur- 
posely for  seed  he  more  generally  practised,  and  fwm  a  dis- 
tiact  br»B«h  of  agriculture  ?  And  would  net  t^  be  well 
adapted  to  am^  ooci^rs  and  cottagers,  wbe  may  have 
hod  allotments  of  land  given  or  let  to  mem,  to  enable  them 
to  live Jbv  their  own  labour  and  industry,  without  parochial 
■id?  Thui  Aa  good  qualities  of  any  groin  might  be  per^ 
petnatad,  new  varieties  might  he  proaueed,  and  the  defoets 

.vT-^M  *^  It  vradneM  MmntHMu  ftm  Om  cmra  of 


iSpm  Cor  BatOedoN)  Bsdef.] 

that  place,  is  in  much  esteem  in  Germany.  It  is  the  Hor- 
deum  Zaocriton ;  alsocalledCr0rmaaric«,ornee&ar/«y,uot 
from  any  resemblance  it  hears  to  rice,  but  because,  when 
deprived  of  its  skin  and  made  into  pot  barley,  it  swells  by 
boning,  and  makes  a  good  substitute  fiar  rice  in  hro^  and 
puddings.  It  is  not  much  cultinted  in  England  at  present, 
but  it  is  hardy  and  productive,  and  grows  well  in  stronger 
soils,  especially  the  marly,  aud  is  well  worth  the  attenttta  of 
experimental  agriculturists.  It  certainly  was  onca  in  good 
repute  in  this  country,  and  iqay  suit  paxticular  Mils  and 
situations. 

All  kinds  of  barley  require  nearly  the  some  soil,  and 
whether  they  are  sown  before  winter  or  in  spring,  the 
ground  must  be  well  prepared,  and  the  soil  pulverised  by 
repeated  ploughings  and  karrowings,  w  by  the  operation 
of  those  instruments  which  have  Iwen  invented  for  this 
especial  purpose ;  in  order  that  the  fibfwttf  the  roots,  wUA 
are  very  minute  and  delicate,  may  penetnto  t^  s^  •oaily 
in  search  of  nouri^ment 

The  cultivation  oriT  all  the  varieties  is  nearly  the  saiM^ 
and  is  best  understood  in  the  counties  of  Bssez.  NcrMfc, 
and  Suffolk,  in  whidk  a  great  quantito  of  ezceUent  barley 
is  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  ma^L  In  the 
light  soils,  barley  is  invariably  sown  Wter  tumipe,  which 
have  been  fod  off  the  land  by  sheep,  or  been  drowa  to  foed 
the  cattle  in  winterinthe  yarasor^allBiwlu),by  means  ef  an 
abundance  of  litter,  make  a  vast  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
the  nest  turnip  vxo^.  When  the  mm  has  been  pioperly 
premred  for  turnips  [see  Tobvipi],  and  well  nannnd, 
and  the  turnips  have  been  esmlhlly  hoed,  so  diat  no  woeda 
of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  the  finest  state  for  baritav 
as  soon  as  the  turnips  are  off.  Turnips  require  a  well  pof- 
verixed  soil,  and  so  does  barley.  If 'the  soil  is  very  dry  and 
light,  the  sheep  folded  upon  it  consolidate  the  wrfiuce  by 
their  treading,  and  enrich  it  by  their  urine  and  dung.  As 
soon  as  a  {Mut  of  the  field  is  clesred  and  the  hunUss  re- 
moved, the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  shalbw  ftiraBer.  and 
tbns  the  sheep  sod  the  plonks  are  (rften  seen  in  the  same 
fidd  suoeeediag  each  other,  that  no  time  rnKf  he  kiot  ■ 
turning  in  and  eovering  the  dung,  whidt  is  nry  iriatfle, 
and  would  aooa  lose  much  of  iu  qualittea  by  the  aetiott  of 
the  sun  and  wiii^  This  ia  snfieient  preparation  for  tin 
seadt  wUA  may  mm  hftlpwa  oe  driUod  witMut  dday. 
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la  homer  soils,  vhieh  have  become  tenftcions  by  tbe 
winter's  nins,  or  on  which  the  sheep  have  been  folded  in 
wet  weather,  the  soil  may  not  be  in  a  sufficiently  divided 
state  to  receive  tbe  seed  with  advantage.  In  that  case  it 
must  be  worked  and  stirred  till  a  proper  tilth  is  produced  : 
this  is  a  great  loss  and  binderance,  by  increasing  the  labour 
at  the  busy  time  of  sowing,  but  it  cannot  be  avoi<led  ;  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  cultivator  must  direct  him 
as  to  the  beat  mode  of  proceeding,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  irretrievable  error  to  sow  bariey  on  land  not 
properly  pulverized,  and  that,  if  it  is  once  flne  and  dry,  a 
little  delay  in  the  sowing  is  of  much  less  importance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  too  dry  on  tbe  surface  at  the  time  uf  sowing, 
at  least  in  this  climate,  end,  provided  a  few  showers  supply 
the  moisture  necessary  to  maW  it  vegetate  and  spring  up, 
there  is  no  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  t>om  too  dry 
weather.  Barley  has  been  known  to  grow  and  ripen,  when 
not  a  single  shower  refreshed  the  soil  from  the  day  it  was 
sown  to  that  in  which  it  was  reaped. 

When  the  soil  is  of  a  strong,  compact  nature,  but  fertile 
at  the  same  time,  and  turnips  cannot  well  be  fbd  off  the 
land,  nor  taken  off  in  carts,  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  tbe  soft  moist  soil  in  winter,  by  the  tread  , 
of  tiie  sheep,  or  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  a  long  fallow  during  eighteen  months,  from 
harvest  tilt  the  second  spring,  giving  the  land  the  beneUt  of 
two  winters*  frosts,  a  tillage  in  autumn,  in  summer,  and  in 
two  springs.  Thus  the  land  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  quite  mellow  and  fine;  and  the  barley 
sown  on  such  land  always  produces  a  crop,  not  only  abundant, 
but  of  the  beat  quality,  so  that  the  luies  of  Virgil  in  his 
GeoTgict,  i.  48,  whetber  literally  applicable  or  not,  are  veri- 
fied in  the  result 

Agilaam,  bit       lolagi,  Ui  IHgun  •rndL 

This  practice  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  artide  Akablb 
Land,  and  is  common  in  the  heavier  soils  of  Bssex  and 
Suffolk.  The  loss  of  time  by  so  long  a  fallow  is  amply 
repaid  by  the'state  of  the  land  and  the  subsequent  crops. 
It  was  once  tho  universal  custom  to  sow  wheat  after  a  fallow, 
and  barley  after  wheat,  unless  clover  was  sown  with  the 
wheat,  which  was  tbe  first  step  to  improvement ;  but  after 
the  barley  another  fallow  became  necessary.  By  sowing 
barley  after  the  fallow,  the  land  is  much  more  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  tbe  clover  sown  with  the  barley  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  wheat,  which  may  be  suix«eded  by  beans, 
and,  if  these  are  well  manured  and  properly  hoed,  another 
crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  befbre  a  second  fallow  is  neces- 
sary. By  comparing  the  probable  produce  of  the  two  dif< 
ferent  rotations,  the  advantage  will  be  evident  in  favour  of 
that  which  begins  with  barley. 

In  some  particular  cases,  however,  when  a  very  dry  au- 
tumn allows  the  wheat  stubble  to  be  ploughed  and  welt 
cleaned  before  winter,  and  several  ploughings-and  harrow- 
Ings  can  be  given  in  spring,  barley  may  be  sown  with  ad- 
vantage after  wheat ;  but  tlien  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  sow 
clover  and  grass  seeds  with  the  barley,  the  land  nut  being 
Buffieiently  free  ttom  weeds.  But  the  Tri/olium  incur-  i 
natum,  lately  introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  if  it  < 
should  succeed  well  in  our  elimate,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  to  be  sown  on  the  barley  stubble :  the  land  being  | 
aligntly  ploughed  or  scarified  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  It  will  grow  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  to 
smother  all  seed  weeds,  and  will  give  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
be  cut  for  horses  and  cattle  early  in  May.  and  excellent 
winter  fodder  if  made  into  hay.  [SeeTRiFOLinu  Incar- 
HATUif.  and  Clovkr.] 

The  quantity  of  barley  Kown  formerly  was  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre:  but,  if  the  land  is  duly  prepared  and  the 
seed  ^ood.  from  two  to  three  bushels  is  an  ample  allowance, 
especially  if  sown  by  the  drilling  machine,  which  it  always 
ou^ht  to  be ;  finr  if  the  land  be  too  rough  to  alk>w  of  drilling, 
it  18  scarcely  fit  to  sow  barley  in,  and  oaU  will  be  a  more 
advantageous  grain. 

The  pnmer  time  for  sowing  barley  depends  much  on  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  land.  The  best  practical  rule  is. 
to  sow  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  March  as  the  ground  is 
dry.  Earlier  sowings  may  somelimea  8u<H%ed  well,  but  in 
this  climate,  cold  wet  weather  often  prevails  in  the  end  of 
February  and  b^inning  of  March,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
l^vonrable  to  young  plants  of  barley.  The  early-sown  crops 
are  however  in  general  the  heaviest,  especially  the  sort 
vhkh  ripen  later:  they  require  less  seed,  having  mm 


time  to  tiller  before  the  hot  weather  draws  up  the  stems. 
There  are,  however,  seasons  when  the  later-sown  crops  are 
tbe  best ;  a  good  rule  is  to  sow  a  quick-gruwing  sort  what 
the  sowing  is  unavoidably  deferred,  and  in  this  case  man 
seed  must  also  be  allowed. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  sbould  be  deposited  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  on  the  season.  Winter 
barley  need  only  be  sUghtlycovered,  and  will  tiller  astoaish- 
ingly  in  good  light  soils.  The  examination  of  two  roots,  one 
of  which  ifig.  5)  proceeded  from  a  grain  dropped  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  tbe  other  ijig.  6>  buried  one  or  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  clearly  shows  the  difference.  In 
the  first,  the  crown  (a),  from  which  the  stems  tiller,  has  flw 
seed  still  adhering  to  it ;  in  tho  other  they  are  separated  by 
a  strong  tough  ligament  (c).  This  forms  two  distinct  cen- 
tres, from  which  the  roots  spread ;  and,  in  very  light  soils 
and  dry  seasons,  the  roots,  springing  immediately  from  the 
seed,  are  less  exposed  to  be  dried  up.  But  in  stiff  soils  the 
seed,  buried  deep,  may  have  much  difficulty  in  germinating, 
the  air  not  having  sufficient  access,  and  the  first  idioot,  wfaidi 
forms  tbe  ligament  (c),  not  being  able  to  pierce  the  compact 
soil  above  it.  As  a  general  rule,  a  depth  of  from  ooe  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  natureof  OMsml,  is 
most  likely  to  enable  the  seed  to  sprout  well,  and  give  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  by  the  roots  to  avdd  the  danger 
of  lodging.  It  is  of  consequence  that  all  the  seeds  be  de< 
posited  at  a  uniform  depth,  to  ensure  their  shoots  rising  at 
tbe  same  time  :  for  where  some  rise  earlier  and  some  later, 
it  is  impossible  to  reap  the  whole  in  good  order;  some  of 
the  ears  will  be  too  green,  while  others  are  shedding  tbe 
seed  from  being  too  ripe.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
drilled  crops  are,  in  general,  so  much  more  regular  in  their 
growth  than  the  broadcast.  After  sowing  barley  it  is  useful 
to  pass  a  light  roller  over  tbe  land,  across  tbe  stitches,  it 
there  are  any.  to  |iress  die  earth  on  the  seed,  and  prevent 
too  great  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  When  the  pUnts 
'  begin  to  tiller,  anodier  rolling,  and  in  Aome  cases  a  slight 
harrowing,  to  loosen  the  surface  and  thin  out  the  plants 
where  they  grow  too  close,  is  very  useful.  This  also  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seeds,  if  not  done  with  the 
first  rolling.  Barley  is  not  usually  hoed,  because  the  land 
should  be  perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and  their  seeds,  before  it 
is  sown ;  but  if  hodng  is  thought  necessary  to  loosen  the 


H^.  5,  F!g,  5.* 


6.  A  root  of  Mir-town  twitoy  In  a  rkh  U|]it  wdX, 
6*  ThawiMlBBpooiaiiffwa, 
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Boil,  instead  of  merely  harrowing  it,  the  clover  or  ^ss- 
seeds  are  liowu  at  the  last  hoeing.   After  this  no  attention 


Fig.  6.* 


6.  A  root  otCzWuA  barley  in  a  Bood  toil. 
C*  The  Hme  ink  poor  ■UITmIl 

IB  required  to  the  crop  till  harvest,  unless  some  docks  or 
thistles  should  make  ueir  appeanfticef  which  must  thai  be 
carefully  pulled  up. 

The  practice  of  sowing  clover,  rye  grass,  or  other  seeds, 
with  the  barley,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  modern  improvements  in  agriculture. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  profitable 
and  improving  crop  to  succeed  the  barley,  without  further 
tillage ;  and  clover  prepares  the  land  admirably  for  wheat 
Still  there  are  some  doubts,  whether  this  be  profitable  in 
all  cases.  There  are  seasons  when  the  clover  materially 
injures  the  barley  by  its  luxuriance ;  and,  in  wet  seasons 
at  harvest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  thq  straw  sufficiently, 
mixed  aa  it  is  with  the  succulent  stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
prevent  its  heating  in  the  stack.  The  clover,  as  far  as  the 
barley  is  concemra,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  which, 
like  all  other  weeds,  must  take  a  part  of  tbe  nourishment 
firom  the  crop,  and  check  its  tillering.  If  the  clover  is  sown 
Ute  among  the  barley,  the  danger  is  less.  It  will  not  lie 
able  to  grow  so  high  as  to  do  much  iqjury,  but  the  fear  of 
losing  uw  plant «  clover  makes  most  farmers  prefer  sow- 
fng  it  soon  after  the  barley. 

In  Flanders,  clover  is  seldom,  or  never,  sown  with  barley, 
but  chiefly  with  rye :  but  they  sow  a  species  of  white  carrot 
Instead,  in  the  sandy  soils.  These  push  out  very  little 
of  the  green  top,  but  shoot  their  fibres  downwards,  which 
form  the  rudiments  of  the  carrot.  After  harvest,  the  ground 
is  well-harrowed,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  .Tbe 
carrots,  which  could  scarcely  be  observed  above  ground, 
soon  spring  up.  and  a  good  crop  is  secured  before  winter, 
extremely  useful  for  fading  cattle  and  swine,  and  greatly 
increanng  the  urins  of  oows  and  bullocks,  Uis  favourite 
manure  for  light  soils  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  the  ears  of  the  barley  begin  to  droop  and 
lose  their  purple  hue,  acquiring  a  light  straw  colour,  be- 
fore the  grain  is  quite  hard,  it  should  be  reaped.  This  is 
usually  doae  by  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
u  appendago  eaU«d  ft  «radie,  ft»d  to  it,  w  u  to  lay  the 


swathe  regularly  :  but  whore  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labourers,  at  reasonable  wages,  it  is  fitr  more  profitable  to 
ha%-e  it  reaped  with  the  sickle,  or,  what  is  better,  with  the 
HaynauU  scythe,  a  short,  broad  sovthe  used  with  one  hand, 
while  a  light  hook  is  held  in  the  otlwr  to  lay  tbe  straw  even, 
BO  as  to  be  readily  tied  up  into  sheaves.  A  little  practice 
enables  a  man  to  reap  twice  as  much  com  in  the  same  time 
with  this  instrument  as  with  the  reaping-hook.  Binding  into 
sheaves  is  a  great  advantage ;  much  less  com  is  shed,  which, 
in  the  common  method  <tf  raking  into  heaps,  often  amounts 
to  more  than  would  fiilly  sow  the  same  extent  of  land.  The 
sheaves  set  up  on  end  are  in  less  danger  from  the  weather, 
and  when  the  stack  is  built,  all  the  ears  may  be  laid  inwai^ 
and  much  grain  saved,  which,  if  on  the  outside,  would  soon 
be  the  prey  of  birds :  smaller  stacks  may  be  made,  and  tho 
danger  of  heating  entirely  avoided.  The  stacks  should  be 
boilt  m  fhunes,  supported  stone  ac  cast-iron  pillars,  with 
flat  caps  on  them  to  keep  oat  vermin  ;  and,  in  large  staeka, 
it  is  usoflil  to  have  a  kind  of  open  cage  in  the  middle,  to 
allow  the  admission  of  air  to  the  centre.  This  dries  tbe  grain 
better  than  a  kiln,  and  when  the  stack  is  properly  tbatohed 
with  straw,  the  crop>may  be  considered  as  safe  tUl  it  ia  car- 
ried into  the  ban  to  be  thnsbed.  [See  Hartbit,  and 
Park.] 

Barley  requires  care  in  thrashing,  to  break  off  alt  the 
awns  close  to  the  grain.  A  thrashing  machine  does  not 
accomplish  this  perfectly  by  only  once  passing  the  straw 
through  the  rollers ;  it  is  consequently  usually  put  through 
a  second  time,  espeeiaUy  if  it  has  not  been  tied  into  sheaves. 
It  is  often  necesBsry,  after  tbe  barley  is  thrs«hed,  to  effect 
this  by  another  operation,  which  is  called  hwnmeHng^  for 
which  purpose  several  different  kinds  of  instruments  are 
used^  A  simple  one  consists  of  a  cylinder  composed  of 
small  bars  of  iron,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  which  is  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  grain  ;  or,  where  a  thrash- 
ing machine  is  used,  a  plate  of  iron,  perforated  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater,  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  in  which  the 
beaters  revolve,  and  the  awns  are  effectually  broken  off  by 
this  rough  surface. 

The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  subject  while  growing 
are  those  which  attack  all  other  grain—the  smut,  the  burnt 
ear,  blight,  and  mildew ;  but  it  is  less  liable  to  these  than 
wheat.  The  greatest  enemy  is  a  wet  harvest  It  is  so  apt 
to  germinate  with  the  least  ronlinuance  of  moisture,  that 
even  before  it  is  reaped,  it  often  exhibits  an  ear  in  full  vege- 
tation, every  grain  having  sprouted  (see  fig.).   It  is  then  of 


(PraBAtur*  geimliiatloa  of  u  Mur  of  BarUjr.] 

little  value,  and  even  when  this  is  checked  by  dry  weather 
or  in  the  kiln,  the  grain  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
feed  fowls  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  clover,  \fy  keeping 
the  wet  longer  about  tbe  barley,  often  oontributes  to  increase 
this  evil,  as  has  been  hinted  before. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  climate  does  not  permit  the  vine  to  thrive,  and  no 
wine  is  made,  is  to  convert  it  into  malt  for  brewing  and 
distilling.  [See  Halt.]  The  best  uid  heaviest  grain  it 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  it  must  have  its  germi- 
nating power  unimpaired,  the  least  discoloration,  from  run 
<w  heating  in  the  stack,  renders  it  saspected,  and  conse- 
quentlT  not  so  saleable.  It  is,  however,  still  fit  fw  being 
gnund  into  meal,  linr  fteding  wtUe  and  pigs,  when  it  is  not 
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wed  for  liupan  find ;  or  it  ntty  be  nude  into  pot  barley  by 
tbeproc«u  of  •helling.   [See  BAiu.By,  Pot  and  Fsael] 

The  produce  of  bftriey,  on  land  well  prepared,  is  from  30 
tQ  «0  bushels,  and  mora,  per  statute  acre,  weighing  from 
4$  to  a  Iba.  per  bushel,  according  to  the  quality.  It  is 
•aid  Ut  ooatiMQ  05  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter ;  wheat  con- 
tains 79  per  cent  A  bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  lbs.  will 
therefore  eontftin  i^bout  32  lbs.  of  nutrunent ;  while  a  bushel 
ofwheal  weighing  60  lbs.  conMuns  47  lbs.  Good  oat«  weigh- 
ing 4(tU)i.  eontiantbQntS4lU.4f  ntttritive  substance;  so 
th%t  the  cQWpwttivQTaln^  of  wheM.  hailey.  wid  oat*,  in 
feeding  caUl?.  owy  b«  lepmente^  hy-47,  3S.  and  34,  the 
VieMuni  being  tiw  nm.  X%  t«  mnarUahlo  that,  allowing 
fome  addition  to  Theat,  w  vore  generally  used  for  human 
load,  theio  qninhen  ve^y  nearly  give  the  usual  proportions 
between  th«  vnces  of  the«e  gram^*  The  experiments  on 
which  this  oMoulation  is  founded  were  carefully  made  by 
EinboT.  aq^  oonamie4.  on  »  Iwrge  wale,  by  Thaw,  at  his 
eetabliihUMtnt  at  M^din.  the  woQunt  of  the  nsults  being 
acouratdy  kept. 

Qn  «U  good  Iwupy  noile  herl^  is  a  mora  fnofttable  crop 
than  out*,  and  is  sm  tpoeed  to  exhaust  the  soil  less.  On 
•tiff  oold  ^yt  H  dpw  tluiva  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
to  be  prelenvd.  In  some  dutriots,  where  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  Augers  seldom  sow  o%ts,  and  many  ivefer  buying 
tueiQ  ^r  their  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket  >nd  carriage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  p»rti  of  the  north 
of  ^qglaod,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  being  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  preferred  by  them  to  barley, 
except  it  be  in  the  form  of  pot-barl^  ia  their  broths. 

Barley  in  its  green  stfUo.  especially  the  Siberian  winter 
harley,  makes  excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows,  as  is 
w^l  known  to  the  cow-keepera  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
eaHy>  and  greatly  iQoraases  the  milk.  It  is  a^  very  good 
ibr  horses,  provided  it  be  given  sparingly  at  first,  as  it 
purges  Uiem ;  hut  after  a  little  time,  when  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  condi- 
tion wonderfully,  and  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
usual  spring  physic,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  gently 
clearinjj  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  irritation.  For 
sheep  it  is  moie  nourishing  than  rye,  and  comes  earlier : 
when  fed  off  quite  close  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
and,  oil  good  land,  produce  a  fair  crop  <^  grain  in  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fed  off,  and 
lueceewd  by  spriug  tares  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  always  been  considered  a«  poeaessing  roedi- 
nnal  virtues ;  decoctims  of  it  have  long  been  usea  fw  the 
sick,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  complaints ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  acid,  it  is  extremely  grateful  in 
fevers,  allaying  thirst,  and  giving  such  a  denee  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  indispensable,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
ashes  produced  by  burning  barley  and  its  straw,  and  we 
shall  cloee  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
lUeeherc/iet  Chimiquet  »ttr  la  Vegitatioru    Paris,  1804.) 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes  m'th  itt  «ftui  gave,  out  of 
100  parts,  1 8  of  ashes,  which  contained  :— 

Potass  .         ,  , 

Phosphate  of  potass 
8ul|Aate  of  potass 
Muriate  of  potasa 
Earthy  phoaphates 
Earthy  carbonate* 
Siltca  .... 
Metallie  oxides 

hoM  .... 


1 000  part*  of  the  stipw  ptodtrnd  42 
Potass 

Sulphate  of  potasa 
Muriate  of  potass  . 
Earthy  phwphates 

Sartby  carbonates 
ilica        .  . 
MetaUto  ozidea 
toss 


T*eai  iro^uets  no  doubt  wy  in  dileiwt  aaik;  but  the 
9Nyert«oit  of  sdicain  the  stt»^  and  in  th«  skin  of  barlm  ia 
wvki^  Ttote^Si9^i««  chalky  aaiU 


BARLEY-BREAK,  a  popular  paxUpu  of  the  reii^  vi 
James  I.,  allusions  to  which  repeatedly  occur  in  our  old 
writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  tKree  of  each  sex.  who 
were  coupled  by  lot  A  piece  of  ground  wa*  then  chosen, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  4bich  the  middle 
one  was  called  bell.  It  was  the  ol^ect  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others  who  wTanoed 
(torn  the  two  extremities ;  in  which  ease  a  change  ni  aitna- 
tion  took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were 
excluded,  by  pte-occupation,  from  the  other  plaeea.  In  this 
'catching,' however,  uiere  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  othm  might  break 
hands  whenever  the^  found  themselves  hard  preasea  When 
all  had  been  taken  m  turn,  the  last  couple  was  aud  to  be  im 
hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

Several  poetical  descriptions  of  this  amusement  are  ex- 
tant :  one  in  Barley-brmke,  or  a  Warning  for  fVantom, 
written  by  W.  N.  dent..  4to.  Lond.  1S07 ;  another  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  Suckling's 
Poems,  vhtcn  has  beoi  quoted  1^  Brand  in  bis  fiapidar 
Antiqm'tiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  S78,  end. V  Gifiind  in  his  Amw  io 
Mamngar. 

Dr.  JamiesoA.  in  his  Btymological  Di^maiy  the 
Scottish  Language,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  U  is 
still  used  in  ue  north  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it  *  a  game 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard ;  hence 
called  "  Barla-bracks  about  the  stacks."  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  aj^Muoted  to  catch 
the  rest  of  the  oompany,  who  run  out  firom  the  dule.  He 
does  not  leave  if  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  eight.  Then  he 
sets  off  to  catch  Uiem.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  ftwmer  associates,  being  accounted  a  pri- 
soner, but  is  obliged  to  asnst  his  eapttir  in  pursuing  Iba  rest. 
When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished;  and  he  who  was 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.*  He 
adds, '  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  £>t- 
gotten  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  it  is  also  lalling  mto  desue- 
tude in  the  north-' 

Nares.  in  his  OhHeay,Ato.  Loud.  1832,  says,  our  very 
puerile  game  of  tog  seems  to  be  derived  from  barley-break; 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game  of  barley-break, 
as  played  within  memory ;  the  touch  of  the  person  called 
tig  or  tag  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  ut  supra ;  Gifford's  edit,  of 
Massinger's  Plojft,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  vid.  i.  p.  104,  oate; 
British  Bibiiofp^^er,  vol.  i.  p.  fifi ;  Naies's  Qiosmry,  in  v.) 

BARLEY.  POT,  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  husk  t€ 
skin  has  been  removed. 

BARLEY.  PEARL,  is  the  small  round  kem^  which 
remains  after  the  skin  an^  a  conuderable  pottion  of  the 
barley  have  been  ground  off. 

Both  these  preparations  of  barley  are  made  b;  means  of 
mills  construclod  for  the  purpose,  aad  difEer  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  grinding  which  the  grain  undergoes. 

There  are  two  kinds  mills  for  making  pot  and  peail- 
barley,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  mill,  vhkh 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  is  still  commoa 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  to  take  off  the  husk  of 
the  barley,  is  simihii  to  a  eonunon  flour  milt  having  two 
millstones,  of  which  one  is  fixed  and  the  c^ier  wvolvcs 
horizontally  over  it ;  but  these  stones  are  of  less  diamet«a 
than  common  millstones,  not  exceeding  three  feet  eat^. 
The  upper  stone  has  six  grooves,  in  the  ibrm  of  the  fiHirth 
part  of  a  oirde,  cut  in  the  lower  surfaoe  from  the  centre  ta 
the  drcumferenoe ;  the  width  and  depth  of  these  gsoovea 
increase  (ram  one  inch  in  the  centre  to  two  inc^iea  at  iha 
circumference  (see^.  1.). 

This  stone  has  a  perforation  in  the  centre,  as  a  conuaoB 
upper  millstone,  and  revolves  on  a  vertical  axis,  or  spindle 
of  inMi,  the  lower  pdntof  which  moves  iu  a  metal  cup  fixed 
on  an  elastic  horisontal  beam.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
this  axis  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  stones  accurately  hori- 
sontaL  in  order  that  the  upper  stmie  may  move  panulel  to 
the  lower,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  rub  the  gum  without 
crushing  it.  The  mill  is  fed  Iqr  a  bower  through  the  erati«l 
aputuie,  as  in  the  oonmm  com  mm.  The  stones  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  case,  leaving  a  qtace  of  from  two  to 
three  inches  between  the  dreumfetences.  The  top  or  flat 
part  of  thia  case  is  ttf  wood  and  has  an  aperture  conespood- 
ing  wiih  the  central  aperture  of  the  uppec  stone ;  but  tLe 
circumference  c<msists  o£  thia  plates  of  iron  peiforated  from 
(tw  eutMd@.byi9WMi{isaf  %i|*II!il9cib,wil^  bf^tl  M£f 
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each  other  as  poasiblet  ittaking  the  inside  of  the  case  rou^h, 
like  a  Dutmeg-grater.  A  square  opening  in  this  case,  with 
B  sliding  door  over  it^  serves  to  let  out  the  barley  after  it 
has  been  sufficiently  ground.  In  order  to  loosen  the  shin 
viAout  rendering  the  substance  of  the  |[r>in  too  soft,  the 
bari^,  wbioh  is  choMn  dry  and  bard,  is  tpriokled  with 
water  on  thefioor.and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
pourae  of  eight  6i  ten  hours  t  it  is  then  fit  to  be  put  into 
ttie  miU,  The  upper  stone  is  made  to  revolve  from  200  to 
300  times  in  a  minute.  The  barley,  gradually  sup^died 
from  the  hopper,  is  carried  round  in  the  grooves  of  the 
upper  stone  and  mbbod  on  the  under  without  being  broken. 
The  oeutriAigal  force  and  th6  strong  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  grain,  pertially 
ground,  against  the  rough  cose,  and  complete  the  removal 
of  every  part  of  tiw  skin.  It  it  then  let  out  through  Uie 
square  opsningi  and  fidls  on  a  sieve,  which  separates  tiie 
naked  grain  from  the  brau.  This  is  pot-barley.  To  make 
pearl-burley,  the  operation  is  continued  till  the  required  de- 
gree of  fineness  is  produced.  As  the  greater  imrt  of  the 
finer  particles  of  the  balrley  ground  off  escape  tnrough  the 
holes  in  the  case,  it  is  surroundecl  by  another  to  collect 
this  meal,  tit  m  doth  is  fixed  all  routld,  which  lets  it  fall 
gendjr  in  .a  bin  below ;  thus  nothing  is  lost.  This  meal  is 
eKoellent  food  for  cattle,  pigSt  6t  poultry,  The  great  objec- 
tion to  mills  of  this  construction  is,  that  they  require  great 
nicety  in  the  afyustment  of  the  stoites,  and  are  very  apt  to 
waste  the  b&rley  by  grinding  it  udequally,  aud  that,  at  all 
events,  ^e  larger  grains  are  ihore  ground  than  the  smaller, 
but  for  paorl-Mrleyt  which  ou^t  to  be  of  a  unifonn  size, 
this  is  rather  att  advaDt^R«  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
process  goes  on  without  intetruptfon,  and  if  two  or  more 
purs  of  stones  are  placed  under  each  other,  the  barley  may 
pass  from  tlie  first  into  the  Copper  of  a  seeond,  and  from 
this  into  a  third,  fto  as  to  come  out  of  the  last  of  any  required 
degree  of  fineness,  tt  ma^  be  observed,  tha|  titte  principal 
use  of  the  upper  stone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  the  barley 
round  and  throw  it  against  the  cose,  and  therefore  any  hard 
wood,  with  similar  grooves,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  stone ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  several 
of  these  mills.  (See  Notweau  Court  eomplet  dAgricuUure 
pratique,  Paris,  1820t  artiele  *  Orge  perl£e.') 

The  other  kind  of  mill,  whieh  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe^  is  in  general  use  in  Scotland,  where  most  pf  the 
pot  and  pearl.b£:l^  used  in  this  oountry  are  prepared.  It 
was  oiiginkUj  introduced  firom  Holland,  whence  flnrnterly 
all  Europe  was  onoe  supplied  with  pearl-barley,  commonly 
tailed  Dutefa  pearl-barley. 

This  mill  oonsists  of  a  common  grindstone  such  as  cutlers 
use,  about  three  foet  in  diameter,  revolving  vertically  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  A  case,  similar  to  the  one  already  de- 
scribed, revolifts  on  the  same  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
with  a  slower  motiofl.  Sometimes  the  flat  sides  of  this  case, 
OS  w^  as  the  ritii,  or  eiroumfbrence,  an  composed  gf  per- 
finwte4  jdates  of  iron,  but  Uili  is  not  abMdutdy  neoMsuy. 
The  bailey,  piepond  ai  befine,  is  put  in  by  %  square  open- 
ing in  the  eircmnfeienee,  the  sUde  shnt,  and  the  ttat^mery 
is  set  in  motion,  nntil  tlM  barley,  tossed  between  the  stone 
and  the  case  by  die  double  motiofl,  has  been  entirely 
deprived  of  its  skin,  and  is  beoome'  poi-borley ;  or  till  it  is 
ground  into  the  small  nnind  shape  of  pesrl-barley.  The 
mill  is  thm  stopped,  the  slide  pulled  out,  and  the  case  being 
turned  so  as  to  luive  the  opening  tindermost,  the  prepared 
barley  fails  out  into  the  nag,  or  bin.  placed  to  receive  it 
It  scarcely  wants  any  ^fting,  for  sneh  to  the  violence  wltti 
which  tiie  grain  has  been  tossed  about,  that  all  that  is 


ground  oif.is  driven  through^^ieJboles  in  the  case,  and  is 
collected  in  a  close  chambtf  wnlch  surrounds  the  apparatus, 
asin  the  other  mill. ..  Th&  mechanism  by  tvhich  the  motions 
of  Uie  stODB  and  cote,  are  produced  iaextrem«V  simple,  and 
will  be  easily  undtiBtOod  by  reference  to,  ^  fi^re,  which, 
although  taken  from  a  pbrtablchand-raUl  fbr  making  pmri- 
barley,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Uie  Id'r^cr.  Thih  portable 
mill  IS  made  by  Wilkibsodi  lb  Oiford-street,  aud  may  also 
be  used  for  shelling  rice. 


[BorimtslMctlai  Dftlu  FenlBarley  UUL] 

■  A,  section  of  the  stone  turned  by  the  sxia  D.  B,  sec- 
tion of  the  -ease  which  turns  on  the  axis  D,  by  tbeans  of 
brass  boshes  in  Its  centre. 

C  C,  a  wheel  Having  sltty  teeth,  vt  fiked  b)  the  eiile 
of  the  ease. 

C  B,  1  BOMUer  wheel,  or  phikm,  with  ftfteett  teeth,  movihj; 
the  wheel  C  C,  and  fixed  on  the  AXiS  F  F,  by  Which  tlio 
whole  is  moved. 

6  a,  a  wheel  with  sixty  teeth,  on  the  ax{«  F  F,  norlnf^ 
the  pinion  G  H,  which  has  twelve  teeth,  iHtb  Ule  uUs 
D  D,  which  carries  the  stone. 

1 1,  Fly-wheel,  which  equalises  the  motion  of  the  whole. 

Thus  by  turning  F  F  oniee  rt)undt  the  wheel  C  C  and  the 
case  perform  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  H  with  the 
stone,  five  revolutions:  so  that  the  stone  makes  twenty 
revolutions  ibr  one  of  the  oaso';  and  if  the  axis  F  turns 
onoe  in  a  second,  the  ease  tumi  llfteeh  times  in  a  minute, 
and  the  stone  300  tinM;  This  Is^  the  luUal  velocity  In 
large  mills.  A  haHd-4nill  may  be  moved  with  onD-hur  or 
two-thirds  of  this  velocity,  the  stone  being  &lsd  smaller. 
When  the  power  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  stQtie  three  feet  in 
diameter  300  titues  Ih  a  minute  three  bushels  of  barley  may 
be  converted  into  poV-bariey  in  an  hour,  and  into  pearl- 
barley  in  two  hours. 

The  advantages  of  the  mill  figured  in  the  next  page  are 
considerable.  It  requires  no  very  nice  adjustment,  and  Is  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  stone  may  continue  in  use, 
although  considerably  Worn  down,  even  to  half  its  original 
diameter.  There  hi  no  danger  of  crushing  any  of  the  grains, 
nor  much  ^aste;  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  grains  it 
grinds  them  equally.  If  the  pearl-barley  is  required  very 
equal  in  size,  it  ttlav  eaiUy  be  Sorted. by  wire  rieves,  as  ttie 
different  sizes  of  shot  are.  The  only  defect  of  tbii  con- 
struction is  the  loss  of  tiine  and  of  power  which  it  occasions, 
by  the  case  being  stopped  to  take  out  the  prepared  grain 
and  replace  it  by  fVesh  bariey.  Ingenuity  will  probably,  find 
means  of  removing  this  defect;  but  we  ire  not  aware  of  any 
late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  these  mills. 

Pot  and  pearl-barley  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  barley-meal ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  used  as  food  by  the 
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Ulxraring  dawes  in  Enfi^Mid,  as  th^  an  in  Soofland. 
Ctormany,  and  Holland.  The  ewentiBl  nl  of  bariey.  which 
giTOi  it  ita  peculiar  taste,  rendes  chiefly  in  the  skin  Vnd 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Rrain ;  the  interior  is  a  purer  forina, 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  wheat  This  has  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  removing  these  outor  parts,  as  leiw 
paldtaUe,  and  given  rise  to  the  manufiicture  of  peail-barl^, 
the  farina  of  wbtch  approaches  nearer  to  pure  ferula,  or  starch. 
This  farina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  in  a  common 
mill,  is  sold  under  tbe  name  of  patent  barley,  and  used  exten- 
sively fix  readily  making  barley-water  for  the  sick.  But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  possesses  any  medicinal  properties, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  common 

Kt-bar1ey  would  be  prefraidile  for  making  a  decoction  of  bar- 
T  when  prescribed  as  a  remedy.  The  great  use  of  pot  and 
pnrl-barley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings,  as  a  substitute 
Ibr  rice.  It  swells,  and  has  tbe  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  ftt  and  oily  matters  extracted  from  meat  in  boiling. 
Barley-brath  is  a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  fiunUy 
dinner  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  not 
despised  by  the  higher.  Even  the  bran,  having  been 
steeped  in  vater,  and  allowed  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  acid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  called  aotoetu. 
In  Holland,  pot-barley,  boiled  in  batter-milk  and  sweeteyed 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  servants; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
early  lubit  and  associati<ai  make  this»  as  well  as  the 
tewent^  a  kind  of  luxury  to  many. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  a  boy  at  school  when  his  bther  died,  and  the  small 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barely 
sufficed,  with  economy,  to  secure  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  1 774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Yale 
College,  Newhaven,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  prescribed 
exercises  in  composition,  he  displayed  such  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  talent  of  versification,  as  procured  him  some  reputation 
among  his  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  tiien  a  tutw  in  that  college. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study.  Barlow,  in 
1 778.  tocMt  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  on  leaving 
eollege,  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
it  appears  not  with  much  ardour.  Four  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  he  had  himself,  during  the 
college  vacations,  been  accustomed  to  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at  sevend  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  ^at  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  suggestion  of  some  influential  friends,  who 
advised  him  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  chaplain  in 
tbe  Massachussets  line  of  the  American  army,  and  intimated 
to  him  that  his  examination  in  thedogy  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent. Accordingly,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  theolo- 
gical studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  tbe  end  o£  which  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  imme- 
diately after  ropaired  to  the  army.  Bulow  remained  in  this 
situation  until  the  ond  of  the  war.  In  1781  he  married 
Miss  Bi^dwin  of  Newhaven,  and  during  the  same  pwiod 
V  oocMumaUy  ooenpied  bin^lf  in  the  composUioQ  <tf  pa- 


triotb  wngi  and  tddniMi.w1uoh,  widi  flioM  of  Dr.  Dvig^ 

and  Cokmel  HumiAtreys,  are  conodered  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  insi^riting  the  American  soldiers.  While  in  the 
utuation  of  chaplain,  he  also  planned  and  nearly  acccmi- 
pUshed  his  poem  on  the  disooivery  and  prospects  of  Anierica. 

When  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independenoe  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  forces  wwe  disbanded, 
in  1783,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  anny  had 
either  a  new  profession  to  seek,  or  an  old  one  to  resume. 
Barlow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  re- 
verted to  his  original  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and  there  seUled,  as  he  then  ima- 
gined, for  life.  But  bis  habits  of  mind  were  not  finouralile 
to  success  at  the  bar,  and  be  soon  fbund  it  expedient  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  also  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  Vision  of  Columbus,  wbidi  was  published 
by  subscription  in  1787.  This  work  not  onl;^  extended  his 
reputation  in  America,  but  made  him  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  ra'published  in  London  a  few  months  after  its  appeal^ 
ance,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second  editioii  in 
America  and  one  in  Paris.  The  reputation  be  bad  by  this 
time  acquired  procured  bim  a  commission  fiom  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  uae  of 
the  New  England  churches,  in  which  his  improved  venioii 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  then  gave  up  hia  news- 
paper, and  became  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  his  Psalms  and  hia  Vision  of  Columbus;  and  when  he 
had  eff'ected  these  objects  he  relinquished  business,  and  re- 
turned to  law  and  literature.  But  in  1 788  Bartow  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  law,  in  ordw  to  proceed  to  Enr(^  as 
the  agent  of  a  company  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  lana  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Barlow  landed  in  England  in  1 788,  and  soon  after  crossed 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1791.  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
much  interested  in  he  jnogresB  and  proqwcts  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  widi  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  wi&  those  who 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  par^  termed  '  Girondii^* 
During  his  stay  in  London  Banow  formed  also  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  large  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time  held 
republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  among  whcsn 
such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  influence.  In 
1791  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  works  which 
increased  his  reputation  with  his  own  party,  and  added 
something  to  his  pecuniary  resources.  Tbese  were — Ad- 
vice to  the  Privileged  Orders;  Tite  Conspiracu  Kin^; 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  relating  to  uw  coalitKm 
of  tbe  continental  sovecagnsVmiut  Fiance;  A  Letter  to 
the  NatUmal  Convention;  and  Bopal  JtecoUaehoM .-  all 
indicating  rather  more  zeal  than  abibty  or  discretion. 

Tbe  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  was 
frustrated  by  his  nomination,  jmntiy  witti  a  penon  called 
Frost,  to  go  over  to  France,  and  present  to  the  National 
Convention  an  address  from  the  association  calhng  itself 
the  *  Constitutional  Society,'  in  London.  He  intended  to 
be  absent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  the  hd 
that '  two  fellows '  had  gone  to  France  as  tbe  representatives 
of  thQ  British  nation,  was  noticed  in  parliament  in  such  a 
manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  return  to 
England.  In  France  he  was  received  with  muefa  respect ; 
and,  soon  after  his  atrival,  the  righta  of  a  dtiien  wne  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  then  accompanied  the  depotatum  <rf 
the  National  Convention  which  was  sent  to  Chambery  to 
organize  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic.  His  stay  there  during  tiie  winter  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  A  Letter  to  the  People  qf 
Piedmont  on  the  Advantages  qf  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Necessity  of  adopting  its  ^inciplet  in  Itafy.  This  address 
vras  largely  circulated  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
and  a  translation  fVom  the  former  was  printed  in  England 
without  the  authw's  knowledge.  He  use  wrote  at  Cbam- 
bery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  oantoe.  entitled  ffaetjf 
Pudding,  which  is  described  by  some  of  bis  om  country- 
men as  tbe  hapinest  andT  most  popular  of  bis  prodnctiona. 

In  the  following  three  years  of  bis  residence  at  Paris,  be 
made  a  translation  of  Volney'sAuin^.  He  now  began  to  per- 
ceive that  his  neutiral  position,  and  the«xtensive  connexwm 
which  he  had  formed,  might  be  turned  to  good  aocount  in 
oomiuzoial  speculatioiUi  ui  which  he  wnbvlwd  with  nidi 
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noMM  u  ultimately  enabled  him  to  realise  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  to  live  in  Paris  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
He  was  in  that  Nty  in  1 795,  when  be  received  from  his  own 
country  the  appointment  of  consul-general  at  Algiers,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Barbary,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  the  sevenu  states  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
liberation  aS  such  American  citizens  as  were  kept  in  slavery. 
In  the  face  of  much  obstruction  and  danger,  be  accom- 
plished this  benevolent  work,  and  then  gave  up  his  eon- 
milship  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
mercial operations,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1805,  when, 
•Iter  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

After  his  return.  Barlow  appears  to  have  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  altering  his  Vinon  of  Colimbut  into  the 
form  in  which,  in  the  year  I  SOS,  it  finally  appeared  under 
the  title  of  7%e  Coiumbiad,  No  expense  was  spared  in 
the  external  preparation  of  this  .quarto  volume,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  America  had  yet  pro- 
duced. In  preparing  this  volume,  however,  Barlow  com- 
mitted a  senous  miscalculation.  The  cost  of  its  production 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  a  price  which  the  American 
mailtet  could  not  bear,  and  accordingly  very  few  copies  were 
sold ;  but  the  work  was  reprinted  uie  year  following  in  a 
less  ambitious  fbrm,  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  repub- 
lished in  London.  The  Columbiad  has  not,  however,  at- 
tained the  popularity  and  circulation  which  the  original 
Visifm  Cotumbtu  et^oyed;  and  in  most  respects  it  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may  best 
be  compared — Hie  Lutiad  of  Camoens.  In  attempting 
an  epic  it  is  obvioos  that  Barlow  much  over-rated  his  own 
powers :  Bis  poem  is  ratiMr  awkwardly  pluined  and  poorly 
executed,  and  reptete  with  most  inapps^^iriate  political  de- 
clamation and  philosophical  discussion.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  his  great  work,  Barlow  emplo)|ed  himself  in 
collecting  materials  for  A  Hittory  of  the  United  States,  a 
work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits,  the  President  Madison,  who  hold  him  in  high 
esteem,  appointed  him  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  France.  This  appointment  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
senate,  but  passed  by  a  small  majority,  and,  in  the  year 
1811,  Barlow  once  more  embarked  for  Europe. 

He  landed  at  Cherbourg  in  September,  1S12,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Pahs,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  received  by  Oie  minister  tsS  foreign  afiUrs,  and 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  hia  new  sta- 
tion, particularly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  speciAc  object 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  n^tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  fbr  former  spoliations. 
In  the  progress  of  this  i^air,  it  became  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor,  who 
had  then  commenced  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  join  Napoleon  at  Wilna ;  but  he  was 
exposed  to  so  much  privation  and  hardship  in  his  progress 
through  countries  wasted  by  contending  armies,  and  in  a 
roost  mdement  season,  that  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  an  inflammatioa  of  the  lungs  came  on,  under  which  he 
rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1812,  at  Zamawka,  a  small  villa^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  Ibe  dSth  year  of  his 
afie.  {Public  ChanKtere,  1806 ;  Biographie  Iiot$vette  dee 
Contemporcnne, 

BARLOWE,  WILLIAM,  died  1625;  being  then  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  &c.  He  wrote  the  Navigator's 
Supply,  1597;  Magnetioal  Advertisement,  1618;  and  a 
work  against  Dr.  Ridley,  who  had  criticised  his  last-men- 
tioned work.  ThoM  was  entitied  A  Bri^  Dueopety, 
1618. 

^arlowe  is  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  magnet  • 
being  contemporary  with  Gilbert,  1540 — 1603.  [See  Mao- 
HSTisH,  &e.]  We  have  priiunpally  mentioned  htm  here  to 
correct  a  mistake  which  appean  in  several  places,  to  the 
effect  that  he  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  magiietism  before 
Gilbert.  The  work  of  the  latter  was  first  published  m  1600. 
But  Barlowe  had  previously  treated  on  magnetieal  instru- 
ments in  his  Navtgator'e  Su^ly,  as  is  slightly  mentioned 
by  Gilbert,  cap.  i. 

His  writings  procured  him  no  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
and  we  cannot  find  any  mention  of  his  name  in  any  foreign 
author. 

BARM.  rSeeYsAST.] 

BAKMBN.  There  are  two  Biirgermasterships.  or  pro- 
vfnoiBl  disttiet;  of  this  name^  in  the  Rheiusb  ppuessions  of 


the  Prussian  crown  ;  the  one,  situated  in  the  circle  of  Julich 
and  province  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  contains  three  villages,  and 
about  1 40U  inhabitants,  of  whom  » 340  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  other,  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  and  province -of  Di'issel- 
dorf,  contains  two  towns,  four  villages,  and  about  25,000 
inhabitanU.  The  latter  consists  principally  of  the  *  Valley  of 
the  Wipper,'  otherwise  Wupper,  and  attends  for  about  five 
miles  along  both  banks  of  uuit  streiunf  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  running  immediately  eastwards  of  Elberfeld,  and 
lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other.  Its  area 
does  not  much  exceed  forty-two  square  miles,  but  the  na- 
tural  advantages  of  its  soil  end  situation  are  so  great,  that 
it  has  become  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  vast  open 
town  :  the  central  part,  where  regular  rows  of  houses  have 
been  built,  where  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  district  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  which  there  are  two  churches,  as  many 
schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  &c.,  is  denominated  *  Ge- 
marke,'  and  contains  about  700  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  2800  souls.  The  Valley  of  the  Wipper.  which  rose  into 
note  as  the  seat  of  mauufocturing  industry  upon  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  studded  in  every  direetion  with 
larger  or  smaller  worics,  besides  ftur  lurches,  and  about 
1700  dwelling-houses.  According  to  RestorfiTs  enumera- 
tion in  1830,  it  then  contained  1997  looms  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  piece-goods,  &c.,  120  mills  for  spinning  cotton 
thread  and  yarn,  1 055  looms  for  the  weaving  of  Uncus,  tapes, 
&c.,  360  for  that  of  silks  and  ribbons,  and  7  manufactories 
of  velvets  and  velvet  ribbons,  besides  39  bleaching  grounds, 
50  dyeing  works,  4  factories  for  the  production  of  chemical 
prefHurations,  and  a  variety  other  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  stufb,  metal  and  plated  goods,  ironware, 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenwan,  &e.  The  larger  establishments, 
comprising  factories,  mills,  and  waxehmises,  were  in  the 
same  year  21 1  in  number ;  and  the  quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  ^ooAs  annuuly  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  between  150,000  and  160,000  ewt  The  whole 
appearance  of  this  busy  r^on  indicates  successM  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere 
be  designated  palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  people  of  Barmen  and 
the  Dutch,  betwixt  whom  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
has  long  subsisted ;  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  says  Stein,  {Traxjels,  1827,  vol.  ii., 
p.  230),  that  *  even  untenanted  apartments  are  washed 
twice  a  week.*  An  Exchange  has  been  erected ;  and  the 
Wipper  has  in  this  valley  one  stone  and  four  wooden  bridges 
across  it.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  ue 
Protestant  religion,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly 
Roman  CatboUcs.  Within  this  burjgermastership  is  the  town 
or  large  village  of  Wapperfeld,  with  a  Protestant  church, 
about  1 700  inhabitants,  and  two  annual  fiiirs.  Gemarke 
lies  in  5l<*  16'  N.lat,  and  T*  lO' E.  bog.  (Reatorff  and 
Weiland.) 

BARMOUTH,  a  small  town  of  the  county  of  Merioneth 
in  the  parish  of  Llan-aber  in  North  Wales,  197  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  8  miles  S.W.  from  Dolgelly.  It 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddaeh  or  Maw, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bormaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The 
river  at  this  place,  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,  forms 
two  channels,  between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynie 
Srawd,  or  the  Friar's  Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  oounty,  is  formed  by  this  island  and  the  beach  to 
the  south.  The  entrance  is  mfficult  and  dangerous,  owing 
to  shiAing  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks,  called 
the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can 
onlv  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  Barmouth  fmnerly  car- 
ried on  some  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  woollens ;  and 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  employed  in  ua  coasting  trade, 
still  bek>ng  to  the  port  Howev«r.  its  lots  in  trade  seems  to 
have  been  compensated  by  its  having  become  a  genteel 
watering-place,  which,  during  the  snmmer  months,  is  fre- 
quented by  many  respectable  families  ftom  Wales  and  the 
adjacent  English  counties.  The  bathing  is  perhaps  as  fine 
as  can  any  where  be  found,  but  the  accommodations  in  the 
town  and  on  the  beach  are  not  of  a  very  superior  description. 
The  promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  views  of  the  distant  mountains  aft  striking. 
The  town  is  principally  situatedon  the  sloping  side  of  a  very 
lofty  rock,  wmch  shelters  it  on  the  eastern  side.  The  houses, 
which  are  indifferently  built,  gradually  rise  above  each  other 
in  successive  terrocet,  so  that  the  ground  floor  of  one  row  is 
nearly  on  a  level       the  chimneys  of  those  beneath  them^ 
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The  eomnianication  between  these  terraces  is  carried  on  by 
a  tlipht  of  steps.  A  Btreet  below  is  forined  by  a  few  bousca 
built  on  tbe  strand,  inhabited  chiefly  by  mariners  and  flsher- 
mcn,  and  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  tides, 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  by  large  hiflocks  of  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  tbe  Arundo 
armaria  and  £/^u«arCTtand,  which,  by  their  long  creeping 
and  ramified  roots,  keep  it  fintt  and  tolenbt}^  oom^t. 
These  houses  are,  however,  subject  to  much  saxofyvoieo  from 
the  sands  drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  petty  sessions  are  heM  In  this  town,  which  has  a 
market  on  Fridays,  and  (airs  on  Whit-Monday,  the  7th  of 
October,  and  the  2l8t  of  November.  In  the  Population 
Returru  of  1831  no  Separate  return  is  made  for  Barmouth  ; 
but  its  parish  of  Llan-aber  contained  228  inhabited  houses, 
with  a  population  of  1448,  of  Whom  846  were  females. 

(Bingley's  Sorth  Wales;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wakt,  vol.  xvii. ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Wales,  &e.) 

BARN,  a  building  in  which  agricultural  produce  is 
stored,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  keep  it  iii  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  corn 
to  ba  thrashed  in  the  field  and  immediately  put  into  a 
granary,  it  is  necessair  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ;  and 
the  most  obvious  tnetliod  is,  to  haVe  capacious  buildings  for 
that  purpose.  Accordinelr,  atl  well  appointed  farms  nave 
one  or  more  of  these  buifdmgs,  which  formerly  were  made 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
produce  of  the  fiirm,  whether  hay,  com,  or  straw.  A  great 
saving  htis  been  effected,  by  the  mode  of  stacking  hay 
and  corn  in  the  open  air,  protected  only  by  a  slight  covering 
of  thatch.  In  conseqnence  of  this  improved  practice,  mwt  ern 
Inms  are  made  of  smaller  ttimenrions,  ana  their  principal 
use  is  to  contain  the  corn  in  the  straw  which  is  intended  to 
be  thrashed  out  immediately ;  so  that  if  the  barn  is  capable 
of  containing  a  thrashing-noor,  and  as  much  corn  in  the 
sheaf  as  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  larger  barn;  and  thus  the  expense  of  the 
nrm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  shape  and  construction  of  a  common  bam  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  description;  we  sball  there- 
f<)re  only  give  some  Idea  of  the  Improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  common  plan,  and  of  some  peculiar 
buildings,  which  are  extremely  tueful,  and  not  to  ^nerally 
known. 

The  principal  use  of  a  bam  in  onr  elimate  being  to  thrash 
the  com  in,  its  construction  must  be  adapted  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller 
seeds,  such  as  clover  and  the  grasses,  catinot  so  well  be 
thrashed  b;^  a  machine,  a  floor,  upon  which  they  rauy  be 
thrashed  with  the  flail,  ia  an  indispensable  nppendnt^  to 
a  farm ;  and  the  bam  is  the  most  convenient  place  to 
hav^  it  in.  This  floor  is  commonly  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  its  length  equal  to  the  Width  of  the  barn.  It  also 
allows  the  waggons  or  carts,  when  loaded  with  the  pro> 
dttce  of  the  lurvest,  ox  of  the  com  taken  from  a  stack, 
to  be  dmwn  over  it,  and  unloaded  immediately  in  ^e 
barn.  For  this  puipose  large  double  gates  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  floor,  of  such  dimeiuious  as  to  oAow  a 
loaded  waggon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  side,  and  when  un- 
loaded, taken  out  at  the  other.  When  the  width  of  the 
bam  is  not  sufficient  fbr  the  length  of  the  floor,  a  porch  is 
added  on  one  side,  or  both,  and  in  these  dte  gates  are  placed. 
Those  parts  of  the  bam  which  are  on  each  side  of  the 
thrashing  floor  are  called  the  bays ;  and  in  these  the  corn 
is  placed  till  it  is  thrashed.  Where  there  are  porches,  the 
roof  of  the  bam  is  generally  brought  down  to  the  line  of  the 

Sirch ;  and  thus  convenient  sbe<u  are  formed  on  each  side, 
ne  of  the  defbcti  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  drawing 
of  loaded  wiM^goUs  on  the  floor  materially  it^ureA  it,  even 
where  the  precaution  Is  taken  of  spreading  straw  over  it. 
In  consequence  of  &ia,  many  l»m8  have  been  constructed 
without  the  lai^  gates,  and  the  com  Is  throwti  from  the 
waggon  outside,  through  an  open  ing  called  a  pitch  hole,  into 
the  bam-  This  has  the  inconvenience  of  loss  of  time,  and 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  com  in  showeir  weather.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  passage  for  the  waggons 
under  the  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  bam,  where  they  can  with 
ease  and  safety  be  unloaded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine 
is  used,  a  floor  raised  about  seven  feet  above  the  ground 
will  contain  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  unthrashed 
com  at  the  other :  the  lower  part  may  be  appropriated  to 
various  useful  purposes;  that  part  which  is  immediately 


under  the  machine  receives  the  eora  and  straw  aftor  Aey 
are  separated,  and  contains  the  winnowing  ina**ii|Mi,  0^ 

Fig.  I.) 


A,  the  place  for  unloading  the  com ;  a  floor  seran 
feet  fVom  the  ground,  on  which  the  com  in  tbe  straw  is 
stored ;  C,  the  place  of  the  thrashing-machine  at  the  end  at  ■ 
tbe  floor ;  D,  a  chamber  under  Hob  floor,  into  which  tbe 
thrashed  corn  and  the  straw  fall,  and  tbe  com  ii  winnowed ; 
£,  the  shed  for  the  horses  to  work  under  j  F,  a  place  un- 
der the  floor,  in  which  agricultural  impIemeDts  are  ke{rt: 
it  may  be  converted  into  a  stable.  Double  gates  at  eaci) 
end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up  ;  or  the  end  B  may  t» 
closed  by  a  partition  with  double  doors  in  it  TIm  wiodon 
are  latticed. 

In  this  ease  the  feeeds  nay  be  thrashed  on  tbe  niiea 

floor,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  well  joiotad,  to  ne> 
vent  the  dust  beating  through,  and  steadied  by  pillin 
or  a  partition  below.  In  smuL  fhrma,  where  then  ii  no 
thrashing  machine,  this  oonstmction  is  not  so  stdvoDU- 

Cus,  the  raised  floor  being  unnecessary,  still  it  would  be 
[er  ttot  to  draw  the  waggons  on  the  floor,  Ihe  thrub- 
ing  floor  may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  bam,  the  wagons 
unloaded  at  the  other,  and'  the  com  deposited  brtween 
them. 

A  common  thrasbing-flotv  is  usually  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  mim  twelve  to  fourteen  wide :  the 
size  must  depend  on  the  number  (tf  men  who  thrash  at  U» 
same  time ;  this  operation  bdng  more  rapidly  performed  bj 
three  or  four  men,  beating  in  regular  time,  than  if  thej 
I  worked  separately.  Hie  labourers  generally  prefer  work- 
ing singly,  but  if  they  are  paid  ac^nliDg  to  the  quantity 
thrashed  out,  they  are  wrong.  The  ancient  mode  oi  c\ean- 
ing  corn,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  shovel  and  the  Gin,  (tee 
Isaiah,  c.  30.  v.  24  >  is  still  very  geueraU;  practised,  and  re- 
quires a  great  leugth  of  floor ;  but  the  winuowlng.  maebioe 
with  skreena  and  nddlea  has  now  genatally  supwuded  tbii 
method. 

Tlirashing-floors  are  usually  made  of  stone,  brick,  oak, « 
tempered  earth.  Tbe  first  are  tbe  most  durable,  and  wben 
stone  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  pricey  th^  ore  ia  tbe 
end  the  cheapest  \  but  tliey  are  apt  to  bruise  the  cnur  vA 
on  that  account  are  not  so  geDerall^  adopted.  Brick  floon 
have  the  same  inconvenience,  besides  that  of  readily  in* 
bibing  moisture,  and  making  the  grain  feel  raid  and  oanqi. 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  sample.  Ktrtbeo  lo*^ 
when  carefully  laid,  and  the  materials  well  inoorporated, 
are  both  cheap  and  durable,  provided  the  stnl  on  vUeh 
they  are  laid  is  dry  naturally,  or  made  so  aitificisUy. 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  whicli  they  are  constructed. 
The  soil  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,^ 
more,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  moist  nature,  a  layer  cf 
gravel  and  dry  sand  is  laid  on  the  bottom  toree  or  tw 
inches  thick,  and  trod  smooth  and  level  A  mixture  is  laada 
of  clay,  or  loam  and  sand,  with  water,  to.  tbe  coniistaacqr  of 
common  building  moriar,  to  which  is  added  some  chalk,  v 
pounded  shells,  or  gypsum,  where  these  can  bo  ebtaiueo ; 
chaff,  cow-dung,  and  some  bullock's  blood  are  added,  the 
whole  is  well  worked  up  together:  of  this  a  coat  ii  laid  on 
the  prepared  bottom  with  a  trowel,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
spread  evenly.  This  is  allowed  to  dry ;  another  coat  i»  then 
put  over,  and  all  tbe  cracks  carefully  filled  up.  This  i»  re- 
peated till  the  desired  thickness  is  produoed.  Wben  it  be 
gins  to  harden,  the  whole  is  well  rammed  with  a  btivy 
wooden  rammer,  and  every  crack  filled  up.  so  as  to  giveittbi 
appearance  of  a  uniform  scdid  body.   This  is  left  to  harden 
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lOmAft  twidiar  eqtoied  to  the  of  tbe  son,  nor  to  dnu]g]it4 
of  air,  and  in  a  short  time  the  becomes  suffidenfly 
hard  to  be  used.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  ^ve  it  some 
months  to  coasolidate  entirely.  The  best  time  tat  laving 
such  a  floor  is  in  spring,  that  it  may  be  completoly  oar- 
dened  before  the  succeedine  winter.  It  will  last  many  years, 
if  not  exposed  to  (roet  and  damp.  But  earthen  floors  have 
always  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  into  dust  of  a  gritty 
nature,  which  mixing  with  the  com,  deteriorates  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  less  fit  to  be  ground  into  fine  flour.  Heooe,  in  spite 
of  the  first  cost  and  frequent  repairs,  oaken  floors  are  gene- 
rally preferred,  and  few  floors  are  now  laid  of  any  other 
materials.  Some  nicety  is  required  in  laying  oaken  floors, 
that  they  may  not  be  sulyect  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  moist  air  below  them.  The  planks  should 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  edges  well  joined  by 
dotoelUng,  or  plougfiing  and  tongveing;  dowstb  are  oaken 
pins  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  six  inches  long,  driven 
three  inches  deep  into  holes  of  the  same  diameter  in  the 
edge  of  the  planks,  and  received  into  corresponding  holes  in 
tlie  a^oining  planks,  so  as  to  teep  them  close  toother,  and 
their  surfaces  even;  ploughing  and  tongueing  is  done  by 
means  of  a  groove  in  each  edg^  into  which  a  slip  of  lath  is 
driven,  hair  in  each  groove.  This  produces  the  same  effect 
of  joining  the  planks  clme.  besides  completely  preventing  ftny 
dust  from  passing  between  the  iointo.  The  planks  are  driven 
close,  by  means  of  we^es,  and  are  laid  on  oaken  sleepers, 
to  wluch  they  are  fkstened  by  a  few  iron  spikes  driven  into 
each,  and  which  rest  on  a  foundation  of  bnck-work,  so  that 
the  floor  is  eight  or  ten  inrhes  from  the  ground.  This  inter- 
val has  been  sometimes  filled  up  with  stones  or  gravel,  under 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  nestling  of  rata ;  but  this  is  not  a 
good  practice.  A  free  current  of  air  under  thc^  floor  u  the 
only  method  of  securing  it  (rom  damp,  and  conser^uent  dry  ' 
rot.  This  should  be  provided  by  means  of  opcnin-^s  through 
the  walls,  or  under  the  sills;  iron  gratings  will  keep  out 
the  rats;  but  even  should  they  And  their  way  under  the 
floor  they  must  be  hunted  out,  and  destroyed  by  dogs  and 
ferrets.  By  laying  barn-floors  in  this  manner,  beech,  elm. 
or  deal  planlu  may  be  nsed  instead  of  oak,  and  wiU  last 
many  years. 

The  outer  walls  of  bams  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  oi 
consist  only  of  wooden  frames  and  quarterings  covered  with 
boards  painted  or  tarred  over. 

Where  timber  is  scarce,  and  neither  stone  nor  bricks  can 
bo  reailily  obtained,  bams  are  frequently  built  with  walls  of 
earth,  either  raised  by  successive  layers,  or  strata,  of  tem- 
pered earth  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  like  the  composi- 
tion used  for  thrashing-floors — (described  above) — or  oi  dry 
earth  rammed  hard  in  a  frame  ofboards  two  feet  wide,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  is  called  ^a£.  These  walls  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  fine  mortar, 
or  gypsum,  will  last  a  venr  long  time ;  the  only  danger  is 
the  influence  of  damp  and  frost  upon  them ;  the  roof  should 
consequently  project  considerably  beyond  the  walls. 

The  reef  of  a  barn  should  be  constructed  according  to  the 
approved  rules  of  carpentry,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
strength,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  timber.  This  is  a 
point  seldom  attended  to  by  country  carpenters,  who  imitate 
the  old  roofs,  in  which  strong  beams  resting  on  the  walls 
horizontally,  generally  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof, 
without  regard  to  the  advantage  gained  by  proper  trussing. 
Even  in  the  most  temporair  shed,  the  strength  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  the  materials  judtcbusly.  The 
covering  a  bam  may  he  of  slate,  tiles,  or  thatch.  If 
tiles  are  used,  they  shoiud  be  laid  in  coarse  hay.  to  prevent 
the  tnow  driving  through  in  winter;  this  is  better  than 
mortar,  which  reqaires  continual  repairs.  The  most  com- 
,  mon  covering  is  thatched  straw,  which  has  the  great  incon- 
venience of  aflbrding  shelter  fi>r  rats,  who  soon  nestle  in  it, 
and  are  not  easily  driven  out  The  best  covering,  where  it 
can  be  procured,  is  one  of  reeds,  which,  when  properly  laid, 
will  last  many  years,  and  in  which,  from  their  hard  and 
brittle  nature,  the  vermin  c-an  make  no  lodgment:  DOthing 
is  a  better  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  more  the  air  circulates,  the  better  tho  com  is  pre- 
served. Bams  should  therefore  havo  numerous  windows 
or  raenings,  and  the  eom.  when  put  into  them,  should 
not  be  pressed  down  close  to  the  walls,  as  is  rocommended 
in  many  agricultural  works,  but  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  flreely.  In  this  manner  it  will  keep  well,  with- 
out acquiring  that  close  and  musty  smell,  which  so  much 
detorioratea  oorn  which  haa  been  Ua^  kept  in  a  bun. 


Hay  is  now  seldom  put  into  a  oloee  bam,  ezperienee  having 
shown  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  the  open  air  in  ricks. 
But  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  tied  up  in  trusses 
for  the  market,  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have  a  building 
with  a  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  wet,  and  to  load  the 
carts  under  shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  bam  is  con- 
trived, which  some  call  a  Dutch  bam,  but  which  may  very 
properhr  be  called  a  tkeleton  barn,  being  the  frame  of  a 
bam  without  the  boarding.  Tbe  annexed  figure  will  con- 


vey  a  bettor  idea  of  it  than  any  description.  The  opening 
in  the  middle  admits  a  waggon  or  cart,  to  be  loaded  with 
trusses,  which  are  depmitea  on  each  side.  At  the  time  of 
hay-making,  this  bam  is  extamnely  useful  to  draw  a  load  of 
hay  in  suddenly  on  the  appearance  of  a  shower;  and  hay 

Eut  into  either  side  will  be  preserved  as  well  as  in  a  stork. 
:ut  for  this  purpose  another  building  is  in  use  in  Holland, 
to  which  the  name  of  Dutch  Bam  is  more  appropriate,  and 
of  which  we  also  annex  a  figure.  This  consists  of  a  roof 


suppwted  by  strong  poles  like  masts,  A  A,  on  which  it  can 
be  raised  or  lower^  at  will.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a 
pentagon ;  the  poles  are  at  the  angles,  and  kept  upright  by 
means  of  a  strong  sill  on  a  brick  foundation,  and  ^lieces.  B, 
acting  Bs  spurs,  named  into  the  poles.  The  roof  ia  light 
and  covered  with  thatch.  At  each  angle  is  a  strong  block 
of  wood,  with  a  round  hole  in  it  sufficient  to  let  the  poles 
pass  through ;  these  blocks  are  kept  at  any  desired  height 
by  means  of  iron  pins  passed  tiirough  holes  made  in  the 
poles,  and  on  whicn  the  blocks  rest  To  raise  the  roof  a 
small  jack  is  nsed,  an  instrument  well  known  by  iu  use  in 
raising  heavy  waggons  when  tbe  wheels  are  taken  off.  This 
is  placed  on  an  iron  pin  at  some  distance  below  the  roof^ 
ana  the  comers  are  raised  gradually,  one  aftor  the  other,  at 
opposite  angles,  the  pins  being  moved  each  time  one  hole 
higher.*   The  ohief  use  of  this  Ehitch  bam  is  to  contain 

•  TUimodaofraMBgaaddcpiM^ll  themf  apnewinxU,  butHiaexM. 
ahloiuly  dona.  Th«  Fmcli  bm  iuveDted  t'gertteriloU  noNf^'la  which 
Uw  mar  itow  to  mMU  cT  a  MnwintlwoMHe;  but  It  dots  not  anmr  m 
wdl. 
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hay,  vhich  may  U  plaoed  in  lafety.in  a&y  im»]l  quantiiy. 
at  Bocn  as  made,  the  roof  being  rused  as  the  quantity  in- 
enaaes,  and  graduBUy  lowered  as  it  is  ta\en  off  for  the 
oatde.  which  u  always  from  the  top.  In  small  dairy  forms 
in  Holland  this  building  is  found  bo  useful  that  few  are 
without  one.  _  , 

BARNABAS.  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  by  St  Luke, 
to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apwtles'  is  ascribed.  {AcUxiv.  14.)  Bamabas's 
divine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  la- 
bours, obtained  him  this  title.  From  St.  Luke  also  we 
learn  (Acts  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the 
eountry  of  Cyprus,  then  largely  inhahited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  irst  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meaning  'the  son  of  consolation')  from  the 
apostles,  as  appropriate  to  his  character  for  pre-eminence 
in  works  of  chari^.  The  Laudatio  S.  Bamaba  Apostoti, 
by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents 
brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Gamaliel,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St. 
Paul.  (See  also  Barouii  Anncd.  ad  aim.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probability  in.  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
'  St.  Paul  applied,  shortly  after  bis  conversion,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  menUon  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  (.Aett  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  the  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common, 
and  f^t  as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  chapter),  no  one  is  particularly  mentioned  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

Barnabas  afterwards  preached  the  gospel  in  different 
parts,  together  with  St  Paul  {Act*  xv.  36) ;  but  upon  a 
dissension  about  the  person  who  was  to  accompany  them  in 
B  journey  which  they  proposed  to  tKe  churcnes  of  Asia, 
which  they  had  planted,  they  separated  fVom  each  other : 
Barnabas  went  with  Mark  (the  persm  about  whmn  the  dis- 

n»  originated)  to  Cyprus ;  aiM  Fftul  went  with  Silas  to 
ida. 

What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
is  uncertain.  Indeed  little  is  known  of  him,  besides  what  is 
said  in  the  New  Testament  except  that  some  antient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  or  Christ's  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preadiing  in  Uie  land  of  Judieat  in 
hia  own  lifetime  on  earth. 

The  manner  of  Bamabas's  death  is  also  uncertain.  Alex- 
ander the  monk,  already  quoted,  says  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came  from 
Syria  to  Salamis ;  but  Baronius  iAmtal.  ann.  li.  num.  54) 
acknowledges  that  he  could  meet  with  no  au^ority  for  this 
in  any  antient  author.  Nor  do  Eusebius  or  St  Jerome, 
where  they^  expressly  treat  of  this  holy  man,  so  much  as 
once  give  him  the  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  the  simplicity  of  it,  without 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second  part  contains 
moral  instnictkma.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Greek ;  but 
Lardner  smfs,  that  the  first  four  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is.  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  Latin  version.  Archbishop  Wake 
has  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  this  epistle  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  any  hook  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
there  is  a  text  dr  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  .  Prom  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  timeof  writine 
it  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epistle  is  probably  by  Barnabas, 
but  eertamly  antient,  and  written  about  a.d.  7 1  or  72. 

St  (Thrysostom  {.HomU.  it  in  Coftw.)  speaks  of  Baniabas 
as  alive  a.d.  63. 

(See,  besides  the  different  passams  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  Acta  S.  Bamaba  ApostoJi,  die  xi  Junii,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Junii,  fol.  Antv.  1698,  p.  421-453 :  Lard- 
ner's  Work*,  8vo.  Lond.  1788,  voL  ii.  p.  11-22;  Alban 
Butler  8  ZirM  of  the  Sainig,  8vo.Dubl.  1780,  vol.vL  p  162- 
IP't  Arehbisbop  Wake's  Genuine  Bpietlet  of  the  Apoato- 
hoai  Father;  »vo.IjxA.  1710,  p.  61-79;  with  •  The  Catho- 
iKk  JCpistM  oxBunobas,'  ibid,       ii.  p.  159-195.) 


It  wtta  pretended  that  the  remains  of  St  Bama1>*s  wen 
found  in  uie  year  478  at  Salamis.  with  a  copy  of  the  Go^iel 
of  St.  Matthew  laid  upon  hia  breast  written  with  hia  ovn 
hand,  and  which  Theodonia  Lector  says  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Zeno  in  485.  The  supposed  remains  were  said 
afterwards  to  have  been  transferred  to  Milan,  where  he  had 
preached.  But  other  churches,  besides  Milan,  boasted  of 
possessing  his  relics.  Compare  the  ^te  8anet<mim,  JmmHt 
p.  449-459. 

BARNACLE.   [See  Behmiclb.] 

BARNARD.  SIR  JOHN,  a  merohant  of  considetaUe 
eminence  in  the  Cityof  London,  was  bom  at  Reading  in 
Berkshire  in  1685.  His  parents  b^g  of  the  sect  cuDed 
Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  underateaeherofthatpersuasion.  Being  alwajs 
of  avery  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  subjecU,  and  seeing  oceauon  to  differ  ftom 
the  tenets  and  discipline  in  which  he  had  been  brought  op^ 
he  conformed,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  baptized  at  Fulbam  by  Dr.  Ckimptan* 
then  Bishop  of  London.  He  ever  afterward*  continoed  a. 
zealous  member  of  the  established  church. 

Previously  to  the  event  just  mentioned,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  young  Barnard  was  taken  inta  tha 
counting-house  of  nis  father,  who  was  a  considerable  wine- 
merchant  in  London,  and  such  were  his  assiduity  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  that  Ate  principal  management  of  tha 
concern  was  som  intrusted  to  him.  When  thus  engaged, 
he  must  have  ^ven  strong  evidence  of  his  talents ;  for  Aa 
wine-merohants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  interesta 
would  be  iojuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  IriQ 
which  had  passed  thie  Commons  and  was  depending  in  the 
Lords,  petitioned  the  latter  house  on  the  subject  and  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Barnard  to  argue  the  case  on  their  behalf; 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  ability  and 
success,  that  the  bill  was  withdmwn.  At  Qua  time  Mr. 
Barnard  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  fdlowag 
year,  when  several  of  his  fellow-citizens,  recollecting  tbo 
talent  which  he  had  recently  diaji^ayed,  pn^osed  hiaheing 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candidates  fbr  the  City, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  undatakinr  to  canvaas  tac 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  B^ard  was  second  oq 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  parlia- 
ment  during  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  first  election  be 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to 
bis  knowledge  upon  commercial  and  financial  questions^ 
proved  avery  useful  member  of  parliament:  be  generally- 
voted  with  the  partv  opposed  to  the  administmtian  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  A  bill  having  been  introduced  in  1 7  30  by 
that  minister  to  prevent  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  frota 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign  princes  or  states, 
without  license  first  beu^  obtained  from  his  mqeatj,  Mr. 
Barnard  opposed  the  measure,  <m  the  grounds  that  it  vouti 
render  Holland  the  mart  of  numeyto  the  natioi|fiof  the 
Continent,  that  it  would  prevent  the  English  UMcbanti- 
residing  in  Portugal  from  prosecuting  a  very  pn^tabfe 
business,  that  of  granting  temporary  toans  to  the  king  1^ 
Portugal,  and  that  the  cuu&es  of  the  bill  which  went  to. 
compel  tlie  discovery  on  oath  of  loans  to  fbreign '  princea 
Would  convert  the  Court  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  of  in- 
quisition. In  consequence  of  this  opposition  Uie  bill  waa 
greatly  modified  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  bad  been 
elected  an  alderman  of  London,  received  the  honour  oT 
knighthood  on  presenting  an  address  to  the  king  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  return  from  Germany.  In  1737  Sir  John 
Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  Londcm,  and  in 
the  same  year  brought  forward  ajplan  fa*  reducing  the  in* 
terest  of  the  national  debt.  The  market-rate  (^interest  ia 
England  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  public  seeorities^ 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent,  were  abova 

Ear,  and  Sir  John  in  consequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  eoabia 
is  majesty  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by 
borrowing,  atJin  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  Thi 
sum  so  raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  tha 
South  Sea  Aonuitiea,  allowing  a  preference  of  snbscriptioa 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  permanent  debt  <^  the  country  amoonted  to  a  litUa 
more  than  forty-six  millions,  nf  which  imn  twelve  uflKona 
and  a  half  were  due  to  the  Bank  and  East  India  Company : 
the  measure  propoKd  by  Sir  John  Barnard  was  defeated  by 
the  minister  imposing  to  indude  in  its  opentioa  the  whela 
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«f  the  puUio  creditors,  a  proposal  which  was  deemed  so 
chimerical,  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  gave  up  their 
olyect,  and  the  measure  was  lost  It  is  somewhat  curious 
to  observe  the  strides  that  have  since  been  made  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  financial  operations.  We  have  seen 
in  one  year  (1816)  fifty  millions  added  to  oar  national  debt, 
and  on  eaeh  of  two  more  recent  occasions  (1822  and  1830) 
Che  minister  has  been  enabled  to  effect  -a  reduction  of  into- 
lest  upon  more  than  150  millions  of  annuities;  whereas  in 
1 727  it  was  found  impracticable  to  conduct  a  similar  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  forty-six  millions  of  debt. 

In  1745.  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  public  credit 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  so  much  distrust  was  shown 
towards  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  that  establishment  were  apprehended.  In  this 
crisis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  forward  and  procured  signa- 
tures from  most  of  the  leading  merchants  of  London  to  an 
xigreenwnt,  binding  themselves  to  Teceive  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  bills,  and  thus 
the  evil  was  averted.  In  1758  Sir  John  retired  fSrom  public 
fife,  and  on  that  occasion  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his 
/ellow-citisens  for  bis  long  and  various  services.  He  liv^ 
for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  died  at  Clapham  on  the 
29th  August,  1764,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age:  he  was 
twried  at  Mortlake. 

The  gratitude  of  bia  fellow-citizens  for  his  unremitted 
exertions  in  their  service  was  not  limited  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  their  thanks,  but  was  shown  by  their  placing  his 
statue,  during  his  Ufetime,  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  his 
death  the  inserlptioa  *  Humani  Generis  Decns'  was  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  statne.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  charac- 
terized through  life  by  inflexible  integrity,  by  sound  judg- 
anent,  and  by  uncommon  strength  of  intellect. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE 
BARNARD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Gainsford  in 
the  oouDty  of  Durham,  246  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  and 
23  miles  S.Vf.  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
acclivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
troas  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
Xown  ddftrived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its 
prigin,  from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol, 
jmn  of  Ony  Baliol,  one  of  the  followers  of  William  I. 
The  fbretts  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the  rich  lotd- 
ahips  of  Middleton  tod  Gainsford,  with  all  their  royal 
{franchises.  Ubeities,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Guy  BalioL  The  whole  district  under  con- 
iTideration  appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Mar- 
wood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  town 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
other  traces  than  an  old  building,  said  to  have  been  the 
chureh,  but  lately  used  as  a  barn.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Guy  BalicA  was  John  Batiol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom 
At  Castle  Barnard,  and  founded  a  hospital  there  which 
survived  the  INuolution.  aiid  still  IhriUshiBH  a  scan^  ptovi- 
maa  for  tluee  aged  women.  In  his  time  the  lordship  passed 
from  tiie  familyhy  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,lHshop 
«f  Dodiam,  as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king 
<BSwaxd  I.),  to  humble  this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took 
the  palatinate  firom  him,  and  when  it  was  restored  to  the  see 
of  Durham  it  was  ^without  the  important  additions  which  it 
Jtiad  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  king 
« av  ^e  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, &om  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ultt- 
anately  came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his 
wife.  Anne  HeviUe,  the  daughter  of  the  *  king-making'  Earl 
jof  Warwick.  Richai^  appears  to  have  done  much  ftarUieim- 
pnnrement  of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his  cognizance,  still  exists 
in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in  many  cases 
flgures  in  relief  of  boars  passant,  taken  from  the  castle,  are 
ilxed  in  the  bouses.  It  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
.orown,  fimn  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  pri- 
vileges were  ultimately  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the' 
i>uke  of  Cleveland,  who  u  the  present  proprietor. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  castle  cover  six  acres  and 
(three-quarters.  The  parts  of  chief  strength  stand  on  the 
^wink  of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  prin- 
icipal  area,  commanding  a  most  beautiftil  prospect  up  the 
aiver.  The  walls,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  preserva- 
Haa,  seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  epochs,  and 
Vttii  their  ^eitnres,  bastiona,  and  buttresses,  together  with 
a  large  uccular  tower,  which  stands  on  a  idiff  one  hundred 
^Det  perpendicular  above  the  river,  axe  in  parts  mantled  with 


ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks,  fiinged  with 
brushwood,  oo  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the  base, 
form  an  object  of  great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed,  the  en- 
virons of  the  castle  ore  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the 
vale  of  the  Tees  abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The 
enter  area  of  Barnard  Castle  is  now  used  as  a  posture  for 
sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed  by, the  walls  have  long 
been  converted  into  orchard  grounds. 

Leland,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  speaks 
of  the  town  of  Barnard  Castle  as  *  a  meatly  praty  toun,  having 
a  good  market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,'  a  descriptim 
which  very  well  applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  the  principal  of 
which  is  very  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  lined  with  good 
modem  houses  built  with  stone.  It  possesses  one  of  tho 
best  corn-markets  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  market 
cross  and  shambles  are  very  inconveniently  situated,  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  way.  The  market  cross  itself  is  an 
octangular  freestone  buiuling,  open  at  the  udes  for  public 
accommodation.  Thechurch,or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  detached 
tower,  which  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
but  that,  having  become,  ruinous,  was  removed  about  Utty 
years  since,  and  the  tower  itself  was  raised  sixty  feet  higher 
than  it  was  before.  This  tower  contains  four  bells,  one  of 
which  has  an  inscription  around  the  rim  in  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter, which  would  seem  to  denote  its  being  one  of  the 
oldest  bells  in  the  country.  The  inscription  merely  declares 
the  dedication  of  the  bell  to  the  Trinity  and  all  the  saints. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  which  the  vicar  (^Gains- 
ford is  patron.  It  is  of  the  certified  value  of  30/.  9«.,  but 
the  annual  value  is  130^.,  according  to  parliamentary  re- 
turns. The  local  government  is  administered  by  a  steward 
and  jury  of  the  manor  of  Darlington.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
Scotch  camlets,  and  in  the  stocking  and  tanning  business, 
which  last  produces  a  leather  highly  esteemed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  leather  breeches.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesdays, and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  St.  James's  day.  and  one  on  July  25th  far 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  cbapelry  of  Barnard  Castle 
coQtdins  513  houses,  and  the  population  in  1831  was  4430, 
of  whom  2332  were  females. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county,  but  all  the 
towns,  were  exempted  from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, of  sending  members  to  parliament,  until  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.,  when  the  inhabitants  began  to  think 
they  ht^  a  right  to  representatives.  The  question  was  first 
considered  in  pariioment  in  1614 ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishop,  nothing  was  decided  until  1621,  when, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Morton,  the  county,  the  city, 
and  Barnard  Castle  were  allowed  two  members  each.  Four- 
teen members  for  the  whole  county  had  been  claimed  in  the 
first  instuiee. 

(Surtees'  History  and  Antimniies  of  the  Coimty  Palatine 
of  Durham;  Hutchinson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham;  Gough;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia; Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAVOD,  a  consider- 
able mining  town  of  Siberia,  in  tbe  district  of  Biisk  and 
circle  of  Tomsk,  which  are  comprised  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants  (inclusive  of  about  100  German 
de^ra  and  their  fiimilies,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and 
school  in  the  town),  nearly  1200  houses,  and  three  Greek 
churchw.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Barnaul,  be- 
sides the  churches,  are  the  chancery  offices  for  the  mines, 
the  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks,  and 
the  public  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  It  ig  the  scat  of  admi- 
nistration for  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Kolyvan  line, 
including  the  silver  mines  of  the  Oby,  and  ttie  various 
mines  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar* 
naid  itself,  large  quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here 
from  the  Zm^evsxi^a-Gora,  or  Schlangenberg  mines,  and 
also  all  nlver  ores  which  contain  any  particles  of  cold.  Its 
yearly  produce,  on  which  between  5000  and  6000  hands  are 
employed,  is  estimated  at  22  poods  (about  10,560  ounces)  of 
gold,  and  1000  poods  (or  about  480,000  ounces)  of  silver  ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  a  native  writer,  that,  during  fifteen  years, 
the  vhole  of      produce  has  amounted  to  150,000  ouucvs 
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of  gold.  eiUnicted  from  9,000,000  ouneei  of  rilnr*  and 
4,380,000  ounces  <^  refined  ulver.  principally  from  the 
Schlangenberg  minei.  These  metals,  when  purified,  are 
despatched  to  St.  Peteraburgh  during  thb  winter.  There  are 
lime  nta,  a  Ml  fiiundry,  two  tile  manufltctories,  and  glass 
works,  in  or  near  the  town ;  and  araotig  itt  *mU  art  30 
smelting  furnaces,  and  a  mint  for  copper  coin.  Most  s^eciea 
of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thnve  m  its 
vicinity,  bnt  the  watet  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Thb  num- 
ber of  shafts  opened  and  forked  in  this  quarter  Is  sa.  Bar- 
naul  U  situated  in  S3*  JO'  N.  Ittt.  and  S3*  2ft'  B.  long.  Not 
fu  from  it  are  the  Altai  mounttfins. 

BARNES,  JOSHtFA.  celebrated  for  his  attempts  Ih 
poetry,  histoW.  and  cHtietetni  was  bora  in  London  hi  the 
year  1834.  He  #aa  edacated  ftt  ChivA't  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  trent  to  Emmanuel  Ccnese,  Cambridge.  Al- 
tUo^  we  do  not  agree  frith  Dr.  Monk  In  thinking  that '  at 
m  poet,  UstoHan.  orator,  aiid  critic  he  was  eiikaUa  unfivtn- 
nate*  {Li/i  ^Bentleo,  p.  40),  it  mtlBt  be  alloired  that  but 
for  his  amusing  self-compmijenby,  tind  the  gossip  arising 
from  his  pecnharities,  the  man  and  his  works  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  exceftt  so  fitr  as  he  is  connected 
with  the  biography  of  his  great  contemporary  ttie  Master  of 
Trinity.  As  a  poet  he  is  ridiculous;  and  nbtfaihgcanbb 
conceived  more  ludtcrOa*  than  the  cbrtainty  *ith  which,  in 
bis  tiotes  on  Euripides,  he  appeals  to  hif  own  absurd  para- 
phrase of  Esther  as  the  standard  of  poetiT  and  Oreelt  style. 
His  Hiatory  of  Edward  tfa  T^tW  would  be  considered  even 
now  a  creditable  perfbrmaoee,  If  we  had  not  ceased  to  look 
upon  diligence  and  erudition  W  the  only  necessary  (jualifi- 
cations  m  an  historian:  fts  a  compilation  there  is  little  to 
object  to  in  it  but  its  prelixi^,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  has 
been  the  unnoticed  hook  of  rererence  of  many  writers  on  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bowycr's 
edition  of  Bentley'g  Z>f<».  on  Phal.,  p.  441,  says  of  Barnes's 
scholarship,  *  Barnes  had  some  kikowledge  in  thie  Greek 
language ;  about  as  much.  Dr.  B.  used  to  say,  as  an  Athe- 
nian cobbler;  but  was  in  alt  dther  respects  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture indeed:  ^Ucf*  memoria,  as  the  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  sa^  expectara  JwHeium.'  We  would  rather 
compare  him  for  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Byzantinb  gram- 
taanan ;  «ai  It  is  a  eunoua  ptoof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
the  s^le  of  the  sbholiasts,  that  his  interpolatioit  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Baccbffi  of  Euripides  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
the  acutest  of  the  continental  philologers.  (See  Wcloker, 
7W/.,  p.  327,  et  seq. ;  Boeckh  de  Trag.  Gr.  Princip.  p.  300.) 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  uninteresting :  he  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1R9S ; 
in  1700  he  married  Mrs.  Maaon  of  Henlingford,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  good  jointure,  a  targe  part  of  Which  he  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  his  Homer  in  1710;  ill  1 711  he  wrote 
to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (Br,  M.  7523)>  praying  for  jireferment,  but  ill 
.  Tun.  He  died  in  1713.  His  widow  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  Hemingford,  The  following  is  &  pretty 
complete  list  of  his  niimeroiis  writings :  — 

1.  Sacred  Poems,  1669.  2.  The  Life  of  Olivet  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant;  an  English  poem,  1670.  3.  Xentes,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  in  English  and  Latin ;  al»o  some 
translations  from  Seneca.  4.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  Fire  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  5.  A  lAtin  Elegy  on  the  behead- 
ing of  Sl  John  the  Baptist.  6.  AvXuroKaroirrpov,  sive  Esthers 
Historia  Poetica  Paraphrasi,  Lond.  1679,  8vo,  7.  Select 
Discourses,  Lond.  1680,  ISmo.  8.  The  History  of  Edward 
the  nurd,  Cambr.  1686-88,  fol.  d.  An  edition  of  Euri- 
indes,  1694,  fi)L  10.  A  Sermon  on  Matt-  ix.  9,  1703,  fol. 
11.  An  edition  of  Anacreon,  1705,  Svo.  18.  An  edition  of 
Homer,  1711,2  vols,  4to. 

BARNET,  commonly  called  CHIPPING  BARNET, 
to  distinguish  it  from  East  Bamet,  is  a  market-town  of  Hert- 
fordshire, in  the  Hundred  of  Cashio.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  road,  eleven  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  upon  an 
elevated  site,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High 
Bamet.  The  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  which  it  stands, 
contains  about  1440  acres.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  this 
site  was  occupied  by  a  thick  and  large  wood,  which  was 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Alban'a  by  the  name  of  the 
woods  \>f  Southaw.  Borham,  and  Huzehege.  In  sub- 
sequent grants  confirming  the  former,  the  place  is  fre- 
quently named  Bersnet,  which  signifies,  in  tlw  Saxoh  lan- 
gut^^,  *a  small  hill ;'  and  in  still  later  times  it  received  the 
a^unct  of  Chipping,  in  consequence  of  the  market  which 
the  abboU  of  St.  Alban  obtained  leave  of  Henry  II.  to 


establish  in  tiie  town,  and  witioh  id  ttrii*  heeaue  A  lftrg« 

cattle-market  Bamet  Is  a  small  town;  but  in  ocjnsequenee 
of  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  has  a  Imsy  appfearanee.  It 
has  no  btiildings  besides  the  church  and  grammar-schotrf 
that  require  particular  notice.  The  church,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  John  the  Baptist,  was  btiilt  about  the  year  1 400,  at 
the  expense  of  John  Moot,  abbot  of  St.  Albah's,  as  b  chapH 
of  ease  to  East  Barnet.  It  eonslsta  of  i  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clilstered  cblumns  and  painted 
arehes.  At  the  i^est  t;nd,  the  church  ban  a  tanare  tnnbattled 
tower.  The  chureh  is  ser^'ed  by  a  enntte,  dttpointiia  by  the 
rector  of  Bast  Barnet,  who  hfan^lf  hommated  by  the 
crown,  and  the  living  is  valued  ih  the  king's  books  at 
2C/:  3s.  8i<l,  Thb  ttfaoul  was  fbdndbd  My  Qtiben  Elifa- 
beih  hi  1573.  who  ertcted  a  brick  bttlldlng  »r  the  purpose, 
with  apartments  for  a  master  and  nsher,  and  emtowed  it 
#ith  a  nonite  worth  71.  a-yeiir :  J>thet  behefttfetdtft  have  since 
Increased  this  chdotirineht.  The  ticliool  Is  tnahaged 
twenty-four  governors,  who  a^ipoint  tfab  master  and  usher. 
The  terras  of  the  foundation  require  that  nine  children  be- 
longing to  the  parish  should  be  edacated  gratis,  and  any 
others  on  payment  of  bt.  a  qriarter.  .Ariomer  school  was 
emlowed  in  1723,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Biitibfeth  Allen, 
who  left  lands  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  schotA-house, 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  children  of  Bamet  of 
both  sexes,  'to  read  the  Bible  and  cast  accounts.'  The 
town  possesses  two  endofrfed  alms-houses ;  One  fbr  nx  poor 
and  aged  widows  ot  niafdens,  and  tUe  othto  for  the  saioe 
number  of  aged  widows: ,  The  gdteriiment  of  the  town  b 
administered  by  a  magistrate,  high  constable,  and  subodi- 
nate  officers ;  and  a  court  leet  is  hfeld  at  Easter.  The  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Monday ;  ahd  there  are  fkirs  on  tbe  8th  of 
April  and  4th  of  September;  the  latter  being  nridcipally  far 
the  sale  of  cattle.  The  number  of  faOdseS  ib  Barnet  is  3(16, 
and  the  Inhabitants  were  2364  in  1831,  of  whbm  1189  were 
females.  This  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  614  per- 
sons since  the  former  census,  which  is  attributed  hi  tbe 
population  returns  to  the  inclosure  of  a  cohlmon. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water,  of  a  mild  poigative  quality, 
was  dttcovered  upon  Bamet  Comtnon  lit  1692 :  it  was  for  a 
thae  in  much  repole,  bnt  iie  cannot  laam  that  it  is  mneh  hi 
use  at  present.  On  Gladsnore  Htiath,  in  this  neighboot^ 
hood,  was  fought,  on  April  14, 1471,  the  decisiva  batfle  be- 
tween the  Torkists  ana  Lancasterians.  which  is  known  u 
the  battle  of  Bamet  The  forces  of  York  *e^e  headed  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Eari  of 
Warwick  (the  *  king-maker^,  who  with  many  of  tbe  nobility, 
and  a  great  number  of  ineti  perished  on  the  field.  Tliis 
event  has  been  commemorated  hj  an  obelisk;  erected  in  the 
year  1740.  by  Sir  Jeremy  Samhrook,  on  the  spot  where  Ibe 
road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Albftrt's. 

(Chauncey's  Uittorical  Antiqm^  of  Hertfordshire; 
Lysons*  Environs  of  t'tndon.  8cc.) 

BARNEVELDT,  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  waa  born 
dt  Amersfobrt,  iii  thb  province  of  Utrecht,  lii  1947.  tn  his 
Apolng^,  in  which  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  ths 
history  of  his  lifb,  he  boasts  of  beitig  ddcended,  both  on 
the  father  s  and  mother's  side,  *  from  an  antient  and  nobis 
stock,'  %vlio  for  more  than  d  century  were  leadii^g  tnemberi 
of  the  provincial  assiemlilies,  and  distingalsbed  by  their  seal 
in  the  cause  of  National  independetice.    In  HS4  he  went  to 
the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  an  advocate.  After 
spending  fite  yedrs  In  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  acoordmg 
to  the  fatihion  of  the  times,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelberg 
and  the  Hague,  he  settled  as  an  advocata  m  ttie  latter 
plaoe  in  1569.   His  talehts  being  of  Ibe  first  order,  hli  prae- 
tice  soon  became  considerable :  fie  Vas  appdnted  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Court,  ahd  in  1976  waa  ehoaen  eomneni* 
and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam :  which  bonouts,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  tbe  difference  between  the  political  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  may  be  considered  as  aimllar  in  kind  to 
those  of  king's  counsel  and  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England.   In  1 575  BarneVeldt  married  a  lady  vho 
did  honour  to  his  choice,  though  he  himself  de'clarcd  that  be 
was  at  the  time  much  more  influenced  by  tbe  atuount  of  her 
property  than  her  virtues :  an  avowal  which,  taken  with 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  the 
accusation  of  his  enemies,  that  bis  character-  was  not  flm 
from  the  taint  of  avarice.  It  is  evident,  howei-ar.  from  the 
manner  in  which  Bameteldt  puts  forward  this  unwortiiv 
declaration  respecting  his  marriage,  that  he  ***  penuaded 
it  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  him  in  thb  eym  of  bia  coun- 
trymen. (See  his  Apotogi/.'i 
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W)iilfl  tbe'  ttmi^a  between  tlie  Netturlanda  and  Philip 
XI.  at  iU  heif^t,  Baraeveldt,  who  was  early  clisiin- 
^uished  for  hii  patriotio  ardour  and  impatience  of  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  did  not  let  either  his  advocate's  govn  or  his  habits 
as  a  civilian  pretent  him  from  occasionally  diticharging  the 
duties  of  a  soldier.  In  tie  assisted  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  memorable  sief^  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prev-ented 
bv  illness  from  taking  part  in  the  still  more  memorable 
stege  of  Leyden  in  lfl7B.  But  it  is  in  his  civil  capacity  tiiat 
we  should  seek  for  the  services  whi^  Bameveldt  rendered 
his  country  during  its  eventfiil  struggle. 

In  IdS^  the  prospects  of  the  United  Provinces  vere  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader  William  of 
Orange,  to  wiiose  flrmness,  calm  sagacity,  and  unconquer- 
able zeal  for  his  country's  welfare  they  vere  mainly  indebted 
for  their  honourable  position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Wil- 
liam fell  by  the  band  of  an  assassin  on  the  lUth  of  July  in  ' 
the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
it  appeared  hc^less  to  continue  the  struggle  without  the 
aid  of  fiHreign  powers.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
States-Genisml  opined  negotiations  with  Fronee  and  Eng- 
land, ftom  whom  tiiey  had  received  pnHuises  of  assistance. 
From  (he  commencement  of  the  struggle  the  inhabitants  of 
tb«  Netheriahds  were  anxious  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
Rovernment,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  whether 
Uio  sovereignty  of  the  new  state  should  be  offered  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  femily  of  France  or  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  olyection  to  Elizabeth 
'Was  founded  oh  the  barbarous  policy  pursued  by  the  English 
^vemment  in  Ireland.  (See  Grotius,  Annal.,  lib.'  iv.) 
Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  States  to  the  French  and 
Snglish  Courts.  Henry  III.  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  war  of  religious  fiuiuons  which  then  distracted  his  own 
kingdom,  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  accordingly  referred 
them  to  the  good  offlloes  of  the  Queen  of  England.  On  the 
29th  of  Juile.'  UBS,  a  deputation  headed  by  Barheveldt, 
made  a  forms]  offer  of  the  'sovereignty  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces to  Elizabeth  on  their  knees,  beseeching  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subje(;ts.  Elizabeth 
refused  the  pro'flered  sovefeigpnty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty, 
by  which  she  bound  herself  to  aid  them  with  5000  foot  ond 
1000  horse,  advancing  at  the  same  time  a  cousiderahle' sum 
of  money',  to  he  repaid  at  tHe  eiid  of  the  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  armament,  i^nd  the 
honour  of  tbe  English  arms,  F.lizaheth  intrusted  it  to 
the  command  of  Dudley,  Ear}  of  Leicester.  Bameveldt 
■aw  fhim  die  beginning  that  Leicester  was  totally  unworthy 
of  the  imptHtant  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  promptly  used 
his  influence  with  the  States  to  limit'  his  retQ  powers, 
while  he  professed  to  regard  his  nominal  aptborit^'  as  su- 
preme. By  his  advicje,  ahd  with  a  view  to  control  Leicester's 
military  authority,  Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of 
Orange,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-general,  and  Admiral  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  ;  and  oe  contrived  it  so  that  though 
Leicester  was,  according  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  vith  Eliza- 
beth, a  member  qT toe  (Ikiuncil  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  proceedings  of  Ui^t  more  select  council,  consisting  of  tbe 
chief  mi^trates,  in  whom,  by  his  advice,  the  government 
of  tbe'Netherlands  was  actualW  vested,   Bameveldt  remon- 
strated with  Leicester,  upon  tbe  part  of  the  State,  for  his 
misgovernmeht,  appealing  to  their  violated  privileges,  ruined 
finances,  and  to  the  nef^lected  discipline  of  his  army,  for 
proofii  of  oppression  and  incapacity.  '  Leicester  was  indig- 
nant at  being  thus  held  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  saucy 
burghers  and  traders,  apd  angrily  dissolved  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  for  presuming  to  ipaldle  with  measures  beyond 
their  province.    The  States,  by  Bainev exit's  ndvice,  con- 
tinued their  sittings.  Leicesler  tin?ii  cmiiluyed  iin;noces-  ]ho- 
mises,  ftnd  concessions,  and  endeavoured  to  iiijir;iii;ilt;  liiiij- 
self  with  the  Calvinistic  preachers  and  the  populace.  He 
succeeded  in  the  latter,  but  the  States  maintained  ^  dnggud 
independence,  fearful  however  of  offending  their  royal  pro- 
tectress by  an  pvert  act  of  hostility  lo  her  favourite.  I,»;i- 
eester  nontinued  to  treat  the  Netherlaiuis  as  a  conquered 
province,  till  at  len^h  the  long-cherished  feelings  of  Irieiul- 
ship  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  towards  the  English 
nation  were  changed  to  distrust  or  hatred.    A  remark  of 
Grotius  in  reference  to  these  transac.li>)n.s  htrikiutzly  evinces 
the  impression  generated  in  the  Netherlamls  Uy  I,»'ite?.ter's 
conduct.    '  An  Englishman,'  says  he.  '  oheys  like  a  sl.ive 
and  governs  like  a  tyrant^  while  the  Belgian  knows  how 


to  sens  and  command  with  equal  moderation.'  Having 
reason  to  suspect  l^icester  of  treacherous  desiRna  againit 
the  State,  and  of  haviue  arran^  a  plot  lor  seizing  the 
persons  of  Bameveldt,  his  ehief  adversary,  and  of  I'rince 
Maurice,  his  rival  ill  rank  apd  pretensions  to  the  sove 

rei^mty,  the  Stales  at  length  HtMtfd  BtilihBUt  t»  fioo^ 

him,  and  suceeeded. 

Barncvcldt  boasts  that  he  alone  oppraed  Lsjesder's  mis- 
chievous presumption,  and  that  in  coiuei{u«DOB  he  Sm 
rewarded  bjr  his  inTMerata  batM.  iRe  wai  at  the  (ima  tinB 
first  oivU  offioav  of  '£ha  oMMmoagyalth,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  tto  office  of  Atreeate-Oenerd  ef  Holland  and 
West  FyieilAi}d,onhisvdUfafeniihi8embas^to  England. 
The  duties  of  this  office  are  thus  defiifed  by  him: — *  To 
have  a  priority  in  all  matters,  and  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  riylit  of  the  state  and  the  communities  of  our  country  ; 
to  have  the  care  of  calling;  public  assemblies  ;  to  take  charge 
of  remonstrances  and  petitions ;  to  consult  and  deliberate 
with  the  nobles  coneerning  them  and  all  oilier  things:  at 
the  meetings  to  pronounce  the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  to 
.'-treii^then  the  same  with  allegations  and  reasons  as  should 
bu  most  ;  afterwards  to  demand  the  suSrages  of  free 
cities,  to  conclude  bjr  most  TMoes,  and  to  labour  srith  his 
utmost  ability  to  carry  the  dedsioS  of  the  majority  in^ 
execution.'  Bameveldt  tells  us  that  h**  accepted  this  high 
olliee  witli  great  reluctunee.  Affairs  were  ii  the  time  w 
great  confusion  ;  the  finances  of  the  provinces  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb :  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the  States,  his  own 
fortune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  foreigners.  He  was  not,  however,  long  at  the 
he.id  of  affairs  before  order  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and 
the  monied  resources  of  the  State  were  improved.  Having 
SBMM^ed  in  restoring  or^,e^  aind  propriety,  he  resigned  hla 
op^  ih  1592  ;  hut  the  Qfatas  wte6  utaanitnoUs  lb' eliciting 
hH&t'nM  fo  •baheRoi  'B  uit'itf  d^iiltyrwhUh  he  alon» 
WM  poippQtent  to  fill.  'Vta^  MMtlgCMied^eir  apMiil 
to  his  patriotism  by  increesmg  sal^~  of  die  <w%. 
Bameveldt  continued  to  condticf'the  aflaire  'bf 'th6  #tate 
the  year  hefore  his  death,  witli  signal  ability  arid  integrity. 
'  I  knpw  M-  Bameveldt  well,'  writes  Secretary  Winwood  lo 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  'and 
know  that  he  hafch  great  power  and  a\)ilities  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  never  halh  man  done  more  faithful  and 
powerful  ser\iee  to  his  country  than  he.*  From  1592  hi^ 
public  conduct  becomes  essentially  part  of  the  History  of  the 
United  Provinces.    "  ■      '  t- 

In  1603  fhe  Btatpa-Ofin^ral  d^p^hed  an  enjbassy  to 
England,  nominall^' fo  jjpnn^tulate  James  L  on  his  a(i;es- 
sion,  but  in  reality  to  pps?MJt  hia  <;oncIijd3nflr  a  trcfity  of 
()i-aco  with  Spain.  This  embassy  was  pn  a  scale  of  unususl 
hplendour,  and  was  composed  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nas^ 
sau,  hrother  of  Maurice  the  Stadiholder,  Bameveldt  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  and  Valck  and  Bvederode,  two  of  llic 
first  dignitaries  of  the  rcpulilic.  The  conduct  of  the  embassy 
Was  trusted  to  Ihe  sa|,'a<-ity  and  experience  of  Bameveldt. 
No  ordinary  address  apd  perseverance  were  required  to  over- 
come the  feelings  which'  J»m«8  ^^^ertained  towart^  men 
w  hom  he  did  not  hesiiafe  to'tfCTiciBnce  ail  rebela.  It  janM 
so  much  with  James's  high  notion  of  ttie  royal  auttum^ 
to  countenance  men  in  arnjs  against  their  king,  that  ne 
could  pot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  ambassadors 
formal  audience.  iPofiuiiately  fof  Bameveldt  in  this  em- 
barrassment, thp  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  de 
Rosny,  arrived  as  anibas^iulor  from  liis  master,  Henry  IV. 
Bameveldt  and  Sully  hLid  many  conferences,  the  partieu- 
hirs  of  which  are  detailed  with  much  minuteness  by  Sully. 
(See  Memoires  de  SuUt/,  tome  ii.)  4-*  ^'^^  the  interest  of 
France  that  the  Netlierlands  slf0ul4  ijof  hj  restored  to  thf} 
King  of  Spain,  Bariievel(Jf  had  nfit  mjucjl  di||culty  in  per- 
suading the  Frepcli  ^Ws^f  to  UM  hj?  iRffs?!;^  fff  tlie 
English  coijrt  in  favour pf  he  reFpltW  proymees.  Jhe  result 
of  thesfi  ne^^iationfi  WJS.  that  Jijtae?  MtSp^ed  hfB  signature 
lo  a'treaty  drafo  vp  by  Sully,  whjcji  bpu^id  the  kipgs 
France  and  England  to  aid  tlte  Statps  by  a  secret  advance 
of  nionev,  to  be  followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  thfi 
Spanish' kitig  if  he  should  resent  this  clandestine  assist- 
ance. Barneveldt  failed,  however,  to  persuade  either  mo- 
narch to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defenders  of  O^'tend, 
then  in  the  thir-l  year  of  its  memorable  siege.  (See  Gro- 
tius s  celebtalcd  'I'rosopopa'ia  of  0»t^  la  his 
poems.)  Tbe  important  share  whipb  ^ffflmflM^^ 
these  negotiations,  and  tlie  high  estimatunrurV^tD 
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beld  by  HeUTT  IV.  and  bis  ambauadon  ue  attested  by  the 
luge  ipaoe  which  tlu  latter  devotes  to  their  conferences 
ana  the  minuteness  with  which  he  details  tbem  to  his 
master.  Sully  never  mentioDs  the  name  of  the  other 
membors  of  the  emlmssy.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  anticipation  as  to  the  despatches  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
when  ambassador  from  James  to  the  Hague  from  1616  to 
J628.  Bameveldts  name  occurs  in  every  page  as  holding 
in  bis  hands  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  every  rumour 
touching  his  health  and  conduct  is  minutely  reported. 

The  tiuce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  United 
provinces,  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1609,  which  was 
effected  almost  entir^y  through  the  influence  and  firmness 
of  Bameveldt,  exposed  him  to  unworthy  suspicions.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  national  hatred  of  Spain,  and  the 
reliffiouB  pr^udicea  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  who  re- 
garded every  overture  of  peace  as  a  wily  arti&ce  of  popeir ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  bis  task,  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
authorities,  guided  oy  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder. 
Every  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. ,  Though  Bameveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  negotiation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received 
bribes  from  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  Catholio  faith ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce  the  opposition  of  ^nce 
Maurice,  that  Bameveldt,  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation, 
resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solicitation,  however, 
of  the  States-Greneral,  he  resumed  his  office,  and,  strongly 
supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  over- 
came all  difficulties  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  and  the 
buce  of  twelve  years  was  ooncluded. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
Maurice,  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
the  States-General  to  invest  him  with  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son,  a  bold  and  ambitious  prince,  of  great 
military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
had  been  so  long  engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in 
a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  parties — the  war  and  the  peace 
party;  the  contest,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
military — between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Bameveldt  the  Grand  Pensionary. 
Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  fanaticism, 
under  the  name  of  religbn,  became  an  element  of  the  con- 
test All  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  indeed,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
controversy.  Though  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  led 
to  measures  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was 
the  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  tiiought  which  found 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  secession  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, were  far  from  tolerant.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands,  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
magistrate.  Bameveldt  bad  early  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  his  efibrts  to 
procure  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
by  his  open  protection  of  Arminius,  in  the  controversy 
between  that  divine  and  his  antagonist  Gomar.  The  mild 
und  tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius  respecting  church  govern- 
ment recommended  them  to  Bameveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predesUnation,  grace,  and  free  will, 
the  great  points  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  were  much 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Gomarists.  IMnca  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  lent  all  his  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
counting  them  hy  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  belief  an 
Arminian. 

The  main  strength  of  the  party  which  Bameveldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  Holland,  and  in  those  patri- 
cian families  from  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  were 
selected.  Their  weakness,  and  the  cause  of  their  foilure. 
lay  in  the  system  of  self-election  of  those  magistrates.  The  I 


election  of  the  corporate  officers  was  originally  bufj^as 
at  lane ;  but  during  the  conftnion  of  the  great  atrajxfa,  it 
was  rotuid  convenient  to  invest  die  magistrates  wi£  A> 

power  of  filling  op  vacancies  in  their  own  nnmbar.  This 
irregularity  was  unfortunstely  retained  when  the  nwwsily 
which  first  called  it  into  existence  had  ceased ;  and  the  remit 
was.  that,  no  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  dectkst,  the 
aristocratical  families  received  no  fresh  infusions  ot  popslv 
strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  no  hold  on  tbe  alta^ 
ment  of  the  c(»nmunity  at  large. 

It  is  not  neoessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  Manrios 
of  Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  triumphed  OKt 
Bameveldt  and  the  Sutes,  and  nsurped  the  soverain 
power.  The  army  was  ardently  devoted  to  bim.  and  vm 
Ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce  inti^erane*  of  At 
^Ivinisiic  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  bia  unbitioa 
Every  arti&ce  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  was  em|4ojned 
to  hold  up  the  patriot  party  to  popular  odium,  as  tfas 
enemies  of  tbe  reUgion  and  independetice  of  their  country. 
As  the  tiuce  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  tbe  fina- 
ness  and  sagacity  of  Bameveldt,  he  was  denoonoed  by 
Maurice's  party  as  one  who  bad  sold  himself  and  country  to 

X'n  and  popery :  and  as  he  had  openly  espoused  tbe 
ant  docmnes  of  Arminius,  he  was  denooiweil  by  the 
Calvinist  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  CathoUe  mnaicb 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worship.  Still,  how- 
ever, tbe  weight  of  his  character,  bis  eloquence,  and  ths 
undeniable  benefits  which  followed  from  bis  administiatioii, 
enabled  bim  to  keep  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks  and 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In  1616  Bameveldt**  in- 
fluence was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from  Jvne»  I. 
the  restoration  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  which  bad  been 
given  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  tbe  money  which  she 
had  lent  tbe  States  by  the  treaty  of  1585.  Tbe  debt  due  at 
the  time  by  tbe  United  Provinces  to  England  amounted  to 
8,000,000  florins ;  but  Bameveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage  of  James's  necessities  and  avarice,  had  the  wbt  can- 
ceUedby  a  prompt  payment  of  about  ttie-thirdf^  the  amoant. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  States 
from  tbe  transaction.  James  was  at  that  time  intent  ^wa 
his  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apinrehended,  that,  if 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  In&nta  took 
place,  these  towns  would  be  banded  over  to' Spain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  win  the  consent  of  Bameveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  step- 
mother, the  celebrated  Ixuisa  de  Cobgny,  to  sound  him  as 
to  his  feelings ;  but  that  princess,  instead  of  Medaciog  Bmr- 
nevel^  from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  convinced  by 
his  arguments  of  tba  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  shie 
laboured  to  divert  Maurice  from  \us  purpose.  Thus  baffled 
and  exposed,  he  sought  to  remove  Bameveldt,  the  great 
obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical 
moment,  tbe  wounded  vanity  and  vindictive  pedaatry 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselves  on  tbe  side  of  Maurice 
against  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  authorcraft  as  much  as 
kingcraft,  bad  a  few  years  before  published  a  work  in  which 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  he  deemed  tbem,  of  Vorstius. 
a  celebrated  divine,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chair  and 
nrinions  of  Arminius  at  Leyden.  The  States,  counsdled  by 
rairneveldt,  gave  a  dvil  but  evasive  answer  to  a  letter  of 
James,  with  which  he  accompanied  a  copy  of  his  book,  and 
in  which  he  points  out  burning  as  tbe  proper  punishment 
for  such  a  damnable  heretic.  (Seethe  substance  of  Junos's 
Letter  from  tbe  Afercure  J^anpoit  in  Bayle,  art.  Vorstius.) 
James's  literary  vanity  and  royal  arrogance  took  fire  at  Ibis 
disrespectful  conduct ;  and  having  learnt  from  his  ambas- 
sador that  Bameveldt  was  tbe  individual  who  had  gutdod 
the  States  on  the  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  evecy 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  efiecting  his  destruction- 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  James's 
interference,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  ruin 
Bameveldt. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle  between 
Bameveldt  and  tbe  Stadtholder  findly  turned  was  t^ie  call- 
ing a  national  synod,  to  which  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarites  should  be  referred.  Bame- 
veldt was  well  aware  of  the  object  which  those  who  clamoured 
for  this  assembly  had  in  view  .  he  opposed  it  with  all  bis 
influence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal  peace 
and  the  interests  of  trae  religion;  and  would  probably 
hiive  succeeded  in  dofeafui^  it  altogeUifft  but  for  ths 
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intrigues  of  CwMon,  the  Bii^Uh  ambaaudor.  The  point 
at  iBsne  between  BameTeUt  and  his  opponents  was  simply 
whether  any  other  form  of  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
the  States  save  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  Bameroldt 
eontended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  origi- 
nate in  religion,  but  in  hostility  to  the  politioal  oppression  of 
Spain,  in  which  even  the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  each  state  should  be  at  liberty  to 
ohoose  its  own  form  of  worship.  He  appealed  to  the  de- 
clarations and  conduct  of  WilUam,  the  late  Stadthotder,  who, 
to  the  last,  had  openly  tolerated  all  forms  of  worship,  not 
excluding  the  Catholic.  His  opponents,  on  the  other  nand, 
maiatained  that,  by  the  act  of  union  of  t^e  revolted  pro- 
Tineas,  the  Calvinistie  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  nar- 
tional  rdigkm  of  the  new  State.  Bameveldt,  howerer, 
induced  die  States  of  Holland  and  Utrecht  to  act  upon 
his  views,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  'proclamation,  in  which 
a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  asserted 
by  the  einl  magistrate.  Great  disturbaoces  followed  this 
declaration  in  some  of  the  states :  Bameveldt  called  upon 
Maurice,  as  the  commander  of  the  military  force,  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  suppressing  them ;  but  Maurice  encou- 
raged the  confusion,  and  the  Arminutns  were  everywhere 
assaulted  and  persecuted. 

In  this  embarrassment  Bameveldt  formed  a  militia,  com- 
posed Qf  the  citizens,  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht :  this 
body  was  called  by  the  Dnlfch  name  of  Waartselders.  Mau- 
rice immediately  marched  his  army  against  ute  militia,  dis- 
armed them,  took  possession  of  the  Arminian  towns,  deposed 
the  Arminian  m^iistrates,  and  openly  assumed  absolute 
authority.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  his  boldness, 
and  jealous  of  the  fune  and  influence  of  Bameveldt,  ratified 
all  his  proceedings,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps 
towards  summoning  a  national  synod,  November  13,  1618. 
(See  DoRT,  Synod  of.)  Previous  to  this,  Bameveldt  and 
bis  friends  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  bad  been  arrested 
(February  21,  1618)  by  the  States- Greneral,  acting  under 
Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
which  had  at  first  opposed  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the 
influence  of  fear  and  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  f(dlowed.  *  Whatever  becomes  of  the  other 
prisoners,'  writes  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
openly  avowed  that  his  master  approved  of  Maurice's  pro- 
ceedings, ■  Bameveldt  is  sure  to  lose  his  head.*  Such  seems 
also  to  have  i>een  Bameveldt's  conviction,  all  his  efforts 
being  directed  to  save  his  family  from  the  consequence  of 
this  punishment.  He  expressed  no  regret  at  his  own  fate, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  implicate  his  fi-iends;  and  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and, 
like  himself,  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare.  The  trial  of 
the  prisoners  commenced  on  the  19th  of  November,  1618. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Bameveldt  protested  against  the  illegality 
of  the  wholo  proceedings,  and  that  he  triumphantly  refuted 
all  the  charges  urged  against  him :  he  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  *  having  brought  the  church  of  God 
into  trouble,'  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed,  how- 
ever, expedient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  till  it 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which 
then  held  its  sittings.  The  Synod  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all  those  who  had 
opposed  the  Calvinist  clergy.  On  the  14th  of  May  Bame- 
veldt was  beheaded  on  a  scafibid  erected  in  the  court-yard  j 
of  the  Hague,  meeting  his  fate  with  that  calm  courage 
which  attended  htm  throughout  life.  As  he  bowed  his  head 
to  the  axe,  he  exclaimed.  '0  Ood!  whm  is  mmf— 
(Cerisier.  v.  384.)  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  befme 
his  execution  to  his  wife  is  still  preserved,  and  is  a  touching 
monument  of  his  firmness  and  affection 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  Bameveldt  (see  Burisny, 
i.  141),  many  were  frivolous,  and  most  of  them  vague.  Tb» 
charge  of  treason  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  ill-grounded  as 
the  rest ;  but  party  spirit  at  that  time  ran  so  high,  that  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  extract  the  truth  with  perfect  accuKacy 
from  the  conflicting  statements  of  that  period.  (See  the 
opposite  opinions  of  Triglandius  and  Uitonbogart  as  to  Bar- 
neveldt's  character  and  the  justice  of  his  execution,  given 
in  Brandt's  History,  iii.  p.  370.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  Baraei'eldt  was  a  violation  of  Uk  sovereignty  of 
the  state  of  Holland ;  he  was  also  tried  by  a  oourt  <tf  com- 
missioners named  by  his  enemies,  and  one  whose  jurisdic- 
tion over  him  he  fairly  denied.  Grotius,  in  his  own  case, 
protested  as  strongly  as  Bameveldt  against  the  competency 
<4  the  court.  Tb^  nfor^  iptiioate  i»naexion  betw^i^  tbne 


two  fllnstrious  men,  who  were  innArad  in  ■imilor  dnrges. 
did  not  commence  till  1613,  when  Gmtius  was  ehosoi 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.   [See  Gsonus.] 

The  state  of  Holland,  which  at  first  protested  aeainst  dw 
illegal  arrest  of  Bameveldt,  at  last  came  to  a  disgraceful 
compromise,  and  thus  sacriQoed  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  its  citizens. 

(Cwisier,  Taiwan  de  tHittoire  GctUrale  det  Provinces 
Unies ;  Auberry  du  Manner,  Mfmoires  pour  servir  d  VHt^- 
toire  de  la  RipubUque  det  Provinces  Uniet,  contenant  lea 
Vies  du  Prince  d' Orange,  de  Bameveldt,  4^.  Du 
Maurier's  father  was  ambasador  from  France  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bameveldt— Brandt's  His- 
tory qf  the  R^ormaHon  in  the  Low  CumUries,  translated 
from  the  Dutch ;  London;  4  vols.  foL  1720.— Burigny,  Vi» 
deOroHus;  2t<^.  17 h2.—Sentmtia  lata  et  pnnuntiata 
adversusjoannanab  Olden  Bameveldt,  Maii  13. 1619. 
This  sentence  was  published  by  the  States^Qeneral.in  ju»- 
tiflcation  of  their  conduct  towards  Bameveldt— The  Apo- 
logy has  appeared  in  an  English  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  Peter  Holder,  a  Calvinistto  preacher,  a  bitter  enem^  of 
Bameveldt.  The  work  is  entitled  Mpsieria  Hollandxca; 
hoc  est,  Remonstratio  tive  Apologia  ad  Amplitsimo*  Do- 
minos  Status  Hollandia,  a  D.  Joanne  ab  Olden 

Bameveldt  directa — a  Petro  Holdero  JIdeliter  ex  lingua 
Batava  in  Latinam  translata,  cum  Notts  in  town  Evange- 
lieorum.  The  notes  are  written  in'  the  bitterest  spirit  of 
theolo^cal  hatred.) 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1759.  Being  one  of  fourteen  children,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  employment  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.  He  had  even  at  this  time  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  sailor,  but  this  not  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  parents,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in 
a  retail  store  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office  in  Alexandria.  Here  he  remtuned  only 
about  a  year,  when  his  predilection  for  the  sea  remaining 
unaltered,  his  parents  yielded,  and  he  entered  on  board  a 
pilot-boat  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  employ,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  second  mate  of  a  slup  which 
was  despatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to 
Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate  having 
left  the  ship,  and  the  captain  dying  dv.ring  the  voyage,  this 
lad  was  left  to  his  own  energies  for  tiie  due  performance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Presuming  upon  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  merchants  of  Nice,  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact  business,  endeavoured  to  overreach  him, 
and  by  their  arts  embroiled  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
town.  The  spirit  and  judgment  with  which  young  Bamey 
acted  on  this  occasion  brought  him  well  Aujongk  these  diffi- 
culties, and  he  completed  the  voyage  to  the  fhll  satisfhction 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship. ' 

On  his  return  to  America.  Bamey  finding  that  the  dis- 
agreements of  the  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an 
open  mpture,  immediately  determined  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  appointed  master's  mate  m 
a  sloop  of  war  called  the  Hornet,  which  was  sent  forthwith 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  to  seize  upon  some  warlike  stores 
which  had  been  collected  there,  which  object  was  success- 
tully  accomplished.  On  his  return  from  wis  expedition  he 
joined  a  small  squadron  of  row-galleys  employed  in  the 
Delaware,  and  so  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  as  to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States'  navy. 

After  this  Lieutenant  Bamey  was  for  some  time  constantly 
employed  on  board  small  vessels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  he  was  twic6  taken  by  the  English  and 
exchanged,  and  in  1780,  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  bad  married,  and  was  again  in  active  service  on 
board  the  United  States'  ship  Saratoga.  This  vessel  cap- 
tured several  British  vessels,  and  Bamey  being  placed  as 
prise-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  conditbn,  was  again  captured  by  an  English  74-gun 
ship,  end  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  fingland. 

Having  escaped  from  tiie  prison  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, end  having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  em- 
bvked  for  Ostend,  visited  France  and  Spain,  and  reached 
his  home  in  March,  1782.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
to  command  %  smftU  ship  of  vsTf  one  of  a  squadron  fitted 
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out  for  tlie  protection  o(  irwle  in  the  Delaware.  While  thus 
employed,  Barney  was  attacked  by  two  ships  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  navy,  and  by  a  combination  of 
stratagem  and  bravery,  succeeded  in  capturing  and  securing 
one  of  the  ships.  For  this  gallant  action  he  received  the 
than  Its  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  a 
gold-liilted  sword ;  and  his  prize  being  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  American  navy,  he  received  the  i-ommand. 

Commodore  Barney  was  afterwards  sent  with  despatches 
to  Ur.  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  with  a 
British  passport,  bearing  despatches  which  announced  the 
signing  of  {velimiDary  article*  of  peace  between  England 
ami  America. 

At  this  time  tbe  commodore  was  only  twenty-iiTO  years  of 
age,  and  the  public  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  embarked  in  commercial  speculations  connected 
vith  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  course  of  these 
pursuits  be  visited  France  in  1794,  and  in  the  following 
year  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  French  navy. 
He  afterwards  obtained  tbe  rank  of  ckef-de-division,  and 
served  as  commander  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  France  be  resigned  his  commission, 
and  received  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  life,  which,  however, 
lie  would  never  touch.  Returning  home,  he  again  engaged, 
with  no  better  success  than  before,  in  commercial  under- 
takings, and  after  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

When  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out 
in  1812.  Barney  immediately  fitted  out  a  privateer,  in  which 
he  made  some  valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  aflcrwards 
appointed  by  his  government  to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  to 
be  employed  £>r  the  protection  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tiiis 
duty  he  performed  successAiUy  against  a  British  force  nu- 
merically superior  to  his  own.  While  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice. Commodore  Barney,  finding  that  a  British  expedition 
had  landed,  and  was  in  fiiU  march  for  Washington,  left  his 
flotilla  in  charge  of  his  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  land 
forces  with  400  of  his  men.  The  hostile  forces  met  at 
Bladensburg,  but  the  conflict  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  by  Barney  only  and  his  sailors. 
Th^  stood  tiieir  ground  against  iSearfiil  odds,  until  their 
ammunition  was  exbsiuted,  when  the  Commodore  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,'  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  leg,  he  was  taken 

firisoner  by  General  Ross.  Being  liberated  on  his  paro/e, 
te  retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  vote 
being  accompanied  in  the  latter  case  by  the  gill  of  a 
swora.  Except  in  the  single  instance  of  being  afterwards 
selected  to  convey  despatches  to  the  American  ministers 
in  Europe,  Commodore  Barney's  public  life  terminated  on 
the  field  of  Bladensburg.  The  wound  he  bad  received  on 
^at  occasion  never  thoroughly  healed.  Afterwards,  when 
on  a  journey  into  Kentucky,  he  experienced  a  sudden  aitack 
spasms  in  the  wounded  limb,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  December,  IS18>  he  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  tbe  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

BARNSLBY.  a  msTket-town  and  town^ip  in  the  West- 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  tbe  parish  of  Silkston,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Staincross.  It  is  172  miles  N.N.W.  of 
London,  39  miles  8.W.  of  York,  9  miles  8.  of  Wakefield, 
and  1 3  miles  N.  of  Sheffield. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  town  have  contributed  to  its  pre-eminence,  in  popula- 
tion and  in  prosperity,  over  Silkston  itself  and  its  other  de- 
pendencies. Places  that  were  under  the  protection  of  reli- 
gious communities  generally  prospered  more  than  those 
belonging  to  private  proprietors,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  exactions  upoh  ue  inhabitants  being  fewer  and  less 
rigidly  enforced.  This  was  the  case  with  Bamsley  in  its 
early  days.  The  monks  were,  in  many  ways,  its  benefac- 
tors, and  they  obtained  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  market,  which 
contributed  much  to  bring  a  population  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town.  Being  in  a  straight  line  between  Shenicid  and 
Wakefield,  both  antient  and  important  towns,  Bamsley 
derived  advantage  from  the  intercourse  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  great  cause  of  itsprosperity  was  the  early 
establishment  of  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in  exist- 
ence here  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  ^pulation  of  Bamsley  in  1631  was  10,330;  shoT^- 
ing  an  increase  of  2046  persons  from  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding decentiisl  census.  The  wire-works  of  Barrisley  arc 
Mid  to  have  ftimtshed  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
was  greatly  in  demand  for  making  iiee<Uss.  This  manu- 


facture has,  however,  fallen  intp  demy,  ud  there  are  nov 
only  two  wire-vorks  in  the  town.  Bamsley  has  lost  its 
antient  trade,  and  has  acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  its 
present  proHperity  is  entirely  oving. 

The  linen  trade  is  now  the  chief  support  of  this  populous 
town.  Its  fabrics  are  linen  cloth,  damasks,  dispets,  drills, 
ducke,  check!>,  and  ticks.  The  great  improvements  which 
Bamsley  has  made  during  a  very  rer«nt  period  in  the  pto- 
duction  of  these  articles,  some  of  which  are  not  surpysaed 
even  by  the  Scotch  manufactures,  is  a  main  cause  tbe 
prosperous  state  of  the  town.  A  better  kind  of  work  afiords 
superior  wages  to  the  productive  classes,  a'beneflt  which  hi* 
been  felt  for  several  years  by  the  weavers  of  Bamsley.  In 
damasks  and  drills  it  is  said  that  Bamsley  stands  unrivalled. 
Some  of  the  above  goods  ace  technically  called  unions,  from 
both  linen  and  cotton  being  uuited  in  their  production. 
There  are  extensive  bleacbing-works  and  dye-houses,  as 
well  88  a  spinning-factory,  all  connected  with  the  staple 
commodity  of  Uie  town.  The  numerous  coal-mines  and  the 
iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation 
for  hundreds  of  people ;  there  is  also  a  glass-house  and  several 
iron-foundries.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  Deame  and  Dove  canal,  which  passes  near  the  town 
and  connects  it  with  tho  river  Don.  The  Bamsley  canal 
communicate  with  the  Yorkshiie  river  Calder. 

The  uitient  church  of  Bamsley  has  been  laldy  rrtrailt ; 
it  is  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Silkston.  It  ia  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  is  in  the  diocese  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  A  new  church  wm  erected  by  tbe 
assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  a  few  yean 
ago.  There  are  seven  dissenting  congregations,  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  including  four  of  Methodists,  one  of 
Quakers,  one  of  Independents,  and  one  of  Catholics.  There 
arc  also  seven  Sunday  schools,  which  are  attended  by  near!/ 
1800  children.  Tbe  National  School  gives  instruction  to 
nearly  400  children ;  it  was  erected  by  the  trustee  of  George 
Ellis's  charity.  A  free  grammar 'school  was  built  an^ 
endowed  in  1665  by  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  school  is 
at  present  free  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
children  belonging  to  tbe  parish  of  Silkston.  It  is  a  pay* 
Bchool  for  all  wier  branches 'of  learning.  '  It  ecmtains  about 
ifty  pupils. 

Barnsley  hits  only  two  uubU  h*brsries,  and  few  snbseriben 

to  them.  A  short  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish a  Mechanics'  Institute.  Tbe  patronage  of  Lord 
Wharnclifife  and  Viscount  Morpeth  was  obtained,  and  these 
noblemen  attended  the  first  meeting  that  was  held  for  this 
object,  but  from  some  want  of  unanimity  the  attempt  failed. 
At  present  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  public  building?, 
including  a  library,  news-room,  post-office,  &c.,  all  the  shares 
for  which  undertaking  are  disposed  of.  ll  is  the  wish  and 
the  expectation  of  many  that  tlie  projected  buildings  will 
also  provide  a  place  of  meeting  fo^  the  mechanics  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Barnsley  is  situated  on  a  hill ;  the  snmmnding  views  are 
pleasing,  the  roads  good,  and  much  of  the  land  venf  fertile. 
Tho  manor  belong  to  the  Diilte  of  Leeds.  Ti^  nde  fh>m 
Bamsley  to  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
kingdom.  The  town  has  obtained  the  name  Black  Banulfjf, 
supposed  by  some  to  bo  a  corruption  of  Bleak  from  its  situa- 
tion ;  by  others  said  to  arise  from  the  appearance  of  its 
neighbouring  moors,  its  antient  wire-works,  its  coal-mines, 
and  ite  iron-works.  Hunter's  Sputh  Yorkshire  informs  us 
that  '  four  existing  baronetcies  are  to  be  traced  to  this  town 
of  Barnsley:  Arniytage,  Wood,  Wombwell,  and  BecUett;' 
and  that '  Sir  Thomas  Halifax,  Knight,  alderman  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  a  native  of  Bamsley,'  (Commtim- 
cation  from  a  correspondent  in  Yorkshire.') 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  borough,  market  and  sea-port  town 
of  North  Devon,  in  the  huni^  of  Braunston.   It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  bounded  by  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills,  in 
51"  12'N.hit.  4°  4'W.  long.,  172  miles  W.byS.  of  London, 
and  38  N.W.  of  Exeter.    Risdou,  who  writes  tbe  name 
'  Barstaple,'  says  it  signifies  a  '  town  of  merchandise  next 
the  river's  mouth,'  being  derived  from  the  British  bar,  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  the  Saxon  staple,  a  market  town.  Tlie 
town  is  very  antient,  and  must  have  existed  previously  to 
the  reign  of  King  Athelstan.  who  is  said  to  have  built  a 
castle  here,  and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  borough. 
It  is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Dome^ay  ^unrejr,  there 
were  forty  burgesses  within  the  walls,  end  nine  without; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  fropi  letving  on  any  ex- 
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pedition,  or  from  ^ying  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  and 
TottteSs  dul  80.    In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple, 
in  the  l^tli  of  Edward  III.,  the  townspeople  declacred  tliat, 
among  other  pririieges  granted  them  fcy  the  charter  of 
Athelstan  (which  they  had  unfortunately  lost),  tiiey  had 
ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.    After  three  inquests,  it  was  finally 
declared  that  thpre  was  no  proof  of  ttiis  supposed  charter. 
(See  Hallam's  middle  Ages,  iii.  46.)   King  John  had  pre- 
Tiously  confirmed  to  them  the  pnvileges  of  which  they  were 
actually  t>>»se8sed  in  the  time  of  his  great-erandfather,  and 
the  charter  of  King  John  Was  aftervatda  conflriqed  by 
Edward  IV.   In  Leland's  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Risdon, 
there  were  remains  of  a  ca^itle,  the  origin  of  which  was 
assigned  by  some  to  King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel 
or  Totness,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Barnstaple  was  granted 
by  the  Conqueror.   This  Joel  founded,  either  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory  for  Cluniac 
monkB,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  at  flrat 
made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Campid  at 
Paris ;  but  after^ya^d8  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.) 
became  independent,  and  so  continued  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  its  gross  revenue  amounted  to  129/.  13«.  3d.,  and  its 
net  income  to  I23l.6t.^d.   The  community  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  tlurteen  members.   Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
^ite  to  William  Lord  Howard  and  Margaret,  his  wife ;  and 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  came  bjr  purchase  to 
the  familv  of  Incledon,  which  at  present  holds  it.    The  ba- 
rony of  Barnstaple  itself  has  several  times  reverted  to  the 
crown  since  the  original  grant  to  Joel  of  l^ness.  Queen 
Mary  I.  granted  tne  property  to  Thomas  Marrow,  Esq., 
whose  son  sold  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
the  present  proprietor.  It  does  not.appear  when  the  market 
at  Barnstaple  was  first  granted.    The  town  was  first  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament  ever  since  the  2^(1  of  Edward  I. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  two  alder- 
men, twentv-two  common-council  men,  a  recorder,  high 
steward,  ana  other  officers.   The  petty  sessions  are  hidden 
in  this  town.   The  charter  undei;  which  the  town  is  at 
present  governed  was  granted  by  Mary  I.,  and  confirmed 
by  Jaraes  I. 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  North  Devon.  A 
large  number  of  respectable  families  have  been  induced  by 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  to  settle  there.  Barnstaple  has  of  late 
years  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  importance. 
Many  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  are  now  building, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs  on  the  London  rood,  named 
Newport.  Barnstaple  contributed,  as  a  sea-port,  Uiree  ships 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  but  it  has  long  since  declined 
from  its  former  maritime  Importance.  The  river  spreads  to 
considerable  breadth,  but  it  is  shallow,  and  accumulations  of 
mud  and  sand  have  blocked  up  the  harbour  to  all  but  small 
vessels.  A  fine  quay  stretches  along  the  river  side  to  a 
great  length,  and  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  river  is  crossed  by  an  antient  stone  bridge,  of 
sixteen  arches,  which  has  recently  been  widened  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  by  iron  work  on  each  side,  supporting 
foot-paths  and  a  railway.  The  town  has  long  had  a  theatre, 
imd  a  new  one  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  also  frequent 
Bssemhlies,  which  are  numerously  and  fuhionably  attended. 
The  chureh,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a  spa- 
cious old  building,  with  a  handsome  spire.  It  contained 
several  chantries  heton  the  Reformation.  The  living  is  a 
discharged  vicarage,  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  15/.  Sr.  9d. 
Four  chapels  are  meutioned  by  Leland ;  two  of  them  no 
longer  exist ;  one  of  the  two  remaining  is  used  as  a  ware- 
house, and  the  other  as  a  grammoB-sdiool. 

In  consequence  of  the  mcreeasing  disadvantages  of  its 
harbour,  much  of  the  trade  of  Barnstaple  hds  been  trans- 
ferred to  Bid^ford.  Nevertheless,  it  still  eqjoys  the  advan- 
tu[e  of  being  the  port  for  an  extenrire  and  improving 
•inland  district,  and  earries  on  a  steady  trade,  ^le  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  improved  within 
these  few  years;  and  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  several  coaches,  the  oommunicatiws  to  various  ]>arts  of 
tlie  country  have  been  greatly  fiusititated.  Three  lace  manu- 
factories have  of  late  years  been  established  in  the  town  ;  to 
which  circumstance  the  population  returns  of  1831  chiefly 
attribute  the  increase  (of  1761  penKnu>whidi  had  taken 


place  since  1821.   There  are  also  estahliuhments  fiir  tin 

manufacture  of  baizes,  shalloons,  tammies*  hose,  pottery,  and 
&shini;-net8,  which  afibrd  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  borough,  the  limits  of  whibh  are 
co-extensive  with  the  parish,  contained,  in  1831,  1081  inha- 
bited and  58  uninhabited  houses,  of  which  607  were  10/. 
houses.  The  population  at  the  same  period  was  6840  per- 
sons, of  whom  3801  were  females;  63  of  the  mates  above 
twenty  years  of  age  were  engaged  in -agriculture,  and  951  in 
manufactures,  handicraft,  or  retail  trade. 

A  grammar-school  was  kept  in  very  early  times  by  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  ohuitry  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Barnstaple.  The  present  grammor-sohool  was 
founded  by  Richard  Ferris,  who  died  in  1 649 :  he  endowed  it 
with  a  rent-charge  of  10/.  per  annum.  Since  that  time  it  has 
only  received  an  addition  of  4/.  per  annum,  being  the  in- 
terest of  100/.  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760. 
The  master  is  appointed  by.  the  corporation,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  boys  on  the  foundation.  Bishop 
Jewel  and  the  poet  Gay  were  educated  at  this  school.  About 
the  year  1710  a  charity- school  for  teaching  English  was 
founded,  in  which  from  forty  to  fifty  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
are  clothed  and  educated.  Its  income  arises  from  the  rent 
of  lands  purchased,  with  sundry  benebctions,  and  producing 
1 10/.  per  annum,  the  intnest  of  470/.  stonk,  and  annual  col- 
lections to  the  amount  of  20/.  or  80/.  There  is  also  a  na- 
tional school,  on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  for  100  children,  founded 
in  1813,  and  supported  by  donations  and  subscriptions. 
There  are  almshouses  on  three  diflferent  foundations,  which 
together  provide  for  twenty-eigh^  poor  persons.  An  in- 
firmary, called  the  '  North'  Devon  Inflrraary,'  was  erected 
seven  or  eight  years  since.  There  are  also  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  market,  which 
is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  market  of  North  Devon  :  it 
has  generally  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions, 
and  a  lai^e  quantity  of  com  is  sold.  The  fairs  are  on  the 
Friday  before  April  21,  19th  of  September,  and  the  second 
Friday  in  December:  the  last  for  cattie. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Britannia  ;  Camden's  Britannia ;  Ris- 
don's  Choragraphical  Survey  of  Devon;  Boundary  Be- 
ports,  1831 ;  Communieaiion  front  Bamttaple,  &c.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  United  Stales  of  America.  It  occupies  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  at  Cape  Cod,  and  forms  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful bay  called  Barnstaple  Bay,  which  is  sometimes  also 
called  Cape  Cod  Bar,  and  sometimes  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  county  is  joined  to  Plymouth  county  on  the  west  by  a)i 
isthmus  which  has  Buzzard  s  Bay  on  the  south  and  Barn- 
staple Bay  on  the  north.  Measured  from  this  isthmus, 
Barnstaple  county  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  five  miles;  the  noithem  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  for  about  thirty  miles,  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  It  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west  for 
half  of  its  length,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north,  and 
its  extremity  at  Cape  Cod  takes  a  bend  to  the  westward. 
Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  human  arm  bent 
inward  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

Barnstaple  county  contains  thirteen  towns ;  these,  wiUl 
their  respective  populations,  were,  in  1830,  as  under: — 

InhaUtaiita, 

Barnstaple    .  3975 

Brewster   .  M18 

Chatham      .  2134 

Dennis      .  2317 

Eartham      .  966 

Falmouth  .  2548 

Harwich       .  2464 

Together  .     .     .  28,542  inhabitants. 

The  peninsula  contains  several  harbours  both  within  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  town  and  har- 
bour of  Falmouth  are  near  the  south-west  extremity  in  41° 
33'  N.  lat.,  and  70"  31'  W.  long.,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
north-east  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  which,  with 
Nantucket  Island  and  Barnstaple  peninsula,  form  NanUicket 
Bay.  Chatham  and  Harwich  are  on  the  west  coast,  and 
open  to  Qk  Atlantic.  The  towns  and  harbours  of  Yarmouth 
and  Barnstaple  are  at  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Barnstaple  harbour  is 
about  one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long ;  at  spring  tules 
the  water  rises  fourteen  feet :  a  bar  prevents  Aie  entranoe 
of  large  ships. 

The  soil  of  the  penmsula  is  nowhere  prodmtiTei  «od 


InhablUntt. 
Orleans  .  .1799 
Provinc^town  '  1710 
Sandwich  .  .  3367 
Truro  .  .  1549 
WellUeet  .  .  2044 
Yarmouth     .  2251 
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in  Boma  puts  is  sandy  and  barren.  The  principal  objects 
of  cultivation  are  vneat,  rye,  tnEuze,  flax,  and  onions. 
(Tbompson'B  Alfedo ;  Malham's  Naval  Qazetteer.) 

BAROACH,  a  pet^nnab  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Gajerat,  situated  principally  between  21°  and  N.  lat. 
It  u  bouiuled  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

This  distiiet  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1 781 ,  but  in  the 
following  year  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta 
ehief^  possessing  extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of 
Malwa>  in  order  to  procure  his  concurrence  in  tbe  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  December,  1803,  it  again  became  subject  to 
the  Company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  tbe  British. 

Bacoach  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  best  cultivated 
districts  on  the  western  coast  of  India :  it  contains  SUl  vil- 
lages, and  the  iummot  or  assessment  to  the  land  revenue, 
amoants  to  81,91,976  rupees  (219.1972.)  per  anntmi.  The 
cultivatiRS  are  not  lii^le  for  any  other  tax  or  contribution  to 
the  state,  and  having  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  en- 
joyed nnintemipted  tranquilHty  from  without — a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  formerly  experienced  by 
them— the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  production: 
in' the  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  to 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  Uie  quality  of  which  is  con- 
sidered good.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  i 
town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  tbe  district 
amounts  to  160,000,  abo#tbree-fourthsofvhom  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

Ttia  ci^  of  Baroach.  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
Htuated  in  Sl°  46'  N.  lat  73°,  14^  E.  long.  It  occupies  a 
spot  of  high  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  river, 
25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  'Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  city  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  rums. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
AUrar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1572.  The  Nerbudda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  is  two  miles  wide,  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  ex- 
rallept  carp. 

Tba  situation  of  Baroaeh  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
BarygasB,  or  Banm&ia,  which  signifies  the  water  of  wealdi. 
The  antient  histoqr  of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vinemt's 
Comauntarff  on  th»  Periptu*  of  the  Erythraan  <Sm.  At 
the  epoch  to  whk^  the  Penptut  belongs,  the  dty  of 
33arygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emp<x'ium  of  commerce, 
receiving  across  the  Balaffhaut  mountains,  from  tbe  city  of 
Taeara  (the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs, 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exporta- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Rome.  It  imported,  in  return, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  togeiher  with  glass, '  ginues  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous taxture,'  and  some  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  was  rendered  hazardous  to  the  navintmis  by  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  gulf,  then  called  Sinus  Barugazenus, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  tides  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  river  and  gulf.  The  effects  of  the  bore  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  are  thus  described  in  the 
Periptut  Without  warning,  you  see  the  bottom  laid 
bare,  and  the  sides  next  the  coast,  where  vessels  were  sailing 
but  just  before,  left  dry,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  again, 
upon  the  access  of  the  flood  tido,  the  whole  body  of  the  sea 
is  driven  in  with  such  violence,  that  the  stream  is  impelled 
upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles  with  a  force'that  is  ir- 
resistible. This  makes  the  navigatim  veiy  unsafe  fbr  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  gidf,  m  enter  it  for  the  first 
time.  No  anoiors  are  a  security,  for  when  the  vehemence 
d  tbe  tide  commences  there  is  no  intermission— no  retreat. 
Xarge  vessels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  sides  or  wrecked 
upon  the  shoals,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
set.  When  the  sea  appears  perfectly  calm,  you  shall  hear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  sound  like  the  tumult  of  battle,  and 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  covers 
the  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant,' 

The  modem  Baroach  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Burat,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  in  boats  which  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  Large  lateen  toils. 


In  1812  the  population  was  found,  by  enumeration,  to  fae» 
Hindus      ....  19.S36 
Mohammedans  ,       .       ,  9,B68 
Paraees    ....  2,992 


Total  .  .  .  32,716 
The  heat  experienced  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  ex- 
cessive, and  the  city  has  not  tbe  reputation  of  being  bealtbT. 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  latter  circumstance  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  confined  manner  in  which  the  streets 
ore  laid  out,  and  to  the  dirty  condition  in  which  tbey  are 
constantly  suffered  to  remain. 

A  pinjrapole,  or  hospital  for  animals,  is  maintained  withia 
the  city,  and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  tax  themselt-es  on 
occasion  of  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  levy 
besides,  for  the  same  object,  a  duty  upon  various  morconttla 
transactions.  About  10,000  rupees  are  annually  raised  in 
this  manner. 

Baroach  is  distant  221  mfles  from  Bombay*  803  miles 
from  Calcutta.  S-l  9  miles  from  Hydrabad,  761  miles  from 
Lucknow,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  bom  Hadru, 
266  milos  from  Oojein,  and  28  7  miles  from  Poooa,  travelling 
distances, 

(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  HindutUm;  Mill's 
History  of  British  India;  Reports  of  Committee  of  Bouse 
of  Commona  on  the  Affairs  of  Jndia,  Sess.  1832 ;  Vincent's 
i  Periplus  qf  the  ErythreBon  Sea,  part  ii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,  vol.  ii.; 
Robertson's  Hitt(meat  Ditquitititm  concerning  Aatient 
India.) 

BARODA,  an  important  dty  and  district  in  the  proriDoe 
of  Gujerat.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  tbe 
Maharatta  chief,  known  as  the  Guicowar,  a  bmHy  name 
which  in  time  has  come  to  be  considered  as  akimof  titW, 
Baroda,  which  is  situated  in  22*"  21'  N.  laU  and  73"  iA*  £. 
long.,  is  mentioned  b^  Abul  Fast  as  having  been  a  large 
and  wealthy  town  dunng  the  reign  of  Aumngzebe,  wben 
his  great  work,  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  was  written  ;  and  ve  are 
told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  Gujerat  in  183U,  that 
the  city  was  at  that  time  *  one  of  tbe  richest  cities,  in  poini 
of  commercial  and  monied  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India,' 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  are  not  strong :  the  waits  are 
slightly  built,  and  would  afford  but  little  protection  against 
any  attack  on  the  part  of  European  troc^.  Some  of  the 
streets  of  Uie  town  are  ^eious,  and  the  remains  of  severs 
hnndsome  buildings  are  stilt  lo  be  seen,  but  the  houses 
which  have  been  erected  since  ifae  occupation  by  the  Maha- 
rattas  are  of  a  very  humble  diaracter.  Tbe  population  waa 
estimated  in  1818  at  100,000  persons,  at  or  about  whicU 
number  it  probably  continues  at  present. 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  is  thrown  over 
the  river  Vtswamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Baroda.  The  streams  of  the  province  are  crossed  either  iii 
ferry-boats,  or  on  a  light  platform  made  buoyant  by  means 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Guicowar  family  took  place  early  in  the  eighteenth  eentutr. 
Preriously  to  that  time,  Piltajee  Guicowar  had  been  simply 
potail,  or  head  manager  of  the  public  concerns  of  a  viU^{«^ 
an  ofiice  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
which  is  usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  in 
each  little  community  upon  that  one  of  tbeir  bodywhon 
they  consider  best  fitted  by  his  talents  for  servingthe  com- 
mon interest.  The  present  Guicowar,  Syi^  ttao,  sue-' 
ceeded  his  brotha-  Aiiund  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India 
Company's  government  with  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar  in 
1780,  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued  between  the  two 
govemmente  until  1803,  when  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  ap« 
plied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  aasistoncft 
to  put  down  tbe  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  membwof  his 
fomily,  who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereign  authori^ 
in  Gujerat  In  consequence  of  this  appUeatioD,  a  smau 
force  was  dismtehed,  which,  after  several  engagements  with 
the  forces  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppressed  tbe  rebeUion.  ' 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concluded  with  tho  Gui- 
cowar coutained  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  tbe  British, 
to  lilKrate  that  prince  from  the  stete  of  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  then  held  by  his  mercenary  Arab  troops,  wlSk  wero 
in  consequence  ejected  from  Gigerat.  Before  this  under- 
taking  oould  be  acoomi^ished,  it  .was  necessary  to  gain  over 
the  assent  of  numerous  crediton  to  the  stato  who  held  the 
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Menityofthe  ArabeommuidMfBfiHrloaiis  Butvaneed  to  the 
prince.  The  arranKements  made  to  this  end  have  since 
oceaskmed  much  embarrassnient  to  the  Company's  govem- 
nent.  Id  1805  another  treaty  was  executed  between  the 
Guicowar  and  the  Company,  which  eontruted  that  three 
battalions  of  native  inftntry,  a  company  of  Euroi>ean  artil- 
lery, and  a  company  of  lascars,  should  be  Airniahed,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Guicowar  state  by  asaignments  of  territory  to  the  Company 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  11,70,000  rupees.  In  1817 
the  Guicowar  government  was  called  upon  to  augment  this 
subsidiary  force,  and  was  required  to  furnish  troops  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  then  employed  in  tho 
prarinee  of  Halwa. 

On  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Guicowar  in  1820  new 
arrangements  were  made  with  him.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  taken  from  commissioners  who  had  held 
it,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  preserving, 
howevM-,  to  the  Company,  certain  rights  of  interference 
which  were  considered  indispensable  to  discharge  the  obli- 
(;ations  under  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  above-men- 
tioned treaties,  and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  advan- 
tages that  had  been  realized  through  the  past  management 
of  the  British.  The  confidence  thus  placed  in  the  Guicowar 
was  found  to  be  abused :  the  debts  for  which  the  Company 
had  given  its  suarantee  were  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished  through  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  chief,  who 
thought  more  of  augmenting  his  privato  hoard  than  of  liqui- 
dating the  demands  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  state  were  in  consequence  thrown  into  so  much  con- 
fusion that  the  English  govemmentwas  induced,  in  1828, to 
place  under  sequestration  such  portions  of  the  Guicowar 's 
territoi^  as  would  yield  a  revenue  adequate  to  discharge  the 
obligations  for  which  the  Company  was  answerable.  In  this 
situation  our  relations  with  the  Guicowar  state  stood  up  to 
nearly  the  present  period.  Very  recently  the  British  resi- 
dent has  prevailed  on  Syajee  to  grant  such  terms  to  the 
hankers,  lus  creditors,  as  have  induced  them  to  release  the 
British  government  from  its  guarantee  of  the  debts  due  to 
them,  and  the  seqnestr^ed  districts  have  accordingly  been 
reatimd  to  the  Guicowar. 

The  distxiet  of  Baroda  is  rich  and  well  eultivated,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  of  land  in 
Hindjistan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Bheels 
and  Coolies.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  Mohammedans, 
Hindu  merchants,  and  Rajpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  infaa- 
bit  the  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Coolies  form  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  These  two  tribes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  onginally  the  same  people,  and 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Gujerat.  Their  principal 
employment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
i^er  superiors,  paying  but  little  respect  to  the  laws  when- 
ever they  are  not  in  agreement  with  their  own  habits  and 
supposed  interests.  They  are  of  very  turbulent  dispositions, 
and  addicted  to  plunder,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  dis- 
play a  desperate  courage.  They  commonly  wear  a  shirt  of 
mail  over  their  other  dress,  and  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  properly  accoutred  unless  they  have  a  sword,  shield, 
and  bow  and  arrows.  Their  horsemen  carry  each  a  long 
spear  and  a  battle-axe. 

(Letters  from  the  Hon,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and 
jrom  R.  Jenkins,  Esq..  to  T.  H.  Viltiers,  Esq. ;  from  B.  S. 
Jones,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant;  Minute  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  November,  1 830,  as  quoted  in  Ai>pendix 
to  the  politick  section  of  the  Report  qf  the  Committee  qf 
the  Houte  qf  Commons  on  the  Amirs  of  India.) 

BARCVMETER,  fit>m  two  Greek  words  signifying  the 
nuasttrer  qf  treight,  is  only  applied  to  those  instruments  in 
which  a  column  of  lur  is  weighed  against  a  column  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  invention  of  the  barometer  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  new  discovery,  not  even 
those  first  substentiated  by  the  telescope,  ever  knocked  so 
hard  at  the  door  of  a  received  system,  or  in  a  manner  which 
10  imperiomly  demanded  admission.  It  vill  therefore  he 
vmOx  vhile  to  state  the  circumstances  attending  it 

The  phenomena  of  the  common  pump  hod  been  welt 
known  for  more  tiian  a  century  at  least  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  tera.  The  mode  of  explanation 
was  simply  the  well-known  maxim,  that '  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.    Nor  do  we  know  ||see  Vacuum}  of  any  experi- 


mental attempt  to  discover  why  nature  ahhoned  a 
before  the  time  of  Galileo,  llie  phrase  itself,  considered 
simply  as  a  representation  of  a  well-known  finet,  namely, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  permit  a  vacuum  to  exist, 
may  be  as  useftil  now  as  then.  But  considered  as  an  ex- 
planation, we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  utter  worthlessness. 
We  might  equally  well  explain  how  a  stone  falls  sixteen 
feet  one  inch  in  the  first  second  of  its  descent,  by  saying 
that  its  nature  has  an  antipathy  to  more,  and  a  repugnance 
(if  we  wish  to  vary  the  phrase)  to  less. 

Very  general  terms,  such  as  vacuum,  *pace,  &c.,  furnish 
no  tests  of  the  validity  of  a  method  of  explanation,  when 
compared  with  others  which  have  direct  numerical  meaning. 
The  common  story  is,  that  the  pump-makers  of  the  Dulw  of 
Florence  found  that  waterwould  not  rise  higher  than  thirty- 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  air  was  exhausted.  They 
applied  to  Galileo  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  he, 
having  his  mind  pro-occupied  by  the  usual  form  of  words, 
gave  them  a  very  simple  answer,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
nature  to  contend  against  a  vacuum  ceased  when  she  had 
destroyed  one  of  thirty-two  feet  high.  [See  Galilko.]  That 
the  mysterious  indefinite  nature  should  be  in  constant 
hostility  to  the  equally  mysterious  indefinite  vacuum,  would 
not  then  appear  ludicrous  ;  but  thirty-two  feet  must  have 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  explanation,  and  it  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  above  story  is  told  in 
several  diSbrentwavs  (it  has  been  said,  fbr  instance,  that 
the  answer  of  Galileo  was  ironical),  but  whichever  may 
be  true,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  led  him  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  nature's  horror,  though  without  substituting 
any  other.  It  has  been  thought  that  before  his  death  he 
suspected,  at  least,  tRe  true  explanation.  His  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli  first  imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  the  counterpoise  to  the  thirty-two  feet  of  water ; 
or  at  least  he  was  the  first  whom  we  know  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  try  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  saw 
that,  if  it  be  a  weight  of  air  which  counterpoises  the  thirty- 
two  feet-of  water,  it  must  follow  that  by  the  substitution 
of  mercury  instead  of  water,  the  height  of  the  cdumn  ne- 
cessary to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  air  would  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  in  which  mercury  is  heavier  than  water. 
For  instance,  that  if  mercury  be  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  fourteenth  part  of  thirty-two 
feet,  or  about  two  feet  four  inches,  would -supply  the  place 
and  produce  the  effect  of  the  water.  He  accordingly  filled 
a  tube,  more  than  three  feet  long,  and  open  at  one  end  only, 
with  mercury ;  and  then  stopping  the  open  end  with  the 
finger,  he  placed  the  tube  in  an  open  vessel  of  mercury  with 
the  open  end  downwards.  On  removing  the  finger,  tho 
mercury  in  the  tube  sank  until  it  stood  in  the  tube  at  about 
twenty-eight  inches  higher  than  the  mercury  in  the  vessel. 
He  thus  constructed  what  is  at  this  time  considered  the  best 
form  of  tho  barometer. 

Torricelli died  shortly  aftorwards(I647), leaving  his  gnat 
discovery  not  quite  complete:  for  though  he  had  made  it 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  mercury  was 
a  counterpoise  of  something,  most  probably  of  a  weight  of 
air,  the  latter  was  not  quite  certain.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, was  taken  up  by  Pascal,  Mersenne,  and  others  in 
France,  and  by  Boyle  in  England.  The  latter,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  subject  air  of  different  degrees 
of  density  to  the  tost  of  the  barometer.  Pascal  did  the  same ; 
and,  in  addition,  first  suggested  (in  1647),  that  if  tho  mer- 
cury were  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily fall  in  ascending  a  high  mountain,  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air.  He  accordingly 
requested  his  relative,  M.  Perrier,  to  try  the  barometer  at 
the  summit  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Puy  de  Ddme, 
in  Auvergne,  and  the  result  was  that  the  mercury,  which  at 
the  base  stooil  2$k  inches  (French),  was  only  2a^  inches  at 
the  summit.  Pascal  afterwards  found  the  same  result  sen- 
sibly shown  in  the  ascent  of  a  church  tower  and  of  a  private 
house.  The  fact  was  now  completely  established,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  upon  any  horiiontal  base  was  equivalent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  a  weight  of  mercury  of  the  same  base, 
and  about  28  inches  high.  The  antieid  philotophers  might 
have  come  to  a  corresponding  oondusion,  &r,  as  Deluo  re- 
marks, though  they  had  not  mercurial  barometers,  they  had 
pumps,  with  which,  hod  the  taste  fot  experimental  inquiry 
existed,  they  might  easily  have  perfornwd  Pased's  experi- 
ment. But  the  personification  of  nature  answered  every 
purpose,  and  checked  every  inquiry. 

own  after  the  ftiat  diacomyt  many  diftoent  metiwds 
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wert  imagined  for  improrin^  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment Tnc  continual  variations  of  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury did  not  escape  notice ;  and  the  idea  of  the  uHather-gkuM 
was  almost  eontemporaneous  with  that  of  the  barometer.  It 
*as  observed  that  chatlgeii  of  Uie  height  of  the  mercury  cor- 
responded to  changes  of  the  weather,  though  experience 
was  not  yet  sufBciently  extensive  to  decide  in  what  manner. 
The  very  gradual  progress  of  these  changes,  and  the  fre- 
quent stnallness  of  their  amount,  rendered  it  desirable  so  to 
construct  the  instrument  that  the  effect  should  be  multi- 

Etied  as  much  as  possible.  And  since  an  alteration  of  level 
1  the  tube  of  the  barometer  also  produces  an  alteration  of 
level  in  the  cisterh  with  which  it  communicates,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  no  fixed  scale  Of  inches  would  serve  to 
show  the  diflterence  of  levels  (or,  as  it  is  called,  the  height  of 
the  barometer)  merely  by  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mer 
cury  in  the  tube.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the 
most  remsrkablc  among  the  various  constructions  which 
have  been  employed  or  suggested.  Most  of  theili  are  from 
Do  Luc,  ReefCerehet  tur  let  ModiJleationM  d»  tAtmotphere. 
In  all  the  dfagrams*  a  is  the  closed  or  vacuum  end  of  the 


tube,  and  p  the  place  where  the  mercuriat  or  other  column 
communicates  directly  with  tlie  atmosphere.  The  bulbs 
which  are  usually  drawn,  should  all,  properly  speaking,  be 
cylinders.  Enough  is  introduced  to  show  the  principle  of 
the  construction,  but  not  the  method  of  mounting  the  iostru 
meat.  Each  ardcle  is  headed  by  the  name  of  the  inventor.. 
Many  of  the  following  contnvancea,  though  not  at  pro 
sent  in  use,  may  auggest  ideas  of  value  for  other  fus- 
poses: — 

1.  Torricelli. — This  is  the  simple  apparatus  already  de- 
scribed. The  inverted  tube,  full  of  mercury,  33  or  34  inches 
in  length,  is  placed  in  the  cbtern  of  mercury.  The  fiuid 
sinks  until  the  column  contained  between  ue  two  levels 
counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the  air.  From  a  to  «  there 
is  a  vacuum,  or  at  least  a  space  only  filled  with  the  copotir 
of  mercury,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

2.  and  3. —The  siphon  baromet^  (No.  2.)  was  eariy 
adopted  as  more  convenient  than  that  of  Torricelli.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  at  p  is  counterbalanced  by  a  column 
mercury  In  length  « v.  But  the  indications  of  this  bann 
meter  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  Tomcelli's;  &f 
an  inch  of  variation  in  the  diOerence  of  levels  mates  the 
mercury  in  the  closed  tube  descend  half  an  inch,  and 
that  in  the  open  tube  ascend  half  an  inch,  or  rice  vmd; 
thus  altering  «u  by  one  inch  («  falling  half  an  inch,  aiidp 
rising  half  an  inch).  In  Torrioelli's  barometer,  if  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  cistern  (the  port  occupied  by  tbe  tuhe 
excluded)  were  twenty  times  that  of  the  tube,  then  ■  dinu- 
nution  of  an  inrh  in  s-v  would  be  marked  by  a  fall  of  of 
an  inch  in  the  tube,  and  a  rise  of  ^  of  an  indi  ia  the  cit- 
tern ^  for  the  mercury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  taheoiuaes 
a  little  addition  to  the  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  ciitem.  of 
twenty  times  the  baae  it  occupied  while  in  tbe  tub^  and 
therefore  of  only  one-twentieth  of  its  height.  Na  3  is  a 
siphon  barometer,  with  a  similar  method  of  inoeannit  die 
variation  in  the  tube.  The  siphon  terminates  in  a  bi^a  of 
greater  diameter  than  the  tube.  If  the  honHHitil  section 
of  the  basin  be  twenty  times  that  <^  the  tube,  we  have  agiia 
the  case  just  explained. 

4.  Descartes. — Here  we  have  the  top  of  a  barometer  m 
constructed,  that  a  narrow  tube  shall  open  into  a  wider  cis- 
tern, which  opens  downwards  into  a  tube.  -  Any  li^fat  fluid, 
say  oil,  is  first  poured  in,  and  afterwards  mercury;  tbe  va- 
cuum is  then  made  as  in  Torncelli's  experiment,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  cistern  are  so  ad- 
justed, that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  wei^t  of  the 
atmosphere  shall  allow  some  mercury  to  remain  in  the  cis- 
tern. Let  us  say  that  the  sparidc  gravi^  of  the  ml  is  one- 
twentieth  that  of  memory,  or  that  a  column  of  oil  is  of  the 
same  weight  as  a  etdumn  of  vtercury  one-twentieth  of  its 
length ;  and  let  us  suppose  a  fall  of  an  inch  in  the  pure]/ 
mercurial  barometer.  Let  us  also  suppose  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  cylinder  to  be  ten  times  that  of  the  tube  above 
and  below ;  then  any  descent  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder 
is  shown  by  ten  times  as  greet  a  descent  of  the  point  t  in 
the  upper  tube,  because  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
filled  out  of  the  tube.  When  Torncelli's  barometer  ftlls  an 
inch,  the  mercury  here  will  fall  }  of  an  inch,  and  the  oil 

or  6]  of  an  inch  :  this  V  otun  inch  of  oil  being  equivalent 
only  to  1  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  And  a  fell  of  tA<  " 
inch  of  Torricelli  8  barometer  would  be  marked  by  a  &1I  <h 
Tix  of  an  inch  in  that  of  Descartes.  Huygbens 
construct  this  barometer  (Descartes  having  died  bebre  he 
completed  it),  hut  found  that  the  air  contained  in  the  nppn 
fluid  always  escaped  into  the  vacuum.  He  thenfoie  s^- 
gested  the  next  plan. 

5.  Huyghene.— To  the  siphon  barometer  he  added  a  e*- 
tem  at  the  vacuum  end  of  the  tube,  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  cistern  in  which  the  mercury  communicates  with  the 
air.  The  latter  cistern  communicates  with  a  narrow  tol* 
say  one-tenth  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cistern,  and 
the  barometer  was  completed  with  such  a  quantity  of  tner- 
cury  as  would  always  leave  some  in  both  astwus.  The 
remainder  of  the  lower  cistern,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  tube 
above  it,  he  filled  with  water.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  is  merely  to  he  considered  as  a  very  amall  addition  to 
the  weight  aS  the  atmoqtheie.  A  d^resaion  of  an  in^  >& 
Torncelli's  barometer  would  cause  a  depression  of  half  u 
inch  in  the  higher  ciatem,  and  a  rise  of  naif  an  inch  in  tbe 
lower.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  Oie  wc)|i^t  of  Ujecoluian 
of  water,  it  appears  that  a  rise  of  half  an  inch  in  the  low^ 
•istem  would  be  accompanied  l^  ten  times  as  greet  a  ""^  *f 
the  water  in  the  tuhe,  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  the 
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horixoDtsl  «ectiona.  Henee  the  watw  mulMpHea  the  indica- 
tions of  Torricellfs  barometer  Rve  times.  Tae  objections  to 
this  coiiBtruction  are,  tliat  the  portion  of  the  tube  abandoned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  water  remains  wet,  or  a  part  of  the 
water  is  left  behind)  so  that  it  appears  to  have  descended 
somewhat  lower  than  it  ouf^ht  to  do ;  and  also  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  produces  a  similar  eflect.  And  we 
need  hardly  observe  that,  except  for  extreme  exactness  of 
observation,  no  improvement  upon  Torrtcelli's  barometer  is 
here  pretended ;  so  that,  if  this  end  be  not  answered,  the 
whole  peculiarities  of  the  construction  are  useless.  Dr.  Hooka 
slightly  varied  this  barometer,  by  adding  another  Huid 
above  the  first,  and  making  the  lube  terminate  in  a  third 
cistern. 

6.  Hooke'9  wheel  barometer,  a  well-known  plaything,  for 
as  to  acnurt^iy  it  desen'es  no  better  natqp.  On  the  mer- 
cury in  the  syphon  barometer  a  weight  is  placed,  which  is 
very  nearly  counterpoised  over  a  pulley  by  another  weight. 
The  ascent  of  the  mercury  raises  the  weight,  and  the  string 
which  connects  the  weights  makes  the  pulley  revolve  more 
or  less.  A  hand  attached  to  the  pulley  shows  the  quantity 
of  revolution,  and  the  plate  is  divided  so  as  to  show  how 
much  revolution  of  the  pulley  corresponds  to  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (usually)  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer.  In  the 
Common  instruments  it  is  usual  to  mark /air.  changeable, 
&c.  at  certain  places ;  an  innocent  practice,  because  those 
who  use  the  instrument  are  generally  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
state  of  the  barometer  which  fumiahei  any  probable  test  of 
the  weather,  but  the  change  which  is  taking  place  for  the 
time  being.  For  observing  the  mere  fact  of  a  change,  and 
roughly  whether  it  is  much  or  tittle,  this  instrument  is  suffi- 
ciently well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  '  give  an  air  of 
philosophy  to  their  parlours,*  but  for  marking  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  the  change,  or  the  absolute  height  of  the  column,  it 
is  worth  very  little. 

7.  Sir  Satiittel  Mareland.—'By  inclining  the  tube  of  the 
barometer,  its  indications  were  supposed  to  be  rendered 
more  sensible.  The  mercury  standing  at  ^  in  the  upright 
barometer  (dotted)  would  stand  at  t  on  the  same  level  in  the 
oblique  or  diagonal  barometer,  by  a  well-known  law  of  hy- 
drostatics. And  since  any  difference  of  levels  cuts  off  a  longer 
space  from  an  inclined  than  from  a  vertical  line,  the  indica- 
tions of  change  on  the  ifonner  must  he  more  marked  than  on 
the  latter.  But  the  friction  of  the  mercury  is  increased,  and 
the  place  of  the  head  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  difficult 
to  be  read  by  a  vertical  scale,  l>ecause  of  its  inclination. 

8.  J'lhn  Bernouilti. — The  mercurial  column  is  here  made 
to  end  in  a  smaller  horizontal  tube  of  considerable  length, 
Chu  pressure  of  the  air  acting  horijontalty  against  the  column 
of  mercury.  The  vacuum  is  macle  in  a  cibtem.  as  in  No.  5. 
This  and  the  smallnesB  of  the  horizontal  tube  render  the 
indications  very  great,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury,  hut 
other  drcumstancas  render  this  construction  notmrae  worthy 
of  confidence  than  the  preceding. 

9.  AmoHtone. — A  conical  tube  of  glass  is  closed  at  the  upper 
end.  It  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  lube  is  in- 
verted. The  pressure  of  the  air  from  underneath  prevents 
the  total  decent  of  the  mercury,  but  allows  it  to  descend  in 
the  cone  until  it  forms  a  column  of  a  height  sufficient  to 
cuunterpoise  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  evident 
tliat  in  a  conical  tuhe  the  column,  as  it  descends,  will  spread 
horizontally  and  decrease  in  height.  But  by  the  lawd  of 
hydrostiUicB,  it  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  only  on 
which  depends  tho  pressure  per  sqimre  inch  on  the  base. 
If  theweightof  the  an:  decrease,  the  mercury  must  fall  until, 
by  iooreasa  of  its  htn-izontal* dimensions,  the  height  has 
been  decreased  as  much  as  is  necessary.  But  a  tube  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy  is  almost  an  ideal  supposition. 
The  principle  itself  is  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  all 
those  which  have  been  applied  to  the  instrument. 

10.  Amonlont. — This  is  a  barometer  in  which  the  column 
of  external  air  is  balanced  by  several  different  column*  of 
mercury,  as  fuUows  From  a  to  c  is  a  vacuum  as  usual : 
from  *  to  p  mercury  ;  from  to  « '  air ;  from  *'  to  p'  mer- 
cury. Wuen  asp  has  been  filled  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
mercury  s' p'  is  admitted  at  g,  which  is  then  closed. 
Neglecting  entirely  the  weight  of  the  air^«',  and  conei- 
denne  it  merely  as  a  medium  for  communuiating  pressure, 
the  difference  of  levels  of  p  and  e,  and  of  p'  and  will 
each  be  half  of  the  column  xbr  the  time  being  in  the  Torri- 
cellian barometer.  For  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  at 
p'  is  oountorbulanced  by  th«  ptsMun  of  Um  two  eolumiu, 


(hat  of  the  <»luiB|i  begioning  «  Mng  coptmunimttd  t» 
that  beginning  itf  ^if  >he  intermediate  w  pi'.  » 
repetition  of.the  same  principle,  fmcl^  coluinR  might  bo  in«d» 
one-third,  one-fuurthi  &c-i  of  the  Tonicellitip  poluni)-  Bu( 
the  exactness  iwiuired  In  the  several  paru  is  impouible  to 
be  attained. 

1 1 .  4/oiran.— This  i«  a  simple  syphon  barometer,  so  short 
in  the  tube,  that  the  mervury  dooa  not  detic-cDd  until  tb? 
density  of  the  superincumbent  air  is  cDn»ider:ibly  less  than 
that  of  natural  sir.  ]t  >a  ut^od  under  the  receiver  of  an  »ir- 
pump  [see  AiR-t>UMp]  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
which  hu  tak^u  place. 

12.  Booke—Tiw  barometer  vas  ii)tended  to  be  used  at 
sea.  It  ia  not  a  mercurial  barometer,  hut  a  portion  of  air 
confined  in  the  bulb  vw)>Y  the  Uauid  wbiob  mounts  in  tlio 
tuhe.  Any  increase  of  weight  in  tne  exterior  air  copipressef 
the  air  in  iho  butb  by  prwising  on  tfao  liquid.  HiU  is  pot 
at  all  to  be  depended  upOP.  as  tpe  olTeet  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature mokes  it  rather  more  of  the  thermoinetor  than  the 
barometer. 

13.  Print. — This  is  a  Torrioellian  barometer,  with  a  con- 
trivance fur  keeping  the  lower  (fvol  alvayi  the  stme.  The 
cistern  is  closeq  at  tb?  top,  except'HB  orifice  very  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  t9  admit  the  tube.  The  mercury 
escaping  through  this  orifice,  and  its  cohesion,  with  the  re- 
pulsion wh|cl^  it  exercises  towards  glass,  preventing  any 
part  separatipg  from  the  rest,  it  forms  a  bulb  rt»und  tube, 
which  bulb,  wqen  fhe  mercury  falls  in  the  tube,  instead  of 
rising,  sprwds  itself  otit  upon  the  glass,  ig  the  manner  ^vn 
in  the  doited  seotlon. 

14.  Oay  Lusaac.~Th\*  barometer  {9  very  osnvenient  ftir 
carriage.  U  is  a  syphon  barometer,  diflbring  from  other*  of 
that  species  only  in  form,  and  communicawig  with  the  ex- 
ternal i\r  through  a  hole  g,  pierced  too  small  to  alloir 
mercury  to  pass  through  it. 

13.  ibr/m.— This  barometer  is  distinguis^ied  ft-om  the 
rest  by  a  method  of  adjusting  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury 
exactly  to  the  zero  pomt  of  tne  scale  before  commencing  the 
observation.  It  is  a  TorriceUian  barometer.  In  whicn  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  scrfw. 
An  ivory  needle  points  downward?,  the  point  of  which  i;  on 
a  level  with  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  bottom  of  the  cisterQ 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  tho  screw,  until  the  point  of  the 
needle  and  Its  Image  in  the  mercury  precisely  coincide. 
The  observation  is  then  made. 

In  order  to  construct  good  barometers,  such  that  t^o  or 
more  may  always  stand  (if  possible)  at  thq  same  height 
when  in  the  same  place,  or  may  he  corroct  indexes  of  tb^ 
differences  of  height  in  different  places,  the  following  point* 
must  be  attended  to. 

I .  The  mercury  must  be  perfectly  pure  and  good,  f^e  not 
only  from  other  substances,  but  also  fVom  the  small  coating 
of  air  which  adheres  to  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  must  also  be  ftwed  from  this  coating  of 
airi  which,  if  allowed  to  enter  with  {he  mernuy,  would  in 
time  expand  and  render  the  vacuum  above  the  mercury  im- 
perfect. Alt  these  ends  are  gained,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
bpiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  previously  to  inverting  it  and 
allowing  the  vacuum  to  form.  £>o  Luc  found  that  all  bis  ba< 
rometers  gave  different  heights  until  he  boiled  the  mercury ; 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  disappeared. 
A  part  of  the  mercury  sbpold  first  bp  boiled  in  the  tube,  and 
the  rest  added  in  a  hot  state  ;  after  which  the  boiling  should 
be  repeated.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  good  vacuum  is 
when,  by  shaking  the  tube,  the  mercuir  strikes  the  glass 
at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  with  a  }axa,  well-defined,  and 
instantaneons  tap.  The  vacuum  con  never  be  quite  perfect : 
for.  generally  speaking,  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  remain ; 
and  besides  this,  mercury  itself  wilt  rise  in  vapour  into  the 
presumed  vacuum  [see  jldERCvnY],  though  not  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  to  cause  atiy  perceptible  pressuro.  and  [see 
Athoseherb]  not  more  than  it  would  rise  in  the  air.  The 
mercurial  v&pour  is  well  established,  as  well  by  chemical 
tests,  as  by  the  effect  upon  human  health  of  breathing  an 
atmosphere  to  which  much  of  th?  ijietal  has  been  exposed. 
If  there  be  moisture  in  the  supposed  vacuum,  the  mercury 
will  sink  on  applying  thfi  hand,  or  any  other  warm  substance. 

In  order  to  compare  two  banweten,  which  are  in  different 
plaees,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  mutt  be  attended  to. 
For  as  mercury  expands  with  increase  of  temperature,  a 
higher  column  of  the  ^nid  will  be  recused  to  couotermnse 
a  given  weight  of  air.  To  observe  tb^  temperature  of  tho 
meroury, »  uiermomotn  it  attachod  to  die  beat  instrumenti* 
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bulb  of  vhiob  u  in  tbe  eiiten).  All  obwmd  betafats 
dMuld  be  ndooed  to  what  they  vonld  be  tX  some  gtf  n 
lempentuM*  my  the  freesing  point  of  water.  And  it  mnit 
be  remembered  that  the  scale  itself,  on  whiob  tbe  heights 
are  measured,  expands  or  contracts  urith  the  mercury.  If 
tho  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
more  than  the  scale,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  expansions  by 
which  the  observed  height  will  be  wrong.  Mercury  expands 
more  than  the  material  of  any  scale  which  is  ever  em- 
ployed. 

Let  a  °  be  the  observed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercury  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  every 
degree  of  increase  of  temperature ;  y  the  fractiooal  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  iiuireaBes  for  each  (Wree. 
Then  A  be  ihe  observed  height  (temperature  being  above 
ireaing),  the  hei^t  which  would  have  been  observed,  had 
tbe  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  point,  is 

In  tbe  Centigrade  thermometer, 

A  —  4  fl  («  —  y) 
In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

A_  A  (a  — 32)  (*— y) 

The  rates  of  expansion  are  (Pouillet,  F^frique,  vol.  iL 
p.  714  for  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

For  mercury        •  '0001802 
„  glass  .  '0000086 

„  copper  .  '0000172 

In  this  country  tbe  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metid,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  be  given.  It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  suppose 
tbe  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  degtee  of  Fahrenheit  to 
be  -0001  of  its  hulk  aX  the  fVeezing  point,  and  to  neglect  tiiat 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  tbe  following  rule  :— 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  tbe 
freezing  point,  subtract  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  tbe  ob- 
served altitude  ftr  every  degree  by  which  the  mercury  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  course).  At  a  height 
of  thir^  inches,  and  a  temperature  of  50"  (Fabr.)i  this  eor- 
rectien  would  be  '054  of  an  inch. 

Tb»  expansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  more  mercury 
ia  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requisite  column ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

(Remember  that  the  cubical  expansion,  not  the  linear, 
must  be  used  for  the  mercury  in  the  formula.) 

2.  The  height  observed  nquiras  another  correction  for 
the  capiUary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Without  entering  further  into 
this  point,  we  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  French  milli- 
metres into  English  inches,  within  those  limits  which  will 
be  useful  in  barometrical  observations.  The  convex  form 
of  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  owing  to  this  action ; 
and,  in  the  following  tables,  the  correction  is  to  he  applied 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  convexity. 

Depretnon  due  to  capiUary  Action. 
1.  Baily  (Utefid  TcAle*  emd BfrmuUe,  p.  194) 

Dtanetn.      OepwidoB  (in  dariBwU  of  u  Inch)  ueoriing  lo 


Hmdniltlia  of 

Ivory, 

Yoanf. 

IfUplftce. 

5 

-2949 

'2964 

10 

-1404 

■1424 

■1394 

15 

'0865 

•0880  - 

•0854 

20 

•0583 

•0589 

'0580 

25 

•0409 

•0404 

-0412 

30 

■0293 

•0280 

•0296 

35 

'0212 

•0196 

'0216 

40 

■0154 

•0139 

•0159 

45 

■0118 

'0100 

■0117 

flO 

•0082 

'0074 

•0087 

60 

■0043 

■0045 

•0046 

70 

■0023 

0024 

80 

■0012 

•0.013 

2.  Pouillet,  Element  de  Pkytique,  toL  ii.  p.  713. 

(MiUlmalie*  uid  DmIdmI*  of  lUtUiDatrM.) 
DUiiwm.       DepisMlon.  DUneter.  Depre*ri«m. 

81  -028  17  '077 

SO  '036  16  099 

19  '047  15  ■127 

IB  ■060  14  '161 


13 

■S04 

y 

•877 

12 

•260 

« 

1'13S 

11 

■330 

& 

1507 

10 

■419 

4 

3-053 

9 

•534 

3 

2-90fi 

8 

1684 

.8 

4-579 

To  reduce  Millimetres  to  Inches  and  DedmaJe 
Baily  (work  and  page  above  cited,  abridged). 


I  millimetre  is 

•0394  inebes. 

3 

-0787 

3 

-1181 

4 

-15?5 

9 

•1969 

6  * 

•2362 

7 

■2756 

8 

•31S0 

9 

•3548 

HimaMtrM. 

ladiMU 

HlSiaMics. 

laAm. 

710 

27'9533 

755 

S9-7M9 

715 

28-1501 

760 

•Mi8 

720 

-3470 

765 

U-llBT 

725 

•5438 

770 

'315& 

730 

■7407 

775 

■5124 

735 

289375 

780 

-7092 

740 

29-1344 

785 

30W60 

745 

■3312 

790 

Sl'lOiO 

750 

•5281 

Example, 

—  What  is  758-83  milUiMtres 

in  Enj 

inches? 

755  millimetres  are  29-7249  inches. 
3  '1181 
•8  '0315 
-03  '0012 


755*83  mOlim.  axe  29-8757  incbee. 
We  musf  observe,  that  in  tbe  syphon  barometer.  No.  2, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  propoied  by  Gay  Lussac. 
No.  14,  no  correction  for  ewiUariWis  necessary;  fhr  the 
depresuve  force  is  equal  on  both  sides.  In  all  other  ban- 
meters  the  capillary  action  of  the  cistern  is  insensible, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter,  so  that  only  that  of 
the  tube  need  be  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depression  would  be 
by  a  very  large  number  of  observations  upon  two  good  baro- 
meters of  different-sized  tubes  standinir  in  the  tame  place  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  heea  attempted.  Hio 
tube  must  be  very  exactly  cylindrical,  or  the  capilkry  cor- 
rection will  not  be  the  same  in  aW  it*  parte. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  qmte  veitieiUf,  fiff  any  de- 
viation from  the  vertical  converts  tbe  instrument,  pro  tante, 
into  tbe  ^agonal  barometer.  No.  7,  and  makes  the  divisions 
on  the  scale  too  small.  ^  ■  . 

4.  The  scale  is  usually  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  with 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  beigiit  may  be  measured  within  tbe 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Many  observers  profess  to  go 
nearer;  but  considering  tbe  uncertainty  (if  we  speak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrections  botli  of  tempera- 
ture, capillarity,  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  &c,  this  must 
be  considered  as  more  play.  Whatever  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  the  mean  of  a  largo  number  of  observatwos.  we 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  show  an  e^"  chance 
that  a  single  observation  will  he  free  from  im^umental 
errors,  even  as  far  as  the  two-hjindredtb  rf  an  inch. 

5.  Tbe  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  m 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  All  tbe  best 
have  some  method  of  adjustment,  either  as  described  in 
Fortm's  barometer,  No.  15.  or  bv  placing  a  float  on  J»e  bot- 
foce  of  the  mercury  with  a  needle  rismg  vertically  from  it, 
some  point  of  which  needle  is  afljusted  by  raising  or  lowenng 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

If  a  barometer  be  made,  which  is  not  a  sypbon  barometer 
with  uniform  tube.  No.  2,  or  with  means  of  acting  the 
lower  level  of  the  mercui7,  it  should  certainly  be  tbe  stmplest 
form  of  Torricelli'8  instrument,  namely,  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical tube  immersed  in  a  perfectly cylindri^lowloro.  The 
la«er  the  cistern  the  less  the  error  arising  from  vanation  of 
the  tower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sensible,  and  if  the  barometer 
he  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  tbe  barometer  now  sup- 
posed be  placed  by  the  side  of  one  which  is  perfect  (Farting 
for  example),  wd  observations  be  nude  with  the  two,  the 
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4tflbranoe  between  any  two  heiditi  obseTred  with  the  correct 
dnttrument,  will  always  bear  tbe  same  proportion  to  the  dif- 
■fereace  of  the  two  heights  measured  at  the  same  times  with 
the  ioeorreot  'instrument.  This  is  a  simple  proposition  which 
can  beTeaAly  proved  by  geometry,  Tlius  if  we  have  28'9, 
mnd  30*6  tncbes  on  different  days  on  the  scale  of  the  false 
bsKHMter.in  this  one  respect  only, and  28*8  and  30*7  on  that 
cf  the  true  barometer  at  tne  same  times,  then  the  proportion 
«f  30-6— 28*9  to  30*7—28-8,  or  that  of  1-7  to  l-9>  or  of  17  to 
1 9,  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  the  some  difl^nees, 
if  similar  double  sets  of  observations  be  repeated.  At  least, 
if  this  be  not  found  to  be  the  ease,  it  is  a  proof  that  one  or 
other  of  the  instruments  has  some  other  defect.  Should 
the  proportion  be  found  nearly  to  exist,  a  correction  may  be 
derived,  which  will  be  better  than  nothing,  as  follows :— let 
A  be  the  reading  of  the  false  barometer  in  any  other  case, 
and  A' thtf  of  Uhe  true  barometer;  then  A— 28  9  bears  to 
A'— 28*8  the  proportion  of  17  to  19,  from  which  A' can  be 
irand.  We  have  taken  a  case  which  could  hardly  ever  oc- 
cur, to  make  the  data  more  distinct  This  correction  may 
Iw  wade  upon  Ae  aoale  itsdf  by  &io  mtker,  and  requires  e 
little  slteration  both  of  die  place  of  the  zero  point  ana  of  the 
length  called  an  inch. 

The  great  value  of  the  barometer  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
act observation,  lies  in  the  focility  with  which  it  can  be  used, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  mean  of  a  la^ 
number  of  observations  can  be  obtained.  As  an  instrument 
for  a  single  observation,  we  have  seen  that  no  extreme  degree 
of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it ;  perttaps  we  should  rather 
say,  that  this,  with  ever^  other  instrument,  will  not  give  ac- 
curacy to  the  utmost  Umit  to  which  readings  can  be  attempted 
to  be  carried.  For  if  we  could  determine  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  with  precision  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  then 
the  mean  of  many  obwrrations  oonld  be  relied  on  to  the  ten- 
thousandth,  and  obHrven  would  try  to  lead  single  observa- 
tions tothe  ten-thonsandth  also ;  and  exactly  the  same  might 
he  said  wen  of  the  best  toansit  instrument. 

But  many  are,  or  might  be,  obeerverc  of  Uie  barometer, 
who  think  their  instruments  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  persevere  in  recording  results.  These 
we  would  remind  of  a  truth  well  known  to  ^1  observers,  and 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  worst  instruments 
do  not  differ  near  so  much  lirom  the  best  in  the  mean  of  a 
iarge  number  o/  ob$ervation*  as  in  single  observations,  pro- 
vided only  the  instrument  be  such  that  any  single  result  is 
as  Ukely  to  be  too  small  as  too  great ;  and  thus  a  bad  instru- 
nent  in  the  hands  of  a  persevering  observer  may  do  more 
good  than  a  splendid  one  in  those  of  an  idler 

The  following  rules  may  be  us^l  to  thoM  with  moderate 
instnimenta— with  almost  anything  but  Hooke's  plajrthing, 
Ne.  6  :— 

■  I.  If  there  be  no  thermometer  in  the  metcury,  always  ob- 
serve an  external  thermometer,  and  correct  by  it  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  shown ;  or,  still  better,  place  a  thermo- 
meter with  the  bnlb  in  a  small  cup  of  mercury,  and  keep  it 
always  by  the  side  of  the  barometer. 

2.  Observe  as  much  at  possible  at  stated  hours  of  the  day, 
particularly  at  noon,  if  convenient 

3.  Get  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  determine 
tiie  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  apply  the  correction  for  capil- 
larity and  for  temperature  immediaiely  after  the  observation 
is  made. 

4.  Record  the  observations  both  of  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer always  in  the  same  way,  stating  the  general  aspect 
of  Um  heavens  and  the  wind  at  the  time. 

5.  Make  the  observation  twice  at  least,  unsettling  the 
vonier  between  the  two.  Take  the  mean  of  the  results  if 
they  differ,  and  with  no  coaxing  of  the  instrument  to  make 
the  second  like  the  first 

(For  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  astronomy  see  Rsnuc- 
TiON ;  as  an  index  of  the  weather  see  Mbtborolooy  ;  for 
the  diwnalvarUtwn,  see  Atuospherx  ;  for  the  phenomena 
of  Inminous  barometers,  see  Light,  Bakombtbical  ;  for  the 
use  of  the  bannneter  in  meaaurii^  heights,  see  HiieHTs, 
Mbasurbhbht  or. 

We  snlgoin  the  most  common  rules  by  which  to  use  the 
barometer  as  a  weather-glass.  Most  observers  must  be  well 
aware  that  no  one  of  these  rules  is  alvay»  true.  There  is 
not  always  rain  after  a  Ml  of  the  barometer,  but  only  most 
fhwuently. 

The  first  set  of  rules  in  the  following  list  was  given  by 
Dr.  Halley,  the  second  by  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  Lexicon 
TteAmcum  (one  of  the  earliest  Enoyclopsedias,  1716),  who 


had  them  from  John  Patrick,  then  a  weH-known  maktr  of 
barometers. 

Haltey's  Suleg.—Phil.  Tram.  No.  187:— 

1.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  indined  to  rain,  the 
mercury  is  commonly  low. 

2.  It  is  generally  high  in  good,  senne,  setded,  &ir  we»- 
ther. 

3.  It  sinks  lowest  of  all  in  very  great  winds,  though  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  rain. 

4.  Cattri*  paribtut  the  greatest  height  of  the  mercury  is 
found  when  an  easterly  or  north-easter^  wind  blows,  if  it  be 
not  too  strong.  (This  must  be  understood  of  England  only.) 

5.  In  calm,  ftostyweather,  the  mercury  is  generaliy  high. 

6.  After  great  storms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
low,  it  generally  rises  very  fost 

7.  In  latitude  45°,  and  about  ICP  cm  each  side  (bemg  the 
seat  of  the  variable  winds),  is  the  greatest  variation  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  it  gradually  de- 
creasing towards  the  equator  and  poles,  so  as  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  the  polar  circles,  to  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  weathers. 

Fstrick's i7u2w.— Harris,  tex.  Tteft.  art  'Barometer:* — 
1 .  The  motion  of  the  mercury  does  not  exceed  three  inches 

in  its  rising  or  foiling,  in  a  barometer  of  the  common  ftvm. 
3.  Its  least  alterations  are  to  be  minded  in  (vdor  to  tho 

right  finding  the  weatilier  by  it 

3.  The  ruing  of  the  mercory  fowages  in  general  fair 
weather,  and  its  foiling,  foul,  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and 
storms. 

4.  In  vei7  hot  weather  the  foiling  of  the  mercury  fore- 
shows  thunder. 

5.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  frost;  and  in  frosty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  foils  three  or  four  divisions,  there 
will  certainly  follow  a  thaw ;  but  in  a  conHmted/roit,  if  tiia 
mercurv  rises,  it  will  ewtainly  snow. 

6.  When  foul  weather  follows  «oon  after  the  fklling  of  the 
mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it ;  and  judge  the  same  when 
the  weatiier  proves  fair  9hority  after  the  mercury  has  risen. 

7.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and 
high,  and  so  continaes  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul 
weather  is  over,  then  expect  a  continuanee  of  foirweather  to 
follow. 

8.  In  fsAt  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  conUnues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes, 
tiien  expert  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  h^h  winds. 

9.  The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  nneertdn 
and  changeable  weather. 

B'AROMETZ,  a  singular  vegetable  prodoetion,  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Scythian  lamb,  many  fabulous  stories 
are  told.  It  was  said,  among  other  things,  to  be  part  ani- 
mal, part  vegetable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  devouring  all 
other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  a  fern  called  Atptdium  Sarometx, 
which,  from  its  procumbent  position  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance, looks  something  like  a  crouching  animal,  just  as  die 
hairy,  tawny  end  of  uie  TrichomaneM  eanarientit  looks  like 
a  hare's  foot,  whence  its  English  name  <tf  Harte  Fijoi  Fern. 
Darwin  has  some  fonciftil  verses  about  the  batomets,  in  his 
Botanic  Qardent  canto  L  1.  279. 

BARON,  BARONY.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (Glostarium, 
1626,  in  voce  Baro)  regards  the  word  oaron  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  vir:  but  it  is  a  distinct  Latin  word,  used  by 
Cicero,  for  instance,  and  the  supposition  of  corruption  is 
therefore  unnecessary.  The  Spanish  word  varon,  and  the 
Portuguese  barao,  are  slightly  varied  forms.  The  radical 
parts  of  vir  and  baro  are  probably  the  same,  b  and  v 
being  convertible  letters,  as  we  observe  in  the  forms  of 
various  words.  The  word  baronet  (also  written  beronea) 
first  occurs,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  book  entitled  De 
B^  Alexandrino  (cap.  53).  where  barones  are  mentioned 
among  the  guards  of  Cassius  Longinusin  Spain;  and  the 
word  may  possibly  be  of  native  Spanish  or  (rallic  orisin. 
The  Roman  writers,  Cicero  and  P^ius,  use  the  word  baro 
in  a  disparaging  sense ;  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word,  which  might  simply  mean 
man. 

But  the  word  had  acquired  a  restricted  sense  before  its 
introduction  into  England,  and  probably  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  use  of  it  in  Engluh  affairs,  in  which  it  de- 
noted the  whole  nude  population,  but  rather  some  particular 
class,  and  that  an  eminent  class. 

Ck  these  by  for  the  mMt  important  is  the  class  of  persons 
who  held  lands  of  a  superior  by  military  and  other  nonour- 
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able  services,  and  wlio  wore  bound  to  »ttendanco  in  the 
courts  of  that  superior  to  do  homage,  and  to  assist  in 
the  various  business  transacted  there.  The  proper  de- 
signation of  these  persons  was  the  Barons.  A  few  in- 
stances selected  from  many  will  bo  sufficient  to  prove  this 

Eint.  Spelraan  quotes  bom  the  Book  (/  Ramsey  a  writ  of 
ing  Henry  I.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  barons  of  the 
honour  of  Ramsey.  In  the  earliest  of  the  pipe  Rolls  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  shown  by  its  late  editor  to  be- 
long to  the  thirty-first  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  barons  of  Blithe,  meaning  the  great  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  that  honour,  now  called  the  honour  of  TickhiU. 
Selden  {Titles  of  Ho7tour,Aio.  edit.  p.  275)  quotes  a  charter 
of  William.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
which  is  addressed  '  Dapifero  suo  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis 
et  bominibus  Francis  et  Anglis,'  meaning  the  persons  who 
held  lan^  of  him.  The  court  itself  in  which  these  tenants 
had  to  perfbrm  their  services  is  called  to  this  day  the  Court- 
Baron,  more  correctly  the  Court  of  the  BaraaSt  the  Curia 
Baronum. 

What  these  barons  were  to  the  earls,  and  other  eminent 
persons  whose  lands  thay  held,  that  the  earls  tod  those  emi- 
nent persona  were  to  the  king :  that  U,  as  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modem  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  number  of  persons  holding 
portions  of  their  lands  for  certain  services  to  b©  rendered  in 
the  field  or  in  the  court,  so  the  lands  which  those  earls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  tn  return  certain  services  to  perform  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  from 
their  tenants ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  barons  to  ^m,  so 
were  they  barons  to' the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
sons were,  both  in  property  and  in  dignity,  supnior  to  the 
persons  who  were  but  barons  to  them,  the  term  became  al- 
most exclusively,  in  common  language,  applied  to  them; 
and  when  we  read  of  the  barons  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  we  are  to  understand  the  persons 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  alld  had  certain 
aerrit^es  to  perform  in  return. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  England, 
than  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
baron,  as  it  appears  in  the  writers  on  the  affairs  of  Uie  firat 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  were 
the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown.  But  to  make  this  more 
intelligible,  we  may  observe  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there 
was  an  actual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  absolute  property 
in  the  whole  territor>'  of  England  by  the  king.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions in  peculiar  circumstances  need  not  here  be  noticed. 
The  king,  thus  in  possession,  granted  out  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  soil  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Harold 
and  his  own  establishment  on  the  throne.  The  persons  to 
whom  he  made  these  grants  were,  1.  The  great  ecclesia.stics, 
the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
whom  probably,  in  most  instances,  he  only  allowed  to  retain, 
under  a  different  species  of  tenure,  what  had  been  settled 
upon  them  by  Saxon  piely ;  2.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Englishmen,  who,  in  a  few  rai'e  instances,  were  allowed  to 
possess  lands  under  the  new  Norman  master ;  3.  Foreigners, 
chiefly  Normans,  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  bim  in  obtaining  the  throne: 
these  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  Con- 
queror's beneficiaries.  Before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Enghind 
had  been  carried  nearly  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  was 
designed  to  cany  it:  for  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  hi$ 
own  hands  considerable  tracts  of  land,  either  to  form  chaces 
or  parks  ftir  field-sports,  to  yield  to  him  a  oertiuo  annual  re- 
Tenue  in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
household,  or  to  be  a  reserve-fund,  out  c^vhi^  hereafter  to 
reward  services  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  These  lands 
formed  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  are  what  sao  now 
meant  when  we  speak  of  the  antient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

When  this  was  done,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  whole : 
first  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king ;  and  next  of  the  lauds 
which  had  been  granted  out  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
or  to  the  private  jwrsons  who  had  received  portions  of  land 
by  the  gift  of  the  king.  At  the  seme  time,  the  commissioners, 
to  whom  the  making  of  this  survey  was  entrusted,  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  privileges  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
a  subject  with  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  concern. 
The  result  of  this  survey  was  entered  of  record  in  the  book 
which  has  sinoe  obtained  the  name  of  DwnueUm  Boo/tt  the 


moat  august  as  vdl  as  the  most  aatiuit  record  of  th«  roftbu. 

and  for  Uie  early  date,  the  extent,  variety,  and  iraportane«  <d 
the  informalioa  which  it  contains,  unrivalled,  it  is  believed, 
by  any  record  any  other  nation.  We  see  there  faJko  the 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  ha4  granted  (lut  bis  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  Uuids  eaob  of  tliose  peoplft  hpld. 
It  presents  us  with  a  view,  which  is  nearly  oomplet«,  of  ikm 
persons  who  in  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Conqueat 
formed  the  barons  of  England,  utd  o(  the  lands  which 
they  held ;  (he  progenitors  of  the  persons  who,  in  subse- 
fiuent  times,  were  the  active  and  stirring  agents  in  wrcct- 
iiig  from  King  John  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  and  who 
asserted  riijhts  or  claims  which  had  the  eSeot  of  confining 
the  kingly  authority  of  England  within  narrower  Unaits 
than  thuse  which  circumscribed  the  regal  pow^  ip  JXtati 
the  other  st.-ites  of  Europe. 

The  Indexes  which  have  beep  Prepared  to  Domud^lf  Batk 
present  us  with  the  names  of  about  00  person*  wtui  held 
lands  immediately  of  the  king.  Some  of  tlieie  woe  exceed* 
ingly  small  tenures,  and  mer^  at  an  early  pe^od  in  gre^K 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  ctroumatances.  were  rewawl 
by  the  crown.  Qn  the  other  hand,  Oomevb^  Sooif  dbM  HOP 
present  us  with  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  tenancies  ia 
chief;  because — 1.  The  four  northern  oounU«aar«>  for  vtme 
i-eason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  in  the  survey ; 
and,  2.  There  was  a  creation  of  new  tenancies  guing  on  after 
the  date  of  the  survey,  by  the  grants  of  the  Conqueror  or 
his  sons  of  portions  of  the  reserved  demesne.  The  fcequeot 
rebeUions.  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  public  s&iti 
of  England  were  in  the  first  century  after  the  Conqueat.  oe- 
casioned  many  resumptions  and  great  ftuotuations.  so 
it  ia  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period,  and  to  My 
what  was  precisely  the  jiumber  of  teuancies  in  chief  heJd  by 
private  persona ;  out  tlie  number,  before  they  were  broltn) 
up  when  they  had  to  be  divided  among  coheiresses,  may 
be  taken,  perhaps,  on  a  rode  computation,  at  about  348.  la 
this  the  ecclesiastical  persons  who  held  lands  in  chief  are 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  givm  or  froH/cdthew 
lands  to  tlie  peritons  who  b^d  them,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  as  an  absolute  gift  for  which  nothing  was  expected 
in  return.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  paid,  not  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  waual  payoMnts,  which 
the  king  had  a  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  demuuL 
The  sen'iccs  were  oS  two  kinds :  first,  military  service,  that 
is,  every  one  of  those  tenants  {tenants  from  teneo,  to  bokl) 
was  boaiut  to  give  personal  service  to  the  kin^  in  hiB  wars, 
and  to  bring  vith  him  to  the  royal  army  a  certain  quota  of 
men,  coiTesponding  iu  number  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  lands  ;  and,  secondly,  civil  services, whWb  were  of  various 
kinds,  sometimes  to  perform  certain  offices  in  the  king's 
household,  to  execute  certain  duties  on  the  day  of  his  corima- 
tion,  to  keep  a  certain  number  oS  horses,  hounds,  or  hawks 
for  the  king's  use,  and  the  like.  But,  besides  these  hoaoui^ 
able  services,  they  were  bound  to  personal  attendance  in  th^ 
king's  court  when  the  king  ahotila  please  to  summon  them, 
to  do  homage  to  him  (homage  from  Aomo,  to  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  his  homines,  or  barofies),  and  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  tho  transaction  of  other 
business  which  was  done  in  the  court  of  the  king. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  modem  parlia- 
ments, assemblies  in  which  the  barons  are  so  important  a 
constituent.  But  before  we  enter  on  that  part  of  ihe  sub 
ject,  it  ia  proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  great  tenants 
of  Uie  crown  there  was  much  diversity  both  of  rank  anil 
property.  We  shall  pass  over  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, only  observing,  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
ha\-e  seats  w  parliament  in  virtue  of  the  hanmies  annexed 
to  their  sees,  the  meaning  of  the  expresutm  is,  that  tb^  sit 
there  as  other  lay  homagers  or  barons  of  the  king,  as  beag 
among  the  persons  who  held  lands  the  crown  by  the 
services  above  mentioned;  whioh  i»  eorieeti  as  fiu-  as  parlia- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  admini^ntton  of  jusuoe, 
but  doubtful  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men  to  advise 
the  king  in  mattes  touching  the  affairs  the  realm. 
Amount  the  other  tenants  we  find  some  to  vhoae  names  the 
word  vicecomes  is  annexed.  On  this  little  has  been  said  by 
the  writers  <hi  English  dignities,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  used  in  Domesday  as  an  hereditary  title,  or  oniy  ax  a 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  present  iwr|^<  But  ve  find 
some  who  have  indi^tably  a  title,  in  tlie  pnq>er  sense  of 
the  wmd,  tnaexed  to  their  Mawi  uid  whiefa  vf  koov  ta 
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bare  desceoddd  to  their  poftteCiQr.  Tfaefte  ftre  (he  eoimVtfx 
£>omeaday  Book,  where,  hy  the  Latin  word  thef  hare 

represented  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times ;  and  as  these  per- 
sons were  raised  above  the  other  tenants  in  dignity,  so  were 
they,  for  the  most  part,  distin^ished  by  the  greater  extent 
of  the  lands  held  by  them.  Among  those  to  whose  names 
no  mark  of  distinction  is  annexed,  there  was  also  great 
divwsi^  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  to 
them.  Some  had  lands  far  exceeding  the  extent  of  entire 
counties,  while  others  had  but  a  tingle  pariah  or  township, 
or,  in  the  langaa^  introdoeed  at  the  Conquest,  hut  a  single 
manor,  or  two  ai^acent  manors,  granted  to  them. 

All  these  persons,  the  earls  included,  were  the  barons,  or 
fermed  the  baronage,  of  England.   Whether  the  tenancy 
were  large  or  small,  they  were  all  equally  bound  to  render 
their  aenice  in  his  court  when  the  king  called  upon  them. 
The  diversity  of  the  extent  of  the  tenure  affi)rds  a  plausible 
discriminatory  circumstance  between  two  classes  of  persons 
who  appear  in  early  documents — the  greater  and  the  lesser 
barons ;  hut  a  better  explanation  of  this  distinction  may 
be  given.  In  the  larger  tenaneiM,  the  persons  who  held 
them  granted  out  portions  to  be  held  of  them  by  other  j 
parties  upon  the  same  temu  on  which  diey  held  of  the  ; 
king.   As  they  had  to  (hmish  a  quota  of  men  when  the  j 
king  called  upon  them,  so  they  required  their  tenants  to  j 
Airnish  men  equipped  fttr  miUtary  service  proportionate  to  ' 
the  extent  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  when  the  king  called 
upon  them.   As  they  had  to  perform  civil  services  of  vari- 
ous kinds  for  the  king,  so  they  appointed  certain  services  of ' 
the  same  kind  to  be  performed  by  their  tenants  to  them-  [ 
selves.   As  they  had  to  do  homage  from  time  to  time  to  ' 
the  kin^.  and  to  attend  in  his  court  for  the  administra-  ' 
tion  of  justice  and  fbr  other  business  touching  the  com- 1 
mon  interest,  so  the^  required  the  presence  of  their  tenanto 
to  acknowledge  then:  subjection  and  to  assist  in  tlM  ad- 
miniHtratkm  of  dut  portion  of  public  justioo  which  the  | 
sovere^n  power  allowed  the  great  tenants  to  administer. 
The  castles,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country,  were  the  seats  of  these  great  tenants,  where  they 
held  their  courts,  received  the  homage,  and  administered 
justice,  and  were  to  the  surrounding  homagers  what  West- 
minster Hall,  a  port  of  the  court  of  the  early  kings  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  the  tenantry  in  chief.   The  Earl  of  Chester  is 
said  to  have  thus  'subinfeuded  only  eight  persona  in  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  which  the  Conqueror  granted  to  him. 
These  had,  aecordingljr,  each  very  targe  tracts,  and  they 
formed,  with  fbnr  superiors  of  religious  houses,  the  court,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  parliament  of  the  Earis  of 
Chester.   These  persons  are  ftequently  called  the  barons  of 
that  earldom  ;  but  the  nuntber  of  persons  thus  subinfeuded 
Was  usually  greater,  and  the  tenancies  consequently  smaller. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  Norman  origin,  the 
personal  attendants,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  great  tenant. 
There  is  no  authentic  register  of  them,  as  there  is  of  the 
tenants  in  chief ;  but  the  names  of  m»ny  of  them  may  be 
collected  from  the  charters  of  their  chief  lords,  to  which  they 
were,  m  most  instances,  the  witnesses.    These,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, constitute  the  class  of  persons  who  are  meant  by  the 
Lesser  Barons,  when  that  term  is  used  by  writers  who  aim 
at  precision. 

Many  of  these  Lesser  Barons,  or  Barons  of  the  Barons, 

became  the  progeniters  of  families  of  pre-eminent  rank  and 
consequence  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the  posterity  of 
Nigetlus.  the  Baron  of  Halton,  one  of  the  eight  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  through  the  unexpected  extinction  of  the 
male  posterity  of  Ilbert  do  Laci,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
tenante  in  chief  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  and  whoso 
castle  of  Pontefract,  though  in  ruins,  still  shows  the  rank 
and  importance  of  its  early  owners,  became  possessed  of  the 
great  tenancy  of  the  Lacis,  assumed  that  name  as  the  here- 
ditary distinction,  married  an  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln, 
and  so  acquired  that  earldom ;  and  when  at  length  they 
ended  in  a  female  heiress,  she  was  married  to  Thomas,  son 
of  Edmoni,  Earlrof  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Henry  III.  The 
ranks,  indeed,  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  greater  barons, 
were  replenished  from  the  class  of  the  lesser  barons ;  as  in 
the  course  of  nature  cases  arose  in  which  there  was  only 
female  issue  to  inherit.  But  even  their  own  tenancies  were 
sometimes  so  extensive,  that  they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  state  and  court  of  their  chief: 
they  affected  to  suhinfeud ;  to  have  their  tenants  doing  suit 
and  service ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  smaller  manors 
at  the  present  day  are  but  tenures  under  the  lesser  harons. 


who  held  of  the  greater  harons,  who  held  of  tfie  king.  The 
process  of  subinfeudation  was  checked  by  a  wise  stetute  of 
King  Edward  1^  who  introduced  many  salutary  reforms, 
passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  commonly  called 
the  statute  Quia  Bmptoret,  4-c.,  which  directed  that  ail 
persons  thus  taking  lands,  should  hold  them,  not  of  the  per- 
son who  granted  them,  but  of  the  superior,  of  whom  the 
granter  himself  held. 

The  precise  amount  and  precise  nature  of  the  services 
which  the  king  hod  a  right  to  require  from  hia  barons  in 
his  court,  is  a  point  cm  which  there  seems  not  to  be  very 
accurate  notions  in  some  of  the  writers  who  l»Te  treated  on 
^is  subject ;  and  a  similar  want  of  prerision  is  discernible 
in  the  attempt  at  explaining  how  to  the  great  court  Iwron 
of  the  king  were  attracted  the  functions  which  belonged  to 
the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  Com- 
mune  Concilium  of  the  realm,  the  existence  of  which  ia 
recognized  in  charters  of  some  of  tiie  earliest  Norman  sove- 
reigns. The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  attended  to  this  subject,  that  the  same  persons  who 
were  bound  to  suit  and  service  in  the  king's  court  consti- 
tuted those  assemblies  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  parlia- 
nwnts.  so  firequently  mentioned  by  all  our  early  chroniclets, 
in  which  there  were  deliberations  «n  affiurs  touching  the 
common  interest,  and  where  the  power  was  vested  of  im- 
posing levies  of  money  to  be  apphed  to  the  public  service. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  all  who  wish  to  see  through 
what  processes  and  changes  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country  have  become  what  we  now  see  them,  that  the 
number  of  public  records  which  h::ve  desceixled  to  us  from 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  yA*n  after  the  conquest  is  so 
exceeilingly  small,  ^d  that  those  which  remain  afford  so 
little  iniWiaation  respecting  this  most  interesting  point  of 
iauniry. 

There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  early  Norman  kings  did  consist  originally  of  the 
persons  who  were  bound  to  service  in  the  king's  court  by  the 
tenure  of  their  lands.  But  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  and  obtain  some  precise  infS)rmation  re- 
specting the  individuals  who  sat  in  parliament,  we  do  not 
find  that  they  were  the  whole  body  of  the  tlien  exisling 
tenantry  in  chief,  but  rather  a  selection  from  that  body,  and 
that  there  were  among  those  who  cniue  by  tlie  king's  sum- 
mons, and  not  by  the  election  and  deputation  of  the  people, 
some  who  did  not  hold  tenancies  in  chief  at  all.  To  account 
for  this,  it  has  been  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  tiie  tenante  in  chief  (for  when  a 
fee  fell  amtme  co  heiresses  it  increased  the  number  of  such 
tenante)  renoered  it  incon\t*uient  to  admit  the  whole,  and 
especially  those  whose  tenancies  were  sometimes  only  Uie 
fraction  of  the  fraction  of  the  fee  originally  granted  ;  and 
that  the  barons  and  the  king,  through  a  sense  of  mutual 
convenience,  agreed  to  dispense  wilh  the  attendance 
of  some  of  the  smaller  tenants.  Others  have  referred  the 
change  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. ; 
when  the  king,  having  lirokeii  the  strength  the  baron:^  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  esteblislied  a  principle  of  selection, 
summoning  only  those  among  the  barons  whom  he  tound 
most  devoted  to  his  interest.  It  is  matter  of  just  surprise, 
that  pointa  of  such  importance  as  these  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country  should  he  left  to  conjecture ;  and 
especially,  as  DvHU  time  to  time  claims  are  presented  to 

Earliament  by  persons  who  assert  a  right  to  sit  there  as  being 
arons  by  tenure :  that  is,  persons  who  hold  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king,  and  whose  ancestors,  it  is  alleged,  sat  ' 
by  virtue  of  such  tenure.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  sat  during  several  sessions  of  parliament  to 
collect  from  chronicle,  record,  and  journal  every  thing 
which  could  be  fo\utd  touching  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  made  a  very  voluminous  and  very  instructive  Report 
in  1819.  This  has  been  followed  hy  reports  on  the  same 
subject  by  other  committees.  They  all  conf^  that  great  oh-  - 
seurity  rests  upon  the  original  constitution  of  parliament, 
and  suppose  the  probability  that  there  may  still  be  found 
among  the  unexamined  records  of  the  realm  something 
which  may  clear  away  at  least  a  portion  of  the  obscurity 
which  rests  apon  it.   [See  Loans,  Houss  of,  and  Par- 

LIAMHKT.] 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word  baron 
acquired  a  sense  still  more  restricted  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  belonged  to  it.  Later  than  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
we  seldom  find  the  word  baron  used  in  the  chronicles  to 
designate  the  whole  of  that  formidable  body  who  wwe  next 
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In  diffiiitvto  the  king  bimwlf.  who  fonned  bit  anny  and 
hi*  leeuUtive  aMemHy.  and  who  forced  the  monarch  to 
Yield  points  Of  liberty  either  to  themaelves  as  a  cUm,  or  to 
the  whole  community  of  BngUihmen.  The  counts  or  earls, 
from  this  time,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  a  disUnct 
Older.  Thero  were  next  introduced  into  that  assembly  per- 
tons  under  the  denomination  of  duhes,  marquesseB.  and 
Tisconnts;  to  all  of  whom  was  given  a  precedence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity,  atrictty  so  called, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  bad  to  render  in  parba- 
ment.   The  baron  became  the  lowest  denomination  in  the 
assembly  of  peers,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  discussing 
and  voting  with  any  other  member  of  the  house,  but  remain- 
ing destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  and  distinctions  the 
possession  of  which  entitled  others  to  step  before  him.  The 
tenn  also  ceased  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who,  posses- 
aing  a  tenaai?  in  chief;  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parliament;  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance, from  the  time  of  King  Edward  L.  has  been  founded, 
not,  at  antiently.upon  the  tenure,  hut  on  the  writ  which  the 
kinjt  issued  commanding  their  attendance. 

Out  of  this  has  ariBen  the  expression  baron*  by  torit. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parliament,  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
right  to  sit  and  vote  theft;  Copies  of  these  writs  were  taken, 
and  are  entered  on  what  is  called  the  close  roll  at  the  Tower. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  ibrty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
did  what  he  pleased  in  the  king's  name.  There  are  many 
such  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edcard  I.,  and  all  subsequent-kinn  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  ore  Addressed  to  the  aTchoiiliop*  and  bishops, 
the  prior  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  many  abhoi»  «nd 
priors,  the  earls  and  peers  of  the  higher  dignities  as  they 
were  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  toa  number  of  persons 
by  their  names  only ;  as  William  de  Vescy.  Henry  de 
Cobham.  Ral^  FiUwilliam,  William  la  Zoucb,  and  the 
like ;  pwtionB  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
to  bis  councils.  Upon  this  the  question  arises,  whether 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baron  by  tenure  received  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ,  and  obedience  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
Iwd  of  parliament  which  adhered  to  him  during  his  life, 
and  was  transmitted  to  his  heir.  Upon  this  question  the 
received  opinion  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  a  heritable 
dignity  was  created ;  that  once  a  baron,  by  sitting  under 
authority  of  the  king's  writ,  always  a  baron ;  and  that  the 
barony  would  endure  as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  person  to  whom  king's  writ  bad  issued. 
Upon  this,  the  received  opinum*  there  have  been  many 
B^udications  of  clums  to  dignities,  and  yet  .the  Lords' 
Committee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  doubts  re- 
specting the,  doctrine,  and  contend  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  the  king's  writ  issued,  and  who  took  their  seat 
accordingly,  to  whose  heirs  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  there  wa^  no  bar  from  nonage,  fktuity,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  &ct,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summons,  that  they  were  addressed  to  the 
several  members  of  many  of  the  great  fhmilies  of  England, 
as  th^  rose  in  snooessive  eeneretions  to  he  the  heads  of 
their  houses :  that,  when  it  ns^jpened  that  a  fbmale  heiress 
occurred,  her  issue  was  not  unfrequently  set  in  the  place 
in  pariiament  which  her  ancestors  had  occupied;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  Riche^  II., 
of  creating  batons  by  patent,  in  which  a  right  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posterity  of  the  person  so  created,  the 
antient  barons  who  baa  sat  by  virttie  of  the  king's  writ  to 
them  and  their  ancestors  did  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
tbey  not  conceived  that  it  was  a  faeriteble  dignity,  as  secure 
as  that  granted  1^  the  king's  patent. 

The  £mbt  of  m  Lords"  Committees,  however,  shows  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  which 
there  is  romn  tm  question.  The  practice,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
and  of  obedience  to  it,  by  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
what  is  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entitles  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  body  of  a  person  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  in  the  place  which  his  ancestor 
occupied.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  from  the  report  of 
the  Lords'  Committees,  that  in  oases  in  which  one  person 
«nly  of  a  fiunily  has  been  anrnmoned  at  some  remote 


period,  ini  bone  of  bia  knoum  pocterity  Mar  liti  «ibm» 
this  was  no  creation  of  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  which  oouUt  oe  churned  at  this  diatsmoc 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearly  he  might  show  bhn- 
self  to  be  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  so  summoned 
But  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  writ  and  the  sitting  can  be 
)roved  respecting  several  persons  in  succession  in  the  aame 
inc.  as  in  Mauley,  Roos,  Fumival,  Clifford,  and  many  other 
families,  there  is  an  heritable  dignity  created,  liable  to  no 
defeaxance,  and  that  this  dignity  may  be  claimed  by  any 
penwn  who  at  this  day  can  snow  himself  to  be  the  heir  ^ 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  original  writ  issued. 

In  interpreting  the  phrase  tor  q^  the  body,  tlie  aiohigy 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  th»  feudal 
times  is  followed.  That  is.  if  a  person  die  seised  of  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  cluld.  a 
daughter,  the  daughter  shall  inherit  in  preference  to  the 
brother,  Uiougb  the  dignity  has.been  transmitted  from  some 
person  who  is  ancestor  to  them  both.  This  fact  deariy 
shows  bow  close  a  connexion  there  is  between  the  dignity 
and  the  lands,  the  descent  of  both  being  regulated  by  the- 
same  principle.  The  consequence  of  this  principle  is,  that 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  been  an  intror. 
duction  of  new  families  into  the  peerage  without  the  sanctiom 
of  the  crown ;  for  the  heiress  of  one  of  these  baroiues  may 
now  bestow  herself  in  marriage  at  her  pleasure :  and  tbongb 
it  is  not  held  that  the  husband  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the- 
tenancy  by  courtesy  prindple  (though  doubte  are  enter- 
tained on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  or  the  husband  may  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  he  may  be,  take  his  place  in  parliament 
in  the  seat  which  his  mother  would  have  occnpied  had  she 
been  a  male.  Practically,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  ram- 
position  of  Ibe  House  of  Peers  has  been  very  small  indeed^ 
The  case  of  co-heiresses  demands  a  distinct  notice,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  phrasa  whicb.  is 
often  used  by  persons  who  seem  not  to  have  very,  dis^t 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it  lAnda  waa  be 
divided,  hut  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  nature  indivinbto.  ThnSr 
if  the  representative  of  one  of  the  antient  buons  of  pariia- 
meot  die,  leaving  four  daughters  and  no  son,  his  lands  may; 
be  divided  in  eaual  portions  among  them,  and  would  he; 
so  divided  according  to  the  principle  of  the  feudal  syskstOb 
But  the  dignity  could  not  be  divided ;  and  as  the  prvd^ 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction  ampflg  co- 
heiresses, (reserving  the  occurrence  in  the  course  ef>  nature 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  son  but  several  dauglltera,  to  be 
the  means  of  preventmg  the  too  great  aoewniilation  of' 
lands  in  the  same  person,  and  of  breaking  op  fivm.time  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  provision  that  eitber 
the  caput  bartmitet  or  a  dignity  that  waa  indivisible.  ahouU: 
descend  to  the  eldest,  or  any  daughter  in  UTeferenee  to  her 
sisters.  It  therefore  fell  into  abeyance.  (Bee  Abbyanck.]. 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  sort  lA 
silent  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  dormant.  baC 
not  dead  state,  it  lay  among  the  posterity  of  the  sisters.  But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  without  leaving  issue,  or  if  aftenftfew 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utterly  extinct,, 
the  barony  would  then  revive,  and  the  surviving  sister,  if 
alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  entitled, 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proof  of  the  neeesaary  facts,, 
claim  a  writ  of  summons  as  if  there  had  been  no  auspension. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerc^ative  to  determine  am 
abeyance  i  that  is,  the  king  may  select  one  of  the  danj^bten^. 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  state,  and  precedency  which  be-- 
longed  to  her  father;  and  then  the  l^rony  will  descend  to 
the  several  heirs  in  succession  of  her  body,  as  entire  as  it 
there  had  never  been  any  state  of  abeyance.  But  this  does, 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  other  co-heirs,  who,  and 
whose  posterity,  remain  in  precisely  the  same  position  in. 
which  they  stood  before  the  king  determined  the  abejancc 
in  favour  of  a  particular  branch.  In  this  way  the  binaiy 
of  Clifford,  which  has  several  times  fallen  into  abeyance,  has. 
been  lately  given  by  the  king  to  a  co-heir.  The  same  wsa 
the  case  with  the  baronies  of  Roos  and  Berners,  and  in- 
deed it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  that  we  owe  the  presence  in  the  House 
of  Peers  of  barons  who  take  their  seats  at  the  h^  of  th» 
bench,  and  date  their  sittings  from  the  fourteenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  ■ 

The  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  females,  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  noble  bouses. 
The  great  family  which  springs  from  Hugh  Capet,  and  ^ 
few  other  great  &milies  of  the  ContUienW  ha^e  bad  tu 
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ftddraM  to  eieaM  from  the  operation  of  the  principle  by 
availii^  themselves  of  what  is  called  the  Salic  Law ;  and  to 
thin  is  owing  that  ther  still  bold  the  rank  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  a  thousand  years  after  they  first  became  illus- 
trious. This  roust  have  been  earl^  perceived  in  Englaml. 
and  it  wai  probably  lhi«  consideration  which  led  to  the  in- 
troduction ot  a  daai  of  iMuons,  the  descent  of  whose  dignity 
should  not  be  regulated  by  the  prindple  of  the  feudal  descent 
of  hereditamentt.  but  should  be  united  inseparably  with  the 
male  line  of  persons  issuing  from  the  stock  of  the  original 
grantee.  This  innovation  is  believed  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Kin^  Richard  II.,  who  in  his  eleventh 
ear  created  John  Beaucnamp  of  Holt  a  baron,  not  merely 
_  y  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  but  by  a  patent,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  state,  style,  and 
dignity  of  a  baron,  and  that  the  same  state,  style,  and  dig- 
nity should  descend  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  body.  Thus 
and  at  this  time  the  class  of  barom  by  patent  arose.  The 
precedent  thun  set  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed 
m  the  subsequent  reigns ;  and  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  persons  who  now  occupy  the  barons'  bench  in  parliament 
are  the  male  reprmentatived  of  persons  on  whom  the  dignity 
has  been  conferred,  accompanittl  by  a  patent,  which  directs 
the  oourse  of  its  descent  to  be  in  the  male  heirs  for  the 
time  being  of  the  original  grantee  ;  and  that  should  it  ever 
bappcn  that  they  are  exhausted,  the  dignity  becomes  extinct. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
privileges  of  the  barons,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
[See  Pbers  op  thb  Rkalh.] 

The  principal  writers  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  are, 
John  Selden,  in  his  work  entitled  Titiet  of  Honour^  first 
published  in  1614;  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  in  hts  work 
entitled  ArekaoU^utt  m  modum.  Otostarii,  folio,  1626  ; 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  hit  Baronage  of  HiiglaniU 
3  volumes  fblio,  1675  and  1676  ;  and  in  his  Perfect 
Copy  of  all  Summomet  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great 
CouncUe  and  Parliament  ttf  thte  Realm,  from  the 
49M  of  Henry  UL,  until  these  preaent  times,  folio,  1685; 
Proceedings,  Precedents,  and  Arguments  on  Claims  and 
Controvernes  oonceminfr  Baronies  by  Writ,  and  other 
Honours,  by  Arthur  Collins.  Esq..  folio,  1734;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Dignities  or  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour, by  William  Cruise,  8vo.,  2nd  edit..  1823  ;  Report  on 
the  Proceedings  on  the  Claim  to  the  Barony  of  Lisle,  in 
the  House  <if  Lords,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.  8vo..  1S29.  But 
the  most  complete  inftmnation  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  printed  Report  from  the  Lord^  Qmmittees,  ap- 
pointed to  search  the  Journals  of  the  Home,  and  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  and  other  Records  and  Documents,  for  all 
matters  touching  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
■  The  word  barony  is  u«d  in  the  preceding  article  only  in 
its  sense  of  a  dignity  inherent  in  a  person :  but  the  antient 
law-writers  speak  of  persons  holding  lands  by  barony,  which 
means  by  the  service  of  attending  the  king  in  his  courts  as 
barons.  The  research  of  the  Lords'  Committees  has  not 
enabled  them  to  trace  out  any  specific  distinction  between 
what  is  ealled  a  tenure  by  barony  and  a  tenure  b^  military 
and  other  services  incident  to  a  tenancy  in  chief.  The 
Hiltons  in  the  nwth.  who  held  bunny,  have  been 
ftequently  called  the  Barons  of  HiUont  though  they  liad 
never,  as  far  as  is  known,  summons  to  iKtrliament,  or  on- 
joyed  any  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Burford  in  Shropshire  is  also  called  a  barony,  and  its 
former  lords,  the  Comwalls,  who  were  an  iUegitintate  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  England,  were  called,  in  instruments 
ofautiiority,  barons  of  Burford.  but  had  never  summons  to 
parliament  nor  privileges  of  peerage.  Barony  is  also  some- 
times, but  rarely,  used  in  England  for  the  lands  which  form 
the  tenancy  of  a  baron,  and  especially  when  the  baron  has 
4ny  kind  of  territorial  addition  to  his  name  taken  from  the 
plaee,  and  is  not  summoned  merely  by  his  christian  and 
surname,  Tbis  seems,  however,  to  be  done  rather  in  com- 
mon parlance  than  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  established  local 
derignalaons  of  the  country.  Thoheadof  a  barony  (caput 
AuTMHV)  is,  however,  an  acknowledged  and  well-defined 
term.  It  designates  die  castle  or  chief  house  of  the  baron, 
the  place  in  which  his  courts  were  -held,  where  the  services 
of  his  tenants  were  rendered,  and  where,  in  fact,  he  resided. 
The  easUes  of ^  England  were  heads  of  baronies,  and  there 
was  this  peculiarity  respecting  them,— that'  they  could  not 
be  put  in  4ower.  uid  that  if  it liappened  that  the  lands  were 
to  be  partitioned  among  co-beiresses,  the  bead  of  the  barony 


was  not  to  be  dismembered,  but  to  pass  entire  to  some  one 
of  the  sisters.  ^ 

Barony  is  used  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ties :  they  reckon  252  of  the  districts  called  baronies.  Ba- 
rony here  is  equivalent  to  what  is  meant  by  hundred  or 
virapentake  in  England. 

It  remains  to  notice  three  peculiar  uses  of  the  word 
baron: — 

1.  The  chief  citinns  of  London,  York,  and  of  some  other 
places  in  which  the  citizens  possess  peculiar  iranchises, 
are  called  in  early  charters  not  unfrequently  by  the  name  of 
*  the  barone'  of.  the  place.  This  may  arise  either  from  the 
circunutance  of  the  persons  only  being  intended  who  were 
the  chief  men  of  the  place ;  or  that  they  were,  in  fact; 
barons,  homagers  of  the  king,  bound  to  certain  suit  and 
service  to  the  king,  as  it  is  known  the  citizens  of  London 
wore  and  still  are. 

2.  The  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  so  called,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  and 
of  other  privileged  places  are  so  called.  The  Cinque  Ports, 
which  were  Hastings,  Do\-er,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sand- 
wich (to  which  afterwards  Rye  and  Winehilsea  were  added), 
being  ports  opposite  to  France,  were  regarded  by  the  early 
kings  as  places  of  great  importance,  and  were  consequently 
put  under  a  peculiar  governance,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges.  The  freemen  of  these  ports  were  barons  of  the 
king,  and  they  had  thu  service  imposed  upon  tliem  of  bear- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  head  ofl^ie  king  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation.  Hero  was  the  feudal  service  which  marked 
them  as  persons  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  king's 
barons.  Tliose  sent  of  themselves  to  parliament,  though 
sitting  in  the  low»  house,  might  be  expected  to  letfua 
their  appellation  of  barOns. 

3.  The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The  fbur  judges  in 
that  court  are  so  culed,  and  one  of  them  the  Chief  Baron. 
The  court  was  instituted  immediately  a^er  the  Conquest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  judges  were  so  denominated  from 
the  beginning.  They  ore  called  barons  in  the  earliest  Ex- 
chequer record,  namely,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henn'  I.  It 
may  here  mean  no  more  than  the  men,  that  is,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Exchequer.  For  thor  fiincttons  and  duties  see 
Exchequer. 

BA'RONAGE.  This  term  is  used,  not  so  much  to  de- 
scribe the  collective  body  of  the  barons  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  as  signifying  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  England,  but  tho 
whole  of  that  nobility  taken  collectively,  without  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  dukes,  marquesses,"  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  all  of  whom  form  what  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
baronage. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  his- 
torical literature,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  short  notice  of 
which,  we  have  introduced  an  article  under  this  worn. 
We  allude  to  The  Baronage  of  England,  by  Sir  WiUiont 
Dugdale,  who  was  the  Norroy  King  at  Anns,  and  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  those  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raised  so  high  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  for  that  particular  species  of  leaming.- 

Sir  William  Dugdale  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  bat  his  history  of  the  baronage  of  England  is  the 
one  to  wliich  reference  is  more  frequently  mode ;  and  there 
is  this  peculiarity  belonging  to  his,  labours,  that  the  Baron- 
age is  quoted  by  all  subsequent  writers  as  a  book  of  tlio 
highest  authority  ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  a  great  reser- 
voir of  information  concerning  the  families  wh^  from  the 
beginning,  have  formed  the  baronage  of  England,  from 
which  all  later  writers  have  drawn  freely. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  1675  ;  the  second  and 
third,  which  form  togetner  a  volume  not  so  large  as  tlie 
first,  in  1676.  The  work  professes  to  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  fiunilies  who  had  been  at  any  period  barons  by  te- 
nure, barons  by  writ  of  summons,  or  barons  by  patent 
together  with  all  other  families  who  had  enjoyed  titles  of 
higher  dignity,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times. 

It  was  an  undertaking  of  infinite  labour,  but  Dugdale 
was  an  indefatigable  xncja.  Nothing  like  it  had  l»fore 
appeared.  Accounts  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  English 
nobility  had  been  given  before  his  time  in  the  woriis  of 
Milles,  Brooke,  and  Vincent,  but  these  accounts  are  exces- 
sively meagre,  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  going  beyond  the 
statement  of  genealogkal  particulars,  or  the  most  wominent 
^ts  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  had  held  those  dig- 
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nitlet.  Bnt  Sir  'mUtam  Dngdale  bag  eoneeted  ftrpm  the 
iduDiucles.  ttom  the  chartulaiies  of  religioua  hoaws,  with 
vhicfa  he  beeame  acquainted  while  preparing  his  neat 
work  on  the  history  of  the  monBSteriesi  from  the  tdUs  of 
parliaoaent,  in  his  time  only  to  he  perused  in  manuscript, 
and  from  the  public  records,  which  he  conld  consult  only  in 
the  public  repositories,  or  in  the  extracts  made  fnm  them 
by  Bis  fellow-labourers  in  historical  research,  and  finally 
from  the  wills  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  nation.  Without  pretending  to  the  graces 
of  language,  and  with  the  introduction  of  less  of  political  or 
moral  reflection  than  perhaps  might  bo  desired,  be  has  pro* 
dueed  a  work  which  is  not  only  rich  beyond  precedent  in 
the  most  authentic  information,  but  which  is  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure  by  all  persons  who  have  any  tincture 
of  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  while  he  has  thus 
elothed  and  almost  animated  the  dry  figures  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  the  higher  nobility  of  the  realm,  the  accounts 
which  be  has  given  of  the  persons  who  form  the  lower 
class,  the  barons,  in  the  stricter  sense,  whether  by  tenure, 
writ,  or  patent,  are  entirely  his  own.  Nothing  before  his 
time  had  been  done  to  collect  their  names,  to  show  their 
origin,  or  to  display  their  illustrious  achievements.  This 
part  of  his  work,  that  is,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  js 
pre-eminently  his  own :  and  the  best  tribute  to  its  excel- 
lenee  fi  the  foct  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  that 
tiis  aeeounts  of  these  illustrious  persona  are  considered,  by 
«]l  snbsenuent  writers,  as  genuine  and  authentic  as  if  he 
stood  in  tbe  position  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  and  that 
so  few  persons  have  since  arisen  who  have  shown  them- 
selves able  to  make  any  addition,  of  much  valne  to  the 
accounts  which  he  has  left. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  the  careful  reference 
to  authorities,  which  renders  it  a  moat  valuable  book,  not 
only  to  the  student  in  the  family  antiquities  of  the  English 
nation, — not  only  to  those  who  are  delighted  to  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  eminent  persons  of  the  English  nation  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  in 
the  wars  with  France  and  ScoUand,— but  to  the  practical 
man,  who  undertakes  to  inroseeute  cUums  to  baronies  or  other 
dignities  of  which  there  is  always  one  or  more  beftve  par- 
liament, and  who  finds  here  the  reference  to  the  documents 
which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claims. 

This  work  contains  some  defects  in  respect  of  the  general 
plan,  in  which  we  find  no  sound  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  to  admission  among  those  who  are  called 
barons  by  tenure.  The  arrangement  also  admits  of  much 
improvement,  and  there  are  occasionally  mietakes  and  mis- 
representations in  the  minuter  details.  Still  nothing  has 
yet  superseded  it ;  but  he  who  shall  undertake  the  work  of 
te-modelling,  correcting,  im^nving,  and  continuing  it  to 
the  present  day,  will  enter  on  his  duty  with  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy.  Some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  which  Dugdale  relied  have  been  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  and  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  historical  inquirer,  who  for- 
merly was  obliged  to  be  content  with  slight  inspections  in 
the  oflSces  in  which  the  originals  are  deposited,  or  to  depend 
on  transcripts  which  might  not  always  be  exact. 

One  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  Baronage  contains  a 
striking  truth :  *  As  this  historical  discourse  will  afibrd  at  a 
distance  some,  though  but  dim,  prospect  of  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  wherein  the  most  antient  and  noble  families 
of  England  did  heretofore  live,  so  will  it  briefly  manifest 
how  short,  unewtain,  and  transient  earthly  greatness  is ; 
for  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  number, 
touching  which  this  first  volume  doth  Uke  notice,  there  will 
hardly  be  found  above  eight  which  do  to  this  day  eontunie ; 
and  of  those  not  any  whose  estates,  compared  with  what 
their  ancestors  eiyoyed,  are  not  a  little  diminished ;  nor  of 
that  number,  I  mean  two  hundred  and  seventy,  above 
twenty-four  who  are  by  any  younger  male  branch  descended 
from  them,  for  aught  I  can  discover." 

BARONET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  which  in  its 
etymology  importa  a  Little  Baron.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found it  with  the  Lesser  Baron  of  the  middle  ages  [see 
Baron},  with  which  the  rank  of  baronet  has  noming  in 
common;  nor  again  with  the  banneret  of  those  ages 
[sefi  B  annerkt]  ;  though  it  does  appear  that  in  some  printed 
books,  and  even  in  contemporary  manuscripts,  the  state  and 
digmty  of  a  banneret  is  sometimes  called  the  state  and 


dignity  of  a  baronet,  by  a  mere  error,  fti  8e1d«tt  proaptly 

asserts  (Titles  of  Honour,  p.  354),  of  the  scribe. 

The  origin  of  this  rank  and  order  of  persons  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  bny  previous  rank  or  order  of  English  sooety. 
It  originatcii  with  King  James  I.,  who,  being  in  want  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  creating  this  new  dignity,  and  re* 
quired  of  all  who  received  it  the  contribution  of  a  sum  of 
money,  as  much  as  would  support  thirty  infantry  for  three 
years,  which  was  estimated  at  1095/.,  to  be  expnided  in 
settling  and  improving  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  principle  of  this  new  dignity  was  to  give  rank,  pre- 
cedence, and  title  without  privilege.  He  who  was  made  a 
baronet  still  remained  a  commoner.  He  acquired  no  oer 
exemption  or  right  to  take  his  seat  in  any  assembly  in  which 
he  might  not  before  have  been  seated.  What  he  did  acqniie 
we  can  best  collect  flrom  the  terms  of  the  patent  whieh  tbt 
king  granted  to  all  who  accepted  the  honour,  to  them  and 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  tor  e\'er :  1 .  Precedence  in  all 
commissions,  writs,  companies.  &e.,  before  all  kni^tl,  in- 
cluding knights  of  the  bath  and  bannerets,  exc^  sudi 
knights  banneret  as  were  made  in  the  field,  the  kuig  beiog 

Jiresent ;  2.  Precedence  for  the  wives  of  the  baronet  to 
bllow  the  precedence  granted  to  the  husband;  5.  Pre* 
rcdence  to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  the  barODet 
before  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  <rf  any  other  peiMl 
of  whom  the  baronet  himself  took  precedence;  4.  The 
style  and  addition  of  Barvnei  to  be  written  at  theend<rf 
his  name  with  the  prefix  of  Sir;  B.  The  irift  of  tlw 
baronet  to  he  styled  Lady,  Madam,  or  Dame.  It  was  stipu- 
lated on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  the  numbn  of  batuuti 
should  ne^'er  exceed  two  hundred;  and  that,  when  the 
number  was  diminished  by  the  natural  process  of  extinetiaii 
of  families,  there  should  be  no  new  creations  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  extinct,  but  that  the  number  ^»uld  go  oa 
decreasing.  Further,  the  king  bound  himself  notto  create 
any  new  order  which  should  lie  between  the  baron  and  the 
baronet. 

Another  distinction  was  soon  after  granted  to  them.  A 
question  arose  respecting  precedency  between  the  newly- 
created  baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons,  which  the  king  disposM  of  by  his  own  autbori^, 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the  same  initrument  in 
which  he  declared  the  royal  pleasure  in  tbu  point,  he 
directed  that  the  baronets  might  bear,  eitber  on  a  canton 
or  in  an  escutcheon  on  their  shield  of  ams,  the  arms  e( 
Ulster,  which,  symbolical  It  seems  <^  the  lawless  characta 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  os  i»  set  fyrtb  hi  the 
preamble  of  the  baronet's  patent,  was  a  bloody  hand,  or  ra 
the  language  of  heraldry,  a  hand  gules  in  a  field  argent. 
And  further,  the  king  '  tb  ampliate  bis  favour,  this  dignity 
being  of  his  majesty's  own  creation,  and  the  work  of  his 
hands,'  did  grant  that  every  baronet,  when  be  bad  attaint 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  might  daim  trxsm  the  king  the 
honour  of  knightdood  ;  that  in  armies  tney  ^ould  hare 
place  near  about  the  royal  standard ;  and  lastly,  that  in 
their  funeral  pomp  they  should  have  two  astistants  of  the 
body,  a  principal  mourner,  and  fbnr  amtuts  to  him,  being 
a  mean  betwixt  a  baron  and  a  knight 

Such  was  the  original  institution  of  the  order.  To  carry 
the  king's  intentions  into  effect,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  money,  commissioners  were  appomted  to 
receive  profiers  for  admission  into  the  order.  Tbe  iortnic- 
tions  given  to  them  throw  furthw  light  on  the  original 
constitution  of  this  body.  They  were  to  treat  with  none 
but  such  as  were  men  of  quehty,  state  of  living  and  good 
repntation  worlhy  of  the  same,  and  they  were  to  be 
descended  of  at  least  a  grandfather  by  the  fether's  ride  that 
bore  arms ;  they  were  to  be  also  persona  possessed  of  a  clear 
yearly  revenue  of  1000/. :  and  to  avoid  the  envy  and 
slander,  as  if  they  were  men  who  had  purohased  the  ticnoDr, 
the  commissioners  were  to  require  an  oath  at  them  that  ihey 
had  not  directly  or  inditoctly  given  any  sum  of  mmejr  for 
the  attaining  tbe  degree  and  pre-eminence  mcept  that  vhieh 
was  necessary  ftir  the  maiirt«ianco  of  the  appeiatod  nHOiber 
of  soldiers. 

The  earliest  patents  bear  date  on  May  39,  181 1,  en  whiefl 
day  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrftvo,  in  Stdftlk.  kni^C 
was  admitted  the  flnt  of  the  new  order ;  and  with  hii( 
seventeen  otber  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  Irst  quality 
beneath  the  peerage.  On  the  29th  of  Jane  fi*tIowing,  fiftr 
four  otber  patents  were  tested,  and  four  more  in  September 
The  doabt  respming  the  preeedeacBt  imd  eerwin  annpM 
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\rhiek  Hou  respeotiiig  this  exenriM  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
aeem  to  have  occasitHied  a  reluation  in  the  issue  of  patents, 
tov  no  more  vere  issued  till  the  3Sth  of  November,  1612, 
when  fifteen  other  gentlemen  were  introduced  into  the  order, 
making  in  the  whole  ninety-^ne.  At  this  number  ihey 
remained  for  some  years;  and  it  was  not  tilt  1622,  a  little 
before  the  death  of  King  JamsB*  that  the  number  of  two 
hundred  was  completed. 

In  its  more  essential  points,  this  order  has  undergone 
no  modifications  since  its  establishment.  But  the  fol- 
Io\TiDg  alterations  have  taken  place  :—l.  There  has  been  no 
adherence  to  the  number  two  hundred,  which  by  the  original 
compact  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  number  of  patents  issued. 
Bvea  the  fbunder  himself  did  -not  adhere  to  this  part  of  the 
contract,  for  at  his  death  two  hundred  and  fira  patents 
had  been  issued.  The  excuse  was  that  several  of  ttje 
baronets  had  been  adnnccd  to  higher  dignities,  and  that 
thus  vacancies  were  crmted,  which  the  king  was  at  liberty 
to  ftll.  But  his  successor,  King  Charles  1.,  issued  patents 
at  bis  pleasure;  and  the  number  insucd  bctbre  his  death 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fiHy-eight.  J^ter  kings 
have  not  thought  tliemselves  bound  by  this  clause  of  tlie 
original  compact;  and  the  number  of  members  of  this 
order  is  now  understood  to  have  no  other  limit  than  tho 
will  of  the  king  2.  In  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  the 
custom  was  to  remit  the  payment  of  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  a  warrant  fur  this  remission  is 
now  always  understood  to  accompany  the  grant  of  n  patent 
(tf  baronetcy.  3.  Tlie  rule  of  requiring  proof  of  coat-armour 
for  three  descents  has  in  numerous  ii^nces  not  been  in- 
sisted on.  But  with  these  variations,  the  order  has  remained 
unchanged. 

Various  works  have  been  published  containing  accounts 
of  the  families  of  England  who  belong  to  this  order.  The 
first  of  these  was  published  in  1 720,  entitled  The  Baronetage 
qf  England,  the  author  of  which  was  Artlmi  Collins, 
whose  similar  work  on  the  Peerage  of  England  is  held  in 
high  estimation.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  an  account 
of  all  the  famiUes  who  had  ever  possessed  this  distinction, 
whether  then  existing  or  extinct.  Two  volumes  were 
published,  containing  me  first  ld2  families;  but  the  work 
was  not  continued.  In  1 737  appeared  another  Bartmetage, 
in  3  volumes,  containing  valuable  acoou.\ts  of  the  families  of 
all  baronets  then  existmg.  A  third  Baronetage,  usually 
called  Wotton's,  appeared  in  1741,  in  5  larg^  volumes,  8vo. 
This  is  indisputably  the  most  carefully-compiled,  the  fullest, 
»nd  the  best  work  of  tibe  kind.  Another  appeared  in  1 7  75,  in 

volumes  8vo.;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  appeared  Mr.  Betham's  account  of  the  families  of 
the  then  existing  baiooets,  in  i  vols.  4to. 

Baronete  qf  Nova  Scotia. — As  King  James  I.  eRtablished 
the  order  of  English  baronets  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
planting  and  settling  the  province  of  Ulster,  so  he  designed 
to  establish  an  order  of  baronets  in  Scotluid  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  planting  and  settling  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
died  however  before  any  prooeedings  had  been  taken.  His 
successor  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  1625  granted  certain 
tracts  of  loi^  in  Nova  Scotia  to  various  persons,  and  with 
them,  the  rank,  style,  und  title  of  baronets  of  that  pro- 
vince, with  precedency  analogous  to  the  precedency  given 
to  the  baronets  of  England.  Some  additional  privileges 
were  given  them ;  as  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  during  the  Ufetime  of  his  father,  might  claim 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  that  the  baronet  might 
wear  a  ribbon  and  medal,  with  badge  and  insignia  of  the 
order.  The  addition  to  the  coat-armour  of  the  baronet  weis 
ib»  arms  of  the  provinee  of  Nova  Sootia. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  niunber  should  be  limited  to 
150.  The  first  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown. 
There  were  frequent  creations  of  this  dignity  till  the  union 
with  Scotland  in  1707,  when  the  creations  ceased. 

Baronete  qf  Ireland  were  instituted  by  King  James  I,  in 
1620,  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  baronets  of  England. 
The  money  was  paid  into  the  ,Irish  Exchequer.  The  (list 
person  who  received  the  dignity  was  either  Sir  Dominick 
Sanfield,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ire- 
land, or  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

B  ARO'NIUS,  CAESAR,  an  eminent  ccclesiaKti(;al  writer, 
and  carding  presbyter  of  the  Rtnnan  Church, was  born  31st 
October,  1 53 8.  at  Sora.  an  episcowl  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  &ther  was  Camillo  Baronio.  his  mother  Persia 
Febonia.  both  of  noble  ihmiltss.  He  received  his  firat  edu- 
cation  at  VetoU,  and  aftarwacda  studied  divinity  and  law  at 


Naples ;  but  the  troubles  of  that  kiiudom  induced  his  father 

to  remove  him  in  1557  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  thow 
studies  under  Cmsar  Costa,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Capua. 
Here  he  placed  himself  under  the  discipline  of  St.  Philip 
de  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  by 
whom,  after  be  was  ordained  priest,  he  was  attached  in  1564 
to  the  congrogatiou  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  city.  He  continued  there  till  1.^76,  when  he  was  trans' 
ferred  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella.  In 
1593,  St.  Philip  de  Ncri,  having  laid  down  the  office  of  su- 
perior of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  appointed  Baro- 
Dius  his  successor;  and  Popo  Clement  VIlI.  not  only  ap- 
proved the  choice,  but  some  time  after  made  Baronius  his 
confessor,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  June  5tfa, 

1 596,  and  finally  made  him  librarian  of  the  apostolic  see. 
Upon  'the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  1605,  Baronius  had 
thirty  votes  in  the  conclave  for  his  election  as  pope,  but  the 
Spaniards  opjKtsed  his  election  on  account  of  his  treatise  Zh 
Mnnardiia  SicilitB,  in  which  he  had  argued  against  the  claim 
of  Spain  to  that  kingdom.  Baronius's  intense  application 
to  study  weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Rome, 
June  30tb,  I6U7,  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  eight  months, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  SoQta  Maria  della  ValU- 
cella,  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Baronius  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  great  probity,  learn- 
ing, and  extensive  reading,  wlw  laboured  with  success 
in  the  service  of  the  church  to  which  be  belonged,  and  in 
clearing  up  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He  undertook  his  most 
oelebi-ated  work,  his  Annales  Ecclesiattici,  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  collecting 
and  digesting  liis  materials.  The  firgt  volume  of  this  work, 
which  contains  the  first  century  afler  Cbrist,  was  published 
in  15S8  ;  the.twelilh  and  last,  which  concludes  with  the  year 
1 198,  was  printed  in  1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
These  twelve  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  twelve 
first  ages  of  the  church.  Baronius  left  materials  for  threa 
more  \'olumes,  which  were  used  by  Raynaldus  (Odorico 
RinaldiJ  in  his  Continuation  of  Barouius's  Annals. 

Maszuchelli  enumerates  nineteen  different  works  of 
Baronius  in  print  and  manuscript.  The  following  are  the 
most  important : — 1.  Martyrologtum  Romanutn  rettitutumt 
Gregorit  XIII.  justu  editum,  cum  notatimibus  Ceetarit 
Baromi,  fol.  Rom.  1586,  4to.  Ven.  1587.  Antw.  1589,  Ven. 

1597,  Rom.  1636.  2.  Annales  Eccleiiastici,  fol.  Ven.  1588- 
16U7.  A  second  edition  was  published,  fol.  Ven.  159^-1599, 
followed  by  others  progrcEsively  from  the  different  presses 
of  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Moniz,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice. 
Tho  best  edition  of  all  is  that  by  Odorico  Rinaldi,  in 
19  vols,  fol.  Lucca,  173S-1746,  followed  by  an  Index  l/ni' 
versatie,  3  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  1757-1759.  and  accompanied  by 
Annalium  Ecdetiaeticorum  Cees.  Baronii  Apparatus,  Ivot. 
fol.  Lucca,  1740,  and  by  Rinaldi's  Continuation  iJnnalu 
Eecletiattid  ab  anno  MCXCVIII.  idti  detinit  CardinaUt 
Baronius),  15  vols.  fol.  1747-1756.  An  abridgment  of 
Baronius's  first  century  of  his  Annals  (Ridotti  in  Cont- 
penA'o),  by  Francesco  Panigarola,  appeared  in4to.  Ven.  1593, 
and  an  abrid^ent  of  the  whole,  in  Latin,  bv  Hen.  Spon* 
danus,  at  Pons,  fol.  1612,  and  in  numerous  subsequent  edi- 
tions. An  epitome  of  the  AnnaU.  in  Arabic,  was  published 
at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  $ 
vols.  4to.  1653-1671.  Two  or  three  more  abridgments,  in 
other  languages,  are  noticed  by  Massuchelli.  3.  Tractatue 
de  Monorchia  Sicilia  (originally  inserted  in  vol.  xi.  of  the 
Annals),  8vo.  Paris,  1609.  4.  Historica  Relatio  de  Lega- 
tione  Eccletia  Alexandrina  ad  Apoatoiiam  Sedem,  8vo. 
Colon,  1 598,  respecting  the  re-union  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  did  not  last  long ;  re- 
printed in  1600.  5,  Historica  Belatio  de  Ruthenomm  ori- 
gine,  eorumque  miraruloea  conversione,  ^vo.  Colon.  1 598 ; 
republished,  in  French,  by  Marc  rEscarboi,  8vo.  Par.  1590. 
6.  Parmnesis  ad  Rempvblicam  Venetam,  4to.  Rom.  ex  typ. 
Vatic.  4to.  1006,  written  on  ocoasion  of  the  interdict  of 
Venice.'  7.  Contra  Serenite.  Rempublicam  Venetam 
Votam,  not  published,  but  containing  Baronius's  opinion  in 
the  Consistory.  8.  Vita  S.  Ambroaih  arehiepiscopi  Medio- 
lanensis,  inserted  in  vol.  vi.  of  St.  Ambrose's  works,  fol. 
Rom.  1580 ;  the  MS.  is  preserved  in  tho  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan.  9.  Vita  8,  Qregorii  Nazianzeni,  printed  m 
vol.  ii.,  for  the  month  of  May,  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists.  10.  De  Origine  OraUmi;  MS.  in  tho  Valli- 
cellana  hbrary.  11.  Sermonea  Sacri  de  Tempore,  et  de 
Sanctie.  13.  Belatio  Coneilii  AreUUeniit;  MS.  in  the 
Barberini  lilffai7. 
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The  great  work  of  Baronios  has  been  iwerely  criticised 
by  Holstenius,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Comber,  and  others  [see 
BASNA.G1.  Sxmubl],  on  account  of  iu  alleged  errors  and 
misUkes ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  more  nnmerous  than 
an  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent*  In  rela- 
tion to  controveiae*,  he  wa«  always  a  party  writer ;  but, 
after  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  nsenil  and  important 
on  the  subject,  and  Itoroniua  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rinaldi's.  there  are  two  other 
Continuations  of  Baronius's  Annals:  one  to  the  year  1672, 
by  Bzovius,  9  vols.  fol.  1616-1672;  the  other  extending  to 
1639,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1639. 

■  (See  Vita  Ceesarit  Baromi,  auctore  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perustno,4to.  Rom.  1651 ;  La  Vie  de  Cesar  Card.  Baronitu, 
par  le  P^re  Turien  le  Fevre,  12mo.  Douay,  1668;  Mazzu- 
chelli,  Gli  Scrittori  d' Italia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  387; 
Mor^ri,  Diction.  Historique,  fol.  1759,  vd.  ii.  p.  131.) 
BARONY.   [See  Baron.] 

BAROSCOPE,  the  percAtwr  qf  weight,  is  a  term  which 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  applied  to  all  such  barometers  as,  from  badness 
in  their  principles  or  construction,  show  a  chaAge  of  the  air's 
Weight,  without  furnishing  any  good  means  of  measuring  it. 
Such  are  the  conical  and  Hooke's  barometer.  The  human 
body  is  sometimes,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  baroscope. 

BAROUSSE,  a  valley  in  the  Department  of  Hautes 
Pyr(:n^  (High  Pyrenees)  in  France;  one  of  those  four 
which  make  up  the  district  of  les  qttatre  vaUees,  formerly 
includ^  in  Armagnac  [See  Arhaonac]  It  is  a  cold 
country,  but  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  its  fine  forests 
yield  Umber  for  the  carpenter  and  the  shipwright  It  con- 
tains eighteen  parishes;  and  in  1762  Expilly  stated  the 
number  of  households  (jeux)  at  1373.  which,  allowing  five 
persons  to  a  household,  would  give  6665  persons  for  the 
[mpulatioo  of  the  valley.  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maiu^on 
or  MonUon  en  Barousse,  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuiy,  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.   [See  VioNOLA.] 

BARQUISIMETO,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caracas,  9° 
SO'  N.  lat..  69°  20'  \V,  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniau^  in  1522.  In  consequence  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevated  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithatanding  its  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  Lavaysse  was  assured 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  thermometer  rose  lo  2S° 
and  29°  Reaumur ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  this.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  hills  afford  a  great  variety  of  products 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent (juality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with  straight 
and  wide  streets :  it  hod  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  poor  were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly 
fed.  The  town,  with  its  vicinity,  contained,  when  Lavaysse 
Wrote,  a  population  of  1 5,000  persons;  but  Barquisimeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  was.  No  place  in 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barquisimeto  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  desolated  the  province  in  1612.  Scarcely 
a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  port  is 
now  comparatively  small,  having  been  built  since  that  period 
with  the  materials  which  abound  in  every  direction.  The 
population,  with  the  environs,  was,  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  from  8000  to  10.000,  the  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
the  villages  near  the  town.  We  have,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  estimated  at  12.000,  which 
would  iniply  that  the  place  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calamity  of  1812.  (Lavaysse's  Voyage  aux 
Ilea  de  Trimdad,  de  Tabago,  de  ta  Marguerite,  et  done 
diverses  parties  de  VinhsuBti,  1813 ;  Letter*  written  from 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  from  CaracoM  to  Bogota,  and 
thence  to  St.  Martha,  in  1 623.) 

BARR,  or,  as  it  was  formeriy  spelt,  BAAR,  a  small 
town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower 
Rhine),  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Strasbourg  to  the 
S.'W.,  as  we  judge  from  the  maps,  having  no  ower  au- 
thority. It  is  in  48^  25'  N,  lot.,  7°  29'  E.  long.,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
irfthe  XIL  The  town  received  raeat  damage  in  1794,  from 
toe  explosion  of  its  arsentd,  but  it  has  linee  oeen  mm  regu- 


larly built.  It  is  utuated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sumunded 
wiih  vin^wds ;  and  iu  inhal^Ant8,wlio  amounted  in  1833 
to  3720  fbr  tiie  town,  at  4514  fbr  the  whole  oonmnne,  carry 
on  oottsiderable  manufectores  in  ootton  and  wooL  Hun 
are  also  bleoehing-frounda  and  dye-houses.  (Halle-ftnD, 
Balhi.) 

A  small  ibrest  in  the  nwglibourhood  takes  its  name  from 

this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  eighteen  leagues 
along  its  northern  bank,  with  a  breadth  of  fourteen  leagues, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  square  leagues.  This 
and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  Gambia  were 
founded  by  Amari-Sooko,  a  Mandtngo  warrior,  who  came 
down  the  Gambia  at  the  bead  of  20,000  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  eountries  near  ito  mouth,  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  by  the  aid  of  reinforcements  from  the 
interior,  and  of  die  weapons  which  be  obtained  ftmn 
Europeans  in  exchange  for  slaves.  It  was  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  ^at  the  expedition  was  originally  undertaken. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died,  bis  conquests  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Barra, 
Kollar.  and  Badibou.  Their  descendants  stiU  reign ;  and 
the  memory  of  these  events  is  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  people.  The  Mandingos  of  Barra  and  the  other  two 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their  a\'erage  stature 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  this  is  often  excoMed ;  and 
their  countenance  bas  more  length  than  is  usually  observed 
among  negroes.  Their  habitraons  and  modes  living 
display  man  oomfbrt  than  is  fi>und  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  houses  of  free 
men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are  round. 
They  are  all  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habile 
very  intelligont,  and  very  cunning  in  commeictal  affairs ; 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  so^- 
able.  The  territory  of  this  small  state  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  consulerable  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  but  they  do  not  together 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface,  which  is  rather 
marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
highly  productive  with  little  labour.  Gullterry  estimated  the 
mpuUtiou  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (Golberry  s 
Fragmerud'un  Voyage  en  Afriqne,  1802  } 

BARRA,  or  BARRAY,  one  of  tlie  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  42  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan :  it  is  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  io  breadth,  beio^ 
deeply  cut  in  different  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  It  com- 
prehends an  area  of  about  16,0U0  acres.  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  St.  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the 
principal  church  is  dedicated.  Several  Druidival  temples  and 
Danish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  Bay  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until 
the  b^^nning  of  tiie  eighteenth  oenlury.  The  island  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  conne*^  by  a  low  sandy  isUimus, 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  high 
watw.  The  southern  and  lai^er  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  somewhat 
abruptly  into  Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and 
cast  hy  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
in  various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  smalt  valleys  in 
which  the  population  lives.  The  land  is  sandy  and  of  little 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black 
cattle,  which  the  proprietor  buys  up  for  exportation  from  his 
tenants.  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
nstle-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carrying  the  coidin 
only,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the  share,  is  still  in 
uaok  A  eonaderaUe  number  of  die  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  collecting  soa-weed  and  burning  it  into  kdp.  The  Bona 
men  are  among  die  most  active  and  industrious  fisheimen 
in  Scotland,  l^y  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  fiiheiy, 
and  take  the  produce  to  the  Greenock  market.  Their  boats  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  of  some- 
wliat  peculiar  construction.  They  are  built  by  the  boatmen 
themselves,  and  are  of  considerable  size,  so  as  easily  to  carry 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  exceedingly  sharp  both  fore  and  aft. 
They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight 
side,  so  that  a  transverae  section  somewhat  resembles  a 
wedge;  yet  they  are  swift  and  safe.  The  fishermen  are 
comparatively  wvaltfay,  but  their  houses  extant  do  superi* 
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(fft^  to  those  of  their  poorer  nctehboun.  The  houses  in 
Barr»  dtifer  frotn  other  H^bumd  honws  in  one  perti- 
cuUr.  vhich  is,  Uiat  the  roof  sprrngs  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wall  instead  of  the  oater,  in  uder  that  all  the  rain  may 
be  oaught  by  the  vail,  and  make  its  way  among  the  •  tones, 
thus  preventing  the  dropping  of  eaves  b^  what  we  should  con- 
sider a  greater  inconvenience.  In  this  island,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  Western  Isles,  shell-fish  are  very  abundant,  and 
ibnn  at  all  times>a  great  resource  to  the  people.  They  are 
in  the  habit  of  boiling  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and 
making  use  of  the  broth,  mixed  or  boiled  up  with  a  little 
oatmeal.  The  great  sand^bank  at  the  north  end  of  Barra 
produces  cockles  in  such  immense  quantities,  that  in  times 
of  Bcucity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resetted  to  them  fiw 
their  daily  subsistence,  from  one  to  two  fanndted  horse-loads 
have  been  taken  off  tiie  sands  everv  day  of  die  ipring-Udes 
during  the  months  of  Hay,  June,  Jaly,  and  August 
The  Gaelic  tanguaee  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest 

;iirity  in  Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics, 
'here  are  three  churches  in  the  island,  one  at  the  village  of 
Bwve,  and  two  at  Killbar,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  Edinburgh  Society  Tor  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  supports  a  school  at  this  place ;  a  school^house 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  master  having  been  built  by  the 
heritor.  The  proprietor  of  Barra  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 
Roderick  Macneil,  Esq.,  whose  predecessors  are  said  to  have 
possessed  them  hefixe  the  Danes,  The  Maoneils  of  Barra 
were  the  first  of  that  name  that  came  flnm  Ireland,  and 
have  always  been  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  Hacneils 
in  Scotland.  Barra  belongs  to  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
which  includes  seven  other  inhabited  islands,  and  several 
uninhabited.  The  population  returns  for  1831  do  not  state 
the  population  of  this  island  separately,  but  give  that  of  the 
whole  parish  as  2097,  of  whom  1 077  are  females.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  206  prawhis  on  the  preceding  census,  which,  in 
the  population  returns,  is  attributed  to  emigration  to  North 
America. 

(M'CuUoch's  tiighlandt  and  Western  Itlands  of  Scot- 
land;  Hall's  Traveh  in  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topogra- 
phical Dictionary  ^Scotland.) 

BARRACK,  onnnaUy  a  hut  or  little  lodge  tat  soldiers 
in  a  eomp;  team  the  Spanish  barraeoi,  meaning  small 
cabins,  such  as  fishermen  buiM  upon  the  sea-roast  Tem- 
porary constructions  of  this  sort  ibr  the  horse  were  formerly 
oalled  barracfu ;  those  for  the  foot,  hute ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  word  barrack  has  been  indifferently  used  for 
both.  Barracks  of  this  description  ore  generally  made  by 
fixing  four  forked  poles  in  uie  ground,  and  laying  four 
others  across  them ;  the  walls  being  afterwards  built  up 
with  sods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  may  afford,  and  the 
top  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf.  Modem  camps, 
as  far  as  the  common  sddiers  are  concerned,  are  now 
usually  ibrmed  of  such  barracks  arranged  in  streets ;  ih/e 
oflkers  only  are  lodged  in  tents. 

The  word,  barra^  does  not  occur  in  our  older  dietion- 
aries,  though  it  is  found  in  Phillips's  World  of  Wordty  fol., 
London,  1 706.  Barrack,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  is  now 
applied  to  the  permanent  and  commodious  buildings  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  are  lodged  in  fortified  towns  or 
other  places. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  Common  Sense, 
No.  105,  published  in  1739,  speaks  of  permanent  barracks 
for  the  lodging  of  troops  as  then  just  introduced.  He  states 
that  a  few  years  before,  in  1720,  when  the  plague  raged 
at  Marseilles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  such  buildings 
in  London,  under  pretence  that  if  we  should  be  visited,  the 
sick  might  be  removed  to  them.  But  the  design  was  seen 
through ;  the  dtizens  took  the  alarm,  and  cried  out  they 
would  have  no  red-coat-nweee. 

Great  opposition  was'  made  in  parliament,  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  to  the  erection  of  barracks  on  an 
extended  scale,  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  calculated  to  estrange  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  and 
to  render  the  former  a  fit  tool  to  enslave  the  latter,  should 
the  people  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  unpopular  or  arbi- 
trary measures.  Other  arguments  had  greater  weight, 
however,  on  the  side  of  these  establishmente :  the  system  of 
quartering  was,  in  many  instences,  vexatious ;  the  morals 
of  a  country  town  or  yillage  were  corrupted  proportionally 
as  soldien  were  quartered  upon  the  inhahitonte ;  and  it  was. 
found  that  soldiers  and  eiUiens  might  be  too  muet^  as  well 
as  too  little,  intermixed. 

Until  tHe  middle  of  the  xeign  of  Oecrga  III.,  hanacki  of 


this  last  description  were  not  numerous  in  Great  Britoin. 
When  wanted,  they  werebuilt  under  the  dinction  ttf  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  by  whom  they  were  supplied  with  bedding 
and  utensils ;  but  the  articles  which  were  extraordinary 
were  under  the  management  of  the  secretary-at  war.  Tliis 
system  prevailed  untu  the  middle  of  1 792,  when  the  situa- 
tKin  of  public  affairs  induced  his  majesty's  ministers  to  give 
(wders  to  build,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  cavalry  barracks 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Colonel  De  Lancey, 
then  deputy-adjutant-general,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  the  business.  In  January,  1 793,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  barracks,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  that  year  the  king's  warrant  was  issued  for  their 
regulation.  Mwe  extensive  authority  was  given  to  him  by 
a  warrant  dated  May  30th,  1 794,  when  ho  was  appointed  to 
the  irfBce  of  horrack-master-geneml  to  the  forces.  But  as 
this  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  new  warrant  was  issued  in  1 793,  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  barrack-master-general,  and  those 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  under  which  warrant  Lieu- 
tensnt-General  De  Lancey  acted  in  alt  subsequent  transac- 
tions. The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack- master- 
general  and  his  officers  amounted,  in  1796,  to  9524/.  I7s. 
2d.  The  establishment  was  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  number  of  barracks  through- 
out the  kingdom  multiplied,  and  by  the  creation  new 
officers.  In  March,  1806,  their  salaries  amounted  to 
19329/.  4«.  lOd. 

During  this  year,  the  commisKioncrs  of  military  inquiry 
recommended  that  the  offices  of  barrack-mastcr-general 
and  deputy  harrack-master-genemi  should  be  tetelly  alto- 
lished,  and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  esra- 
blishment  should  be  vested  in  commissioners..  This 
suggestion,  with  some  others  relative  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business 'of  the  department,  and  preventing  use- 
less and  extravagant  expenditure,  have  been  followed,  and 
the  barrack  esteblishraent  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
four  commiisionen,  one  of  whom  is  generally  a  military 
man. 

The  totel  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemcy,  on  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mrracks  from  1793  to  November  10th,  1804,  was 
4,1 1 5.383/.  6*.  I  id.  The  total  expenditure  in  Great  O-itain 
and  Ireland,  on  building  for  the  same  purposes  (including 
the  artillery),  fWim  lltbNovember,  1804,to  24th  December, 
1819,  was  3,320,857/.  ^7^.  5d.  Expenditure  from  1793  to 
1819,  in  buildings  in  Great  Britoin  for  the  purposes  of  bar- 
racks for  the  artillery,  735,842/.  3e.  3d. 

(See  Connelly's  Vict,  de  las  dos  Languat,  EspaXola  i 
Inglese,  4°  Madr.  1 798 Hncyclopidie,  miee  en  ordre  par 
M.  Diderot,  torn,  ii.,  foL  Par.  1751,  p.  68 ;  James's  Military 
Diction.,  yo\.  i.,  8vo.,  Lond.  1810;  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fburth  Reporte  of  the  Commiss.  of  Military  Inquiry, 
1806;  and  Barrack  Jeeountt  of  Expenditure  for  Build- 
ings, ordered  to  be  i»inted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  3.  1820.) 

BARRAMAHAL.  or  BARRA-MAUL,  a  subdivision 
of  the  province  of  Salem,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
situated  between  12°  and  14°  N.  lat  The  name  Barra- 
maul,  which  signifies  the  tu>elve  places,  was  given  to  the 
district  because  it  contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were 
once  places  of  note.  The  names  of  these  places,  as  given 
by  Major  Rennell,  were,  Kistnaghiri,  Gegadivy,  Candcty, 
Congoonda,  Vaniambady,  Mahrauzegur,  Cockingur,  C3ootu- 
ragur,Bazingur,Tripatore,  Tadcull,  and  Gigangurry.  Only 
three  of  these  places,  Kistnaghiri.  Vaniamhi^y,  and  Tn- 
patore,  are  now  existing,  and  nono  of  them  Ke  places  of 
strength.  The  fortifications  of  Kistnaghiri  were  destroyed 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  English.  Vaniambady  has  a 
mud  fort  incapable  of  withstonding  an  assault  of  European 
troops,  and  Tripatore  is  altogether  an  open  town. 

The  Barramahal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
above  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  at  one  time  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  dis- 
mantled or  have  fallen  to  decay.  After  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  several  districte  of  Karnata  were 
added  to  the  Barramahal  district.  These  added  districts,  as 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton), 
are,  *  the  Talucs  of  Hosso-uru,  Denkina-cotay,  Kella  Man- 

Slum,  Ratnogiri,  Vencatagiri-cotoy,  and  that  portion  of  the 
umbady  TaTuo  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Cavery,  to* 
geUter  with  the  Polyanur^r.  feudatory  lordshim,  of  Pung«> 
norn,  P«4da:Ni^uut^v>rsa,  Bagaluru,  Suligiri,  and 
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Ankutagiri.*  The  temperature  of  these  added  diatricta  is 
much  odder  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  ia  in  the  antient 
district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  already  mentioned,  the 
PolyparB.  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Tippoo  Sultan, 
had  their  estates  restored  to  them,  and  were  placed  by 
the  British  government  on  the  same  footing  as  Ihe  Zamin- 
dars  of  Bengal,  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute  for  ttieir 
land,  but  exerciaing  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of 
their  pollams. 

Tlie  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  in  countries 
where  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture  depends 
mainly  upon  irriiration,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
In  Barramahal  it  is  encouraged  by  a  regulation,  which  gives 
to  every  man  who  constructs  a  tauk  at  his  own  exi>ense 
one-fourth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  free 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heitH,  to  bo  enjoyed  by  tliem 
so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  etitcicnt  repair.  It  is  found 
that  tanlis  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  the  officers 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not 
having  an  equal  interest  in  their  efliciency. 

There  is  not  much  rice  cultivation  in  the  added  districts, 
and  the  few  reservoirs  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chietly 
emploj  ed  for  the  irrigation  of  tarkarif  or  kitchen-gardens, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants.  These  gardens  are  usually  of  the  extent  of 
about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be  cultivated  by  three  men. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  ia  in  constant  crop,  and  besides 
producing  green  vegetables  andcucurbitoceous  fruits  for  the 
nimllies  of  the  cultivators,  it  yields  wheat,  maize,  ragy  (Cy- 
noaurut  corocanus),  which  supplies  the  greater  p:ii'l  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  with  their  ordinary  food,  fcnuf^reek, 
onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tobacco,  poppies,  capsicum,  and  the 
various  carminative  seeds.  Some  few  of  the  cultivators  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  more  generally  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  this  quarter,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  for  the  wcaltliy.  The  operation  of  extracling 
Qpium  from  the  plant  is  found  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  poppy- 
seed  that  arrives  mt  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  also  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  miUsU  The  sugar^nQ  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  ooeoa-nut  and  Areca 
palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district, 
hut  the  more  wealthy  inliabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such 
necessaries  from  other  parts,  and  in  a  great  aagne  from 
Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company,  their  state  was  in  every 
respect  miserable.  The  Inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  intuited  by 
beggars.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  has,  however,  been 
so  far  improved,  that,  although  the  nominal  niits  have  been 
reduced,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  ore  Hindus : 
only  ^out  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(  Rennell's  Afemnir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore,  Caaara,  and  Malabar;  Reoortt  qf 
t:ie  C<mmitt''e  of  the  Houtt  of  Commoru  on  the  Affoira  q/" 
India,  Session  1832.> 

BARRA'S,  PAUL  JEAN  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  DE,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  and  an 
important  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  bom  June  30, 1 765,  at  Fox,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  antient 
among  ihe  nobility  of  Provence.  In  177S  he  entered  the 
army,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage.   Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of 

Joung  Barras,  the  crew  and  passengers  eventually  reached 
*oii<lic]icry  in  safety ;  but  this  place  was  soon  after  in- 
vested by  the  English,  and  on  its  capitulation  he  returned 
to  France.  He  again  returned  to  India,  with  SufTiein,  where 
ho  (lid  not  remahi  long;  he  left  that  country  with  the  in- 
tention uf  pro(;eeding  1o  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  not 
arriving  in  time  he  wont  to  Paris.  Here  ha  expressed  him- 
self witli  so  much  freedom  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  India,  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  its  operation  was  only  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  an 
inlluential  friend.  At  this  period  the  life  of  Barras  was  that 
cfa  man  of  pleasure,  and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  bis 
moderate  fortune.  The  Revolution  at  length,  oommenc^df 


and  he  immediately  became  one  of  its  warmeri;  partifc«H. 
Though  he  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  lie  con- 
demned many  of  the  excesses  of  that  period  :  but  the  part 
which  he  tuok  was  a  decided  one.  He  was  a  member  of  ih« 
Jacobins'  Club  from  its  commencement,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  affair  of  August  10,  i7y2,  which  virtually  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  monawhy.    Being  sent  to  the  National 
Convention  as  representative  of  his  native  departmeot.  hs 
voted  unconditionally  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  From 
tho  Convention  he  received  various  public  commissipni, 
in  one  of  which  he  wu  engaged  in  tiie  south  of  FraocB 
at  the  time  when  the  En^ish  blockaded  the  town  of  Tou- 
lon. On  this  place  falling  into  tlie  hand8<of  the  rejniblicmni, 
he  was  one  of  the  five  conventionalists  who  sat  as  a  cum- 
mission  and  carried  into  effect  the  frightful  orders  of  tiia 
Convention  for  the  prosiTiption  and  execution  of  the  Tea- 
lonese.   Through  the  influence  of  Barras  chieOy  the  com- 
mission did  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  severity  of  thetr 
original  orders ;  but  mure  than  four  hundred  executituis 
took  place.    Only  he  and  another  member  escaped  the 
denunciations  which  its  proceedings  excited  on  the  part  of 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  political  dubs  mth  nh.'cit 
France  was  at  that  time  covered.    On  his  letura  to  Paxil, 
Robespierre  received  him  with  a  sneering  oompUmeut  on 
his  energy.  At  this  time  terror  reigned  in  the  ca^tal.  Th* 
Girondists,  and  ev*en  Danton,  had  perished  on  the  revolu- 
tionary scaffold ;  and  Barras  was  determined  not  to  go  to 
the  Convention  unarmed,  wbwe,  by  the  boldnesa  \ai 
character  and  other  considerations,  he  was  a  personage  of 
considerable  importance  as  one  among  the  few  opponents 
of  the  terrorists.    Robespierre  beginning  to  fbel  iliat  his 
power  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  proscripticm,  and 
wished  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  support  of  Barras. 
who,  however,  refused  to  ally  himself  with  the  t>Tanf,  and 
even  mode  known  to  his  colleagues  the  proposition  of 
Robespierre,  ^ding,  'He  is  lost  in  spite  of  the  Jwohms.' 
Finding  it  impossible  to  treat  with  Barras,  Rube^pieTrt 
kept  aloof  from  the  committees,  hut  after  an  absence  of  two 
months  he  made  his  appearance.   The  oeUhrated  mo\ft- 
ment  of  the  9th  Thormidor  (July  27,  1794}  immediately 
followed.   On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  deputies 
sent«d  themselveft  to  the  Convention.  Tallien  denounc«d 
bespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped.   Henriot.  com- 
mander of  the  Parisian  Guard,  a  creature  of  Robespierre's, 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  peril, 
named  Batras  General  in  Chief,  and  charged  him  with  iu 
defence.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  ioon  derided ;  and  Robes- 
pierre,  with  some  of  his  moi>t  intimate  pottisons,  was  exe- 
cuted.   Barras  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  tlie  children  o[  Louis  XVI..  who  were  con&ued 
at  the  Temple,  audhiaconduct  towards  tiiem  was  marked  hf 
consideration  and  kiudness.   Indeed,  after  the  9ih  Tbermi- 
dor.  he  displayed  great  moderation }  and  he  obtained  the 
erasure  of  many  names  from  the  list  of  proscribed  emigrants. 
He  was  named  auccasaixely  secretary  and  president  of  the 
National  ConventioD.'  In  his  ptditieal  principles  be  eviooed 
great  independence,  or  what  has  been  called  by  others  gteot 
selfishness.  He  had  neither  allied  himself  with  the  Girondist 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain  ;  and  when  the  re-ae- 
tion  resulting  from  the  9th  Thermidor  appeared  hkely  to 
assume  too  great  a  development,  he  opposed  its  prt^freu. 
At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  ihe  13lh 
Vendfemiaire  (Oct.  4.  1795),  the  Convention  again  named 
Barras  Gener^  in  Chief.  The  success  on  this  occasion  waa 
chielly  owing  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Barras,  recoUecling 
his  serv  ices  at  Toulon,  had  conSded  the  command  of  the 
artillery ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  for  Bonaparte  that  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  The  anarchists  being  put  down  by  the 
I3lh  Vendemiaire,  the  directorial  government  was  formed, 
of  which  Banas  was  a  member.   It  did  not  worii  well,  and 
the  coup  ditta  ctf  tlie  IBth  Fruotidor  (Sept.  4,  1797)  was 
rcsolTcd  upon  as  a  means  of  efibcting  lis  more  complete 
consolidation.    For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  success  again  attended  his  efforts. 
Greneral  Augereau  invested  the   halls  of  the  legislalive 
councils  and  arrested  the  obnoxious  members.  (See  Auoa- 
RBAu.]   Two  members  of  the  Directory.  Baribelemy  and 
Carnot,  about  forty  members  of  the  legislative  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  the  Council  of  Elders, 
and  other  individuals  were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  the 
snamps  of  Guiana,  where  several  of  them  died.  Cmraot 
escaped  into  Germany.  TIm  Council  of  Flv«  Hundred, 
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heiag  now  n-TQOdelled,  became  a  sub«ervi«nt  instrument  of 
the  Direclory,  and  it  even  uraed  the  necesBity  of  getting 
rid  in  a  similar  manner  of  sticn  of  the  nobility  aa  still  re- 
mained in  the  country,  but  Barras  in  tliis  instance  success- 
fully opposed  their  wishes.  The  power  of  the  Directory, 
however,  was  ftir  from  being  firmly  fixed.  The  aSkit  of  the 
30th  Frairial  (May  18,  1799)  shook  it  to  its  foundations. 
The  legislative  councils  now  resumed  their  independence, 
curtailed  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Directory,  and  oblwed 
three  of  the  directors  to  give  in  their  resignation.  This 
was  partly  the  work  of  Sieves,  who  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Directory.  Barras  contrived  to  remain  in 
office,  though  he  had  opposed  this  movement :  but  he  and 
Sieyes  were  united  as  to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  the 
constitution  of  the  year  three,  since  a  new  combination  of 
tbe  executive  power  seemed  to  them  the  only  means  of 
fixing  themselves  more  firmly  in  the  government.  General 
Bonaparte  being  apprized  of  these  intrigues  by  his  brother 
Lucien,  left  the  army  in  Egypt,  and  arrived  in  Paris  for  the 

{>urpose  of  carrying  his  own  personal  projects  of  ambition 
nto  execution.  Seconded  by  Sieyefl,  n«  effected  the  revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Bnimaire  (Not.  9,  1799),  the  immediate 
result  of  which  was  his  nomination  as  First  Consul.  From 
this  period  the  power  of  Barras  was  annihilated.  Finding 
himself  abandoned  by  everybody,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  saying  '  that  he  re- 
turned with  satisfaction  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
leaving  the  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the  bands  of  the 
illustrious  warrior  whom  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
initiate  in  the  career  of  glory.*  He  at  the  same  time  charged 
his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ask  of  the  First  Consul  a  passport 
to  Grosbois,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  refbfting  all  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  new  government ;  among  others, 
the  embassies  of  Dresden  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
command  of  the  army  of  St  Domingo,  and  even  a  medal 
which  Bonaparte  had  struck.  Under  the  operation  of  a  law 
vhioh  compelled  military  men  ^prived  of  their  rank  to  re- 
side above  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  he  sold  his  estate  at 
Orosbois,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels ;  but  this  city  not  agree- 
ing with  him,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  lived,  as  before,  under  surveillance,  attending  quietly  to 
agricuhural  pursuits.  In  1813  he  was  inculpated  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  underwent  some  interrogations ;  after  which  he 
was  exiled  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  tbe  watchful 
eyes  of  the  French  police.  Here  he  was  again  accused  of 
being  connected  with  a  conspiracy,  but  the-  preliminary  iii- 
vestigaiioos  into  its  character  and  remiflcations  were  bmlccn 
up  by  the  &11  of  Napoleon ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  was  really  engaged  in  this  or  the  preceding  affair.  In 
1814  he  took  up  bis  reudence  at  Paris.  Being  consulted  as 
to  tbe  course  of  aff^rs  by  the  newly-restored  government, 
be  replied  to  M,  de  Blacas, '  You  will  lose  the  king ;  your 
only  occupation  seems  to  be  to  provide  lodgings  for  your- 
selves and  him  at  London,'  In  1815,  foreseeing  new  troubles 
about  to  burst  on  France,  he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  re- 
turned on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  disembarkation.  Meeting 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  (Fouch^),  Barras  asked  him  if  he  might 
at  length  consider  himself  in  security,  to  which  the  minister 
replied,  *  Oh,  do  not  doubt  it ;  you  will  be  called  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.*  Barras  aiuwered,  ■  I  will  never  associate 
myself  with  the  oppressors  of  Uie  people and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  accepted  no  public  employment.  After- 
wards he  resided  at  Cluullot,  near  Pws.  He  died  in 
January,  1829.  Barras  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of 
business,  but  he  was  not  destitute  of  talent ;  inclined  to  in- 
dolence, he  could  show  firmness  and  activity  at  times ;  be 
had  considerable  shrewdness  and  tact;  he  was  naturally 
humane  and  good-natured,  generous  towards  his  friends, 
and  prodigal  in  bis  expenditure.  Notwithstanding  his 
affectation  of  republicanism,  his  manners  and  tastes  were 
iiiose  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  monarchy.  He  could  speak 
well  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  these  qualities  gave  him  an 
ascendancy  over  his  rougher  colleagues.  Throughout  the 
various  changes  which  the  Directory  underwent,  Barras 
was  the  only  member  of  it  that  kept  his  seat  flroni  its  instal- 
lation, at  the  end  of  1 795,  to  its  final  overthrow  by  Bonaparte 
in  November,  1799.  As  a  leacting  man  of  that  government 
Barras  shared  the  odium  which  it  incurred  for  its  arbitrary 
acts  at  home,  anid  its  dishonesty  in  its  foreign  relations.  Of 
the  latter  we  neCd^  only  rnention  th^  uif pritwipledL'  invasion 
of  Switzeriand.  th&plund^of  thi^ta^  Sf|t4^he  barter 
of  Venice  to  Ausoia,  the  ibviliion  o^^gypt.  without  any 
(teclantion  of  war,  and  while  Franc^waa'at  peace  with  tbe 


Porte,  &c.  The  details  are  fbund  in  the  offldinl  documents 
of  the  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  legislative  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  act  of  accusation  read  in  tlis  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  (he  Jlh  August.  1799,  in  which  the  charges 
against  the  Directory  are  classed  under  nine  distinct  heads, 
in  Carnot's  Memoirea,  in  the  Hittoire  du  Directoire,  Paris 
1801,  Stc.  (See  Direetoin  Exeeutif.)  ' 
BARRATRY,  BARATRY,  or  BARRETRV.  The 
original  derivation  of  this  word  is  extremelv  uncertain :  in 
English  law  it  has  a  twofold  signification,  wiiioh  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  ft-om  any  account  yet  given  of  its  etymology. 
First,  barratry  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  con- 
sists in  frequently  exciting  and  stirring  up  disputes  and 
quarrels  either  by  htigation  in  courts  or  otherwise ;  and  se- 
condly, it  denotes  a  fraud,  or  such  a  degree  of  culpable  negli- 
gence as  amounts  to  fraud  or  bad  faith,  committed  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  a  ship  with  relation  to  the  ship  or 
cargo  under  his  cave,  by  which  the  owners  or  freighters  may 
be  iiyured.  The  Italian  word  barratrare,  from  which  the 
term  barratry  in  this  latter  sense  is  immediately  derived, 
means  to  efieat  generally ;  but  in  English  law  it  is  entirely 
a  technical  expresston.  and  is  only  used  to  denote  that  par- 
ticular description  of  knavery  above  described. 

I.  As  to  the  misdemeanor  of  barratry  at  common  law. 
This  offence  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  nature,  and 

has  been  so  little  noticed  in  modern  times  by  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, that  it  would  probably  be  found  difllcult  at  the  present 
day  to  prosecute  a  barrator  to  conviction.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  other  antient  authorities  state  that  it  Is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  constitute  this  kind  of  barratry,  that  tfie  suits 
promoted  by  the  barrator  should  be  commenced  in  courts  of 
record ;  the  offence  may  be  committed  by  stirring  up  litiga- 
tion in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  other  inferior  jurisdie- 
tions.  It  is  also  said  not  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  offence 
that  the  suits  or  quarrels  commenced  should  relate  to  a  dis- 
puted title  to  the  possession  of  lands,  but  that  all  kinds  of 
disturbances  of  the  peace  and  the  dispersion  of  fidse  ru- 
mours and  calumnies  which  may  promote  discord  among 
neighbours  will  amount  to  barratty.  A  single  act  cannot 
amount  to  barratry,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in 
the  frequent  repetition  of  acU  tending  to  stir  up  quarrels ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  indictment  for  this  offence  should 
specify  any  pariicular  transactions  in  which  the  person  ac- 
cused has  promoted  contention  or  litigation,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  generally  in  the  indictment  that  he  is  a  com- 
mon barrator.  This  anomaly  in  criminal  law,  from  which 
it  followed  that  a  defendant  might  be  called  upon  at  the 
trial  to  justify  fifty  distinct  and  complicated  transactions 
without  the  slightest  previous  notice,  necessarily  led  to  an- 
other, namely,  that  the  prosecutor  was  bound  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  before  the  trial  a  notice  of  the  particular  acta 
of  barratry  on  which  he  meant  to  insist,  and  it  was  a  rule 
that  none  could  be  given  in  evidence  but  such  as  were 
stated  in  this  notice.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  couK  in  which 
the  conviction  takes  place ;  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  says, 
that '  if  the  offender  be  of  any  profession  relating  to  the  law' 
he  ought  to  be  disabled  from  practising  in  future.'  (Haw- 
kins's Pleas  of  the  Crown,  book  i.  c.  81.)  At  common  law, 
it  appears  tliat  •.person  convicted  of  barratry  might  have  been 
sentenced  to  th«  pillory.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  (Modem  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  340), 
the  record  of  the  punishment  of  a  barrator  by  a  fine  being 

E reduced,  Lord  Holt  said,  *  If  he  had  had  tbe  handling  of 
im,  he  bad  not  escaped  the  pillory  ;  and  that  he  remem- 
bered Serjeant  Maynard  usen  to  say  that  it  were  better  for 
the  country  to  be  rid  of  one  barrator  than  of  twenty  high- 
waymen.' By  the  statute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  sect.  4  (re- 
vived and  made  perpetual  by  21  Geo.  II.  c.  3),  if  any  per- 
son convicted  of  common  barratry  shall  practise  as  an 
attorney,  solicitor,  or  agent  in  any  suit  or  action,  the  judge 
or  juages'of  the  court  where  such  suit  or  action  shall  be 
brought,  shall,  upon  complaint  or  information,  examine  tbe 
matter  in  a  summary  way  in  open  court ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  person  complained  of  has  offended,  shall 
cause  the  offender  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.*  There 
is  no  recorded  instance  of  proceedings  having  evar  been 
taken  under  this  statute. 

II.  Barratry  by  masters  or  mariners  of  riiips. 

This  offence  is  not  an  object  of  tbe  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land and  in  this  oquntry  is  only  s  subject  of  importance 
with  refer^ce  ^omi^ane  insurances.  From  the  earliest 
times,  armfi%fm^^3.tiy  of  the  master  or  mariners  has 
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ftmwd  ft  mfajeet  of  iodemniw  hy  ondenrriten  in  Britiih 
policies  of  iotnrance.  The  absoraity  and  impolicy  <^  in- 
•eiting  this  species  of  loss  in  marine  poUoies  have  often 
been  pointed  oofc  by  hiffh  autbwiqr.. '  It  is  aomawhat  extra- 
otdinsAir.'  savs  Lord  Ihnrileld  in  the  case  of  Nott  v.  Bour- 
£eo  lT«rm  Reportt,  vol.  i.  p.  330), '  that  this  term  should 
have  crept  into  insurances,  and  still  more  that  it  should 
have  oontinned  in  them  so  long,  for  the  underwriter  insures 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  (whom  he  does  not  appcnnt,  and 
cannot  dismiss)  to  the  owner,  who  can  do  either.'  Lord 
Ellenbofou^h  makes  the  same  remark,  and  also  points  out 
the  impolitic  tendency  of  this  kind  of  insurance,  as  enabling 
the  master  and  owners,  by  a  fraudulent  and  secret  under- 
standing, to  throw  upon  the  underwriters  the  fkilure  of  an 
illegal  adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  belonged  solely  to  themselves.  (See  Earle  r.  Rowcroft, 
Eait'a  ReporU,  v(d.  Tui.  p.  134.)  Upon  this  it  ma^.  how- 
ever, be  obMrred,  that  merchants  an  always  deamnis  to 
limit  ttie  number  of  their  risks  as  muoh  as  possible ;  and  if 
they  are  vilUn^  to  pay  fat  their  indemnity  Irom  the  fraudu- 
lent acts  of  their  own  serrants,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
unreasonable  in  such  a  contract ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
it  is  the  whole  business  of  underwriters  to  insure  against 
risks,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  them  what  the  nature  of 
that  risk  is,  provided  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
it,  and  receive  a  proportionate  premium. 

The  legal  meaning  of  the  term  barratry  thus  inserted  in 
policies  of  insurance  has  frequently  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  courts  (^justice.  Its  original  and  verbal  signifl- 
catioa  is  framed  in  the  most  genenU  sense,  and  is  defined 
in  Dnfresne's  Qhttary  as  '  fraus,  dolus,  qui  fit  in  contiacti- 
buB  et  venditionU>us,'  without  being  limited  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  class  of  contracting  parties.  In 
English  law,  however,  it  is  certainly  understood  only  in  the 
limited  sense  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  It  means  every  species  of  fraud  or  knaven  in  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  by  which  the  freighters  or 
owners  are  injured.  Barratry  may  therefore  be  committed 
either  by  a  wilful  deviation  tending  to  defraud  the  owner, 
by  smugt^ling,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  by  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  or  by  delaying  the  voyage  by  any  means, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  with  a  fraudulent  intent.  It  fol- 
lows, that  in  all  cases  where  the  underwriter  has  insured 
against  barratry,  the  auured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  he  may  have  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  There  must, 
Iwwever,  be  always  a  flaud  or  breach  of  trust  in  order  to 
constitute  barratry ;  and  therefore  a  mere  deviation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  of  the  master  will  not  amount  to 
barratry,  though  it  would  avoid  the  policy  as  being  a  varia- 
tion from  the  voyage  insured.  It  must  also  be  an  act  done 
tending  to  defraud  the  owner;  and  therefcve  where  the 
owner  consents  to  the  acts  done  by  the  master,  though  they 
may  amount  to  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  underwriter,  they 
will  not  constitute  the  technical  offence  of  barratry ;  and, 
fat  the  same  reason,  when  the  master  of  a  ship  is  also  tiie 
owner,  there  can  be  no  barratrir  committed  by  him,  b^use 
he  cannot  defraud  himself.  For  more  particulara  on  this 
sulneet  see  Selwyn's  Niri  Pritu,  tit.  'Insurance;'  and  Park 
on  Insurance. 

BARRAUX,  a  small  fortress  of  the  department  of  Is&ve, 
in  France,  on  the  frontier  towards  Savoy.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  erected'  in  the  year  IS97,  by 
order  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Tbe  Duke 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Constable 
Losdigui£res,  who  commanded  the  French  army  close  at 
hand,  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  without  interruption,  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of  those  under  his  command. 
The  incident  was  talked  <tf  at  court,  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Constable  furnished  his'  enemies  with  the  opportuni^'  of 
calumniating  him.  The  king  himself,  Henry  IV..  blamed 
him ;  but  Lesdigut&res  desired  him  not  to  be  uneasy ;  repre- 
sented to  him  that  a  fort  was  requisite  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  if  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  build  one. 
his  Majesty  must;  he  assured  him  that,  when  it  was  finished, 
he  would  take  it  without  cannon,  without  laying  siege,  and 
without  the  cost  of  a  crown.  He  kept  his  promise ;  for  tbe 
fort  was  carried  by  moonlight,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1598. 
Tbe  fort  remained'  in  the  hands  of  the  French  by  tiie  treaty 
of  Vervins,  ooneludod  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isdre,  not  far  from  the 
Savoyard  fmtren  of  Montmeillon,  to  which  it  «rves  as  a 


check.  The  population  vai  given  in  the  DiettoHiudre  R»< 
twrMfdls  to  Aomw  (Paris,  1804)  at  1312.  The  fort  eoa- 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  in  which  it 
stands.  In  front  it  are  iSw  ruiiu  of  a  ehfttean,  onee  be- 
loMing  to  die  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Barraux  is  about  374  mites  S.E.  from  Paris ;  and  abont 
82  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.   45°  27'  N.  lat..  5°  56'  E.  long. 

BARR'EGE.  BAR'EGES,  OR  BAREDGES.  a  vUlage 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Has  tan,  in  tbe  department  of  Hautes  Pyr£n£es  (High  Pj- 
reneea).  in  France,  491  miles  from  Paris,  through  Orleans, 
Limoges,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Aucb.  Tarbes  and  Argellez; 
or  560  miles  through  Limc^es,  Cahora,  Montaubao,  Ton- 
louse,  and  Auch ;  42"  SS'  N.  lat.,  0"  4'  E.  long. 

The  village  stands  amidst  steep  moimtains,  at  an  elevi- 
tion  of  4259  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  on  the  bank  <^ 
atorrentwhichmnsintotheGave-de-Pau.  (Millin.  ^'(^^e 
da7ule»DSp.du]^dide  lafi'aMee.y  Iteonsisteofone  stre^ 
long  and  narrow,  fbrmed  upon  the  slope  of  a  mounlaia,  and 
has  httle  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  situation.  7^  dark 
impending  rocks  seem  continualljr  to  threaten  the  place  with 
destruction ;  and  tbe  ear  is  weaned  by  the  constant  nariog 
of  tbe  torrent,  which  carries  along  with  it  buge  blocks  of 
stone.  Yet  the  celebrity  of  the  waters  attracts  a  crowd 
of  bathers,  or,  of  those  who  drink  the  waters.  Their  re- 
putation rose  in  tl^e  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  visited  Bar- 
ritge,  in  order  to  take -them.  The  place  contains  only  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  habitations,  so  slightly  put  together  ss 
K«rcdy  to  merit  tbe  name  of  houses.  The  dread  of  hsWng 
them  destroyed  by  the  overflowing.of  the  torrent  (espedsUy 
when  it  is  swelled  by  the  flielting  oC  the  snows)  jmv«iti 
their  being  built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  The  row 
on  tmo  side  of  the  street  overhangs  tho  riv«-,  tbe  other  row 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Towards  the  mid* 
die  or  the  village,  in  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  inunda- 
tions, the  houses  are  built  only  of  bcrards,  and  are  taken 
down  at  the  close  of  the  bathing  season.  Not  far  from  this 
range  of  temporary  dwellings,  beneath  a,fiagged  terrace,  or 
court  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  breast  high,  is  a  bath, 
divided  into  two  Qarta,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  tbe 
soldiers.  There  is  a  barrack,  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  but  it  is  insufficient,  containing  only  sixty 
beds.  Iliere  are  four  baths  (or  .five,  according  to  otben) 
varying  in  their  temperature ;  that  which  is  dii^ed  into  tbe 
two  compartments  just  mentioned  is  the  hottest— its  tempe- 
rature is  stated  by  M.Millin  to  be  39°  of  Reaumur,  or  neai^ 
120°  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  Malte-Brun  the  hottest  spring 
is  given  at  50°  of  Reaumur,  or  nearly  145  of  Fkbrenbeit 
The  waters  are  sulphureous  aud  sudorific :  tbey  are  consi- 
dered efficacious  in  healing  wounds.  There  is  a  chapel  at 
Barrdge;  and  tbe  neigbbouxbood  piesenta  some  \tVeasant 
walks. 

Hie  population  of  this  little  place  is  given  in  the  Diciioa- 
ncdre  IThiversel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  at  670.  We 
have  no  authority  later  than  this.  About  six  hundred  per- 
sons are  said  to  visit  the  place  every  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrage  is  a  quarry  of  white 
marble,  wi^  greenish  veins. 

The  name  Barrfige,  in  Cdtic,  is  said  to  signify  a  retired 
place,  and  well  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  tbe  village. 
(Millin.  Voyage.  &c.) 

BARREL.  Ducange  states  the  word  baril  to  be  British. 
It  is  fbund  in  some  shape,  in  several  European  laogua^ 
as  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liqum.  In  tne  old  Si^lish 
measures  it  was  used  to  denote 

31i  old  gallons  of  wine, 

32  -  ale,  -  . 

36   -  H      „  beer. 

But  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  were  equalized  fiireniTpvt 
.of  England  except  London  by  a  statute  of  the  1st  of  W3-, 
liam  and  Mary,  and  thirty-four  gallons  were  mode  tbebaiffl 
of  beer  or  ale. 

'  Tbe  wine  gallon,  hy  a  statute  of  Anne,  was  ctcctated  ta 
be  2.11  cubic  inches,  and  the  beer  gallon  (wfaich  did  not 
differ  fh)m  the  ale  gallon)  was  usually  reckoned  as  262cubic 
inches;  consequently  the  dimensions  of  the  four  barrels 
were  aa  follows  :— 

Qalloiii.    Cubic  incbPi. 
Winebart«l  31^  73I6i 

Ale  diUo  (London)  32    -  9024 

Ale  anH  beer  ditto  (Bnglanjl)         34     .  958B 
Beer  ditto'(London)  36       10,152  .j 
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In  imperial  gidlons  of  277*374  enbic  inches,  nov  in  use, 
fhese  measares  are  as  follows  :— 

lW!f,gtl3MM. 

Old  Wine  barrel  261 
„  Ale  ditto  (London)  32  i{ 

^  Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England)  34 
„  Beer  ditto  (London)  36}| 

Many  other  barrels  were  in  'use  to  denote  certain  quan- 
tities of  goods  usually  sold  in  barrels ;  thus  the  barrel  of 
salmon  or  eels  was  forty-two  gallons,  that  of  soap  256 
pounds,  &e. 

The  measurement  of  the  content  of  a  banel  may  be  done 
with  sufficient  exactness  as  followB,  in  whidi  the  curve  of 
the  staves  is  considered  as  a  parahola : — 

1.  Measure  the  diameter  of  the  widest  port  (allowing  for 
thickness)  and  that  at  the  ends,  which  call  the  greater  and 
smaller  diameters:  also  measure  the  length  from  end  to 
end. 

2.  To  the  larger  diameter  add  one-fourth  of  the  smaller, 
and  multiply  this  sum  by  itself. 

3.  Multiply  one-fourth  of  the  smaller  diameter  by  itself, 
and  take  the  result  Sve  times. 

4.  Add  together  the  two  last  results,  multiply  the  sum  by 
the  length  ot  the  barrel,  and  that  product  by  -418S8.  The 

{troduct  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  barrel,  if  the 
engths  were  meanired  'minches. 

The  word  barrel  means,  in  common  use,  also  any  hollow 
cylinder,  such  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  jack,  or  a  hand- 
organ. 

BARREL-DRAIN.    [See  Drain.] 

BARRELIER,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1606. 
After  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  licentiate,  when  about  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  abandoned  medicine  for  theology,  and  in  1 635  took 
the  vows  of  the  order  of  Dominicans.  .Having  studied  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  he  taught  theology,  but  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  1646  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the  different  convenu. 
In  this  way  he  traversed  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  During  these  excursions  he  collected  plants  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history.  .  He  made  drawings  of 
the  plants,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved,  with  a  view  to 
their  publication.  Having  hod  his  hcad-qunrters  at  Rome 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1672,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6. 
Here  he  laboured  to  perfect  his  work,  till  he  died  of  asthma, 
17th  September,  1673. 

He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  thu  library  of  the  convent, 
hut  soon  after  his  death  all  his  collections  were  dispersed,  and 
some  were  burnt.  The  copper-plates  esca^d.  and  were 
collected  and  published  by  Antoine  do  Jussieu,  who  sup- 
plied descriptions,  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed. This  work,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Bar- 
relier,  appearetl  in  one  volume,  folio.  R.  P.  Barretieri 
Plants  per  GalUam,  Hhpaniam  et  Ilaliam  observatee, 
iconibm  tsneia  exhiintee,  '  opus  posthumum ;  accurante  , 
Antonio  Jusaieu  botanices  pro/essore,  in  lueem  edilum,  et 
ad  recentiorum  normamdigestwn,  cui  accessit  ejusdem  auc- 
toris  K-pecimen  de  Insectis,  Paris,  1714.  It  contains  1324 
plates,  of  whiph  three  ore  of  shells,  the  rest  of  plants.  Of 
these  several  are  copies  from  Clusius,  and  earlier  writers, 
and  some  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  Many  were,  however, 
quite  new,  or  very  rare,  so  that  the  volume  is  still  worth 
referring  to.  Barrelier  composed  a  work,  intended  to  in- 
clude descriptions  of  all  the  plants  then  known.  He  called 
it  Hortus  Mundi,  but  it  was  ne^-or  published,  He  also  left 
seven  hundred  figures  of  fungi,  and  three  hundred  of  shells. 
A  genu»  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  Acanthaeea, 
was  called  in  honour  of  him  Barleria.  (See  Haller,  Bib- 
liotkeca  Botanica  ;  Bingreaahie  Universelle.) 

BARREN  FLOWERS,  in  botany,  are  either  those 
which  bear  only  stamens  without  a  pistil,  or  which  have 
neither  stamens  nor  pistil.  Flowers  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion are  very  common  :  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  chiefly 
found  in  grosses  and  sedges,  where  they  often,  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  a  deformed  scale. 

BARREN  LAND,  in  agriculture,  is  that  in  which  the 
plants  generally  cultivated  do  not  prosper  or  arrive  at  ma> 
turi^.  This  batrenness  may  arise  from  vuions  causes. 
Hie  texton  of  iha  khI  may  m  such,  that  the  mdstura  et- 
IHDtial  to  vagetatiMi  eannot  be  retiUiwd,  ta  that  the  flbres 


of  the  roots  cannot  |)enetrate  in  search  of  food.  The  Brst  is 
the  case  in  loose  siliceous  sands,  the  second  in  roclu  and 
indurated  clays.  It  is  seldom  thai  either  of  these  soils 
can  be  rendered  productive,  so  as  to  repay  the  expense 
of  cultivation  unless  under  particular  circumstances.  The 
most  barren  sands  will  become  productive  by  irrigation,  and 
in  that  case  the  labour  applied  to  improve  their  texture,  by 
the  admixture  of  more  tenacious  earth,  may  be  fully  re- 

Eaid.  The  vine  may  be  made  to  grow  in  the  fissures  of  the 
ardest  rocks,  where  the  climate  is  favourable;  and  ter- 
races may  be  formed,  by  which  the  soil  brought  on  may  be 
retained ;  but  in  general  loose  sands  and  rocka  ought  to  be 
left  to  their  naturu  state  of  barrenness. 

There  are,  however,  in  all  countries  tracts  of  land  which 
are  barren  and  waste  in  their  present  state,  and  which,  for 
want  of  better  soils  to  employ  and  feed  on  increasing  popu- 
lation, are  well  worth  improving,  and  will  ultimately  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

By  the  thinl  Report  of  the  Cktmmittee  on  Emigration,  in 
1829.  it  appears  that  the  soil  in  the  British  dominions 
may  be  divided  as  follows : — Taking  the  total  surface  of 
England.  WaTes,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands, 
at  77,394,433  acres,  only  46,522,970  acres  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  30,871,463  acres  uncultivated  or  nearly  so. 
Some  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists  of  high  sheep-walks, 
mountains,  bogs,  and  water ;  but  a  large  portion  is  capable 
of  improvement,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry. 
The  particulars  are  as  below,  and  are  given  in  ^e  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac  for  1829. 


England . 
"Wales... 
Scotland. 
Ireland , . 
British  j 
Islands/ 

Total . . 

Qultivated. 

26,632.000 
3,117,000 
5.265,000 

12,125,280 

383,690 

Uucul 
Capable  of 
ImprovenMal. 

3,454.000 

530,000 

5,950.000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

ivatcd 
Unprofltable. 
3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8.523,930 
2,416,664 

569,469 

ToUL 

32,342,400 
4,752,000 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 

1.1 19.159 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15.871,463 

77,394,433 

Looking  at  this  table,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether 
so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe  may  not  remain  uncultivated  more  from 
want  of  industry  and  skiU,  than  from  insuperable  bar- 
renness. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  out- 
line of  the  various  means  by  which  even  the  poorest  soils 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  adding  something  to  tbe  general 
stock  of  food  necessary  for  a  large  and  increasing  popula- 
lation.  Tbe  question  as  to  the  policy  of  culti\'ating  such 
lands  in  preference  to  importing  supplies  of  foreign  grain, 
is  not  hero  considered.  Our  ^ject  is  to  shew  how  barren 
lands  mav  be  improved,  whenever  such  improvement  may 
be  deemed  expedient. 

Some  lands  are  barren  in  consequence  of  noxious  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  which  by  their  chemical  action  on  the  food 
of  plants,  or  on  their  minute  fibres,  prevent  their  growth  and 
render  them  sickly  and  abortive.  These  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  analysis,  must  be  deprived  of  their  noxious 
qualities  by  chemical  means,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  burning  or  baking.  Nature  has  supplied  a  gene- 
ral and  complete  antidote  to  acid  combinations,  in  lime,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  mineral  productions.  There  are 
few  bad  soils  which  lime  will  not  improve.  The  most  com- 
mon substances  found  in  barren  soils  are  diOerent  combina- 
tions of  metals,  principally  iron,  with  sulphur  and  acids: 
quick  lime  either  decomposes  all  these,  or  renders  them  in- 
nocuous. Another  substance  is  tannin,  or  the  astringent 
principle,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  by  preventing 
the  solubility  of  vegetable  fibres,  transforms  them  into  an 
infiammable  substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peat 
or  moss.  This,  likewise,  is  readily  corrected  by  the  same 
means,  and  experience  has  proved  that  of  all  substances 
which  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  lime  is 
the  most  valuable  as  an  improver  of  bad  soils.  But  the  dif- 
ferent substances  of  which  a  soil  is  composed  may  be  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  vegetation,  and  yet  the  barrenness  may 
not  be  tiie  less,  if  the  Buppl/  or  circulation  of  mmsture  be 
deficient,  or  excessive,  tins  must  therefore  be  the  first 
consideration,  before  any  improTement  is  attempted ;  and  if 
sufficient  moisture  eannot  be  supplied,  or  supafluous  re- 
morodt  all  v/Sbmc  attempts  will  onqr  be  lost  labour.  In  tre- 
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pieal  climates,  irrigation  is  the  chief  source  of  fertili^,  and 
the  most  expensive  works  have  been  constructed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  supply  the  land  with  water 
as  occasion  requires.  In  northern  and  motster  climates,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  soil  is  a  proper  outlet 
to  superfluous  water.  These  two  subjects  will  be  treated  in 
the  articles  Ikkioation  and  Draining. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  moisture  has  been  regulated, 
and  that  the  land  is  to  be  brought  into  cultiTation.  the  first 
thing  to  bo  done  is  to  remo\'e  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  they  be  rocks,  stones,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  only  the 
heath  and  coarse  grasses  which  generally  cover  waste  lands. 
iRocks  may  be  quarried  or  blown,  and  so  may  stones  too 
large  to  be  remored  whole,  and  the  fragments  will  often  bo 
useful  in  building  the  necessary  farm  ofSces,  or  making 
fences  to  divide  the  land  into  fields  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, and  especially  to  keep  off  animals  ftom  destroying 
the  crops.  A  simple  methoo  of  getting  rid  of  la^  stones 
is  to  dig  a  deep  hole  by  tlie  side  of  them,  as  near  as  possible, 
and  roll  them  in,  so  that  they  may  be  buried  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  they  can  be  removed,  this  may 
he  done  by  moans  of  a  common  triangle  with  a  windlass  and 
pulley,  raising  them  on  a  low  carriage  with  hroad  wheels, 
such  as  is  used  for  heavy  timber.  If  the  nature  of  the 
atones  is  lamellated,  and  they  will  split,  wedges  of  soft  iron 
driven  into  holes  made  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  readily 
divide  them  into  flat  pieces  extremely  convenient  for  use. 
A  very  powerful  wedge  for  this  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder 
cut  through  the  axis  into  two  pieces,  between  which  a  thin 
iron  or  steel  wedge  is  inserted ;  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  stone 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  this 
cylinder  and  wedge  are  put  into  it,  the  wedge  is  driven  in 
vith'  repeated  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Several  such 
wedges,  placed  in  a  line,  will  split  lai^  masses  of  the  hardest 
granite,  and  next  to  gunpowder,  are  the  most  efficacious  in* 
Btruments  for  that  purpose.  Trees  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
the  roots,  and  it  saves  labour  to  cut  the  roots  below  the  ground 
while  the  tree  is  standing,  and  draw  the  tree  over  by  means 
of  ropes  fixed  to  the  top  ;  the  stem  becomes  a  lever,  by  which 
the  roots  are  more  easily  drawn  out.  The  Bern  machine, 
wliich  has  been  so  often  described,  was  invented  for  this 
purpose :  it  pushes  the  tree  over,  and  lifts  it  at  the  same  time. 
Useless  shrubs  are  readily  cut  down,  and  serve  for  fuel ;  their 
roots  are  seldom  difficult  to  grub  up :  a  simple  and  powerful 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  strong  iron  three- 
pronged  fork,  having  the  prongs  twenty  inches  long,  and  a 
strong  ashen  handle,  twenty  feet  long,  hxeil  firmly  into  it,  to 
the  end  of  whioh  a  rope  is  fastened ;  tliii  is  driven  obliquely 
under  the  roots,  and  by  means  of  a  log  as  afukrumit  forms 
a  lever  when  pulled  down  by  the  ropes. 


There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  heath  and  grass  of 
the  surface  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  mowing  them  close  to  the 
ground,  and  plougliing  in  tho  roots,  or  by  paring  the  surface 
and  burning  it.  Each  mode  has  had  its  strenuous  advocates, 
and  has  been  alternately  praised  and  reprobated.  A  little 
consideration  will  soon  settle  this  point.  If  the  soil  consists 
of  clay  or  loam  containing  the  yellow  ore  of  iron,  and  if  the 
ashes,  after  the  suds  have  been  burned  in  heaps,  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  uiToct  of  burning  the  surface  will  be  gene- 
rally advantageous,  even  where  the  soil  is  already  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter;  for  tho  fire  will  do  more  good  in  cor- 


recting the  nude  qualities  of  tl»  than  the  small  qnan- 
tity  of  vegetmble  matter  which  is  dispersed  would  have 
done,  bad  it  been  decomposed  in  the  most  favourable  man- 
ner, and  the  tough  roots  of  tiie  heath  whioh  an  reduced  to 
ashes  would  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  decay,  and 
would  have  been  a  constant  impediment  to  the  plough.  Bat 
if  the  soil  is  a  sharp  sand,  and  the  ariies  are  white  and  loo-«, 
burning  destroys  the  small  portion  of  clay  and  vegetabla 
matter  in  the  soil,  without  compensating  the  loss  by  any 
advantage,  and  in  this  case  burning  the  surfoce  is  inexpe- 
dient. The  roots  of  the  heath  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
spades  and  mattocks,  or  by  means  of  a  strong  plough ;  they 
may  then  be  gathered  and  burned,  but  the  grass  must  be 
ploughed  in,  and  not  too  deep  at  first,  thatit  may  soon  rot;  s 
coating  of  lime  ploughed  in  will  accelerate  the  decay  the 
grass.  This  kind  of  soil  requires  the  addition  of  TegetaUe 
and  animal  matter  to  supply  the  humus  in  which  it  fs  de- 
ficient, and  the  principal  attention  must  be  directed  to  diia 
object. 

When  the  surfhee  is  very  uneven,  so  as  to  fonn  hillocks 
and  h<dlov8,  in  which  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate,  levBlUng 
is  a  necessary  process.  The  most  e^tntf  w«y  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  inorided  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  earth  is  to  be  wheeled  does  not  exceed 
a  hundred  yards.   The  surface  should  be  first  pared  off.  and 

!)ut  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  replaced  when  the  operation  of 
evelling  has  been  performed,  in  order  that  the  best  earth, 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  vegetable  matter,  may  not 
be  buried  under  the  poorer  subsoil.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  very  expeditiously  levelled  by  an  instni- 
ment  in  use  in  Flandeis,  which  mef  call  a  pmltbari.  It 


is  a  large  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  having  a  lonfi; 
handle :  about  the  middle  of  thi&  shovel,  which  is  convex 
at  the  bottom,  are  two  hooks,  one  on  each  side,  to  which 
chains  are  fixed,  which  unite  at  the  bar  to  which  the  traces 
of  a  horse  or  horses  are  to  be  attached  :  a  rope  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  handle  completes  the  instrument.  A  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  it  raises  the  handle,  and  the  shoral 
enters  the  ground,  and  is  filled  by  the  horse  going  on.  By 
depressing  the  handle,  the  lo^  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
l  ounded  bottom  of  the  shovel,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place  where 
it  is  to  bo  deposited.  By  letting  the  handle  go,  retaining 
the  rope,  the  whole  is  upset  instantly,  turning  over  on  the 
edge ;  the  handle  strikes  on  the  bar,  and  the  load  is  left 
behind  in  a  heap.  By  piiHing  the  rope,  the  whole  insini- 
ment  resumes  its  original  position,  and  is  broo^bt  back  to  the 

fdace  from  which  the  earth  is  to  betaken  again, without  any 
OSS  of  time,  or  the  slightest  stoppage  of  the  horses.  About 
five  cwts.  of  loose  earth  may  be  thus  moved  at  each  time. 
By  means  of  this  machine  the  small  fields  in  Flanders  are 
raised  about  two  feet  or  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  ground 
laid  convex,  sloping  in  every  direction  to  let  tho  water  run 
oflF.  Thus  also  the  soil  of  the  headlands,  which  accumulatn 
by  the  repeated  turnings  of  the  plough  in  our  fields,  might 
be  carried  back  to  the  middle,  or  thread  evenly  OFer  the 
ground.  A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  in  France  An-  an 
improved  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  has  two  larpe  wheels 
for  such  grounds  as  will  not  rosily  idlow  die  moiUbari  Xu 
slide  over  iL  It  is  more  complicated,  bat  as  it  maj  affnd 
nsefhl  suggestions,  and  be  improved  and  sinqdifled,  ««  giTa 
a  drawing  and  description  of  it. 

A  is  the  box  or  shovel  to  contain  the  ear^  the  bottom  of 
which  opens  to  release  the  load ;  B  B  two  handles ;  C  ropes 
to  keep  tho  box  steady:  d  a  windlass,  witti  e  a  ratchcd 
wheel  to  raise  the  box  when  fUIl ;  X  is  the  axle  on  which 
the  second  wheel  runs,  which  has  been  taken  off  to  Aow 
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the  construction  of  the  instrument.  It  is  not  yet  brought 
into  general  use,  hut  the  experiments  made  with  it  are  said 
to  have  been  quite  eatisfaotory. 

The  land  being  now  inclosed,  fenced,  and  drained 
where  requisite,  obstacles  to  the  pbugh  removed,  and 
in  a  tolerably  level  state,  it  remains  only  to  consider 
how  it  may  he  most  advantageously  cultivated,  so  as 
in  the  end  to  repa^  the  first  and  great  outlay.  Some 
lands  which  have  lain  waste  for  ages  for  want  of  a  proper 
spirit  of  enterprise,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  tolerable 
depth  of  moderately  fertile  earth.  These  mus^t  he  treated 
like  a  garden  newly  formed,  and  trenched  aa  deep  as  po8- 
sible;  mere  e.iposure  to  the  air  and  frost  will  often  make 
them  highly  productive,  and  in  this  case  the  only  caution 
necessary  is  not  to  exhaust  them  at  first ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  fertility  should  bo  increased  by  such  crops  and  manuring 
as  will  always  restore  more  humus  than  has  been  consumed 
by  vegetation.  It  is  too  common  an  error  with  those  who 
have  made  a  great  outlay,  to  be  imp^ieut,  and  expect  too 
rapid  a  replacement  of  the  capital  laid  out.  This  makes 
them  sow  white  cro|>8  in  preference  to  roots  and  legumes ; 
and  as  fresh  earth  is  generally  very  productive,  especially 
in  straw,  they  imagine  the  land  to  be  of  a  better  quality 
than  it  really  is,  and  won  exhaust  it,  by  which  they  loiie 
infinitely  more  in  the  end  than  if  they  h^an  with  roots  and 
green  crops,  and  raised  a  quantity  of  manure  by  the  stock 
fed  on  them.  Lime  excites  new  land  wonderfully,  and  no 
manure  is  more  active,  provided  there  be  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  or  added  at  the  same  time.  The  lime  renders 
the  natural  huiliUB  soluble  and  active,  and,  if  put  on  iiyu- 
diciously,  will  soon  leave  none  for  future  crops.  Bone-dust 
will  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  lime  alone  ;  hut  bone- 
duat,  or.  what  is  better,  coarselybruised  bones,  are  chiefly 
of  use  in  raising  the  first  crop  of  turnips.  They  should 
therefore  be  used  sparingly,  unless  they  can  be  obtained 
very  cheap,  and  only  on  light  loams  w  sands.  Mixed  with 
ashes  in  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  heat,  they  become  much 
more  oificaeious. 

But  ailer  all  the  experue  of  clearing  the  land  and  pre- 
paring it  for  cultivation,  it  may  yet  be  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  dishearten  the  improver.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
two  kinds  of  soil  very  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  one  is  generally  called  sandy  heath  soil,  the 
other  is  peat  or  moor,  both  quite  unproductive  till  they  are 
improved ;  and  yet  vast  tracts  of  both  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  are  co^-ered  with  a  rich  harvest,  in  spite 
of  their  uaturai  barreiuieftB.  Sir  Humphry  Dav^  declared, 
on  analysis,  that  the  soil  of  Bagshot  HeaUi,  io  its  natural 
state,  was  the  most  barren  soil  in  England ;  yet  great  por- 
tions of  this  barren  soil  are  now  covert  with  thriving  plant- 
ations,  interspersed  with  green  fields.  The  methods  used 
to  brinff  this  land  into  culLivation  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  stmlLar  soils.  The  surface  soil  of  the  heath  consists  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  light  loam,  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
yellow  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  subsoil  is  gene- 
rally a  atifler  loam.  The  water  which  percolates  the  upper 
stratum  diswrfves  a  portion  of  the  iron  1^  means  of  the  car- 
bmic  add,  and  this  inm,  mixed  with  ewtn,  is  slowly  depouted 


in  a  thin  layer  on  the  impervious  subsoil,  where  it  takes  a 
hard  crystaUized  form,  called  the  iron  pan,  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  moisture ;  and  until  this  pan  be  broken,  no  cul- 
tivation can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  surface.  A  part  of  the  subsoil  being  brougUt  to  the 
surface  greatly  improves  the  texture  of  the  sand,  and  tben 
the  salts  of  iron  must  be  decomposed  and  the  acid  neutral- 
ized by  lime  or  chalk,  Manure  is  now  the  principal  object, 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  towns,  or 
from  old  cultivated  lands  near  at  hand,  the  progress  will  be 
very  slow.  Planting  trees,  especially  the  fir  and  the  larch, 
is  then  the  only  resource ;  but  where  manure  and  calcareous 
earth,  either  in  the  form  of  chalk,  inarl,  or  hme,  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  the 
following  manner.  Lay  on  a  good  coating  of  chalk  or  marl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  shallow  fhrrov. 
In  spring, plough  again  deeper,  mixing  the  calcareous  earth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  frequent  harrowings : 
all  the  dung  that  can  have  been  collected  must  be  laid  on 
and  ploughed  in  by  tbo  end  of  May.  In  June,  drill  turnip- 
seed  with  bone-dust,  if  possible,  in  rows  not  too  distant; 
say  twelve  inches,  if  the  soil  is,  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  proportioiT  as  it  is  of  better  quality.  These,  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  must  be  carefully  hoed  till  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  They  must  be  fed  off  by  sheep  in 
the  following  winter  and  spring  :  the  dung  of  the  sheep 
must  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  sheep  are  removed.  The  quality  of  the  first 
crop  will  decide  whether  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  ventured  on 
in  the  second  year,  in  which  case  tartarian  oats  are  found 
the  best  suited  to  such  land :  hut,  if  the  turnips  were  not  a 
very  good  crop,  a  second  crop  of  the  same,  or  of  cole,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  be  again  fed  off,  will  be  much  better  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  shows  an  evident  improvement 
in  colour  and  texture,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
ccop  of  turnips  and  oats  alternately.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
hm,  by  frequent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  of  a  uniform 
and  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  first  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  clover  and  perennial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years  with- 
out mowing.  When  it  is  next  broken  up,  it  may  be  treated 
OS  the  old  cultivated  lands  of  a  similar  quality  usually  are. 

If  a  well-cuUivated  farm  i»  near,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  manure  can  be  raiaed  upon  it,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
it  into  artificial  meadows,  or  keeping  it  under  green  crops,  so 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained,  tlio 
land  to  be  improved  may  be  soon  brought  into  a  productive 
state,  without  robbing  the  old  land  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Nothing  baa  so  rapid  on  efiect  in  removing 
sterility  as  the  free  use  of  the  urine  of  caitte,  and  the 
draining  of  dunghills,  collected  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
covered  tanks ;  but  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping 
cattle  stalled  and  fed  with  provender  brought  to  tbeni. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  fertility  of  the  once  poor, 
barren  heaths  of  Flanders.  In  diflbrent  situations  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  procure  sufficient  manure,  at  least 
at  fiflM^  vai  tiie  progreiB  will  be  much  dower.    In  this 
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cwn  the  Medi  of  rye,  tans,  beans,  bnek-wlwat.  and  other 
Bwealaitplaiit^  must  besom,  and  the  eroppknighed  in 
when  in  bwaeom :  potatoes  and  oilier  roots  may  be  raised, 
to  be  omsimied  by  cattle  and  swioe^  in  abedi  iniilt  for  the 
pnrpoee  near  at  hand,  and  every  means  that  ingenuity  can 
dense  must  he  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  as  much  manure 
as  possible.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sods  u>d. parings  of  the  surface, 
with  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  and  with  lime,  and  whan 
thoroughly  incorpoi^ted  by  frequent  turning,  mixing,  and 
repeat^  watering  with  hquid  manure,  a  good  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  go:  for  one 
acre  brought  into  a  tolerably  fertile  state  will  repay  the  cost 
better  than  many  imperfeedy  improved ;  and  by  proceeding 
gradually  in  this  way,  more  land  irill  be  brought  into  a  state 
It  for  cultivation  at  the  end  a  fav  years,  and  at  less 
expanse,  than  could  have  been  done  by  beginning  with 
too  much  at  first 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  hrii^  a  large  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  cultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
where  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  for  the 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  which, 
in  the  end.  is  very  advantageous ;  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  fiirze,  which  will  readily  come  up,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
cut  ibr  foel  for  ^keis,  but  in  the  meantime  have  peatly 
improved  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especially  that  which  has 
been  trenched,  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  roots  and  their  fi^s,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
three  years  that  the  land  has  been  covered  with  these  plants. 
This,  at  alt  events,  will  more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  fiiture  improvement 
will  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
treated  as  is  recommended  above  when  first  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  token  from  our  sagacious  and  indus- 
trious neighbours  the  Flemish. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  sandy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  unproductive  scnl,  differenoe  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  wet, 
stiff  lands  must  be  divided  by  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  ridges,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  frost :  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  be  sown, 
audi  as  suit  the  soiL  Paring  and  burning  the  surlace  are 
here  generally  useful  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  some- 
times bo  repeated  with  advantage.  Such  soils,  in  the  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  tbcm  into  a  sound  and  fertile  state  by  tillage  and 
manuring,  and  by  clearing  them  of  all  the  roots  and  seeds 
of  weeds  before  they  be  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  done  with  a  first  cropafter  a  clean  fallow, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  without  any  crop  of  corn  at  all,  and 
kept  free  from  <»arser  grosses  by  hand-weeding.  Inocu- 
lating  grass  is  by  far  the  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
permanent  award.   [See  Grass  and  Inoculation.] 

There  is  anothei  kind  of -barren  soil,  which  extends  over 
Urge  tracts  in  northern  climates,  welt  known  by  the  name 
of  peat.  Or  moor.  This  being  chieQy  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  too  loose  in  its  texture  for  any  vigorous  vegetation. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  an  insoluble,  astrmgent  nature,  highly 
unfit  for  the  increase  and  nourishment  of  plaots.  Moors  being 
generally  situated  in  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
the  superfluous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
before  any  improvement  of  them  can  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  soft  soil  into  a  more  solid 
state ;  and  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
nsoFiil  by  its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  surface  may 
be  burned  in  sods,  and  the  aahea  will  greatly  improve  tbe 
remainder.  Lime,  chalk,  mari,  or  sh^ls,  are  the  specific 
correctors  of  the  quality  and  texture.  By  the  help  of  these, 
the  soft  moss,  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards,  is  made  to  produce  abundant  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats;  and,  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
compact  soil  is  form(»l,  which  soon  bears  the  tread  of  men 
and  even  cattle;  and  then,  properly  speaking,  the  culti- 
vation may  be  said  to  begin.'  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  too  much  moisture  by  the  stilt  unconso- 
lidated mass,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  numerous  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  prcqper  outlets  kept 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  Improve  and  consolidate.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moss,  of  little  more  solidity  tbin 
a  bog,  can  he  rendered  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  loaded 
waggons  on  its  surface.  It  often  happens,  where  there  is  a 
command  of  good  water  which  can  be  bnnight  above  lbs 
level  of  the  old  peat  moss,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  t 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  that  ia  required  ii, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artificially  produced,  be  not  bnksB 
through,  and  that  the  bottom  be  well  drained. 

We  have  only  given  brief  hints  and  outlines  to  those  who 
may  be  incUned  to  render  lands  productive  whidi  hare 
hilberto  been  barreiL  The  certain  ooat  and  |»obaUe  in- 

Srovement  must  be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avdd 
isappoinUnent  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a  small  and 
experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  new 
modes  of  lessening  the  expense  of  many  of  the  operatioiu 
will  be  suggested,  errors  will  be  avoided,  and  some  ceitatn 
practical  ground  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  eau 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren  spots  are 
improved ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were, 
by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his  richest  lands  can  produce. 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rash 
speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes ;  but,  without  this  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  e>'er 
have  been  cultivated,  until  the  wants  of  a  popul^ion  grejUer 
than  the  richest  lands  could  feed  had  forced  tbe  cultintiaa 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  very  poor 
soils,  chiefly,  that  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
opemtions  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  could  never 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  afford  rent  to  a 
proprietor,  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  tbe  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many  populous 
countries  has  suggested  the  employment  of  the  poor  aad 
friendless  on  their  improvement,  and  it  has  been  thou^t  a 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  money,  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  sim[de  temporary  rewf^  in  such  % 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  th«r 
future  comfort  and  independence.    In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent, 
to  paupers,  in  order  that  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them  ;  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  been  at- 
tended with  groat  success.   But  where  a  barren  waste  can 
only  be  improved  by  artificial  manures  and  expen*vje  opera- 
tions, it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  \rj  \about  alone, 
without  considerable  capital ;  and  neither  the  judiciww 
managers  of  public  funds,  nor  prudent  speculators  on  th^ 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  oo  Uk 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturally  indolent  and  idls 
class  <^mett  shall  make  it  productive  ^tha  to  themselves 
or  those  who  have  advanced  tbe  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony  at  Frederikaowd, 
in  theprovinceof  Drenthe  in  Holland,  noticed  b;^  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  of  which  a  short  account  may  be  found  in  the  Com- 
panion to  the  AJmanac/or  1 829,  seems  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  but  until  we  shall  have  a  little  longer  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  this  experi- 
ment as  decisive.  The  colony  must  necessarily  incTeeae  the 
population,  which  is  already  redundant,  and  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  a  seminary  of  paupers.* 

A  portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a  poor  fjamily, 
with  a  little  pecuniary  assistance  at  first,  in  the  purchase 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until  the  land  produces  food  m 
tbe  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  wul  occasion  much 
less  expense,  and  will  in  general  be  attended  witti  less  lou 
and  fewer  casualties  than  Hie  improvement  of  pocff  sands  aad 
heaths,  however  judicious  may  be  the  management;  and 
the  ground  converted  into  a  garden  will  increase  modi  more 
rapidly  in  value,  than  an  equal  quantity,  originally  worth 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  by  three  times  the  labour 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich  then  be  the  improvers  of 
and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on  mora  gntenil 
soils. 

•  Since  writiiiff  tbe  mbora  obvCTvntioiu.  we  undmtand  tlul  Um  Bslitiu 
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It  is  nest  increasing  manufoctureg,  wltere  land  acquires 
a  greater  value,  that  ^ren  land  is  soon  converted  into  fer^ 
tile  fields  It  is  there,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
laads  is  most  profitable,  and  the  neighbourhoods  of  Aber- 
•deen,  Birmingbam,  Mancbe^er,  and  Sheffield,  among  many 
«thflTS,  famish  examples  of  Ae  greatest  industry  and  per- 
»everance  in  overcoming  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
£ven  Chat  Moss,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which 
was  lately  nothing  but  a  quaking  bodv  of  peat  to  a  great 
depth,  is  beginning  to  be  covered  with  green  fields  and 
farm  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  To  those  engaged  in 
these  impFOvements  this  article  may  not  be  altofjetUer  unin- 
teresting. We  refer  for  further  information  to  the  commu- 
nications, surveys,  and  reports  made  to  the  Boai-d  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  various  articles  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
and  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  A.  Young. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  poor  wastes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  right  to  tithes,  when  the  land 
should  have  been  fully  improved,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (2  and  3  Bdw.  VI.  e.  1 3), 
by  which  barren  and  heath  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  or  meadow,  shall  pay  tithe 
of  com  and  hay  after  seven  years  from  the  first  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  release  such  lands  from  all  claims  for  tithes 
during  that  period,  other  than  had  been  paid  before  in  its 
waste  state  :  viz.,  that  of  wool,  lamb,  and  the  milk  or  young 
of  cattle  depastured  on  it.  But  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  words  of  the  statute  in  several  important  decisions, 
it  is  only  the  very  poorest  soils,  which  will  produce  nothing 
without  extraordinary  manuring,  and  Which  are  suapte  na^ 
tura  aterilea,  which  have  enjoj  ed  this  exemption ;  but  wood" 
land  grubbed  up,  commons  inclosed,  fens  drained,  and  lands 
recovered  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  at  a  great  expense, 
unlesa  protected  by  an  especial  act  of  parliament  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  are  subject  to  a  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  or  an  equivalent  composition,  from  the  first  year 
that  any  crop  is  produced  upon  them. 

BARRI,  OIRALDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  GI- 
RALDUS,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giral- 
KUS  Cahbrbnsis,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  lineage. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri,  by  Angharalb, 
daughter  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  was  born  in  or  about  1146,  at  the 
castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
David's,  where  his  uncle,  David  Fitigerald.  at  that  time 
bishop  of  the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  his  education. 
Giraluus,  in  the  hUtory  of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that 
ui  early  youth  be  was  too  negligent  and  playful,  but  his 
uncle  and  his  masters  remonstrated  so  sharply  with  him 
tliat  he  became  diligent,  and  soon  surpassed  his  fellow- 
students.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  ho  remained  for  three  years,  and 
acquired  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  On  his  return  to  England,  about  11 72, .he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  preferment  both  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  church.  Finding  that  the  Welsh  were 
very  reluctant  in  paying  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese  {more 
particularly  in  the  districts  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  he 
applied  to  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  legate  in  Wales  to  rectify  these  and 
other  abuses.  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  He  likewise  attempted  to  reform  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
priests  who  hod  wives  \  these  he  called  concubines,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  dismission.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, who  opposed  his  remonstrances  on  this  account,  was 
at  first  suspended,  and  afterwards  deprived,  a  sufficient 
maintenance  only  being  ass^ed  to  him  from  his  former 
preferment,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  officious  legate. 

On  the  death  of  David  Fitzgerald  hb  uncle,  the  canons 

St  David's  met  in  council,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  elected 
Giraldus  to  be  his  successor  ;  but  the  archdeacon  thinking 
the  election  made  too  hastily,  and  not  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  went  on  the  following  morning  to  the  chapter, 
and,  contnuy  to  tiie  advice  of  his  friends,  renounced  it. 
His  reason  was  that  the  necessar)^  application  had  not  been 
previously  made  to  the  king  or  his  justiciary  for  the  royal 
assent.  The  chapter,  however,  persisted  in  their  choice, 
which  so  highly  displeased  King  Henry  II.  that  he  threat- 
ened,to  diap(»we^  them  of  their  lands  and  revenues.  The 


king  summoned  a  council,  and  submittecl  the  cas^  ib  the 
consideration  of  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  suffragan  bishops,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  fit 
person  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  They  unanimously  recom- 
mended Giraldus  as  a  man  of  learning  and  spirit,  but  the 
king  objected ;  he  considered  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
elect  too  upright  and  active  a  person  to  the  vacant  see, 
especially  one  whose  relationship  to  Prince  Rhys,  and 
to  almost  all  the  greatCT  fomilia  of  WMes,  mi^ht  prove 
detrimental  to  bis  crown.  Peter  de  Leia,  a  Cluniac  monk 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  was,  in  oonsequence,  cboeen 
Bishop  of  St.  David's;  and  Giraldus  relieved  his  disappoint* 
ment  by  foreign  travel.  He  again  retired  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  chieUy  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  professorship  of  which  last,  in  that  university,  was 
offered  to  him  in  1179.  He  returned  home  in  118U,  and, 
proceeding  to  his  archdeaconry,  found  the  diorese  of  St. 
David  8  in  confusion.  Peter  de  Leia  hod  quarrelled  wfth 
the  canons  and  inhabitants,  and  was  driven  from  bis  see, 
the  administration  of  which  was  now  committed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Giraldus.  He  held  it  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  bishop  was  restored. 

About  the  year  1184  Giraldus  was  induced  by  King 
Henry  II.  to  reside  at  court ;  soon  after  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  Having  fulfilled  his  commission 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  he  returned  to  court,  was  made 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  had  pronlises  of  great  pre* 
ferment,  which  were  not  fulfilled,  probably  because  GirarauB 
desired  to  have  it  in  Wales. 

In  1185  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince  John,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Ireland  as  secretary  and  privy-councillor ; 
but  the  prince  using  youthful  counsels  instead  of  those  of  the 
old  adventurers  who  were  best  act^uainted  with  tbe  affiiirS 
of  the  country,  returned  after  a  residence  of  some  months* 
leaving  Giraldus  behind,  who  continued  there  to  compteto 
and  digest  the  collections  he  was  making  for  his  two  works 
on  the  topography  and  conquest  of  Ireland.  Previous  to 
leaving  that  country  the  prince  offered  Giraldus  the  Irish 
bishoprics  of  Femes  and  Leighlin,  and  on  his  ref\ising  each 
of  them  separately,  proposed,  if  he  would  accept  them,  to 
consolidate  the  two ;  but  this  he  also  refused.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  says  he  Ukewi»e  refusetl  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
period  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel.  In  1187  he  returned  to 
England,  when,  having  finished  hts  work  on  the  topography 
of  Ireland,  he  read  its  three  divisions  (diatinctionea),  on 
three  separate  days,  before  public  audiences  in  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  On  the  first  day  he  entertained  all  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  next  day  the-doctora  and  scholars 
of  fame  and  reputation  ;  on  the  third  day  the  scholars  of 
the  lower  rank,  the  soldiers  and  burgesses. 

In  II 88  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a  journey  (which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  notice  of  that  prelate)  through  the  rough  and  moun< 
tainous  parts  of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  a  crusade.  The  more  lasting  fruit  of  this  journey 
was  hia  work  entitled  Jtinerarium  Cambriee. 

In  1189  Giraldus  attended  King  Hen^  II.  in  his  expe- 
dition  into  France,  and  remained  mere  till  aftor  the  king's 
death,  when  Richfurd  I.  sent  him  back  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Wales,  and  even  appointed  him,  coadjutor  to  William 
Longchamp,  Bisliop  of  Ely,  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 
After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff,  in 
hopes  to  succeed  to  St.  David's,  his  favourite  object,  that 
see  became  vacant  in  1199,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  it  by  the  chapter.  Yet  here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed by  the  opposition  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  the  same  grounds  which  had  been  alleged  on 
former  occasions  by  King  Henry.  He  thus  became  involved 
in  a  contest  which  lasted  five  years,  during  which  he  took 
three  journeys  to  Rome,  and  was  at  Irtst  defeated,  the  pope 
passing  a  definitive  sentence,  and  declaring  his  election  Qidf. 

Soon  after  ^s  Giraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in 
favour  of  Phflip,  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother,  Philip  de 
Barri,  for  whom  he  always  retained  the  kindest  affection. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoore  says,  that  besides  the  archdeaconry  of 
Brecknock  and  Prebend  of  Mathrey,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  Giraldus  resigned  to  his  nephew,  he  was  possessed  of 
the  livings  of  N angle  and  Tenby  in  the  same  county:  be 
was  also  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Hereford,  and  held 
the  living  of  Chesterton,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  which  last 
Selden,  in  his  book  On  Tithea,  says  he  was  presented  hj 
Gerard  de  Camvilu,  patron  and  lord  of  Middleton,  in  Oxfocdi 
shire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11* 
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Oiraldns  paased  th«  last  serenteen  t«ub  of  hit  life  in 
itttfljr,  xeriwut  his  tarmat  literary  works  and  composing 
Others,  of  vhich  he  has  himself  given  a  copions  index.  In 
tba  midst  of  these  occupations  ne  received  once  more  an 
dht  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and  would  have  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but  ft^m  the  dishonour- 
able terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he  refused  the  eccle- 
ilastical  dignity  vhich  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
earnest  wishes. 

He  died  at  St.  David's*  in  the  74th  year  of  his  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  effify  still 
remains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch- 

'  Noble  in  his  birth.'  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  *  wd  cnuely  in 
his  person ;  mild  in  hia  manners  and  affiible  in  his  conver- 
sation; zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in  maintaining  the 
fights  and  dignities  at  his  cbureb ;  moral  in  his  character 
ud  orthodox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disinterested* 
though  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious ;— such 
was  Giraldus.  And  in  whatm-er  point  of  view  we  examine 
tlu  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  whether  as  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adw-ned  the  annals 
of  the  twelfth  century.'  As  an  histtman,  however,  he  was 
fall  of  credulity,  and  aa  a  man,  aa  his  works  prove,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  recwd. 

Giraldus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  hU  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
Wharton.  O^er  lista  will  be  found  in  Fabrtcius's  BibUo- 
iheea  Med.  et  It^f.  Laiinitatii,  edit.  Patav.  4to.  1754.  torn, 
iii.  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Biop;  Britan- 
nica,  edit.  1778.  vol.  i.  pp.  640,  64S,  644.  Sir  Ricliatd 
Hoare  has  given  us  aAill  account  of  such  manuscripts  of 
hU  works  as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archtepiiwopal  Library  at  LamlKth.  at 
Bene't  (Corpus  Chiisti)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  prmted  are,  1.  lii- 
nerarium  Camhriee,  12mo.  Lond.  1585,  and  in  Camden's 
Ansl.  Norm.  ^-c.  Script,  fol.  Krancof.  1602,  pp.  815—878. 

2.  Tupographia  Hibemia,  Camd.  ut  supr.  pp.  692—754. 

3.  Expugnatio  Hibemta,  ibid.  pp.  755—813.  4.  Descriptio 
Camoriee,  ibid.  pp.  879—892.  fi.  The  following  pieces  by 
Giraldus,  priated  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia 
Sacra  :~-yita  Qaifridi  ArehUpiacopi  Eboracentitt  p*  375 ; 
VittB  Episcoporum  Lincobtimtium,  pp.  4 1 0 — 419;  Vtt^B  sex 
Bpiscoporum  coataneorum,  pp.  420—433 ;  Epistola  ad 
^eph.  Langton  Archiep.  Caniuar.  p.  435 ;  Epistola  ad 
Ce^iulum  Her^fordeme  de  Libris  d  se  scriptis,  pp.  439— 
444 ;  Catalogns  brevior  Librorum  montm,  p.  443 ;  lAber 
tecundus  de  Descriptions  WalU«e,  pp.  44? — 455  ;  Retrac- 
iationes,  pp.  455 — 4  56  ;  De  Rebus  d  se  gestis  tibri  iii.  pp. 
457— 513 ;  De  Jure  et  Statu  Menevensis  Ecclenat  Dislinc- 
iionesvii.  pp.  514— 627  j  Vita  S.  Davidis  Archiepiscopi 
Menevermt,  pp.  628-~640.  6.  Gemma  Eccletiastica,  men- 
tioned by  Chalmers,  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  S6,  as  pubUshed 
at  Menti  in  1549,  wittwut  the  author's  name,  under  the 
title  of  Gemma  Aninue.  John  Stowe's  translations  from 
Giraidus's  historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum.  Noa. 
544  and  561,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin  through  Wales,  translated  into  English,  and  illus- 
trated with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  2  vols. 
4to.  To  this  work  the  preceding  account  is  much  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  in  the  Biographia  Britarmica,  article 
'  Barry  ;*  to  Bale,  lllustr.  Script. ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol  ii.  pp.  457—513  ;  and  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Med.  et 
h^.  Latinitatit.  Something  also  was  translated  from 
Giraldus  concerning  Ireland  in  Harrison's  edition  of  Holio- 
shed's  Chronicle,  vol.  i,  fol,  1566. 

BARRICADE,  a  military  t«m  for  a  fence  fmrned  in 
haste  with  baskets  of  oarth,  trees,  paUsades,  or  the  Uk^  to 
create  obstruction,  and  preserve  an  army  from  the  shot  or 
assault  of  an  enemy.  Carts,  waggons,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  back  bodi 
horse  and  foot  for  some  time.  In  regular  barricades,  the 
most  usual  materitds  consist  of  pales  or  stakes,  crossed  with 
bottoons,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  feet,  usually  set  up  in 
passages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
a  strong  wooden  rail  supported  by  stanchions  extending 
MTosa  the  foremost  part  of  the  quartw^eck.  The  upper 
part,  which  oontains  a  double  rope-netting,  above  the  rail, 
IS  rtuflfed  with  fiiQ  hammocks,  to  intercept  the  mfrtion,  and 
ITOTent  the  execution  of  uiaU  shot  ia  an  action. 


(See  James's  Military  Dictionary ;  Falconer's 
DioMonorir,  enluged  by  Dr.  William  Bumef.  Load.  1814^ 

BARRIER,  from  the  French  barriire,  in  a  gfooor^ 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood-work  or  other  oonstsuMioa 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  pauing  through  the  pWw 
where  it  is  fixed :  hence  it  comes  to  signify  a  fortification, 
or  strong  place,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  oouotry.  Thus  wa  iissd 
formerly  to  speak  of  the  barrier-fortresses  of  Flanders.  It 
is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  transoma, 
or  overthwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  % 
passage^  intrencfament,  w  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  tite 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  ia  opcuoed  and  shnt 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  ban, 
about  five  feet  long,  perpendicuuir  to  the  horizon,  and  kept 
together  by  two  long  bars  going  across,  and  anothor  etoss> 
ing  diagonally.  A  barrier  is  commonly  set  up  in  a  void 
space,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  lialf-mocois.  && 
(See  James's  Military  Dictionary,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  called  by  the  natives  OTEA.  aa 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  one  of  the  group  Is 
which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  has  been  given.  BarrMr 
Island,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  frcHQ  nortii  to  south, 
and  thirteen  miles  .broad  in  its  broadest  part,  liea  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  36<*  12'  N.laL,  asA  17&*>  31' 
£.  long. 

BARRIER,  TREATY  OF  THE,  signed  at  Antworp. 
November  15,  1 715,  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Stetas-Geowal  of  tb«  United 
Provinces.  The  natural  boundaries  which  divi^  fcinndsma 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains.  FraacM. 
far  instance,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  ^e  south  vest 
respectively  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine  form  its  frontier  to  the  south-east  and  easL 
These  are  boundaries  marked  out  by  nature.  In  the  arrida 
*  Balance  of  Power,'  an  exposition  ia  given  of  the  phndpiea 
according  to  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  ex^ient  to 
fix  a  limit  to  a  slate,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regula^ng  its 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.  From  inspecting  a 
map,  it  might  appear  that  the  natural  boundary  of  France 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  tbooght 
that  the  extension  at  her  tcrritonr  to  that  frontier  would 
give  her  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  aflhin  of  Europe ;  tad 
hence,  in  accordance  with  tiie  principles  by  which  the  1h- 
lance  of  power  is  regulated,  at  the  last  great  Congress  oS  the 
European  Powers  at  Vienna,  a  political  boundary  was  de- 
fined on  that  side  of  France  where  none  naturally  exists. 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  specioa 
of  political  adjustment.  It  was  diclaled  bv  the  jemlouajr 
which  tlie  States-General  of  Holland  felt  of  the  power  of 
France,  and  its  object  was  to  define  the  northern  limits  of 
the  latter  country  by  a  new  frontier;  the  strong  p\aces  of 
which,  although  in  many  cases  belonging  to  Austria,  were 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
troops  of  both  powers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  this 
trea^  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Ausbia  the  suoeessioo  to 
the  Austrian  possessioDS  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  pnnisioft 
rendered  expedient  by  the  example  which  had  just  been 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  acquiring 
the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  under  the  previous  union  or 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies.  Uie  possessions  in 
question  had  been  attached.  In  fact  the  main  points  in  the 
Treaty  of  the  Barrier  had  developed  themselves  m  sucoessivo 
negotiations  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  oontested  bf 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  respected  its  mfluenoe 
on  the  balance  of  European  power. 

In  the  grand  alliance  of  1701.  the  Statea-Genaal  made 
some  stipulations  for  a  new  frontier  to  Fiance ;  and  its 
limits  were  detailed  ui  a  private  treaty  concluded  in  17U9 
between  England  and  the  States-General.  By  another 
treaty,  on  the  Pnrtestant  suoeeswm  in  EngUnd  being  na- 
ranteed  by  the  States-General.  Queen  Anna  pnHSisea  to 
exercise  her  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  for  the 
Dutch  the  right  of  garrisoning  certain  fortified  places  io  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which,  moreover,  should  serve  oa 
the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  France ;  tho 
States-General  charging  themselves  with  the  snpport  of  the 
garrisons,  and  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. England  engag^  to  furnish  10,000  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war  in  case  the  barrier  fixed  by  this  treaty  was 
attacked ;  and.  if  this  aid  proved  insufficient,  she  engaged  to 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  aggresswr. 
The  above  engagements  were  made  duxing  the  vac  idaim 
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to  the  SpanUh  raeesHlon,  whkh  wai  terminfttod  by  Die 
peac«  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
fused to  accept  the  articles  of  the  treaty  so  for  as  they 
affected  him ;  and  in  1 714  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  by  which  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were 
ceded  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  above  diirteen  months 
hod  been  spent  in  negotiations,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  on  the  1  Sth  November,  1715.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  previous  negotiations  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ^revaila  in  the  artielea  of  this  treaty,  which  are 
twenty-nine  in  number.  By  one  of  them  the  emperor  con- 
sented, as  had  been  previously  arrannd,  that  tne  Dutdi 
should  garrison  certain  towns  in  the  Austrian  Low  Coun- 
tries with  their  troops.  (Koch,  TraitSt  de  Paix;  L'Art 
d$  verier  lea  Datea.') 

BARRING-OUT,  apractiee  formerly  common  in  schools, 
and  still  practised  in  some  schools  in  the  north  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  hiaZ.f/«q^^diiMn,  says,  that  in  1083,  in  the 
beginning  of  Addison's  twelfth  j'car, '  his  father  being  made 
dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  &mily  to  his  new 
residence,  and  I  believe  placed  him  for  some  time,  probably 
not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  in- 
terval his  hii^praphera  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it 
only  from  a  story  of  a  haning-out,  told  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle.'  *  The  practice  of  barring-out,* 
he  adds,  *  was  a  savage  lieense  practised  in  many  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  liberty,  some  days  before  the  time  of  regular  re- 
cess, took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  the?  barred  the 
doors,  and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master 
would  do  more  thiui  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  often  strunled  hard  to  force  or  surprise  the  gar- 
rison. The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  schoolboy,  was  barred 
out  at  LichSeld.  and  the  whfde  operation,  as  be  said,  was 

£ tanned  and  conducted  by  Addison.'  (Johnson's  IForh, 
[urphy's  edit.  1806,  vol.  x.  pp.  73.  74.) 
Brand,  in  his  PopiJar  AnHmattes,  vol.  i.  pp.  346*  347. 
speaks  of  the  custom  as  still  existing  in  the  grammar-sduwl 
of  the  city  of  DarluuD,  and  at  the  school  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

In  the  statutes  o^  Witton  School,  near  Northwich,  in 
Cheshire,  founded  hy  Sir  John  Deane,  a.d.  1558,  the  ob- 
servance of  this  practice  by  the  scholars  is  directed.  (See 
Carlisle's  Descrtptim  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  vol.  i. 
p.  133.)  It  prevailed  long  also  at  Rotbbury,  near  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland.  Hind.  vol.  U.  p.  259.)  An  entertain- 
ing story  of  a  barring-out  is  given  in  vol.  vi.  of  Mist  Bd^ 
vortb's  Parenff  Atnttant,  t2mo.  Lend.  1813.  Hutchm- 
son,  in  his  History  qf  Cumberland,  vol.  U.  p.  323,  says  this 
custom  was  used  1^  the  scholars  of  the  free-school  of  Brom- 
fleld  in  that  county,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  the 
more  expressive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at  Fasting's  Even. 

HARRINGTON,  THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES, 
a  learned  antiquary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  John  Shute,  first  Viscount  Barrington,  well  known 
i^m  his  connexion  with  the  Harbui^h  lottery  (on  account 
of  which  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons),  and  the 
author  of  the  Miscellanea  Sacra  and  various  other  works. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Daines.  Daines 
Barringttm  was  bom  in  1 727.  After  having  coneluded  his 
ooutse  of  general  education  at  Oxfcnrd,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  ^ 
Hilary  Term,  1749.  Though  he  never  acquired  dny  emi- 
nence in  practice,  his  &mfly  possessed  conaiderable  influ- 
ence with  some  of  the  most  powerful  rnomt»ers  of  the  Peiham 
Administration,  by  means  of  which  early  in  life  he  obtained 
successively  several  lucrative  offices.  In  1751  he  became 
Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  resigned  that  office 
on  being  appointed  secretary  for  the  affairs  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  1 753.  He  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have 
travelled  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  he  was  junior  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  on  the  well-known  trial  of  Miss  Blaody,  for 
the  murder  of  her  father,  in  17S2.  Shutly  after  receiving 
the  appohitment  of  secretary  fbr  Greenwich  Hosintal  ha 


prejudice  the  minds  of  Hbe  jury.  He  eontinned  te  hold  dia 
ofBoe  of  Welsh  judgo  until  the  year  1789.  when,  being 
possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  gave  up  all  publie  em- 
ployments except  the  place  of  commissary-general  of  the 
stores  at  Gibraltar,  and  retired  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  socie^  he  was  a  bendier.'  He 
died  in  the  Temple  on  the  llth  March,  1800. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Barrington's  numerona 
writings  is  a  book  entitled  Observations  upon  the  Statutes, 
cki^v  the  more  antient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21 
Jac.  J.  C.H7,  which  was  first  {mblished  in  1 766.  Four  edi- 
ti<ms  rabseqnently  appeared  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author,  tn  tlM  course  which  thevoi^wasso  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  additional  remarks  and  Ateta  as 
to  reduce  the  vatue  of  the  original  edition  to  little  more  thaii 
that  of  waste  peper.  The  design  was  to  introduce  a  prqect 
which  is  detauea  in  an  appendix,  for  repealing  obsolete  and 
useless  Ktatntes,  and  reducing  acts  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject  to  one  uniform  and  consistent  law.  It  is  a  wcnrk 
which  ftiUy  deserves  the  high  reputation  it  has  obtained ; 
the  illustrations  of  the  Ktatntes  noticed  are  extremely  curious, 
and  display  not  only  extensive  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
fiuniliar  acqtiaintance  with  the  civil  law  and  the  municipal 
institutions  of  Europe ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  manner  ai  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  at 
the  professional  student  Mr.  Barrington  devqted  much 
attention  to  thb  investigation  of  the  celebrated  geographical 
problem  respecting  a  Nortb-West  Passage.  He  examined 
himself  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
flsheiy,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  great  mass  of  his- 
toricu,  traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
dotaUed  in  several  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society : 
and  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  president  ana 
council  of  that  society,  in  1773.  to  make  such  a  representa- 
tion to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  North-West  Passage,  that  the 
government  were  induced  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps.  afterwords  Lord  Mulgrave, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  di^veries  in  the  North  Seah 
Mr.  Barrington  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
1775 ;  and  when  this  subject  came  again  under  discussion, 
in  1818,  his  tracts  were  republished  with  an  appendix  by 
(Colonel  Beaufoy.  Hr.  Barrington  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Archtsologia  on  local  antiquities,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  essays  in  the  Philosof^ical  TransaO' 
Hons,  and  other  periodical  publications,  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  hutoiy.  Many  of  these  were  collected  and 
published  by  himself  in  1 78 1  under  the  title  of  Miscellanies 
on  various  Subjects.  A  particular  enumeration  of  all  Mr. 
Barrington's  works  is  given  in  Nichols's  literary  Aneedotss 
0^  the  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  iiL  p.  3  (note),  and  in  tho 
GmtUman's  Magaxine,  vol,  Ixx.  p.  291 . 

B  ARRIS,  a  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  two 
very  different  animals,  the  chimpanzee,  or  African  ape 
(Ptthecus  troglodytes),  end  the  mandril  (Cmoe^halut 
mormon),  a  large  and  formidable  species  of  baboon.  £800 
the  articles  Apb  and  Baboon.) 

BARRISTER.  The  etymology  of  this  void  has  been 
variously  given  by  different  authors,  and  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  enumerate  the  fanci^ol  derivations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  Bu*t  though  the  precise  etymology  of 
the  term  is  uncert<H0»  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  arose  fhnn 
the  local  anwngement  of  the  halU  of  the  different  Inns  of 
Couitf  vhich,  for  several  centuries,  have  composed  in 
£n^and  a  kind  of  university  for  the  education  of  advo- 
cates. [See  Inns  of  Court.  J  The  benchers  and  readera. 
being  the  superiors  of  each  house,  occupied  on  public  occa- 
sions of  assembly  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  waa 
raised  on  a  dais  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  a  bar.  The  next  in  degree  were  the  utter  barristers, 
who,  after  they  had  attained  a  certain  standing,  were  called 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  bar  (t.e.  to  the  first  place 
outside  the  bar),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  principal  part 
in  the  mootings  or  exercises  of  the  house;  and  henoe 
they  probably  &rived  the  name  of  utter  or  outer  barriatne. 
The  other  mambuw  of  tho  Inn,  oomisting  ot  students  of 
the  law  under  the  degree  of  utter  barristers,  took  their 
plaew  nearer  to  the  centre  of  tb*  hall  and  farther  from 
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The  degree  of  ntter  banister,  though  it  gave  rank  and 
Tffocedence  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  placed  the  individual  m 
a  class  from  which  advocates  were  always  taken,  did  not 
oriinuBlly  communicate  any  authority  to  plead  in  eonits  of 
justice.    In  the  old  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts,  the 
term  is  wholly  unknown ;  seijeante  and  apprentices  at  law, 
who  are  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  persons,*  being 
the  OD\y  pleaders  or  advocates  mentioned  in  the  earlier  year- 
books,  in  the  time  of  Stow,  however,  who  wrote  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  clear  that  utter  barristers 
wen  entitled  to  act  as  advocates,  as  he  expressly  ^ys  that 
persons  called  to  that  degree  are  *  so  enabled  to  be  common 
Souncellors,  and  to  practice  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  barres.'  Tbe  exact  course  of  legal  education  pur- 
sued at  the  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  ahnost 
entirely  of  the  exercises  callea  reaeUng*  and  mooHnga,  which 
havebeendcscribedbyseveralantientwriters.  thareadingt 
in  the  superior  or  l^er  honsas  were  thus  conducted :— The 
benchers  annually  chose  from  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  society  in  their  nub- 
lie  hall,  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  On  these  occasions,  which 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  tbe  subject  of  formal  examination 
and  discussion.    He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  possibility  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  then  hhetly  declared 
his  own  judgment  upon  them.   The  questions  thus  stated 
were  then  debated  by  the  utter  barristers  present  with  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  s«jeants,  several  of 
whom  were  usually  present,  pronounced  tneir  opinions  seri- 
atim upw  the  points  which  had  been  raised.   Readings  of 
this  kind  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
profound  juridical  arguments  in  our  language,  such  as 
Callis's  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  Lord  Bacon's 
on  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  process  of  mooting  in  the  Inns  of  Court  diflfered  con- 
siderably from  reading,  tiidugh  tbe  general  object  of  both 
was  the  same.  On  these  occasions,  the  reader  oi  the  Inn  for 
tbe  time  being,  with  two  or  moro  benchers,  presided  in  the 
open  ball.  On  each  side  of  the  bench  table  were  two  inner 
bairisters.  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  action, 
previously  devised  by  them,  and  which  always  contained 
some  nice  and  doubtful  points  of  law,  the  one  stating  the  case 
for  the  pleintilf,  and  the  other  the  case  for  tho  defendant. 
The  points  of  law  arising  in  this  fictitious  case  were  then 
argued  by  two  utter  barristers,  after  which  the  reader  and 
the  benchers  closed  tbe  proceeding  by  declaring  their  opi- 
nions seriatim.  These  exercises  appear  to  have  lost  much 
o'f  their  utility  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  the  First 
Institute,  p.  280  a,  praises  the  antient  readings,  but  says 
that  the  modem  performances  were  of  no  authority.  Roger 
North  says  that  bord  Keeper  Guildford  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  read  in  the  Temple  according  to  the  antient 
epirit  of  the  institution.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Inat,  as  for  back  as  we  have  anv  distinct  memorials,  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  through  the  mode  of  preparation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court 

The  Serjeants,  who,  before  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risters to  plead  in  courts,  app«ac  to  have  been  the  only  ad- 
vocates, were  called  from  tho  InnS  «f  Court  by  the  kings 
writ,  which  was  only  issued  at  the  discrettDtv-ofthe  crown, 
and  generally  as  a  matter  of  favour ;  and  indeeCt^diis  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  In  process  ot^bn^ 
it  became  convenient  and  necessary  to  enable  utter  bar- 
risters to  practise ;  but  some  time  after  they  b^ian  to  act 
as  advocates  in  the  superior  courts,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  an  order  of  council, 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  in  this 
respect,  dated  Easter  Term,  1 574,  and  signed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  as  lord  keeper,  and  several  lords  of  council,  directs 
that  '  none  be  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
council  of  the  House  (t.  e.  the  Inn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary councils  in  term  time ;  also,  that  none  shall  bo  utter 
barristers  without  having  performed  a  certain  number  of 

*  It  might  b«  ihcnvn,  by  laanv  InBtancM.  that  leneftnU  are  canipKhended 
nndef  the  term  a^rcatieet.    Thai  iu  Plowden't  Heporlt,  vul.  i.  p.  SI3,  the 
fTcut  cote  of  the  Duchy  ot  Lancatter^it  Mid  la  ha\e  been  arsiicil,  amontr 
~      ■  -  ■  piJfj 
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mootings ;  aUo,  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  in  any 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  uga  pleaain^  tmleis 
he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  years*  utter  hamster,  and 
continuing  that  time  in  exercises  of  learning ;  also,  ibat 
none  shau  plead  before  justices  of  auize  unless  allowed  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  tne  justices  of 
assize.'  (See  Dugdale's  Origines  Jurididales.)  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  instance  of  the  immediate  interferenoft 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  respecting  calls  to  the  bar.  In  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  benchers  of  the  several  Inns 
coT^ointly  made  orders  on  this  subject,  and,  since  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  authority  to  call  persons  to  the  degree  cl 
barrister-at-law  has  been  tacitly  relinquished  to  the  bencbQ& 
of  die  different  societies,  and  is  now  consid^ed  to  bo  dele- 
gated to  tl^m  from  the  judges  of  the  superin  courts.  Jbi 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  sulyeet,  the  practic*  baa 
been,  in  the  several  cases  of  a  r^ection  of  applicatiiMis  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  which  have  lately  happened,  to  appeal  to 
the  judges,  who  either  confirm  or  reverse  tbe  decision  oC 
tbe  benchers.  From  the  history  of  the  system,  however,  ifc 
would  appear  as  if  the  judges  themselves  possessed  only  & 
delegated  authority  from  tbe  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  a\\  Inns 
of  Court  in  1762,  the  qualifications  required  for  being  called 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely,  and  no  uniform  rule  was  ob- 
served at  the  different  houses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was  solemnly  ordered  by  a  regulation  sigiwd 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  other  distin- 
guished names,  that  no  person  should  be  adiaitted  into  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  vmq  urn  not  a  gentleman  £y  descent. 
Other  regulations  were  occasionally  made,  as  to  the  length 
of  standing  required,  and  tbe  number  of  persons  to  be  csJIed 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inconsisleat  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  inconvenience,  bowever,  arosa 
from  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
Inns,  as  to  the  qualifications  which  Ihey  respectively  re- 
quired. To  remedy  thi*  evil,  it  was  determined,  in  1/62,  by 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  oommon 
si't  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect ;  and  at  tbe 
present  tlay,  tho  general  rule  as  to  qualification  in  all  the 
Inns  of  Court  is.  that  a  person,  in  order  to  entitle  biiaself 
to  be  called  to  tho  bar,  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
have  kept  twelve  terms,  and  faave  been  fi>r  five  years,  at 
the  least,  a  member  of  the  socie^.  If  he  }»  a  Blaster  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  universities  or  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  kept  twelve 
terms  and  has  been  Ibree  years  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  desires  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  By  an  order 
maJe  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  Trinity 
Term,  1829,  every  person  proposed  for  admission  to  that 
house  must,  previously  to  his  admission,  undergo  an  exa- 
mination by  two  barristers  appointed  by  the  bench,  who 
are  required  to  certify  whether  the  individual  is  profldent  in 
*  classical  attainments  and  the  general  subjects  of  a  liboil 
education.'  This  regulation  has  not  been  adopted  at  any 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court  The  expense  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  amounb  to  between  80/.  and  90/.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  three  years'  commons  and  the  admission  fees. 
In  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  kept  eiffht  terms  at  one  (X 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  nine  terms  at  tbe 
King's  Inn  in  Dublin.    [See  Counsel  ;  Inns  of  Coust.] 

BARRISTER.  In  Scotland,  there  was  (if  we  except  • 
public  Notaries)  till  recent  times  but  one  order  of  law  prac- 
tiWmers.  They  had  various  names, — procurator,  advocate, 
prolo^itior,  forespeaker :  of  which  the  two  former  were  the 
most  frequent,  ^d  the  first  is  to  this  day  the  judicial  stylo 
of  the  advocates  of  ihe  Mtllege  of  justice,  the  advocate  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  tbe  fiscals  and  praetitioneia  of  tho 
local  courts.  They  were  at  once  the  chamber-counsel,  tbe 
barrister,  and  the  attorney  of  their  clients ;  and,  in  the  com- 
mon law  courts  at  least,  all  pleaded  uithin  the  bar.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  institution  of  die  Court  <X 
Session  in  1532,  when  it  was  enacted  *1hat  nane  advocatnor 
procuratour  within  tho  bar  stand  to  pley,  hot  passe  outwith 
with  the  partie,  except  the  king's  advocat:' — an  enactment 
which,  being  limited  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  inferior 
courts,  is  unknown  in  the  Court  of  Justidary,  where  to  this 
day,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  drcuit,  all  plead  as  of 
old  ufithin  the  bar.  We  soon  afterwards  find  in  the  records 
a  new  class  of  law  practitionors  under  tbe  name  of  IfHttn, 
acting  below  the  bar;  but  against  them  tbe  canaarw  <tf 
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odttirt  mre  constantly  proclaimed,  and  thoy  «er6  diddered  to 
Ite  extruded  from  the  court ;  and  we  also  find  that,  liy  the 
Secretary  of  State's  injunctions  in  1 594,  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents.  The  Writers,  how- 
ever, had  taught  division  of  labour  in  the  le^al  profession ; 
and  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly  was  soon 
divided  between  the  advocates  and  their  clerks — all  third  per- 
sons except  whom  were,  by  act  of  Sederunt,  13th  July,  1596, 
prohibited  to  act  as  agents,  and  this  order  was  renewed  by 
statute  1672,  c.  16,  s.  31,  and  by  act  of  Sederunt,  26  Fe- 
bruary, 1678.  By  a  bye-law  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet, 
also,  December,  1676,  any  member  that  body  who  should 
act  as  an  agent  was  mule  liable  to  be  prosecuted.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  writers  to  the  Signet  came  to 
act  88  agents ;  and  in  the  course  of  last  century,  a  third 
elass  of  agents  was  established  as  Solicitors  before  the 
Supreme  Courts.  These  several  classes  of  agents  can  act  in 
eourt  only  below  the  bar ;  whereas  the  advocates  are  not 
confined  to  the  bar,  but  remain  undivested  (except  by  usage) 
of  their  antient  right  to  act  both  as' counsel  and  attorney. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Court  of  Session.  In  regard  to  the 
local  courts,  the  resident  practisers  are  styled  procurators, 
except  at  Aberdeen,  where,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  court 
passed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Crombie  in  1633  (perhaps  the  first 
looal-cour  t  regulation  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session),  the  practitioners  are  admit- 
ted to  practise  (as  in  the  Court  of  Session)  as '  advocates 
and  procurators,'  and  are  usually  styled  Advocates  in  Aber- 
deen. These,  and  the  procurators  of  the  other  local  courts, 
act,  as  of  old,  in  every  branch  of  juridical  business. 

The  advocates  of  the  College  of  Justice,  who  form  the 
Bar  of  Scotland,  are  not  restricted,  as  all  the  other  classes  of 
law  practitioners  in  Scotland  are,  to  the  court  which  admits 
them,  but  are  entitled  to  act  in  every  court  in  the  kingdom 
(except  where  specially  excluded  by  statute),  and  they  go 
on  circuit  with  the  superior  courts;  but  no  practising 
member  of  the  bar  is  pennanently  resident  in  any  of  the 
provincial  towns.  There  is  not  yet,  therefore,  any  pro- 
vincial bar  in  Scotland,  as  in  England ;  nor  are  the  pro- 
euraton  of  the  local  courts  marshaUed  into  one  uniform 
corps,  but  are  severally  admitted  by  the  respective  courts  on 
varying  qualifications,  and  without  any  limitation  in  point  of' 
numbers — ^which,  indeed,  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  several 
glasses  of  agents  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

Till  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteentii  century,  no  course  or  exhibition  of 
legal  learning  appears  to  have  been  required  to  qualify  for 
the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  later  before 
any  legal  qualification  was  necessary  for  the  Scottish  bench ; 
and  to  this  day  there  is  none  for  the  office  of  Lord  Justice 
General,  which  was  formerly  the  higbcHt  judicialofileein  the 
kingdom,  but  is  now  a  sinecure,  and  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who,  though  since  the  Union  a 
Lord  of  Session,  is  not  it  seems  necessarily  so,  nor  even  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  office  of  Sheriff  was  regulated  in 
the  time  of  King  George  II.,  but  that  of  Sheriff  Substitute — 
who  is  the  resident  county  judge — is  vet  held  in  some 
instances  by  medical  and  military  men.  The  lirst  advocates 
of  the  College  of  Justice  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastics, 
conversant  with  the  canon  and  civil  lawn ;  and,  till  the  Union 
with  England,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  was  the  chief  re- 
quisite to  admission  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Indeed,  till  the  above 
asra,  then  was  no  provision  for  the  study  of  the  law  in  8co^ 
land,  except  the  cuion  and  oivQ  law  chairs  of  tlie  universi- 
ties ;  and  accordingly  it  was  usual,  till  our  own  day,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Scottish  bar  at  someone  ofthe  foreign  colleges,  of' 
which  those  of  France  and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented  till 
the  lustre  ofthe  Ct^acian  school  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding 
the  connexion  which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at 
the  Reformation,  drew  the  student  thither.  In  1 722,  bow- 
ever,  a  chair  of  Scots  law  was  erected  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  present  legal  qualifications  to  admission  to  the  Scots  bar, 
are  a  knowledge  of  both  the  civil  and  Scots  laws — on  both  of 
which  the  cai^idate  undergoes  an  examination,  first  on  the 
dvtl  law,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  on  the 
Scots  law.  He  is  afterwards  assigned  a  title  on  the  civil 
law,  on  which  he  writes  and  publicly  defends  oipropugns 
a  thesis.  Then,  being  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  bar, 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office  are  administered  to  him, 
after  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  court. 

It  was,fi»me^y  Uie  practice  for  the  candidate  to  make  a 
public  (^UoD  to  the  onirt  before  admission ;  and  irbaa 


find  that  Alexander  Seton,  afterwards  Lord  Chaneellctf  ef 

Scotland,  '  made  his  public  lesson  of  the  law  before  King 
James  VL,  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and 
Advocates  present  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood  Hous^ 
in  his  lawyer-gown  and  four-nooked  cap  (as  lawj-ers  used  to 
pass  their  tryals  in  the  Universities  abroad),  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  king  and  all  present ;  after  which  he  was 
received  by  the  College  of  Justice  as  ane  lawyer.'  And  so, 
when  King  Charles  removed  Oliphant,  K.A.,  from  the 
bench,  and  issued  an  ordinance  that  no  officer  of  state 
should  for  the  future  have  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord 
'there,  the  Court  of  Sesuon  passed  an  act  of  Sederunt,  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  his  assistant  and  successor, 
Hope,  K.  A.,  to  plead  covered.  This,  it  is  indeed  said,  was 
a  privilege  granted  to  Hope  personally,  in  consideration  of 
his  having  a  son,  or  as  some  say  two  sons,  and  others,  not 
content  with  one  or  two,  roundly  assert  three  sons  on  the 
bench  (which  last  version  of  the  story  is  gravely  repeated, 
Encychp.  Brit.,  voce  Advocate,  Lord  or  King's,),  who,  like 
the  other  judges,  sat  withhis  hat  on.  But  the  fact  is,  Hope 
had  no  son  on  the  bench  when  the  act  of  Sederunt  referred 
to  was  passed,  nor  for  six  years  afterwards ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment then  made  was  renewed  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson, 
K.  A.,  with  other  known  privileges  of  the  office  ff  King'g 
Advocate.  We  therefore  take  the  act  of  Sederunt  to  con- 
tain recognition  of  a  right  common  to  the  whole  facul^, 
and  made  to  the  King's  Advocate  as  the  head  of  the  bo^ 
under  the  bench.  That  the  judges  wore  their  hats  on  the 
bench  till  recent  times  is  certain;  and  at  admissions  to 
both  bench  and  bar  the  hat  is  put  on  to  this  day.  A  general 
parity  indeed  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  ; 
the  King's  Advocate  and  others  were  long  niembers  of  both 
bench  and  bar ;  and  in  former  times,  when  the  judges  were 
removeable  at  pleasure,  if  a  judge  was  removed  from  the 
bench  he  resumed  bis  practice  at  the  bar.  This,  for  ex- 
ample, President  Balfour  did  on  his  removal  from  theAiair. 
If  we  except  the  Dean,  also,  there  are  no  degrees  at  the 
Scottish  bar :  patents  of  precedence  and  pre-audience  are 
unknown ;  ana  the  only  counsel  who  in  the  Court  of  Session 
remain  within  the  bar,  aTe  the  King's  Advocate  and  SoUci- 
tor  General ;  the  latter  of  whom  has  not  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Inner  House  much  more  than  a  century, 
though,  in  the  Outer  House,  he  and  the  depute-advocatea 
have  had  the  privilege  since  the  Restoration.  The  fitculty 
of  advocates  form  a  part  of  the  College  of  J ustice :  which  is 
composed  of  the  judges,  advocates,  agents,  and  other  officers 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  tiiere 
n  ever  was  any  commoning  together,  as  in  other  colleges ;  and 
each  ofthe  above  bodies  is,  as  to  internal  arrangements,  in- 
dependent. The  fees  of  entrv  to  the  faculty  amount  at  pre- 
sent lo  about  350/. ;  of  which  upwards  of  2502.  is  deposttel 
before  being  taken  on  the  civil  law  examination. 

BARR0C'CIO,F£DERIGO,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  born  at  Urbino,  in  152H.  His  first  master 
was  Battista  Venezano,  under  whom  he  studied  till  Ua 
twentieth  year,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  practised 
under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  della  Rovera,  whose  palace 
he  ornamented  with  several  frescoes.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  gave  proof  in 
a  picture  of  St.  Margaret,  painted  for  the  Confraterni^  ofthe 
Holy  Sacrament,  of  the  vast  im|irovement  that  he  had  made 
in  his  art  during  his  residence  m  the  imperial  city.  This, 
and  other  works,  procured  him  such  reputation,  that  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Pope  Pius  X.  to  assist  in  the 
embellishments  ofthe  Belvedere  palace,  on  which  Zucchero 
was  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour,  with  Saints,  &c.  Having 
finished  these  commissions,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  Poruria  an 
altar-piece  of  the  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII*.  Blirroccio  agam  visited 
Rome,  where  be  paint^  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  for 
the  Chiesa  della  Minerva ;  also,  for  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  the 
Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple.  These  two  last  -are  considered  to 
be  his  finest  performances. 

Barroccio's  style  of  colouring  and  effbct  was  formed  on 
that  of  Correggio,  but  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  imitators  to 
transmit  an  exaggdration  of  some  prominent  peculiarity^ 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  models.  Thus, 
in  BaxToceio'a  faces  we  recognize  a  s^le  of  character  similar 
t9  ttwMofConegsw;  htttthitirbiehin  the  hands  of  tho 
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latter  irtiit  wti  iii«ild«d  into  \mtitf,  strikw  u»  in  the 
works  of  hit  imitator  u  merely  lomethmg  odd  and  peculiar. 
The  same  obwrvation  applies  to  his  eolourmg :  the  untii  of 
Correseio  are  in  the  highest  degree  pure,  simple,  and 
hamionious;  while  those  of  Banoccio,  however  meant  to 
tasemUe  them,  are  overcharged  and  artiflcial.  This  b 
•trikingly  apparent  in  the  extremities  of  hit  figures,  whi<ai 
ftre  heightened  with  red  to  a  degree  of  ofihnsi\'e  mannerism ; 
his  tiesh  tones  generaUy  appear  to  be  a  greenish  sub- 
stratum surmounfcd  with  pink.  These  defects,  perhaps, 
are  chietly  chargeable  against  his  smaller  performances,  and 
there  is  a  strong  e:iample  of  them  in  his  picture  of  the  H<^y 
Fiimily  in  the  British  National  Oallery.  His  large  works 
are  exretlcut  in  that  quality  of  art  called  iti^«ufa.  exhibiting 
•  richness  of  turface  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynddt  has  greatly 
eummended,  and  Aid  not  disdain  to  imitate.  There  is  in 
the  Vatican  a  picture  ny  Barroccio,  of  the  sice  of  life,  repre- 
senting a  female  pilgrim  overtaken  by  a  tempest  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  painted  with  a  breadth  and  simnlicity,  both 
in  renpect  to  colouring  and  design,  which  would  na\-e  ranked 
Barroccio  among  the  highest  praciitioners  in  art,  had  all  his 
worlu  been  executed  in  a  similar  spirit.  Barroccio  died  at 
Urbino,  in  1612,  aged  eighty-four.  He  sometimes  handled 
the  graver,  and  has  lelX  the  following  plates,  executed  with 
great  spirit  and  correctness,  although  somewhat  deficient  in 
delicacy  and  finish.  The  Virgin  and  Christ  appearing  to 
St  Francis,  a  large  plate,  arched ;  The  Annunciation;  St. 
Fiancis  leeeiving  the  Stigmata ;  The  Virgin  in  the  Clouds 
with  the  Inlhnt  Jesus,  marked  P.  B.  V.  F. ;  The  Virgin 
iKildinR  the  Infant  Saviour,  a  small  plate,  the  lower  part  un- 
finished. 

BARROIS,  LB,  a  district  deriving  its  name  from  the 
town  of  BoT'tur-Omainy  otherwiiie  Bar-U-Duc,  included  in 
most  maps  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine. 

•Frederick,  Dukeof  Mosellana  or  Upper  Lorraine,  brother- 
in-law  of  Hugues  Capet,  having  built  the  fortress  of  Bar, 
formed  a  domain,  which  he  atuched  to  it,  from  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Hihiel,  of  which  he  had  rendered 
himself  master.  Hu  antiiority  over  the  territwy  cf  Mosel- 
lana was  not  properi^  hereditary,  though  bis  son  and  grand- 
son succeeded  him  in  it ;  but  the  domain  attached  to  the 
Ibrtress  of  Bar  was  hereditary,  and  it  came  by  descent  to 
Thierry,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Count  of  Bar.  He  died 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  Soon 
after  this  time  the  Emperors  of  Qermany  claimed  the  dis- 
trict of  Barrois  as  being  within  the  limits  of  their  domi> 
nions,  which  included  Lorraine  ;  and  in  1354  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  erected  the  district  of  Pont-a-Mousson  (which 
appears  to  have  been  united  by  marriage  in  the  bands 
of  the  same  family  with  the  district  of  BarrtMs)  into  a 
narquisate ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  just 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  Counts  of  Bar.  In  1357  the 
possessor  of  the  territory  of  Bar,  Robert,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  John,  King  uf  France,  styles  himself  duke ; 
but  by  whom  the  coun^  hod  been  erected  into  a  duchy  is 
very  doubtful,  neither  is  the  exact  time  known,  though  it 
is  supposed  to  have  l>een  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  viz., 
1357.  Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Robert,  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  The  duchy  afterwards 
came  by  inheritance  (through  females)  to  Ren^  of  Anjou. 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Provence,  and  King  of  Sicily. 
It  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.,  but  restored  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  Charles  VIII^  to  tile  heirs  of  Ren6,  who  were  also 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  two  duchies  continued  in  tbe 
same  fiimily  until  the  year  1787.  except  during  a  short  in- 
tN^al  (1659  to  1665)  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  French  kings  were  ell  along  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bar,  to  whom,  however,  they  granted  sovereign 
riglits  (droitt  regaliau)  jn  their  duchy.  It  was  occupied 
hj  the  French  again  in  the  wars  which  Louis  XtV.  main- 
tained against  the  empire. 

By  the  successive  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1735,  1736,  and 
1 738,  Bar,  with  Lorraine,  was  ceded  to  Sunislaus  I^k- 
^sky,  the  exiled  King  <rf  Poland,  with  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  France,  to  whichi  upon  die  dnth  of  that  Prince,  It 
accordingly  fell.* 

But  Le  Banms.  in  the  extent  m  which  we  shall  now  speak 
irf  it,  is  to  be  considered  as  oomprehending  much  more  than 
the  ftbove-mentumed  domains  of  the  Dukei  of  Bar.  These 
ooDstituted  whet  was  termed  Z«  Bam»«  Moutwitf*  and 


tained  389  towns.  Tillages,  or  hamleta.  alid  cwumed  of  ^ 

fiefs  acquired  at  various  times  by  tbe  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
which  they  held  in  ftill  sovernsn^,  independent  ef  Vnitrm. 
These  they  annexed  to  Le  Barrels  JniriMM,  alter  tiM 
tatter  came  Uito  their  hands, 

Le  Barrois  comprehended  a  very  irtegularly-sbaped  tetti-  ( 
tory,  intersected  by  the  Toulois  and.V«<dunou,  or  districts 
of  Toul  and  Verdun.  The  greatest  dimuiMon  was  firon 
north  to  south ;  and  this,  we  presume,  is  the  length  given 
in  the  Dietiomoin  det  GauUt,  t^.,ef  Expilly,  u  St  league*, 
equal  to  between  88  and  89  miles.  Tbe  breadtii  was,  a»> 
oonting  to  the  same  autiiwity,  about  18  leagina,  er  lalhir 
better  than  44  miles. 

l%is  country  is  watered  by  the  Mouse,  the  Messlle,  ikt 
Aire,  tbe  Ornain,  the  Saulx.  the  Ornes,  and  ether  streams. 
The  Aire,  which  rises  indeed  in  tbia  district,  but  vxm  quits 
it,  is  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne.  The  Omain  and  tbe  Saulx, 
uniting  their  streams,  flow  into  the  Mame^  and  the  Omes 
flows  into  the  Moselle.  The  atmtHphere  b  rather  fiwgy 
and  cold.,  hut  is  not  eunsidered  unwholesome.  The  surmce 
is  various,  being  tolerably  level  in  seme  parts,  and  in  etbcn 
swelling  into  hills  of  greater  er  less  height. .  It  yWds  grafa 
of  all  kinds,  and  tbe  produce  in  wine  is  eonsidvable.  There 
is  much  wood,  and  a  consideraI>le  extent  of  pasutw-land,  in 
which  tbe  inhabitants  rear  a  quantin  ef  Ur|e  and  watA 
cattle.  Game,  fish,  and  poultry  are  amindanL  TlMHre  a:* 
also,  some  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  qttatriea  of  go« 
ftee-stone,  and  some  mineral  springs. 

Among  the  chief  towns  formeriy  comprehended  in  the 
Barrois,  are.  Bar-te-Duo,  tbe  capital,  population  now  13,496 : 
Pont-a-Mousson,  on  the  Moselle,  6993 ;  St.  Mihiet  on  tbe 
Mcuse,  6832;  Ligny,  on  the  Omain,  above  Ban  3213 1 
Etain,  on  the  Omes,  3034  ;  Longwy,  3483 ;  and  Louguvon, 
1B12,  both  in  ^e  northern  part,  near  the  fruntierof  Lux- 
embourg;  and  Briey.  on  a  small  trihatary  of  the  Orne«> 
population  1755.  The  total  number  of  towns,  viUageS, 
and  hamlets  in  the  duchy  was  given  by  BxpiUy,  in  I;gi, 
at  607. 

Tin  Barrois  is  now  dhrided  ammg  tbe  departments  of 
Mouse.  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  Hauto  Marae^ 
(Expilly.  Dic/t'onnatrs  dta  Omuitt,  fe. ;  Enryehp.  JlfMe- 
di'oue ;  Piganiol,  Deseri^ion  de  la  mmet.} 

BA'RROS.  JOAO  DE.  was  bom  about  1498.  pn^y 
near  Viseu,  in  Portugal  (but  the  place  of  his  birth  it  un- 
certain), of  a  noble  family.  He  was  placed,  while  a  boy, 
in  the  court  of  King  Emmanuel  as  a  page,  and  was  attached 
to  the  service  of  ue  Inlante  Dora  Juio,  afterwards  King 
John  III.  Young  Bsrros  showed  sn  eariy  dispositiun  for 
study,  and  especially  for  the  sludyof  btstotT-  <  be  gaJiant 
achievements  of  the  Portuguese  in  ibe  East  Indies  attracted 
his  attention ;  and  the  king  himself,  having  one  day  by 
chance  seen  some  of  his  early  atumpts  u  hittotieal  com- 
position, su^^ted  that  he  might  employ  himself  In  nar* 
rating  the  glorious  actions  of  bis  oountrymen.  In  ISifl 
Barrtn  was  sent  as  governor  to  St  Oeorge  da  Mine,  on  tbe 
Guinea  coast.  Three  years  after  be  was  recalled  to  Lisbon, 
and  appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  department,  and 
afterwards  agent-general  for  the  oidcmies.  Wlule  he  held  this 
office  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  documents  to  which 
he  had  access.  In  order  to  compose  his  great  work  j4eta  P^r- 
tugueza,  or  the  historr  of  the  disoo^'eries  and  establishments 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He  divided  it  into  ftmr 
i)ec(uftu  of  ten  books  each.  Tbe  first  two  Deesdeit  published 
in  1893-8.  contain  the  diseoveriae  and  eonqMMi  ftwn  1413 
to  1515.  The  narrative  begins  with  tbe  diieerary  of  Potto 
Santo  and  Madeira,  in  14i8-19>  and  eabtains  tlM  numerous 
expeditions  of  the  Portugueee  to  tbe  eoasto  of  Senegal, 
Guinea,  Congo,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
at  last  weathered  by  Vaseo  de  Oama  in  1497.  Tbeneomes 
^  full  tide  of  Portuguese  enterprise  along  tbe  coasts  of 
Mosambique,  Mombasa,  and  on  to  tbe  Malabar  eoaet.  fol- 
lowed by  the  astonishing  success  of  Albuqaerque,  and  tbe 
establishment  of  Portuguese  supemMy  ia  the  In^n  Seas. 
Barros's  seomd  Decade  is  entiroly  eooupied  vith  Uie  his- 
tory of  Alhuqumque's  achievemonte  till  the  death  of  that 

nt  commander  in  1515.  Tbe  third  Dedkde,  wubilebed 
183,  eontains  the  eventt  flcem  1 618  to  IMS.  The  reiirth 
Decade  was  left  by  Barres  in  nunieript  at  his  death,  and 
not  published  fbt  a  long  time  after.  Ktftf  VhiV»  II.  of 
Spain,  after  his  oonauest  of  PortuMl.  minnh&aMi  Am  If  a. 
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toiha  yUa  19M;  hot  VtfcNtUa.  Diego  do  Oflttto. 
hivtMio^Bher  of  ladm  to  Ftiilip  II.  and  Philip  III.,  had 
taken  up  um  eaatinuatei  of  Barroa'i  fint  thrae  Decndea, 
and  had  hiaualf  mbliabad  a  feufth  Ileeade,  which  he  ftil- 
lowed  up'with  afthh.  and  ao  on  till  the  eighth,  which cooaea 
dowQ  to  the  year  IS71.  Oouto  had  extended  his  work  to 
the  twelfth  X>eoade.  which  eaooe  down  to  the  year  1 860.  bMt 
of  hia  laat  feur  Dwdee  only  fiagmeota  hav«  been  pub- 
liihed:  the  voit  remama  inedited,  and  tha  )|&  af  one.  the 
rieveath.  » laid  to  b«  kat  The  beat^itioM  of  Banoe'a 
work  ia  that  of  lift,  hom  the  royal  praii,  LUhon,  9  vols. 
8V0..  with  the  IHb  of  Banm  by  Manoel  Severira  de  Faria, 
and  a  copious  index.  Couto*fl  continuation,  as  for  as  the 
mghth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  the  same  press  in 
eight  Tola.  8w.  inft-1783,  with  a  lifeofCouto,  Barros  ia 
considered  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  best  histoiian,  both 
far  the  matter  of  hia  history  and  the  manner  of  his  compo- 
silioQ.  His  style  ia  much  admired,  and  his  language  ia 
ooniiidered  as  a  model  of  Portuauese  wasfr-writing  j  the 
nairative  is  aimple  and  unpretending.  Barroa  died  at  hia 
estate  of  Alitem,  near  Pombal,  in  1570.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  man  of  high  honour  and  mord  character  both  by  bis 
hic^rapher,  Manod  da  Faiia,  abeTe-mentioned.  and  by 
Nieolao  Antonio  in  his  BiUioiktea  Hitpam,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 
He  wrote  also  seme  moral  dialogues  and  otber  minor  works. 
BARROW.    [See  Ty'MULua.] 

BARROW,  I8AA0.  The  materials  for  the  personal 
life  of  Barrow  may  be  found  in  the  BiograpMia  Britaanica, 
with  fuU  references  to  authorities,  particularly  to  Ward's 
Live*  ^  th«  QreaJtam  Pro/ess*>Ta,  also  in  Martin's  Biogra- 
auUu  Pkih»npkiea,  the  Biograpkie  VnivertelU,  and  the  life 
by  Abraham  Hill,  prefixed  to  Tillotson's  edition  of  Barrow's 
works.  In  this  part  we  have  folluwed  the  flrst^mentioned 
work  in  the  fcets  and  anecdotes  oitod. 

Isaac  Barrow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  linen- 
draper  to  Charles  I.,  and  descended  of  a  recpectalile  Suffolk 
family.  His  fathers  brother,  named  al^o  Isaac  Barrow,  was 
fellow  of  Petorttouse  College,  Cambridge,  imil  ejected  from 
thenee  by  the  PNsb^torians  about  1644.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  sueoessnrely  bishop  of  Man  and  St.  Asaph,  and 
died  in  1880.  Isaac  Banow,  the  nephew,  is  supposed  lo 
have  been  bom  in  Qoteber,  1830,  hut  thfs  has  been  disputed 
on  the  strength  of  an  expression  of  his  own,  reported  by  a 
friend,  implying  that  he  was  born  on  the  q/*  February. 
However  this  may  be.  he  was  plaeed  first  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  afterwards  at  Felstead  school  in  Essex.  In  the 
Arst  he  gave  but  little  promise  of  exceltenoe,  his  principal 
delight  being  in  fighting,  and  his  general  habits  negligent ; 
so  that  his  fjkther  is  reported  to  have  wished,  that  if  it  pleased 
God  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it  might  be  Isaac.  At  the 
seeimd  school  be  Ibrmed  a  good  character,  and  in  December, 
1 643,  he  was  entered  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge, 
under  his  uncle  above-mentioned.  But  by  the  time  (Fe- 
bruary, 1 846)  the  nephew  b^^  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity the  undo  had  been  ejected,  and  the  nephew  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Trinity  College.  His  fother,  in  tha 
meanwhile,  had  suffsred  losses  for  his  adherenee  to  the 
causf  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young  Banow  was 
indebted  for  hto  support  to  die  well-known  Dr.  Hammond. 
He  was  aehotar  of  his  eollege  in  1647 ;  B  A.  in  1648 ;  fellow 
in  1649;  and]lfiA.in  1899;  orf  etmdem  at  Oxford,  1658; 
B  D..  1661  {  D.D.  (by  mandfte).  1670.  These  testimonies 
to  his  merit  (the  two  last  excefrted)  were  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  was,  aiid  always  eontinued,  a  stounoh  Royalist. 

Barrow  was  led  to  his  mathematical  studies  instead  of  be- 
ginning by  them.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  practise 
plu'toic,  and  had  studied  accordingly,  but  on  his  accession  to 
a  fellowship  h«  began  to  study  theology,  as  required  by  the  j 
stotutes  of  the  eoltege.  He  found  by  his  own  wants  that  a 
divine  must  be  a  chronolegist,  a  chronologist  an  astronomer, 
and  an  astronomer  a  geometer.  To  tm  mathematiea  be 
theratbre  applied  himself;  he  had  in  the  meanwhile,  as  all 
his  writings  show,  closely  studied  the  learned  languages,  so 
that  on  the  resignation  of  the  Greek  professor  he  was  re- 
eommended  to  that  chair.  This  he  did  not  gain,  being  sus- 
pected of  AminiBnism ;  and  the  disappointment,  together 
with  the  unfavoarable  oharaeter  itf  public  evenU  to  his  views, 
induced  trim  to  go  abroad.  He  travelled  (1655- 1659)  through 
France  and  Itely  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence 
again  to  Venice,  and  through  Germany  and  Holland  home. 
After  hia  return  he  was  episeopally  ordained,  a  little  befwe 
^hn  BMlontiea.  The  neglect  with  which  he  wai  treated 
after  that  crnnU  and  tii*  ^tiob  in  which  he  celebrated  tt» 


"Htf^  vfMt  Tuttmua.  Canto,  immk, 

areweUknom;  but  in  1660  be  vaa  chosen  Cbeek  porofesaof 
at  Cambridge,  aad  in  1662  Greahant  professor  of  geometry. 
But  this  last  he  resigned  in  16^,  bftkliQg  H*  duties  to  be 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  Lucasiao  prafeitBonibip.  to 
which  be  was  appointed  by  Mr.  lAicas  at  the  iDsiiiution 
of  that  chair  in  1663 ;  and  thU  again  Ite  resigned  in  ICb9 
in  fisvonr  of  a  pupil,  a  young  mva  whom  he  considered  as  of 
the  highest  nroraiae,  aged  a7>  and  named  Xsa^o  Newton: 
indeed  his  whole  htatoiy  ia  one  «f  (e«igc(atiM)»  ftf  profit  upon 
principle.  He  had  previoualy  been  offered  a  good  living 
upon  condition  of  instructing  the  son  of  the  donor ;  he  i-e- 
„ieoted  the  o^  as  simoniaeal.  His  uncle  gave  him  a  small 
living  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishqt  of  SAlisbury, 
D^de  him  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  th«t  oathedral.  He 
applied  the  revenues  of  huth  prefermenta  to  charitablo  puf' 
poMs,  and  resigned  them  when  Charles  11.,  in  )67i.  ap- 
pointed him  master  of  Trinity  Collega  In  this  capacity  he 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  library,  the  want  of  which  Itttd  been 
long  felt.  His  letters  to  various  iodividuale  to  induce  them 
to  subsoribe  to  the  undertaking  are  preserved  in  the  edifice 
which  they  were,  through  hia  enei^y,  and  the  influence  of 
his  high  onantcter,  the  means  of  erecting,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the  university.  He 
likewise  remitted  to  the  oollege  several  expenses  which 
statute  or  custom  might  have  compelled  them  to  incur  fur 
the  maintenance  of  hik  office.  He  died  very  young,  con- 
sidering his  reputation.  May  4,  1677,  aged  about  47,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  he  le^  hii  manuscripts 
to  Tillotson  (afterwards  archbishap),  and  AhraUara  Hill,  uia 
bi<^rapher. 

On  the  moral  and  personal  eharaotar  of  Barrow  there 
does  not  seem  a  shade  whiofa  can  enable  any  one  to  deny 
him  the  highest  degree  ef  human  exeellence.  Hit  energy 
of  mind  is  suffloently  attested  by  the  quantity  of  his  writ- 
ings—by the  Bucoessftil  variety  of  hia  studies— by  the  ex- 
traordinary opinion  of  him  formed  by  his  associates,  when 
compared  with  the  degree  of  interest  nts  writings  present  to 
posterity ;  which  is  always,  in  our  opinion,  proof  of  a  tu!>lre 
oast  upon  writings  by  personal  character — and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Trinity  (College  Library  above-mentioned.  The  quar- 
relsome disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsidud  into  rdtiunal 
and  even  reasoning  eourage,  under  the  discipline  to  which 
he  subjected  his  mind.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  being 
once  attacked  by  a  large  dog  which  was  kept  chained  all 
day,  but  let  loose  at  night  tx  the  security  of  the  bouse  (in 
which  he  was  a  visiter,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  ha  was 
wandering  early  in  the  morning),  *  he  catohed  him  by  tha 
throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him,  and  whilst  he  kept 
him  down,  considered  what  be  should  do  in  that  exigent : 
once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  quite  ultered  this 
resolution,  judging  that  it  would  be  an  unjuttt  action,  fir  the 
dog  did  his  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in  tault  fur'rainblin(r 
out  of  his  lodgings  before  it  was  liuht.  At  length  he  caDed 
out  so  loud  that  he  wis  heard.'  Being  attacked  by  Algerines 
duiing  his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  *he  bet6ok  h^m^elf  to  his 
arms,  stayed  upon  the  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fight- 
ing, till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the  stout  defence  the  ship 
made,  sheered  off  and  left  her.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  nut 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to 
these  to  whom  it  did  belong.  He  replied,  **  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  ravself:  I  would  ralher  have  lost  my  lift) 
than  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  merciless  infideU.*" 
The  preceding  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Hope,  -vho  was 
personally  intimate  witli  htm,  as  cited  in  the  Biogr.  hritann. 
The  following  (from  the  same  source)  is  the  tostimon)  of 
the  same  and  other  friends : — '  As  to  his  person,  he  was  low 
of  stature,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  negligent  of 
his  dress  to  a  fhult.'  Being  invited  to  preach  for  Dr.  Wilkina 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  author  of  the  Mathamaiical 
Magic,  ^«.)  in  a  parish  church  in  London,  his  appearance, 
wmch  was  that  of  an  apprentice,  drove  the  whole  of  the 
congregation  away,  except  a  few  persons,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Non-confocmist,  who  declared  afterwards 
that  he  could  have  sat  all  day  to  hear  him,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  congregation,  who  had  complained  to  their 
rector  of  his  substitute.  An  apprentice,  when  he  came  down 
fh)m  the  pulpit,  said  to  him.  "  Mr,  be  not  dismayed,  for  1 
assure  you  it  was  a  good  sermon."  On  being  asked  what 
he  thought  of  this  peraon,  he  said,  ^  I  take  him  to  be  a  very 
avil  person,  and  if  I  could  meet  with  him,  I'd  present  hidi 


with  a  bottle  of  wine.' 


Ha  Wis  of  mXraordinu^strength, 
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ft  tUn  •kin,  «nd  Tory  sensible  of  coU ;  "hi*  eye*  grey,  otow, 
and  someirhat  short-sighted ;  his  hair  a  light  brown,  very 
«n«4  and  Curltrtg.  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  very 
fend  of  tobacco,  which  he  used  to  call  his  panphanaaeon,  or 
uniTersal  medicine,  and  im^ined  it  helped  to  compose  and 
regulate  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  guilty  of  any  intemperanoe, 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  font,  being  of  opimon,  that  if 
it  kills  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  preserves  thousands.  He 
slept  little,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  hefon  day.' 

Dt.  Barrow  never  mamed :  his  fellowship  prevented  bis 
doing  so  in  earlier  life,  and  on  his  appointment  totiiomMtw- 
ship  he  had  the  permission  rescinded,  which  was  granted  in 
the  patent.  Mr.  Hill  says  he  judged  it  contrary  to  the  col- 
lege statutes.  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  curious  reason,  and  says 
tlut  Banttw  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  civilities  which 
ft  good  match  might  perhaps  receive.  Such  things  do  hap- 
pen in  our  days,  but  Dr.  Pope  talks  of  'sieges,  hattnries. 
ftnd  importunities  which  be  foresaw  that  honourable  and 
proStabk  preferment  would  expose  him  to.' 

His  sermons  were  excessively  long.  Preaching  once  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  time  it  was  usual  to  show  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  between  the  sermons  to  the  common 
fieople  at  a  low  rate,  he  detuned  bis  impatient  audience  so 
kmg  that  they  caused  the  organ  to  play  '  till  they  had 
blowed  bim  down.*  Asermon  on  chari^.wnkdi  he  delivered 
before  the  mayor  and  i^dermen,  lasted  three  boars  and  a 
half;  and  another  from  the  text  *  He  that  uttereth  a  slander 
is  a  liar,'  of  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  nreacb  only 
the  half  relating  to  slander,  leaving  out  that  wbioh  treated 
on  lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  aneodotei  iUns- 
trate  his  writings,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  works  wliich  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his.  life 
are  as  follows,  in  which  a  few  wo^s  of  the  Latin  titles  only 
are  retained :— 1.  Buclidis  Elemenia,  Cambridge,  1 655,  con- 
tains all  the  books  of  Euclid;  toanslated,  London,  1660. 
S.  EudidiB  Data,  Cambridge,  1657,  afierwazda  appended  to 
the  preceding.  3.  £«A'on0«  O^p/uw  Xrr//.,Lond<m,  1669 ; 
his  celebrated  lectures  on  f^ties;  they  were  revised  and 
augmented  b^Newton  before  their  appeutmce.  A.  Lections* 
Qeometrir.ee  XII.,  London,  1670 ;  containing  his  method  of 
tangents.  Afterwards,  1672  and  1674,  pnnted  with  the 
optica.  5.  Edition  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius  aud  Theo- 
doritts,  London,  1675. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Barrow,  published  after  his  death, 
were,  1.  Lectio,  in  qua,  &c.,  London.  1678.  This  is  Archi- 
medes on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  demonstrated  by  the 
indivinblea  of  Cavderiog.  8.  Mathematicce  Lectionet,  Sue. 
These  are  Lucasian  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  mehce 
is  the  preliminary  oration  delivered  by  Barrow.  3,  Works, 
&0.,  edited  by  Dr.  TiUotson.  Dean  of  Canterbury,  London, 
1685,  the  preface  being  Mr.  Hill's  Life  of  Barrow.  (Last  re- 
print 1741  ?)  They  contain  bis  English  theolt^ical  works, 
being  sermons,  expositions,  &c.  4.  Optuculot  containing 
Latin  sermons,  speeches,  poems,  &c.  There  is  a  list  of 
MSS.  in  the  Biographia  Sritannica,  and  in  Wards  Lives 
qf  the  Gresham  Prqfessors.  Tbe  Lectiones  Geometric^ 
and  MaihemaUcw  have  been  translated,  the  first  by  Stone, 
1 735,  the  second  by  Kirkby,  1 734. 

We  are  now  to  consider  Dr.  Barrow  in  two  lights,  as  a 
mathematician  and  a  theol<«ian.  And  in  the  first  of  these 
characters,  without  denying  him  high  praise,  we  regret  that 
the  kind  of  language  which  has  ft^uently  been  used  con- 
cerning him  should  oblige  us  to  differ  frt>m  many  great 
authorities.  Without  biasing  the  reader  by  the  names  of 
these,  we  shall  quote  some  extracts  from  different  writ- 
ings:— 

_  •  He  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shown  a  compass  of 
invMition  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  modems.  Sir 
^aao  Newton  only  excepted.'  This  was  written  by  one  who 
knew  Vieta,  Wallis,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz.  '  He  has 
been  excelled  only  by  his  suoeessor,  Newton '  (in  geometry.) 
'The  same  genius  that  seemed  to  be  bom  only  to  hnoB 
hidden  truths  to  light,"  &c.  &o.  This  is  quoted  and  agreed 
to  by  an  encyclopedist  of  some  authority  in  this  country, 
who  however  does  not  state  what  these  bidden  truths  wori. 
•Barrow,  scarcely  an  inferior  name,'  that  is,  to  Newton,  is 
the  unguarded  expression  of  a  contemporary  of  groat  note. 
We  must  dissent  entirely  from  such  an  extent  of  praise,  as 
having  tendencies  injuriow  to  correct  biography,  and  not 
ftllowable  even  as  the  hyperbole  which  writers  on  that 
BUtgect  usually  employ.  We  shall  now  make  some  quota- 
^s  frnii  foreigners,  and.  as  in  the  former  case,  without 
iwnea.  •  The  lectionu  Optictp  is  JUU  of  profound  re- 


searches  in  &e  promrtiee  of  eurm.'  *  His  L»eti<me$  Op' 
tiett  are  worthy  to  figure  by  the  aide  of  bis  Lectionet  Gm- 
metriea.  In  this  work  Barrow,  quittii^  the  route  marked 
out  by  other  opticians,  applied  Mmself  principally  to  dtscnas 
questions  whico  had  not  been  treated  at  all,  or  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  Among  other  things  be 
treats  ^e  theory  of  foci,  which,  except  in  a  small  number 
of  cases,  were  then  determined  by  experimeDt  fiuiow 
gave  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  eases  of  tbe  pniblaiD,  by 
an  el^uit  fermula.  This  hook  aa  veil  as  tbe  LefHona 
Omautriea'  is  ft  mine  of  cmious  and  intneating  pnpoa- 
tions,  to  which  geometry  is  alwaya  api^ied  with  partiralar 
el^nnce.' 

Tbe  preceding  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  descriptioD 
which  could  be  given  of  Barrow's  mathematical  writings,  in 
as  few  words ;  and  we  may  therefore  ask  how  the  Engtish 
accounts  difier  so  much  from  it?  Both  cannot  be  tnie. 
The  rival  (almost)  of  Newton  has  been  very  unjustly 
treated  in  the  second  set  of  quotaticms,  or  if  sot,  tbe  first 
set  is  extravagant.  There  axe  two  tilings  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Barrow  produced  in  a  geometrical  fonn  that  jnelude  to 
tbe  diifeiential  calculus  whidi  goet  by  the  name  of  the 
method  of  tangents.  It  was,  in  point  <tf  fact,  what  vaa 
afterwards  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  ^fferentials  of 
Leibnitz,  and,  in  Newton's  language,  assarted  die  ultimate 
equ^ity  of  the  ratio  of  the  difterences  of  two  ordioates  and 
abscissie  to  that  of  tbe  ordinate  and  subtangent.  It  was  so 
like  the  previous  method  of  Format  that  Montucla  calls  it 
Fennat's  method  simplified.  It  was  no  great  step  from  the 
indivisibles  of  Cavalerius,  which  Barrow  knew,  as  ve  have 
seen;  anditwasaslikethemethodof RobemlasKewton's 
system  is  to  that  of  Leibnitz.  But  even  grantiog  the  on- 
ginali^  of  the  invention,  neither  Format  nor  Roberval  were 
ever  extravaganav  praised  for  their  similar  discoveries ;  and 
some  think  that  Archimedes  had  already  denirod  tbeia  aU 
of  the  merit  of  miginality.  When  the  duqpute  between 
Newton  and  Lmbniu  occurred,  whidi,  to  sfty  tbe  least  of  it, 
was  not  very  £uriy  managed  on  the  EngUsn  Bide--perbaps 
not  on  cither — our  countrymen  appear  not  to  have  sufficiently 
seized  the  strongest  point  of  Newton's  case.  Instead  of 
asserting— which  we  think  they  might  bare  done— that 
Archimedes,  Fermat,  Wallis,  Cavalerius,  Roberval,  Des- 
cartes, Barrow,  Leibnitz,  and  a  host  of  others,  had  all  been 
in  possession  (under  various  lights)  of  a  principle  which 
Newton's  fluxions  also  contained,  but  that  all  had  wanted 
the  essential  instrument  by  which  Newton  made  that  prin- 
ciple available,  namely,  the  geaerat  hmomial  theorem  Had 
its  consequences;  they  all  took  issue  (to  use  a  legal  phrase) 
upon  the  fluxional  principle,  as  if  tlut  had  f^ven  "Newiou 
the  new  powers  which  h'ls  method  possessed.  And  here 
they  made  of  Barrow  a  sort  of  retrenched  position,  on  whicb 
to  fall  back  in  case  of  defeat,  affirming  that  if  the  method 
were  not  Newton's,  it  could  not  belong  to  Leibnitz,  because 
Barrow  had  a  claim  of  discovery  prior  to  that  of  both.  This 
gave  a  fictitious  importance  to  Barrow's  interesting  and 
elegant  method,  which  had  really  presented  the  {ninciple 
in  a  purer  geometrical  form. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  religions  writer8,endeavouring 
to  impress  on  their  readers  the  argument  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  arinng  out  of  tlie  greatness  of  the  minds  which  hare 
received  it,  have  freanently,  t0i  bdng  welt  acqnaiDtad  with 
the  sciences,  handled  th«r  su^eet  unskilflilly,  and  distorted 
the  proper  propMtions  of  different  reputations.  Barrow, 
the  eminoit  mathematician,  and  the  most  ufnight  and  con- 
sistent of  men,  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  day,  of 
varied  and  deep  knowledge  upon  so  many  subjects,  has 
often,  in  this  way,  had  the  splendour  of  all  fais  difibrent 
characters  made  to  shine  upon  the  only  one  in  which  he  was 
viewed  for  the  time,  namely,  that  of  a  mathematician.  The 
F^nch  Encyclopedists,  whose  bias  lay  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction,  have  fallen  into  a  similar  errer,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  an  'obscure*  mathematician  and  theologiftn. 
The  tiiith  will  lie  between  the  two,  though  we  can  ottae  no 
opinion  upon  the  exact  point  whore.   Barrow  was  Dctthcr 
an  obscure  matheroaticdan,  nor  second  only  to  Neanton.  In 
this  point  of  view  his  merits  are  certainly  nc/t  small.  He  w 
profoundly  versed  in  geometry,  acquainted  wilb  all  its  ele< 
gancies  as  well  as  all  its  depth,  and  bad  a  fonlity  of  appli- 
cation.   '  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit ;'  and  he  car- 
ried his  methods,  as  many  others  have  done,  into  theorems 
both  curious  and  useful.    More  than  this,  he  conquered  hia 
atiire  to  sucb  ftn  e;|tept,  in  pure  geometry,  thftt  Montudft 
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jcBflf  nys,  *  The  merit  of  these  wcrkt  ts  a  Bingtilar  brevity 
(cofHMiOfi)  which  doe*  not  destroy  their  clearness.'  He, 
uie  of  the  most  verbose  of  men,  is  one  of  the  first  writers 
who  attempted,  by  throwing  away  eireumlooutions  and  intro- 
duction of  symbols,  to  diatinguiui  between  Euclidean  rigour 
and  unnecenary  load  of  language.  This  seems  to  us  ,no 
small  merit ;  but  where  those  diseoveries  lie  which  eonnitnte 
this  contemporary  of  Descartes  second  only  to  Newton,  we 
must  oottfesfl  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  elucidation  of  principles  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so  happy 
as  in  his  application  of  them.  The  Malhematica  Lec' 
tiones,  a  commentary  on  the  first  principles  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  is  a  vast  cloud  of  words,  filled  with  antient 
learning  of  every  kind ;  and,  though  sound  and  logical,  very 
difiBcult  to  understand,  that  is,  to  find  out  in  wbich  of  the 
multiplied  phrases  the  meaning  lies.  In  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the.  doctrme  of  proportion  according  to  Euclid,  he 
aeems  to  us  to  have  very  much  increased  tbe  difficulty  of 
bis  author.  It  is  true  he  sometimes  complains  of  his  own 
prolixity,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  compensation  for  so  annoy- 
ing a  defect;  and  we  frequently  feel  the  force  of  the  sctf- 
acGusing  terms  in  which  he  ends  one  of  his  geometrical  lec- 
tures— '  I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim— ^&Xirv  tpvv  $aKAvtZt.' 

The  character  of  Barrow  as  a  theological  writer  has  al- 
ways stood  high  among  the  English  divines.  His  sermons, 
as  Le  Clerc  oDserres,  are  rather  treatises  and  dissertations 
than  harangues ;  and  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  them  three  or 
four  times.  Iliey  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  corapre- 
henuve  arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  could 
collect,  and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine,  all  that 
was  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.  Bnt  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Barrow  was  an  oiginal  ttiinker  of  no  mean 
character:  learning  i^lls  into  his  work,  but  a  work  there 
would  have  been  if  he  had  had  no  learning  at  all.  The 
paragraph  with  which  we  conclude  is  a  celebrated  notion 
of  his  upon  the  Deity^  which  we  shall  not  translate,  be- 
cause the  vigour  of  the  conception  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  but  a  mathematician.  Barrow,  on  his  death- 
bed, looking  forward  to  his  fature  state,  avowed  that  his 
principal  idea  of  the  happiness  he  should  receive  consisted 
in  his  notion  that  he  should  be  an  intuitive  geometer,  seeing 
those  things  as  self-evident  which,  as  a  man,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  spend  time  in  acquiring  by  demonstration.  The 
following  passage  was  written  by  him  in  his  manuscript  of 
Jpollonius,  now  in  (he  library  of  the  Roj-al  Society,  of 
which  he  was  an  early  member. 

X>  OfAc  ytu/uTpti.  Ta  autem,  Domine,  quantus  es  geo- 
metra  ?  Quum  enim  htec  scientia  nullos  terminos  habeat ; 
cum  in  sempitemum  novorum  theorematum  inventioni 
locus  relinquatur,  etiam  penes  humanum  ingenium ;  tu 
uno  hfflc  omnia  intuitu  perspecta  babes,  absque  catena  ron- 
sequentiorum,  absque  ttedio  demonstrationum.  Ad  ceetera 
poenfi  nihil  facere  potest  intellectus  noster ;  et  tanquam 
Brutorum  phantosia  videtur  non  nisi  incerta  quiedam  som- 
niare;  unde  in  iis  quot  sunt  homines,  tot  existunt  fertt  sen- 
tenttat. . . .  .  Te  igitur  vel  ex  hac  re  amare  gaudeo,  te  sus- 
picor,  atqae  ilium  diem  desidero  suspiriis  fortibus,  in  quo 
nurgatS  mente  et  olaro  oculo  non  hac  solum  omnia  absque 
hac  successiva  et  laboriosa  imaginandi  euro,  rerum  multo 
plura  et  majora  ex  tufi  bonitate  et  immensissima  sanetissima 
que  benignitate  conspicere  et  scire  concedetur. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  ri%'er  in  Ireland,  which  has 
its  source  in  King's  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Port- 
arlington.  The  Barrow  flows  first  to  the  east,  past  the  town 
just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  County  Kildare  at 
Monasterevan,  and  then  taking  a  direction  nearly  south, 
it  divides  Kings  and  Queen's  Counties  Prom  Kildare.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  course,  the  river  passes  through  the 
County  of  Carlow,  and  afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation 
between  Wexford  on  tbe  east,  and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford 
on  the  west,  and  Joins  the  sea  at  Wateribrd  Haven.  At 
Ringwood,  two  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  the 
Barrow  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  and  their  united 
stream  is  afterwards  augmented  by  the  Suir.  which  joins  it 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  Tlie  junction  of  both 
these  streams  with  the  Barrow  takes  place  on  its  right  or 
WflBtem  bank. 

The  three  rivers  here  mentioned  were  in  former  times 
called  the  Three  Sisters,  fh)m  the  circumstance  of  their 
taking  their  sources  from  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
•fterflowing  through  different  counties,  at  length  forming  a  ' 
jnnetion  at  a  short  distance  fVom  the  sea.    The  Barrow  is  I 
Mppoied  to  have  been  the  Birgus  of  Ptolemy.  The  mouth ! 


of  these  united  streams  fon^  a  lai^  and  very  seenre  port* 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  with  very  good  andiorage. 

ConsideraUe  sums  of  money  have  at  tmious  times  been 
spent,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  render  this  river 
navigable.  From  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  about  42,090/.  had  been  .expended  with  this  object  up 
to  March,  1811 ;  and  much  has  been  done  since  that  date 
to  remove  obstructions.  At  present  the  Barrow  is  navigable 
to  Athy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare.  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  communication  is 
afterwards  continued  to  Dublin  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  ascend  the 
river  twenty-five  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross,  which  by 
this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  A  considerable  bar,  which  occurs 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  pre- 
vents the  farther  passage  of  veseels  of  any  great  burden, 
except  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 

The  trade  higher  up  is  carried  on  by  means  of  barges; 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  and  butter  are  thus  annually 
sent  down  to  Waterford  for  exportation.  The  increase  of 
the  downward  trade  on  the  Barrow,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation,  has  been  very  great.  In 
1807,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  theCom  Intercourse 
Act  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  total  amount  of 
shipments  downwards  to  Waterford  was  13,000  tons;  and 
in  1828  this  had  increased  to  31,000  tons.  From  the  town 
of  Carlow  alone  the  trade,  which  in  1813  wss  only  to  the 
extent  of  2000  tons,  amounted  in  1828  to  15,000  tons.  The 
trade  upwards  has,  during  the  same  time,  been  nwly  sta- 
tionary (22,823  tons  in  1807  against  23,847  in  1828). 
From  Carlow  to  Dublin  it  has  indeed  fallen  off  fl-om  10,000 
tons  in  1807  to  only  6000  tons  in  1828.  This  efleet  has 
been  attributed  to  the  higher  tolls  demanded  in  the  one  case 
than  are  paid  in  the  other.  From  Athy  to  Dublin  the  Canal 
Company  receives  6;.  9d.  per  ton,  while  the  entire  charge 
from  Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  2*.  6rf.  per  ton. 

The  improvement  of  the  Barrow  navigation  has  been 
made  instrumental  in  reclaiming  much  land  which  was  pre- 
viousty  liable  to  injury  from  fiooHing;  and  it  has  otherwise 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  districts  through  which  the 
river  flows,  by  giving  ready  and  cheap  access  to  tbe  favour- 
able markets  of  England  for  ttus  superabundant  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland. 

(Wakefield's  Statittieal  and  Political  Account  of  Ireland ; 
Campbell's  Politieal  Survey  of  Great  Britain ;  Iteport*  to 
Parliament  nf  the  Woorrf  (f  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland  ; 
R-'port  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830.) 

BARROW  POINT,  the  north-western  cxtrcmily  of 
the  Continent  of  America,  is  the  remotest  point  of  arctic 
discovery  made  through  Bebring's  Straits.  It  is  126  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Icy  Cape,  wbich  was  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  Cook ;  and  146  miles  west  of  Cape  Deechey,  the 
termination  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  indvfutigable  labours 
in  these  seas :  the  distance  between  PotntBsrrow  and  Cape 
Beechey  still  remains  unexplored. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  sandy  point  projecting  several  miles ; 
it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  narrowest  par^ 
and  becomes  broader  towards  the  point,  which  was  thickly 
covered  with  the  yourts,  or  winter  habitations  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. It  presents  ono  of  those  features  common  in  these 
seas  of  the  accretion  of  land  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice 
forcing  up  the  sand  flom  the  shallow  water  and  forming 
loft' swampy  points  interspersed  with  lakes.  The  natives 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  behaviour  left  no  doubt  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  fato  of  the  hardy  little  crew  of 
tbe  Blossom's  bar^e,  had  they  fallen  into  their  power. 

At  this  point,  m  Au^st,  the  ice  was  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  m  the  bay  beyond  (as  seen  over  the 
isthmus)  it  was  one  compact  mass  as  far  as  the  eye  conld 
reach ;  the  shore  appeared  to  trend  in  a  direction  nearly  east. 
The  water  off  the  point  is  extremely  shallow:  at  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  land  there  is  only  forty-ftvc  to  forty 
feet  over  a  sandy  bottom ;  the  current  was  found  setting  to 
the  north-east,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  an 
argument  that  has  been  justly  used  (were  any  now  wanted) 
in  proof  of  the  communication  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic.  From  Cape  Smyth,  about  sixteen  miles  to 
the  southward,  the  land  slopes  rapidly  towards  Point  Ba^ 
row,  which  lies  in  7I*'234'  N.  lat.,  156°  21*'  W.  long.— I 
(Befch^'t  Voyage  to  the  Pax^  mi  ffehring't  Sfrait».'\ 
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SAftAOWS  HTlUttd.  wM  oonntrt  tli«  Poltv  Bt» 
with  tha  north-w«t  part  of  B»ffln'»  Bay,  w»ra  first  dU- 
•oTwed  by  Baffin,  in  1616,  who.  however,  auppoaing  the 
land  to  be  oontinuoiu,  gtve  it  the  name  of  Sir  Jnine*  Lan* 
caiter'i  Seuod.  Vaiiou»  oiroumstanceB  having  transpired 
to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  a  oommunioation  would 
hers  be  found  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  Baffia'a  Bay. 
Captain  Parry  wu  sent  out  in  1S19,  with  oideN  strictly  to 
examine  this  sumoaed  Sound,  and  to  {wnetnUe  as  fiv  to  the 
weHtmwA  as  possible,  even  to  the  PaoiBc  He  was  so  far 
fueoeisAil  as  to  reedi  th«  Fdar  Seas  by  these  Straitf .  to 
whkli  ha  nve  th«r  present  name,  horn  John  Barrow, 
Secretary  ta  the  Admiralft,  a  xaalous  promoter  of  north- 
west discovery.  These  Straits  are  about  250  miles  in 
bagth,  Und  tnm  39  to  4A  in  breddth :  the  northern  shores 
are  composed  of  a  s«ries  of  islands  called  Korth  Devon  and 
CorawaUis,  between  which  u  a  broad  channel  called  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  to  the  south  is  ancAher  extensive  in- 
let, called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Both  shores  are  steep 
and  cliffy,  and  the  water  of  a  grefU  depth ;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  bottom  was  obtained  in  373  &tiioms.  and  75 
fbthoms  was  the  least  water  found.  The  icebergs  in  the 
Straita  are  very  large.  The  parallel  of  74  degrees  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  diioovery  htks  opened 
a  wider  field  of  operations  to  our  whale-ships,  who  now  push 
fw  ii^  ibem  in  quest  of  fish,  and  generally  with  great  od- 
Vantajre.    (Parry's  First  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Regiotu.) 

BAilRY,  a  small  ishmd  in  Ui«  parish  of  Barry, and  con- 
sidered lo  be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Fowys  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgah.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppo- 
site to  a  Itttle  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  ten  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  CardifL  The  island 
is  said  by  Cressy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Bamo,  a 
hermit  who  rosiaed  and  was  buried  there.  The  island  con- 
tains about  300  acres  of  land,  which  was  some  years  since 
let  at  lha  annual  rent  ^  80A>  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
which,  during  tb«  summer  months.  Is  nttod  up  as  a  lodgtng- 
bouM  for  the  recmtiim  sea-bathers,  and  will  aocomraodata 
twelve  people.  Tne  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  has  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  Ihcing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
aniient  ca«tle.  and  a  few  scattered  stones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  cbapet,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Lelaiid  as  a  place 
of  pileriraage.  Farther  to  the  west,  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  diKtinguisbable  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  *  Nell's  Point,' 
is  a  flue  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eves  at  the 
6|mag,  each  dt^  a  pin  into  it  At  low  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  ie|wrstes  the  island 
from  the  mwn-land,  but  the  road  leads  ovra  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebbles.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoaro  was  infonned  that 
lead  and  ealamtne  had  been  found  in  tho  island. 

(Hoare's  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Barn's /<Mfniry({^^rcA- 
biihop  BaidiDin  through  fValet.) 

BARRY,  JAMES.  This  distinguished  artist  was  bom 
in  Cork,  October  11, 1741.  His  father  was  a  coasting-trader, 
and  his  son  James  accompanied  him  during  hia  early  youth 
in  several  voyages  across  the  Channel.  The  faiher,  it 
appears,  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  those  endowments 
which  hia  son  became  distinguished,  and  regarded  his 
predilection  for  literature  and  the  arts  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  the  circle  of  society 
into  wbieh  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate his  latent  talents.  But  genius  finds  its  own  oppor- 
tunities, and  young  Barry  made  such  rapid  {vogress  in 
his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  application  was  intense,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  lit  up  whole  nights  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  from  books.  He  seems  even  to  have 
had  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation,  and  tiiia  feeling, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  originated  in  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  tne  legends  m  the  Romirii  Chuich ; 
bis  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  adq;>ted  her  creed  in  pre- 
ferenoe  to  that  of  his  fhtbw,  who  was  a  Protestant.  -  During 
his  whole  Ulb  he  was  heard  frequently  to  talk  widk  enthu- 
siasm of  the  fuflbrings  and  merits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ; 
*  no  cross,  no  crown,*  was  his  Avourite  exprea^n,  and  if 
long  suflbring,  and  the  enUre  want  of  WMldly  suooeas,  can 
give  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  Barry  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  Barry  went  to  Dublin, 
where  be  exhiblt«d,  at  the  Society  of  Artt,  an  hist<«ical  pio- 


ture,  which  h«  had  reoently  exeeuted }  the  stAfaet  wm 

drawn  from  a  tradition  relating  to  tlM  first  arrival  af 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  inUoduoed  Barry  to 
Edmund  Burko,  who  diseerned  in  it  auob  evidence  of  gwkrt 
as  induced  him,  shortly  afterwards,  to  take  the  artist  witfi 
him  to  England,  where  he  gaVA  him  all  the  advantagea  eftus 
powerful  patronage,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  aant  him  to 
Roma.  During  hi*  abort  residenoa  in  Mndon*  Bany,  w 
might  have  been  expected,  oavgbt  pew  ardow  fma  thn 
contaot  of  congenial  minds,  and  from  the  animating  pio- 
specu  which  were  opening  before  him.  He  thua  exprsMM 
lumself  to  his  friend  Doctor  Hugh :  *  My  bopea  are  grounded 
in  a  most  unwearied,  int0ma  application ;  I  avoy  day 
centre  more  and  more  upon  ray  art  {  1  give  nyaelf  whaUj 
to  it,  and  except  honour  and  eonseience,  ant  datBrminad  to 
renounce  everything  else.' 

Barry's  irriteble  temper,  although  the  aeoounta  of  it  bava 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  was  no  doubt  a  aonrce  nf 
annoj^ance  both  to  himself  and  others.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  seriea  (hT  diiputea 
with  the  artista  and  virtua^t  wUeb  baing  npaitod  to 
Burke,  that  genUeman  sent  him  a  long  letter  ^  admiH 
nition,  the  following  extract  from  whi^  is  worth  quoting:— 
*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  wi&w\nch  the 
iU  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  he  leoon^ed  to  us,  and  we 
ciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  littlo  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ounelTe*.  which  are 
not  quahtias  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  think 
thera ;  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as 
dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  eontjibute  b>  our  repose 
and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  he  so  unworthy  of  a  weU-con- 
posed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in  biokerinn  and  litigations, 
in  snarhng  and  acuffling  with  every  one.  aaout  us,'  Bairy, 
however,  did  net  allow  these  pet^  ccmlaratioBB  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proeeeded  «ith  inde^gaUa 
diligence  to  investigate  the  pnnci]^  of  the  great  wotka 
whick  surrounded  him,  both  in  antaent  and  modem  art. 
His  mods  of  studv  waa  singular.  He  draw  from  the 
antique  by  means  u  a  patent  t^ineator,  not  aiming  to  make 
academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  a  scale 
of  proportions  waa  estabUshod,  to  which  he  might  at  all 
times  refer  as  a  guide  and  authuity.  Accustomed  as  we  are, 
to  consider  that  a  competent  skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  tbe  eye  and  hand,  this 
process  seems  absurd  enoughs  nevertheless, there  can  he 
no  ground  for  olgeeting  to  tbo  meaas  if  the  end  be  obtained ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  piotura  of  tbe  VieliHs  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barir  had  a  Uuwough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  «  that  he  was  a.  eorrect  and  tcientifto 
draughtsman.  The  same  canwA  ha  «axende4  to  bis 
colouring;  he  never  seems,  however,  to  hava  suspected 
himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  quality,  and  »ays,  in 
answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  whiW  at 
Rome, '  I  made  some  studies  f^  Titian,  and  soonailencod 
my  adversaria.' 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  during  that  time  wai 
elected  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Ac-ad«my  at  B»)ogna. 
on  which  occasion  he  minted  and  {uaaeated  to  that  insti- 
tution his  picture  of  Philoctatea  in  the  isla  of  Lenmaa. 
This  work  exhibiu  more  geniua  than  tasto.  In  1770 
Borry  returned  to  Bngland,  deatitnto  of  all  but  art,  hot 
justly  confident  In  his  aoquirements,  and  anxious  to  diui'n- 
guish  himself.  About  this  time  a  project  had  been  fiMnottd 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artists,  for  deco- 
rating St.  Paul'H  Church  with  Scriptural  paintings-,  Barry 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  be  selected  aul^ 
ject  of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artists  offered  ihair 
works  gmtuitously,  but  this  liberal  proposition,  for  what 
adequate  reason  it  ia  impossible  to  gueas,  waa  diaomm- 
tenanced  and  refiuwd  by  tbe  autboritiea  ocmneeted  with  tiw 
Cathedral. 

During  his  residence  on  die  emtinent.  Bany'a  indinb* 
tion  bad  been  greatly  exotted  by  opiniona  prevalent  tnm 
on  the  aul^ect  of  Bntisb  genius.  Winekelmann  and  Du 
Boa  had  proved  the  BngU^,  bv  the  dearat  reasoning,  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellence  in  an^  of  tbe  hiKhv 
walks  of  art;  and  Barr^f.  attaching  more  unportanoe  tban 
was  due  to  such  sweeping  conclusions,  undertook  to  giva 
them  a  regular  refutotion.  In  1 7  73  he  [wblished  an  ^qiarp 
into  the  real  cmd  imaginary  Obstruetioiu  to  the  Aeqttia- 
tion  0/  the  Arts  in  Bngland,  In  this  work  be  tncea  and 
pointa  outwi^b  gnat  perspiouUy  the  raal  cauaea,  poUtical 
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mA  tthM,  by  whtoh  tin  prOfrtM    dM  tru  tiU  bMn  In'- 
|Md*d  in  thti  eoootry.   Sbbrtly  kftonrtrdt  Barry  prvpoMd 
to  tlw  Hwiay  for  Uw  Bnoourmgement  of  Arts*  ManuAw 
tttfM.  ud  GmuMiM.  t»  paint,  ntttuitoMly*  a  mtIm  af 
pMOMt.  fllnatratin  of  lb*  poaitwn.  that  tha  bapfiiiMa 
«  mankind  bjpromirtad  ita  pi^iortion  to  tha  enltiTatiea  of 
hnoirtedge.  Hii  oflhr  was  aeeaptadf  and  the  works  now 
Oeeorate  the  great  room  of  the  Ibititution  in  the  Adelphi. 
The  aeries  consittsof  aix  pictures,  namely,  Orpheus  reciting 
Ilia  Tenes  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Tbraee:  a  Oreeian 
Harrest- borne;  the  Victors  at  Olympia;  the  Triumph  of 
the  Thames ;  the  Society  distributing  their  Prises ;  and 
Final  Retribution.  These  subjects,  dissimilar  and  some' 
what  hsterogeneoils  as  they  may  appear,  are  brought  te  bear 
en  the  ^neral  subject  wira  wohdciful  Ibree  and  unity ;  and 
we  are  impressed,  while  regarding  tliem,  with  the  convio- 
tion  that  such  a  work  eonld  neither  hkve  been  eoneeived  nof 
•xecuted  except  by  a  mind  of  the  Very  highest  erder. 
Barry's  chief  deAnt  was,  perhapa,  that  io  his  eagemesa  t4 
«r«sp  at  elhioal  ilhistratwn.  he  was  apt  ta  forget  tbdstf 
^alities  which  ate  essentially  requisite  te  his  ewH  art-*- 
•ingleness  of  impression  and  simplieity  ef  efeel.   In  the 
f>leiu(e  of  Final  Retribution  the  attention  is  sometrhM  be 
wildered  amidst  the  Tsried  aecnmnlatiott  of  charaaterA  and 
costumes;  but  if  this  work  fliils  in  ptetorial  unity,  that 
defiMJt  la  amply  atoned  for  by  the  general  grandeur  of  nen^ 
e^ion,  by  its  interesting  groups,  and  ditmifted  «ireinti-> 
Btaneea,  to  which  we  recur  again  and  again  aii  to  a  itritten 
volume.   Bat      picture  on  whioh  Bafrr  may  rest  his  most 
indisputable  daim  toftoe  bthatirftbe  Viators  at  Olympia. 
Here  Uie  eye  and  the  mtod  are  iatidM  alihe  t  the  ptetare 
is  not  only  a  splendid  example  af  pietorial  skill,  but  em- 
hodlea  whatever  impreatioiis  have  htett  tratnmtetad  fa  tis 
by  poetnr  or  history  of  those  eelebrfttlons.  When  Canova 
was  in  England,  he  declared  that,  had  he  known  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  work,  he  would,  witboitt  my  other  motiTe, 
have  made  the  voyage  to  England  lot  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  It  been  eaecnted  In  the  year 
1900  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  it  would 
now  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  veneration  which  are 
paid  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period. 

Having  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  hftve  Mt  con- 
aoious  that  he  had  at  least  secured  that  which  had  been  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life— the  reputation  of  a  gteat  painter. 
Tlua  olfieet  was  obtained  iff  »  sll^t  saeriiees ;  tat  bis  task 
had  bean  puraoed,  through  seven  tear**  amidst  all  the 
haidshlpa  or  poverty  and  ^vation.  It  would  be  gratifying 
WWe  we  able  to  add  that  be  received  from  publio  admiration 
or  aympathy  a  reward  at  all  pfoportioned  to  hia  deserts. 
The  resuH  was  far  diflerenL  He  was  pmrHfitd  by  the 
aoeiety  to  whom  he  presented  this  magnlHeent  gift  to  ex- 
hibit his  pietiires  in  the  room  whtSh  they  decorate.  The 
ncMsis  of  this  exhibition  scarcely  amounted  to  6001..  to 
wfaien,  however,  the  society  added  a  vote  of  SOa^.,  and  this 
asm  comprises  nearly  the  whc^  produce  of  his  prsfessional 
career.  Thvs  themnts  of  hisattidy  and  the  enemies  of  hia 
ganina  had  been  expended  irtlhout  giiin^  him  ue  ehuee 
<ot  independence,  or  even  » toleraUe  pvovisloti  against  the 
common  exigencies  of  Wa.  The  result  of  his  past  ^rls 
left  him  Uttle  conAdaneefor  IMaie  exertkme ;  nor  was  the 
want  of  profit  eompenmled  by  any  large  measure  of  ap- 
idanse ;  his  merits  as  an  artist  were  but  portialLv  sdmitfM, 
while  his  personal  peenliorities  were  exaggerated  and  made 
a  tikeme  of  derision.  It  can  excite  no  sarprise  that,  under 
tiMse  eiraimstsncee.  his  natural  irrHabilily  became  exaspe- 
nlad,  or  that  the  powers  of  Us  mhtd  gradually  declined : 
this  Is  loo  strongly  attested  by  bit  last  wwkr-Hlia  piotsfe  of 
PandMa  receiving  the  Oifta  of  the  Gedt. 

Barry's  disputes  wHh  flm  Reyal  Aeadeny  were  anofh«r 
sovree  of  Mttsineaa  to  Mm.  He  bad  been  Reeled  Professor 
of  Paistittg  tothat  body  in  17»,  aJld  Ms  aUsieaHoBs with 
iSbm  members  were  pe^etnal.  He  rriterated  aganMt  the 
Academy  the  dmige  aiade  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
ui  tfMry  measna  pnpoeed  by  film  fer  the  general  advance- 
■ant  art,  be  was  oppOBed  and  ontreted  by  the  meehi- 
natioaa  of  a  mercenary  cabal.  We  can  pretentl  to  give  nor 
opinioB  respeoting  the  justice  of  these  allegatieas,  but  the 
members  nit  so  annoyed  at  them,  Aat  they  preferred 
againei  Bany  a  formal  body  of  charges,  and,  in  a  general 
assembly,  expeHed  him  from  the  Academy. 

Shoruy  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Buehan,  moved  per- 
haps by  m  impression  that  Barry  had  been  treated  unjustly^ 
nrvallaa  by  admtfalioB  of  hb  udanes.  set  on  feat  a  st»-^ 


sarlptlan  in  Ui  ftvatir.  whlsh  iMntM  la  abMI  itoel. 

With  this  sum  it  *ai  pmpasad  to  punhasa  hi*  an  anntUty, 
but  the  eloaa  of  his  career  was  at  hand,  and  the  kind  ihteu' 
tloiia  ef  Ms  friends  were  landaMNl  unavailisg.  On  tha 
evening  of  Thursday,  Febraary  6,  ISOB,  he  was  attacked, 
while  at  the  ndinaiy  where  ha  lundlt  dtnad,  with  ■  cold 
fit  of  pleuritic  fbver.  Cordials  were  admmisterad.  and  he 
wai  conveyed  to  his  own  house  In  a  eeacb,  hut  the  key-bole 
had  been  pluf^ed  up  by  the  misofaiavous  beys  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, atwl  It  was  found  impossible  to  enter.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  residenee  ef  bis  friend  Mr.  Bonomi,  by 
whose  prompt  exertions  a  bed  was  knnediately  profloted 
for  him  at  tne  hense  ef  a  nelghbeur«  Here  be  desired  to 
be  left,  and  he  locked  himself  ap  ferty  hours  wttbeut  toe^ 
dieal  assistance.  During  this  time  the  blew  was  struck 
whieh  timely  aid  might  have  averted.  He  lingered  en  till 
the  98nd  ef  Febraary,  *hen  be  expjted.  His  remains,  idler 
lying  in  stoto  in  the  great  reem  ef  the  Society  ef  Alia*  la 
the  Adelphi,  were  intanad  in  St.  Pair's  Caihedrali 

Among  the  literary  wsrks  of  Barry  may  be  «wMiWtoj 
his  six  toetaras  delivered  at  the  Reyti  Academy^  ahd  a 
fragment  on  GetUo  arehiteefuA,  whieh  Bbrbe  proneasced 
to  be  <  as  just  as  it  i«  ingenious.'  (See  Barrt'i  U/t  emt 
Worka,  vol.  1.  p.  i3fl.)  This  fragtoeitt  is  ealy  eletsn  pages, 
aeoempanied  with  ^tos»  Barry  die  tetwhes  o»  the  abb- 
ject  idsewbere«  parusulartv  in  a  ehaptSr  (entitled  '  the  'Attot 
of  the  Notion  abaut  the  InOueBee  of  Glimato  eMmptifled 
by  an  Analysis  of  tbe  diffetent  Styles  ef  Art  )  ef  his  ttW^rif 
into  the  Rail  and  Imaginary  ObttrucHah»t  fee.  He  eniek- 
▼ours  to  febow  *  that  what  is  eotomonly  called  GetMe  drehi- 
teetwe  is  nelthat  the  teves^  ef  a  AMem  nor  eaaleM 
peopto^aaitlsMneraUybeUBfad}  bat  Is  really  tbe  stCW  ef 
eenuptian  to  whieh  Ihla  art  arrived  by  a  gradeal  arecflsi  in 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  same  paopW<  the  weeks  and  Rotoani.* 
Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

BARRY'.  MARI'E  JEA'NNB  VAUBBMIB^A^ 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  bem  ai  VaneonlenrSi  the 
native  plaoe  of  Jemne  d'Are,  in  1744.  Her  faAer.  e»  at 
least  her  reputed  flttber,  was  an  exciseman  Of  the  n«Be  a? 
Vaubenier,  An  inspector  ef  tbe  mUiUMy  vletealling  office, 
M.  Domoneeau,  waS  her  ^fatbet.  Aft«  ber  father's 
deaUi.  her  mother  went  to  Paris  W  look  tot  employment, 
when  M.  Dumoneeau  placed  her  as  a  Servant  in  a  fiMiily. 
and  the  girl  in  a  eonvent  whieh  Ae  Soon  irfter  left«  and  ob- 
tained employment  at  a  feahtoBaUaaoflllMr'a.  Bhe*aetlMt 
ahottt  Ifteen.  SooB  after  she  was  MtrsdMoad  to  a  dSsAhjat-  ■ 
able  house,  where  tiie  became  actpialnted  Witt  Cohnt  Jean 
du  Bwry,  a  notorious  feshionable  ftike  ef  hi*  day,  who  made 
iter  bis  mistress  for  a  short  time«  and  afterwardi  imrodaeed 
her  to  Lebel.  videt-de-ehambre  to  Lobie  XV..  bt  whom  she 
was  iffssented  to  the  king.  She  was  then  refitsAtably  hend- 
seine,  and  had  an  appearance  of  fiwikneSS,  and  a  tone  Of  fa- 
miliaritv,  or  rather  vulgarity^  wkiah  eaptiretod  the  tit^iClons 
monarch.  Louis  wished  heff  to  have  a  title,  in  erder  that 
she  might  appear  at  eourt,  and  Goithrame  da  Bury,  Count 
Jean's  brother,  eonsented  to  lead  Mmedf  to  the  wish  ef  th« 
king  by  nnrrying  her,  after  which  ^  wae  introdn^ed 
to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  OouBtesa  dn  Barry  In  1769. 
The  Duke  de  ChoisMdvthen  ^tme  minister,  baring  spMien 
freely  to  the  king  abovt  her,  lest  hie  plaea  fai  eontoaoence. 
The  ChuKelkr  Msupeou,  Marshal  RtebebvQ,  ixA  ether 
eoarttsrs,  flattered  her,  in  order  to  avail  IhemaeHM  ef  her 
intfuenoe  with  tbe  king,  and  It  Wm  through  her  that  Man- 
peon  suoeeeded  in  dismtsung  and  exiling  the  partianMriH  in 
1771.  Tbe  eoart  of  Franee.  Which,  (kom  tbe  time  «f  the 
Merovingian  fbunders  t4  the  nonarehy,  had  been,  with  (he 
exception  of  rery  few  reigns,  reftiarkable  for  ito  Keebtious- 
ncss,  beeame^during  tiie  Regmeyand  the  subsequent  re^n 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  abode  e(  the  meat  bareftoed  proffigacy. 
Everything  was  sold,  eeervthing.was  ObtmOed,  thMMh  Uw 
intrigoeaofvleionewoafeii.  The  dceounto  ef  thoed  aecBet 
whh^  have  ba«A  tra«aflritted  l»  na  M  tbtf  mem^  of 
sevenAof  the  ae«Mt.  And  wemen  toe,  seem  Ernest  incivdibltf. 
AH  the  ceoMiers.  hoWevAp,  did  ftot  aartieTpale  in  fhe  degrso 
dtrtion,  and  when  the  Dnke  da  Choiseul  wa*  exilad  on 
account  ef  Madasae  do  Barry,  many  ef  tbe  noblemen  at 
Versailles  went  to  pay  their  respeoto  to  the  fetlen  minister. 
Tbe  Duke  de  Ntverneis  and  the  Dnke  de  Neeillcs  spoke 
plainly  their  sentimenU  of  (he  fhvomito,  even  to  ^  king. 
(Madame  I^feeker,  Nim^eauat  MUmngti  mtteriqtMt  vol.  B, 
p.  39.) 

When  Louis  XV  Aed  hi  1774,  the  Couftteis  dti  Barry 
wasihat»pitt«oeaveatBearMaa«i}  hMdNad' time  after 
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Jjo^  XVI.  ftllovadl  her  to  eome  out.  rutond  to  h«r  the 
mUonoe  of  Lueieniiet,  which  had  been  biiUt  for  her  hy  the 
old  king,  and  illowed  her  <  pension.  After  this,  Madame 
du  Bany  hved  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as  far  as  it 
known,  appears  to  have  been  regular.  Among  the  persons  who 
visited  her  were  several  artists,  whom  she  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  foreotien  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  grateful 
for  the  treatment  which  she  had  experienced  irom  LouisXVI. 
hy  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for  him  and  his  family  in  their 
misbrtunes;  and  she  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1793,  in  order  to  lell  her  jewels,  the  pcoduoe  <tf 
whieh  she  hitended  fbr  the  use  of  the  queen  ana  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
viously spread  a  report  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamonds.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1 793,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  she  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  Uie  charge  of 
*  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant'  She  was  condemned, 
and  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  She  cried  much 
in  going  to  the  scaffold,  and  b^^ed  of  the  executioner  to 
allow  her  a  moment  longer.  The  absurdly  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  made  many,  who  had  bc^ire  despisM  her, 
^ty  her  end.  Many  pamphlet!  have  been  puUished  about 
Madame  du  Barry,  at  well  as  some  pretoided  letters  by 
her,  which  appeued  in  1779.  but  whioi  have  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  (Biographie  da  Contemporaita ;  Bio- 
graphie  UmverseUe.) 

BARS  or  BARSH  (Tekowska  Stolice,  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  containing  an  area  of  about  1030  square  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Thurocz,  on  the 
east  h_y  those  of  Honther  and  Zolye,  or  Sohl,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Comom  and  Gran,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle 
of  Neutra.  The  Q(Hthem  districts  are  very  mountainous, 
as  they  arc  croated  by  the  Klyan  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
whidi  begins  near  Neutra,  enters  the  circle  at  Moont  IVi- 
bets,  in  the  north-west,  and  spreads  through  U  to  the 'fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  Zolye :  this  range  is  said  to  aff«d 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  range  are  the 
Schemnitz  and  Pukantz  chains,  which  extend  to  the  baidu 
of  the  Gran,  and  subside  between  FraoenmaA,  Lewenz, 
and  Pibnick.  Another  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  this  circle  from  those  of  Gran  and  Comorn.  But.  in 
general,  the  whole  of  Bars  south  of  Lewenz  is  a  complete 
level.  The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  the 
Gran,  which  bends  soutli-westwards  on  entering  it  from  the 
circle  of  Zolye.  and  then  flows  southwards  mto  that  of 
Gran ;  the  Zsitva  or  Sitva,  whieh  entm  it  in  the  west  near 
Verebely.  and  nuu  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
feaehet  the  circle  of  Gran,  where  it  CbUs  into  the  Danube; 
and  the  Neutra,  which  touches  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
western  districts.  Among  many  minor  streams  is  the 
Kremnitz,  which  impels  several  wwks  on  its  banks.  The 
soil  of  this  circle  is  of  varied  description :  in  the  northern 
parts  it  is  cold  and  stony,  and  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
purposes,  though  it  affords  good  pasturage,  whioh  is  largely 
used  for  breeding  horned  cattle  and  sheep;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are 
rioher  in  metals  Uian  any  othw  part  of  Hungary ;  the 
Kramnits  and  KBnigsbei^  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  though  not  so  produc- 
tive as  in  former  times  (the  latter  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  in  them),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  quality,  and  silver  mixed  with  that 
metal ;  malachite,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are  found  near 
Eisenbach,  Kbnigsberg,  and  Kremnitz.  Amethysts,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  semi-opal,  jasper,  agate,  crystal,  obsidian, 
syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  millstones,  Sec.,  are  also  among  the 
mineral  products  of  Bars.  There  are  warm  sulphuretted 
waters  at  Skleno,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Eisenhad. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  drcle  yield  so  much  wheat  and 
barley  that  they  have  been  termed  *  the  Egypt  of  the 
mining  regions  of  Hungary the  estimated  quantity  of  its 
surbee  a\'ailable  for  husbandry  is  about  360,200  acres,  of 
which  about  128,000  are  employed  as  arable  land ;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  snd  even  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  nor  do  the 
vincyu^s  occupy  abo%'c  930  acres  of  ground.  The  woods 
and  forests  spread  over  an  area  of  about  136,500  acres,  of 
which  there  are  Urge  tracts  in  the  wuth  covoted  entindy 


with  oaks.  Considerable  tracts  of  land,  also,  near  the  faauka 
of  the  Gran,  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  miles  in  extent, 
are  covered  with  brushwood,  and  afforded  the  inhalntants  a 
safe  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inroads.  Grazmg  is 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts, though  not  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  home  de- 
mand. The  population  of  Bars  is  about  120  000  80uU,excIu- 
sive  of  about  1700  persons  of  noble  birth;  nearly  100.000 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protest- 
ant*: those  of  Sclavonian  origin  are  far  more  numerous 
than  t^  Hungarians  and  Germans  taken  together;  the 
Sdavcmian  or  Slovaks  inhabit  1 67  places,  the  Magyars  S9, 
and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migrated  into 
this  quarter,  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  roam  through  the 
country  as  tinkers,  Sec.,  but  no  Jew  ia  permitted  to  set  fool 
within  it  The  circle  is  divided  into  four  districts :  namely. 
Oszlan,  in  the  north,  Tapoltsan  to  the  south  of  it,  Verebely, 
south  of  Tapoltsan,  and  Lewenz,  or  Leva,  eastward  of  tha 
two  districts  last  mentioned;  it  contains  two  royal  free 
mining  towns,  Kremnitz,  (Lat  Creranicum,  Hung.  Kor- 
mocz.  Banya),  in  the  north-east,  and  Konigsbeig,  (l^t.  R«- 
giomontum,  Hung.  Uj-Banya),  on  the  Gran,  which 
about  3900  inhabitants ;  11  market-townii,  190  tillages,  and 
28  prsdia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars,  from  wbu^  tlua 
curcle  takes  its  name,  is  a  market-town  on  tlte  Gran,  hc&img- 
ing  to  Prince  Estorhazy.  and  was  once  a  celebrated  fi»tiaa^ 
bettor  known  under  its  German  designation,  BetSHihu]^. 
Ihe  circle  contributes  84,965  florins  (about  8150O>and  tha 
two  free  towns  10,568  florins  (about  1 013/.),  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

BART,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Dunkerque  in  1650.  His 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  kilted  in  a  naval  action. 
Jean,  yet  a  bov,  left  home  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  became 
a  thorough  seaman.   Great  courage.  acti\ity,  and  bodily 
strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  his  oomradea 
When  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  Holland  in  1672. 
Bart  refused  the  offm  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Dateh 
service,  and  returned  to  Dunkerque.   He  there  entered 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successful  in  ittomise, 
and  much  of  the  success  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bart.  His 
share  of  the  prizes  having  brought  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloon  with  two  guns  and  thirty-six 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutcn  man-of-war  in  the  Texel,  ha 
boarded  her,  took  her,  and  brought  her  into  Dunkerque, 
He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  ten-gun 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  it   Being  equally  sufr* 
censfUl  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  conuuand  o{ 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ahipt,  with  which  be  iii4  gr^a.t 
injury  to  the  Dutdi,  taking  both  thdr  merchantmen,  andt 
their  armed  vessels;  and  among  others  athirly-ux  sun 
frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fight,  he  oanied  uta 
Dunkerque.   His  name  now  became  known  at  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  n^al  navy.   In  the  war  agunst  Sp>ain. 
Jean  Bart  had  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  made  many  prizes.   When  the  war  to>ke  out 
between  France  and  England  in  1 689,  Bart  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  coramanaed  two  ships  of  war;  and  while  they 
were  escorting  a  -fleet  of  merchantmen,  they  were  attacked 
bv  two  English  frigates.    After  a  desperate  fight,  the  two 
French  ships  were  teken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bart 
and  Forhin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  tha 
window  of  thnr  prison ;  and.  with  the  cmmumnce  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  a  FVnushman,  and  of  two  cabin-boys,  who 
waited  on  them,  they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which  they  croaaed 
over  Ute  Channel  to  France.   On  their  return,  the  king 
made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  took  the  command  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  and 
joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Tourville :  be  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  French 
off  Dieppe  over  the  English  and  Dutch  allied  squadrona 
on  the  1 0th  July.  The  following  year  Bart  obtAined  from 
the  Minister  of  Marine  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  small 
vessels,  which  he  had  recommended  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do  iiyury  to  the  enemy. 
He  sailed  out  of  Dunkerque.  pasung  through  the  EnsUu. 
blockading  squadron,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea,  wheis 
he  made  numerous  prizes ;  he  landed  also  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  he  plundered  eeveriri  villages. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogoe, 
at  which  he  was  not  present,^Bart  sailed  from  Dunkerque 
with  thcw  ft^ates,  made  a  descent  on  the  Bhgliah  coMK 
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near  NeweasUe.  and  plundered  and  burnt  some  villages. 
Oq  his  retom  homewards  he  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
meiehantmea  under  convoy  .of  several  men-of-war.  He 
made  strai^t  for  the  admiral's  ship,  according  to  bis  cus- 
tom, but  was  repulsed  ;  he  however  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  the  merchant-veBsels.  In  1 694  he  attacked  another 
Dutch  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Vries,  boarded  the  admi- 
Tal's  ship,  and  took  her,  after  having  mortally  wounded  the 
admiral  himself  with  his  own  hand.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  fights  in  which  Bart  was  ever  engaged.  By 
this  victory  he  recovered  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  300  ves- 
sels laden  with  com  from  the  Baltic,  and  bound  to  Fntnce, 
which  country  was  then  suffering  under  a  Gevere  dearth. 
A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  Louis 
XIV.  granted  letters  of  nobility  to  Bart  and  his  descendants. 
In  1697  Bart  was  commissioned  to  t^  to  Poland  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Pidish  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Sobteaki ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  before  the  Prince  of  Conti  s 
arrival. 

The  peace  of  Ryswiok.  in  September,  1697,  having  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  family.  He 
died  at  Dunkerque  in  April,  1702,  at  the  a^e  of  fiflynine. 
He  was  one  of  toe  boldest  and  moat  successful  seamen  that 
France  has  ever  prpduced.  He  was  rough  in  his  manners 
and  illiterate,  but'clever,  indefatigable,  and  ftank  in  his 
disposition.  His  eldest  son,  Fran9ois,  became  a  vice-ad- 
miral, and  died  ift  1 755.  A  life  of  Jean  Bart,  in  French, 
appeared  in  1780,  from  the  English  translation  of  which 
most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  {JAfe  of  Jean  Bart, 
transtlated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin, 
M.A.,  London,  1828.  See  also  BiograpHia  UniversdU  and 
DictionntUre  Univertel  Historique.) 

BARTAS,  GUILLAUME  DS  SALLUSTE.  SIEUR 
DU,  the  son  of  a  treasurer  of  France,  was  born  about  the 
year  1544,  atMontfort  in  Armagnac,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  which  he  afterwards  united  diplo- 
inacy,  and  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  both.  Being 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  Henry  IV.,  during  that  prince's  contest  for  the  throne; 
served  him  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  England 
among  them,  where  James  I.  wished  to  retain  him ;  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry ;  four  months  after  which 
no  died  of  wounds  which  had  been  unskilfully  treated,  or 
that  refused  to  heal.  Du  Bartas  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  reputation  (bunded  on  literary  iashion 
ancTa  popular  subjec^  In  hAown  time  he  was  accounted 
so  great  a  poet,  that  his  principal  work,  giving  an  account  of 
•  the  Week,  or  Seven  Days  o£  the  Creation,'  and  founded 
probably  on  the  *  Sette  Giomate'  of  Tasso,  went  through 
thirty  editions  in  less  than  six  years ;  was  translated  into 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English;  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  bis  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  including 
Spenser.  Yet  his  name  is  now  almost  proverbial  for  bar- 
barism of  style  and  bad  taste,  and  bis  own  countrymen  treat 
it  with  contempt.  They  accuse  him  of  utter  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  of  low,  extravagant,  and  disgusting  imagery ;  and 
IMdanttc  compounds  of  words,  after  the  l^hion  of  the  an- 
tients.  What  was  pedantry,  however,  in  this  respect,  with 
Du  Bartas,  might  have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire 
and  elevation  to  the  French  language,  had  the  idiom  itself 
permitted  it.  The  same  compounding  of  words,  which  came 
to  nothing  in  old  French  poetry,  was  so  warmly. received  in 
England,  through  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas'a  translator, 
Sylvester,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  like  daring  in 
Chapman's  '  Homer,'  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  'Arcadia,'  it 
avowedly  helped  to  enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  country ; 
and  to  Sylvester  are  traced  some  of  the  most  beautifhl  com- 
pound epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletdier.  Yet  so  little  worthy 
of  this  lucky  accident  in  their  &me  was  the  genius  either  of 
I>u  Bartas  or  his  translator,  that  in  the  latter's  Version, 
which  was  once  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  the  original 
was  in  France,  and  procured  for  him  the  epithet,  after  his 
own  f^hion,  of  *  silver-tongued  Sylvester,'  are  to  be  found 
all  the  absurd  and  revolting  defects  noticed  by  the  French 
critics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  critics  of  both  countries.  Thus,  after 
wading  through  pages  low  imagery,  the  more  revolting 
for  the  Bobject,  like  the  heavens  reflected  in  a  ditch,  you 
come  to  a  possaze  in  which  the  builder  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  called  'nat  cloud-climbing  {ffince,'  or  the  hiui& 
9X9  desoibed  as 


Yet  in  the  lanie  passage,  these  hands  are  styled '  God's 

asses,' 

'  Awl  body*!  TletnaUm  t»  frorUa  tt  mmti.' 

The  Divine  Being  is  in  one  line  called  the '  Thunder-darter,* 
and  in  the  next '  the  I/)rd  High  Marshal;'  the  sun,  or 
Pheebus,  is  heaven's  '  coachman the  air,  the  '  warehouse ' 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  world,  a  book  *  in  folio.'  The  author's 
genius  runs  everywhere  upon  the  mechanical,  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commonest  objects  around  him.  The  work  is, 
in  truth,  a  dull  EncyclopeeuU  of  all  that  he  knew.  Dryden 
records  with  amazement  his  having  admired  Sylvester's  Du 
Bartas  when  a  boy,  and  his  thinking  '  inimitable  Spenser  a 
mean  poet'  in  comparison.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
Spenser  himself  found  something  to  admire  in  I)u  Bartas 
at  a  riper  age?  Because,  being  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden, 
he  hdd  the  more  natural  fiiety  and  imagination ;  was  dis- 
]>osed  to  think  better  of  the  author  fbr  the  sake  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  able  to  do  more. justice  to  what  was  good  in 
him  here  and  there.  Du  Bartas  was  an  honest,  estimable 
man,  with  a  hearty  zeal  for  his  subject,  but  a  dull  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  conse(]uences  of  this  inequality  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  was,  that,  while  a  pious  exaltation 
made  him  occasionally  say  a  fine  thing,  the  natural  home- 
liness of  his  mind  habitually  reverted  to  common-place, 
and  the  good  *opinion  which  he  reasonably  entertained  of 
himself  in  other  respects,  aided  by  the  sequestered  life  which 
he  led  when  not  publicly  emplojed.  rendered  lum,  like  most 
solitary  livers,  the  slara  of  bis  self-love.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  (pinion  of  his  illustrious  friend  Do  Thou,  who  de- 
scribes him,  nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  spoke  very  modestly 
of  his  writings.  If  De  Thou,  however,  fttncied  that  more 
intercourse  with  the  wits  of  that  time  would  have  done  him 
any  great  good,  his  friendship  appears  to  have  obscured  his 
better  knowledge ;  for  not  only  is  the  pervading  character  of 
Du  Bartos's  poetry  against  him,  but  the  wits  of  that  time, 
Koosard  and  others,  were  as  far  gone*in  pedantry  as  their 
friend.  Du  Bartas,  with  reference  both  to  his  subject  and 
his  genius,  may  be  styled  the  French  Biackinore.  (Wo- 
graphii  UniverseUe  ;  Sylvester's  Du  Bartaa,  &lc.) 

BARTER.  When  one  commodity  is  exchanged  directly 
for  another,  without  the  employment  of  any  instrument  of 
exchange  which  shall  determme  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  transactwm  is  called  Barter.  All  trade  re- 
solves itself  into  an  exchange  of  commodities;  but  the 
commercial  exchangers  <tf  one  commodity  for  anothwr  elfect 
their  exchanges  by  a  money-payment,  determined  by  a 
market-value.  This  is  a  Sale.  Swift,  in  his  attack  upon 
Wood's  halfbence.  which- he  considered  as  destructive  of  the* 
money -standard  of  value,  says,  *I  see  nothing  left  us  but 
to  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.' 
The  general  evils  of  such  a  state  are  obvious ;  and  they 
create  dishonest  attempts  in  one  exchanger  to  cheat  the 
other.  The  North  American  Indians  obtain  a  few  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  by  exchanging  skins 
for  maoufaetnred  articles.  The  Indians  meet  the  traders : 
each  man  divides  his  skins  into  lots,  which  have  a  relative 
value  to  each  other,  as  that  two  otter  skins  are  equal  to 
one  beaver.  For  one  lot  he  wants  a  gun,  or  a  looking- 
glass,  or  a  blanket,  or  an  axe.  The  trader  has  the  articles 
to  give  the  Indian  in  exchange.  Twenty  beaver-skins 
are  given  for  a  gun ;  the  gun  costs  a  pound  in  Birming- 
ham ;  the  beaver-skins  are  worth  more  than  twenty  times 
the  amount  in  London.  If  the  Indians  were  brought  into 
more  general  contact  with  the  exchangers  of  civilized  life, 
they  would  regulate  their  exchanges  by  a  money-standard, 
and  would  obtain  a  fairer  value  for  their  skins. 

The  term  barter  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lan- 
guages of  southern  Europe ;  baraiar,  Spanish ;  baraftdre, 
Italian. — which  signify  to  cheat  asvdl  as  to  barter;  hence, 
also,  our  word  Barratry.  The  want  of  a  standard  of  value  in 
all  transactions  of  barter  gives  occasion  to  that  species  of 
overreaching  which  prevails  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
principles  of  trade,  by  which  all  exchangers  are  benefited 
through  an  exchange.  The  examples  of  barter,  however, 
without  any  reference  to  some  standard  of  value,  become 
more  and  more  uncommon,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  mankind  advances.  A  skin  of  corn,  or  a  stone  vessel  of 
corn,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  is  eelablislied  as  a 
standard  of  value ;  councils  are  held  to  determine  the  rate 
of  exchange ;  and  a  beaver-«kia  is  thus  held  to  be  worth  so 
many  more  skins  of  com  than  a  blanket.  Thin  is  at\  ap- 
proach to  a  standsrd  of  value  wbiob  almost  takes  the  trans- 
action ont  of  ths  owditiin  <tf  being  a  barter.  In  the  fnida 
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carried  on  between  Russia  and  China,  the  excliaiiges  of 
merchandise  are  directly  effsctttd,  hut  the  comparatiTe  value 
of  the  merchandise  is  determined  by  a  money-standard. 
This  is  clearly  not  barter.  The  Indian  com  measure  of 
value  is  something  like  the  animal  measure  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  countrj',  when  certain  values  being  affixed 
to  cattle  and  slaves,  they  became  an  instrument  of  exchange, 
under  name  of  livtng  monoy.  Amon^  the  northern 
nations  skins  used  to  m  m  standard  of  value:  the  word 
rdAd,  which  signifies  nuneyin  the  Esthonian  ItmgUage,  has 
not  lost  its  primitive  sifniification  of  skins  amonKst  the 
Laplanders.  When  nations  come  to  u»e  any  standard  of 
value,  whether  skins,  as  in  northern  Europe,  or  dhourra 
(pounded  millet.  Sorghum  vuJgare),  as  in  Nubia,  or  shells, 
as  in  parts  of  India,  their  transactions  gradually  lose  the 
character  of  barter.  If  wages  are  paid  in  articles  of  con- 
sumption,  as  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
transaction  is  called  truck  :—troc  is  tho  French  for  bartM. 

The  exchanges  of  a  civilized  people  amongst  themselves, 
or  with  other  countries,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exchange :  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  by  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  sudden  craivulsion  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence upon  which  credit  is  founded,  bills  of  exchange 
cease  to  be  negoUable,  and  nchangen  demand  money- 
Miyments.  The  coin  of  a  commercial  country  being  insuf- 
ficient to  represent  its  transactions,  barter  would  be  the  na- 
tural eon9ef|uence  if  such  a  disastrous  state  of  things  were 
to  continue.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  declared  in  1825 
that  the  panic  of  that  year  placed  this  country  'within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter,'  he  meant  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
would  have  been  so  reduced,  that  its  notes  would  not  have 
been  received,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  article  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  bills  of  individuals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case.  Barter,  in  this  case, 
would  be  a  backward  movement  towards  undvilization. 

BARTER,  •  rule  of  arithmetic  introdneed  into  books 
which  teaeh  rules  without  prineiples,  but  vhieht  though  a 
very  necessary  and  usual  apjdication  of  arithmetic,  would  be 
too  obvious  a  soosequence  to  be  introduced  into  any  system 
of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  It  means  the  exchuiging  of 
goods  against  goods,  not  against  money,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  iht  rule  is  the  following : — 

*  Find  the  value  of  that  commodity  whose  quantity  is 
given  ;  then  find  what  quantity  of  the  other  at  the  rate  pro- 
posed you  may  hare  for  tho  same  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  required/  (Bonnycastle's  Arithmetut,}  Thus  to 
find  how  many  oranges  at  2  a  pMany  should  he  given  for 
150  apples  at  3  a  penny,  find  bow  nradi  money  150  apiAes 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  pmmely  SO  pence,  and  find  how  many 
(mngM  eui  be  bought  for  90  pence  at  S  a  penny,  uuueljr 
100. 

BARTfELD  (Hungar.  *  Bartpha ;'  Sdanm.  'Bardiow '), 
a  free  imperial  town  in  the  county  or  gespanschaft  (*  span' 
designating  a  count)  of  S^s.  the  most  north-easterly 
county  of  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ti>pl,  not  fit 
from  the  frontiers  of  Galtcia,  was  built  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
repute  in  former  times,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  for 
its  Protestant  high  school. and  a  printing  establishment, 
from  which  several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  collection 
of  old  records.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
familiea,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vieini^.  Bartfeld  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  Unens.  The  pt^ulatna, 
which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  all 
the  churches  belong,  amounts  to  nearly  5000.  It  lies  in 
49°  16'  N.lat..  and  arid'  E.  long.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  springs, 
called  the  *  Bartfeld  Baths,'  to  which  strangers,  particularly 
the  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  they  are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters 
in  Hungary. 

BARTH,  a  maritime  town  of  Fomerania,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Stralsund.  at  the  infiux  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  into  the  Binnen-See,  on  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
here  called  the  '  Barther-Bodden.'  It  has  manufactures 
of  soap  and  tobacco,  builds  ships,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  ex.' 
port  and  import  trade.  There  an  two  Lutheran  charehes 
m  the  town,  and  an  a^Inm  fbr  ladiea  of  boUc  birtii,  which 
was  ooened  with  a  royal  cndowmeut  in  1 733.  The  Buniber 
of  iu  inhabitaiHs  had  declined,  at  the  close  of  1 031,  lo  3898. 
Xt  1*  »ho«t  ten  nailvs  nortb-wart  ef  Sttataoad. 


BARTHE'LEMY  (SAINT)  DE  CHICHlLLlANlC 

a  village  in  the  department  of  Is£re,  in  France,  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  river  Romonche,  a  stream  which,  descending 
from  the  Alps,  falls  into  the  Drac,  a  tributary  of  the  Isdre. 
The  distance  of  Chichilliane  from  Grenoble  is  from  twdre 
to  fifteen  miles  S.E.  The  only  claim  of  this  village  la 
notice  arises  from  a  singular  natural  phenomenon  in  th« 
neighbourhood,  *  the  burning  fountain'  (Jimtaing  ar^nlej. 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  fee< 
across  in  one  direction,  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  other,  and  bare  of  gnas*  flames  are  observed  to  rise  to  ihe 
height  of  half  a  foot.  They  are  of  different  colours,  red  and 
blue ;  and  they  consume  paper,  straw,  wood,  in  fact  any  sub- 
stance which  is  presented  to  them  ;  yet  they  will  not  inflame 
gunpowder  (poudred  tirer)  when  thrown  unon  them.  A 
sulphurous  odour  exhales  from  the  place,  ana  is  perceptible 
at  fifteen  paces  distance.  The  soil  itself  seems  to  be  on  fire, 
but  its  hulk  is  not  diminished.  When  rain  is  htng  continued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished  ,*  but  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  rise  up  again. 
There  is  a  spring  at  some  distance,  and  when  the  water  has 
been  brought  from  this  to  the  spot,  and  a  pooJ  tonaed,  the 
water  begins  to  bral  fas^  as  though  it  mm  m  m  kettle  over 
a  large  fire. 

Malte-Brun,  who  briefly  notices  this  phnMnnenoD,  at 
having  been  one  of  the  fifteen  wonders  of  Danpluni,  ascribes 
it  to  exhalations  of  hydrc^n  gas. 

Near  St.  Barth^leray,  in  a  mountain  called  Hydres,  is  s 
copper-mine,  the  metd  of  which  c(»tains  gold  and  silver; 
there  is  also  a  mine  of  coal,  of  good  quality. — {Dietitmmdre 
Univergel  de  la  France.) 

BARTHE'LEMY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne.  in  Provence,  20th  January,  17)6. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of  the  Fathers 
de  I'Oratoire  at  Marseilles,  and  commenced  bis  studies 
under  Father  Renand,  a  man  of  considflrable  learning. 
Being  intended  for  the  ecelenastind  profiessmn.  he  went 
next  into  tbc  Seminary      tbe  Jestlits,  when  he  studied 
philosophy  and  theology.    At  tbe  same  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  tffaicb  he 
early  felt  a  great  disposition.   He  was  assisted  in  tbe  study 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Maronit^  one  of  his  fellow-col- 
legians.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatics  under  Cary, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.   In  1 743  he  proceeded  to  Pari*, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Bcae,  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Leltres,  and 
keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.    In  1 74i  Gros  de 
Bose  took  Barthelemy  as  fafs  assistant  in  the  cabinet,  end 
after  Gros'  death,  Barthelemy  suoeeeded  him  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Barthelemy  had  become  known  to  tbe  learned  of 
Fans,  and  had  written  seveial  dissertalkma  on  antient  cintw, 
and  on  the  Fbaemeian,  Samaritan,  end  PiihOTTene  cha- 
racters.  In  1754  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  d' Ai^ 
gens(Hi  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  colkcting 
medals  for  the  king's  cabinet.   At  Rome  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  Cardinals  Psssionei,  Alhani,  and 
Spinelli,  and  was  presented  _to  Benedict  XIV.    He  made 
also  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemani,  of  Father 
Jacquier,  of  Boscovich,  ^ranesi,  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thence  went 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly-discovered  afttiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculanenm.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Count  de  Stainville,  then  French  ambassa- 
dor to  tbc  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  this  aequsintanee 
decided  the  future  destiny  of  Barthelemy.  The  Count,  on  his 
return  to  France,  became  Dnlie  of  ChoisenI,  and  ftnt  nunis- 
ter  of  Louis  XV.   In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forget  Bar- 
thelemy, for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  sincere  esteem,  but 
he  absolutely  loaded  him  with  unasked  favoms.   He  be- 
stowed on  him  several  pensions,  made  him  treasurer  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and,  lastly,  secretary-genersl  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  service,  which 
last  situation  alone  was  worth  20,000  francs  per  annum. 
Barthelemy  made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  assisted  many 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  in  ibe  career  of  science,  be  pro- 
vided for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  himsfdf  cDntinuea  to 
live  soberly  and  modestly.    In  1760  he  pnblisbed  n  disser- 
tation on  the  celebrated  mosai*  of  PMestziaa,  vhiefa  be 
«cphuned  to  be  an  alle^rieal  lepresentatnm  of  flw  arrival 
of  Hadrian  m  Egypt   [See  PALKSTBTirA.I  TUe  Academy 
(rflnseriptioBS  vni  Belles  lettres  received  hrm  axnoos  iU 
members,  and  ha  contributed  many  dissertations  to  the  Mt- 
RiotrsrofthatlMWiMAMr-  In  irMhofttUished  Zf/irat 
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r'  tn  rfauUsmt.  He  not  pubUshed  Entr^ent  tur  tEtai 
h  Muntpte  Oreeque  vera  le  Quairiima  Siiele,  6vo.  Paris, 
1  f77 ;  E«$ai  dune  Pattt^ropAM  NumitmoHque  ;  and  Die- 
urtatioHawunelrucribtton  Grgcque  relaiive  auxFtmmeee 
dee  AthSnient.  But  the  work  wllieh  has  made  his  name 
popular  is  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anaehanit  en  Qrece,  4  toU. 
4to.  l^iris,  1788,  and  7  vols.  8vo.  1789.  He  supposes  a 
young  Scythian,  of  the  name  of  Anaoharsis,  acq^uaintcd 
with  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  made  a  journey 
into  Greece  in  search  of  infwmation,  and  to  have  resided 
many  years  in  its  principal  citi^  between  363  and  337  B.C. 
The  greater  part  of  this  period  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  till  the  battle  of  ChsBronca,  oner 
which  Anaeharsis  is  made  finally  to  leave  Greece  and  re- 
turn to  Scythia,  where  ha  is  supposed  to  luve  compiled  a 
narratira  of  hU  travels  and  observations  in  Greece.  The 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  tour  or  journal  of  a  residence 
of  maujr  years  in  Greece:  it  describes  the  supposed 
writer's  impressions,  his  conversations  with  people  of  various 
countries  and  conditions,  which  are  given  sometimes  fn 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  with  occasional  letters  from  cor- 
respondents. Anaeharsis  visits  Athens,  Thebes.  Corinth; 
Sparta,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  j^gean  Sea,  and  also 
Tbessaly,  Atolia.  Acarnania,  and  Epirus.  He  introduces 
on  the  'scene  Epaminondas,  Asesilaus,  Phooiou,  Demos* 
thenes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  aU  the  other  great  men  of 
Greece  at  that  time,  and  he  eonvarses  with  several  Greeks 
who  had  known  in  their  youth  Socrates,  Alcibiadas,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Thuoydides.  &c.,  by  which  means  he 
connects  in  hu  narrative  the  age  of  Pericles  with  that  of 
Philip.  He  treats  of  the  laws,  polity,  commerce,  and 
finances  of  the  Greek  repubUcs,  and  more  especially  of 
Athens;  of  their  education,  habits,  and  manners;  their 
amusements,  theatres,  games,  and  festivals ;  their  religious 
rites ;  of  their  philosophers  and  their  various  sects ;  the 
state  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  &c.  He  gives  a  long  de- 
scription, in  several  chapters,  of  the  library  of  a  wealthy  and 
well-informed  Athenian,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  notice  of  the  works  known  to  have  existed  at 
that  time  and  of  their  authors ;  and  he  also  gives  a  chronicle 
of  the  remarkable  events,  dDmestic  and  foreign,  which 
occurred  daring  the  period  of  Anaeharsis'  supposed  stay  in 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  form  of  this  work,  a  form  certainly  attraoUve 
to  the  general  reader,  but  perhaps  not  well  calculated  to  give 
sound  mformation  in  a  department  of  learning  so  exten- 
sive and  multifarious.  The  admixture  of  fiction  with  real 
fiicts  is  not  verv  fovourable  to  strict  historical  accuracy. 
With  regard  to  the  pictures  of  antient  manners,  Bartbelemy 
says  himself  in  his  introduction,  *  Such  details  are  hut 
faintly  indicated  in  the  antiant  writers,  and  they  have  occa- 
sioned numerous  controversies  among  modem  critics.  I 
have  long  discussed  those  sketches  of  manners  which  I  have 
introduce  in  my  work,  and  I  haw  afterwards  suppressed 
part  of  them  in  the  revisal,  hut  periiaps  I  have  not  gone  for 
enough  in  the  work  of  suppression.*  And  again,  '  Had  I 
examined  my  strength,  instead  of  Consulting  my  courage, 
and  of  being  led  away  by  the  attractions  of  the  subject,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  this  work.'  This  ingenuous 
confession  ought  to  disarm  criticism,  and  it  renders  it  in  fact 
superfluous.  Barthelemy's  object  in  writing  the  Anaeharsis 
was  *  to  revive  among  flie  people  of  his  age  the  taste  for 
antient  erudition,  to  vindicate  it  fVom  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  to  show  the  utility 
of  such  studies.'  (Into}duetion  to  vol.  ii.  of  Barthelemy's 
Oeuvree  Divertet.)  At  the  end  are  several  ehronologioal 
tsAles  of  events  and  of  illustrious  characters,  tables  of  the 
Chvek  and  Rwnan  measures,  of  the  Athenian  ooins  and 
tiwir  value,  a  catalogue  of  the  authors  whom  he  con- 
sulted for  his  work,  and  a  copious  general  hidex.  Be- 
sides this,  whenever  Barthelemy  states  a  real  fact  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  he  quotes  his  authority  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Barbie  du  Socage  constructed  the  maps  and 
plans  in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  Anaeharsis.  How- 
ever, neither  Barthelemy  nor  Barbie  du  Bocage  could  be 
very  comet  in  their  geography,  for  at  that  time  many 
antient  sites  were  unknown,  which  have  been  since  dis- 
covered; and  even  now  it  is  difficult  towrite-with  much 
preeiBion  on  the  physical  character  of  Greece,  and  some  ^ 
dm  moat  important  localities. 

The  gmt  French  revolution,  which  fbnnd  Barthelemy 


immaned  in  hfs  fknurite  atndit^  dmiTcd  him  at  onoa  of 
hts  income,  of  about  25,000  finuiea.  Though  he  submitted 
to  this  without  a  murmur,  the  gloom  of  despondency  teiaed 
him  when  he  saw  hk  best  and  oldest  ftiends  led  to  fwistm, 
and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  He  himself,  then  nearty  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  suddenly 
taken  to  prison,  where  Barbie  du  Bocage,  Cbamfurt,  Des- 
aulnais,  Bailli,  Malesherbes,  &c.  had  preceded  him.  The 
arrest  of  the  aged  Barthelemy,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  some  obscure  informer ;  the  Jacobins  themselves  were 
aishamed  of  it,  and  Danton,  the  celebrated  terrorist,  pro- 
cured his  release  Ae  next  day.  Citizen  Par^,  the  pro  tent- 
pore  Minister  of  the  Interior,  offered  Barthelemy  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal,  now  National,  Library,  which 
he  refused.  He  now  f^lt  weary  of  life :  even  literary  and 
scientiBc  pursuits  had  no  longer  any  attractions  for  him. 
Simple  and  single-hearted,  he  had  judged  of  men  after 
himself,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  the  great  political 
convulsion,  was  death  to  him.  He  used  to  sa^  that  the 
revolution  ought  to  be  colled  a  revelation,  meaning  that  it 
had  revealed  the  wickedness  of  men.  He  expired  in  his 
house  at  Paris,  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1 795.  He  was  buried  without  any  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  times. 

Barthelemy's  Oeuvret  piversea,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1798, 
captain  a  life  of  the  author  by  a  brother  academician,  and  a 
catalt^e  of  his  works,  notes  taken  during  his  journey  in 
Italy,  dissertations  on  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum  and 
the  tables  of  Heraolea,  reflections  on  some  Mexican  paint- 
ings, and  renarchea  on  the  distribution  of  the  booty  in  the 
wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  last  researches 
originated  in  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  Barthelemy, 
which  elicited  the  investigations  just  referred  tn.  This  post- 
humous collection  contains  a  quantity  of  varied  and  inte- 
resting erudition.  Another  posthumous  work  of  Barthele- 
my is  the  Voyage  en  Italie  imprimi  sur  sea  Lettrea  ori- 
gtnalea  (eritea  au  Comte  de  Caylua,  8vo.  Paris,  1 802. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  physician  and  physio- 
logist,  was  born  at  Montpeilier  in  1734.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  the  church ;  but  his  father  induced  him  to  study 
medicine,  which  he  began  at  Montpeilier  in  1 750,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 753.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  cbaracter  of  his  mind,  which  leant  towards 
specnlative  and  general  views,  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  persons 
tnen  in  the  metnmolis.  While  there  he  wrote  two  essays, 
which  were  rewarded  with  prizes  from  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. In  1756  be  was  employed  as  physician  to  the 
army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  after  being  attacked  with  severe 
fever,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day  as  joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  dea  Savants,  and  of  the  Eneyclopldie  Mithodique. 
In  1759  he  became  a  candidate  fbr  a  proiessonhip  at  Munt 
pellier,  and  having  proved  himself  superior  to  hts  competi- 
tcHTS,  was  duly  appointed.  In  his  lectures  he  promulgated 
the  doctrines  he  nad  announced  in  his  early  essays,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published,  viz.,  Oratin  de  Prin- 
cipio  Vitali  Hominis,  one  vol.  4to.  Montpeilier,  1 773  ;  Nova 
Doctrina  de  Functionibue  Corporia  Humani,  Montpeilier, 
1774. 

In  these  works  he  endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  the 
actions  in  the  human  body  are  dependent  upon  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  functions  of  organized  matter  are  to  be 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  the  properties  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  doctrines  he  correctly  applied  to  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  bodiest  for  he  taught  T^etable  physiology 
as  well  as  medicine. 

Another  work  gave  more  scope  for  the  development  ot 
his  views,  viz.,  NouveauxEUmentadeJaSdenee  del  Homme, 
one  vol.  8vo.  Montpeilier,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1806. 

In  this  way  he  proved  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  Haller 
Cullen,  and  the  other  eminent  physiologists  of  that  time. 

In  1774  he  was  made  assistant-chancellor,  and  afterwards 
sole  chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Montpeilier.'  In  1780 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  assume  the  duties  of  consult 
ing  physician  to  the  king,  and  fii'st  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  continued  to  practise  his  profession  with 
increasing  reputation  for  ten  years,  when  the  struggles  of 
the  Revdution  drove  him  from  the  metropolis.  He  took 
leftige  at  CaroassoDae,  where  he  practiced  meduiine  gratni- 
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touily,  and  devoted  himielf  to  etudjr,  the  retoH  ot  whicb  wu 
a  treatiM,  Nout>elle  Affalofugw  dnMouomenttdelHomme 

at  det  Ammaux. 

Some  yean  aftenrardi,  the  frmlties  of  medicine  having 
been  re^tablished,  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at 
Montpetlier,  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  DUeourt  tur  h 
GMtttBippocntt.  In  1803  he  was  i^pointed  ^ysician 
to  the  Empem-  Napoleon,  and  soon  aftor  published  a  treatise 
Det  M*Uadu$  OouUeuMet,  two  vdi.  Svo.,  whioh  is  deemed  in- 
ferior to  his  former  publications. 

In  1806,  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  ei^ired  on  tiie  18th 
of  October,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— I.  TrtdU  du  5«a»,  one  vol.  Svo.  Paris.  1807; 
and,  2.  CotitultationtdeMideeiMtVmi'nAt.^Vi.  Paris,  1810. 

(See  Lwdet,  Expotitim  de  la  Doctrine  Midicak  de  M. 
Barthez;  BiograjMie  VfUomellt  i  and  Thomson's  X(^<  ^ 
CuUen,  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

BARTHOUNUS,  BRASHUS.  son  of  Gsipaid  Bu- 
tholinns  (known  as  an  author,  as  well  as  sevwel  others  of 
his  sons  uid  grandsons),  bom  at  Rotkild  in  Denmark,  1625 ; 
died  in  1698.  He  was  profeasw  of  gecsnetry,  and  aftei^ 
muds  of  medicine,  at  (;openhagen.  (See  Biog.  Univ.} 
His  principal  work  is  De  Cometis,  Copenhagen,  1664-65,  in 
which  he  treats  of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)   He  published  several  other  works. 

BAR'raOLI'NE,  THOMAS,  son  of  C^aspar,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  professor  of  Copenhagen,  was  bom 
in  that  city  20tb  October.  1616.  After  some  years'  study  at 
ihe  vniveraity  of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of 
his  father,  he  visited  the  most  oelebrated  schools  of  Europe, 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  puUishedaotne  work;  thus  leaving 
at  each  a  memorial  of  his  assiduity  and  talent*.  First,  in 
1637,  be  went  to  Leyden.  where  he  resided  for  three  years, 
and  where  afterwards  he  republished  his  flither's  Anatomia 
Jnttitutionet,  with  additions,  1641,  1  vol.  8to.  Thence  be 
went  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Montpellier.  From  France .  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
lived  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
students.  After  visiting  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
passing  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  dience 
proceeded  to  Basle,  where  be  took  tho  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  chosen  for  his  thesis  De  Pkremtide,  4to. 
Basle,  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen with  a  large  oolleetion  m  books,  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he 
was  s^pdnted  profesior  of  maUiematios  in  the  University 
of  Cojpeohagen,  which  situation  he  exehanged  the  foUowing 
ymr  for  tho  chair  of  anatomy.  During  the  time  be  held 
this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  anatomy  and  medicine,  as  well 
as  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  treat  of  anatomical  dis- 
coveries then  or  recently  made,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  veasele,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself  though  his  claim  is  contested 
in  favour  ofRudbeck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  November,  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
Tear,  made  many  experiments  to  diaoovar  ib»  oourio  and 
termination  of  the  20c/mb.  In  the  oounecrf' these  Rudbeek 
was  Bur|»ised  to  discover  some  veBsels  filled  vrith  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  tui^  on  the  side  of  the  liver*  immediately 
concluding  that  they  were  not  I ae teals  but  a  new  set  of 
vessels,  hitherto  unknown,  he  called  them,  from  the  sort  of 
fluid  which  they  carried,  vaea  terwa.  Bartfaoline,  even  by 
his  own  account,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  till  the  month  of  December,  1651 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Holler  is  in  fiivour  of  Rudbeck.  His  first  publication 
in  which  the^  are  mentioned  is  entitled  Vasa  LympiuUica 
nuper  in  antmantibus  Hcifhiee  tnventa,  et  Hepatii  exeqidee, 
Hafnioe,  1653,  4to.  Parisiis,  8vo.  Bartholtne  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  till  January,  1 654 ;  yet  he  says,  *  we  envy 
no  man's  reputation ;  let  the  palm  of  ikme  lie  open  to  all; 
only  let  the  honour  of  the  invention  be  left  to  us,  as  we 
trust  we  deserve  it.*  His  work  is  entitied  yiuaLjfn^ihatioa 
in  homine  nuper  inventa,  HafhiD,  1654. 

Another  important  work  of  his  is  entitled  Ditsertatio 
Analomica  de  hepate  dt^uncto  novis  Biisionorum  obaerva- 
tionibus  opponta,  Hvttnm,  1661,  Sto.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Barthotine  tho  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  organ  of 
sanguification,  a  doctrine  which  ho  disproved  in  this  and 
other  works.  lu  1661,  his  health  being  verydelicatc,  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  the  country,  of 
w)uch  h^  was  extremely  fond.   Surrounded  b/  hif  bw^, 


he  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  lifo  in  stody  and 
tranqmlli^,  but  in  1670  a  fire  dMtroyed  his  ;house.  his 
lilwafy,  and  his  manuscript*.  After  this  unfortunate  event 
he  returned  to  (Sopeiihagen,  where  tiie  Ung  ai^winted  him 
hi*  physician :  aiM  in  addition  to  his  saluy  granted  him 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  Univerkity  of  Copenhagen 
nwiinated  him  librarian ;  andafterwards,m  1675.  the  king 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  Dcannark. 

He  published  many  sucoessive  edition*  of  his  Anatomia, 
which  was  also  reprinted  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  common  text-book  of  anatomy 
till  the  publication  of  Verheyen  in  1 693.  Another  valuable 
publication  is  the  Hietoriarum  Anatomicarum  Ceniuria 
Vl.t  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller's  Bih- 
liotheca  Medico,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  consisting  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  found 
on  dissection,  was  unfiwtoutely  destroyed  1^  the  flames. 
This  mode  of  extending  our  knowledge  he  enfnced  in  a 
subsequent  work,  Comuium  de  Aatatome  proetiea  er  eada- 
verie  morborie  adomandd,  etanOpentmAMeknehaOemu 
Editorvm  Catalogo,  Haftiim,  1674, 4to.  Anoth»  inteicst* 
ing  w<vk,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  De  luce  Homnorvm 
et  Brutorum,  LeidsB.  1647,  Svo.  et  Hafiiie,  16(3.  1669,  to 
which  last  edition  is  appended  (zesner  s  treatise.  De  ran«  et 
adadrandit  herbis  quee  noetu  lucent.  It  treats  of  i^oepbo- 
rescent  appearances.  His  works  altogether  amount  to  sixty- 
six,  one  of  the  last  of  which  was  De  Peregrinatione  ify- 
died,  HafnitB.  1674,  foL,  being  an  account  of  his  travels, 
with  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advantage. 

He  died  at  Copenhagen,  4th  December,  1680,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  vear  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  htm  five  sons  and  three 
daughter*,  most  of  whom  became  dirtingniriied  for  thdr 
talento  and  teaming. 

(See  Encydop6die  MHkodique;  Haller's  BibltotMeea 
Medtcoj  et  B.  Jnatomiea.) 

BARTHOUNE,  or  BARTHOLINUS,  THOMAS,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  in  tlw 
science  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  after 
studying  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to 
those  of  Leyden.  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Oxford.  Upon  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  civil 
law ;  and  held  the  oflices  of  assessor  of  the  consistory,  secre- 
tary to  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  ardiives. 
He  died  November  Sth,  1690.  He  published:  1.  De  Lon- 
g^ardis,  4to.  1676;  3.  De  Holgero  Dano,  8vo.  1677;  3. 
De  Bquestrit  Ordinu  Dan^trogtci  d  Chrietiano  V.  inetoMtr 
rati  origine,  foL ;  4.  De  Onme  Morti*  a  Danit  geniiUhiu 
c(mtetnpt€B,  4ta ;  5.  AnHqtuiatum  Daaiearum  jaM  ire*, 
4to.  1689;  6.  D»  Zegetu&e  Libris;  7.  Oratiotet  et  Car- 
mina.  He  left  alBa,but  unfinished,  an  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  North.  It  was  from  his  work,  De  Coum  Mortis, 
that  Gray  translated  his  Dmccti*  i^  Odin,  (See  Mweri, 
Diction,  ii.  p.  90 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.  voL  iv.  p.  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  THE  ST.,  u  the 
name  by  which  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  Huguenote 
at  ^uis.  in  the  year  1572,  is  known.  It  is  called  the 
*  Bartholomew  Massacre,*  or  simp^  *  the  Bartholomew,* 
because  it  occurred  on  the  S4th  (/Angust.  St  Bartholo* 
mew's  day.  *  Huguenot'  was  the  name  by  which  tha 
French  Piotestanto  are  invariaUy  designated  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  tiie  term.  According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  Ger- 
man word  used  in  Switzerland,  which  signifies  swom 
(eidgenoss,}  or  bound  by  oath.  Others,  with  Castlenau, 
who  lived  at  the  time  it  first  came  into  use,  tell  us  that  it 
was  an  epithet  of  contempt,  derived  from  a  very  small  coin 
inferior  even  to  the  mailles.  the  smallest  coin  then  in  use 
in  F^ce,  which  had  been  in  circulation  since  Hugo  Capet. 

As  the  Butholomew  massacre  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
tested passages  in  history,  and  as  there  is  no  historical  quea- 
tion  upon  which  it  is  mora  diflKcult  to  form  an  o{nnion  not 
open  to  objections,  it  will  he  convenient  to  divide  this  artida 
into  two  portions:  1st;  a  simple  nanrativo  of  the  transac- 
tions ;  Snd.,  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  oi  historians, 
with  reference  to  the  probable  motives  of  tiiose  who  planned 
and  executed  it. 

$  1.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  Enghuid,  wbere,  being  the  act  of 
the  eivil  magistrate,  it  was  conducted  with  more  moderation : 
in  PVance,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  powers  were  atron^y 
opposed  to  it,  and  its  progress  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
seal  and  courage  of  individuals.  In  En&^and,  there  was 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  th9.f«elinga  and  opixuons,o(  t)w 
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sdiienaU  of  th«  antimt  faiOi ;  whil«  in'  Trmee,  a  Plroteat- 
ant  meant  not  merdy  one  who  shook  off  the  yvpal  tntbo- 
ntyt  but  who  denonnoed  the  pt^  as  antict^t,  and  the 
oeramoniea  <^the  Romiah  chnrah  a«  the  wonhip  of  Belial. 
latlMir  tenets  and  poUtieal  oon^tion  the  Hugnenots  doaely 
resembled  Ae  Enguah  puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Ltkethemtdtfcountenanoed,  and  at  length  persecuted,  by  the 
Court,  the  French  Huguenots  became  a  distioct  people  in 
their  native  country,  abhorring  and  abhorred  by  their  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ;  united  to  each  other  fay  the  closest 
ties  of  luligion  and  a  common  temporal  interest,  and  sufa- 
laitting  solely  and  implicitly,  in  j^aoa  and  in  war,  to  the 
l^uidance  of  their  own  leaders.  The  wars  between  these 
irreoonoileable  {wrties  were,  as  might  be  ezpeoted,  fi«quent 
and  Uoody. 

In  August.  Ii70t  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
tiw  Ftench  king,  Chariea  IX.,  and  his  Huguenot  subjects. 
This  was  the  third  contract  of  the  kind  that  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  these  patties  witiiin  eight  years.  The 
two  first  wen  ahamefiilly  violated  as  itsuited  tbe  purpose  of 
the  stronger  party.  It  was  natural  therefive  that  the  Pro- 
testant leaders  should  feel  very  distrustflil  as  to  tbe  motives 
of  the  Court  with  regard  to  the  new  act  of  pacification ;  and 
this  distrust  was  far  from  being  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  overtures  to  peace  proceeded  from  the  Court, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  unusually  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  veteran  Coligny  [see  Coligny], 
Admiral  m  France,  however,  lent  all  the  influence  of  bis 
authorial  as  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  towards  pro- 
moting the  avowed  olyeot  of  the  treaty'.  He  was  eumesUy 
pressed  to  court;  but  suspicious  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
celebrated  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  he  refused  the  invitation,  and  retired  to  the 
strong  Huguenot  fortress  of  Rochelle.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  youns  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
Cond6,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party.  This  distrust, 
however,  of  the  admiral,  was  eutirely  effaced  before  the  end  of 
&e  second  yearfrom  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Chariea  IX.  was 
but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  ostentatiously  sought  to 
be  reconciled  with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  peace  was 
amnhatically  called  his  own  peace,  and  he  boasted  that  he 
had  made  it  in  opposition  to  his  mother  and  other  counsel- 
lors, saying,  he  was  tired  of  civil  dissensions,  and  convinced. 
Ihmi  experience,  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  all  his  sub- 
jects to  the  same  religion.  His  extreme  youth — his  im- 
petuous and  open  temper — and,  if  we  may  believe  Walsing- 
bam.  who  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  at  the  time, 
the  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  opinions,  inolining  '  to 
those  of  the  new  religion,'— naturally  opetated  in  removing 
the  distrust  of  Coligny.  Contrary  to  what  had  happened 
after  former  treaties,  pains  were  taken  to  observe  the  articles 
of  pacification,  and  to  punish  those  who  infringed  them. 
Charles  spoke  of  the  admiral  in  terms  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration :  the  eomplaints  (tf  the  Huguenots  were  listened  to 
with  attention,  ana  their  reasonable  requests  granted ;  and 
Uieir  friends  were  ia  fiiVDur,  while  their  enemies  were  in  ^ 
parent  disgrace  at  court  Early  in  1571  Charles  offered  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged 
bead  of  the  Huguenot  party ;  and  though  the  pope  refused 
to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  the  Spanish 
Court  and  the  Guises  strongly  opposed  it,  he  persisted.in 
bringing  it  about,  threatening  the  papal  nuncio  that  he 
would  have  the  ceremony  performed  without  a  dispensatioa, 
if  the  pope  continued  obstinate  in  withholding  it.  He  en- 
Ustod  the  personal  ambition  of  the  admiral  on  his  side,  by 
offering  to  send  an  army,  under  his  command,  into  Flanders, 
to  coH^rate  with  tbe  Princo  of  Orange  against  the  King 
of  Spun. 

Charles  again,  in  the  summer  of  1571,  earnestly  soUdted 
the  admiral  to  repair  to  court  The  totter  of  mvitation, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  was  entrusted  to  Teligny,  the 
admiral's  son-in-law.  It  was  bached  by  warm  soUoitations 
from  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  near  relation,  and  the 
Marshal  do  Cosse,  his  intimate  friend.  CoUgny's  apprehen- 
sions at  length  gavo  way,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  repaired  to  Blois,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  His 
reception  was  apparently  tbe  m'ost  cordial  and  respectful : 
he  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  loaded 
with  presents.  The  king  called  him  '  Father/  and  in  a 
tone  of  afiecUon  added,  *  We  have  yon  at  last,  and  you  shall 
not  escape  us.* 

This  appuent  &voar  of  the  king  towards  tbe  admiral 
o^ntiiiUM  viihoqt  intermption  fiir  many  qwntiis.  When 


absent  from  court  Charles  maintained  a  correspondencD 
with  him  by  letters ;  and  in  their  private  conversation  he  at 
least  affected  to  unbosom  himself  without  reserve  to  his 
new  friend;  cautioned  him  against  his  mother  and  her 
Italian  fltvouritea,  sp(^e  disparagin  gly  of  his  bnMher  Anjou, 
and  in  giving  the  character  of  his  majshals,  freely  described 
their  feults  and  censured  their  rices.  Coligny  was  com- 
pletely won  by  this  frank  demeanour  of  the  young  king, 
and  employed  his  influence  to  induce  the  other  Huguenot 
chiefs  to  repair  to  court.  Though  repeatedly  warned  of  his 
danger  his  confidence  was  unshaken.  *  Rather.'  said  he, 
'  than  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  I  would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris.' 

The  mami^  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Margaret  the 
king's  sister,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Monday 
the  18th  of  August  1S7'2.  Most  of  the  protestant  nobility 
and  gentry,  with  the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on  the 
occaston;  and  as  their  prqudices  would  not  let  them  enter 
a  church  wlure  mass  was  celebrated,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
fbrmed  in  a  temporary  building  near  the  cathednu  of  N6tra 
Dame.  The  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were 
passed  in  all  sorts  of  festivities.  On  Friday  the  22nd,  Co- 
ligny  attended  a  council  at  the  Louvre,  and  went  after* 
varus  with  the  king  to  the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  played  a  game  against  two  Huguenot 
gentlemen.  As  he  walked  slowlv  home,  reading  a  paper, 
an  arquebuss  was  dischu^ed  at  him  from  the  upper  win- 
dow of  a  house  occupied  by  a  dependuit  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  One  ball  shattered  bis  hand,  another  lodged  in  his 
right  arm.  The  king  was  still  playing  at  tennis  with  the 
Duke  of  Guise  when  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  him. 
He  threw  down  his  racket— exclaiming  *  Shall  I  never  have 
peace  ?'  and  retired  apparently  dtgecled  to  his  apartment. 
He  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  in 
their  lamentations,  and  promised,  with  threats  of  vengeance, 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  adrairal's  wounds  were  declared  on  the  23rd  not 
to  be  dangerous.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king. 
Charles  visited  the  wounded  man,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  a  train  of  courtiers,  Coligny  requested  to  speak  with 
the  king  alone,  and  Charles  commanded  his  mother  and  bro- 
ther  to  remain  at  a  distance.  Catherine  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  these  wore  the  most  painful  moments  she  ever 
experienced.  '  Her  consciousness  of  guilt  the  interest  with . 
which  Chariea  listened  to  the  admiral,  the  crowds  of  armed 
men  in  constant  motion  through  the  hou&e,  their  looks  and 
whispers  and  gestures,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  inter- 
rupted the  conference,  by  pretending  that  silence  and  re- 

Cwere  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  admiral.  During 
return  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king,  she  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  particulars  of  tlie 
conversation.  He  disclosed  sufficient  to  add  to  her  alarm.' 
This  passage,  which  we  have  extracted  from  Lingard's  his- 
tory. IS  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  the  St. 
Bartiiolomew,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  had  a  large  share  in  its  design  and  exe- 
cution. He  tells  us  that  as  tbe  admiral  began  to  speak 
earnestly,  Catherine  camejip  and  drew  the  king  away,  but 
not  till  she  had  heard  the  adm^  advise  him  not  to  let  his 
mother  and  brother  have  so  much  of  his  authority. 
■  On  the  first  news  of  the  admiral's  wound  the  Huguenots 
repaired  in  crowds  to  his  residence,  and  off'ered  their  ser- 
vices, with  menacing  language  against  the  Guises — the 
suspected  assassins.  A  royal  guard  was  placed  to  protect 
the  house  of  Coligny  from  poiiular  violence ;  and  under  a 
similar  pratext  of  r^ard  fw  his  safety,  the  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  evoeuate  and  the  ^otestants  to  occu[^  the 
quarter  in  which  he  resided. 

The  attempt  at  assassination  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Guises :  it  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  and  the  queen-mother.  The  father  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  fanatic,  who  alleged  that  he 
committed  the  crime  under  the  sanction  of  the  admiral ;  and 
since  that  event  Coligny  alwayt  felt  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  one  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  regarded 
him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation having  failed,  the  conspirators  met  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday  uie  23rd.  in  secret  conference.  Baffled  revenge 
and  Uie  dread  of  vindictivo  retaliation  augmented  the  fero- 
eiW  of  their  counsels.  On  Saturday  after  dinner,  the  hour 
fof  which  at  &at  time  was  noon,  the  queen-mother  was  seeq 
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to  enter  fbe  king  !  ohambw:  Aiyou  end  Hmie  kcds  of  tito 
Catholic  partyjoined  her  there  mm  afterwards.  Acoordiag 
to  Charles's  account  of  this  meeting,  ai  reported  by  bis  sister 
Margaret,  be  was  then  suddenly  informed  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Hugueooto  against  himself 
and  mmily  ;  was  told  that  the  admiral  and  his  friends  wwe 
at  that  moment  plotting  bis  destruction,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of  bis  enemies,  and  if  be 
waited  tilt  next  morning,  he  and  bis  family  might  be  sacri- 
ficed. Under  tins  impression,  be  states,  he  gave  a  reluetant 
hurried  consent  to  Uie  proposition  of  his  counsellors,  ear- 
claiming,  as  he  left  the  room,  that  be  hoped  not  a  tingle 
Huguenot  would  be  left  alive  to  rwroaeh  him  with  tbe 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  massacre  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  its  execution  intrusted  to  tbe  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Anjou,  and  Aumale.  Montpensier.  and  Marabal  Tavannes. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  the  apptnnted  time :  all  was  still 
at  tbe  Louvre.  A  short  time  before  the  signal  was  given, 
Charles,  bis  mother,  and  Aigou  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  Uie  result  in  breathless  silence.  This 
awful  suspense  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Charles 
shook  with,  horror — ^his  frame  trembted,  bis  resdution  failed 
him.  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  bis  brow.  But  tbe  die  was 
cast — the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  cbureh  tolled— and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced. 

This  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mnning.  Befon  five 
o'clock  tbe  admiral  and  his  friends  were  mutdored  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  remains  treated  with  brutal  indignity. 
Revenge  and  hatred  being  thus  satiated  on  tbe  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  toscin  was  sounded  from  the  pariiament  bouse, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  carnage  and 
protect  their  religion  and  thur  king  against  Huguenot 
treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  tbe  details  of 
this  most  perfidious  butchery.  '  Death  to  tlie  Huguenots — 
treason — courage — our  game  is  in  the  toils — Kill  every 
man  of  them— it  is  the  king's  orders,'  shouted  tbe  court 
leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  the  streets,  cheering 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  '  Kill  I  kill  I — bleeding 
is  as  wholesome  in  August  as  in  May.'  shouted  the  .  Mar- 
shal Tavannest  another  of  tbe  plannen  of  tbe  massacre. 
Tbe  fiury  of  the  court  was  thus  seconded  by  tbe  long  pent- 
up  hatred  of  the  ParUian  populace ;  and  the  Huguenots 
were  butchered  in  their  beds,  or  endeaTourine  to  eieape, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Nor  was  the 
slaughter  wholly  confined  to  tbe  Protestants.  Secret  re- 
venge and  personal  hatred  embraced  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  gratification,  and  many  Catholics  fell  by  tbe  band 
of  Catholic  assassins. 

Towards  evening  the  excesses  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  lus  house,  under  penalty  oS  death, 
excepting  tbe  ofikeia  of  tbe  goarda  and  the  tsfie  anthoritiea ; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  iuued  another  prockmatkm,  de* 
daring,  under  pain  u  death*  that  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  authwised.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  tbe  massacre  was  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  bad  anticipated ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  check  tbe  disorderly  fury  of  tbe  populace. 
The  slaughter,  howevra.  partially  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  ^y,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  hia  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  governors 
and  chief  ofilcers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
bad  taken  place,  but  imputing  it  entirely  to  tbe  private 
dissension  between  the  lunises  ^  Guise  and  Cdigny. 

On  the  fi^kwrng  day,  the  25|h,  be  wnrte  to  Scbombei^, 
bis  agent  with  the  Fnrtettaot  minces  of  Germany,  that 
having  been  apprised  by  some  of  Aie  Huguenots  thMnselves 
of  a  conspiracy  fwmed  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  bim,  bis  mother,  and  brothws,  be  had  been  forced 
to  sanction  the  counter  attacks  of  the  bouse  of  Guise,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  party,  had  been  slain;  since  which,  the  populace,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  indignant  at 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  royal  family,  bad  been  guil^ 
of  violent  excesses,  and.  to  his  great  regret,  had  killed  til 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot*  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however,  Charles  went  in  state  to  the  parUa*- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  avowed  himself  tbe  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, ehiiming  to  himself  the  merit  of  having  thereby  given 
peace  to  his  kin^m ;  he  denounced  tbe  admiral  and  bis 
adherents  as  traitws,  and  declared  ^t  be  had  timdy  de- 
feated a  conwiracy  to  murder  tbe  nnral  family. 

These  are  the  leading  &eU  of  the  Bartkwhniww  Massacn, 


ooneeming  die  truth  of  which  there  is  no  controversy; 
They  are  admitted  and  appealed  to  by  historians  who  take 
the  most  opposite  views  of  tbe  motives  which  led  to  them. 
And  this  luings  us  to  the  seeraid  part  of  the  subject. 

f  2.  Twoquestions  have  arisen  out  of  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  just  narrated : — I.  Was  the  massacre 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealed  with  infinite 
cunning  tor  months,  according  to  some,  years,  that  is.  since 
the  meeting  at  Bayonne  in  1564  ;  or  was  it  the  sudden  con- 
sequence ol^  tbe  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  life  of  tbe 
admiral  two  days  before  its  occurrence  ? — s.  Admitting  it  to 
have  been  premeditated,  was  Chariea  privy  to  the  plot,  and 
consequently,  was  the  neaoe  ot  1570,  the  marriage  <^  bis 
sistor.  and  his  friendly  demeanour  towards  the  admiral  and 
the  Huguenot  chiefs,  one  piece  of  tbe  meet  proftnind  trea- 
chery and  dissimulation?  Volumes  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  questions ;  our  limits  confine  ns  to  a 
statement  of  their  results. 

We  shall  dispose  of  the  first  question  rather  summarily. 
The  confnrenoes  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de'  Medici 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, no  direct  proof  <^the  decisions  in  which  tbey  termi- 
ntUed  bos  come  down  to  us.  There  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  they  related  to  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  subduing  tbe  Protestants  in  France  and 
Flandns.  Mutual  succour  was  stipulated  and  aSbrded. 
Adriano,  a  eontempcvorv  historian  of  credit,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
the  journal  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  1S74, 
states  that  Alva  declared  for  an  immediate  extermination, 
and  treated  the  propMilion  of  France  (to  allure  the  Huguenot 
lords  and  princes  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  antient  church) 
OS  faint-hearted,  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  God.  Catherine 
represented  that  such  an  extirpation  as  Alvs  contemplated 
was  beyond  tbe  ability  of  the  royal  power  in  France.  They 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as  to  tbe  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it ;  and  the  conference  terminated  with  the 
parties  merely  agreeing  as  to  the  general  principle  of  de- 
stroying the  incorrigible  ringleader  of  the  heretical  faction ; 
eadi  sovereign  being  at  liber^  to  select  the  opportunity 
and  modea  of  exeeution  whieb  beat  suited  the  drcumstanees 
of  bn  own  dominions.  Thia  statement  is  adopted  by  tbe 
judieionf  De  Thou.  Stoada,  the  historian  of  Alva's  govern- 
ment in  Flanders,  who  wrote  frmn  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis,  that  tbe  Bar- 
tbtdomew  was  planned  at  Bayonne,  that  he  cannot  from  his 
own  knowledge  either  affirm  or  deny  the  accusation ;  but 
inclines  to  the  briief  it  is  true  (poHtu  inclimU  ammut 
ui  eredam).  It  was  on  tbu  occasion  that  Alva  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  by  Davila  and  Mathieu, 
and  which  Henry  IV..  then  Prince  of  Beam,  and  a  stripUng, 
who  was  presMit  at  tbe  interview,  Udd  to  Caltgnor,  Chancellor 
of  Navarre,  that  be  would  rathw  oatcb  the  large  fi^  and  let 
tbe  smalt  tty  alone ;  '  <me  aalmon,'  aaid  he.  *  is  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.*—*  Une  tSto  de  ssnmon  valtnt  mieox  que 
celles  de  cent  grenouilles.*  Tbe  subsequent  conduct  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-notiier,  coupled  with  this  indirect  testi- 
mony, enable  us  to  answer  the  first  question  thus  far  in  the 
affirmati^'e :  that  Ume  existed,  as  Atr  back  as  the  conCerenne 
at  Bayonne,  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  FVanoe  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism; but  no  concerted  plot,  or  settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  eonfiieting  with  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1 570,  and 
the  events  that  fbllowed  it,  with  regard  to  bis  share  in  de- 
vising tho  Bartholomew.   Against  the  suppoaition  of  bis 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissembler  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  thero  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  strong 
objecticm  derived  flrom  his  extreme  youth,  and  his  fickle, 
restless,  vehement,  and  childishly  ungovernable  character. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  died,  and  though  no- 
minally a  king  ttoca  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  such 
was  tbe  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  vricked  woman 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  his  genuine  disposition,  or  to  affirm  on  what 
occasions  be  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  when  a  free  agent 
His  vacillation  of  purpose  has  been  remarked  by  those 
who  have  stigmatised  him  as  a  mastw  of  the  arte  of 
simulation ;  while  the  cmel^  of  his  nxffts,  and  the  fero- 
cious violenoe  of  bis  temper  when  undw  the  inflaenee  of 
passion,  have  been  jiwtly  leArred  to  as  an  argument  to 
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show  thftt  an  bantieal  enemy  onee  in  bis  toib  maid  hare 
litUa  to  hopefirom  his  humanity.  '  His  educstiou,' says  Mr. 
AUen,  who  has  sketched  bis  oharaeter  with  no  friendly  haud. 

*  bad  been  neglected  by  his  mother,  who  desired  to  retain  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  brought  bira  forward  on  those  occa- 
sions only  when  she  wished  to  inspire  terror  by  his  fnrioiu 
passions.  Active,  or  rather  restless,  from  temperament,  he 
WHS  never  tranquil  ibr  on  instant,  but  was  continually  occu- 
pied with  some  violent  exercise  or  other ;  and  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
shoeing  a  horse,  or  working  at  a  forge.'  But  this  was 
not  the  temperament  of  a  deep  dissembler.  Adopting 
Papire  Masson's  character  <tf  him  as  the  true  one,  that 
he  was  impatient,  passionate,  false,  and  &itbless,  is  it 
poesible  that  he  should  have  played  the  part  of  simulator 
«nd  dissimulator  to  such  perfection,  that  a  icmtinising 
and  suspicious  ohserrer  like  Walsingham,  during  diree 
years  that  he  was  English  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  in  almost  daily  personal  intercourse  with  bira,  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  his  sincerity  ?  Then,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  admiral  to  the  last  moment  placed  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  in  tbe  king's  professions  of  friend- 
ship. Facts,  bowever,  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  have 
no  favourite  hypothesis  to  support.  When  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  sister  with  the  Ftuice  of  Navarre  was  under 
discussion.  Pope  Pius  V.  sent  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Alexandikio,  to  the  Court  of  France  to  prevent  it  Charles 
took  the  oardinal  by  the  hand,  and  said  (we  quote  from  the 
Lettret  ttOtsat,  renrred  to  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  oontiorersy 
with  Dr.  Lingard)  '  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you  say,  and 
am  thankful  to  you  and  the  pope  for  your  adviee :  if  I 
had  anyothermeans  than  this  marria^  of  taking  vengeance 
on  my  enemies,  I  would  not  persist  m  it;'i>ut  I  have  not' 
Cardinal  Alexandrine  was  hardly  gone  Irom  court,  when 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Henry,  arrived  at 
Blois  to  conclude  tbe  marriage,  Charles  received  her  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection  and  cordiality  ;  boasted  to 
her  that  he  hod  treated  the  monk  who  came  to  break  off  the 
marriage  as  bis  impudence  deserved ;  adding,  that  he 
'  would  give  his  sister,  not  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but 
to  the  Huguenots,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  Hunt 
minds  as  to  the  peace/  *  And  again,  my  Aunt,*  said  he, 
'  I  hoDoor  you  more  ihan  the  pope,  and  I  love  my  sister 
more  than  I  fear  him.  I  am  no  Huguenot,  neither  am  I  a 
fool ;  and  if  Mr.  P<n>e  <^s  not  mend  his  manners,  I  will 
myself  give  away  Morgeiy  in  full  eonventicle.'  (Hathieu ; 
Memoiret  de  lEtat.) 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  aeoording  to  De  Thou,  Sully,  and 
other  authorities,  that  Charles  is  said  to  have  exultingly 
asked  his  mother — *  Have  I  not  played  my  part  well  ?' — 

*  Yes,'  said  she  ;  '  but  to  commence  m  notlung,  unless  you 
go  through.'   '  Leave  it  to  me,'  he  replied,  with  an  oath. 

*  I  will  net  them  for  you,  every  one.'  Others  pos^»ne 
the  vaunting  of  his  dissimulation  till  after  the  massacre ; 
and  a  MS.  in  the  BibHotheque  du  Roi,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  adds,  '  That  he  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  be^g  obliged  to  dissimulate  so  long.'  There  is  one 
Other  trait  of  perfidy,  among  manjr  told  of  him,  which  we 
shall  quote,  and  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and'  after  he  had 
given  his  orders  for  the  massacre,  he  redoubled  his  kindness 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  bim  to  introduce  stHue 
of  bis  best  officers  into  the  Louvre,  that  they  might  be  at 
hand  in  case  of  any  disturbances  from  the  Guises.  These 
officers  were  bntehered  next  morning  in  his  presence. 

That  the  peace  of  1 570  was.  so  far  as  Csuralne  de'  Me- 
dici and  her  pwty  was  emoeraed,  a  pwoe  of  ti%aehery, 
got  up  for  the  sole  pmrpose  of  luring  the  Hngucaiot  ehiefh 
to  their  destruction,  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  his- 
torians, and  is  admitted  by  those  who  deny  tiiat  Charles 
bad  any  guilty  sham  in  the  transaction :  De  Thou  alone 
hesitates  to  admit  that  long-meditated  treachery.  Opi- 
nions are  mate  divided  with  respect  te  the  cfoseness  of 
tbe  connexi(»i  between  the  massacre  vaA  the  genwal  de- 
sign to  cut  the  leader  (the  iete  de  taumon  of  Alva)  of  the 
Protestant  party.  One  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  Hie 
attempt  upon  ^e  life  of  Uie  admiral  was  made  at  tbe 
instigation  of  Catherine  and  her  son  Anjou,  the  great 
devisers  of  the  massacre.  If  tliey  really  designed  tiom  the 
first  a  general  massacre,  why  did  wey  run  the  very  greatiidc 
(tf  defeating  th^  purpose  %  cutting  off  theadmkal  ahme 
without  the  othsrUen?  If  theadmwal  had  faUan  aihe 
iutant^tha  hand  «r  the  aisasaiii,  is  it  not  highly  pcgfaaUe 


Chat  his  fneods  would  hove  fled  haia  Paris  to  a  )^Km  -of 
»&ty  »t  all  erents,  (hey  would  not  have  been  butchered 
unresistingly  and  m  oold  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
death  of  the  admiral  was  the  sde  or  chief  object  of  the  machi* 
nations  <^  the  court,  why  did  they  defer  it  so  long  cw  attempt 
it  in  so  bungling  a  way  ?  The  Italian  writer  Davila  has  fur* 
nished  a  re&ned  and  subtle  explanation  of  this  diffleulty,eh*- 
raetoristic  of  the  dark  plotting  and  wily  policy  uf  his  country. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  (which  is  in  some  degree  adopted 
by  De  Thou),  tho  plan  of  Catherine  and  her  secret  council 
was,  that  Coligny  should  be  assassinated  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  fix  tbe  guilt  upon  tbe  Guises,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Huguenots  would  immediately  rise  in  arms  and  wreak 
their  ven^nce  upon  the  Guises ;  and  that  object  bavin^f 
been  obtained,  that  they  would  in  turn  be  themselves  over- 
powered and  massaered  hy  the  royal  forces.  By  this  means 
Catherine  would  extingui^  at  one  stn^  the  rival  bousea 
of  Guise  and  Chatillon,  both  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  But  we  a^ree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  this  hypothesis 
is  too  refined  and  uncertain  a  speculation  even  for  Catherine 
and  that  tbe  difficulty  is  not  explained  by  it.  To  our  minds 
the  difficulty  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  Charles  was  not  only  not  privy  to  tbe  design  of  the 
massacre,  but  tbat  its  plotters  were  doubtful  of  obtaining 
his  consent.  His  occasional  ferocity  during  and  after  tbe 
maasacret  and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  puUic  declarations 
with  respect  to  its  origin,  are  by  no  means  ctmtradictory  to 
this  supposition,  which  moreover  recnves  consitterable  sup> 
port  Irom  what  Sully  tolls  us  of  his  subsequent  remorse. 
While  the  massacre  was  going  on.  Charles  seemed  like  ma 
possessed.  A  few  days  after,  be  said  to  the  celebrated  Am« 
brose  Par£,  his  surgeon  and  a  Huguenot,  *  I  know  not  how 
it  is.  but  for  the  lost  few  days  1  feel  like  one  in  a  fever ;  my 
mind  and  body  are  both  disturbed.  Every  moment,  whetfa« 
I  am  asleep  or  awake,  visions  of  murdered  corpses,  covered 
with  blood  and  hideous  to  tbe  sight,  haunt  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
they  had  spared  tbe  innocent  and  tbe  imbecile  I*  Charles 
died  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  massacre,  in  agony 
mental  and  physical.  'In  this  state.'  says  Sully,  'the 
miserable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was,  without  ceasing,  pre- 
sent to  his  mind ;  and  he  showed  by  his  transports  of  regieti 
and  by  his  fears,  how  much  he  repented  of  it. 

The  materials  of  this  article  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wart,  De  'rhou's  History, 
Sully's  Memoirs,  Memoirs  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
the  despatehes  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  contained  in 
I^iffges's  Complete  Ambassador.  The  writer  has  alwi  care- 
fully perused  and  made  use  of  the  controversial  papers  to 
which  Dr.  I^ngard's  version  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre 
in  bis  History  qf  England  has  given  birth— namely,  the 
article  on  that  version  in  the  88th  Number  of  tbe  Edinburgh 
Review,  fhnn  the  pen  of  Mr.  AUen,  langard's  VindicaHon 
and  Allen's  Rep^u—m  which  all  ^e  auttKirities  and  ail- 
ments on  both  sides  are  put  forth  with  great  profusion  and 
ability.  He  has  also  consulted  Mezeray,  Mathieu,  and  Pdra 
Danid's  Histories  of  Fi-ance,  and  Chateaubriand's  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Salviati,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris 
at  tbe  time  of  the  nSassacre,  puUishea  in  the  Amiendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  tbe  History  of  England  in  Lordner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  He  is  also  indebted  to  liCr.  Turner's 
dissertation  on  the  Bartholomew,  contained  in  tiie  2nd  vo> 
lume  of  his  Modem  History  q/"  England. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  an  hospital  in  London,  one  of 
t}ie  most  important  in  the  dass  of  iniblic  charities  to  which 
it  belongs.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  Kahere,  whom  tradition 
states  to  have  hem  a  minstrd  in  the  eonrt  of  Henry  I. 
This  person  founded,  in  the  year  1102,  a  priory  for  black 
canons,  as^ioining  to  which  he  established  an  hospital  for  a 
master,  eight  brethren,  and  four  sisters,  who  were  to  have 
the  care  of  such  sick  people  and  pregnant  women  as  might 
need  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  hospitol  remained 
attached  to  the  pri(»7  until  the  Dissolution,  and  then,  in 
ecmsequence  of  that  connexion,  shared  its  &te.  Its  reve- 
nues, separately  from  those  of  the  priory,  were  then  esti- 
mated at  305^  according  to  Dugdale.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  le^^  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  hospital  a  new  charter 
of  inoorporaUoo.  which  described  the  foundation  to  be  for 
the  relief  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  mdowed  it  with  the  anm  of  500  marks,  upon 
condition  that  the  citizens  of  London  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  Tbeendowment  was  enlarged  by  Edward  VI.; 
thlB  oity  and  ^nrato  benefoeton,  and  its  uses  were  limited, 
as  at  ppewml,  to  the  tdirf  of  Urn  «ek  and  maimed.  In  tho 
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rtiim  of  Edwwfd  VI.  the  charges  of  the  hoBpittl  for  one 
Teu  amounted  to  855A :  the  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
the  hospital  at  that  time  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that 
about  900  persons  were  assisted  by  it  m  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  renewal  of  the  foundation.  About  1660  the 
hospital  relieved  annually  300  diseased  persons,  at  an  ex- 
peiue  of  2000/.  In  1729  the  expense  was  10,425/..  and  the 
patienU  5028.  At  present  the  annual  number  of  patients 
varies  between  lO.OOOand  12,000,of  whom  about  three-fifths 
are  out-patients.  The  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  injured  by  acadents  or 
labouring  under  acute  disease  are  admitted  without  delay : 
those  who  labour  under  any  disease  can  gain  admittion  by 
a  petition  signed  by  onp  of  the  govemoraJ 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  treasurer  has  a  house  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  three 
physicians  and  an  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
and  aasigtant-sur^feons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
subordinate  officers  •  Uiere  is  also  an  hospitaller  or  vicar  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less.  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but  the  buildings  having 
become  ruinous  by  age,  it  became  necessary,  in  1739,  to 
take  down  the  greater  part  of  them.  Subscriptiona  were 
Taised  for  tbe  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1770. 
it  was  so  managed  tiiat  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
sufficient  accommodation  was  at  all  times  reserved  for 
the  usual  number  of  patients.  The  structure,  which  was 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  Gibbs,  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined 
together  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients  ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  hall,  a 
countinfT-house,  and  other  offices.  To  the  soutii  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  building  has  been  recently  erected 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  medical  establishment  In  the  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  principal  gate  of  the  hospital  is  in  Smithfield, 
and  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  having 
been  erected  in  1702.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  in 
wliLch  there  is  a  large  archway.  A  statue  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  over  the  key-stone,  guarded 
on  eaoh  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars ;  above  these  pillars 
there  is  on  each  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  pediment, 
on  the  segments  of  which  recline  two  emblematic  human 
fij^ures,  designed  to  npresent  Lameness  and  Disease,  The 
whole  gateway,  which  nas  very  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation,  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
tympanum  of  which  contains  the  royal  arms.  The  grand 
staircase  of  the  hospital  was  painted  gratuitously  by  Ho- 
yarth :  the  subjecU  are  the  Good  Samaritan ;  the  Pool  of 
Betbesda ;  Rabere  laying  the  foundation ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  a  litter,  attended  by  monks.  (Strype's  Stows 
Survey  nf  London ;  Maitland's  Hutory  oj  London  ;  Mal- 
colm's Landinium  Reekvivum!  Higbmore's  JPubUc  Chari- 
ties of  London.) 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  one  of  tbe  Antilles,  in  17'  53' 
N.  lat.,  and  62"  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  Islands  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  north,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south ; 
its  distance  from  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  miles, 
and  from  the  latter  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  of  an  iiregular  shape.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  approached  without  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  It  contains  only  one  port,  Le  Car^nage, 
which,  however,  is  ve^  safe  and  commodious ;  it  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  near  to  this  harbour  is  the  town 
Gustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  of 
Swedes,  English,  French,  Danes,  and  Americans.  There 
are  no  springs  on  the  island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of 
tlie  inhabitants  for  water  is  open  tbe  rain ;  they  have,  in 
some  dry  seasons,  been  compelled  to  import  water  from  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioc,  and  indigo.   Some  limestone  of  peculier  quality 
is  quarried  and  sent  to  different  idands  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  used  for  building  purposes.  There  is  abundanoe  I 
of  wood  in  the  island,  including  lignum-ntae  and  inm-wood.  | 


St.  Bartholdmew  Vas  first  settled  in  1648  hf  s  coTonf  of 
Frenchmen,'who  went  for  that  purpose  from  Bt.  Cfaria' 
topher's.  In  1689  it  was  taken  by  tbe  English  under 
Admiral  Thomhill,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until 
tbe  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1746 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  morv 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  In  178S 
the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has 
since  continued  lul^ect  to  that  power.  Tha  populatiaii  of 
the  island  is  about  8000 ;  two-thirds  of  that  number  axe 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  the  planters,  the  greater  put  of 
whom  are  Frenchmen. 

(TTiompson'B  Aleedo;  Purdy's  Colun^an  Navigator; 
Malbam's  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BARTIN,  or  BARTAN,  river.   [See  "PAxmfjtius.} 
BARTOLI,  DANIE'LK,  wm  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1689. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  passing  through  his  preliminary  studies,  and  making 
his  vows,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  India,  to  join  tbo 
missionaries  of  his  order^  who  were  then  engaged  in 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East ;  hut  his  saperior^ 
judging  that  he  would  be  mon  useful  at  botae,  eatploxed 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts     Italy.   As  he  was 
proceeding  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Lent  of 
1646,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of         and  afW- 
wards  continued  his  voyage  in  another  vessel.  Although 
he  had  lost  the  MS.  of  bis  sermons,  he  contrived,  by  meana 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  bad  preserved,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  memory,  to  f^o  through  his  fhtareMimaie  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satulactton  of  the  audience.  In 
1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Fath«'-General.  and 
commissioned  to  write  tbe  history  of  tbe  Order  in  tlra 
Italian  language.  .  He  divided  his  subject  by  treatii^ 
successively  of  tbe  different  parts  of  the  worid  in  which 
the  Order  bad  established  itself.    He  began  with  Asia, 
htoria  delta  Compagnia  di  Getii,  tAtia,  ^wte  prima,  fol., 
Roma,  1663.   In  wis  volume  he  treats  of  tbe  first  mis* 
sionaries  sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginning  wi^ 
Francisco  Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  ^  Uie  IndieB, 
;  He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  misrions  on  the  Ma* 
labar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  at  Malacca.  &e.    The  work 
may  servo  as  a  supplement  to  Barros's  Atia  Porlmgueza^ 
Bartoli  published  next,  11  Giappong,  teemda  parte  deH' 
AsiOj  fol.,  Roma,  1660;— pn-haps  the  most  interesting  of 
bis  works.    The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Japan^ 
and  its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  sword,  are 
remarkable  historical  events.    Bartoli's  narrative  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  hiDtiinfg 
of  its  first  preacher,  Xavier,  m  1549,  tUl  its  compfoto  ex- 
tinction, in  1637,  when  Japan  was  dosed  against  all  £u- 
ropeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  and 
are  atill.  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harbont  of  Nangaaaki. 
The  book  contains  many  intmsting  particulars;  the  mter 
is  '  honest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  in- 
stances appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency ;  he  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  recent  docu- 
ments, and  with  great  good  sense  shows  the  faulte  which 
the  Christians  committed,  and  which  contributed  to  their 
ruin.    He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  ohan^r  ami 
habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bartoli's  next  publication  was  La  Cina.  terxa  parte  deli' 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1663.  This  work,  which  emmres  also 
the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  condudai  Bartoli's 
account  of  Asia — an  account  replete  with  interDSt  for  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroie  times  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  He  next  published  VltaUa,  prima  parte  dell' 
Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1673;— and  Dell'  Inghitterra,  parte 
deW  Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1667.  This  is  a  hist<Mnr  of  the 
English  Catholics,  principally  under  Elisabeth  and  James  I. : 
the  autfaw  passes  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Mary,  '  who,* 
he  says,  '  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  otAer  to  cot 
off  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  nation,  for  fear  tbey  should 
infect  the  rest.'  But  in  tbe  body  of  his  work,  and  in  the' 
deliberate  investigation  of  facts,  Bartoli  shows  as  much  fair- 
ness as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  order,  and  of 
tbe  times  in  which  he  wrote.  Bartoli  wrote  also  tbe  life  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  Vita  e 
Istituto  di  8.  Ignagio,  foL,  Roma,  1689.  Thei«  is, 
however,  anothnr  and  older  life  Ignatius,  by  FktiMnr 
Ribadenetra,  a  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Xjoydu. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Caraffa  and 
Boi^lia,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  his  ordw. 
Bartoli's  woilui  contain  «  VHt  qnutitjr  of  nutwuli  tat 
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the  history  of  the  iint  centniy  of  die  Sode^  of  Jemtti. 
He  mote  also  Beveral  books  of  morality :  La  Biereazione 
del  Savio ;  Milano,  1660 ;  being  consideratioua  on  the  sron- 
ders  of  nature,  from  which  he  derives  moral  and  religious 
arguments  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man.  Deila  Oeogrq/la 
irasportaia  al  Morale;  Roma,  1664;  a  work  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  author  indulges 
very  fVecly  in  allegory  and  other  figures,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  Italian  wnters  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  which 
fault,  however,  he  has  avcuded  in  his  historical  works. 
L'  Obmo  iU  Letian  i^tto  ed  mundato,  in  which  he  en- 
courages  studion*  men  who  labour  under  poverfy  and 
neglect ;  shows  the  advantages  of  learning  arer  ignonmee, 
oondemni  plagiarism,  and  gives  much  excellent  advice  to 
men  of  letters — on  thetr  conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their 
style.  This  v<xk  has  been  translated  into  English,  by 
'  Thomas  ;Salisbuiy,  8vo..  London,  1668.  It  also  went 
through  many  editions  in  Italian. 

Bartoli  wrote  treatises  on  several  physical  phenomena— on 
sound  and  hearing,  Del  Suono,  ae'  Tremori  armonici,  e 
dell'Vdiio,  4to,  Rome,  1679  ;  on  ice.  Del  Ohiaccio,  e  della 
Coa^ulaxime,  4to.,Rome,  1681 ;  on  the  depression  and  ex- 
pansion of  quicksilver  in  bibes.  La  Tentione  e  la  Pretnone 
ditputanti  qual  di  hro  n^enga  t  Argmto  Vivo  tie'  Can- 
rteai  dopofiaUnu  U  vuoto,  12mo..  VenMia,  1679. 

Bartoli  also  wrote  several  -works  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage :  11  Torto  «  il  Diritio  del  nan  si,  pud,  12ma,  Roma, 
1655,  a  work  much  esteemed ;  and  DeW  Ortograjia  Jtaliana, 
ibid.  1670.  He  contributed  also  to  Mambelli's  work  called 
Cinonio,  Ostervazioni  ndla  Lingua  Jtaliana,  one  of  the 
best  works  on  Italian  grammar.  An  edition  of  Bartoli's 
minor  works,  including  tome  of  his  sermons,  was  published 
at  Venice,  3  vols.  4to.,  1716-7.  His  great  histtnrical  work 
on  Asia,  Japan,  and  China,  after  having  become  very  scarce, 
and  having  &llen  into  unmerited  oblivion,  has  been  of  late 
years  strongly  praised  and  recommended  by  Italian  philo- 
logists, as  one  of  the  best  specimens  ot  Ituian  prose.  In 
eonsMuenee  of  this,  a  new  edition  of  Bart(Ai's  woika  has 
been  lately  Itfought  out  in  Italy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
College,  in  1671.  He  died  at  Rome, in  January,  1685,  aged 
Bcventy-seven  years.  (Mazzucbelli,  Scritton  dItaUttf  and 
^artolt's  works  above  quoted.) 

BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCESCO,  This  distinguished 
engraver  was  bora  in  Florence  in  1730,  though  some  ac- 
counts give  the  date  earlier.  He  received  his  first  in- 
tfructioDB  in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Biagio  and  Ignazio 
Hngibrd,  in  the  Florentine  academy.^  Here  bis  aequaint- 
anee  commenced  with  Giovanni  Ciwiani,  with  whom  his 
name  became  afterwards  intimately  associated  by  their 
joint  produotipns  in  art  Bartolozzi  commenoed  engraving 
under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice,  and  when  the  term  of 
his  engagement  with  that  master  had  expired,  he  married 
a  Venetian  lady,  and  went  to  Rome,  whitner  he  had  been 
invited  by  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  established  hia  re- 
putation by  his  fine  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Nitus,  and 
by  a  series  of  portraits  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasart  Having 
completed  these  works  be  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
engaged  )fj  Mr.Dalt^i,  librarian  toOeo^  III.,  to  engrave 
a  set  of  drawings  by  Giiereino,  which  having  accomplished, 
that  gentleman  invited  him  to  England  to  continue  en- 
graving for  him  on  a  stipend  of  300/.  per  annum :  this 
offer  BartotiHsi  accepted,  and  the  series  of  plates  from 
Guereino  were  completed  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
earliest  performances  by  which  BartolozA  distinguished 
himself  in  England  were  designs  for  tickets  for  the  select 
performances  at  the  Opera  House ;  and  he  evinced  so  much 
talent  in  these  limitea  subjects,  and  obtained  such  popu- 
lanty,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
StrangO)  who  proDounoed  him  incapable  of  executing  any- 
thing e^.  liiia  illiberal  remark  Drought  on  it*  own  refU* 
tation.  Bartoloxfi  immediately  commenced  his  engraving 
of  Clytie.  after  Annibale  Carracci,  and  that  of  the  Vii^in  and 
Child,  after  Carlo  Doloe.  These  plates  are  well-known ;  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  name  of  Bartolozzi 
as  an  engraver  of  the  ver^  highest  order.  A  style  of  dotted 
engraving  printed  in  red  ink  waa  introduced  about  this  time, 
a  bad  and  meretricious  practice,  the  success  of  which  was  in 
great  measute  attributM  to  the  example  of  Bartolozzi ;  but 
Uiia  slight  deviatioa  finm  sound  taste  was  amply  atoned  for 
by  the  MPTMtaaM  and  bm^ftf  his  general  into.  Hisoor- 
reet  dnwlng^  and  ffivedally  the  aeemate  finidkiiif  of  the 


extremitiei  of  hie  flgnres.  were  mnch  admbed  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolda,  and  reeommended  \Sf  him  to  the  uniti^ 
tion  <tf  the  students  of  the  English  school,  which  at  that 
time  was  extremely  deficient  in  those  points.  Bartoloizi 
engraved  a  prod^us  number  of  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  Cipriani,  who  had  likewise  setUed  in  England :  the 
styles  of  the  painter  end  engraver  harmonize  admirably ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  suavity,  are  the  characteristics  of  each, 
and  their  works  for  a  considerable  time  held  almost  unri- 
valled possession  of  the  public  favour.  The  prevailing 
fault  in  the  plates  from  Cipriani  is  a  certain  ultra-refinement, 
an  excess  of  softness  and  finishing  incompatible  wiUi  vigorous 
style;  but  thisobjeetion  must  lie  chiefly  against  the  painter. 
Bartuozsi  showed  that  when  engaged  on  ue  works  of  more 
efficient  masters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
adeouate  force  and  effect  Examples  of  this  will  be  seen 
in  the  print  of  Clytie  above-mentioned,  and  in  those  of 
Prometheus  devoured  by  the  vulture,  after  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  Adultress  before  Christ,  after  Agostino  Carracci ;  Re- 
becca hiding  the  idols  of  her  father,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
St.  Luke  pamting^  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarint ; 
King  John  ratifying  Magna  Charts,  after  Mortimer ;  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi,  after  West ;  the  Death  of  Lord 
Ch^ham,  after  Cmley.  Various  other  examples  might  be 
adduced.  One  of  Bartdoxzi's  earliest  nations  was  Aldermaa 
Boydell,  for  whose  Shakspeare  Gallery  he  engraved  a  number 
of  fine  plates.  Among  his  minor  wcvks,  his  etchings  in 
imitation  of  the  great  masters,  and  of  the  Marlborou^ 
gems,  are  proofs  of  his  versatile  and  exquisite  taste. 

In  the  year  1802  Bartolozzi  received  an  invitation  fhmt 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon,  as  super* 
intendent  of  a  school  of  engravers,  with  a  saluy  of  100/. 
per  annum,  to  which  was  annexed  a  handsome  residence 
and  the  profits  of  the  engtavinga.  It  is  asserted,  hut  on  no 
very  speciflo  anthwity,  that  an  olfer  of  400/.  per  annum 
was  made  him  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  remain  in 
England,  but  that  be  refiiaed  the  proposal,  oeept  on  con- 
dition that  government  would  explain  the  affair  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  This  interference  was  con- 
sidered improper,  and  Bartotozzi  left  England  in  his  75th 
year,,  and  was  reecaved  at  Lisbon  with  all  ma  let^etA  due  to 
his  distinguidied  talents.  He  died  in  that  es^tal  in  hii 
88th  year. 

Few  engravers  have  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Bartolozzi.  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime.  Considering  the  immense  num-< 
her  of  his  works,  and  their  great  and  immediate  popularity! 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  failed  in  acquiring 
independence ;  but  his  feilare,  however,  was  so  completa^ 
that  it  is  stud  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  his  Portuguese 
appointment  in  great  measure  by  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. His  private  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  among  many  other  in- 
stances of  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  that  he  finished 
gratuitously  a  plate  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ryland, 
having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  that  unhappy  man  when 
under  sentence  of  death  for  foi^ry.  Several  of  Bertcdozci'i 
pupils  rose  to  eminence;  among  them,  Cheesman,  Sher- 
win,  Tomkins,  and  the  two  Venoramini.  (Arnold's  AnmUt 
o/iheArU.} 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1 766  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  Bis  father  waa 
a  respectable  episcopal  clergyman,  who  divided  bis  time 
between  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  and  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history,  especially  of  mineralogy ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately died  when  tne  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  leaving  his  children  so  ill-provided  for,  that 
the  early  part  of  his  son  Benjamin's  life  was  an  incessant 
struggle  with  want  and  poverty.  His  mind,  however,  waa 
too  wastie,  and  his  resolution  to  surmount  the  difficultiea 
and  the  enemies  who  it  is  said  sutrounded  him  too  Axed, 
either  to  be  crushed  by  the  privations  of  indigence,  or  to  he 
disGonraged  by  the  oppression  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  tixe  orphan's  fViend.  It  is  probable  that  the  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  he  thus  found  himself,  joined  with 
a  temper  naturally  *  irritable  and  even  choleric,*  brought  on 
the  serious  bodily  afilictions  with  which  he  was  visited 
during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  saining  the 
essential  parts  of  a  learned  education  under  ur.  Andmn 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Barton  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  • 
in  the  nrnversi^  of  that  city,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
■elf  M  vmdk  hf  hia  acqniranenta  in  science  as  to  secure 
th»  friendih^  Whit  nnola*  Dr.  Rittenhonie,  who  ptoved 
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•T«r  «ftw  hb  fcth«r  and  lupporter.    In  ttia  words  of 
his  protigi,  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
latter,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  little  proflperity 
in  lire  I  now  or  may  in  future  enjoy :  and  if  it  shall 
ever  be  my  fortune,  either  by  my  labours  or  my  zeal,  to 
advance  the  progrew  of  tdenes,  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
vpon  my  country,  I  should  be  the  most  ungratefiil  of  men 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  and  wish  it  to  be  known  that  it 
wai  David  RUtanhowe  who  enabled  me  to  be  useful.'  In 
1785  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  his  uncle  ond  the  other 
American  commiaaioners  in  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.    On  this  occasion  he  enjoyed  peculiarly 
fiivourable  opportunities  for  studying  the  manners  of  the 
American  Indians,  their  history,  and  their  traditional  me- 
dicines ;  and  thus  he  was  led  into  some  curious  investigations 
oonceming  such  subjects,  by  which  be  gained  considerable 
reputation.  When  about  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barton  embarked 
for  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  completing  his  medical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years ;  owing,  however,  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  two  of 
the  professors,  who  he  fancied  did  not  show  him  sufficient 
attention,  be  went  to  GiSttingen  to  graduate,  although  he 
hwl  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  by  gaininf*  the 
Harveian  prize  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  for  his  disser- 
tation on  the  medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his 
return  from  Europe  Dr.  Barton  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician,  and  soon  found  some  practice.  His 
reputation  for  attainments  in  natural  science  introduced  him 
so  speedily  into  notico,  that  when  only  twenty-four  he  was 
appomted  professor  of  natural  histoiy  and  botany  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  natural  seienee  in  the  transatlantic  worid,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  xealously  and  successfully  for 
•ix-and-twenty  years',  dbpersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States  a  number  of  well- 
grounded  naturalists,  who  must  have  contributed  most 
essentially,  by  their  taatc  and  pursuits,  to  foster  among  the 
Americans  that  love  for  the  pleasures  of  science  fVom  which 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  foreign  na- 
tions.   In  1802  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  vice-nresident  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  when  triirty  he  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  the  year  1809 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
the  highest  mark  of  respect  for  professional  talent  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  bestow.    In  a 
short  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  tho  heavy 
duties  of  his  profeseional  avocations,  which,  as  his  bio- 

f;rapher  observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fUtal  degree  of 
aith fulness,  produced  their  usual  effects:  his. constitution 
gradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween severe  bodily  inflrmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last,  after  visiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
store his  shattered  powers,  he  died  in  December,  1815, 
having  gone  through  a  career  alike  honouraUe  to.  himself 
and  useful  to  his  country.  The  writings  of  [h*.  Barton 
consist  chiefly  of  papers  upon  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  thro\igh  two 
American  editions.  They  all  evince  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  state- 
ments he  put  forth  ;  and  tticy  roust  have  contributed  in  a 
most  powerful  degree  to  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican science.  Aipong  other  things  we  may  menuon  that 
he  was  the  Arst  pei-son  to  notice  the  curious  power  of  cam- 
phor when  steeped  in  water  to  revive  faded  flowers,  diowing 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  stitnulant  of  peculiar  energy.  '  I  have 
learned  that  to  distrust  is  nervus  sapientise,'  said  our  cele- 
brated  countryman  John  Ray ;  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple was  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Barton  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
judgment  'Credulity,' he  used  to  say,  'is  the  most  in- 
jurious feature  in  tit?  character  of  the  naturalist  as  veil  as 
of  the  ImtoriaD.  Its  influence  in  one  individual  is  often 
felt  and  propagated  through  many  ages.  Unfortunately, 
too,  it  has  been  the  sin  of  naturalists,  or  those  who  have 
touched  on  questioiu  relative  to  natural  history.'  When  his 
.circumstances  became  easy,  Dr.  Barton  did  not  forget  the 
value  of  aauatanoe  to  those  labourers  in  science  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  unpropitious:  amon^  his  many  acts  of 
hberality  ought  to  be  mentioned  two  in  particular  which 
have  been  attended  witii  permanently  valuable  results.  At 


his  private  cha^e  the  late  Frederick  Pursh  was  tent  to  the 

Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  western  territory  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring  their  vegetable 
productions ;  on  which  occasion  he  aicquired  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  materiaU  from  which  ne  subsequently  pre- 
pared his  American  Flora.  At  a  later  period  I>r.  Barton 
enabled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  1810,  to  visit  the  northeni  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining 
British  territories  with  a  similar  object  in  view:  how  large 
an  accession  of  discovery  resulted  from  this  also  is  »eU 
known  from  tho  w'orks  both  of  Pursh  and  of  Nuttall  him- 
self. These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
of  their  discoveries  Bartonia,  in  honour  of  their  ^tron  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Nuttall 
if  be  had  imitated  the  example  of  Pursh  by  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  in  the  preface 
to  his  work,  instead  of  making  hia  memory  the  sulgect  of  s 
contemptible  squabble. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  the  above  in- 
formation to  a  Biographical  ^eteh  qf  frofemr  Barton 
by  his  nephew.  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  himself  a  botanist 
of  considerable  reputation.  He  is  the  atitiior  of  a  oaefol 
Compendium  qf  the  Flora  of  Philadelohia  ;  of  two  rolumea 
quarto  on  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
Statet,  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  Flora  o/  North 
America,  in  three  volumes.'  4to.  published  between  1821 
and  1824.  The  botanical  plates  in  these  two  last  works  are 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  bev  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  'holy  maid  of  Kent.' 
Respecting  the  early  life  of  this  woman  we  possess  no  infor- 
mation. She  first  becomes  known  to  ns  in  1325^  when,  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  Ber\'ant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington  in 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  Bubje<A  to  tits  of  an 
eptleptical  character,  and,  in  the  paroxysiQs  of  her  disorder, 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exclamationi, 
which  one  Richard  Master,  parson  of  the  said  parish,  took 
advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  which  soon  began 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  by  those  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  often  regard  per* 
sons  of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Eh-.  Bockfng,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  Uieir  direction,  and 
instructed  her  in  the  tricks  she  should  play.  At  first  it  is 
probable  that  she  was  simply  tlieir  instrument,  but  she  soon 
appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of  accomplice,  thoug'h  we 
cannot  perhaps  fairly  consider  her,  in  any  part  of  her  career, 
as  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  A  sucoessftil  prediction  lent  itd 
aid  to  the  general  delui>ion.  A  child  of  CUcTOasVer  of  iho 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by 
one  of  ner  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  tho 
child  was  dead  ?  She  was  told  that  it  was  still  living.  *  It 
will  not  live,  I  announce  to  you ;  its  death  has  been  revealed 
to  me  in  a  visitm,'  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  regarded  as  one  Civoared  bv 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  enterea 
the  convent  of  St,  Sepulenn's  at  Canterbury,  and  Vocame 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstasies  and  revelationa  were 

multiplied,  and  she  became  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  holy  maid  of  Kent.'  Several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, 'nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons,'  to  quote  fVom  (he 
statute,  believed  in  her  divine  mission.  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbishop  WarUam,  a. 
learned  and  amiable  man,  countenanced  her  pretensions; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  upright  heart  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  against  the  errors  of  hia 
age.  (See  Cromwell's  letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  to 
Burnet.  Fisher's  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  the  afi'air 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  from  CoUier.)  In  his  letter 
to  Cromwell,  More  telU  us  that  the  kii^  hiu^lf  first  drew 
bis  attention  to  the  trances  and  ravings  of  the  'sillv  nun,' 
having  called  upon  him  to  report  upon  a  pap^-](olf  irhich 
Archbishop  Warham  bad  sent  to  Henry  of  Mrhaf  she  had 
seen  in  her  visions.  '  I  told  hita,*  says  H^re,  *  tt>at  in  (;ood 
faith  I  found  nothing  in  these  words  Uiat  I  cotUd  anything 
regard  or  esteem;  for  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rnjthm, 
and  that,  God  TOts*  full  n;de  also^  fot  any  reason,  God 
wots,  tliat  I  saw  therein,  a  stfVJ>Ie  v.gknan  plight  in 
my  mind  speak  it  of  her  own  wU  well^  enough    but  added. 
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u  it  vas  reported  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  ia  her.  he 
durst  not,  and  would  not  be  bold  in  judmng  the  matter. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  her  career.  During  the  sub- 
sequent seven  or  eight  years,  M<»e  states  that  he  continually 
heard '  much  talking  about  her,  although  no  miracle  or 
revelation,'  and  wag  informpd,  moreover,  that  she  had  had 
a  personal  interview  wiih  both  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the 
king.  To  the  cardinal  she  said  that  in  a  vision  sho  saw  the 
Almighty  deUver  into  bis  hands  three  swords,  one  of  which 
signified  the  autlioritv  which  as  lesate  he  exercised  over 
the  clergy ;  the  second,  his  rule  as  chancellor  over  the  tem- 
poralities ;  and  the  third,  his  authority  in  the  great  matter 
of  the  king's  marriage ;  and  heard  Him  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  unless  Wolsey  employed  these  swords  pro- 
perly, it  should  be  Uud  sorely  to  hts  charge.  The  prediction 
Co  Henry  was  of  a  more  ungeroiu  character. — that  if  he 
were  to  repudiate  Catherine  he  would  ^e  in  the  codrse  of 
seven  months,  and  he  succeeded  on  tiie  throne  by  his 
daughter  Mary. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1533  Sir  Thomas  More  had  an 
interview  with  the  holy  nun  at  the  chapel  of  the  friars  at 
Sion.  The  result  was,  that  he  thought  heaven  was  working 
'  some  good  and  great  things  by  her.  She  told  him,  among 
other  strange  thmgs  which  threw  light  on  the  state  of  her 
understanding,  '  that  of  late  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bird,  was  tlying  and  fluttering  about  her  in  a  chamber,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  hands  suddenly 
changed  in  their  sight  ^at  were  present  into  such  a  strange, 
ugly-fashioned  bird  that  they  were  all  aftaid,  and  tlirew  him 
out  of  a  window.'  More,  at  a  subsequent  time,  shortly  be- 
fore his  execution,  changed  his  tone,  and  declared  her,  in 
his  letter  to^romwellt  to  be  *  a  lewd  nun'  and  a  hypocrite: 

Had  this  poor  creature  confined  her  prophecies  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  or  eTen  to  the  current  topics  of 
religious  controversy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she 
would  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  peace ;  but,  led  by  her 
zeal,  or  more  probably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  boldly 
prophesied  against  evil-doers  in  high  places,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  end  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  Boleyn,  declared  *  that  she  had  knowledge 
by  levelatton  firom  heaven  that  God  was  highly  displeased 
with  our  said  sovereign  lord,  and  that  if  he  proceeded  in  the 
said  divorce  and  separation  and  married  again,  he  should  no 
longer  be  king  of  th'u  realm  ;  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
Almighty  God,  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that  he 
should  die  a  villain's  death.'  She  was  at  the  time  so  popular, 
and  so  extensively  patronized  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
such  pains  were  taken  on  their  part"  to  diifuso  her  sen- 
timents respecting  the  divorce,  that  the  government  at 
length  proceeded  to  take  active  taeasureti  against  her  and 
her  adherents.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1533,  the  nun, 
with  five  priests  and  three  lay  gentlemen,  her  accomplices, 
were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do 
public  penance  as  impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  is 
stated  hy  the  more  zealous  atlti-Romish  writers,  that  the 
nun  did  confess  herself  to  be  an  impostor,  and  that  she 
was  tempted  to  cleiim  inspifatiou  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil :  hut  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  false  confession 
was  obtained  from  her  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  life, 
than  that  a  simple  woman  should  have  contrived  and  carried 
on, -for  many  years,  a  system  of  complicated  mental  and 
physical  imposture.  Lingard  admits  that  she  confessed 
her  guilty  but  threw  the  burden  of  her  offence  on  her  com- 
panions. Burnet  goes  «o  far  as  to  denounce  the  whole  affiiir  as 
an  imposture  tima  the  beginning ;  maintaining  that  the  nun 
was  taught  to  counterfeit  the  very  convulsions  and  trances 
of  disease,  and  this,  too,  while  he  admits  that '  she  was  of  a 
sick  and  distempered  brain,'  and  subject  to  '  hysterical  fits.' 

But  the  nun's  confession,  whatever  were  its  motives, 
availed  her  nothing.  From  the  pillory  she  and  her  com- 
panions were  ted  back  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the 
following  January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
It  Was  thought  that  as  the  imposture  had  been  doubly 
proved — by  the  alleged  confession,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
king  had  outlived  the  period  assigned  him  by  the  yto- 
phetess — that  no  additkmal  punishment  would  be  inflicted ; 
but  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
On  the  Slst  April,  1534,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
together  wHh  th?  five  priests. 

There  ate  some  small  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  this 
woman's  confession  and  of  the  execution  of  herself  and  her 
aoeoraplices.  The  credit  and  countenance  which  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  given  to 


her,  were  among  the  articles  of  accusation  against  these  tw« 

persons.   (See  Strype,  vol.  i.> 

BARTON-UFON-HUMBER  is  a  market-town  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarhorough.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber,  1 5S  miles  north 
fi*om  London,  and  33  north  by  east  from  Lincoln.  The  lord- 
ship of  Barton  contains  6710  acres,  and  the  manorial  estates 
belong  to  the  crown.  Barton  ia  a  place  of  c<Hi8ideraUe  an- 
tiquity. It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse, 
the  remains  of  frhicb  are  still  visible  in  what  arc  called  '  the 
castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  otherwise  fortified  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
.  Norman  Conquest,  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
;  and  tme  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Humber.  It  was  then 
'  a  corporate  town,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and, 
'  until  the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  by  Edward  L, 
had  a  considerable  share  of  trade,  whi6h  afterwards  gradu- 
ally declined.  When  Edward  HI.  required  the  sea-ports  tu 
contribute  ships  and  men  fbr  his  expedition  against  France, 
Barton  contributed  five  ships  ond  ninety-one  men ;  but  at 
that  time  many  of  our  present  sea-porta  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  not  even  mentioned.  It  is  now  principally  noted  for 
being  the  place  where  the  northern  road  passes  the  Humber 
to  Hull ;  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  ferry  have  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  Steam- 
packets  cross  and  re-croSa  the  river  every  morning  and 
evening  for  passengers,  the  distance  being  about  six  miles 
and,  a  half  to  the  opposite  bank.  Although  there  is  properly 
only  one  parish  in  Barton,  it  contains  two  large  churches,  the 
respective  districts  of  which  art;  popularly  considered  as  pa- 
rishes. St.  Peter's  Church  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  The  tower,  which  U  the  oldest 
part  of  the  structure,  is  regarded  as  ah  object  of  considerable 
architectural  interest.  The  front  of  its  lower  compartment 
(as  represent^  in  a  plate  of  the  Qentlmnan's  Magazine  fbr 
1816)  presenu  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting 
round,  and  the  higher  pointed  arches.  The  Windows  in  the 
lower  and  uppermost  comparttnenta  of  the  toWet  have  round 
arahes;  but  in  the  blank  windows  of  ^e  Huddle  eompartment 
the  arches  are  also  poirited.  The  living  is  a  discharged 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  valued 
in  the  king's  books  at\9l.  it.  8d.,  and  stated  to  be  of  the  actual 
value  of25ti/.  per  annum.  Thechurch  of  St.  Mary  isavery 
handsome  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Barton  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  older  church.  The  cbnrehes  are  kept  in  repair  by  their 
separate  districts,  and  service  is  perfbrmed  alternately  at 
each.  The  town  consists  of  several  well-built  Streets,  with 
several  good  inns ;  but,  besides  the  ehurehes,  It  obtains  no 
public  building  that  requires  notice.  A  court-leet  Is  held 
balf;yearly  at  Barton  fbr  the  cognisance  of  ofl^ces  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  court:- baron  every  three  weeks,  fbr 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  A  considerable  trade  in  com  is 
carried  on  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the  Inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  Paris  whiting, 
ropes,  and  sacking.  The  town  has  a  well-supplied  weekly 
market  on  Mondays,  and  another  for  fat  eattle  once  a  fort- 
night. The  annual  fkir  is  held  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday.  Barton  contained  776  houses  in  1831. 
with  a  population  of  3233  persons,  1609  of  whom  were 
females.  (Howlett's  SdecHoh  of  FietM  in  the  Counttf  <tf 
Lincoln ;  Ht$torical  and  DetertpHve  Aeeotmt  ^  Lincoln' 
shire,  1825-6.) 
BARUCH,  means,  literally,  bleestd,  and  cone- 

sponds  to  the  names  Macarius  (Maie4pwc)  in  Greek,  and 
ifenedictus  in  Latin.  Hence  Batuch  Spinoza  called  himself 
Benedictus  in  the  title  of  his  Latin  works. 

Among  the  various  individuals  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruch,  none  is  so  generally  known  as  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah.  This  Baruch  was  the  scribe 
and  assistant  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  During  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  kings  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  warned  the  princes  and  people  of  the  land 
of  Judah.  denouncing  their  sins,  exhorting  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  foretelUng  the  approachbg  calamitous  judgment* 
of  the  Lord. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  B.C. 
607,  while  Jeremiah  was  closely  confined,  he  received  a 
divine  command  to  cause  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had 
uttered  to  be  written  in  a  roll.  He  accordingly  summoned 
Baruch,  the  scribe,  who  wrote  from  the  mouui  of  Jeremiah 
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«It  Uie  wordi  of  hb  former  dennneiatioiii.  Baruch  reoeived 
ftvni  Jenn^h  the  fiirther  oommukd  to  take  the  roll  aod 
lead  its  oontenti  in  both  the  interior  and  the  entrance  of  the 
temple.  When  the  purport  of  the  message  contained  in  the 
toll  waa  declared  to  the  princes,  they  summoned  Baruch 
Into  their  presence,  and  caused  him  to  read  the  roll  hefore 
them.  The  awftil  tidings  so  deeply  impressed  the  princes, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  them  to  the  king, 
advising  at  the  same  time  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to 
■eek  safety  in  cMWealment.  After  having  heard  the  oom- 
tnencement  of  the  roU,  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  cast 
it  into  the  fire,  which  was  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the 
winteMiouae  in  which  he  sat.  Jehoiakim  commanded  his 
servants  to  apprehend  both  the  prophet  and  the  scribe ;  hut 
they  were  already  concealed  (b.c.  606 >. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar led  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  Baruch  and  his 
master  Jeremiah  obCuned  permission  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  choose  their  place  of  residence ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  by  Jochanan  Ben  Kareach. 
B.C.  9S8.  (Comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  12-16  ;  xxxvi.  4,  17,  87,  32  ; 
ziiiL  3-6 ;  xlv.  1,  2.   Josephi  Antiquitatet,  x.  9,  1.) 

From  some  at  these  passages  we  learn  that  Baruch  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the 
close  of  Banich's  life  there  exists  a  diversi^  of  opmion. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Baruch  died  in  Bgypt ;  another 
asserts  that  he  went  firom  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destructum  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a 
celebrated  disciple  in  the  person  of  Ezra,  the  scribe,  and 
subsequent  leader  of  the  Jews. 

llie  most  antient  copies  of  the  book  of  Bamch  still  extant 
aie  written  in  Gm^;  bnt  on  account  of  supposed  He- 
bnusms  in  the  a^le,  some  learned  men  are  of  minion  that 
it  was  <nigU»lly  writteix  in  Hebrew.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  a  Hebrew  teanala- 
tu»,  by  Seckel  Isaac  Fraenkel ;  Leipzig,  1830. 

liie  book  commences  with  an  historical  introduction,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Baruch  read  this  writing  to  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  burned  Jerusalem.  We 
lead  (in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  9}  that, '  in  the  fifth  month,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebudiadneszar,  King  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan. 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  King  of  Sainton,  unto 
Jerusalem ;  and  he  burned  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king's  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  burned  he 
with  fire.*  Since  it  was  generally  known  that  Baruch  was 
in  Jerusalem  durmg  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  that  be 
shortly  afterwards  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
bylon on  the  very  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  We 
therefore  conjecture  that  the  expressions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Baruch  imply  that  it  was  read  at 
Babylon  on  vme  anniveisaiy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  anniversary  occurred,  perhaps,  many  years 
after  the  overthrow  took  place.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  the  objections  raised  by  the  oompanson  of  Baruch 
(i.  7),  in  which  Joachim  is  styled  the  high-fnies^  with  Kings 
(2.  XXV.  18),  in  which  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the 
struction  Seraiah  was  chief  priest. 

The  introduction  states  that  '  Baruch  did  read  the  words 
of  this  book  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias,  King  of  Judab,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  elders,  and  the  nobles  that 
came  to  hear  the  book;  whereupon  they  wept,  fastod, 
prayed,  and  made  a  collection  of  money,  which  they  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  to  Joachim,  the  high-priest,  the  son  of  Chelcias, 
the  son  of  Shallum ;  and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  were  found  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  received  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
which  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
the  land  of  Judah.*  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter commences  the  letter  of  the  exiles  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  This  letter  contains  an  exhortetion  to  pray  for 
the  King  of  Babylon,  and  the  exiled  brethren,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  to  pray  according  to  a  certain  form,  which  is 
■ubjoined.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
exiles  tennhwtes  and  the  real  book  of  Baruch  commences 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  real  book  begius  at  the  ninth 
Terse  of  the  third  chapter;  there,  at  least,  commences  the 
reproof  of  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  their  departure  ftom 
the  law  of  GK>d.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  assurance  that 
the  people,  after  having  been  punished,  should  not  always 
wmamTnmweiy.  (Chap.  it.  4-8.)  ThenftUomu  ebgiM 


song  of  Jerusalem  personified  (diap.  iv.  9—89),  and  a  strain 
of  consolation  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  containing  a  pronaia 
of  restoration.   (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  v.  9.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Barueh  waa  not  recog- 
nised either  by  the  antient  Jews,  or  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  tboM 
who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  the  editions  of  the  book  of  Barwdi  now  in  use  is  sub- 
joined a  letter  ^  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  In 
some  manuscripts  this  letter  is  found  separately.  It  omi- 
tains  a  denunciation  against  idolatry,  and  seans  to  be  an 
imitetion  of  Jer.  x.  1—16,  and  xxix.  1 — S3.  The  seeond 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  secMid  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees seems  to  refer  to  it. 

The  version  of  the  book  of  Baruch  found  in  the  Vulgate 
waa  not  executed  by  Jerome,  but  is  a  more  antient  transla- 
tion. Joseph  Maria  Caro  published  another  (^d  Latin  versioo, 
at  Rome,  1688.  4to.  The  London  Folyglott  omtains  a 
Syriac  and  a  Latin  version  of  Baruch.   In  the  Paris  Poly- 

Sott  is  a  Syriac  version  of  a  book  of  Baruch,  different  fhun 
e  Greek  eomem. 

Further  infiirmation  eonoeming  the  booft  at  Bsinek  mmy 

be  found  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  Berthold,  Do  Wette,  andothen.  (Grune- 
berg  Exerdtatio  de  Libra  Baru^  Jpocrypko,  QotL 
1796;  8vo.) 
BARYTE8.   [See  BAniDM.] 

BARYTO-CALCITE,  a  mineral  first  shown  by  Brooke 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  species,  and  described  by  him  in 
the  Annals  qf  Philotophj/  for  Augxist,  1824,  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  both  crystallized  and  massive,  at  Alston 
in  Cumberland.  The  form  of  tha  crystal  is  an  oUique 
riiombw  ivism,  as  will  be  seon  in  Ae  accompanying  flgore* 
the  following  beii^  the  nwasnremonto  as  given  liy  llr. 


P  on  H  or  M' 
P  on  a  .    .  , 
PonA     .  , 
H  on  H'  . 
M  on  A    .  . 


102°  54' 
147*"  34' 
106°  8' 
106°  54' 
143^  if 


This  form  waa  variously  modified  1^  a  nnmber  ot  planes, 
so  dull  as  not  to  admit  of  measurements  sufficiently  accurate 
to  allow  their  character  to  be  obtained,  and  they  have,  con- 
sequently, been  omitted  in  the  figure.  Two  bright  clem^vmg» 
planes  are  readily  obtahud  in  the  dtreetkms  of  the  feeea 
P  and  M. 

It  is  composed,  accnding  to  Mr.Cluldren's  analyus,  of— 
Carbonate  of  bsryta        .       .       .  65*9 
Carbonate  of  lime    ....  33*6 
together  with  a  very  smalt  quantiW  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
alia  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  an  atomio  com- 
bination, expressed  by  the  formula 

IBs  C  +  Ca  C. 
Ito  Instre  is  vitreous,  inclinii^  to  resinona ;  the  hardness 

=  4  ;  and  the  specific  gravity  =  3*66. 

BA'RYTON,  or  BARITONE,  fhmi  |3apdc.  heavy,  ^ve. 
and  r&vo£,  tone,  the  male  voice,  the  oomMss  of  which  is  be- 
tween that  of  the  tenor  and  the  base.  Dr.  Bennati,  in  his 
recently-published  Recherchestw  la  Mieamme  de  la  f^oix 
Humatne,  appUes  a  new  term,  baritenor,  to  this  voice,  which 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  above,  for  that,  aoeotdinc  to 
ito  etymological  meanings  would  seem  to  imidy  a  kw  rather 
than  a  high  base. 

BARYTON  is  also  the  nune  of  «n  inatrummt  simUar  to 
the  viol  da  Oamba  ^see  Viol  na.  GaHnA),  invented  in  1700, 
but  now  entirely  disused.  Haydn  composed  no  less  ^an 
163  pieces  for  the  baryton.  or  baritono,  which  waa  the  fe- 
vounte  instrument  of  hu  patron.  Prince  Nicola  Elsteibasy. 

BAS,  ISLE  OF,  on  tbehorth  coast  of  the  departinaot 
of  Finistire  in  France,  was  formerly  included  in  the  prorinoe 
of  Basse  Bretegne,  or  Lower  Brittany.  It  lies  off  toe  town 
of  Roscoff',  and  there  is  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  the  load  of 
Rosooff'.  The  coast  in  thii  part  is  very  rocky.  The  island 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  long  from  cut  to  west,  anu  one 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  firam  nwthtosouth.  Itliei 
in  48*  45'  N.  laL,  4"  W.  long,  from  Oieenwidi. 

Tha  inbabitHits,  who  are  given  in  the  ZMeftonnatre  Vni- 
verut  da  la  Awoe  (Paxil,  1604;  «t  abont  800^  «n  chiefljr 
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engaged  id  fishing.  They  reside  in  a  village  of  the  same 
name  as  the  island. 

This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  chaonel 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over.   It  has  been  said 
there  was  ouce  a  considerable  tovn  here,  but  this  is 
-  merely  a  conjecture,  nor  are  there  any  vestiges  of  snch  a 
place  to  give  it  probability. 

The  population  must  have  increased  much  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  in  the  Dictiormaire  da* 
CkoilUt      of  ExpQlv  (^uria,  1762),  it  is  nven  only  at  160 

Srsons.  (Dietimnmre  Vhioerwl  de  la  Immeei  Bxpilly, 
Ictionnaire  dgs  Oautet, 

BAS,  sometimes  called  BAS-EN-BASSET.  a  town  in 
the  d^utment  of  Haute  Loire  in  France.  Its  distance 
from  Paris  cannot  be  accurately  given,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
of  the  main  roads.  It  is  in  45°  18'  N.  lat,  4°  6'  E.  long, 
flom  Greenwich. 

Tbis  town  is  on  tVe  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  but  far  above 
the  place  at  which  the  river  becomes  navigable.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  be  overflowed  by  Uie  waters  from  the  mountains, 
irtiicfa  lie  to  ^e  west  of  it,  and  bound  the  basin  of  the  J^re. 
The  territn-y  anraod  is  fertile  in  eorn  and  wine.  The  manu- 
flustuies  are  pottery,  Uood  laoe,  commim  or  bone  laoe,  and 
ribands.  The  last  two  are  made  by  women.  Fopnlation  of 
the  commune  in  1832,  5524. 

BAS-OHA,  a  commune  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
mune of  Moha,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Wanze,  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  commune 
of  Couthuin  Reppe.  The  Meuse  river  forms  likewise  a 
boundary  of  Bas-Oba,  flowing  through  its  whole  extent  firom 
east  to  west.  That  part  of  toe  commune  which  is  situated 
on  the  Meuse  is  composed  of  a  very  productive  alluvial 
soil ;  in  tiie  other  parts,  olay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  found. 
The  agricultural  jnnductionB  consist  of  com,  wine,  fruits, 
and  artifldal  grasses.  The  population  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  629  souls,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working 
iron  and  coal  mines. 

(Meisser's  DicHtmnairs  Qiogrt^ihiqjtt  de  la  Province  de 
Liige,  1831.] 

BASALT,  a  hard  dark-coloured  rock  of  igneous  origin. 
The  chemical  composition  is  variable,  as  appears  from  diffbr- 
ent  analyses,  two  of  which,  by  Beudant(l)  andFliiUips(2), 
are  beneath,  and  illustrate  this  fact : — 

BMolien.  fluonjr. 

Silica        .       .       .    59*5  .  44*50 

Alumina  .       .       ,    11*5  .  16*75 

Ijme        .       .        .      1*3  ,  9*50 

aia  .       ,       ,     0*0  .  2-25 


2-60 
0-00 
20-00 
012 


DHE^rann. 
15-OU 
A-2S 
8*20 
a-25 
3-30 
1-60 
0-20 
0-12 


Soda         .       .  .5-9 

Potash      .       .  .1-6 

Oxide  of  Iron     .       .  20-2 

Oxide  of  Manganese  ,     0  0 

TVue  basalt  has  been  regarded  as  composed  of  augite, 
felspar,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  but  tbis  definition  is  far  too  limited 
fbr  either  theoretical  or  practical  purposes,  unless  the  consti- 
tuent minerals  be  considered  of  variable  chemical  composi- 
tions, as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Since  augite  and  hom- 
blendiQ  may,firomthe  reseaiohes  of  Rose,  be  regarded  as  the 
same  mineral,  it  fitllows  that  a  very  fine-grained  greenstone, 
containing  a  considerable  per-centage  of  oxide  of  iron,  can, 
even  under  this  definition,  be  considered  a  true  basalt. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  igneous  rock 
has  been  termed  greenstone,  when  the  grains  of  felspar  and 
hornblende  were  sufficiently  distinct,  which,  when  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained,  baa  been  named  basalt  Basalt  can  ouly 
be  considered  as  one  variety  of  that  mass  of  melted  rock 
which  has  been  ejected  at  various  periods  from  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  various  names  have  been 
assigned,  according  to  the  characters  whicb  circumstmoei 
have  impressed  upon  different  portions  of  it. 

Like  others  of  the  same  class,  basalt  occasionally  passes 
into  manyrooks  which  have  been  in  astateof  ftision  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  subsequently  ejected.  Dr. 
Hibbert  notioes  a  passage  of  basalt  into  granite  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  (Brewster's  Bdinbttrgh  JinirncU  of 
Sdenee,  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  When,  however,  we  view  the  mass 
of  igneous  rocks  generally,  it  appears  that  basalts  are  the 
products  of  comparatively  late  geological  epochs.  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  during  the  earlier  states  of  our  planet, 
conditions  were  not  favourable  to  their  production,  or  at  least 
to  their  propulilon  to  the  surfiKe;  though  probably  some 


varieties  of  hornblende  rock,  particularly  when  irapreRuated 
with  much  oxide  of  iron,  do  not  dtfier  materially  from  Msalt 
in  their  chemical  contents.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
these  rocks  and  of  basalts  is,  however,  very  different 

Basalt  is  a  rock  of  very  extensive  occurrence  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  is  very  frequently  detected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  both  extinct  and  active.  The  greatest 
mass  of  basalt  yet  observed  is  that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykea 
in  the  Deccan,  constituting  the  surface  x&  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  that  part  of  India.  This  immense  mass  of 
basalt  is  either  massive,  prismatic,  or  globular,  occurs  in  hori- 
zontal beds,  and  is  traversed  by  dykes  [see  Drxsjof  basal^ 
which  sometimes  cross  each  other.  {Proceedings  the 
GeoL  Soc.  of  London,  1833.)  There  is  no  trace  of  any  crater 
in  tbis  basaltic  region ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  with  nume- 
rous other  districts  of  basalt,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
such  tabular  masses  have  not  been  ejected  from  a  conical 
vent  similar  to  those  of  volcanoes,  but  that  the  basalt'of 
which  they  are  formed  rose  through  cracks  and  fissures 
while  in  a  highly  liquid  state,  spreading  out  in  sheete  of 
melted  matter  over  the  adjacent  rocks. 

As  basalt  is  fkequently  columnar,  it  is  a  rock  which  has 
excited  much  popular  attention,  and  travellers  have  been 
sometimes  induced  to  describe  rocks  as  basaltic  merely  be- 
cause they  were  columnar,  which,  however,  is  a  character 
that  this  rock  possesses  in  common  with  many  others  of  ig- 
neous origin.   When  basalt  occurs  in  horizontal  tabular 


masses,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  generally  perpen- 
dicular, as  at  a  and  b  in  the  annexed  figure.  When  basalt 
forms  the  substance  of  a  perpendicular  dyke,  cutting  through 
other  rocks,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  usually  hori- 
zontal, in  the  manner  represented  beneath,  a  being  the  bap' 


saltic  dyke,  and  b  b  the  rocks  through  which  the  dyke  passes. 
Basaltic  columns  are  sometimes  also  curved,  and  of  tiiis  mode 
of  occurrence  there  is  a  beautifhl  eumple  in  the  island  oS 

StaflTa. 

When  basaltic  columns  are  jointed,  and  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  breakers  on  a  coast  ^ey  often,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketch,  present  the  appearance  of  some  great  ruined 
work  of  art,   Such  deceptive  appearances  are,  however,  not 


confined  to  coasts,  for  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in 
India,  masses  of  basalt  rise  suddenly  from  the  |Hains,  and 
the  broken  columns,  shooting  upwards,  may  readily  at  a 
distance  be  mistaken  for  bundings.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  hasaltic  columns,  if  un- 
broken, appear  like  a  pavement  composed  of  numerous  Poly- 
^nal  pieces  of  itmie  fitted  into  each  otiher,  as  in  Uw  ftltov- 
iDg  figure  >- 
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According  to  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  columnar  structure 
of  basalt  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  spheres  or 
spheroids  on  each  other  during  the  cooling  of  the  rook,  such 
spheres  or  spheroids  being  produced  in  planeB  of  refrigera- 
tion or  absorption.  This  author  took  seven  hundred  weight 
of  an  amorphous  basalt  named  Rowley  Rag,  kept  it  in  fusion 
for  more  tlun  six  hours,  and  cooled  it  so  gradually  that  eight 
days  elapsed  before  it  was  Uken  from  the  furnace.  The 
shape  of  (he  mass  was  uneven,  and  while  the  thinner  por- 
tion was,  in  consequence  of  more  rapid  cooling,  vitreous,  the 
thicker  was  stony,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other.  It 
was  obser^'ed  that  numerous  spheroids  had  been  formed, 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  radiated  with 
distinct  fibres,  the  latter  also  forming  conTOntric  coalii  when 
circumstances  were  favourable  to  such  an  arraiifjemont. 
When  the  temperature  had  been  sufficiently  continued,  the 
centres  of  the  spheroids  became  compact  before  thoy  attained 
the  diameter  of  Italf  an  inch.  When  '  two  spheroids  came 
into  contact  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
came mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  veil 
deQned  and  invested  with  %  rusty  colour,'  and  when  several 
met  tbey  formed  prisms. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Gregory  WaU's  inferences  from 
these  facts :— '  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  superficial  extent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  impene- 
trable spheroids,  with  nearly  equidistant  centres,  if  their 
peripheries  should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it 
seems  obvious  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them 
into  hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there 
was  no  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  they  would  extend  their  dimensions  upwards,  and  thus 
form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indefinitely 
greater  than  their  diameters.  The  farther  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,  the  greater  would 
be  their  approach  to  parallelism ;  and  the  structure  would 
be  finally  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their 
incipient  formation  commenced  ;  and  the  prisms  might  thus 
shoot  to  an  mdeflnite  length  into  the  undisturbed  central 
mass  of  the  fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
Buj>erior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause.'  (Obaervations 
on  Basalt,         Phil.  Tram.,  1804.) 

According  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
hitherto  Itemed  to  account  for  the  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
salt,  the  irregularity  of  the  prisms  would  obviously  depend 
upon  the  unequal  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  spheroids, 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pressure ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
ferred that  the  joints  sometimes  observable  in  basaltic  co- 
lumns correspond  with  the  concentric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two,  of  the  most  beauriful  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
hitherto  discovered  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  one  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  [see  Giant's  Causrway],  and 
the  other  among  the  Hebrides  [see  Stafja],  The  largest 
columns  yet  observed  are  found  at  Fairhead  at  the  former 
place,  where,  acoording  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
some  by  the  Ordnance  trigonometrical  surveyor  Ireland 
they  are  317  feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  these  enormous 
prisms  OGcasmnally  measuring  5  foet. 

Some  non-columnar  basalts  present  no  trace  of  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  parts,  while  others  show  a  globular 
structure,  so  that  when  the  rock  becomes  much  decomposed 
It  has  the  appearance  of  numerous  bombshells  and  cannon- 
balls  cemented  together  by  a  ferruginous  substance  This 
globular  structure  Is  sometimes  also  apparent  when  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  has  not  been  considerable,  beinir 
well  exhibited  in  the  conoentrio  arrangement  of  coats  of 
basalt  round  centres  at  Tariahle  distanoas  ftom  each  other  in 
the  manner  represented  beneath.  ' 


Other  basalts  are  mnygdaloidal,  oontaining  a  varietj-  of 


substances,  such  as  agates,  onyxes,  and  other  minerals. 

which  have  been  infiltrated  into  eai^ties  formed  by  bubbles 
of  gas  or  vapour  while  the  rock  was  in  a  state  of  fusion.  As 
these  bubbles  have  sometimes  been  lengthened  by  the  flow 
of  the  rock  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  infiltrated  coateala 
filling  such  lengthened  cavities  have  the  appearaoM  of 
almonds  sticking  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  whence  the  name 
amygdaloid.  When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  great  tabular 
mass  of  basalt  is  composed  of  superimposed  beds,  aone  co- 
lumnar,  some  amorphous,  and  others  amygdaloidal,  these 
characters  ore  sufficient  to  authorize  a  conclusion  that  the 
whole  mass  has  not  been  produced  at  one  upburst  of  basalt 
but  that  there  were  several  flows  of  melted  matter  to  which 
different  conditions  gave  different  characters  J  the  amyeda- 
loidal  structure,  particularly,  pointing  to  the  absence  of  verr 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  basalt  so  charactwised.  before 
it  became  solid. 

BASCINET,  BASINET,  or  BASNST,  was  a  light  hel- 
met,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generally 
without  a  visor,  though,  from  different  quotations  of  the  term 
baanez  d  visiereg,  ciled  by  Ducange  (Gtossar.  fol.  Franc 
ad  M.  1681,  p.  425)  from  ChronicUit  and  Bomaneet  qT  th^ 
Jhtrteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  it  appears  that  the 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  the  History  of 
Dauphiny  we  have  '  Item  duos  basignetos  eum  viseriis,  ii 
T!;  (Meyriek  s  Crii.  Inquiry  into  AtOicnt  Armour. 
vol.  m.  Gloss.) 

Finchet,  says  Grose  (it  should  be  Fauchet,  Originetdet 
ChevaUers,  Armoiries,  et  Heraux,  8to.  Paris,  1606,  p.  42,  b  ). 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of  helmet  that 
did  not  cover  the  fa<».  and  says  he  finds  that  the  knuthts 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  bascinets  when  much 
fatigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  refresh  themselves,  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not  with  propriety  go  unarmed. 

Bascinets  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  II.  and 
III.  and  Richard  II.  by  most  of  the  English  infamty  as 
may  he  repeatedly  seen  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  and  other 
public  records.  (See  Grose  s  Treatm  on  Antient  Armour. 
4to.  Lond.  1786,  pp.  10,  H.) 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  Engraved  JUuttrationt  qf 
Anttent  Arm*  and  Armour,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  3,  gives  s 
baacmet  with  its  ventaille,  baviere,  or  vision  of  the  lime  of 
Richard  II.;  and  pi.  Ixxiv.  fig.  i.,  a  bascinet  of  the  time  of 
Henry  V. 

BASE,  in  Architecture.  [See  Column.] 
B  ASE,  in  mtuie,  from  Bdmc  (basis),  the  base  or  foundation, 
the  lowest  part,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.  This  word  is 
frequently  written  bass,  but  the  etymology,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  pronunciation,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ortJjo- 
graphy  here  adopted,  which  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  other  high  authorities.  'The  bote,'  saysBAusseau.'ia  the 
most  important  of  parts,  the  whole  harmony  is  founded  on 
it;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  with  musicians,  that  when  the  base 
is  good  the  harmony  is  rarely  otherwise.'  M.  Subzer  adopts 
this  opinion ;  and  we  do  not  differ  from  two  such  able,  such 
philosophical  writers,  without  having  didy  contidered  the 
question.  But  if  by  the  words  most  important  is  meant 
that  which  can  least  be  dispensed  with,  then  both  assuredly 
are  in  error,  for  the  highest  part  or  melody  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  essential.  It  is  the  theme,  the  subject,  with- 
out which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  are  unintelli- 
gible. It  being  understood  that  we  an  not  speaking  of 
instrumental  accompaniments,  such  as  violin,  flute. 
which,  in  the  score,  are  frequently  above  the  highest  Toiea 
part  or  melody.  In  composition  in  two  parts  the  tyro  flada 
it  more  difficult  to  write  a  correct  base  than  a  totonbltt 
melody,  but  to  tiie  sound  musician  the  subject  ftnd  intn- 
mediate  parts  require  more  tliought  Uian  the  base. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  a  nune  sometimes  given  to  tfae  Turfm- 
cello. 

BASE-CLEF.  [SeeCLBF.] 
BASE,  CONTINUED.   [See  Corn-iNOEU  Bas».1 
BASE,  DOUBLE.   [See  Double  Base.]  - 
BASE,  FIGURED.   [See  Fioored  Basb.I 
BASE.   FUNDAMENTAL.     [See  Fdvoavmhtal 
Bask.] 

BASE,  GROUND.  [See  Groumd  Base.} 
BASE,  THOROUGH.  [See  Thobovoh  Bas«0 
BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  male  voice, Uie  usual  compsisa 
of  which  is  from  e  or  p,  below  the  hose  staff,  to  n  or  ■  above 
it;  but  some  few  voices  exceed  the  limits  here  assigned, 
and  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Handel, 
in  the  aria  *  Fra  romhre.'  in  bu  opera  of  Sotairme*,  vsmbu 
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from  the  ainger  a  coinpass  of  two  octaves — from  f  above  the 
BtaST  to  p  betov;  and  Puieell,  ia  hu  anthem,  'They  that 
^  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  altogether  mf  staking  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  down,'  and  in  a  wretched  endeavour  to 
Mprest  descent,  writes  (or  the  base  a  run  of  notes  from  d 
above  to  d  bebw  the  staff. 

BASEHULES.  a  town  and  oommuna  of  fhe  province  vt 
Hainault  in  Bel^um.  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
munes of  ^umaide.  Wadelineourt,  and  Ellignies  St.  Anne ; 
on  the  east  by  Qu6vaucamps ;  on  the  south  by  Blaton ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Ferawelz.  The  inhabitants  of  this  commune, 
who  in  1831  amounted  to  2275  persons,  reside  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  town.  The  soil  vanes  in  different  parts  of  the 
commune.  Ia  some  places  a  friable  clay,  in  others  vegetable 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  a  light  sand  containing  flints,  or  a 
heatb,  are  met  with.  The  principal  vegetable  productions 
are — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  trefoil,  and  rape.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  carefully  conducted,  ana  the  more  pro- 
ductive lands  are  constantly  in  crop.  Considerable  quarries 
of  compact,  blue  limestone  are  worked :  the  stones  are  used 
tor  paving,  and  for  other  common  purposes,  the  chippings 
being  converted  into  lime,  which  is  much  used  for  dressing 
the  land,  as  well  as  for  building  purposes.  Another  de- 
scription of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Basdcles  marble 
has  been  given,  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish :  it  is  used  fbr  paving  the  interior  of 
buildings.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  com- 
mune in  this  stone  and  in  lime. 

(Meisser's  Dictioimaire  Qiograiphif^ue  de  la  Province  de 
Hainaut,  1833.) 

BASEL,  CANTON  OF.  extends  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  length  firom  N.W.  to  S.B.,  and  about  fburteen  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  mueh 
narrowed  about  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  projection  of  the 
territory  of  Soleure  on  one  side,  ana  a  bend  made  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  which  reduces  its  breadth  at  that  point 
to  about  three  miles.  It  contains,  according  to  Franscini's 
Statistics  (1827),  about  270  English  square  miles  (Dr.  Neige- 
baur,  in  1831,  states  the  area  at  only  180  square  miles),  and 
about  53,000  inhabitants :  in  1 774  it  only  numbered  38,500.  ' 
The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the  | 
lateral  offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  uw  principal  ridge  of 
which,  called  Hauenstein  and  SchaSbiatt,  divides  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  canton  from  Soleure.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Hauenstein,  on  the  road  from  Soleure  to  Baale,ia  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  Schaflfmatt  is  about  4,000.  The  northern  partof  the 
canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  Basel.  This  part  of  the  territory  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine ;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pas- 
tures, which  feed  about  12,000  head  of  large  cattle,  and  as 
many  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies  good  flsh  in  abundance. 
The  other  river  of  the  canton  is  the  Birs,  which  rises  in  the 
Hunater  Thai,  in  the  former  Bishopric  of  Basel,  enters  the 
canton  aASach,  passes  by  the  field  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444, 
and  joins  the  Rhine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
toAvn  of  Basel.  It  is  a  mouutam  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to 
sudden  floods. 

.The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  two  of 
which,  namely  Riehen  and  Klein  Huningen,  are  north  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  others,  Farnspurg,  Homnurg,  Waldenburg, 
Miinchenstein  and  Lieohstall.  are  south  of  that  river.  These 
districts  were  each  governed  byan  obervogt  or  bailli  appointed 
by  the  councils,  two-fifths  of  the  deputies  of  which  were 
elected  by  the  country.  The  country  people  having  re- 
volted in  1831,  demanded  to  have  the  nomioatuin  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  deputies ;  the  town  proposed  to  give  them  one- 
half,  and  four  more,  but  this  was  tefUsed  by  the  country. 
Town  and  country  carried  on  a  sort  of  petty  warfare  for 
two  years,  inflicting  considerable  injury  upon  each  other, 
until  through  the  interference  of  the  Diet  a  separation  took 
place  in  1833,  by  which  the  town  of  Basel,  vUb  the  two 
small  districts  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  to  the  south  adjoining  its  walls,  forms  a  separate 
state  or  republic  called  Basel  Town  :  the  rest  of  the  canton, 
composed  of  the  Ave  larg«r  districts,  feraas  another  republic 
called  Basel  Country,  with  LiecbstoH,  a  town  of  about  3.000 
inhabitants  for  its  capital.  Bach  of  these  two  states  sends 
its  deputies  to  the  Helvetio  Diet,  but  the  two  have  only  one 
vote  between  them,  and  if  they  do  not  agree  the  vote  is  null, 
as  ia  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Cantons  of  Appenzell 
•ndUnterwalden.  ThadepotiesefBasdCoontry tookthair 


seats  in  the  Diet  of  1634.  The  population  of  Basel  Town 
and  its  territory  is  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Basel  Country  about  33,000.  All  the  manufacturers,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  ar<)  in  the  town  of  Basel ; 
the  other  part  ia  entirely  agricultural.  The  funds  of  the 
nnivarsi^,  the  church,  and  school  endowments  have  been 
divided  Mtveen  the  two  fracUonsof  the  canton.  The  library 
of  the  university,  which  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  volumes,  has  been  likewise  divided.  The  publio 
revenue  of  the  whole  canton,  previous  to  the  separation,  was 
436,000  Swiss  francs,  or  about  27,000/.  sterling.  The  reli- 
gion of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
is  the  Protestant,  according  to  the  Helvetic  confession  of 
foith.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German,  but 
French  is  generally  understood  in  the  town,  and  also  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  territory  of  Basel  Town 
borders  on  France  on  the  west,  and  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  on  the  north.  Basel  Country  borders  on  the  Cantons 
of  Soleure  and  Aargau ;  the  Rhine  divides  it  on  the  north 
from  the  Grand  I>uchy  of  Baden.  The  education  of  the 
rural  districts  has  been  till  now  very  much  neglected,  and  the 
country  people  are  accordingly  among  the  rudest  in  Switzer- 
land. {Ooographisehea  Lexicondsr  ScMtoeiz  ;  Ebel,  Manuel 
du  Voyaseur ;   Dandolo,  Sioixzera  Oca'dentale.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  name,  contains  within  its  walls  the  site 
of  the  antient  Basilia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After  the 
destruction  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  in  a.d.  450,  of  which 
some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Angst  two  leagues  from 
Basel,  this  town  gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see.  In  917  the  town  was  destrr^ed 
by  the  Magyars :  but  although  it  suffered  at  later  ^tes 
repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  tenible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  eonflagration  that 
lasted  eight  days,  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town, 
yet  it  always  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  main- 
tained its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire.  Its 
brave  citizens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility. 
In  the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established, 
after  the  citizens  had  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  II.  The  internal  dissensions  which  had  dis- 
tracted it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  ia  the  possession  of  a  small  territory. 
In  1501  it  entered  the  Swiss  confederacy,  being  then  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Switzerland,  and  an  important 
trading  place.  In  consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527) 
reformed  principles,  the  bishop  left  it,  from  which  time  it 
has  been  entirely  independent.  But  down  to  the  latest 
times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished,  whidh  circum- 
stance has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  alqu>8t  complete  exclu* 
sion  of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Ba^l,  and  none 
but  burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 

From  1431  till  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  coun- 
cil. During  the  lucteenth  eontunr  numeious  editions  of 
Greek  uid  Latin  authors,  as  welt  as  other  works,  were 
printed  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1795  the  peace  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  France  and  Spain,  was  concluded 
within  its  walla. 

Basel,  still  the  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  and 
the  richest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  situated  in  47°  33' 37" 
N.  lat.,  and  about  7°  35'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  point  where 
the  Rhine  changes  its  westom  into  a  northern  course. 
The  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  parts,  Great  and  Little 
(Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  wfaieh  axe  eonneoted  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is 
built  oa  rather  uneven  ground.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains 2135  houses,  and  16,800  inhabitanu,  mostly  of  the 
reformed  rdigion  :  in  former  times  they  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  number.  Some  parts  of  the  town 
have  still  an  antient  appearance.  The  streets  of  Great 
Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked  ;  in  the  suburbs  and 
Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  Qfty- 
three  public  fountains  in  the  town,  many  adorned  with 
works  of  antient  sculpture.  The  fountain  in  the  fish- 
market  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  smaller  monuments 
of  Gothic  arohitectuie  in  Switserland.  Of  tba  churehes 
the  Miinster  (cathedral^  wkioh  stands  in  an  rtevMed  part 
of  the  town,  is  the  most  leraaAable.  It  waa  built  in  1019, 
and  contains,  among  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus. Its  two  steeples  are  each  20S  feet  high.  Adjoining 
to  it  is  the  great  hall  in  which  the  ooundl  of  Basel  held  its 
sittings  and  a  tne  elaUtwr.  Tlw  towB-boHM  tmubu  tV9 
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Mg6  and  finely-onuuDented  halls.  Id  the  armouiy  ii  the 
oo8t  of  mail  of  Charles  the  Rash,  a  trophy  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  war.  The  town  has  several  fine  pablic  buildings, 
MDong  wli^h  are  the  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatnt, 
built  m  an  elegant  style.  Many  private  houses  equal  in 
beauty  and  internal  cleanlinesB  those  of  the  best  towns  in 
Europe,  and  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  citixens  of  Basel 
are  remarkable,  above  all  others  in  Switzerland,  for  grave 
deportment  and  busineaa-like  habits. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatium).  near  the  Munster.  which  is  a  ter- 
race raised  on  a  wall  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and 
plantod  with  horse-chestnut  trees,  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  Besides 
the  university  Basel  has  many  establishments  of  education. 
The  evangelical  mittioru-stminar  (missionary  edlege), 
established  in  1B16,  has  already  its  stationi  in  soutnent 
Russia  and  in  India.  Of  the  serenl  puUie  and  priTate 
libraries,  the  university  library  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  wood- 
cuts by  Holbein.  There  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
About  5000  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  rib- 
bons. The  paper  of  Basel  was  formerly  more  celebrated,  as 
there  was  leu  competition.  There  are  likewise  la^  tan- 
neries, tobacco  manufactories,  &c. 

Basel  is  the  birthriaoo  of  Euler,  of  Janes,' John,  and  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian 
towns  of  Griinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  the  birthplaoe 
of  Holbein.  (,CommunicaHon/rom  Zurich,  StoitxerUmd.) 

BASEL,  COUNCIL  OF.   [See  Couhcils.] 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  is  the  lowest  stor^  of  a 
building,  fbrming  the  haae  of  a  private  house  <v  pnUtc  edi- 


fice. This  feature  of  a  building  should  pouesa  mtantttj 
the  character  of  strength ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  destsns 
of  Palladio,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
school,  we  find  tiiat  the  basement  has  amaaain^peainBeai^ 
capable  of  auatalning  the  order  or  orders  which  an  ofioB 
placed  above  it.  In  edifices  used  as  dwellings  the  basenanit 
is  hieh ;  but  in  churches  and  other  public  building  H  m 
usually  kept  low.  Some  basements  are  aa  high  in  pn^Mr- 
tion  as  the  floor  or  story  placed  above  it,  while  others  are  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  height.  The  proportions 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  reqnind 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  flocr 
or  floors  which  they  may  support.  Sir  William  Chambers, 
in  his  Civil  Architecture,  gives  rules  for  the  propovtioas  of 
the  parts  fbrming  the  eharacteriatic  features  of  the  bast- 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  *  the  piopartioiia 
of  these  basements  are  not  fixed,'  but  depend  chie^on  die 
nature  f>f  the  apartments  forming  the  ground-floor.  *  Ja 
Italy,*  he  says.  '  where  the  summer  habitations  are  very 
frequently  on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  sometimes  very 
high.  At  the  palace  of  the  Porti,  in  Vicenza.  ^e  height 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereon;  and  at  the 
Tbiene.  in  the  same  city,  its  height  exceeds  two-thirtla  of 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almost  of  a  suffikent  eleva- 
tion to  contain  two  atonea ;  but  at  the  Villa  Capra  and  at 
the  Loco  Arsieri,  both  near  Vicenza,  the  basement  is  only 
half  the  heii^t  of  the  order,  because  in  both  these  the 

Smnd-fioor  consists  of  nothing  but  (^ces.*  iTreatite  cm 
n/.<frvAtV«e<ure,  by  Sir  Wnham  Chambers.)  These  faux 
works  enumerated  present  diSerent  ]np«ti(ma,  and  are  all 
from  the  designs  of  Palladia 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  whidi  ve  have  freqimQy 
referred,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  have 
both  a  low  basement.  In  baaconente  the  masonry  h  nmelljr 
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[WbiUluU,  LoBdon,  ftoM  k  dnwbiir  utontal^  BMraiMl  lad  Mitgatod.  hj  Hr.  WUUm  Bum  udritact] 

1.  BAltutnda.  S.  Conilce.  3.  Frim. 

nutioated  end  est  upui  a  plinth,  on  which  there  is  some- 
times a  moulded  base;  the  upper  part  of  the  baaement  is 
Bunnounted  with  a  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
mouldings  are  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  occa- 
sionally mstead  of  the  band. 

In  the  beantiAil  palaoea  Rome  and  flwenoe  the  base- 
KeBUueflnely  proportioned.  For  geometricia  npcMenta^ 


4.  AreliitnTci.  5.  Band,  6.  B: 

tions  of  these  buildings  we  refer  to  the  architectural  ymtk. 
of  MM.  Percier  et  Lafontaine,  entided  Palait  de  Rome  «t 
de  Plor«M».  The  puUiafaed  designs  of  Palladio,  Vignola, 
and  Scamozzi,  may  also  be  oonnilted  witii  advant^p  |^  die 
student  in  architecture. 

In  ti»  edtflon  of  antiqttit>y  ttie  baaement  b  vnially  knr* 
aadintmdedtoiuwoctanofder  ofe^vniu.  The  man«- 
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aunts  of  LywVralm  anci  Plulopappus  at  Athena  are,  how- 
ever, exampleti  of  hish  basemeuu. 
BASHA.   CSee  Pasha.] 

BASHAN  (Htfa  and  \ft>2J^  fertile  «otV),  is  called  hy  the 

r  T  T   T  ~ 

Septuagint  BaaAy,  by  Eusebius  Bacravinc.  by  Josephus  and 
Ptolemy  Baravaia  (Batancea).  The  last  form  arose  from 
the  Aramaean  pronunciation  trD  Bathan,  fur  |tCf3  Uathan, 
in  Samaritan  ]^irQ  Bathanin.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gllead 
in  the  widest  sense  (Joa,  xiit.  30,  31).  but  in  a  stricter  sense 
it  was  distinguished  from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead 
(Jos.  xvii.  1,  5,  XX.- 8;  2  Kings  x.  33;  Mioah  vii.  14.). 
Bashan  oomprehended  Golan  and  its  teiritory  (Dent.  iv.  43 ; 
Jos.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Syrian 
districts  Oeshuri  and  Maacbathi :  in  the  south  it  did  not 
reach  to  the  river  Jabhok.  (Deut.  iii.  13-16.)  Its  western 
boundaiT  was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  unde- 
fined. Bashan  or  BatanaMi  is  now  called  El  Boltein  or 
Belad  Erhad,  a  district  south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of 
Hauran.  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  have  dracribed  in  their 
travels  the  geology  of  El  Boitgin. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who 
resided  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Bdrei.  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Jos.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4.)  Og  was  the  last  king  of  the  AmoriUsh  dynasty. 
In  the  battle  of  Bdrei,  about  Uio  year  1453  b.c.,  the  Israel- 
ites smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there 
was  none  left  alive ;  and  they  possessed  his  land.  (Num.  xxi. 
33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  13),  n.c.  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  sera  Bashan  belonged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Phi- 
lippus  (Joseph.  Antiquit.  xv.  10,  1,  xviii.  4,  6;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6,  3),  and  afterwards  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  II. 
(Anliquit.  xx.  7, 1.)  The  fertile  plains  of  Bashan  produced 
men  of  such  uncommon  stature,  that  it  was  culefl  the 
land  of  giants.  (Deut  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen 
were  proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvit.  6 ;  Zach. 
xi.  2 ;  compare  Jer.  1.  1 9 ;  Mich.  vii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14 ; 
Ps.  xxii.  13 — in  the  English  Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew 
verse  13.) .  These  plains  are  intersected  by  basalt  ridges, 
which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus,  the  mountains 
of  which  being  higher  than  Zion  are  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  15.  16;  'The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan; 
an  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye,  ^e  high 
hills  ?  this  is  the  hill  whinh  God  desiretb  to  uwell  m ;  yea, 
the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever.'  It  appears  t^m  various 
ruins  that  die  towns  of  Bashan  were  chiedy  built  on  heights. 
Porphyrius  was  a  native  of  Bataniea. 

BASHER  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  Ave  islands  and  four 
rocky  islets,  lying  between  Luzon,  the  great  Philippine 
island,  and  Fanpoca,  between  20°  and  2^*  N.  lat.,  and  in 
122°  E.  long,  Tiitt  five  islands,  which  are  inhabited,  were 
named  by  Dami^er,  who  visited  them,  Bosbec,  Orange, 
Groat,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  Islands.  The  name  of 
B:isheo  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the 
natives  to  the  use  of  a  spirituous  liquor  which  they  distil 
from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  which 
liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  strung  athletic  race,  very  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
Dampier  gives  a  iavourable  account  of  their  civility. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  these 
islands  in  1783,  from  observing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  U>  wear  thicjt  golden  wire  as  an  ornament. 
The  metal  of  which  this  wire  was  made  is  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  medium  of  exchange  in  these  islands  formerly  was  iron, 
hnt  the  natives  have  since  learned  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  from  their  European  neighboursi. 

Tlie  governor  resides,  with  a  small  establishment  of 
soldiers  and  ecclesiastics,  on  Grafton  Island,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  is  a  good  anchoring- ground..  The  islands  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  pro(Iuce  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  They  likewise  con- 
tain numerous  flocks  of  goats,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
hogs. 

(Dampier's  Voyagea;  Meares'  Voyage  to  Nootka  Sound} 
Bamilton's  EoMt  Itmia  Gazetteer.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  oorrecUy  BASHKURS.  The 
province  of  Orenhurff.  which  lies  between  the  provinces  ai 
Tobolsk,  Perm.  Vjafta,  Kasan,  Ssimbirdc,  Ssaratoff.  and 
Astrachan,  and  adjoins  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Orenhui^,  and 
is  bordered  by  theCaspian,  is  separated  from  the  steppe  of  the 
lOrgw-CoHMlu  hf  the  Und,  Ui,  tnd  Oby,  and  n  pnneiptdljr 


inhabited  by  what  are  termed  military  tribes.  TheOrenhnrg 
line  extencfs  2000  versts  (alxiut  132ij  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Gurjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  thn 
north  and  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  tbo  south.  Tliis  line, 
by  which  the  Russian  provinces  are  separated  from  the 
Kirgis-Cossack  territory,  describes  at  the  same  time  a  zig- 
zag, of  which  Sverinogolovsk,  Orsk,  and  Gurjew  form  the 
prominent  pointo  on  the  Kirgis  side.  Tbe  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal  duty  assigned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  Cossacks  of 
Orenbui^  and  the  Ural,  the  Bi^kirs.  Meshlshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infiuitry, 
a  portion  of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions. 
In  maps  this  line  appears  to  be  an  nmnt»nrupted  series  of 
forts ;  in  Act,  most  of  the  settiements  along  it  are  termed 
kreposts,  or  forts,  thoneb  Hiey  are  nothing  but  ordinary 
open  villages ;  nor  are  Uiere  more  than  two  or  three  spots, 
besides  Orenburg,  which  possess  either  walls  or  ditches. 
The  colonies  of  (xtssacks  are  placed  between  these  kreposts, 
and  the  communication  between  them  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  each  other,  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  cron  n, 
or  by  C^sacks,  nobles,  manufbcturers,  or  private  persons, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  some  portions 
of  the  adjacent  provinces,  hekmg  to  tlie  Bashkirs ;  setting 
aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their  territory  into  circles, 
it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes,  and  villages. 
The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number ;  of  these  the  three  first 
and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  on  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  eleventh  witliin  that  of  Vjatka. 
According  to  their  present  constitution,  each  canton,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  dis- 
charge in  the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder ;  hut  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities. 
In  this  particular  their  constitution  varies  from  the  Cossack 
system,  though  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter 
with  regard  to  rank  and  duties.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  that  descent ;  tney  are 
Mohammedan  Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  tnem- 
selves  Bashkurs,  shave  their  heads,  wear  a  small  vest  termi- 
nating in  a  point  behind,  a  high  flat-crowned  cap.  an  outer 
garment  Hke  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with  a  girdle,  and  carry 
a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver :  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
sabre,  wear  it;  but  flre-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  octire  service  are 
requirwl  to  provide  themselves  with  them.  Little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  these  people,  for  we  have  scarooly  any 
record  of  them  before  the  date  of  their  subjection  by  the 
Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exisU.  howe\-er,  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  the^  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a 
Mongolian  race,  who  live  about  the  hanks  of  the  Irkutsk, 
and  uiat  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  by  invaders  IVom  the 
south,  and,  taking  a  south-westerly  course  across  tbe  Ural 
mountains,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountains.  The 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Nogay-Tartars,  though  most  Asiatics  call  them  '  Ishtiaks;' 
and  some,  again,  conifider  them  to  be  the  '  Bai>h-uru'  (Bam- 
bypy,  Russ.),  great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  wlto 
remained  behind  when  the  Nogays  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ural  mountains  and  settled  farther  in  Asia. 
Physically  and  psychologicaUy  there  is.  at  all  events,  unde- 
niable evmenoe  thattbeSidikirsibnn  a  raee  between  the  Fins 
and  Turks:  the  Fin,  indeed,  has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast 
of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bashkirs,  after 
all,  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  origin.  The  land  which  they 
inhabit  is  ftill  of  mountains  and  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  an  incalculable  store  of  sub- 
terraneous wealth,  if  that  can  indeed  be  called  subter- 
raneous wealth  which  lies  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
that  the  largest  masses  of  gold  which  have  ever  been  found, 
and  of  which  the  heaviest  weighs  288  ounces  3  grains,  have 
been  met  with  immediately  mIow  the  grass.  The  climate 
is  in  general  fine  and  healthy,  though  tbe  winter  is  long 
and  somewhat  severe.  The  expanse  of  waste  along  tbe 
eastern  Arontier,  however,  renders  the  climate  in  that  direc- 
tion inboqiitaMe.  The  summer  is  aceedingly  hot,  and  its 
bettts  convert  the  Buran  or  whitlwind,  which  prevails  when 
tlM  thermometer  stands  above  97°  of  Fahrenheit,  into  a 
dreadful  soourge,  by  which  numbers  of  human  beings  lose 
theur  lives.  This  sirocco  is  almost  insupportable,  from  the 
dnst  and  heat  by  which  it  is  aceompaniea ;  but  it  does  not 
spnad  into  the  intorior  of  tbe  eountry.  The  amount  of  tin 
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Baabkir  male  population  appears,  accorcting  to  Rutiehkaii, 
to  have  been  106,176  in  17A4,  but  no  very  accurate  enume- 
ration then  existed.  At  present,  the  twelve  Bathkir  can- 
tons contain  183.390  moles,  viz.  :— 


OUtean. 

On  the  nOitwrr  rao»t«T  roll  9578 
IHm1ii>tk«1  lt» 
Under  *|{« 


Non-eon.    PriTitei.  Total. 
1986        68.W7  72.8SI 
100        n.Ut  S4,LM 
81,134 
9,995 


Total 


3777 


IflM> 


91.498  183,390 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Meshtshures,  who 
inhabit  five  cantons  of  their  own,  the  Teptar8,who  form  two 
regiments,  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oren- 
bui^ ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkars,  who  have  mi- 

grated  to  Ssaratoff,  and  have  been  ineorpotated  with  the 
Dssacka  of  the  Ural.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
but  tiiey  are  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
for  the  frontier-cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to  serve  begins  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five.  Those 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  perform  before  they  reach  the  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  live  under  mud  huts,  from  the 
16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  November,  during  which  interval 
only  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended, 
^eir  pay  on  this  aervioe  is  but  one  rouble  (about  l\d.) 
monthly. 

Great  iiijustioo  has  been  done  to  the  Bashku- ;  a  summer^s 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion entertained  of  hipa.  In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  government  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppreied  by  the  sub- 
altern authorities ;  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
He  does  not  much  regard  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Koran ; 
but  the  '  gumus,'  or  oath,  which  he  takes  over  the  grave  of 
his  elder,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
horsemen,  but  indifferent  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inve- 
terate hatred  against  the  Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both 
in  courage  and  muscular  power ;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (fbr  they  rareljr  miss  a  mark  at  forW  paeim  dis- 
tance), their  weapons  are  mferior  to  those  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Caucasian  territories.  In  battle,  the  Bashkir  usually 
brings  his  quiver,  which  hangs  behind,  in  ftont  of  his  breast, 
takes  two  arrows  between  bis  teeth,  and  lays  two  others 
upon  his  bow,  which  he  discharges  one  after  the  other  with 
great  rapidity.  Wlien  attacking,  lie  presses  down  close  upon 
his  horse,  rushes  with  hideous  yells  upon  bis  foe,  his  arms 
and  neck  bare,  and,  after  he  has  shot  his  four  arrows,  thrusts 
impetuously  at  him  with  lance  in  rest.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem  :  it  is  small,  strong,  and  durable ;  but  not 
to  be  compared,  in  general,  with  the  Cossack  and  Kalmuck 
breeds.  The  majority  of  th^jpeople  subsist  by  rearing  cattle, 
and  a  fow  by  agriculture.  Twy  pass  the  winter *in  villages, 
living  in  dwi  wooden  cabins ;  but  in  summer  not  a  aom  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the 
open  field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses' 
milk  and  *  krut,'  a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
their  principal  food ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  they 
go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  for  a  length  of  time  instead 
of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sportsmen, 
for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  ana  the  use  of  the 
falcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  aw  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic  : 
their  high-piest  resides  at  Ufo ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  chieftains,  but  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian  crown.  In  dispo- 
sition, they  are  feithfuU  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ;  and 
the  traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much 
security  as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe.  The  uluse  of 
1832,  by  declaring  them  owners  of  the  gold-mines  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  parmeht  of  one- 
tenth  of  Hie  produce  to  the  crown,  has  induced  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  leases  of  nearly  every  inch  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  on  the  simple  condition  of  payingthe  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  ]yy  way  of  rent.  (Extracted  from  a 
RemTt  made  by  Dr.  Dahl  of  Orenburg,  inFebrmry,  1834.) 

BASIL,  in  hotany.   [See  Ocyhum.] 

BASIL,  BASILFUS,  Bishop  of  Aneyra.  a.d.  336.  was  or- 
dained to  that  office  by  the  bishops  nf  the  Gusebian  party  in 
the  room  of  Marcellus,  whom  they  had  deposed  ;  but  Basil 
was  himself  excommunicated  and  his  ordination  annulled  in 
the  Council  of  Sardicain  347,  though  he  still  retained  the  see. 


In  35 1  he  att^ded  the  Second  Council  of  Sinninni,  vhetc  he 
disputed  successfully  against  Photinus.  Re  was  one  of  (he 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Semi- Arians.  who  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege.  This  opinion  Basil  not  only  main- 
tained, but  procured  to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at 
Aneyra  in  the  year  3.18 ;  and  subsequently  defended  U  both 
at  Seleuceia  and  Constantinople  against  tbe  Eudoxians 
and  Acacians,  by  whom,  after  being  chatted  with  ntatvy 
crimes,  he  was  deposed  in  360.  St  Jerome  informs  us  that 
Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Maroellus,  his  predecessor,  a 
TreaHis  on  Virgimiy,  and  some  oUier  smaller  pieces;,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.  (See  also  Suidas,  Btuileiut 
Ancyranus.')  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mor£ri  says,  although  Basil  is  placed  by  some  at  (he  head 
of  the  Semi- Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  was 
deemed  a  heretic.  St  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Catholic 
hi!»hop,  and  Athanasius,  in  his  book  of  *  Synods,'  confesses 
that  Basil  of  Aneyra,  and  those  of  his  party,  did  not  differ 
from  those  who  professed  the  consubstantiaiit/  except  in 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  Pbilastrius  call  the  bishops 
of  the  Coundl  of  Sirmium  held  against  Photinus,  of  which 
Basil  of  Aneyra  was  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  Moreri,  Dktionnaire  Hittoriqae,  fid.  Par.  1 799. tom. 
ii.  pp.  1 54,155 ;  Chalmers*  Biogr.  Dtetim.  voL  ii.  p.  96.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILIUS  (BatrlXfwc,  BasiIeius),c(HDmoDly 
called  ST.  BASIL,  and  on  account  of  his  teaming  and  piety 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
in  the  year  326  ;  Lardner  says  in  tbe  year  328,  or  329.  His 
father  was  named  Basilius,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  received  instruction  f!ram  his  father,  but 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
under  the  famous  Libanius,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.  Caisarea  (whether  ^e  Csesarea  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  of  Palestine  seems  uncertain)  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  where  Basil  studied.  That  he  did  study  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athene  appeers 
certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  clear  that  libanius  was 
his  master :  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  his  fellow-student. 
(See,  however,  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Libanius,  1S84, 
1602.)  At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  clwe  intimacy  with 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  year  335,  and  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time 
after  tiiis  he  travelled  into  Sjria,  Egypt  and  Libya,  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries,  where  he  found  the 
lives  of  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  be  resolved,  upon 
his  return  home,  to  foliow  their  example,  and  accordingly 
he  instituted  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  province 
of  Pontus.  Eusebius,  ie\o  bad  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
of  Csesarea  in  362.  eonferted  the  order  of  priesthood  upon 
BasU,  who  snne  time  after,  upon  some  di^enee  with  the 
bishop,  retired  to  the  soUto^  of  his  monastery,  but  was  re- 
conciled to  him  about  three  yean  after,  and  gnw  to  so  great 
a  reputation,  that  Upon  Eosebius's  death  in  the  year  370,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
he  accepted  this  dimity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to 
it  than  the  Emperor  valens  began  to  persecute  him  because 
he  retiised  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponents, 
Valens  came  twice  to  Csesarea,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  influence  Basil,  determined  to  drive  him  from  that  place. 
He  ceased,  however,  at  leng^,  to  molest  Basil,  who  now 
began  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  tbant  a  re- 
union  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  had 
been  divuled  upon  some  pointe  of  futh,  and  in  r^ard  to 
Meletius  and  I^ulinus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch.  The  western 
churches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop,  but 
would  hold  no  communion  with  Meletius.  who  was  supported 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  efforts  were  iBeffectual. 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  tilt  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relattng  to 
the  division  which  the  emperor  had  made  of  Ct.pMaoeiM 
into  two  provinces.  Anthimus,  bislu^  of  Tyana,  the  ma- 
tropolis  of  the  new  province,  wished  to  eUsnd  its  limits, 
which  Basil  opposed.  The  little  village  of  Zsfi'me  was 
the  chief  object  of  dispute,  and,  to  secure  it  St  Bs^  consti- 
tuted it  into  a  bishopric  which  he  gave  to  his  fKend  Grogoiy 
of  Nazianzus ;  but  Anthimus  took  posaessioa  before  him.  and 
St  Gregory,  who  loved  peace,  retired  from  the  place.  8t 
Basil  had  likewise  some  disputes  with  Eustatbius  and 
Apollinaris  (see  AfollinarisJ,  against  hoA  of  when  b* 
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wrote,  and,  in  Act,  be  took  a  put  in  most  of  the  conlrover- 
siM  <^  Ub  tge.   He  died  January  1,  879,  his  eonstitution 
being  much  impaired  hj  the  auateiittes  of  a  mooastio  life. 
G^tiBU  <8ee  Suidas)  had  four  brothers,  Gregory,  bishop  of  ^ 
Nyssa,  Peter,  also  a  bishop,  and  two  others  who  became ' 
monks.  I 

Cave  has  given  a  list  of  St.  Basil's  works.   Lardner  says 
many  writing  have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  ground.  | 
Several  of  his  detached  pieces  were  printed  l)efore  the  yoar  | 
IdOO ;  but  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  Greek, : 
issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  fol.  Basel,  1532,  with 
a  preface  by  Erasmus.   The  best  edition  is  that  which 
was  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation 
of  St  Maur*  Greek  and  Latin,  in  3  vols.  fuUo,  Paris, 
1731-30 :  the  two  first  under  the  care  of  PiSre  Gamier ;  the 
third,  after  Gamier 's  death,  by  Pdre  Maran.   Garnier  took 
great  pains  in  distinguishing  the  spurious  from  the  genuine  | 
works  of  St.  Basil.    M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboune, 
published  a  lifs  <tfSt.  Bcuil,  2  vols.  4to.  Par.  1764. 

SynccUus  {Chronog.  p.  203)  ascribes  to  Basil  a  new  re- 
cension of  the  Sgptmgirtt,  which  he  says  was  done  with 
great  care.  The  correspondence  of  Libanius  and  Basilius 
ia  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  EptsUes  of  Libanius,  by  J.  C. 
Wolf,  Amst  1738,  1  vol.  fol.  Though  Libanius  was  not  a 
Christian,  this  does  not  ^pear  to  have  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaster  of  An- 
tioeh.  BasilsentLibaniusvariousCappadooianscIiolarswith 
letters  of  recommendation.  {Sed Letter*, \5S0,  1582,  l$94.) 

(See  Cave's  History  of  the  Vathers  of  the  Church,  fol. 
Lond.  1683,  pp. 216-270;  Mor^ri.  Dictionnaire  Hisiorique, 
torn.  ii.  fol.  Par.  1759,  p.  152;  Larduer's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pt.  2,  vol  iz.  pp.  112-126  ;  Chalmers's  £io- 

fraphical  Dimonary,  vol.  ii.  p.  01;  Suidas,  Basileius  of 
■tvsarea.) 

BASIL.  MONKS  OF  ST.  When  St.  Basil,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  retired  into  Pontus,  about  the  year  3S8,  for  the  con- 
venience of  himself  and  his  followers  he  founded  a  monas- 
terjr,  to  wbioh  he  gave  a  written  rule  for  its  regulation,  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  which  was  soon 
adopted  in  numerous  other  monasteries.  This  rule  shortly 
spread  itself  o>ver  the  East,  and,  according  to  the  generality 
(rf'  writers,  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  the  West.  Those 
who  adopted  it  styled  themselves  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil; 
and  St.  Basil's  Rule  was,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  (tamed  by  St.  Benedict.  (See  Schlosser's 
remarks  on  Basil,  Univertalhisiorische  Ueberiicht,  &c. 
3  Th.  3  Abth.) 

Dom  Alphonso  Clavel,  the  Spanish  annalist  of  this  Onler 
(Antiguedad  de  la  Relig.  y  R^l.  de  S.  BasHio,  c.  viii.  (  2), 
says  uat  Basil's  Rule  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Liberius  in  the  same  year  in  whioh  it  was  written  and  pub- 
lished, A.D.  363 ;  ^tmrwards  by  several  other  popes ;  and 
was,  in  a  later  age  of  the  Church,  revised  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  who,  abont  1573,  united  ^  religious  of  this  order  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily  into  one  congregation.  The  abridg- 
ment of  this  Rule  made  by  Cardinaf  Iktssarion,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  and  approved  by  Gregory  XUI., 
was  also  confirmed  by  Popes  Clement  VIII.,  FWul  V.,  and 
Alexander  VII. 

Mor^ri  gives  1057  as  the  date  when  the  order  was  intro- 
duced in  the  West.  St.  Saviour,  at  Messina,  is  now  con- 
sidered as  its  chief  monastery  in  tlie  West.  The  monks  of 
St.  Basil  in  Spain  follow  the  Greek,  those  of  Italy  the  Latin 
ritoal.  The  Greek  monks  are  chiefly  of  this  order,  which 
exists  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia ;  though  in  that  country, 
if  We  may  rely  on  Dr.  King,  the  monks  have  deviated  from 
their  original  Rule.  He  says,  '  Basil  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of  monks  which  exists  in 
Russia,  though,  in  truth,  their  lUiles,  at  least  those  tliey 
observe  at  present,  are  taken  from  several  diff'erent  persons ; 
as  Bpbraim  of  Edessa,  Gregory,  Cfarysostom,  Sec.'  iSae 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monasliques,  4to.  Par.  1714,  tom.  i.  pp. 
175-238,  where  engravings  will  be  found  of  the  dresses 
vrorn  by  both  monks  and  nuns  of  this  order  in  the  respective 
countries;  Mor^ri,  Dictimnaire  Histitrique,  fol.  Par.  1759, 
too.  ii.  p.  1 M ;  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies  <if  the  Greek 
Chunk  M  RmnOf  4to.  Lond.  1772,  p^  365.) 

The  order  of  St.  Banl  was  never,  Uiat  we  know  t^,  intro- 
duced info  England ;  though  Sir  Roger  Twnden,  in  bis ; 
Rm  of  the  Mimattic  State,  p.  5  (as  quc^  by  Tanner,  Pref, 
to  Notit,  Monast.  p.  il.)  says,  *  The  monks  of  Bangor  were 
not  unlike  the  order  of  Basil,  if  not  of  it.'  The  genuine 
btrtwy  of  ibm  monastery    Bangor,  howevert  in  its  eariiest 


period,  cannot  now  be  traced  upon  authority  which  can  be 
leliod  on. 

BASPLICA  03«nXucd,  /3afft\ucdc  v^foc).  This  term  de- 
notes a  collection  or  digest  of  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian, 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  into  the  Greek  language. 
This  work  was  commenced  and  brought  to  its  present  state 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  centuries,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  design  of  reducing  the 
taws  of  Justinian  into  one  Greek  book  from  the  several 
Latin  collections  in  which  they  were  known  in  the  Western 
Empire,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  part  executed,  by  Basu  I.,  called  the  Macedonian, 
whose  reign  commenced  a.d.  867,  and  ended  in  886. 
and  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  name.  Basil's  death 
occurred  hefbre  the  completion  of  tho  work ;  and  all  that 
was  effbcted  in  his  time  was  a  kind  of  Preface,  or  Introduc- 
tion, which  was  called  Tlpoxfipov  t&v  v^/iiiif,  and  consiistcd 
of  forty  heads,  or  titles.  Leo  Vl.,  surnamed  the  Sage,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Basil,  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
bruuglit  the  collection  considerably  nearer  to  its  present 
form  :  under  bis  direction  it  was  distributed  into  six  general 
heads,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  ten  titles ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  entitled  in  some  manuscripts 
'E^A^Xos  (the  Six-Book),  and  in  others  'BUnsoprafi^og 
(the  Sixty-Book).  The  Basilica  were,  however,  finally  re- 
duced into  their  present  form  by  Constantino  VII  com- 
mon ly  called  ConstantmePorphyn^neta,  the  son  of 
the  Sage,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  From  that 
time  the  book  was  commonly  used  as  a  code  of  jurispnidenca 
in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

The  Basilica  contains  the  code,  digests,  institutes,  and 
norellss  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  and  in  the  latter  divisions  ar*) 
inserted  some  of  the  later  edicts  of  Justinian  himself,  ol'the 
subsequent  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Basil  tbe 
Macedonian  m  particular ;  and  also  a  few  extracts  from 
the  fathers,  and  decrees  of  early  councils  of  Uie  church. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Roman  law  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  made  expressly  for  this  work,  as  the  four  books 
containing  the  institutions  of  Justinian  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Greek  language  previous  to  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian. 

Hervetus  first  published,  in  Latin  only,  in  1557.  four  cMn- 
plclc  books  of  the  Basilica  (lib.  45-48).  and  two  books  (28,  29) 
incomplete.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  Basilica,  prepared 
from  a  collation  of  various  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  BibliothtSque  du  Roi,  was  publishi.>d  at  Paris  by  Fabrot, 
in  1647,  seven  vols,  folio,  to  which  is  prelixe<i  u  Kenort  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  upon  the  history  of  the  Buiiilica,  by  Joseph 
Maria  Suarez;  but  this  edition  only  contains  thirty-three 
books  complete,  and  ten  others  incomplete.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  I^tin  translation,  said  to  be  rather  a  hasty  per- 
formance. Reitz,  in  1752,  added  four  books  (49-52),  foUow- 
ing  those  of  Hervetus ;  but  both  editions  t<^ther  only  con- 
tain thirty-six  hooks  complete,  and  seven  with  considerabltt 
lacunee  in  them.  Cujacius  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
Greek  text  of  Book  53—59  inclusive;  and  the  MS.  is  pos- 
sibly still  extant,  or  it  must  have  been  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
[See  Cujacius.]  A  new  edition  is  now  (1835)  in  the  course 
of  publication,  at  Leipzig,  by  Professor  Hutmbach  of  Jena, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  various  readings  obtained 
bv  ttie  oollation  of  several  manuscripts  not  examined  by 
Fabrot. 

BASFLICA.  from  the  Greek  jSoffiXw^,  literally  signifies 
a  royal  residence:  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  royal 
residence  being  ^ecially  called  by  that  name ;  nor  have  we 
any  description  of  Greek  edifices  called  Basilicm,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  model  of  the  Roman 
Basilica.  The  name,  indeed,  is  Greek,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  building  itself  was  framed  on  a  Greek 
model,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
direct  proof.  Tlie  building  at  Athens,  called  the  BaiTi\fu>c 
XtoA,  or  Royal  Portico,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  much 
like  a  Roman  Basilica,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
used.  Thi»  edifice,  which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
iAgainst  AristogeitoH,  chap.  6),  contained  uie  court  of  the 
Archon  Basitous  [see  Archon];  and  the  Areopagus  occa- 
sionally bold  their  sittings  there.  (See  also  Pausanias,  i.  3.) 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Banlicse  to  those  public 
buildinge  with  spacious  halls,  often  surrounded  with  wide 
pnticoes,  many  of  which  were  built  at  different  times,  in 
the  various  Fora  of  Rome.  They  were  usually  called  afler 
the  person  who  caused  them  to  be  built,  as  the  BasiUea 
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Amiliana,  Poraa,  &c.  (Livy,  xuiz.  44.)  At  the  time  of 
the  coullagration  recorded  in  Livy  (xxvt.  27),  B.C.  2 10,  there 
were  no  Basilicsa  then  built.  We  read  in  die  Betlum  Alex- 
andrinum  (cap.  52)  that  the  Basflioa  vas  used  in  the 
Spanish  proTioces  at  the  date  (b.c.  47}  to  which  that  vwk 


[Oddmi  Cola  cf  Tniu,  frtn  th*  Britkh  Mtueam,  rtprewalliw  oa  tht  nrmo 
tlMfccwIaorUwBMUkttUI^] 


The  principal  feature  of  the  Bosilica  wai  a  lai^  roofed 
huilding,  supported  on  columna.  The  roof,  wluch  was  called 
the  testudo,  rose  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  structure, 
which  conjtisted  of  two  galleries,  called  porticua,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  round  the  internal  sides  of  the  central 
building.  The  porticus  was  covered  with  a  lean-to  roof,  the 
upper  part  of  which  commenced  below  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  testudo.  The  light  was  admitted 
between  the  spaces  formed  by  the  under  line  of  the  architrave 
of  the  tedtudo,  the  upper  line  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  the 
perpendicular  lines  of  the  columns.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  interior  a  raised  platform  formed  the  Ui- 
bunal  for  a  magistrate.  The  term  testudo,  as  itg  name 
implies,  is  strictly  the  roof  of  the  central  part ;  but  the  term 
is  also  extended  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  rail  the  nave  of  a  church : 
the  porticoes  correspond  to  the  aisles. 

Tlie  Basilica  was  not  only  used  as  a  hall  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  afforded  al^  Convenient  shelter 
to  the  merchants  who  transacted  business  there.  Vitruvius, 
who  constructed  a  Basilica  at  the  Julian  colony  at  Fanum, 
informs  us  that  it  ought  to  be  built  *  on  the  warmest  side  of 
the  forum,  that  those  whose  affairs  called  them  there  might 
confer  totrclhcr  without  being  incommoded  by  ttie  weather.' 
'The  breadth,'  he  bays,  *ia  not  to  be  made  less  than  the 
third,  nor  more  than  half,  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  place  opposes  the  proportion,  and  obliges  the  symmetry 
to  be  different;  but  if  the  Basilica  has  too  much  length, 
chalcidica  are  made  at  the  ends  [see  Chalcidicuh],  as  in 
the  BaailicA  of  Julia  Aguiliana.'  (Newton's  lYamtation.) 

The  sixe  and  proportions  of  these  edifices  varied  aectvding 
to  circumstances.  The  following  proportions  are  given  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  various  parts  of  this  structure.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Basilica  (by  which  Vitruvius  means  the  columns 
engaged  in  the  wall)  are  to  be  made  as  high  as  the  porticus 
is  broad ;  the  porticus  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middle.  The  columns  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  oQe-fourUi  less  than  the  lower.  The  pluteum  (con- 
tinued pedestal)  must  be  made  one-fourth  toss  in  height 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  columns,  that  those  who  walk  above  mav  not  be 
teen  by  the  mcrohants :  from  which  circum&tance  it  would 
appear  that  the  upper  gallery  was  intended  for  a  purpose 
distiurt  fVom  the  uses  of  the  lower  gallery.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  haudicrafl  were 
carried  on. 

The  dimensions  of  tho  Basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at 
Fanum  were  as  follow : — The  testudo  120  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  porticus  between  the  walls  and  columns 
of  the  testudo,  20  feet  hroad ;  the  height  of  the  columns 
of  the  testudo,  including  their  c^itals,  50  feet,  and  the 
diametn  5.  Behind  these  were  paraataticm,  or  small  piers, 
2C  feet  high,  2^  feet  broad,  and  1)  foot  thick,  to  sustain  the 
beams  intended  to  bear  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  parastaticie,  1 8  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thick,  which  supported  the  lean-to  roofs.  The  remaining  space 
between  the  beams  which  were  laid  over  the  upper  parasta- 
ticie,  and  the  architrave  of  tlie  columns  of  the  testudo,  was 
open  to  the  light  In  the  Basilica  at  Fanum,  the  testudo  was 
supported  by  eighteen  columns,  four  at  each  end,  six  on  one 
side  and  four  on  the  other,-  the  two  centre  columns  being 
omitt^  pn  this  side,  that  the  view  of  the  pronaos  of  a 


temple  to  Augustus  might  be  seen.  The  tribunal  in  this 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  curved  recess,  46  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  deep.  To  this  inCmnation  Vitruvhu  adds  tha 
proportions  of  me  timhezs  of  the  moS, 

1. 


1 .  ElmUoa  of  pMt  of  the  Bkrilka,  ritowiair  the  MhuM  «r  the  Tcst«Ao  KbBM 
tha  Imit-to  natal  n»  Poitieu 

S.  LoB|iUidl«aMeUoBlhRNiglidwTMtada  D,D,notsm:  B,  E.C<diaBui 
of  IhcTnlado. 


B,  Lower  Portica;  C,  Upper  diUo;  A,A, PkiMtalkv. 
(Drawn  accordiag  ta  Uw  diateBiioni  fiwea  bj  Vllnina*.) 


It  is  probable  that  Rome  possessed  Basilicm  in  all  the 
different  Fwa  of  the  city.  Of  diese  the  Basilica  of  Trajan, 
whidi  formed  a  part  of  the  Forum  Trajanum  [see  FordmJ, 
is  the  only  one  of  which  there  are  consitferabJe  remaiti« 
left ;  it  is  represented  on  tho  reverse  of  the  medal  whicU 
we  have  given  above.  Another  Basilica,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  A  large  edi- 
fice in  the  Forum,  called  the  Tempio  of  Peace,  has  also 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  0)nstantme. 

The  Emperors  Grordian,  in  their  magnificent  country 
residences  built  on  the  Via  Prsnestina,  had  three  Basilicee. 
100  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  Basilirie,  Emilia  and 
Fulvia,  were  buutat  Prmneste  {Paleslfina},  between  which 
Sylla  caused  a  magnificent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  The 
marble  fragments  9f  the  plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitfu  at  Rome,  which  was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  show  a  part  of  the  Basilica  Amil^na ; 
from  which  it  appears  that,  unlike  the  other  Basilicm,  it  bad 
no  external  wall.  In  Uiis  last  respect,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  very  anttent  Greek  edifice  at  Pmstum,  which  has  been 
generally  considered  a  Basihca.  This  building  is  an  in- 
closurc  of  columns,  without  any  internal  or  external  walls, 
and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  order  of  columns,  with  another 
above  it.  A  Basilica  which  was  discovered  some  vears  since 
at  Otricoli,  had  a  curvilinear  recess  or  hemicycie  adorned 
with  statues,  which  were  lemored  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  most  perfect  Basilica  antiquity,  and  which  best 
corresponds  with  the  huilding  described  hy  Vitrurios,  exists 
in  Pompeii,  constructed  on  the  south-west,  and  conse- 

S|uently  the  warm  side  of  Uie  Forum.  This  edifice  is  220 
eet  by  80.  The  testudo  rose  to  tho  height  of  about  60  feet, 
judging  from  the  diameter  of  the  portions  of  the  ceAumM 
still  remaining.  These  columns  are  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  the  rest  on 
each  side  of  the  testudo ;  they  are  curiously  constructed  of 
brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  At  the  fSarthe^  end  is  the 
tribunal,  raised  on  a  platform,  to  which  the  asoent  (ol  ettch 
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tFIut  of  the  Dadlica  at  Fompfil.] 

side  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs.   Under  the  platform  are  rooms, 
conjectured  to  have  been  used  as  temporary  priwns  for  crt-  : 
minals ;  and  in  the  floor  of  this  platfurm  are  circular  holes,  ! 
communicating  with  the  rooms  below.    On  each  side  of  the 
tribunal  are  two  smaU  square  rooms,  wliicli,  as  the  Basilica  | 
is  very  long  in  its  prop(^ion,  may  be  considered  a  part  cut  ; 
off  to  form  Chalcidica.  Small  engaged  columns  are  attached 
to  the  walls  inclosing  the  pmrtKUs.  on  which  one  end  of , 
the  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  other  being  either 
inserted  in  the  shafts  of  the  brick-fxdumtu,  or  supported  on 
wooden  parastatice  set  i^inat  their  backs,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Vitruvius.  In  the  angles  the  small  columns  are 

clustered  thus  O  .  after  the  manner  of  Gothic  shafts.  This 
arose  probably  from  the  rarcurostance  of  tbe  beams  of  the 
floor  of  the  upper  porticus  being  placed  diagonally  at  the 
an^es,  in  this  numner— 


0 


O 


an^  it  im  mnA  UVnIv  that  tha  under  side  of  the  floor  was 


England.  The  columns  being  clustered  in  the  angles  gave 
an  appearance  of  strength. 

The  iight,  most  |»obablv,  was  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius ;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  win- 
dows at  the  back  the  tribunal,  which  i>erhaps  were  at  one 
time  glazed,  as  glass  for  windows  was  in  eommon  use  at 
Pompeii.  The  stone  door-jambs  are  jemarkable  for  a  large 
groove,  in  vhich  we  may  ooi\jecture  that  the  wooden  door 
frames  were  fixed.  The  doors  appear  to  have  folded,  as  tbe 
marks  left  on  the  sill,  from  the  opening  and  shutting.  stiU 
remain.  The  order  of  the  small  engaged  columns  is  Corin- 
thian, and  the  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and.  like  that  edifice,  this  Basilica  was 
covered  with  a  fine  marble  stucco.  The  most  singular  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticated  plastering  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  rustics  are  painted  in  every  variety  of 
tolour.  The  order  of  the  testudo  is  unknown,  as  tboe  are 
bo  remains  of  the  capitals.  It  is  probable  that  tfae  columns, 
from  their  height,  were  never  covered  widi  the  ashes  o' 
Vesuvius,  which  circumstance  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  them. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  resemblances  of  the  Roman  Basilice.  In  some 
of  them  are  still  found  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
antient  BasilicEB.  There  are  twelve  churches  in  Rome 
called  Basilicee,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  about  tbe 
time  of  Constantine,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  Pietro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  Sta.  Crooe  in 
Gerusalemftie,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Sta.  Prassede,  St.* 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Clemente,  S.  Nereo  et  Aehille,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (without 
the  walls). 

The  Marquess  Galiani  remarks,  that  the  first  churches 
were  looked  upon  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops,  &c., 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  tbe  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved  ;  wo  may  therefore  observe,  in  accounting  for 
the  resemblance  which  the  early  Christian  churches  near 
to  the  antient  Basilicm,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  construction  of  the  new  churches,  in 
which  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  justice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  bishop's  throno  being  placed  in  the  apsis,  or  arched 
recess  corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemicycle.  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  Ba^ica.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  obvious  convenience  of  the  Batkilicse  led 
the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  principles  of  that  form  of  . 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  both  light  and  spacious, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  neir  religion 
than  the  temples  of  the  Pagans. 

Constantine  has  tbe  reputation  of  having  founded  tbe 
first  of  these  B^asilicte,  whicn  was  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
palace  of  Lateran,  on  Mount  Ctetius.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
built  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero;  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  that  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  church  was  finished  fit^y 
years  afterwards  by  Theodosius ;  who,  if  we  may  -trust 
ProcopiQs,  built  a  continuous  pwtico  from  the  city  to  the 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
rated with  one  hundred  columns  of  white  marble ;  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  external  part  of  tbe 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  is  of  modern  constmc' 
tion.  St.  Paul's  witiiout  the  walls  was  burnt  down  a  fev 
years  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan. 
The  Bcrtion  of  this  edifice,  across  the  nave,  shows  the  form 
of  tbe  testudo  with  the  inclined  roots  of  the  porticus ;  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  testudo 
and  tlie  upper  line  of  the  roof  of  the  portions,  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  church.  The  nine  other  Basilicte,  as 
well  as  the  antient  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara  C<Bli, 
S.  Martino,  S.  VincenziodelleTreFontane,Sta.Mariaaopra 
Minerva,  and  S.  Agostino,  and  several  others  possess  some 
of  the  features  of  the  antient  BasiUciB. 

St.'  Agnese,  however,  exemplifies  the  peouliar  character  ot 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  stEiking  a  manner,  that  we  ^ve  a 
representation  of  it,  which  will  mustrate  the  description  of 
Vitruvius.  ,  ,       „  .  , 

In  this  view  will  be  ewi\y  recognised  the  galtenes  (por- 
ticus) running  round  three  sides  ot  the  hnildii^,  and  inter- 
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same.  The  tuve  correspondB  to  the  Testudo ;  the  apsis  of 
the  churrh  to  the  hemioyde  of  the  sntient  buildings :  the 
only  difference  U  in  the  mannw  of  piercing  the  walls  for 
windows,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
testudo,  the  two  orders  of  columns  standing  in  tlie  places 
of  the  antient  parastatice.  ^  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
itructton  of  the  roof  of  the  antient  Basilica  was  expoitcd,  as 
it  is  shown  here,  and  as  was  the  invariable  pracUoe  in  almost 
all  the  chttreh  Basilicse  of  Rome.   These  Basilica}  are  built 


from  the  old  materials  of  other  edi&oes,  and  the  parts  are 
put  together  without  much  regard  to  symmetry,  ao  that 

there  are  often  Ionic,  C<Hinthilui,  and  Composite  Capitals, 
placed  on  shafts  of  columns  of  various  diameters,  with  por- 
tions of  entablatures  above  them,  which  originally  belonged 
to  dissimilar  edi&ces.  Santa  Maria  in  jrosterere  is  an 
example  of  these  incongruities:  here  also  the  throne  in  the 
apsig  has  an  antique  form,  very  similar  to  the  faemicycJes  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.    The  Romut  cbuicb  Ba~ 
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tiSiom  u«  remarkable  for  their  nioiaie  [see  Mosaic]  deco- 
nticHU.  The  pavemoDts  of  many  of  them  are  enriched 
^iriUi  the  most  oUbwate  patlenu  made  of  the  hardest  mar- 
bles. The  arehed  head  of  the  apsis  is  often  deooraied  with 
ibit  flgares  of  saints,  or  apostles  upon  a  gold  ground,  the 
vbole  mosaic  being  formed  of  gUiss  teaseru ;  but  the  most 
sumptuous  mosaics  are  those  of  St.  Peter's,  of  modern  exe- 
cution, which  re^Hvaent  so  truly  the  great  works  of  the  best 
Italian  painters,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  detect 
the  difference. 

Not.  only  the  apsis,  but  the  general  form  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  of  our  antient  cathedrals  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  church  BasiUoa.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
old  Tillage  churches  of  England.  The  nave  oorretponda  to 
the  testwio,  and  the  side  aisles  lo  tlie  porticus ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  which  externally  ore  seen  above  the  lean- 
to  roof  of  the  aisles,  correspond  to  the  q>ening  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  columns  of  the  testudo. 

Modern  BasihcB  exist  at  the  present  d^  in  Italy,  applied, 
as  the  antient  were,  to  dvil  purposes.  Palladio  gives  the 
name  of  Basilicie  to  such  public  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Italian  towns.  Part  of  the  BasUicie  of  the 
present  day  serve  as  the  palaces  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
'  them  tiiey  administer  justice,  while  the  lower  parts  are  occu- 
pied by  merchants,  &c.  Speaking  of  these  edifices,  Palladio 
says,  *  Our  modern  basilica  difibr  from  the  antirat  in  this, 
that  while  theirs  were  <m  the  ground-floor,  ours  are  ele- 
vated on  arches,  and  the  parts  beneath  the  arches  are  used 
as  shops,  prisons,  and  for  other  pubUc  purposes.  Another  dif- 
ference is  that  the  anUeuts  had  porticoes  only  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  modems,  on  the  oootrary,  either  have  none,  or 
have  them  on  the  exterior.'  There  is  an  example  of  such 
a  Basilica  at  Padua,  and  another  at  Brescia  ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  at  Vicenza.  the  exterior  of  which  is  after 
the  design  of  Palladio.  The  body  of  the  building  is  sup- 
posed by  Vincemsio  Scamozsi  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  reign,  and  by  the  command,  of  Theodoric  the  Goth. 
This  Basilica  is  162  feet  long  by  63  wide  ;  the  curved  roof 
is  of  wood,  covered  wiUi  lead ;  the  great  hall  is  25  feet  10 
inches  above  the  gronnd-Hoor,  and  is  supported  on  piere. 
This  edlfioe,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ildll  of  Pal- 
ladio. is  called  at  Vicenza  *  II  Palazzo  della  Ragione.*  The 
architect  bimsel£  though  a  modest  man,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performance,  that  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  construction  was  equal  to  any  Basilica  of  antiquitv. 

In  England  the  town-hiul,  and  in  France  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  correqp(md,  in  some  respects,  to  the  modem  Italian 
Basilicse. 

In  modem  structures,  the  form  of  the  Basilica  might  be 
applied  to  markets,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted, 
both  for  convenience  and  ventilation.  Liverpotd  market, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  these  respects,  the  most  ptt^t  in  the 
wwld,  consists  of  several  roofs  plaoed  side  by  side,  resem- 
bling in  some  degree  the  roof  of  the  testudo. 

(Vitruvius ;  Nardini's  Some;  Nolli's  Plan  qf  Rome,  mth 
the  PragmenU  qf  the  Ancient  Plan;  A  Series  of  Geome- 
trical Plane  and  Sections,  and  PerepecHve  Viem  qf  the 
Roman  Church  BtuiHcm,  by  l.0. 6.,  Roma,  1823-24 ;  Eus- 
tace's Clots.  Tbur ;  Plan  of  Pompeii,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge:  Marquess  Galiani's  Trans- 
lation qf  Vilruviut ;  Life  of  Palladio,  by  M.  Quatremdre 
de  Quincy ;  EncyclopSdie  MStkBdique,  Architecture ;  No- 
tizie  stUla  Antichita  e  Belle  Arti.  Roma.) 

BASILICA'TA,  one  of  the  Qdeen  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  lies 
■oath  of  the  Terra  di  Baii  and  Ci^tanata,  east  of  the  two 
Prindpati,  and  north  of  Calabria.  It  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  antient  Lucanta.  the  remainder  of  which  is  in- 
cliMled  in  the  province  <^  Principato  Citra.  Basilicata  lies 
alnaost  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  its  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or 
the  Ionian  Sea,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  The  main  ridge,  or 
backbone  of  the  Apennines,  running  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tioQ  through  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  forms  a  large 
mass  above  Conza,  between  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  the  other.  One  of  tlw 
MMurats  of  this  mass  is  ealled  Mimte  Lucano.  Having 
thrown  off  two  lateral  branches,  one  to  the  eastward  towards 
tbe  peninsula  of  Otranto,  and  uwtfaer  westward  tomrds 
Cape  Campaoella.  the  main  rid^  then  entos  BasiUeata 
nwth  of  the  town  of  Muro,  bendmg  almost  due  east,  and 
nving  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Fiume 
BiUNo  va.  its  seutfa-«eM«m  al<^.  South  of  tiw  sources 


of  the  Bradano,  it  sends  off  another  branch  due  eas^ 
dividing  tbe  waters  of  the  Bradano  irom  those  of  the 
Basiento.  In  this  prqjectum  is  the  high  summit  oatlcMl 
Monte  Aouto,  and  on  its  southern  slope  are  the  sources 
of  the  Basiento  and  the  town  of  Potenza.  From  diis  point 
the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  Marsio  Nuovo,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and  those  of 
the  river  Negro,  or  Tanagro,  which  is  one  of  the  tributarie* 
of  the  Sele.  It  then  approaches  very  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  La^onegro,  above  which  is  Uie 
lof^y  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its  source.  Farther 
south  the  ridge  enters  Calabria  east  of  Castelluocia  and  Ro- 
tonda,  above  which  towns  it  forma  the  lofty  summit  called 
Monte  Pollino  (Mons  ApolUneus),  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  above~7000  feet. 
A  small  part  of  the  produce  ^  Basilicata  lies  west  of  the 
central  lidge,  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro. 
extending  about  12' miles  along  its  coast,  between  Sapri  and 
the  river  Trecchina.  The  maritime  town  of  Maratea,  and 
the  inland  towns  of  Lagonegro  and  Lauria,  the  two  last  on 
the  high  road  IVom  Naples  to  Calabria,  belong  to  this 
district  of  Basilicata.  Farther  north  another  slip  of  Basi- 
licata lies  also  on  tbe  western  slope  of  the  Apcnninee. 
round  the  town  of  Muro— a  place  known  in  history  for  the 
tragical  death  of  Queen  Joanna  I.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  province  lies  east  of  tiie  main  ridge,  and  between  it  and 
the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  Four  rivers  (Bradano.  Basiento,  Agri. 
and  Bhnno)  run  through  it  from  west  to  east,  forming  as 
many  long  valleys,  bounded  by  offsets  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  offieta  slope  down  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  until  they  sink  into  a  low  plain  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  coast.  These  were  tbe  plains  of 
MetapoDtum  and  Heraclea,  renowned  in  former  times  for 
their  fertility,  but  now  in  great  measure  uninhabited  and 
unwholesome.  Proceeding  from  Taranto  along  the  coast, 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
river  Bradano,  and  enters  Basilicata.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bradano,  and  between  it  and  the  Basiento,  which  rivers 
are  only  four  miles  distant  from  eaoh  odier,  is  a  square 
tower  called  Torre  di  Mare,  built  by  Uie  Angevine  kings  as 
a  station  for  coast-guards.  The  sea,  however,  has  receded 
all  along  this  ooas^  owing  to  the  alluvia  canied  down  by 
the  rivers,  so  that  Torre  di  Mare  is  now  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  shore.  Two  miles  inland  from  Torre  di  Mare  are 
tbe  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  plan  and  style  of  which 

Spear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  temples  of 
Bstum.  Part  only  of  the  two  sides  remains,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  sandstone,  ten  in  ono  row  and  five  in 
tbe  other,  the  rows  being  about  42  feet  asunder.  The 

Sillars  are  34  feet  in  diameter,  16  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet 
istont  team  each  other.  They  are  fluted  and  tapering, 
with  a  large  cyathiform  capital.  lesemUiug  in  shi^w  a  riud. 
low  bowl  covered  with  a  ttun  square  stone.  They  have  no 
base,  but  they  rest  upon  a  kind  of  pUnth  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  row,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  between 
the  columns  have  been  carried  away.  The  rows  are  in 
Uie  direction  east  to  west  The  columns  oonsist  of  sevm 
blocks  each,  including  the  capital.  Part  (rf  the  architrave 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  entablature.  St  Non's  Voyage 
Pittoresque  gives  the  above  dimensions  and  also  two  views 
of  the  temple.  It  describes  the  temple  as  being  two  miles 
inland  from  Torre  di  Mare,  in  the  direction  the  town  of 
Beroalda,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Braduio  and 
the  Basiento.  Swinburne,  who  also  saw  the  temple,  inac- 
curately describes  it  as  close  to  the  mouUi  of  the  Basiento* 
and  Keppel  Craven,  in  1818,  accordingly  looked  for  it  near 
the  banks  of  that  river  and  could  not  find  it ;  but  on  his 
return  to  Naples  he  was  informed  that  the  temple  remains 
nearly  in  iSie  same  state  as  when  Swinburne  saw  it,  and 
that  it  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bradano,  oonsequently  inland  from  the  road  and 
not  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  an  indication  correspond- 
ing pretty  nearly  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  Voyage  Pit- 
toresque, as  TcHrre  di  Mare  its^  is  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore, 
Retmnhiig  ftom  tbe  temple  towards  Tone  di  Mare,  and 
about  a  mile  ftom  the  latter  place,  the  authors  the  Voyage 
saw.  among  the  high  ccnn  with  which  the  plain  was  covered, 
the  remains  ot  another  temple,  of  which  some  massive 
blocks  lay  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  other 
buildings,  and  a  faOloek  fomed  of  bricks  and  broken  pottery : 
Uiey  suppose  this  to  have  hem  the  site  of  the  antient  Me- 
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tapontuni,  and  that  the  temple  now  standing  wSB  otitside  of 
ttie  town.  The  town  of  Bernalda,  which  is  six  mues  from 
Torredi  Mare,  in  the  interior,  is  chiefly  bnilt  of  old  materials 
carried  away  from  ihe  ruina  of  MeUpontum.  Com  is  still 
the  chief  produce  of  this  plain,  and  it  formerly  constituted 
the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum, 
whoM  medals  hear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country.  ^  «  • 

Proceeding  farther  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Basi- 
ento,  the  antient  Casuentus,  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a 
ford  in  summer,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
through  a  wide  plain  (lai^e  tracts  of  which  are  planted 
with  liquorice,  and  others  sown  with  com,  and  in  which  two 
small  villages,  San  Teodoro  and  San  Basile,  are  the  only 
habitations),  he  arrives  at  another  tower  called  Scanzano, 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  once  a  feudal  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Princes  of  Casfellaneta.  Between  the  Salan- 
drelta  and  the  Agri,  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the 
ground  becomes  uneven,  and  is  partly  phinted  with  olives, 
and  partly  covered  with  underwood.  Tlie  Agri,  the  antient 
Acii»,  rises  in  the  central  ridge  near  Marsico  Vetere,  about 
60  mi^  fW>m  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the 
only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kept  in  sum- 
mer. Between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  which  is  the  next 
river  to  the  south,  lies  PoUcoro,  a  large  house  and  form, 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
Gerace.  The  estate  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  rivers,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
hills  inland,  which  is  nearly  an  equal  distance.  Abotve  the 
hilts,  the  higher  mountains  of  interior  Basilicata  are  seen, 
with  the  towns  of  T^irri,  Pisticd,  and  Montalbano,  built 
upon  them.  Montalbano  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
has  about  6000  inhabitants.  The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  every  Variety  of  com,  vegetables, 
and  fiuit,  besides  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
principal  revenue,  however,  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice, 
a  manufactory  being  established  on  the  estate  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  latter  drug.  Tho  country  abounds  with  game 
of  every  sort,  from  tho  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wild  boar.  In 
the  winter  months,  about  1000  persons  are  employed  on  the 
estate,  but  only  130  are  permanently  on  the  establishment. 
Heraclea  stood  hereabouts,  but  the  precise  qnt  is  not  known. 
A  few  stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen 
\Bses,  have  been  found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  port  of  Siris  was  prolwbly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno, 
where  there  is  now  an  open  road  frequented  by  vessels,  which 
take  in  cargoes  of  corn,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
country.  In  1 753,  two  bronze  tables,  with  inscriptions,  were 
found  about  eight  miles  above  PoUcoro,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Agri,  near  the  town  of  Pisticci,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Heraclean  tables.  They  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Studj  at  Naples.  South  of  the 
Sinno,  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea-coast.  Fonr  miles 
south  of  the  Sinno  is  Rocea  Imperiale,  the  last  town  of  Basi- 
linata,  built  on  a  (xmical  hill,  which  it  crowns  to  the  very 
summit,  after  the  Ihshion  of  the  Calabrian  towns.  Six  miles 
beyond  is  Roseto,  the  first  town  or  village  of  Calabria  Citra. 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  from  the  Bradano  to  Rocea 
Imperiale,  is  about  24  miles. 

Tho  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  A 
wad  branches  out  of  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria 
at  Auletta,  and  crossing  the  Apcnnine  ridge  leads  to  Po- 
tenza,  which  is  the  capital  of  Basilicata.  It  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the 
intendente,  or  ^veraor,  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
(Hvil  and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  eontiuns  also  the 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Potenza.  (Gatta,  iMcania.)  A  road,  the 
only  one  that  crosses  Basilicata  from  east  to  west,  leads  from 
Potenza,  through  the  town  of  Tricarico,  to  Matera,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles  through  a  mountainous  country,  Matera 
is  a  considerable  town,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano,  and 
about  20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  tho  province.  The  other  towns  of  the  interior 
are  Oppido,  Acraenza,  and  Montepeloso,  which  are  near  the 
banks  of  thb  Bradano,  and  south  of  the  lateral  ridge  of 
Apennines  above-inentioned,  which  runs  westwud  towards 
the  Terra  d'Otranto.  A  part  of  Basilicata,  however,  stretches 
beyond  and  to  the  north  of  this  ridge,  extending  to  the 
hnnks  nf  the  Ofanto.  and  intn  th*t  «rrMt  ntain  nt  Pnnli»  Tn 


road  leads  across  the  mountsim  Aom  Potenta  tlsoo^ 
AvigUano  to  MeliL  MelA  was  me  of  the  first  places  -vbSL 
the  Normans  became  possessed  of  in  Apulia. 

In  the  southern  part  of  interior  Baulieata  there  are  w> 
towns  of  any  importance:  some  villa^s  thinly  scattered 
about  the  valleys  were  formerly  baronial  fiefs,  Uie  titles  of 
which  are  still  borne  by  Neapolitan  families;  such  am 
Stigliano,  Laurenzana,  Salandra,  Francavilla,  Uarsico 
Vetere,  &c. 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  80  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to&, 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto.  near  Melfl,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  riverTrecchina  on  Uie  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Its  breadlh 
flrom  E.  to  W.  varies  considerably ;  in  its  widest  part  it  is 
about  60  miles,  between  the  moulh  of  the  Bradano  and  the 
frontiers  ofl^ncipato  Citra,  near  Marsico  Novo.  Swinburne 
states  the  snrfaee  of  the  province  to  be  1,605.000  Neapolitan 
moggie,  a  measan  about  one-^hth  leu  than  the  English 
acre.  He  states  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  increased  much  since  his  time,  as 
Basilicata  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  whidi 
the  least  progress  in  apiculture,  industry,  or  eommeree  faaa 
been  made.  Serrittori,  in  his  Saggio  Slattti$goe/e/i'//a/ia, 
states  the  population  at  4.^2.000;  but  soother,  and  a  mor« 
accurate  statistical  writer,  Afan  di  Rivera,  a  Neapo\\taa 
colonel  of  engineers,  states,  that  by  drawing  a  line  from 
Montepeloso  near  Matera  in  the  north,  and  carrying  it 
through  the  centre  of  tho  province  southward  to  Francavdla, 
on  the  borders  of  Calabria,  the  whole  population  found  to 
the  east  of  this  line  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  including 
the  valleys  of  the  Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri,  and  Sinno,  is 
about  1 17,000  inhabitants,  divided  among  33  communes,  and 
spread  over  a  surface  of  1 200  square  miles.  This  extent 
includes  more  than  one-third  of  the  province,  and  the  masi 
fertile  part  of  it.  The  districts  of  Melfi,  Lavello»  and  Ve- 
nosa,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ofanto,  he  calculates  to  eontun 
about  70,000  inhabitants.  The  small  district  wesi  of  the 
Apennines,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Pt^astro.  witli 
the  towns  of  Maratea,  Lauria  (4000  inhabitants),  and  Lago- 
negro,  contains,  perhaps.  20,000  more.  There  remains  tho 
midland  mountainous  division  of  the  country,  whiclvwilh 
the  exception  of  the  district  of  Potenza.  the  town  of  Tric»< 
rico.  the  district  of  Muro,  and  one  or  two  other  plaeei,  ia 
nearly  uninhabited,  without  any  roads,  and  covered  w^ 
forestn.  From  all  this  it  appears  probable  that  the  wbol» 
population  of  the  province  does  not  exceed  300,000.  if  it 
reaches  that  number. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Basilicata  ia  not  welt  asear- 
teiiicd,  though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  this  pro- 
vince by  Basiliua  II.,  emperor  of  Const»ntiaople,  who  recon- 
quered it  from  the  Saracens  and  the  Longobards  at  the- 
besrinningof  the  eleventh  century.  tGaUa,Memone  IslnricA^ 
delta  Lucania  ;  Swinburne's  7^  Sidliet ;  Keppel  Craven's 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Pronncet  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples :  Aran  di  Rivera,  Contiderazioni  ttd  Regno  delit 
dag  Siei^e.) 

BA'SILISK  (BasiUtetu,  Dandin),  in  zoology,  a  genns  of 
Saurian  reptiles,  belon^ngto  thelguanian  fomily.  It  ist» 
be  obsen'ed  that  the  basilisk  of  modem  erpetoh^  is  a  very 
different  animal  from  the  basilisk  (^fftXiffroc)  or  royal  ser- 
pent of  antiquity,  the  Tsepha  or  Taiphom  of  the  Hebrews^ 
which  is  translated  cockatrice  in  our  English  version  of  Uie 
sacrcd  Scriptures,  and  which  was  formerly  the  subject  of  so 
many  fabulous  narrations.  The  principal  circumstauce» 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  or 
the  different  occasions  upon  which  it  has  been  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  CocKATRiCB,  to  which  they  more  properly  belong  tban 
to  the  present  article.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  solely  to  the  basilisks  of  modem  zool<^ists.  and  oT 
which,  being  an  American  genus  (at  least  its  most  authen- 
tic species),  the  antienis  could  have  had  no  knowlec^. 

The  basilisks  are  distinguished  fi-om  other  genera  of  th* 
Iguanian  reptiles  by  the  absence  of  the  lax  and  dilate*!*- 
skin  under  the  throat,  by  the  waut  of  thigh  pores,  and  stilk 
more  particularly  by  the  elevated  crest  or  fin  which.  Lit«  th» 
dorsals  of  some  fishes,  Tuns  along  the  whole  length  of  \hm 
back  and  tail,  and  is  supported  by  the  spinous  processea  c/ 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebras.  These  processes  ate  lazgnly 
developed  in  most  of  the  family,  and  in  the  gaana*  togm 
particularly  project  ftr  beyond  the  skin  of  the  back.  tSke^i^ 
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lislu.  uid  eonaequently  are  not  of  the  same  importance  u  a 
zoological  character  in  influencing  the  aquatic  habits  of  the 
animals.  In  other  respects  the  basilisks  are  of  a  thick  and 
elongated  form,  and  have  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
body,  as  well  oa  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  extremities*  covered 
viin  small  scales,  of  a  rhomboidal  fitrm,  and,  generally 
speaking,  slightly  carinated.  The  head  is  short  and  thick, 
particularly  towards  the  occiput,  the  nose  blunt,  and  the 
tongue  large,  thick,  tlat,  rounded  at  the  point,  not  exten- 
sible, and  attached  below  to  the  under-jaw  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length ;  the  tail  is  long,  very  much  com- 
pressed on  the  aides,  and  surmounted,  at  least  on  the  half 
next  the  origin,  with  a  high  vertical  fin,  covered  with  small 
scales  like  those  of  the  body,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  legs  are  long, 
and  the  feet  provided  with  Ave  toes  each,  which  are  long, 
separate,  and  ftimished  with  small  claws.  To  the  occiput  is 
attached  a  membranous  bag,  which  the  basilisk  has  the 
power  of  distending  with  air,  or  emptying,  as  its  occasions 
require,  and  which  appears  to  supply  in  this  genus  the  ab- 
sence of  the  dilatable  skin  on  the  throat,  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  the  guanas,  either  oa  a  reservoir  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  fresh  air  to  supply  their  necessities  while  diving, 
or  by  enlarging  their  magnitude  without  adding  to  their 
weight,  to  assist  them  in  the  actions  of  swimming  and  in 
keeping  the  head  above  water,  or  perhaps  for  both  these 
purposes.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  basilisks,  their 
aquatic  habits  are  still  more  powerfully  increased  by  the 
vertical  fin  of  the  back,  which,  like  that  on  the  tail,  is 
capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  the  vill  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  consequently,  whilst  it  does  not  impede  its  motiou 
on  Uie  dry  land,  gnwy  focilitates  its  power  of  iwimming 
and  moving  about  in  Uie  water.  In  snort,  these  animals 
may  be  said  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  swimming 
apparatus,  which  is  of  the  utmost  service  to  them  as  aquatic 
animals,  without  encumbering  them  at  other  times ;  a  beau- 
tiful provision  of  nature  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  polroated, 
or  webbed  feet,  which,  as  in  the  cose  of  all  other  palmated 
animals,  would  have  reduced  the  progression  of  the  basilisks 
on  land  to  a  slow  and  awkward  gait,  and  rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  for  them  to  ascend  trees  or  move  securely 
among  their  branches.  Yet  H^eir  whole  organic  structure, 
the  lengUi  of  thdr  limbs,  and  the  division  and  flexibiUty  of 
their  tou.  all  announce  the  rapidity  of  movemont  aiul  arbo- 
real habits  df  these  animals,  in  which  are  united,  by  the 
most  simple  means,  fVinctions  and  habits  the  most  di- 
reotly  opposed  to  one  another.  The  genus  Ophryetia  of 
authcffs  exhibits  much  of  the  same  structure,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  strongly  developed,  nor  is  it  easy  to  oon- 
ceive  any  just  grounds  for  sen;>arating  these  animals  from 
the  basilisks.  Two  species  only  are  usually  lefiamd  to  this 
geuDf. 


[Hoodad  BadlUt.  B.  aHntiU.] 


1.  The  Hooded  BatiHah  (S.  mitraitu,  Daudin)  measures 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  ori^n  of  the 
tail,  which  is  itself  nearly  twice  as  long  again,  being 
nineteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length.  This  animal  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  generic  characters  already  described, 
and  mora  especially  by  the  bag  or  hood  of  the  occiput, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it,  since  it 
is  but  slightly  indicatod  in  the  other  species ;  this  bag, 
when  ^Btended  with  air,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 


down  the  sides  tram  the  dorsal  fln  to  Uic  flanks  ;  two  small 
whitish  bands  pass  over  the  eyes  and  from  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  prolonged  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  Udl  is  so  remarkably  attenuated  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, as  to  show  the  articulations  of  the  vertcbne  beneath. 
Seba,  who  first  described  this  animal,  besides  identifying 
with  it  all  the  ridiculous  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  concerning  the  fabulous  basilisk  or 
cockaUice,  has  encumbered  its  history  with  various  specu- 
lations of  his  own,  which,  if  not  equally  absurcf,  are  to  the 
full  as  injurious  in  a  zoological  point  of  view.  He  calls  it, 
for  instance,  a  flying  dragon,  and  pretends  that  its  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  support  it  through  the  air  in  Uie  act  of 
flying,  a  faculty  which  is  quite  as  foreign  to  the  oaailiak  as 
it  is  to  a  trout  or  perch,  which  he  says  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  its  fins :  it  is  odd  enough  that  this  similarity  of  form 
did  not  suggest  to  him  a  similarity  of  function  likewise, 
which  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
strange  hypothesis  he  has  adopted.  This  species  inhabits 
Guiana  and  ^e  tropical  farls  South  America  generally : 
its  habits  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
general  cbaractern  of  the  genus. 

3.  The  Crested  Baailuk  iB.  AmbotTiensis,  Daudin).  a 
large  species,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  white  lines  on  the  bead  and  neck, 
brown  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly, 
irregularly  dotted  with  numerous  white  points.  This  species, 
as  its  scientific  name  imports,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Amboyna 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  generally.  It  keeps 
in  the  vieini^  of  riven  and  fresh-water  pcHids,  where  it  lo\'es 
to  bask  on  toe  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the 
stream.  On  the  first  appearance  .of  danger  it  drops  into 
the  watnr,  and  conceals  itself  beneath  some  rock  or  stone, 
whence  it  may  be  taken  with  the  naked  hand,  or  wiUi  a 
noose,  for  it  is  a  stupid  and  timid  animal.  It  is  caught 
for  the  sake  of  its  flosh,  which  is  white  and  as  tender  as 
chicken:  in  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  venison.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun,  paying  no  attention  afterwards  to  her 
young  progeny. 

BASIIJUS  (BoffiXfioc),  the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  a  village  of. 
Macedonia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
Wh«D  twen^-five  years  of  age  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople to  seek  tat  better  fortune.  He  there  found  a  friend  in 
th«  superior  of  a  monastery  where  he  had  applied  for  shel- 
ter, who  introduced  him  to  the  service  of  on  olHeer  of  tho 
court  of  the  Bmparar  Michael  III.  Having  become  known 
to  that  sovereign,  be  gained  his  favour,  and  became  his 
chamberlain  in  861.  He  soon  after  took  a  wife,  who  was  a 
concubine  of  Miotwel.  The  patrician  Bardas,  a  relation  of 
the  emperor,  became  jealous  of  Basilius,  and  the  Macedonian 
adventurer,  fearing  bis  machinations,  anticipated  him  by 
accusing  him  of  conspiring  wninst  the  emi»eror.  Bardas 
having  exculpated  himself  liuehael  and  Basilius  swore  be- 
fore  £e  patriarch  on  the  sacrament,  tliat  they  would  not 
attempt  anything  against  him.  Soon  after,  while  the  two 
rivdswere  aecompanying  Michael  oiian  expedition,  Basilius 
assassinated  Bardas  m  uie  emperor's  tent,  and  was  made 
by  Michael  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  a.d.  866.  Michael 
rendering  himself  omous  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery. 
Basilius  remonstrated  with  him,  but  he  only  irritated  the 
emperor,  who  attempted  to  depose  his  colleague.  But 
Basilius  anticipated  the  emperor's  design :  he  formed  a  plot 
with  some  other  officers  of  the  palace,  and  when  the  em- 
peror one  evening  retired  to  his  nwm  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, Ihsy  muidered  him  in  his  bed.  a.d.  867. 

Basilius  was  now  proclaimed  emperor;  and  his  conduct 
on  the  throne  which  be  had  obtained  Uirougfa  crime  was 
wise  and  equitable.  He  re-established  order  m  the  empire, 
enforced  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  corrected  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  -into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  profligate  reign  of  Michael,  and  b^an  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  successor  Leo,  but  has  retained  the  name  of  Ba- 
silica. He  dismissed  the  intriguing  Photius,  who  had 
usurped  the  patriarchate,  and  re-established  the  patriuch 
Ignatius  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  He  assembled  a 
general  council  at  Constantinoj>le  in  869.  to  which  Pope 
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;th8  Emperor  Ludovicus  II.,  but  he  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  bim  and  withdrew  his  troops.  He  was  inore  auccess- 
fiil  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  retovered  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  the  arms  of  the  empire  beyond  the 
Eophtt^es  in  872,  wher«  they  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
time.  He  defeated  the  Pauliciana,  a  sect  that  had  established 
itself  in  Pontus,  and  had  been  for  many  years  itl  a  state  of 
revolt  agalhst  the  empire.  BasiliuB  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Itussiansof  Kiew,  and  Sent  them  an  arch- 
bishop, wno  convertfed  many  of  that  nation  to  Christianity, 
and  fifom  that  time  the  Ilitssians  bcgab  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Grfifek  Church.  At  the  end  of  877,  Ignatius 
died;  and  PhoUus  being  rcstotod  by  BasiliUs  to  the  patri- 
archal see,  feeSh  dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  And  the  Roman  Churches.  In  880  the  Greeks 
last  Syracuse,  which  Was  taken  by  the  Saracens  after  a  long 
siege,  tiaaililis  died  hi  886  of  a  blow  which  he  received  fVom 


east,  and  advancing  from  74°  B.  long,  to  S2?,  eneirdM  tha 
countries  drained  by  the  rivers  Tap^  and  Net-liudda ;  hat 
at  the  source  of  th6  latter  river  it  acain  turns  to  the  west, 
and  tunning  along  its  northern  banti  returns  to  the  74th 
meridian  under  the  parallel  of  244°.  Afterwards  it  follows 
the  range  of  tbe  AravuUi  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Hima- 
laya by  the  elevated  plain  ^lilch  extends  bbtweeD  tbe  Sue- 
I6^e  and  Jumna,  where  iheso  rirerd  IssUto  thnn  the  Hima- 
laya ran^.  The  )Simalaya  fbrml  the  boundary  to  it! 
farthest  extremi^  at  the  sonice  of  the  firahmapobtta,  in- 
cluding the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Tsampoo; 
and  the  boundary  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into  the 
unknown  region  Where  the  rivers  IraWaddy  and  Saluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  litter  river  it  runs  south  to 
its  mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  island  of  Singapore.   Thus  the  basin  df 


a  stag  while  hunting.  Helfefta  book  of  advice  (K(^<tXma  t  the  BayofBongal  comprehends  countries  not  much  less 
irapaivtriKA)  addressed  to  his  son  Leo,  which  is  divided  into  '  than  half  of  Europe  In  extent.  Accordingly  we  find,  not  only 
sixty-six  short  chapters,  fcontaining  many  good  maxims  for  i  that  it  is,  and  ever  haS  been,  fliuch  ftequented  by  t-essels. 
his  conduct.  It  has  boeh  published  under  the  title  otBasilH  ,  but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  eivifiiation  made  con- 
Tmperatorit  kxhortaHonum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leonem  I  «tderabte  progress,  add  that  at  all  tlinea  tbe  art*  of  peace 
Mum  cognomento  philotophum,  Parii,  1584,  4tri.,  by  F.  i  have  bi»ii  ^r^atly  cultivated  withiti  the  Junitt  of  iifs  basin. 
Moral:  and  also  at  Gbttiugen,  l2rao.,  1674,  by  Just  Von  No  other  similar  portion  of  the  ocean  has  8d  large  abasiii 
t>rahsfeld.  Another  work  by  Basilius,  also  addressed  to  '  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  except  the  Whang-Hai,  or  Yellow 
Leo  ('Erfpa  A-apaiVtffic  itg  fi*  dvroS  tAbv  Atovra  Bn*TiX(a), waS  Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  Wortheni  China, 
lately  published  by  A.  Mai  in  voL  tt.  of  his  VatitMn  Col-  which,  though  considerably  narrower,  and  not  exceeding 
lectiont.  pp.  670-G81,  one-fourth  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of  two  in 

BASILI'US  II.  was' the  son  of  the  fimperor  Romanus  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yan-tae- 
the  "  ' -  .  .  . 

vai 

death  by   .... 

self,  but  acknowlcdifcd,  as  his  successors,  Basiliils,  and  hU  ,  knoWn  ftict  that  no  country  is  so  thickly  peopled  as  the 
yoiinger  brother  CbnstaQtinie,  who  were  then  minors.  When  ;  northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any  portion  of  the 
ZimivceS  diei  in  975,  the  two  brothers  were  proclaimed  .  ocean  traversed  1^  so  f;teat  a  nuihbcr  at  trading  vesaels  as 
emperorfl  undet  the  gdardianshlp  of  the  eilnuch  BasIUus.  the  Wbang-Hu. 

The  em^re  wafi  disturiifld  for  Several  years  \iY  the  revolts  ot\  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  <^  small  extent, 
Bardas  Sclbrds  in  Asfa,  and  afterwards  of  Bardas  Phocas,  |  the  surrounding  country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backward 
who  luid  been  sent  froih  Constantinople  agaiiist  Sclerua. '  in  civilization,  and  its  ports  only  occasionally  resorted  toby 
Phocas,  howevet,  died  itl  989 ;  atid  Sclerus  impldtcd  the  vessels.   Such  is  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whoso 

Sirdon  of  Basilius,  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of ,  basin  commonly  coincides  with  its  shores,  and  in  no  place 
asiliua  was  oUb  continual  Warfare  against  the  Saracens,  probably  extends  more  than  twenty  tuiles  inland.    It  was 


the  Bulgarians,  the  i^clavonians,  the  Emperof  Dtho  III., 
and  iheXohgobard  Dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against 
the  Bulgarians  was  the  moSt  obstinate.  It  began  ih 
981,  and  lasted  till  1014,  when  Basilius  defeated  Samuel, 
%itiu  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  ravaged  the  counby  round 
Philippopolis.   Being  embarrassed  In  his  march  by  15,000 


only  navigated  to  any  extenrwhcn  tbe  trade  between  Eu- 
rope andlndia  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  is  rarely 
used  by  trading  vessels  since  tbe  discovery  of  the  route 
round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

The  basins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  v&rietics.  Those 
which  are  commonly  called  mountain-lakes,  but  with  more 


prisoners  whom  he  had  na&,  Basilius  divided  theih  into  '  propriety  valley-lake*  hat*  in  general  s  very  narrow  basin, 
companieSoflODcdbh,dndthcncaUsed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  i  being  enclosed  on  all  Sides  by  mountains.  Many  of  them, 
outi  excepting  ohiy  one  man  in  each  coinpany,  who  was  to  !  recenre  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in  which  case  Iheir  basin 
Shbw  his  companion^  the  Way,  In  this  manner  they  returned  {  runs  up  such  rivet  to  its  source,  and  thus  It  happens  that 
to  King  Samdel,  ^ho  itaS  so  horriBed  at  the  sig-ht  that  he  :  mountain -lakes  have  a  very  lon^and  narrow  basin,  streteh- 
fell  into  a  swoon,  dhd  died  tttp  days  after.    Tlie  history  of'  ing  upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.    This  is  the  case 


the  Greek  Empire  is  alnio^t  all  through  &  history  of  horrors. 
Ih  10)9  Basilius  had  subdued  tl\e  whole  country  of  the 
Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  tjanube.  In  1022  he  went  to  make 
War  against  the  King  of  Ilieria,  tbe  modern  Georgia,  ahd 
d<;f(.'ated  htm.  Wledimir,  Grand  Duke  of  the  Russians, 
jnarried  Basilius'^  fiister,  after  having  received  baptism  In 
908,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout  his  dominions. 
3asilius  died  in  1035,  after  a  reign  of  5fty  years.  His 
brother  Cohstantine,  ^ho  4ras  nominally  bis  colleague,  but 
had  no  power  during  his  btolher's  life,  succeeded  him  as 
sole  emperor  after  his  death.  Basilius  was  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful warrior,  but  inhuman,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical. 
Ke  loaded  his  Btibjects  with  taxes,  ahd  left  his  coffers  filled 

idassiTi,  t'rchcb ;  Jtu^'s-^e^et,  rheer-gebiet,  see- 
ebiot,  Deritian  ;  Zadno,  Italian),  is  a  term  recently  intro- 
uced  into  geographical  description.    It  may  be  applied  to 
any  collection  of  water,  as  seaS,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  com- 
prehends, in  etcry  case,  all  the  countries  which  are  drained 
by  die  waters  which  riih  into  Such  sea,  lake,  ot  riveh 

It  is  instructive  aiid  liseftil  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
basin  of  ii  sea.  If  tney  riin  .far  ililand,  and  comprehend  a 
great  extent  of  coiinlty,  the  bitiiih  commonly  contains  large 
and  . fertile  plains,  hiiijiitniiis  a  ntitncfous  population,  and 
tiaa  in  some  period  of  hislpry  iriuat;  coiisiileribio  prbgtess  in 
(;ivilization.  Thfe  Bay  of  Boii^ial  may  serve  as  an  instance. 
Tlie  boundary  of  its  basin  i-uiis  froih  Cape  Comorin  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  penitisula  Within  the  Ganges  up  to 
SCif°     lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 


with  many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  atld  th^  Like  of  Geneva, 
which  receives  the  Rhone,  The  lakes  of  plains  have,  in 
general,  a  much  larger  basin,  as  they  receive  the  drainage 
of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes  of  North  America 
and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  I^s  which  occur  In  the  ste- 
rile plains  called  steppesi  and  on  that  aceoutit  are  called 
lakes  of  steppes,  have  lVet|tibntly  vbry  lar^e  basing  even 
more  extennve  than  tliMe  of  mahy  portions  of  ttie  ocean. 
Thus  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  fs  probdbly  almost  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Meditetranean,  and  the  basin  of  tbe  Zjike 
of  Aral  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Golf  of  Persia.  [See 
Lakb.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  rivers,  especially  since  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  has  begun  to  be  considered  as  the  true 
basis  of  its  geographical  description.  Much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character  of  a  country,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  frequently  chbhge  f^om  the 
basin  of  one  rivet  to  that  of  another ;  and  when  In  the  baisun 
of  one  river  such  dianges  are  obsen-ed  tt>  occur,  the  ibr^ 
mation  of  tiie  basin  commonly  presents  iome  point  or  ptaco 
where  the  change  begins  to  be  sensible,  aild  thay  conse- 
quently be  indicated  with  some  dfcgrCe  Of  teHSiihty. 

The  firaX  thing  to  he  considered  is  the  extent  arid  form  of 
a  rivcr-bosin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in^e  middle  part  of 
its  course,  where  it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tribu- 
taries. At  both  extremities  towards  the  source,  add  towards 
the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower.  This  Is  the  case  with 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire,  l^nt.  ahd  many  other  rivers 
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Sut  fbU  hile  U  nibject  to  efceptioiu.  The  baiin  of  the 
Nile  is  vary  wi^s  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  oompre- 
hendiqg  probably  upvatds  of  1 5  of  long.*  but  in  the  middle 
of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  ex- 
tends to  the  same  nun^ber  of  mites,  and  frequently  still  less. 
The  I^nube,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger 
the  Author  it  advances  in  its  couise,  preserves  nearly  the 
same  width  its  mouth  vhiich  it  attains  higher  up  in  its 
course. 

The  boundaries  of  riTff-basfiiji  deaena  peculiar  attenUmi. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  coacse  of  luKe  n'^n  generally  lie 
in  wry  mountainous  co(iptrie|,  and  here  a  commuou^on 
hetveen  Uie  different  river-basins  cim  only  be  effected  by 
Ipads,  at  is  the  case  with  the  rivers  which  dpsceod  from 
^  southern  and  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  Some- 
times the  whole  boundary,  or  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  a 
riyer-basin  is  formed  ia  tiiis  way,  and  consequently  presents 
gr^at  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion ore  the  river-basins  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the 
mifldte  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course  often  lie  through 
a  plain  or  country  of  undulating  surface,  and  in  such  a 
region  a  water  communication  may  be  effected  by  canals. 
The  most  estansiTs  ^stem  of  water  oommuiiication  on  th* 
globe  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yan-tse-kiang. 
When  two  riven  run  through  the  same  plain,  nature  has 
Boiqctimea  effected  a  water  communication  between  such 
river  systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch  from  one  to 
the  other.  Such  a  communication  is  said  to  exist  between 
tbe  Menam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  rivor 
of  Caraboju;  and  in  Surope,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between 
tbe  Paltx-Eir  and  the  Skaleflea-Blf.  In  these  instances, 
ho^vever,  the  rivers  run  through  tbe  plain  in  tbe  same 
direction ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  America  is  a  natural 
canal  which  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  indeed  run  in  Uie  same  plain,  but  not  in  die 
same  direction.  The  boundaries  of  the  basins  of  some 
nvcrs  are  entirely,  nr  nearly  so,  ibcraed  by  extensive  plains, 
no  mountain  range  intervening  between  them ;  the  coun- 
tries in  which  this  takes  place,  as  is  the  ease  with  many 
river-basins  in  Eussia,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  establishing 
an  extensive  communication  by  canals. 

Tlie  internal  structure  of  liie  lja»in  also  requires  oxamina* 
tion.    Most  rivors  trnvcriie  a  country  which  rises  slowly  to- 
wards thoir  sources,  mid  the  ascent  is  only  rapid  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course;  but  some  rivers,  after  issuing 
from  the  mountains  which  give  them  origin,  traverse,  in 
their  course  to  the  sea,  plains  of  different  elevation.    Thus  ' 
tlie  Danube  traverses  three  extensive  plains,  that  of  Bavaria,  | 
jf  Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first,  in  its  highest  part, ' 
rises  above  1 000  feet,  the  second  about  300,  and  the  third  . 
probably  only  100  feet  or  less,  above  the  sea  level.   These  | 
plains  are  divided  from  one  another  by  extensive  nioun-  < 
tain  ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of  the  river,  termi-  j 
nating  on  its  banks,  narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.     Plains  of  such 
ditferent  elevation  above  the  lev^jl  of  the  sea,  must,  of  course, 
differ  materially  in  productions,  soil,  and  climate.  [See 
Danubs.]  I 

Whenever  a  river,  with  its  tributai-ies,  traverses  an  exten-  i 
sive  basin,  tlie  surface  of  this  basin  in  general  presents  a  great . 
variety  of  geologicid  formations.   As  the  upper  branches,  in  | 
such  a  case,  take  their  origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  i 
they  commonly  lie  in  primitive  roiiks.  but  the  river  gradually  { 
descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent  formaliou,  until,  on  its  ap- 
proach to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  it  comes  to  an  alluvial  sod, 
which  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of  the  sea 
into  which  it  empties  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine. 
Tbe  basin  of  many  little  river»,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  allu- 
vial soil  are  excepted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is' 
the  case  with  -  many  of  niose  which  traverse  the  H  ighlands  ' 
of  Scotland.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bed  of  a 
rivor  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two  different  forma- 
tions, as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  primitive 
rocks  of  the  Snowdcn  range  from  the  Hiraethog  Hills, 
which  are  of  secondary  formation.   The  bed  of  a  river  is.  for 
the  most  part,  the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
basin  which  it  traverses,  by  laying  open  to  observation  tbe 
different  strata  of  which  the  adjacent  mountaiiu,  hilla,  and 
plains  ue  ciMnposcd. 


a  pleasant' pari  of  ibe'connty,  and  being  at  Ui*  junctiM 
of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great  western  road  from 
London,  it  has  an  ^ppearanf»  of  much  activi^  and  com" 
mands  considerable  trade,  iyhhpugh  too  adjacent  country 
is  surroundpd  v/ith  woods,  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  many 
fine  houses  are  dispersed  through  it.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
town,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  abounding  in  trout: 
this  brook  (called  in  tfa^  Ordnanpe  Ifiaf.  No.  12,  the  Town 
Brook)  rises  about  oqo  mile  and  a  haJf  Vest  of  Basingstoke 
and  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Lqddoq,  an  affluent  of  tbo 
Thames.  Basingstoke  ia  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
under  the  n^me  of  Battngtochsi,  and  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or  been 
distributod  into  hidt)?.  ondwbich  bad,  at  the  time  of  the 
Surrey,  a  market  worth  thirty  shillings.  The  Saxon  addi- 
tion of  Stoke,  or  hamlet,  would  imply  that,  previous  to  tbe 
Conquest,  it  was  of  inferior  importance  to  Basing,  now  called 
Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  historically 
remarkable  for  tbe  long  and  spuited  stand  which  was  made 
in  the  caatlecalled  Basing  House,  by  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester, its  owner,  against  tbe  Parliamentary  forces,  until 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  it  tia  the  ground 
in  1645. 

At  a  shott  disUnee  vest  from  Basingstoke  is  an  antient 
encampment :  tbe  emborikment  is  about  11 00  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, but  no  traces  of  a  ditch  are  visible :  it  has  two 
entmnoes,  respectively  east  and  west ;  its  furm  is  that  of  an 
irregular  oval,  approaching  to*  an  oblong  square. 

An  hospital  for  the  maintenanco  of  aged  and  impotent 
priests  was  founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the 
instance  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord 
Chancellor  in  that  reign,  and  it  became  eventually  apjAx)- 
priated  to  the  reception  of  superannuated  fellows  and 
scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation,— Merton  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a 
litUe  below  tbe  town  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  might 
be  traced  not  very  long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  tlio 
northern  extremity  of  Basingstoke  are  the  remains  of  Hiip 
Holy  Ohost  Chapel,  described  by  Camden  as  having  been 
ere<^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  William  (after- 
wards Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  a  fraternity  of  the  same 
name.  Mr.  Carter,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapel  is  not  of  tatfi^  date  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  although  carvings  ^pear  to  have  been  added 
and  alterations  made  in  that  of  Henry  VHI.  The  frater- 
nity was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  ib 
possessions  vested  in  the  crown ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I. 
and  tbe  possessions  granted  anew  '  for  tho  mointenatire  of  a 
priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  for  tbe  in- 
struction of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke.' The  fraternity  became  extinct  about  the  coin- 
mencement  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  and  the  estate  wajf 
seized  by  parliament,  and  the  building  dilapidated  aiij 
school  shut  up  during  the  civil  wars  ;  Bishop  Morlej-,  llo^v- 
ever,  procured  the  restoration  of  the  estate,  about  JC"0,  fur 
ecclesiastical  purposes  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  Tbe  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  |s  a  spacious  ^nd  jiand- 
some  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancy;),  an()  side  aisles, 
with  a  low  square  tower.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
of  stone,  but  the  other  sides  are  constructed  with  alternate 

Buares  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  buijt  in  the  reign  of 
enry  VHI.  under  (ho  direction  of  Foy.  bisjiop  qf  Win- 
chester. The  living,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  is  u 
discharged  vicarage  in  the  gif(  of  ft{agda|en  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at       6«.  S>\d. 

When  woollen  manufactures  began  to  be  first  established 
in  this  country,  Basingstoke  obtained  a  considerable  share 
in  the  business,  and  was  particularly  noted  for  its  druggets 
and  shalloons.  These  manul'acturea  hiive  long  ceased  ; 
and  at  present  malting  and  the  corn  trade  form  the  prin- 
cipal business,  which  has  been  much  facilitated  by  a  canal 
(called  the  Basingstoke  Canal)  ifr(^  this  town  to  the 
river  Wey  in  Surrey,  which  communicates  with  the  Thames 
and  affords  a  water  passage  to  London.  Tbo  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  tiie  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitaun-week,  23rd  September,  and  IVth  Octo- 
ber; all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  fairs  ibr  catllp. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  according  to  t|ie' re- 
turns of  1831,  was  727;  and  the  population  consisted  of 
3581  persons;  of  whom  1863  we're  females.   The  town  was 
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petty  uuions  are  holden  here.  Basingstoke  poueuet  a  free 
■ohool  of  some  repute  and  three  eharity-schools,  one  of 
which,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of 
twelve  boys,  is  supported  by  the  Skinners'  Company  of 
lx>ndon.  John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator, 
and  the  brothers  Joseph  aod  Thomas  Warton,  ven  bcun  at 
Basingstoke. 

'  (Gough's  Camdet^s  Britannia  ;  Oentleman'a  Magazine, 
1787  and  1802;  y/amef*  Collections /or  the  Hittory  of 
Hamp*hire;  Braylev  and  Britton's  *  Hampshire.'  inBeau- 
tiee  of  England  and  fFalet.) 

BASINO.  JOHN,  or  D£  BASINGSTOKE,  who  re- 
ceived hia  name  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Hampshire, 
•was  an  extraordinary  person  for  his  time.  Though  the  date 
of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed,  ve  know  uat  he  was 
alive  in  the  year  1230,  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxfra^  and 
Paris,  after  tbe  custom  oS  tho  age,  but  also  at  Athens ;  a 
fact  remarked  by  Leland  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
English  scholars  at  that  time,  who  seldom  jarooeeded  farther 
eastward  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  improve- 
ment in  learning,  than  Rome  or  Venice.  At  Athens  he 
studied  the  sciences  under  Constantino,  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  AUiens.  Leland  says,  at  his  return  he  brought 
Tith  him  into  England  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which, 
together  with  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  caused  Hugh 
Grossoteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  great  restorer  of  that  lan- 
guage, to  promote  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester. 
It  was  upon  Basing's  information,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells 
us,  tiiat  Gfosseteste  sent  to  Athens  tot  a  Greek  manuscript 
entitled  'The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  which, 
vhen  obtained,  he  translated  into  Latin.  The  translation 
vas  printed  among  the  *  Orthodoxographa,'  fol.  Basil,  1555. 
Bale  and  Pita  inform  us  that  Basing  was  first  archdeacon  of 
Lmdon,  and  then  of  Leicester ;  but  the  former  preferment 
is  mentioned  upon  no  authority.  Peggc,  in  the  *  Life  of 
Roger  de  Weseham'  (from  Wharton's  'Anglia  Sacra"), 
instead  of  Leicester,  reads  Chester.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
that  John  de  Baaing  introduced  into  England  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  numeral  letters:  *  This  Master  John,  more- 
over, brought  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into  England,  to- 
.  gether  with  their  symbols,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  im> 
port  and  explained  them  to  his  particular  friends.  By  which 
figures,  also,  letters  are  represented ;  and,  wliat  is  most  re- 
markable, any  number  is  represented  by  a  single  figure, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Roman  numerals,  or  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic.'  His  words  are—*  Hie  insuper  Magister 
Johannes  flguras  Orsecorum  numerates,  ct  earum  notitiam 
et  significationcs  in  Angliam  portavit,  et  familiaribus  suis 
declaravit.  Fer  quas  figures  etiam  litersa  repnesentuitur. 
De  quibus  figuris  hoo  maxime  admirandum.  quod  unica 
flgura  quilibot  numerus  reproisentatiir,  quod  non  est  in 
Latino  vol  in  Algorismo.'  (Matt  Par.  edit  1084,  p.  721.) 
The  figures,  however,  which  are  given  in  fao-simile  in  the 
*  Variantes  Lectiones '  (signat  L  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf) 
here  copied,  are  neither  like  Greek  letters  nor  the  ordinary 
Arabic  numerals.  Basing  met  with  the  invention  at  Athens, 
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but  Matthew  Paris,  who  knew  little  about  these  matters, 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  Greeks  used  any 
such  system  of  notation.  The  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Paris  in  which  these  numerals  are  found,  is  the  enlarged 
worii  in  Bene't  College  Librarj-,  Cambridge.  They  do  not 
occur  in  either  of  the  two  Manuscripts  of  Mattlicw  Paris  in 
the  British  Museum.  Matthew  Paris,  in  tho  '  Variantes 
Lectiones'  already  referred  to,  observes  tliat  the  units,  or 
single  numbers,  are  all  designated  by  lines  bearing  to  the 
left,  fVom  the  chief  upright  line.  TtHse  representing  the 
numbers,  from  ten  u|manU,  have  tbe  adjunct-lines  hearing 
to  the  right 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  death  of  John  de  Basing 
under  the  year  1253.  His  wori»  were :  1.  Doctarum  Con- 
cionum  liber  unus.  2.  Particulaa  Sententiarum  per  dis- 
tinctiones.  3.  Donatus  Gnecorum ;  a  translation,  probably 
intended  to  serve  fi>r  ins^uction  in     Greek  tongue,  as  the 


Rudiments  of  Donatus  did  for  the  Latin.  4.  CoooMdk 
Evnngeliorum:  this  is  probably  the  same  work  whichLeland 
calls  Tractatus  de  Ordine  EvangeUwum  per  annum.  H»  u 
said  to  have  written  other  works,  the  tittw  <tf  wbksh  are  un- 
known. 

(SwBtiie,  Script.  Brtftarm.  centir.p.302,fijLBuil.l559; 
Pits,  De  lOuttr.  Angl.  Script.  4to.  Par.  1619,  p.  385 ;  Pa- 
brieii  Bibl.  Med.  et  l^f.  jEtatia.  4to.  PaUv.  1754,  tarn.  ir. 
p.  54 ;  Tanner,  BibL  Brit.  Hib.  p.'430 ;  Pegn'i  Memart  <^ 
R(^er  de  IVeuham,  p.  46 ;  and  Life  qfBvXap  QroiMetIt, 
4to.  Lend.  1793,  pp.  66.  67,  345,  347.) 

BASKERVILLE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  been 
at  Wolverley  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1 706.   He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  to  any  particular  busi- 
ness: in  1726  we  find  him  keepu^  a  writing-acfaeol  at 
Birmin^m,  and  in  1745  he  engwed  in  tiie  japunnii^ 
buainaas  at  tbe  same  place,  by  whwh  De  acquired  emnder- 
abl«  wealth.  His  taste  for  literature*  and  tbe  arts  ooonectad 
with  it,  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  art  of  ]»inting.   The  most 
obvious  improvement  to  he  effected  was  in  tbe  shape  of  tbe 
tetters.   Mr.  Caslon,  previous  to  BaskemHe'i  attempts  at 
letter^founding,  had  cut  a  variety  of  matiiees  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types  which,  up  to  Us 
time,  had  been  imported  into  England.  Baskerville  carried 
the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  peifection ;  and  even  now  tdi 
types  would,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  models.  VTe 
are  told  that  he  spent  6002.  before  be  could  obtain  a  sin^ 
letter  to  please  himselft  and  some  thousands  before  be  made 
a  profit  by  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  engaged  hia  skill 
and  property.  By  his  unceasing  efforts  the  art  of  printing 
was  raised  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previouriy  nnkwnm  in 
this  country ;  and  so  ardently  did  he  prosecute  his  favourite 
object  that,  according  te  a  letter  addressed  to  H«ace  Wal- 
pole,  dated  2nd  November,  1762,  he  manufactured  his  own 
ink,  presses,  chases,  moulds  for  casting,  and  all  the  apparatus 
lor  printing.   It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  tba  pro- 
oetsos  connected  with  tho  art  of  japanuing,  which  he  carried 
on  extensively  at  the  same  time,  contributed,  under  some 
modifioalion.  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  typogra- 
phical productions.  It  is  slated  in  Hansard's  TVptttrc^a, 
that  *  be  had  a  constant  auccessi<m  of  hot  plates  M  ooroer 
ready,  in  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  tbe  Mieeti  were  in- 
serted ;  the  wet  was  tiius  expelled,  the  ink  set,  and  a  glossy 
surface  put  on  all  simultaneously.'  Dibdin,  in  bis  IntrodMC' 
tion  to  the  CUueie*,  has  given  the  following  charactef  of  tbe 
works  of  the  Baskerville  Press  :  — •  The  typography  of  Bas- 
kerville is  eminently  beautiful ;  bis  letters  in  general  are 
of  a  slender  and  delirate  form,  calculated  for  an  octavo,  or 
even  a  quarto,  but  not  sufficiently  bold  to  Bit  Uie  space  of  an 
imperial  folio,-  as  iit  evident  from  a  view  of  his  great  B\h\e. 
He  united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  elegance  of 
Plantin  with  the  clearne»s  of  the  Elzevirs;  bis  4to  and 
1 2mo  Virgil,  and  small  Prayer-book,  or  12mo  Horace  of  1762, 
seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  liaiw 
been  extremely  curious  in  the  chmce  of  his  paper  and  ink; 
the  former  Iteing  in  general  the  fruit  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
and  the  latter  partaking  of  a  peculiarly  soft,  lustre,  bordering 
upon  purple.    In  his  Italic  letter,  whether  capital  or  arnau, 
he  stands  unrivalled;  such  elegance,  freedom,  and  perfect 
symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Aldus  and  Colinsus.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  336.) 

Baskerville's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitable  to  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  his  works  now  possess  a  high  value,  and  particnlariy 
his  editions  of  some  of  the  classics  are  highly  esteemed  by 
bibliographers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  tbe  continent 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Welpole,  it  would  appear  that 
in  1 762  he  was  deurous  of  withdrawing  ihm  tbe  business : 
'  This  business  of  printing,'  he  says,  *  which  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted.'    After  1 765  httle  or 
nothing  ifssued  from  his  press,   it  is  most  likely  that  the 
t)  pographical  improvement  which  he  was  tbe  means  fif 
effecting  was  not  sufTicientiy  appreciated  at  tbe  time,  and 
that  his  efforts  were  not  very  hberally  eneouraged.  Tbe 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  granted  him  permission 
to  print  the  Bible  in  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  University  re- 
quired to  be  made  a  sharer  in  his  profite  by  a  payment  of 
per  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  ISl  I0«.  for  each 
thousand  of  the  prayer-book  r  to  the  Statiniera'  Company 
he  had  to  pay  3^7.  for  their  permission  to  ffttnt  tlie  Paalma, 
without  which  the  Frajrer-bow  would  baveb«en  inomnplctef 
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llrBulier^IldVw'inuirlea  to^vUhnrc^  Mr.  SaTes; 
her  maiden  name  was  Rnston.  He  died  without  iwue, 
Jan.  8, 1779.  Hewai  a  man  fertile  in  invention,  and  of  an 
active  mind,  but  he  left  to  others  the  teak  of  ueouting  his 
designs.  By  the  constant  endeavour*  which  he  nude  to 
attam  excellence  in  each  of  the  various  processes  connected 
with  the  arts  of  japanning  and  printing,  they  were  both 
brought  to  a  more  perfect  state;  a  result  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  exertions  of  a  single 
individual.  Mr.  Baskerville  was  rather  eccentric  in  his 
habits  and  opinions.  He  caused  each  pannel  of  his  carriage 
to  be  painted  so  as  to  represent  a  picture  of  his  trades ; 
and  in  his  will  he  desired  to  be  bturied  in  hu  garden  under 
a  structure  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  a  cone;.  His  will 
contains  an  avowal  <tf  sentiments  ocaitraxy  to  the  doctrines 
of  Cihristiani^.  The  mausoleum  above  mentioned  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Birmingham  riots  in  1791,  In  1S20, 
some  labourers  who  were  digging  tax  sand  on  its  site  dis- 
covered the  leaden  coffin  which  contained  his  remains  ; 
and  in  Hay,  1821,  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  The  body 
did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  decomposition ; 
the  singular  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  was  found 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  ex- 
ternal air.  The  shroud  was  perfect  and  very  white,  and  a 
branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  though 
&ded,  entire,  lir.  Knott  of  Birmingham  has  a  portrait  of 
Baskerville  in  his  possession,  from  which  an  engraving  has 
been  mode  for  Hansard's  T^fpograpA^. 

(Hansard's  TVpt^ropftta ;  Dibain's  Introdmtim  to  the 
Chssics.) 

BASLE.    [See  Basel.] 

BASNAGE.  Few  fomilies  have  produced  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  literary  distinction  and  moral  worth  as  the  family 
of  Basnage.  Many  of  its  members  were  zealous  and  able 
supporters  of  Protestantism  in  France. 

1.  Nicholas  Basnaor  being  comjpcUed  to  leave  France 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  uie  reformed  religion,  fled  to 
England,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Norwiefa.  He  aflterwords  returned  to  EWica,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Tefbrmed  church  at  Carentan. 

3.  Benjamin  Basnaob,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  horn  in 
1580,  was,  during  fifty-one  years,  pastor  of  the  church  which 
his  father  had  held  at  Carentan.  Benjamin  Basnage 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  reform^  religion  in  France. 
He  was  successively  a  provincial  deputy  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  the  assembly  held  at 
Rochelle  in  1622;  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  formed  in  that  assembly  in  consequence 
of  the  declared  intention  of  the  king  to  march  a^inst  the 
Protestants  with  fifty  thousand  men.  He  also  signed  the 
project  <^  defence  under  the  title  of  ModSrateur  Ajoint, 
and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid.  The  expectations  whieh 
the  French  Protestants  had  entertainad  <^  help  fhnm  James 
I.  not  being  realized,  Basnage  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
gain  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  in  that  country.  On 
the  termination  of  active  hostilities  against  the  Protestants, 
Basnage  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for 
Normandy  in  the  national  synod  which  was  held  at  Cha- 
renton  in  1 623.  The  provincial  synod  of  Normandy  having 
permitted  bim  to  leave  his  church,  his  congregation  appealed 
to  the  national  synod  at  Charcnton,  which  rejected  the  ap- 
peal, and  gave  Basnage  leave  to  accept  a  voration  to  Rouen 
or  to  other  places ;  but  ho  considered  nis  church  as  bis  wife, 
fh>m  which  be  ought  not  to  separate.  The  vigour  and  zeal 
with  which  he  maintained  the  interests  of  the  reformeil 
religion  rendered  him  an  object  of  increasing  suspicion  to 
the  court.  The  king,  by  a  decree,  forbade  him  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions,  and  refused  him  permission  to 
appear  as  a  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  synod  held  at 
Charenton,  a.d.  1631.  This  synod  commenced  its  session 
by  remonstrances  against  this  decree,  whinh  wero  so  forcibly 
expressed,  that  the  court  yielded,  and  Basnage  was  admitted 
to  tiie  synod,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  assembly  he 
exercised  great  influence.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
national  synod  held  at  Alenfon  in  1637.  The  infraction  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes*  and  the  controversy  between  the  re- 
formed clei^  themselves  on  the  univeniali^  of  grace  and 
flie  divine  iteerees,  wero  the  leading  topics  discussed  in  this 
synod. 


I   S.  ANTom  BuiriLOB,  Ae  ddait  son  of  Bei^amin. 

bom  in  1610.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
ha  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Znt- 
phen,  in  which  ptaoe  he  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

4.  Sauubl  Basnaob  do  Flottemanville,  son  of  Antoine. 
was  bom  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  preached  at  first  in  bis 
native  place,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to  Hdland  in 
1685.   He  died  a  preacher  at  Zutphen  in  1721. 

The  principal  works  of  Samuel  Basnage  were — '  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Reform^s,*  Rotterdam. 
1690, 2  vols,  folio,  republished  in  1699 ;  '  De  Rebus  Sacris 
et  EccleaiasticiB  exercitationes  Historico-criticA,  in  qnibus 
Cardinalis  Baronii  Annales  ab  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Casau- 
bonus  desiit  expenduntur,*  IVaject  1693,  1717,  4to.;  'An- 
nales Politico-Ecclesiastici  annorum  DCXLV,  a  Cmare 
Augusto  ad  Phocam  usque  in  quibus  res  imperii  eccle- 
sisequo  observatu  digniores  subjiciuntur  octdis  errmiqua 
evelluntur  Baronio,'  Rotterdam,  1706,  3  vols,  folio. 

5.  Hbnri  Basnaob  de  Franquenay,  the  youngest  son  of 
Bernamin  Basna^,  was  bom  on  the  16th  or  October,  1615, 
at  St  M^re  Eglise,  in  Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  fbr 
the  bar,  and  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  where  be  took  the 
oaths  in  1636.  His  learning  was  immense  and  his  integrity 
unsullied.  He  died  in  1 695,  and  left  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  will  be  subsequmUy  tu>ticed;  the  third,  who  waa 
in  the  swviee  of  the  Stides  General,  died  in  1733.  His 
daughter,  Msgdalen,  married,  in  1682,  M.  Paul  Baldry, 
or  Baudri,  who  leaving  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiasticil  lUstorr 
at  Utrecht 

His  works  are,  Coutumes  du  Pays  et  Duch4  de  Nor- 
mandie,  avec  coramentaires,  2  vols,  fol.,  1678,  1681,  1694  ; 
Traits  des  Hypothdques,  1687.  1724,  4to.  The  complete 
works  of  Basnage  were  published  in  2  vols.  foU  Rouen,  1776. 

6.  Jaques  Basnage  de  Beauval,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri, 
bom  at  Rouen,  8th  of  Augiut,  1 653,  was  Uio  most  cole 
brated  member  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  when  very 
young  to  Saumur.  to  study  under  the  famous  Tanneqnin,  or 
Tannegui,  or  Tanaquil  le  F^vre,  and  became  t^  fiivourite 
pupil  of  his  master.  Le  F^re  endeavoured  to  dugust  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  ministrv.  '  You  know  this  office,' 
he  said  to  him,  'only  by  its  brignt  aide,  and  are  ignorant 
how  it  has  declined  since  its  first  institution.  Believe  me, 
you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  become  an  ecclesiastic.  You 
are  too  candid  to  exercise  these  functions  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent exercised,  and  your  frankness  would  render  the  greater 
pact  of  your  colle^^es  your  enemies.'  There  may  have 
been  some  tincture  of  personal  animosity  in  these  words  of 
Le  F^vre,  since  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  clergy  of  Sauraur, 
who  had  caused  him  some  trouble.  The  advice  of  the 
mister  did  not  overpower  the  rescAution  of  the  pupil,  and 
Basnage  followed  his  previous  faielination  for  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  went  to  Geneva,  already  inul 
read  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.  At 
Geneva  he  studied  theology  under  Mestrezat,  Turretin, 
and  Tronchin ;  and  at  Sedan  under  Jurieu  and  Beaulieu. 
On  his  return  to  Rouen  he  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
September,  1676,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  in  that  city.    He  married,  in 

1684,  Anne  du  Moulin,  daughter  of  Cyrus  du  Moulin,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin, 

The  church  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June, 

1685,  Basnage  obtained  permissun  from  the  king  to  retire 
to  Holland;  and  accordingly  ho  settled  at  Rottwdam,  in 
which  plac^  he  was  a  stipendiary  minister,  until,  in  1691, 
the  consistory,  influenced  by  Heinsius,  aimointed  him  pastor 
of  a  church  at  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague  he  not  only 
exerted  himself  in  his  religious  duties  with  indefatigable 
real,  but  was  also  employed  in  state  affairs.  He  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  secret  negotiation  carried  on  by  Marcchal  d'Uxelles, 
plenipotentiary  of  the  French  king  at  the  cougress  of  Utrecht, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  this  affair  with  so  much  ability^ 
that  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  important  com- 
missions. The  Canlinal  oe  Bouillon,  who  was  at  that  timo 
in  Holland,  and  had  grcnt  confidence  in  Basnage,  communi- 
cated to  him  all  his  intercourse  with  the  States.  TheAbb£, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Dubds  being  at  the  Hague  in  1716, 
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In  concert  vith  Basnage,  and  the  Bl1ianc«  vas  coiic1u<1e<1  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1717.  Hia  service*  on  this  occasion 
procured  for  Basnage  the  restitution  of  all  hia  former  possea- 
siona  in  France. 

Basnage  was  the  personal  ^end  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Heinsiua,  and  while  in  Rottenlam  had  a  weekly  meeting 
with  PsDt^,  Bayle,  and  other  scholars.  He  carried  on  a  cor- 
rcspondejice  with  several  princes,  noblemen,  and  miniKtera 
of  state,  and  with  many  scholars  in  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  It^y.  He  was  icqircely  leu  esteemed  by  Ca- 
tholics than  by  Protestants.  Voltaire  »aid  that  Basnage 
was  6tter  to  be  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a  parish.  His 
health,  which  till  the  year  J  723  had  been  remarkably  good, 
then  began  to  decline.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1723,  in  his  seventy-firat  year.  He  \s(t  only  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  M.  do  la  Sarraz,  minister  of  war  tb  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  Sicur  le  Wier,  speaking  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  says, '  He  was  scrupulously  exact,  even  in  most 
trivial  particular?.  Hi$  candour,  frankness,  and  integrity 
are  aa  apparent  in  his  works  as  his  erudition.  Having  mixed 
much  with  society,  he  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners 
which  scholars  rarely  posses?.  Ha  was  affable,  obliging, 
popular,  and  courteous ;  he  delighted  in  serving  others,  and 
in  using  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  unbefHended.' 

Tt^  following  ore  some  of  his  principal  works ;  a  com- 
plete Hat  would  be  very  long : — 

Examen  des  M<3thudcs  propos^'os  )mr  Messieurs  de  I'As- 
8embl(>e  du  Clerg^  de  France  en  168-',  t'utogne,  1684, 12mo. 
This  work  was  the  foundation  of  hi.s  »:ii!):ict)ucnt  reputation- 
It  is  ^'ell  written,  but  he  never  Hlli\<^<l  liis  name  to  it. 
There  ore  some  observations  in  this  book  on  the  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Pirc  Simon,  which  occa- 
sioned a  very  sharp  reply. — Iliiiponse  k  M.  I'EvC-que  de 
Meaux.  sur  sa  Lettre  Pastorale.  Cologne.  1G86,  12me. 
This  work  is  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Boasuet,  ad- 
dressed to  the  now  Catholics. — Divi  Chtysostomi  Epistola 
atlCmaarium  Monachum,  cut  ailjuncts  auni  tres  Epistolicso 
Disserlationes :  1.  De  ApuUinaris  Hsresi;  3.  De  variis 
Athanasio  suppositia  Qpeiibus;  3.  Adversus  Simonium. 
Rotterdam,  16H7,  8vo.  This  yrork  was  veprinicd  under  the 
general  title  of  Dissertationei  Historico-Thcolo^icES,  Rot- 
terdam, 1694,  Svo.,  with  an  answer  to  Father  Hardouin, 
who  had  criticised  Busiiagc'a  History  of  Apollinaris.  In 
tlie  third  treatise,  Basuage  answers  iSimon,  who  had  ill- 
used  him  in  the  preface  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament. —  LaCunimunion  Sainto,  qu  Troite  sur  la  n^ 
cessitc  et  les  njoyeus  de  communier  dignement,  Rotterdam, 
16^8,  12mD.  The  fifth  edition  is  very  much  enlarged,  and 
contaim  a  third  and  fqurth  book  on  the  conditct  Qf  com- 
municants before  and  aftor  comnaunion,  printed  at  Rottcidam 
in  1 697,  in  12mo.  Basnage  added  a  boulf.  in  which  be  tresta 
of  the  duties  of  those  who  do  not  comraunicats.  There  have 
been  several  editions  of  this  work,  which  has  been  so  much 
admired,  even  by  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  hw  beea  printed 
for  them  at  Rouen  and  Brussels.  M.  de  Flamaro,  a  priest, 
who  had  been  a  Protestant,  has  inserted  it  in  hia  work  en- 
titled '  Confurmitt^- do  la  Crrancede  I'Eglisc  Catholiquc  avec 
la  Creance  de  rEgtise  primitive,  &c.,  Ruucn,  170),  l2mo., 
2  vols.-  Histoirc  de  la  Roligion  dtjs  Egliaps  Rfiformees, 
&c.,  pour  servir  de  rc'pouse  A  I'Histoire  dea  Variations 
des  Egliscs  Protestantes,  par  M.  de  Meaux,  Rotterdam, 
1C90,  8vo..  2  vols.:  ogain  in  1721,  2  vols.  8vo..  and  in  1725, 
2  vols.  4to. ;  tfao  laitt  edition  very  much  enlarged.  This 
vork  has  been  since  joined  to  the  History  of  the  Church. 
— Traite  de  la  Conscience,  dans  Icquel  m  examine  su 
nature,  sea  illusiuns,  ses  craintcs,  scs  doutes,  ses  scnjpules, 
sa  paix,  et  di\'crs  cas  de  conscience,  avec  des  R£llexions  sur 
lo  Comraontairc  Philosophique,  Amsterdam,  1696,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  ])rinted  at  Lyons 
ill  3  vols.  l2rao.  It  contains  a  confutation  of  the  sophisms 
of  M.  Bayle  on  '  la  Conscience  errante.' — Hisloire  de 
TEglise  depuis  Jesus  Christ  jusquesa  present,  Rottenlam, 
1699,  2  vols,  folio.— Dissertation  Historique  sur  Tuaage 
de  la  Btmedtction  Nuptiale,  ins^ree  dans  rUistoire  des  Ouv- 
rages  des  Sarans  au  mois  de  Janvier,  17u3.  Basnage  here 
proves  that  oonaent  is  the  essence  of  marriage.  13.  Disser- 
tation sur  la  manidro  en  laquelle  le  canon  des  Saintes  Ecri- 
turos  s'eat  form^  pour  servir  d'Apologie  k  ce  qu'  il  en  a  dit 
dans  I'Histoire  de  TEt^ise  contre  la  preface  a'un  livro  de 
M.  Richardson,  inaerfe  dans  rHiatoire  den  Oiivmvmi  iIm 


1 2mo. ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  the  Hague  in  ITJi, 
15  vols.  J2rao. ;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Tavlor, 
1708,  fol. — Histoire  des  Juifs,  rrclamC'e  et  relablie  par 
spn  v^'ritable  auteur  M.  Basnage,  cutitre  I'^dition  anonyoM 
et  tronqude  qui  s'en  est  faite  a  Paris,  chei  RouUand,  171ir, 
avec  plusieurs  additions  pour  ser\'ir  de  si«i£me  tome  k  cette 
Histoire,  Rotterdam,  1711,  I'-in^o.  He  attacks  1/1.  du  Pin, 
who  had  printed  it  at  Paris,  aftey  having  changed  what  he 
thought  proper,  without  mentufQing  the  author.— 
vertation  sui  r^^tiquit^  de  la  Monnoye  et  dea  McdaiUca 
del  Juif«,  et  sur  la  Pr^fi^nce  dss  Caract^rea  Samaritains 
aux  H'tbreux. — Prospectus  novs  editionis  Canisii,  Da- 
cherii,  &c.,  |lotterodan(i,  1709.  Basnage  undertook  this 
year  to  kive  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  tbe  Lec- 
tiones  Antiquea  Canisii.  Jhe  publii>hers,  not  being  able  to 
continue  the  work,  resigned  what  they  had  already  printed 
to  the  Sieurs  "^Vetsteii},  who  published  this  ppble  collection 
under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Monumentorupi  Eccleaiasti- 
corum  et  Historicoriim,  aeu  Heorici  Canisii  Lectiones  an- 
tique, ad  sfflculorum  ordinem  digests,  variisque  opuscutis 
auctw,  Ant.verpi»,  1725,  7  vols,  folio.  Besides  a  great 
Dumber  of  fre^h  pieces  by  which  this  editkm  vasaupnented, 
Basnage  has  enriched  it  with  pre&cu^  on  ^ccl»iasticai 
Antiquities  in  general.— Instructions  Futoiales  aux 
formes  de  France  fur  I'Qbiissance  due  au  Souvetain,  1720, 
12mo.  The  Dukp  of  pri£an9>  Kgent  of  the  kingdom,  feax- 
ing  lest  the  new  converts  of  Dauphiny,  Poictou,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  he  excited  to  insurrection  by  the  emissaries 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  begged  of  Basnage,  in  1719,  through 
the  Count  de  Morville,  then  ambassador  iii  Holland,  to 
write  to  those  whose  fidelity  had  been  assailed,  and  to  urge 
them  by  his  exhortations  to  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  their  king,  Basnage  accordingly  addressed  to  them  a  Pas- 
toral Instruction,  which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  distributed  in  the  suspected  provinces.  This  ad- 
dress had  tlie  desired  efibc^;  but  as  Ba»nage  labouicd  in  the 
same  letter  to  prove  le  the  now  Cfinverts  the  ei^ellence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  M.  Catelan,  bishop  qf  Valence,  vrote 
an  answer,  whieh  If.  Basnsf^  refUted  oy  other  Pastoral 
Instructions. — Annales  des  Provinces  Unies  dcpujs  les 
Ncgociationa  pour  la  Paix  de  Hiins^rt  avec  la  Descrip- 
tion Historique  de  leur  GQUvemement,  the  first  \ol.  folio, 
Hague,  1719.  This  volume,  which  begins  in  1046,  ends  at 
the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667;  the  second,  in  172G,  comes 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Basnage  con- 
tinued the  work  up  to  1684,  aod  has  left  a  plan  for  con- 
ducting it  till  1 720.  Dissertation  Historique  sur  Ics  Duels 
et  lesOrdres  de  Cbevalerie,  Amsterdum.  1720,  Svo.  This 
is  ft  curiotis  work.  He  also  furoishod  poaay  pigcea  to 
bis  broUier,  M.  Basaage  de  Beauval,  &ii  bis  *  Histotre  dea 
Ouvrages  des  Savana.'  * 

Basnao*  db  Bkautax^  Qbnri.  the  younger  son  of 
Henri  Basnage  de  Franquenay,  and  broiher  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  bom  at  Rouen,  Aug.  7,  1656,  fi>Uowed  the  pib- 
fesston  of  bis  father.  On  the  revocatiou  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes  in  1687,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  died  there, 
March  29,  1710,  aged  54  years.  He  wrote  a  Traite  tie  Ut 
Tolerance  des  Religiom,l6H-l,  13mo. ;  and  edited  L'Bistmre 
des  Ouvrages  des  SavanSt  a  widely-circulated  journal,  which 
was  commenced  in  Sept.  1687,  as  a  continuation  of  Ba>le  s 
Nouvelies  de  la  Hepzibliqun  det  LeUre9,  and  terminated  in 
June,  1709  :  it  consists  of  24  vols.  12mo.  Ba^rtiage  pub- 
lished, in  1701,  an  improved  edition  of  FureUere's  Die- 
tiimary  the  Dittiorumre  de  Trevoux  (1704)  is  only  a  re- 
print of  this  worit,  but  without  mention  of  the  name  of 
either  Furetidre  or  Basnage. 

(Niccron,  Mcmoirespour  servir  d  tHittwre  det  Uommet 
lUustres,  tome  iv.  pp.  294,  310.) 

BASQUES.  LES.  or  LES  PAYS  DBS  BASQOBS,  a 
district  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  France,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  or  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  comprehended  tlio  three 
subdivisions  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  Suule,  the  capi- 
tals of  winch  were  respectively  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  and  MauUon.  Les  Basques  is  properly  the  desij^M- 
tion  of  the  people,  not  of  Uie  country,  though  famiharly 
applied  to  the  latter. 

Les  Pays  des  Basques  were  bounded  on  the  nortti  by  Iha 
Adour,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  dnvn 
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Bidusoa  to  the  aouth-eastem  point  of  the  countryof  Soulc. 
The  greatest  breadth  was  nearly  finty  miles.  The  whole 
district  is  mouatainous,  and  the  toil  lii  general  sterile ;  bat 
what  pnfdafcb  the  inhabitants  can  raise  bv  care  atid  labont' 
Is  accounted  excellent.  In  the  Pa^ja  ae  Soule  there  is 
good  timber  in  the  mountains,  but  it  ii  difiicalt  to  get  at 
it.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison,  which  folh  into  the 
Gave  d'Olcron,  and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive,  which  fall 
into  the  Adour — the  latter  at  Bayonne.  Two  principal  roads 
from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory :  the  road  to 
Madrid,  through  Burgos,  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  de  Lus;  that  to  HaBrid,  through  Pampeluoa,  passes 
through  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port 

The  population  of  the  chief  placfw  in  tne  district,  in  1832, 
was  as  follows:— Bayt)nne,  13,008  for  the  town,  or  Including 
the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit*  17,116;  the  joint  population  of  the 
two  eommunes  of  Bayonne  and  St.  Esprit,  20,B68;  Has- 
perren,  population  of  the  commune^  5357,  but  we  know  not 
how  large  a  proportion  of  this  is  mral  population ;  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  2056,  or  2860  for  tho  whole  (iommuno;  Urrugne, 
p'lpulation  of  the  commune,  3067,  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
lation unknown.  In  1826,  Maul&on  bad  1034  Inhabitants, 
and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  as  given  by  M.  Balbi  in  round 
numbers,  20OO. 

The  manners,  thocostnme,  the  language  of  the  inhabitahte 
tif  this  district  show  that  they  have  a  different  origin  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  are  a  lively,  industrious 
people,  muscular  and  well  made,  active  , in  bod^,  frank  in 
manners,  and  passionate  in  character.  Their  langiiagc  is  a 
relict  of  the  anlicnt  Iberian  which  prevailed  over  the  southern 
and  eastel-n  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  the  south-wcst  part  of 
France.  '  M.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  has  proved  that  the 
liiisquo  language  seems  to  have  some  afflnitj'  with  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  and  in  certain  respects  some  analogy  to  the 
American  languages.  M.  Klaprothnas  discovered  also, in  the 
Basque,  A  great  many  forms  which  belong  to  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Asia.  M.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  has 
observed,  that  l^e  languages  of  the  different  antient  nations 
who  inhabited  the  Spanisn  peninsula,  the  southern  part  of 
GunI,  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  three  large  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  (■*.  e.  Siraly,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica),  belonged 
to  tho  Iberian  language,  which  is  stiU  found  in  the  Basque.* 
(See  M.  Knot's  note  to  the  last  eilition  of  Malte  Brun's 
Gcographie  UniverseUt,  Paris,  1 832,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 1 9.) 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their 
propensity  to  brigandage,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  irhich 
they  retired  to  their  mountaihs,  outstripping  all  pursuit. 
(Pif^anidl  de  la  Force,  Description  de  la  Prance,  Paris.  1722; 
Voyage  dans  let  Dfpariemehs  de  la  .Fhinc^  par  J,  La 
Vall6c,  &c.,  Paris,  1798  ;  Malte-Bhin.) 

BASQUE  PROVINCES,  or  BASCONOA'DAS 
PROVPNCIAS.  The  three  provinces  known  by  this 
name  occupy  a  territory  of  a  fbrth  almost  triangular,  be- 
tween 42°  25'  and  43°  25'  N.  lat,  and  1°  40'  and  3°  25'  W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  Uie  cast  by  Ftance  and  Navarra, 
on  the  west  and  south  by  Old  Castile,  atld  on  the  north 
by  the  ocean.  The  provinces  are,  Guipuzcoa  on  the  east, 
Vizcaya  on  the  west,  and  Atava  on  the  south.  Thfe 
territory  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  offsets  of  the  great  Pyrenean  chain,  called  by  Some 
geographers  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees.  The  different 
branches  of  that  chain  fdrm  between  them  numerous 
and  deep  hitcral  valleys.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  which 
is  composed  partly  of  calcareous  mcks  and  sand-stone, 
and  partly  of  slate,  hat  its  origin  hi  Navarla.  and  forms 
the  separation  between  that  province  and  Alava.  tt  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Biem  de  Aralar,  tho  direction  of 
which  is  from  west  to  east.  On  entering  Alava,  it  takes 
the  names  of  Montes  de  Olza.  Alzfinia.  l^bia.  San  Adrian, 
and_Ardnzazu.  Part  of  this  last  mountain  is  the  Pefia  de 
Alofia,  an  immense  mass  of  grey  jaBper  striped  with  white. 
At  Puerto  de  Arlavan,  between  Uilivarri,  Gamboa,  and 
tSalitias,  the  range  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid.  After  that  point  follow  tho  Montes  de  Albertia 
and  Bostibayeta,  whicn  abound  in  conper-mines  and  black 
marble ;  the  Gorbea,  the  Altube ;  ana  then  the  range  ends 
in  a  continuaUon  of  lulb,  forming  the  separation  between 
Alava  and  Vizcaya.  A  second  range  runs  fhnn  the  valley 
of  Burunda,  and  extends  firom  north  to  South,  between 
NaTura  and  Alava,  forming  the  western  barrier  of  the  for- 
mer province.  Itdivides  into  two  branches,  which,  crossing 
•  Thi«  anbuTb  Vea  bryoai  tiw  Adour,  and  eoniequently  out  of  the  Pny*  dea  ' 


Alava  from  east  to  west,  torminato  on  the  banks  the 
Ebro,  formihg  the  bodndarieS  of  Alava  on  the  side  of  Old 
ICastile.  The  mountain  of  Jaitzquibel,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Higuer  to  Patages,  on  the  cout  of  Guipuiooa,  iS 
chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  building. 
From  Orio  to  San  Sebastian,  in  the  same  province,  another 
mountain  eXteiids,  on  tho  highest  point  of  which,  called 
Igueldomendl,  stands  the  light-house  of  San  Sebastian, 
visible  at  tlie  distance  ef  tbtrtry  miles  at  sea.  In  the  district 
of  Irun  is  the  mountain  of  San  Marcial,  celebrated  in  the 
late  peninsular  war.  The  tnountains  of  Alzauia  form  the 
boundarr  between  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra ;  and  that  <^ 
Arno,  trhioh  abounds  in  tih,  and  contains  also  several 
mincml  springs,  separates  Guipuzcoa  from  Vizcaya.  The 
mountains  of  vizcaya  are  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous 
rock  and  sandstone,  and  abound  in  Iron.  Marbles  of  various 
colours  are  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  In 
the  three  provinces  the  mountains  are  well  covered  with 
fruit  and  timber-trees.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Zadocra, 
in  AlaVa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ehro ;  in  Vizcaya,  the  Nerva, 
or  Nervion,  the  Cadngua,  the  Mundaca,  the  L^queitio,  and 
the  Ondarroa,  all  of  ithich  rise  in  thts  mountains  of  Biz- 
carqui  and  Oiz,  and  flo«  into  die  sea  at  the  places  to  which 
they  give  their  natnes.  In  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  extreme  west, 
is  the  E^va ;  and  proceeding  lo  tbe  east  the  Umla,  tho 
Oria,  the  Urumea.  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidassoa,  which 
separates  France  from  Guipuzcoa.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try Is  very  picturesque ;  and  the  soil,  although  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  clay,  is  rendered  very  prijductive  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.  Ffoni  a  very  early  period  they  have 
mixed  the  clay  with  calcareous  earth.  Tlie  principal  products 
arc  wheat,  barley,  pv\so,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine,  called  chacdti  by 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  principal  bcvetage  of  the  Basques 
is  cider.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  though  very  damp 
and  told  iii  tlie  highlands,  is  temperate  In  the  valleys. 

The  chief  towns  in  Guipuzcoa  are,  Fuente-Rabia,  at  tho 
mouUi  oP  the  Bidassoa ;  Pasages,  celebrated  for  the  security 
of  its  harhout ;  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  province ; 
and  Guetaria,  the  birth-place  of  Sebastian  de  tCloano,  a 
celebrated  navigator  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  whose  statue 
is  in  the  principal  square.  In  Vizcaya,  Motrico,  Lequeitio, 
Bcrm6e,  Bilbao,  the  capital,  and  SomoroStro  celebrated 
for  Us  iron-mines.  ,  All  these  towns  are  situated  on  the 
coast.  On  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  are  Irun,  at 
a  short  distance  froth  the  BidltsSba ;  HerHani,  Toldsa,  Villa 
Real  de  2umarni£;a,  Vergara,  the  seat  of  the  Seminario 
Bascongado,  ir.siituted  for  the  literary  education  of  the 
Basque  youth;  Mohdragon,  B,aA  Salinas,  the  last  town  of 
Guipuzcoa,  on  the  frontiei-  tif  Alkva.  tn  Alavd  the  chief 
towns,  besides  the  cftpital  Vltoria,  ate  Salvatierra.  Leqidano» 
and  Gamboa. 

The  population  of  the  three  provinces,  accordtag  to 
Minano,  amounts  to  342,929  souls.  iThe  people  live  for  the 
most  part  on  isolated  farms  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  in  the  tliree  provinces  few  large  towns ;  the  greatest 
part  of  these  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors. 
Guipuzcoa  is  the  best  peopled,  not  only  of  the  Basque,  but 
of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Antillon  gives  it  2009  individuals  fot  every  square  league  ; 
according  to  which  calculation,  the  population  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  if  it  were  in  the  same  pnfportiob,  ttould  be  tnore 
than  double  what  it  is  at  present. 

Tlie  Banque  nation  is  certainly  the  flttt  that  settled  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  u  far  as  historical  evidence  goes,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Humboldt  considers  the  modem 
Basque  nation  as  the  representative  and  tiie  descendants  of 
the  great  nation  of  the  Iberi,  who  v&n  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula  [see  Basques,  Les],  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage, mediSed  into  diffcreht  dialects.  According  to  the 
Basque  historians,  at  an  epoch  long  before  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  the  Vaacones  founded  colonies  in 
France,  Ireland,  and  Italy.  Though  their  assertions  cannot 
be  Satisfactorily  proved,  yet  the  number  of  Basque  words 
existing  in  the  names  of  places  in  Italy,  of  which  Orvieto, 
and  Urbino,  may  be  quoted  among  others,  is  pcrhnps  a 
sufficient  proof  that  some  of  the  inbabitonts  of  both  those 
countries  once  spoke  the  tome  language.    [See  Iberi.] 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  people  now  called  Basque 
were  called  Vascones ;  And  in  the  Qftn  century  of  our  »ra 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Varduli  (Diccionano  de  la 
Acadetnia,  art.  Alava).  The  present  name  of  Basque  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  Bassoco,  a  mountfuueer  or 
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taiffUaiidar.  Humboldt  derives  it  from  Basoa,  a  forest,  from 
whieh  word  we  have  BasoHjoa.  betonKing  to  a  forett,  and 
Basoeoao,  which  is  the  same  word»  with  the  plural  termina- 
tion. The  territory  which  they  occupied  in  cmtient  times 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprised 
the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French 
Navarre  (Strabo,  book  iii. ;  Pliny,  book  ill.  chap.  20). 
They  were  the  only  Spanicurds  wh^  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, not  having  been  subdued  by  any  of  the  nations 
who  invaded  the  peninsula.  Pompey  was  the  ttrtt  who, 
ui  the  year  60  b.c,  led  the  Roman  legions  into  that  coun- 
try;  but  the  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  240)  quoted  to  prove 
that  he  built  Pamplona,  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
the  author  to  signify  anything  of  the  kind.  A  body  of 
Vascones  is  mentioned  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3-1.)  as  serving 
against  Civilis  and  the  Batavi.    [See  Batavi.] 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  Goths. 
Leovigild  effected  Uieir  final  conquest  a.d.  580.  But  the 
Arabs  were  never  able  to  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses,  and 
the  Christians  found  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  against 
Mussulman  oppression.  At  that  period,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed  a  lord  called 
Andeea,  who  had  Um  title  of  Duke  «  Cantabria,  and 
perished  with  King  Don  Hodrigo  at  the  battle  at  Quadelete 
in  717.  The  difl^nt  diteb  ofthose  provinces  were  always 
connected  with  soma  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  the  surrounding  states,  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
sometimes  attaehed  to  Navarre,  at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to 
I^n,  or  Castile,  according  as  it  best  suited  their  interests. 
One  of  the  nobtemea  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 
pleased the  Count  of  Castile,  Sanoho  Garcia,  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Leon,  where  he  avenged  himself  by  murdering  the 
Castilian  chief,  who  had  gone  to  Leon  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Leonese  infuita.  Having  fled  to  Aragon,  he 
was  at  last  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarra  and  burnt  alive. 
In  128S  the  Lord  of  Vizcaya  died  without  leaving  a  male 
heir,  and  a  dispute  about  the  sucoession  arose  between  a 
daughter  and  a  brolherof  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  rich 
IhmOies  of  the  three  provinces  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  ambition  and  jealousies  produced 
intestine  wars  of  the  most  dreadful  character :  this  quarrel 
is  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  of  Onecinos 
and  Gamboinot,  which  even  to  this  day  exist  in  that  country. 

In  the  year  1300,  AJonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  in  his  wars 
against  the  king  of  Navarra,  invaded  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa, 
and  those  provinoes  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  taking 
the  customary  oath  to  maintain  their  privi^^es.  The  Lord 
of  Viseaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Castilian  king.  In 
3  33i,  the  eivil  diiMrds  d  the  Bast^ues  reached  soeh  a  point, 
that  the  Alavese,  renouncing  theu-  privileges,  threw  tnem- 
selvee  unconditionally  into  the  hands  m  the  Castilian 
monanA.  The  king  sent  a  crafldential  minister  to  settle 
their  differances,  and  generously  granted  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  i^vUe^  which  they  had  renounced. 

The  Viseayan.hutorians  count  nineteen  lords ;  the  last  of 
<rhom  was  Nuno  de  Lara,  who  died  in  his  childhood  in 
1 3$1.  He  left  behind  him  two  sisters,  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Castile  took  under  his  protection.-  He  married  the  elder 
to  his  brother  Don  Tello,  and  the  other  to  his  cousin  Don 
Juan  of  Aragon.  '  He  gave  the  lieutenancy  of  Vizcaya  to 
his  brother  Tello,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  Don 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Visoaya,  and  sent  him  with  troops  to 
dispossess  Tsllo  of  the  lieutenancy.  Hie  laUer  defended 
bimself  vigorously ;  but  Pedro  marching  to  assist  Don  Juan, 
forced  his  brother  Telb  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  leaving 
bis  wife  behind,  who  became  a  prisoner  of  her  brother-in-law. 

Don  Juan  now  requested  the  king  to  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  lordship ;  Pedro  agreed,  but  secretly  intrigued 
with  the  junta  of  Guernica  to  proclum  Pedro  Idmself 
their  l<ffd.  This  proclamation  was  accordingly  made.  The 
king,  after  taking  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  province,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  went 
with  the  junta  to  Bilbao.  There  the  monster  cvdered  the 
unfortunate  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  throwing  the  lifeless 
hodf  from  tns  baleony,  ssid  to  the  pec^le,  '  Tum  ye  him 
who  wkhed  to  be  your  lord,*  The  two  sisters  were  trans- 
ferred from  prison  to  jmson,  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
to  their  miserable  existence.  When  Pedro  was  defeated 
by  his  brother  Enrique,  the  latter  gave  the  lieutenancy  of 
Vizcaya  to  Tello ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Telto.  he  conferred 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Vizcaya  on  his  ddest  son,  afterwards 
Juan  I.  of  Costilo,  from  which  time  the  kings  of  Castile 
have  had  that  title. 


The  g0T»nment  of  the  Basque  iH|ovinoes  diflbrs  aa« 
tirely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pemnsnla.  Every  pn>- 
vince  has  its  own  constitution,  and  a  separate  govern- 
ment, not  differing  much  in  spirit  and  form  from  each 
other.  The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
which  some  historians  suppose  to  have  been  priw  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs,  appointed  their  civil  and  militaiy 
governors  at  a  general  assembly.  This  assembly  met  eveiy 
year  in  the  Gampo  de  Arriaga.  a  plain  near  Vitoria.  It 
was  composed  ai  the  bishop  and  aratdeaoon  of  Calaborra, 
of  all  tlw  seculaT  clergy  of  the  province,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal men ;  including  also  ladies,  y/ixo  were  the  reprosen- 
tatives  of  their  families.  This  junta  was  afterwards  known 
under  tbe  name  of  La  Hermandad  de  Arriaga,  or  tkte  Fra- 
ternity of  Arriaga.  Thejr  elected  four  Alcaldes  ta»  the 
civil  and  judiciu  administration  of  the  province,  and  a 
military  governor  who  was  called  duke,  count,  or  lord.  The 
office  of  the  governor  was  for  hfe.  and  sometimes  it  conti- 
nued for  several  generations  in  the  same  family.  In  the 
year  1467,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Rivabellosa  by  order  of 
Enrique  IV.  of  Castile, -a  collection  of  tbe  laws  and  pri- 
vileges Alava  was  6xmeA  and  approved;  and  by  that  ' 
eode  they  are  governed  at  present  According  to  this  code, 
a  Junta-General  is  held  at  Vitoria  every  year,  at  which  two 
comisarios  are  elected,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  eitisen  in- 
habiting one  of  the  towns,  and  another  from  tbe  small 
villages.  There  is  also  a  Diputado-Gmeral,  who  pcesidea 
at  the  assemblies,  but  has  no  vdce  in  them  :  be  commands 
the  forces  of  the  province  and  communicates  with  tbe 
goTemraent  of  Madrid.  The  province  is  divided  into  fifty- 
three  Hermandades,  administered  by  sevens-five  Alcaldes, 
elected  at  the  Junta-General.  These  Alcaldes  are  subject  to 
the  Diputado-General,  and  every  year  give  to  the  Junta- 
General  an  account  of  their  administration. 

The  Ouipuzcoans.  acccn-ding  to  their  present  oonstitatioo* 
hold  a  Junta-General,  at  seneiat  assembly  evny  year  in  die 
month  of  J  uly,  at  one  of  the  oghteen  towns  tbe  pronrince. 
At  this  junta  they  elect  fbur  diputados-generales,  who  must 
be  domiciliated  at  San  Sebastian,  Tolosa,  Azpeitia,  or  Ax- 
ooitia.  These  diputados,  who  are  elected  for  one  year,  form 
the  Diputacion,  which  is  the  government  of  the  provinces ; 
the  government  reside,  in  rotation,  three  years  in  each  of 
tbe  four  towns  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  dtputacicm 
called  Extraordinaria.  There  are  besides  Alcaldes  de  Her- 
mandad, to  administer  justice  in  the  different  districts.  These 
Alcaldes  are  eight,  and  are  elected  by  the  junta.  Besides 
these  Alcaldes,  whose  office  is  to  prosecute  robbers  and  other 
malefactors,  there  are  Beventy-aeren  Alcaldes  Ordinarios  to 
adnunister  justice  hi  their  raneotivedistriBCs.  Thnaisalao 
an  Alcalde  de  Sacaa,  whose  office  it  to  ptment  thia  intxodue- 
tion  of  prohibited  articles  of  oommeiee  into  the  piovinoe. 
He  is  also  elected  bjUieGeiienl  Assembly:  alldine  (rfBoea 
are  annual.  . 

The  Vizcayans  hold  a  general  assetnbly  every  two  years. 
It  is  summoned  by  the  Corregidor  of  Bilba^>,  and  every  town, 
village,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  sends  one  deputy  to 
it.  The  first  meeting  is  always  held  under  an  oak  near  the 
town  of  Guernica,  llus  oak  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great 
antiquity :  it  probably  has  succeeded  another,  and  will  itself 
be  succeeded  by  other  young  ones,  which  are  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  tnmk  of  tbe  tree  is  a 
large  bench,  or  throne,  whne  the  deputies  sit  One  t£  dw 
secretaries  tells  one  1^  one  the  names  of  all  the  towns  m 
their  order,  and  receives  the  credentiols  of  evtry  member. 
The  assembly  then  goes  to  a  hermits^  near  the  tree,  when 
it  holds  the  rest  of  the  sittings,  which  are  always  puUio. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  are  proposed  in  Spuush,  and 
then  discussed  in  Basque.  The  order  and  re^ulari^  in  these 
assemblies,  composed  (MT  a  multitude  of  oountry  people,  am 
remarkable. 

There  is  another  junta,  called  'of  Herindad,'  which  is 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  in  which  only  the  towns  have  a  vote 
each  sending  one  member.  The  Junta  de  Merindad  appoints 
every  year,  by  lot.  the  diputacion,  which  is  composed  of  («o 
diputados,  ux  regidknes,  two  niidics,  and  two  secraCaries. 
Half  of  the  number  of  tibese  individuals  must  belosff  to  Uw 
political  party  of  Uie  Gamboinos,  and  the  other  to  the  One- 
cinos. Too  two  diputados  are  sometimes  appoioted  by  siccla- 
mation  of  the  junta.  Tbe  Junta  de  Merinwi  is  very  often 
more  poworrul  than  the  Junta-General ;  and  tbe  laws  enacted 
in  it  have  the  Hiime  force  as  those  made  in  the  latter  assembly. 
The  richest  and  most  intlueutial  families  of  the  province 
exncise  a  power  in  the  Junta  de  Herindad  whick  is  injuti- 
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oos  to  4lie  welfan  of  the  ooromunity.   On  that  account,  thq 

SMiorality  of  tlte  Viioayani  raceiTed  m  a  bleuing,  in  1813* 
10  conatituttMi  of  Cadix,  which,  without  depriving  them  of 
their  pmilegeg.  liberated  them  from  the  oppteiiion  of  ttiat 
sristocmtie  Mdy ;  and  it  wm  only  Umnish  the  intrigues  of 
these  fomiliea,  and  at  the  instigatioiu  of  the  agent*  of  the 
Holy  Allianoe,  that  the  people  revolted  in  1822  against  the 
Lberal  government. 

The  diputacioa  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  province:  it  receives  and  expends  the  public  funds, 
disposes  of  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  gives 
letters  ot  citizenship  to  strangers,  and  is  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  in  civil  matters.  At  the  general  assem- 
blies the  (upntacion  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  its 
sdministratum,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
fixnda  have  been  expended.  There  is  no  building  belonging 
to  the  state ;  even  the  house  of  the  diputadon  and  the  pri- 
-sons  belong  to  private  individuals,  who  let  them  to  the  state. 
The  people  pay  only  one  direct  tax,  which  consists  in  a  mo- 
derate rate  for  every  house,  and  ii  equally  divided,  so  that 
rich  and  poor  contribute  to  the  state  the  same  sum.  The 
revenues  of  the  church  are  so  scanty,  that  the  richest  abadia 
or  rectory  is  not  worth  more  than  160/.  per  annum. 

The  chief  privileges  of  the  Viseayana  consist  in  pay- 
ing no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  their  juntas,  which 
consist  of  the  house  tax  above  menttoned,  and  a  moderate 
duty  upon  iron ;  in  every  Vizcayan  beii^  by  Mrth  an  hidalgo, 
or  gentleman,  and  acknowledged  aa  such  in  every  part 
<of  Spain ;  in  not  being  subject  to  any  tribunal,  or  to  any 
other  laws,  either  in  their  own  province  or  in  an^  other  part 
of  the  peninsula,  than  their  own,  and  in  havmg  a  judge 
resident  at  Valladolid  for  the  administration  of  those  laws  in 
cases  occurring  out  of  the  province ;  in  being  exempt  from 
military  service,  exoept  in  the  defence  of  their  own  country ; 
in  the  eiyoyment  of  commercial  liberty,  so  that  no  article  of 
commerce  is  prohibited  or  taxed,  except  those  which  a»  so 
by  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Bilbao ;  and,  finally,  in  not 
having  any  officers  appointed  by  the  government  of  Madrid, 
except  the  masters  of  the  post-office. 

The  Basques  of  all  the  three  provinces  also  contribute  to 
the  royal  ex^equer  a  oertain  sum,  which  tiiey  eaU  *  donativo 
viriuntario,'  or  wluntary  donation. 

The  Vizoayana  and  Guipuicoans  are  the  best  sailors  in 
the  peninsuw,and  skiUhl  m  commercial  transactions.  They 
are  very  active  and  indtutrioui :  their  chief  occupations  are 
agricunure,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The 
women  assist  the  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
aro  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  easy.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  in  their  festi- 
vities, and  enjoying  the  moderate  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Tlieir  national  instruments  an  the  tamborine  and  the  bag- 
pipe: thnr  dance,  called  zorzico,  is  quick  and  lively,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  singing,  ui  their  weddings  they 
greet  the  bride,  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  church,  by 
firing  guns  and  pistols,  and  very  often  she  is  induced  to  Are 
them  hereelC  In  some  villages,  after  the  burial  ceremony 
is  ever,  they  distribute  broad,  cheese,  wine,  and  walnuts 
among  the  persons  invited ;  and  some  beg  money  to  pay 
for  masses  for  the  release  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  from 
purgatory.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  women  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  Castile  ;  both  wear  abarcas, 
a  species  of  shoe  which  is  made  of  a  hard  and  unlanned 
piece  of  hog-skin,  or  that  of  any  other  animal,  which  they 
soften  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  thie  size  of  the  foot,  which  they  fasten  on  with  stringy. 

The  Basques  are  in  general  frugal,  cheerfhl.  honest,  and 
courteous,  without  meannese.  When  kindly  treated,  they 
are  docile  and  mam^eable;  but  if  they  are  deidt  with 
severely  and  harshly,  they  become  stubborn  and  intract- 
able ;  and  it  iH  for  that  reason  that  they  are  witli  great 
difficultyeubiected  to  severe  military  discipline,  particularly 
by  officers  who  are  not  of  their  own  country.  Gonzalo  de 
C6rdoba,  from  the  experience  he  had  of  them  in  Sicily, 
often  «aid  that  he  would  rather  keep  lions  than  Vizcayans. 
They  are  a  brave  people,  and  better  adapted  for  a  system  of 
guerrilla  warfture  than  perhaps  any  other  in  Spain. 

(See  Diccionarto  Geogrt^co-Hutbrieo  de  Etpana,  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Histuy ;  Henao.  Antigu«dadt»  ae 
Cantabria;  Landaiuru  y  Romarat^  Hittoria  d»  Mavaf 


people  who  Inhabit  the  Basque  provinces,  and  part  at 
^anish  and  French  Navarre.  The  people  call  themselves 
Suscaldunae,  their  country  Euscalerria.  and  their  language 
Euseara.  or  Biouara.  TbiB  latter  word  is  derived,  aocording 
to  Larramendi,  from  ucueo,  free,  and  era,  mode  or  maimer. 
But  this  is  perhaps  hardly  satisfocton.  The  elementary 
svUable  in  all  these  words  is  Eutc  or  Etc,  which  appears  in 
the  forms  Vetc  and  Otc  in  such  names  of  places  as  Vesoi 
and  Osca,  &c. :  the  true  meaning  of  this  element  seems 
doubtful.  Balbi,  in  his  Atku  Kthmgraphique,  places  the 
Euscara  in  the  first  family  of  the  European  languages,  axtd 
classes  it  with  the  Celtic,  which  opinion,  however,  few  philo- 
logists have  hitherto  adopted.  The  Jesuit  Beovide,  quoted 
by  Abate  Hervas,  says,  that  having  examined  the  Celtio 
Dictionary  of  Leibnitz,  he  found  omy  two  words  common 
to  both  languages.  But  upim  this  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Jesuit  must  have  looked  very  earelessly  not  to  have  f^nd  a 
larger  number  t  if  he  had  carried  his  inquuies  no- farther 
than  the  numerals  to  20  inclusive,  he  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  a  different  result.  The  Basque  language  is  certainly 
generally  supposed  to  be  tojlally  different  from  all  the 
European  languages,  an  assertion  from  which  entire  assent 
may  be  reaBouably  withheld  for  the  present.  It  is  also 
loosely  said  to  bear  some  affinity,  if  not  in  its  roots,  at  least 
in  its  construction,  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.  We  may 
consider  the  Celln  and  Iberi  as  tiro  historically  distinct 
nations,  without  at  the  same  time  assuming,  what  we  can 
:  never  prove,  that  they  do  not  descend  from  one  common 
stock.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  ^^que  grammariani,  their 
language  existed  before  the  building  of  Uie  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  was  brought  to  Spain  by  Tubal.  Setting  aside  sudi 
extravagances,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  testimonies 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Basque  language  was  spoken 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  Uie  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  so  numerous  and  conclusive  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  demonstration.  The  etymology  of  the  words  denoting 
the  antient  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs. 
The  word  Espana  is  purely  Basque,  accnding  to  Astarloa. 
and  means  lip  or  extremity :  W.  Humboldt,  however,  dis- 
putes this  explanation,  and  apparentfy  with  good  reascn. 
Tba  river  Elno  may  be  drnvra  fhnn  ihai-ero,  a  Ibamy 
river,  w  from  urbero,  a  warm  river ;  Carpetania  is  derived 
from  garthbe,  with  the  Latin  termination  tmia,  and  means 
the  putce  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  examples  of  words  in 
whicn  the  first  element  appears  to  bo  Basque  are  perhi^is 
the  most  striking :  such  is  ocAo,  aitxa,  a  rock,  which  in 
names  of  places  assumes  the  form  atta.  Modem  names 
which  contain  the  element  are,  Asteguieta,  Astobeza,  A*- 
torga,  &c.  In. Spanish  names  mentioned  by  Roman  writers 
the  element  a*ta  also  occurs,  as  in  Asta,  Astigi,  Asta-pa 
(a  dw^iiu  at  the  (bot  ctf  a  rock).  Astures.  Asturiea,  and 
the  river  Ast-ura  (rock-water).  (See  Humbt^dt's  Bmof, 
p.  23.)  The  word  briga,  which  occurs  at  the  termination 
of  some  antient  Spanish  names  of  places,  but  which  appears 
much  more  frequently  in  Gaul,  is  considered^by  Humboldt 
not  to  be  a  Basque  word.  The  explanation  of  this  word 
by  Astarloa  may  serve  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
in  following  th(»e  who  have  written  on  this  language.  Bri, 
vri  and  tfn,  he  says,  mean  a  peopled  place ;  the  termination 

fa  is  negative,  so  that  briga  means  a  place  without  inha- 
itants,  or  a  place  without  a  town,  or  a  wild  populatiut : 
hence  the  words  bergante  in  Spanish,  and  hrtg{Uid  in 
French ;  but  as  briga  is  always  the  tennination  of  the  name 
of  a  town  or  inltabited  |dace,  we  must  suppose  that  the  word 
briga,  in  course  of  time,  got  a  meaning  exacUy  contrary  to 
its  primary  meaning.  Such  an  hypwiesis.  as  Humb<ddt 
remarks,  scarcely  needs  confutation. 

All  the  radicals  hi  the  language  are  significative,  even  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  Basques  writo  as 
they  speak,  and  the  sound  of  tiieir  letters,  whether  vowels  or 
consonants,  is  fixed.  It  is  said  that  aspirated  and  guttural 
sounds  did  not  exist  originally  in  the  language.  Even  at 
the  present  day  the  Basque  people  give  to  the  «  a  much 
softer  sound  than  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  According 
to  d'lharce  Bidassmiet,  quoted  by  Balbi,  the  names  of  the 
alphabetical  chataeten,  nonns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  may 
be  ocmverted  into  verbs.  The  nuque  langua^  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  termtnatuns._Be«cl0s  tenuinationi  cqni- 
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moral  one :  as  gudarija,  a  warrior,  iraauHa,  «  teacher  or 
doctor.  For  the  abstrwit  wbrtantiwa  it  has  bfcewae  two 
tenninationa,  taatutia  and  querija;  the  fonner  denote*  a 
natmal  and  the  latter  a  moral  qoality,  defect,  or  perfeetKHi. 
-Thna^  Morataatuna  denotos  madness,  as  a  physical  derange- 
ment  of  tiio  mind ;  zoraquerija,  an  indiaatioD  to  madness 
from  a  strong  passion.  The  poesBSsite  terminatioDB  are 
three,  cua,  to  denote  something  contained  In  the  thing  ex- 
prcssed  by  Uie  word ;  armet,  to  denote  the  possessor;  and 
ez  or  exco,  to  express  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed :  as 
eeheeua,  contained  te  or  belonging  to  the  house ;  guizo- 
narma,  ©f  the  man ;  olezma,  made  ot  wood.  From  the  last 
the  Castihans  hare  fbrmcd  their  patnm7iirie»  and  perhaps 
that  abstract  nouns;  as  Amondnr,  Far^nandmn;  ama- 
ritieM,  paleness.  The  Baaqne  mbstantires  hare  no  sign  to 
expnas  the  relatioii  of  gmAer.  The»  is  hot  one  article, 
whieh  is  o  for  the  siDgnlar,  tiid  oe  far  tbe  phmil.  This  sign 
fonns  the  characteristic  of  noans  as  to  number,  and  is  in  all 
cases  affixed  to  the  snbstantive :  as  gufeona,  mm-ihe ; 
guizoncK,  men-the. 

According  to  Astarloa.  ftore  are  but  six  cases  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Basque  wwds ;  but  Bidassouet  marks  deren. 
As  the  preposition  is  always  afflxed  to  the  noon,  there  may 
be  said  to  exist  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 
The  verbs  are  dirided  into  umple,  or  thme  expremng  a  single 
action,  as  i/xutit  to  learn  1^  oneself;  double,  as  t-ra-eoin, 
to  le^  by  the  asnstance  of  another ;  simple  active,  as  ittm- 
dot,  to  kiU ;  and  active  tranntive,  as  Utmdeutxat,  to  kill 
another.  The  raoods  are  eleven,  and  the  tenses,  according 
to  some  Basqae  grammarians,  amount  to  forty-six.  ^  Every 
verb  can  be  conjugated  in  twenty-six  forms,  showing  the 
different  relations  at  the  agent  to  the  action  and  to  the  ob- 
ject which  it  affisets. 

Tin  relation  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  also 
expressed  by  particular  termiaations.  These  relations  are 
with  regard  to  sex  and  dignity.  Thus  there  are  fire  dif- 
ferent terminations,  vl)!.,  mascuHns  and  fbminine,  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  and  via  vertS,  and  also  between 
equals. 

The  syntax  is  reej  simile,  and  salr}eet  to  Bxed  ndes.  In 
every  sentenee  (he  substantive  is  pbeed  first,  next  the 
tftiele,  then  the  adjective,  next  the  adverb,  fbllowed  by  the 
verb,  and  lastly  the  ol^ect,  with  the  preposition  afBsed  to 
it.  Bxunple : — Seme  oquer  bat-ee  emm-d-eut-euz  ardura- 
ene  ee;  the  literal  meaning — *son-crDoked-one,  given-ns-has- 
to,  cares-these  ;'  which  means,  a  bad  son  has  caused  these 
troubles  to  us.  This  order  is  that  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  an  illiterate  Basque  places  the  words  when  he 
attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  for  which  reason  the  Spaniards 
call  Concordancia  Vizcaxna  a  bad  construction. 

The  Basque  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  not  much  dif- 
feriDK  from  one  another,  viz.,  the  Gulpuzeoan,  the  Vizcaino, 
and  the  Labortan.  The  first  is  the  purest,  and  is  spoken  in 
Guipuzcoa.  the  second  in  Vizcaya  and  Alava,  and  the 
Labortan  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Navarre.  The  only 
Basque  books  are  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  Bible, 
boo^  of  devotion,  proverbs,  and  songs.  In  1824  a  very 
interesting  work  appeared  at  Donostian  (San  Sebastian), 
upon  the  anttent  usages,  dances,  games,  and  songs  of  the 
Guipuzcoans,  published  by  Iztueto,  the  title  of  which  is 
Guipuzcoaco  dantza,  gogoangarrien,  condaira,  edo  istoria 
bcren,  &c.  The  same  author  published,  in  1826,  another 
work,  entitled  The  very  Ancient  Melodies  of  Viscaya,  &c. 
Tiiis  work  contains  thirty-six  airs  to  as  many  dances,  with 
their  respective  words.  If.  Dufaalde,  a  learned  phil^ogist  of 
the  Basque  nation,  has  also  published  a  work  in  which  ho 
has  compared  and  contrasted  the  variations  found  in  the 
(liir<!rcnt  literary  productions  of  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  best  grammars  aro  those  of  l/cluse  In  French,  and 
Larramcndi  in  Spanish.  Tlie  latter  author  published  also 
a  dictionary  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Basque,  which  is  con- 
hidered  tlie  best.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  very 
curious  structure  of  the  Basque  language  will  derive  great 
a<f»istnncG  from  the  labours  of  L^cluse,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  literature  at  Toulouse,  who  published  a  short 
dissertation  upon  the  language  in  1826,  and  also  his  gram- 
mar in  the  same  year.  Irf'-cluse,  in  1S28,  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal fbr  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Basque,  Spanish, 


Lenguas;  W.  Humboldt,  Inquiries  reepecting  the  Jtnl 
Inhilntants  of  Spain,  Berlin.  1821.) 

BASRA,  also  called  BASSORA,  BUSSORA.  and 
BAL80RA,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Turkish  pashalik 
of  Basra,  now  accounted  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Bagdad. 
Basra  is  governed  by  a  mntasalllm,  or  lieutenant,  in  the 
mime  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad.   It  la  situated  in  30°  25f 
N.  lat.,  47"  35'  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shattrcl- 
Arab.   It  is  about  seven  English  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  within  this  area  there  aw  extensive  corn-fields  and 
gardens  of  date-trees.   Stone  for  boildlDg  cannot  be  pro- 
cured except  at  a  great  distance,  and  wood  likewise  is  ex- 
pouive.  Only  a  few  booses  are  boUt  of  burnt  brick  and 
mortar :  the  greater  number  of  tliem.  as  well  as  the  ei^ 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  over  with  burnt  bricks.    The  town  is  extremely 
filthy.    It  has  five  gates :  the  Bitb-el-RobSt.  BSb-Bagdad, 
B9b-Zobeir,  Bdb-el-Ser5jt,  and  BSb  el-Majmfiah.    It  is  di- 
vided into  seventy  quarters  (mahalle).   The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  supposed  by  Kinneir  and  Keppel  to  amount 
to  about  60,000  souls,  principally  Arabs,  Turlu,  and  Ar- 
menians, Niebuhr,  at  an  earlier  date,  estimated  their  number 
at  nomors  than  40.000.  The  greater  proportidn are  Moham- 
medans of  the  Sonni  sect.   There  are  also  a  few  Banians, 
Armeirians,  and,  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  ^it,  there  were 
about  100  Jewish  fEimilies.  The  ShaU-el-Arab,  wluch  falls 
.into  the  Persian  Gulf  70  miles  bdow  Bawa,  is  navigable  as 
far  as  the  city  for  ships  of  500  tons  burden.   Its  banks  are 
eovered  With  plantations  of  palm  trees  and  rice-fielda.  The 
town  is  Itttmected  by  a  number  of  litUe  canals,  filled  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide  in  the  Sbatt-el-Arab. 
which  rises  nine  feet.   The  principal  of  these  canals,  which 
is  called  Ashir,  intersects  tne  district  of  Basra  in  a  south- 
westerly directioh.    The  division  on  its  north-western  bank 
is  called  Nadhr^n.    Many  smaller  canals  run  from  the 
principal  stream  of  the  AsnSr  towards  the  south-ea^t,  ou 
which  are  placed  other  flourishing  diviuons  of  the  district, 
which,  in  Uieir  aggregate,  constitute  what  is  iu>w  called 
Basra.  (Uignan.  TVwMfo  tn  ChaJdeea,  p.  271.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  tiie  river,  the  country  ' 
around  Basra  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west 
and  south  the  barren  desert  bedns  immediately  at  the  walls 
of  the  town.  '  Almost  evecv  inhabitant  of  Basra,*  say^  Kin- 
neir, '  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  concerned  in  trade ;  and  as 
this  city  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  Indian  oommodi  ties 
sent  into  the  Turkish  empire,  its  commerce,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, is  very  considerable.  On  an  average,  three  or  four 
English  ships,  of  about  400  tons  burden,  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  Caloutta;  but  the  ebief  part  of  the  traSic 
is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  and  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat now  [1812]  possess  some  of  the  finest  ve&aeU  that  lukvi- 
gate  the  Indiw  seaa.  The  returns  of  Ha^  fur  the  pro- 
duce our  dominions  in  Hindustan,  arc  principally  bullion, 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  ulk,  horses,  and  gall-nuts.' 

The  town  of  Basra  was  fbunded  by  Otbah  ben  Gozwdn, 
at  the  command  of  the  caliph  Omar  ben  Khitt&b,  in  the 
year  633,  or.  according  to  others,  636  of  our  sera.  (Reiske, 
Abuffedee  Annalei  AKslemid,  p.  67.)  But  this  antient  city 
was  situated  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  present  Basra,  at 
the  modem  town  of  Zobeir,  where  its  rums  are  still  to  bo 
found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of  OboUah,  or  Obillab, 
which  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days*  journey 
north  of  HiUa,  and  ran  parallel  to  tiie  Euphrates,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Khor  Abdallah  (see  the  map  in  Niebuhr's  BeitebexeMrei- 
bung,  torn.  ii.  p.  248) :  the  bed  of  this  canal,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  antient  FaUacopas,  may  still  be  traced.  It  appeani 
that  the  antient  town  «  Basra  was  deserted,  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected.  (Kin- 
neir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  290 ;  Niebuhr's 
lieisebeachreibung  nach  Arabien,  ^c.  torn.  ii.  p.  209,  Stc. ; 
Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  pp.69- 72.) 

BASS,  an  island,  or  rather  great  rock  in  the  Frith  uf 
Forth,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  directly  opposite 
the  promontory  upon  which  the  antient  fortress  of  TantalloR 
is  situated.  It  appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  green- 
stone and  trap-tufi*.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round  shape,  not 
above  the  sixth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  alwve  30O  fi^et 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.   Towards  the  sontb,  that  is. 
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when  the  boat  rises  upon  &e  top  of  a  wave.  Towards  the 
vest,  north,  and  east,  it  risos  perpondieularly  out  of  the  sea 
Beariy  200  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  the  precipices 
Iiaog  oyer.  In  other  places  the  rook  is  excavaled  to  a  great 
depm  by  the  waves :  there  Is  one  carem  which  runs  quite 
through  the  rock,  and  aflhrds  shelter  to  a  vast  number  of 
wild  pigeons.  Tbe  sea  is  tmm  MO  to  300  fbet  deep  at  the 
foot  or  the  perpendicular  cliflii,  but  fi  shallow  on  the  south 
ude  where  the  rock  dedines.  There  is  a  spring  on  the 
aummit  of  the  hk^  which  in  former  timei  supplied  watw 
to  ^  garrison  of  a  small  oastle.  There  fa  pasture  for 
twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  and  a  small  warren  of  rabbits  ;  but 
the  island  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  fbr  being  fre- 

Suented  by  flocks  of  aquatic  birds*  which  continue  there 
uring  the  summer,  and  almost  cover  the  entire  surface 
with  their  nests,  eggs,  and  young.  Of  the  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  rock,  the  solan  geese  (the  pelieantu  bassanus  of 
Liuneeus)  are  the  most  abundant  and  interesting.  Ttiey 
arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  September.  Borne  few  gene- 
rally  stav  atraut  the  island  througnout  the  winter,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  that  are  too  old  to  venture  un  the  dis- 
tant flight  undertaken  by  the  others.  They  neither  come 
nor  go  away  all  at  cme  time ;  and  it  is  observed  that  bofcre 
the  arrival  of  any  division  of  the  main  body,  a  fbw  come  to 
the  Bass  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  as 
scouts.  Bass  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain  which  the  solan  goose  frequents,  probably  on 
account  of  its  elevated  and  pi-cctpitous  sides.  It  is  dinicuU 
fbr  the  solan  goose  to  rise  ftom  the  level  land;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  tnose  of  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
Scotland  to  which  it  comes  are  of  a  similar  structure  to  this 
of  Bass.  Charles  II.  purchased  ttiis  island  of  the  Lauder 
family,  and  In  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  it  was 
used  as  a  state-prison.  Alter  the  revolntiMt  of  1068  a  de- 
sperate body  of  men  took  possession  of  it,  and  having  a  large 
boat,  which  they  hoisted  up  on  the  rock  or  let  down  at 
pleasure.  Uiey  committed  many  acts  of  piracy ;  and  it  had 
the  doubtf^honoar  of  being  the  last  place  in  Great  Britain 
which  held  out  tbr  James  II.  These  bold  men  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  boat 
and  the  fiiilure  of  their  usufal  supplies  of  provisions  from 
France.  The  place  was  soon  after  given  to  President 
Dulrymple,  and  is  still  possessed  by  bis  fbimily.  (Walker's 
Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy ;  Gough's 
Additions  to  Camden ;  Carlisle's  Ti^x^aphieal  Dictionary 
of  Scotland.) 

BASS'  STRAITS,  between  New  South  Walos  and  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  were  first  discovered  by  an 
enterprising  individual  of  that  name  in  1798,  while  on  a 
scaling  expedition  from  Port  Jackson  in  an  open  boat. 
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[From  the  Ailmiralty  Chart] 

Tlic  nearest  approach  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  between 
\Vilson's  Promontory  to  tlie  north,  and  Circular  Head  to  the 
south,  the  distance  between  which  is  1 05  miles.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  lietween  these  two  points  is  about  270  foet, 
with  a  bottom  composed  of  stones,  sand,  shells,  and  coral,  but 
no  deposit  of  mud.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west- 
ward, and  generally  blow  so  strong,  that  vessels  bound  to  the 
westward  are  often  obliged  to  hazard  the  dangerous  passage 
of  Torres'  Straits.  Tbe  tide  rises  from  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
and  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour ;  the  flood  tide,  flowing  from  the  eastmrd* 
overcomes  the  current,  which  generally  sets  slowly  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 


King's  Island  to  the  westward,  and  Piimeaux's  (jlroup  to 
the  eastward,  bound  the  sthlits,  which  within  these  limits 
are  so  thickly  studded  with  islands  and  shoals,  that  although 
this  passage  is  now  much  used  by  vessels  as  being  by  far 
the  snorter  route  to  the  ea&tern  shores  of  Australia,  its  navi- 
gation is,  to  say  the  least,  critical  and  anxious,  llicsc  islands 
abound  in  seals,  sea-elephants,  and  other  marine  animals. 
They  ore  much  frequented  by  vessels  from  Uie  colony,  fur 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  tbe  skins  of  these  animals  from 
runaway  convicts  and  Irefiigees  from  Van  Diemen'«  lAod 
who  have  sought  an  asylum  on  the  islands. , 

In  December,  1825,  a  new  establishment  was  founded  at " 
Western  Port.between  Port  Philip  and  Wilson's  Promontory, 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Independent  of 
the  advantages  offered  fbr  settling  here  by  the  I'eitility  of 
the  soil,  which  is  well  watered  by  a  navigable  river,  the 
Bass,  and  numerous  tributaries,  such  a  settlement  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  there  is  no  other  anchorage  for  shipping 
on  this  side  the  Straits  from  Wilson's  Promontory  to  Cape 
Howe,  a  distance  of  neariy  250  miles.  It  is  also  in  con- 
templation to  colonize  King's  Island.  (Kina'A  Australia  j 
Cunningham's  7Vo  Teari  m  New  South  Wales.) 
t  BAS8A.  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA,  is  the  best 

girt  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the 
rain  coast,  and  is  situated  between  the  capes  of  Mesurodo 
and  Las  Palmas.  Bassa  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
from  Cape  Mesurodo,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  nortlt-west  of 
the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  7°  N.  lat.,  and  10" 
20'  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading 
vessels,  especially  when  the  pepper  brought  fram  tbe  East 
Indies  was  not  sufQcient  for  ttio  consumption  of  Europe, 
and  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  that  sort  of  coarse  pep- 
per which  tbe  Dutch  call  graim  and  tbe  Portuguese  sextos, 
and  which  grows  on  this  coast  in  great  abundance.  In 
later  times  it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  tbe  eontiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  country 
about  It  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  oranges,  lemrais,  and 
bananas ;  and  also  in  pastures,  and  cattle,  shMp,  and 
goats,  which  fbrnish  vessels  with  ample  supplies.  (Lamorthe, 
Voyage  A  la  Cote  de  Guinea.) 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  of  tlie  Venetian  States,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vicenza  iu  Austrian  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Brenta 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  great  Poduau  plain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  hills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and 
west  of  it  towards  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct 
road  from  Padua  to  Trento,  2 1  miles  N.  hy  W.  of  Padua, 
and  15  N.N .E.  of  Vicenza.  The  town  is  joined  to  a  suburb 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a  handsome  bridge,  ori- 
ginally built  by  Palladio,  and  allerwards  restored  liy  tlio 
urcbituct  Furracina.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomoda  Ponte, called ' It 
Bassano,*  and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  t\iii  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  known.  It  is  Qrst  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the 
March  of  Treviso,  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstauHen.  Tlui  famous  Eccelino  da  Romano,  of  cruel 
memory,  resided  hero  tiome  lime,  and  built  the  tower  which 
still  goes  by  his  name.  Francis  I.  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards  patu>ed 
under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milau,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  r^nblic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republio 
Bassano  and  Its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  wliich 
was  administered  by  a  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
the  pulitiral  and  military  governor.  The  internal  civil  ad- 
ministration was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  60  nublcs, 
chosen  out  of  tlie  same  number  of  native  patrician  families. 
Every  year  ten  of  the  members  of  the  council  went  out  and 
were  replaced  by  ten  others  out  of  the  patrician  body.  This 
i-uuncil  elected  the  magistrates,  the  municipal  otRcers,  and 
one  of  the  two  judges  of  tbo  civil  and  criminal  courts.  Tbia 
was  the  mode  in  which  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Venetian 
States  were  adminis'tered.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of 
Cambray  against  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  bjr  the  belUgerenls, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Emperor  Haximiliau'a  German 
soldiers.  It  afterwards  eiyoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, until  Bonaparte  seized  upon  it,  in  1 79  7,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austiia  by 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formic. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  great  trade  :  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  tanneries ;  and  it  ex- 
ports a  great  quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  its  own  t«:ri- 
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